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POST-OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  BILL  1907. 


Ck>MMITTE£  ON  THE  PoST-OfFICE  AND  P08T-ROAD8, 

•  H0U8B  OP  Represbntattvbs, 

^  Monday  Morning^  January  22^  1906. 

Subcommittee  called  to  order  at  10.30  a.  m. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  HON.  FEANK  H.  HITCHCOCK,  FIRST  AS8ISTAHT 
FOSTMASTER-OEHEEAL. 

The  Chairman  (Hon.  Jesse  Overstreet).  I  suggest  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  turn  to  page  No.  7  of  the  skeleton  bill.  We 
will  bemn  hearings  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General. 

The  first  item  refers  to  the  amount  for  pay  of  postmasters.  Can 
you  state  to  the  committee  whether  you  have  any  later  data  than 
appears  in  your  report  of  the  number  of  postmasters  in  the  several 
grades?     Your  report  gives  the  number  to  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  recall  that  there  were  159  fourth-class  offices 
advanced  to  the  Presidential  grade  on  the  1st  of  January,  but  there 
has  been  a  slight  reduction  in  the  number  of  fourth-class  offices  by 
discontinuance.     Just  how  many  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  estimat-e  of  $24,500,000 
as  necessary  for  compensation  to  postmasters  during  the  next  fiscal 
,   year? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  would  like  to  say  about  that  item  that  since 
these  estimates  were  prepared  we  have  received  the  report  of  the 
Auditor  covering  the  last  fiscal  year.  That  report  became  available 
on  the  20th  of  October  last,  and  it  showed  a  largier  unexpended  bal- 
ance than  had  been  anjbicipated,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  we  are 
prepared  to  reduce  our  estimate  by  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  To  make  your  estimate  $24,000,000  even? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  You  understand  that  when  this  estimate  was  sub- 
mitted we  did  not  have  those  final  figures,  and  we  wanted  to  be  on 
the  safe  side. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  he  no  deficit,  practically,  in  the  com- 
pensation of  postmasters  for  the  current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  don't  think  so.  We  think  there  will  be  a  large 
unexpended  balance. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  ask  for  an  increase  on  your  later  infor- 
mation of  $260,000  over  the  current  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yea 
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Mr.  Snapp.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  will  be  a  large 
unexpended  balance  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  will  be  an  unexpended  balance  close  to 
$500,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  an  unexpended  balance  of  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  you  should  add  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  that  would  make  the  appropriation  for  1907 
$24,000,000,  and  it  would  be  equivalent  to  three-quarters  of  a  million 
added,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  we  appropriated  an  increase  of  nearly 
a  half  million  dollars  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  you  had  that 
much  remaining^  don't  vou  think  you  could  reduce  the  present  esti- 
mate under  that?  Don't  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  get  through 
with  lefes  than  $24,000,000? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  have  discussed  that  matter  with  my  people,  ftid 
they  point  out  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  regulated  by  law,  and  they 
do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  cut  under  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  compensation  of  post- 
masters is  regulated  by  law,  and  if  no  money  were  appropriated  they 
would  have  the  right  to  the  compensation  and  the  appropriation 
would  comie  up  in  the  form  of  a  deficiency.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
of  enlarging  the  appropriation  beyond  what  is  a  fair,  equitable  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  that  will  be  necessary.  And  I  would  suggest  that 
if  the  increase  of  appropriation  for  1905  of  a  half  million  dollars 
greater  than  the  appropriation  for  1904  and  you  tell  me  that  you 
will  have  a  half  million  dollars  of  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  current 
year,  why  do  you  think  you  will  need  $750,000  more  for  the  fiscal  year 
1907  than  for  the  fiscal  year  1906? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  simply  an  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
it  is  baaed  upon  the  presumption  that  the  increase  for  this  past  year 
will  be  about  the  same  as  the  increase  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  estimated  the  per  cent  of  increase  for 
the  fiscal  year  1907 — if  the  ripening  of  postmasters  from  one  grade 
to  another  will  be  a  larger  per  cent  than  the  increase  from  1905  to 
1906? 

Mr.  Hitchoock.  The  point  is  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1905  the  in- 
crease was  only  $469,000,  whereas  the  increase  for  the  decade  pre- 
ceding that  year  was  $666,000.  Now,  our  estimate,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  oavsed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  increase  for  the  year  to  be 
covered  in  these  estimates  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  increase  in 
the  last  fiscal  year.  But  that  increase  varies  from  the  average  for  the 
decade,  being  much  smaller.  It  is  somewhat  problematical  whether 
the  increase  will  be  as  small  next  year.  And  for  that  reason  we 
thought  it  wise  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  that  a  less  amount  were  api>ropriated 
than  required,  what  inconvenience  would  there  be,  if  any,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  service? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  inconvenience, 
but  it  would  put  us  in  the  light  of  having  made  an  underestimate. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  from  you  whether  or 
not  you  have  not  overestimated.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  surplus 
of  a  half  million  dollars  in  this  item  this  jear,  and  then  you  ask  an 
increase  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  over  this  year,  would  not  that  go 
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to  make  a  miieh  larger  appropriation  than  you  really  think  you  will 
Deed,  on  your  own  figures  f 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  If  we  are  safe  in  following  the  fiscal  year  1905, 
I  should  think  so ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  that  is  safe. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  there  be  some  little  inconvenience  in 
the  auditing  department  ? 

Mr.  Grandfibld.  The  Auditor  would  have  to  hold  up  settlement  of 
the  accounts. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  think  $24,000,000  is  ample  for  the  next 
fiscal  j^ear,  instead  of  $24,500,000  ?    . 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  think  that  is  a  safe  estimate. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  observe,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  in  the  appropriation  for 
1905,  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  over  $500,000  also.  You  estimate  a 
surplus  for  the  fiscal  year,  the  current  year,  at  about  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  StafI'X>rd.  Hasn't  the  committee  heretofore  on  this  item  ac- 
cepted the  estimate  knowing  that  there  could  not  be  any  abuse,  and 
they  did  not  wish  to  hamper  the  Department  in  any  way? 

The  CHAi^3fAN.  Last  year  the  committee, 'in  its  recommendations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1906,  provided  exactly  the  amount  of  the  estimate. 
The  preceding  year  we  reduced  that  estimate  very  considerably,  but 
still  there  was  a  surplus  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  increase  in  expenditure  last  year 
was  a  very  much  smaller  percentage  than  the  normal  increase,  and 
therefore  it  would  not  do  to  take  the  increase  of  last  year  for  any- 
thing like  a  fixed  percentage? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  increase  last  year — that  is,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1905 — was  the  smallest  increase  in  a  period  of  about  ten  years. 

Mr.  FiNijJY.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Gardner.  This  a[^pears  to  be  the  first  year  that  they  have  not 
had  a  deficiency  in  tnat  item. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  There  would  be  no  harmful  result  in  fixing  th6 
amount  at  $24,000,000,  whereas  if  we  don't  then  there  is  a  question 
with  the  Auditor  as  to  whether  the  amount  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Snapp.  ITiere  would  be  no  harm  in  making  it  $24,000,000. 

Mr.  FixLEY.  I  was  calling  attention  to  that  fact,  that  last  year 
the  increase  in  expenditures  was  very  much  below  the  usual  increase. 
If  you  make  an  allowance  for  the  usual  and  normal  increase  in  this 
Department  of  the  service,  the  $24,000,000  would  not  be  very  far 
from  right. 

Mr.  STArroRD.  Can  you  give,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  say,  within  $100,000, 
the  estimated  expenditure  for  the  present  fiscal  year  at  this  time? 
Twenty-three  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is 
now  appropriated.  How  much  of  that  will  be  used  in  the  payment 
of  postmasters'  salaries  during  the  present  current  year? 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  I  stated  a  moment  ago  that,  basing  our  estimate 
on  the  increase  shown  by  the  salaries  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  we 
have  estimated  that  it  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  ot  $500,000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  you  do  not  get  my  meaning;  can  you  gjive  me 
an  estimate  of  the  expenditures  that  will  be  made  out  of  this  item 
during  the  present  current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  think  he  answered  that;  he  said  there  ^oiild  be  a 
surplus  of  about  $500,000. 

Mr.  HrrcHOOCK.  I  simply  added  $500,000  to  the  expenditures 
shown  for  the  last  fiscal  year  in  that  statement. 
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Mr.  6abdn£r.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  misapprehension  here. 

Mr.  Stafford.  No;  I  think  not.  In  the  neignrorhood  of  $23,- 
250,000  will  be  expended  for  salaries  of  postmasters  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  Twenty-three  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  is  the  estimate.  Now,  during  the  last  year,  accordmg  to  your 
report,  there  was  $469,926  increase  in  salaries  of  postmasters  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1905.  Taking  $500,000  as  a  basis  for  increase  dur- 
ing the  year,  why  would  not  $23,750,000  be  adequate  to  meet  this  ex- 
penditure? 

Mr.  HiTCHCxxJK.  If  you  will  look  at  the  series  of  increases  for  the 
last  decade,  you  will  see  that  they  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  state  in  your  report  that  the  average  for  the 
decade  is  $666,383,  but  you  state  also  in  explaining  that  variance 
from  that  figure  to  the  amount  $469,926,  that  it  was  due  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  fourth-class  offices  and  the  extension  of  rural  delivery. 
Will  not  the  same  factors  be  present  during  the  fiscal  year  1907? 

Mr.  HiTCHCX)CK.  They  will  unquestionably  be  present;  but  it  is 
not  certain  fe)  what  extent.  It  is  an  uncertain  quantity ;  that  is  the 
difficulty.  * 

Mr,  Stafford.  So  your  average  of  about  $666,000  is  not  a  criterion 
any  longer,  and  the  extension  of  rural  mail  resulted  in  the  discontinu- 
ance of  fourth-class  offices,  and  consequently  a  saving  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  pay  of  salaries  of  postmasters  in  those  offices. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  For  that  very  reason  we  are  taking  the  figures  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  as  our  basis  in  making  this  estimate.  We  have 
abandoned  the  average  for  the  decade. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  fibres  are  you  taking — that  of  $469,926  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  that  is  the  basis,  then  if  you  are  going  to  expend 
$23,250,000  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  why  would  not  adding 
$500,000  to  that,  which  is  more  than  $469,000,  which  has  been  the  in- 
crease in  the  prior  year — ^why  would  not  $23,750,000  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  sum  is  exact.  We 
think  it  will  come  closer  to  that  sum  than  to  the  old  average,  but  we 
wish  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  not  add  another  $100,000  and  make  it  $569,- 
000  ?  That  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $23,800,000.  Would  not 
that  be  on  the  safe  side? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Possibly ;  but  we  submitted  this  item  for  $24,000- 
000  as  the  judgment  of  our  office.  As  the  chairman  has  explained, 
this  matter  is  regulated  by  law.  II  the  committee  thinks  it  wise  to 
make  a  further  reduction,  the  committee  can  take  the  responsibility 
for  it,  without  affecting  anybody,  possibly,  but  the  Auditor. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Isn't  it  a  bad  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
to  have  a  less  sum  of  money  appropriated  than  will  reasonably  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  Department  lor  the  fiscal  year  ?  Is  it  not  a  bad 
business  policy  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Of  course  it  results  in  embarrassment  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  accounts. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Does  it  not  require  a  larger  clerical  force? 

Mr.  HrrcHOOCK.  Unquestionably  it  makes  more  work. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  More  places  for  clerks  in  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Undoubtedly,  if  there  is  a  defict. 
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Mr.  Snapp.  Between  the  years  1900  and  1901  the  expenditures  have 
exceeded  the  appropriation.  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  how 
dose  flie  estimate  for  those  years  agreed  with  the  expenditures? 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  In  that  year  the  estimate  was  $1y,000,000. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  the  expenditure  over  $19,000,000. 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  Yes;  $19,112,000. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Now  for  the  next  year? 

Mr.  HiTCHGOGK.  For  the  next  year  it  was  $17,000,000  again;  that 
was  our  estimate. 

Mr.  Snapp.  But  there  was  nearly  $20,000,000  expended. 

Mr.  EErrcHCOCK.  About  $20,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Eighteen  million  dollars  was  appropriated  that 
year,  a  million  dollars  more  than  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Hedcos.  Can  you  give  us  the  reason — ^taking  the  years  1900  and 
1901 — can  you  give  us  what  the  imcalculated  expenditure  was;  how 
that  happened  that  there  was  a  surplus  over  the  appropriation  and 
estimate? 

The  Ckairman.  My  recollection  is  that  the  unexpected  increase  in 
the  volume  of  postal  business  ripened  a  larger  number  of  offices  in  the 
higher  grades  than  had  been  estimated  for.  The  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness was  so  much  above  the  average  for  those  years. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  I  was  trying  to  demonstrate  to  Mr.  Hitchcock 
was  that  it  might  be  somewhat  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  estimate 
of  what  would  be  the  increase  in  this  branch  of  the  service. 

Mr.  HrrcHoocK.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  that  the  Department  has  not  successfully  esti- 
mated it  for  any  single  year  since  1900. 

Mr.  HrrcHoocK.  It  is  shown  veiy  plainly  by  this  statement  that 
it  was  an  underestimate  in  most  of  the  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  Department's  estimate  for  the  year 
1903? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  that  year  the  Department's  estimate  was 
$20,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  $21,000,000  was  appropriated? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  over  $21,000,000  was  expended? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  estimated  expenditure  in  1904? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  Department  estimated  $21,500,000.  Congress 
appropriated  $21,750,000,  and  the  expenditure  was  $22,273,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  1905  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  Department  estimated  $24,000,000,  and  Con- 
gress appropriated  $23,250,000,  an*  the  expenditure  was  $22,743,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  the  committee  for  the  first  time 
reduced  the  Department's  estimate ;  and  then  last  year  the  Depart- 
nient  recommended  $23,750,000,  and  that  amount  was  appropriated, 
and  they  will  not  expend  that  amount  by  approximately  a  half  mil- 
lion doUars. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  what  we  estimated. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  1905,  when  Congress  reduced  the  estimate,  there 
^as  a  large  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MtmDOGK.  I  would  like  to  ask  to  what  extent  the  establish- 
ment of  postal  stations  in  place  of  independent  post-offioe6  has  gone 
on  under  this  item?  What  is»the  extent  of  the  establishment  of 
postal  stations? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  were  648  stations  established  during  the 
year,  and  of  this  number  18  took  the  place  of  post-offices  that  wero 
discontinued.  •  » 

Mr.  MtTRDocK.  These  are  post-offices  in  big  cities,  these  pdstal 
stations? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Post-offices  in  the  environs  of  large  cities.  It 
is  the  discontinuance  of  post-offices  within  5  miles  of  large  cities,  in 
subur'bs,  in  the  small  towns  adjacent  to  cities,  and  the  establishment 
of  postal  stations  in  their  place. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  results  in  a  saving  of  postmasters'  salaries,  be- 
cause the  salary  is  charged  to  some  other  item. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Superintendents  receive,  as  a  rule,  much  less  than 
the  postmasters. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Whatever  they  receive  is  not  charged  to  this  item. 

Mr.  Mttrdock.  A  saving  in  this  item,  of  course,  does  not  increase 
any  other  item ;  it  is  not  a  saving  to  the  service  generally  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Oh,  yes;  because  the  superintendent  does  not  re- 
ceive as  large  compensation  as  the  postmaster. 

Mr.  Murdock.  And  they  give  just  as  good  service? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  they  ought  to,  because  they  are  men  trained 
in  the  service ;  they  are  civil-service  appointees. 

The  Chairman. 'The  discontinuance  of  a  post-offlce  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  large  city  would  result  in  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent 
at  a  lower  salary  than  the  postmaster  had  received  and  continue  the 
service  to  that  'particular  community.  And  that  would  reduce  the 
totals  just  the  difference  between  the  compensation  of  the  postmaster 
and  that  paid  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Without  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  favor  the  substitution  of  stations  for  small 
post-offices. 

Mr.  Snapp.  At  what  kind  of  a  place  would  that  occur — ^where 
would  that  happen? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  would  happen  where  there  is  a  small  post- 
office  within  5  miles  of  a  large  city. 

Mr.  Snapp.  A  fourth-class  office? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Where  the  population  conditions  are  satisfactory. 
Generally  a  fourth  class,  but  not  always  one. 
ought  to  say  generally,  but  usually  a  small  office. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  thertf  "is  never  a  post-office  of  a  higher 
grade  than  fourth  class  abolished  and  a  station  created. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Oh,  yes;  some  Presidential  post-offices  are  abol- 
ished. In  fact,  some  post-offices  with  city  delivery  are  abolished  and 
their  delivery  service  consolidated  with  that  of  the  larger  city  post- 
office. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Will  you  mention  a  case,  so  that  I  can  understand 
under  what  circumstances  it  is  cfone? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  answer  that  from  my  own  city.  The  town 
of  Irvington  is  practically  7  miles  from  the  center  of  Indianapolis, 
connected  with  street-car  facilities,  and  with  other  suburban  points 
ibout  Indianapolis.    The  post-office  at  Irvington  was  abolished  and 

le  free  delivery  of  the  city  extended  over  it  and  a  station  created. 
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Mr,  HrrcaoocK.  I  recall  one  second-class  office  that  we  took  in  re- 
cently, Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  a  suburb  of  Pittsburg. 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  is  simply  where  the  ^owth  of  a  large  city 
causes  an  extension  over  nearly  the  same  territory  that  has  formerly 
been  covered  by  another  post-office  that  it  is  better  administration  to 
cover  them  into  the  one  general  management,  and  the  smaller  office 
is  discontinued  and  a  station  created.  That  station  is  a  part  of  the 
c^itral  office. 

Mr.  Gardner.  "VMiere  a  second-class  post-office,  as  in  this  case,  is 
discontinued  and  made  a  station,  I  understood  you  to  state  that  the 
superintendent  was  a  civil-service  employee,  tramed  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  always,  because  frequently  the  postmaster  is 
made  superintendent;  but  we  don't  always  accept  the  postmaster. 
It  depends  upon  his  own  record.  Sometimes  his  term  has  expired  in 
the  Presidential  office. 

Mr.  MxTRDOcR.  He  accepts  the  office  at  a  lower  salary  ? 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  He  is  obliged  to,  of  course,  because  we  can  not  pay 
the  same  salary  he  received  as  postmaster.    We  are  restricted  by  law. 

Mr.  Gardnkr.  Right  on  that  point,  what  are  the  differences,  in  a 
brief  wav,  in  the  duties  of  a  station  agent,  or  a  superintendent,  as 
you  call  Kim,  and  the  postmaster  whose  office  was  abolished  ? 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  Generally  the  superintendent  of  a  station  has  the 
ssLine  duties  as  the  postmaster  had  who  preceded  him ;  but  of  course 
he  is  brought  under  the  authority  of  the  city  post-office  to  which  his 
office  is  annexed,  and  has  to  make  his  reports  to  that  postmaster  and 
lo  follow  his  instructions.  He  is  considered  a  part  of  the  city  sys- 
tem and  is  subordinated  to  it. 

Mr.  Gardner.  He  is  subordinated  now  to  a  large  post-office,  when 
he  was  before  .subordinated  to  the  Department.  But  what  are  the 
differences  in  duties,  or  are  there  any  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  should  say  in  a  general  way  that  his  duties 
would  be  the  same;  that  is,  he  still  has  charge  of  the  oiBce.*  He  has 
charge  of  the  office,  however,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
city  postmaster. 

Sir.  Snapp.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  right,  there  is  no  change 
when  this  occurs  except  in  the  matter  of  the  reduction  of  compensa- 
tion to  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  office  or  station,  if  the  duties 
performed  are  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  said  that  in  a  general  way  they  are  the  same. 

The  Chamman.  But  there  is  some  reduction  of  responsibility. 
Mr.  Snapp.  Are  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  cases  where  he  has  simply 
to  report  to  the  local  postmaster  instead  of  to  the  Department  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  in  many  instances  the  field  of  opera- 
tions of  that  particular  service  is  restricted,  because  in  the  extension 
the  carriers'  territories  are  divided  up  more  conveniently,  more  sys- 
tematica lly^  and  he  probably  has  a  less  amount  of  work  to  perform 
than  he  had  before. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  had  an  idea  that  his  duties  were  very  largely  de- 
creased under  that  new  arrangement. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Take  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  that  the  car- 
riers' districts  are  divided  up  more  conveniently  and  more  economic- 
ally, do  you  mean  to  carry  with  that  the  suggestion  that  the  post- 
master at  Indianapolis,  say,  is  more  competent  of  being  postmaster  of 
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a  larger  office  and  to  do  the  work  than  this  man  who  was  replaced 
was  to  do  his  particular  work? 

The  Chairman.  A  moment's  reflection  will  clearly  show  you  that^ 
where  the  larger  city  absorbs  the  smaller  community  that  an  exten- 
sion of  some  of  the  carriers'  districts  already  in  operation  will  covex- 
the  whole  field  of  that  particular  territory,  and  all  of  the  carriers 
will  emanate  from  the  citv  central  office  and  will  not  report  to  this 
station  agent,  although  a  few  may ;  and  it  is  in  that  way  that  we  re- 
duce the  field  of  his  work.    It  is  not  a  question  of  competency,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  salary  at  all ;  it  is  an  accommodation  to  the  people, 
who  are  given  an  enlarged  service  by  reason  of  the  merging  of  the 
small  community  into  the  larger  forces  of  the  larger  community. 

Mr.  Gardner.  But  if  the  carriers  of  the  city  reach  into  a  route 
which  has  heretofore  belonged  to  a  postmaster,  then  the  routes  of 
those  carriers  must  be  changed ;  that  is  to  say,  they  can  not  simplv 
extend  without  a  change  somewhere,  else  the  routes  had  been  too  small 
before  and  the  arrangement  bad. 

The  Chairhan.  There  is  a  constant  changing  of  routes  in  larger 
cities. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  am  not  seeking  controversy  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  right  here.  Of  course 
it  would  depend  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  annexation,  as  we  call 
it.  In  some  instances  where  a  Presidential  office  with  city  delivery  be- 
comes a  station,  the  delivery  will  be  continued  from  the  station ;  that 
is,  the  carriers  will  still  go  out  from  the  station.  Of  course  I  had  ref- 
erence to  such  cases,  for  there  the  superintendent  continues  to  have 
charge  of  the  carriers.  If  with  the  annexation  there  is  an  entire  reor- 
ganization of  the  carrier  service  and  the  carriers  are  all  brought  into 
the  main  office,  then  of  course  it  will  reduce  the  responsibility  of  that 
station  superintendent  and  reduce  his  duties  considerably. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  I  was  getting  at,  was  whether  the  reduction 
in  the  postmaster's  salary  was  not  much  more  than  offset  by  the  car- 
riers from  the  main  office,  the  covering  of  more  territory;  that  was 
all;  whether  there  was  a  real  saving,  or  only  a  saving  of  salary  at 
one  point,  and  an  overplus  in  some  other  item. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  would  like  to  say  in  reply  that  if  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  sending  the  carriers  out  from  the  city  post-office,  we  do  not 
do  that,  but  co'ntmue  the  carriers  from  the  station.  It  is  only  where 
the  change  you  have  in  mind  is  feasible  that  we  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  next  item  that  we  will  take  up  is  that 
relative  to  the  compensation  of  assistant  postmasters.  Your  recom- 
mendation is  simply  the  continuance  of  the  current  law. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  same  as  last  year;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  will  be  ample  to  cover  the  several 
grades? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (tardner.  Is  there  a  surplus  in  that  item  this  year  in  the  cur- 
rent expenditure's? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  was  on  the  1st  of  January  last.  Our  fig- 
ures indicate  a  balance  of  $133,000. 

Mr.  Gardner.  This  item  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  there 
are  going  to  be  new  Presidential  postmasters  under  the  law,  and  that 
is  supposed  to  mean  additional  assistant  postmasters,  and  also  if  they 
are  to  get  the  salaries  that  the  law  is  supposed  to  give  them. 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  Of  course  this  estimate  is  based  upon  the  pre- 
^^umption  that  you  will  put  in  a  clause  like  the  one  you  put  in  last 
Tear. 
Air.  SxAFP.   "WTiat  is  the  estimated  suri>Uis  for  the  current  year? 
Air.  Hitchcock.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars. 
The  Chair:ma.:^.  Will  you  please  tell  what  proportion  of  the  assist- 
int  postmasters   now  receive  compensation  equal  to  50  per  cent  of 
\he  compensation  of  their  respective  postmasters?    The  law  provides 
ihat  the  compensation  of  the  assistant  postmaster  may  be  50  per  cent 
of  die  postmaster,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  not  50  per  cent.    I  desire  to 
know  about  how  many  there  are  receiving  50  per  cent. 

ifr.  Hitchcock.  We  have  submitted  here  a  statement  showing 
that,  I  think ;  at  least  I  asked  to  have  a  statement  prepared  showing 
that  very  thing. 

The  Chairm:an.  I  have  an  estimate  of  my  own,  and  I  would  like  to 
5€e  how  near  I  may  be  correct.  My  understanding  is  that  the  law  of 
1905  provided  for  1,654  assistant  postmasters,  and  tiiat  the  actual 
nimiber  of  such  assistant  postmasters  in  the  service  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1905,  was  1,578;  that  the  law  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  pro- 
vides for  1,706  assistant  postmasters,  and  the  estimate  for  1907  is  for 
1,802.  Novr,  are  those  figures  correct? 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairma?^.  AVhat  proportion  of  assistant  postmasters  now  in 
the  service  are  recei^dng  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  com- 
pensation of  their  respective  postmasters?  Just  give  it  to  me  ap- 
proxinuitely ;    I  do  not  desire  an  accurate  statement. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  assistant  post- 
masters in  the  .smaller  offices  that  are  not  receiving  the  50  per  cent. 
The  Chairman.  Tliose  are  mostly  second-class  offices,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  HiTCHCXK'K.  In  the  lower  grades,  I  should  sav — particularly 
in  the  $700,  the  $800,  and  the  $900  grades. 

The  Chairman.  Where  an  office  has  just  ripened  from  a  third-class 
to  a  second-class  office,  vou  do  not  give  the  full  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  office  not  to  give 
the  maximum.  I  inquired  into  the  matter  very  carefully,  and  I 
found  that  the  compensation  these  assistants  were  receiving  in  third- 
class  offices  was  considerably  below  the  maximum  salaries  allowable 
after  the  advancement  of  their  offices;  that  is  to  say,  they  receive  a 
reasonable  promotion  by  giving  them  somewhat  less  than  the  maxi- 
mim  salaries  allowable  when  their  offices  are  moved  up  into  the 
second-class. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  when  an  officer  ripens  from  third- 
class  office  into  a  second-class  office,  and  becomes  eligible  for  an 
assistant  jK>stniaster  because  of  the  increased  number  of  clerks  which 
may  be  assigned  to  the  second-class  office,  you  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  give  the  assistant  postmaster  tlie  full  maximum  of  50  per 
]    .cent. 

I        ifr.  Hitchcock.  We  can  be  fair  to  them  without  doing  that,  be- 
cause of  the  much  lower  compensation  they  had  been  receiving  before. 
The  Ckaikman.  Your  estimate  of  $2,278,800  will,  in  your  judg- 
ment be  ample  to  cover  all  the  requirements  of  that  service? 
Mr!  HiTCUOCPCVi.  It  will,  with  the  continuation  of  this  policy. 
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Mr.  Snapf.  The  current  law  provides  a  total  of  170  offices.  Whal 
will  be  the  actual  increase,  as  you  estimate,  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
j^ear? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  ev?timate. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  of  the  Etepartment  is  for  1907,  hvtt 
because  all  of  them  will  not  become  assistant  postmasters  on  the  first 
day  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  their  compensation  will  be  increased  as 
the  year  progresses,  vou  don't  think  it  will  require  anv  more  money  ; 
and^hat  the  $2,128,800  would  take  care  of  the  number.  That  is  the 
reason  that  you  can  have  a  gi-eater  number  at  the  end  of  the  yesLT' 
and  still  provide  for  them  with  the  same  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Gra^^dfield.  No;  the  reason  is  that  we  must  estimate  for  nioro 
than  is  required,  tecause  we  will  have  to  give  the  number  in  each. 
grade,  because  of  the  segregation. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Because  of  the  segregation;  the  necessity  of  plac- 
ing them  according  to  gi'ad>?s. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  have,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1007,  1,802 
assistant  postmasters  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Grandfield.  No;  about  1,700. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true:  and  because  you  will  have  appointed 
assistant  postmasters  along  during  the  year  you  will  not  need  an 
amount  which  would  be  necessary,  if  they  were  all  appointed  on  the 
first  dav  of  the  fiscal  year.     Is  not  that  the  reason? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  No:  they  will  all  be  appointed  on  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  will  be  appointed  on  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  difficulty  is  that  we  can  not  tell  iust  what  the  compensation  of 
the  various  assistant  postmasters  will  be,  and  we  have  to  haye  a*  sur- 
plus in  each  grade  in  order  to  meet  that  contingency. 

Mr.  Stafford.  1  notice  that  you  have  not  made  any  alterations 
whatsoever  in  the  number  in  each  of  the  various  classes  of  assistant 
postmasters  different  from  the  current  law.  I  suppose  that  the  fact 
that  you  did  not  do  that  is  based  upon  your  expectancy  of  obtain- 
ing a  clause  in  which  you  desire  to  have  a  lump-sum  appropriation 
allotted  and  to  be  used  for  the  different  classes. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  These  estimates  for  the  several  classes  do  not  rep- 
resent by  any  means  what  we  think  will  be  the  actual  expenditures; 
but  they  represent  in'each  case  an  estimate  with  a  margin. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  these  estimates  as  found  here  the  maximum 
number  in  the  respective  classes  that  you  estimate  will  be  needed  in 
the  service  ? 

Mr.  Snapp.  'WTiat  do  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Stafford? 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  refer  to  the  numbers  in  the  respective  grades  of 
salaries  of  assistant  postmasters,  as  found  on  page  7. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Taking  all  of  these  classes  together  there  could 
not  possibly  be  the  maximum  number;  that  is  the  aggregate  of  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  do  not  think  that  you  understand  me.  I  am  ask-- 
ing  whether  the  numbers  in  the  respective  segregated  classes  are  the 
maximum  that  you  estimate  will  be  needed  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
in  each  respective  grade. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Taken  together — the  aggregate? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Not  the  aggregate,  the  maximum  number  in  each 
respective  class.  Will  that  fo  the  maximum  number  that  you  esti- 
mate will  be  needed  in  those  respective  classes? 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean,  AJr. 
Stafford.  I  think^  generally  speaking,  I  should  answer  yes;  but  I 
tranted  to  add,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  taking  them  altogether 
in  the  aggregate,  we  ao  not  mean  to  say  that  the  sum  total  of  the 
several  grades  would  represent  the  maximum  expenditure — it  is 
kregly  in  excess  of  what  we  expect  will  be  the  maximum  expenditure, 
Ifr.  Stapfobd.  Let  me  ask  your  midiBrstanding  and  your  construc- 
tion, if  we  ad4  the  clause  giving  you  authority  to  spend  in  excess 
the  aggregate  amount  asked  for,  whether  such  a  construction  would 
give  you,  for  instance,  the  ri^ht  in  the  first  clause,  which  provides 
two  at  $3,500  each,  and  you  found  that  three  assistant  postmasters 
who,  under  your  construction  of  the  law,  should  receive  such  salary, 
to  pay  three  at  the  salary  of  $3,500  each  ? 

llr.  Hitchcock.  There  would  be  no  authority  for  doing  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  what  need  is  there  for  this  suggestion  that 
jou  ask  to  have  incorporated  in  the  substance  of  law  vesting  you 
with  authority  not  to  spend  a  greater  aggregate  amount  than  tiie 
total  estimatea  amount? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Well,  the  point  is  just  this:  We  make  an  esti- 
mate, for  instance,  for  a  total  aggregate  salary  amount  of  $28,000  in 
the  lowest  grade,  the  $700  grade.  We  feel  that  we  ought  to  put  it  up 
to  that  amount,  because  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  will  be  the 
distribution  of  the  salaries  of  assistant  postmasters  in  respect  to  the 
various  grades.  It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  a  larger  number 
relatively  of  assistant  postmasters  at  $700  than  there  will  be,  for 
instance,  of  assistant  postmasters  at  $800 

Mr.  Staffokd.  But  there  will  be  in  no  case  in  excess  of  the  number 
in  these  various  respective  grades  as  here  segregated. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  according  to  our  estimate. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Then  what  is  tne  necessity  for  the  suggested  amend- 
ment that  you  propose? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  know,  of  course,  that  the  total  here  will  not 
be  required. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  you  say  in  here.  It  is  not  understand- 
able. 

Mr.  Stafford.  We  can  not  appropriate  any  more  than  the  amount 
provided  in  the  respective  classes. 

Mr.  Graxdfield.  You  are  appropriating  $100,000  less. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  can  not.  We  are  appropriating  the  same 
amount, 

Mr.  Grandfield.  The  total  in  the  several  grades  aggregates  less. 

The  Chairman.  The  wording  in  the  estimate  of  thebillis  in  exact 
terms  of  the  law  in  the  current  appropriations  bill,  and  each  one  of 
these  several  separate  classes  indicate  the  total  number  of  assistant 
postmasters  in  uiat  particular  class. 

Mr.  HrrcHOOCK.  If  you  don't  put  in  that  clause  you  will  have  to 
show  on  your  record  a  larger  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  mean  this,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  that  if  the 
law  reads,  "  47  at  $300,  and  105  at  $1,600,"  and  so  forth,  that'those 
would  be  the  maximum  number  at  those  grades  ? 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  exactly  what  we  mean. 
The  Chairman.  And  that  you  could  appoint  a  fewer  number  in 

the  lower  grades,  and  leave  you  more  money  to  be  used  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  more  in  the  higher  grades? 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes ;  precisely. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  stating  the  maximum  number  of  eacli 
grade  and  the  maximum  amount  of  money,  and  providing  that  nol 
niore  than  that  amount  of  money  shall  be  used  in  the  year,  it  would 
give  you  a  certain  leeway  in  the  shifting  amount  from  one  class  to 
another. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Would  that  not  also  enable  the  Department  to  add 
one  more  at  the  class  of  $3,500  by  deducting  a  sufficient  number  and 
amount  from  the  other  classes? 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  that  they  would  not  appoint  anybody 
at  $3,500,  and  use  that  monej  to  distribute. 

Mr.  Snapp.  No;  under  this  clause  it  would  enable  the  Department, 
as  I  construe  it,  to  increase  the  number  in  the  $3,500  class  by  proper 
reductions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  thought  Mr.  Hitchcock  agreed  with  the  chairman 
that  it  would  give  him  leeway  to  shift  assistant  postmasters  from  one 
class  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  shift  the  individual,  but  the  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  he  might  appoint  more  in  the  $700  grade  and 
less  in  the  $800  grade. 

The  Chairman.  Or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  that 
plain,  but  I  understand  it,  I  think,  clearly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  you  now,  that  you  would  .be  given 
authority  to  appoint  more  of  any  grade  than  we  provide  for  if  we 
adopt  that  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No;  certainly  not.  Only  the  maximum  appro- 
priated for  in  each  ffrade. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  that  is  not  your  construction,  then  if  the  com- 
mittee merely  totals  up  these  individual  amounts  there  will  be  no 
need  for  this  provision  that  you  now  request. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  don't  object  to  that  at  all  if  you  wish  to  do 
it,  but  if  you  do  that  you  will  have  to  make  an  appropriation  of 
$2,250,000,  whereas  by  putting  in  this  clause  you  can  limit  the  ap- 
propriation to  a  total  of  $2,123,800. 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  I  understand  you,  while  you  ask  for  the  different 
grades  of  assistant  postmasters  and  the  numbers  in  the  different 

?*ades  all  down  the  line,  you  ask  in  each  instance  more  than  you  need, 
ou  do  not  know,  however,  in  each  particular  instance,  in  some 
classes  but  that  you  will  need  less  than  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Therefore  you  ask  for  this  provision  in  order  that  you 
may  be  able  to  appoint  less  in  each  division,  as  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Precisely.  We  think  it  is  only  fair  to  put  this 
provision  in ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  if  you  wish  to  make  the 
appropriation  the  other  way  the  operation  will  be  just  the  same,  but 
on  your  record  there  will  be  a  larger  appropriation  for  that  item. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  in  no  case  would  there  be  a  greater  number 
appointed  than  here  provided  for. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  could  not  be  under  the  law ;  we  are  abso- 
lutely restricted. 
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ilr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  given  any  consideration  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  postponing  for  one  year  the  changed  pajrment  to  assistants, 
so  as  to  defer  the  new  salaries  until  you  can  definitely  determine  the 
number  in  each  respective  class?  My  reason  for  that  question  is 
this,  that  this  is  mere  guesswork  on  your  part. 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  In  order  to  do  that  you  would  have  to  diange 
the  law. 

The  Chairmax.  As  to  the  time  of  an  office  ripening. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  merely  optional  in  the  Department  whether 
they  give  the  full  maximum  of  50  per  cent? 

The  Chairmax.  I  am  speaking  about  the  time  when  one  office 
ripens  into  another. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Whether  you  should  anticipate  the  number  or  pro- 
vide for  it  after  it  has  been  already  determined  ? 

ifr.  Hitchcock.  You  are  referring  solely  to  the  question  of  assist- 
ant postmasters? 

MEt.  Stafford.  Solely. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  depends  upon  the  salary  of  the  postmaster. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  optional  with  the  Department  whether  they 
shall  receive  the  50  per  cent  or  not? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  not  an  optional  matter. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  percentage  is  merely  optional. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  optional  with  the  Department,  because  of 
the  vrording  of  the  law,  whether  we  give  them  the  maximum — 
that  is,  50  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  the  postmaster.  It  is  optional 
only  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  harm  would  be  done  if  we  postponed  giving 
them  that  until  it  was  determined  that  they  were  entitled  to  it? 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  man  would  lose  the  money. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Wouldn't  it  result  in  this,  that  you  would  have  a  sec- 
ond-class office  equipped  with  third-class  officers  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  would  undoubtedly  result  in  that  if  we  were  to 
jKJstpone  it  a  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Not  so  far  as  those  offices  already  established  and 
having  assistant  postmasters  are  concerned. 

ilr.  Hitchcock.  Well,  you  know  it  is  in  the  lower  offices  that  we 
do  not  allow  the  maximum.  In  the  higher  offices  we  generally  allow 
the  maximum. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  mean  in  the  higher  offices. 

iir.  Hitchcock.  In  fact,  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  assistant  post- 
masters ought  to  be  allowed  even  more  in  the  larger  offices.  We 
almost  invariably  allow  the  assistant  postmaster  the  maximum  in 
these  highest  offices — the  largest  offices. 

ilr.  Stafford.  Have  you  the  number  now  receiving  salaries  in  the 
respective  classes,  $700,  $800,  and  $900? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  thought  I  had  a  statement  here  showing  that, 
because  I  asked  that  such  a  statement  be  prepared ;  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  it  among  our  papers.  I  will  transmit  such  a  state- 
ment to  the  committee. 

Mr.  FiNLET.  I  hope  you  will  transmit  that,  and  show  how  these 
grades  are  arranged. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  answer  that  as  to  the  30th  day  of  June,  1905, 
hut  not  as  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.   We  should  have  the  number  at  the  present  time. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  wh^t  this  statement  is — ^the  number  of 
assistant  postmasters  in  first  and  second  class  offices  on  the  30th.  day 
of  June,  1906. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  All  who  get  50  oer  cent  of  the  salaries  of  postmasters  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  reaa  the  number  in  the  respective  grades: 
$700  grade.  20;  $800  grade,  26;  $900  grade,  20;  $1,000  grade,  286; 
$1,100  grade,  342;  $1,200  grade,  298;  $1,300  grade,  62;  $1,400  grade, 
90;  $1,500  grade,  89;  $1,600  grade,  92;  $1,700  grade,  40;  $1,800  grade, 
15;  $1,900  grade,  8;  $2,000  grade,  4;  $2,500  gradp,  5;  $3,000  grade, 
20;  $3,500  grade,  2;  making  a  total  of  1,218. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Would  it  not  appear  from  that  that. there  has  been  a 
little  increase  in  the  salaries  of  assistant  postmasters? 

The  Chairman.  This  would  not  show  the  actual  increase,  because 
I  have  not  the  comparative  statement  with  former  years.  I  under- 
stand that  in  the  $1,].00  grade  the  law  authorizes  340  and  there 
are  342. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  not  that  two  more  than  the  segregation  in  the  last 
appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Two  more  than  the  current  law. 

^  The  Chairman.  The  law  authorizes  340  at  $1,100,  and  there  are 
employed  342  on  last  June.  How  do  you  regulate  that,  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  You  are  comparing  the  figures  of  June  30  with 
the  number  at  the  present  time.  There  has  l^en  a  readjustment  of 
postmasters'  salaries  since  then. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  comparing  a  number  employed  in  the 
various  grades  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1905 

Mr.  FiNuay.  What  we  want  is  the  number  employed  now. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  -We  will  send  you  a  statement  showing  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  a  fewer  number  in  that  particular  grade? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  that  the  grades  beginning  with  the  $1,200 
grade  and  going  upward — that  the  maximum  is  prettv  generally 
allowed.  I  think  it  is  in  the  grades  under  that  that  we  do  not  allow 
the  maximum. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  understand  that  in  the  estimate  for  1907  there  is  an 
increase  of  two  in  the  $3,000  class.  *  At  what  post-offices  is  that  likely 
to  occur  ?  That  would  mean,  of  course,  that  that  post-office  salary  is 
going  to  the  $6,000  class.    Where  can  tnat  occur? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  Atlanta  and  Columbus 
are  the  cities.    We  will  let  you  know  definitely  about  that. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  was  only  curious  how  there  could  be  two  to  go  to  that 
class  in  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Grandfield  a  question  in  connec- 
tion with  the  answer  he  made  me  a  moment  ago.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  current  law  authorizes  the  employment  of  340  assistant  postmas- 
ters at  the  salary  of  $1,100,  and  that  there  were  employed  on  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1905,  one  day  before  the  current  law  went  into  force,  342. 
Do  you  wish  to  have  the  records  show  that  there  has  been  a  reduction 
of  two  at  that  compensation  in  that  grade  ? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  Yes;  the  $1,100  grade  would  be  for  an  assistant 
postmaster  at  an  office  where  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  is  $2,200  or 
$2,300. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  reduced  two  assistant  postmasters? 
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Mr.  Granfield.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  promoted  two  assistant 
postmasters  out  of  that  grade  into  a  higher  grade. 
^Ir.  FixLET.  That  would  settle  the  question  according  to  law. 
Mr.  Gardner.  The  point  is  that  the  chairman  read  from  the  appro- 
priation bill  of  1906,  not  for  1905.  On  the  30th  day  of  June,  1905, 
there  ^were  a  given  number  of  assistant  postmasters  in  the  service.. 
Judfre  Griggs  called  attentiim  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  greater 
number  than  provided  in  the  law.  It  was  then  explained  that  we 
were  reading  from  the  current  law,  while  the  figures  were  given  from 
the  pre\'ious  j^ear.  Now,  the  amount  in  the  current  law  provides  for 
a  less  number  than  was  employed  at  that  salary  heretofore.  Is  that 
the  fact? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Because  they  have  ripened  into  the  different 
grades.  They  have  been  promoted  into  the  higher  grades  and  a  less 
number  provided  in  that  grade. 

ilr.  Grandfield.  Some  of  the  post-offices  in  the  $2,300  grade  were 
advanced  to  $2,400. 

ilr.  Snapp.  Without  any  advance  in  the  salary  of  the  postmasters? 
Mr.  Gardner.  That  must  have  been  anticipated  if  the  number  was 
reduced  imder  the  current  law. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Will  not  the  number  in  the  $1,100  class  increase  pro- 
portionately as  they  did  last  year,  and  you  were  not  following  the 
same  rule  to  have  about  the  same  number  who  should  go  into  that 
class  ?    That  would  be  342  or  more. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  please  refer  to  that  list  and  give  me  the  num- 
ber of  assistant  postmasters  in  the  $1,300  grade,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  Chairman.  On  June  30  last  the  number  was  102. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  then,  the  current  law  provides  for  210.     Now, 
what  was  the  $1,200  grade  ? 
The  Chairman.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  employed. 
Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  fewer  still.    Now,  the  $1,100  grade? 
The  Chairman.  Three  hundred  and  forty-two. 
Mr.  jGrRiGGS.  That  is  two  more. 

The  Chairman.  Those  two  there,  Mr.  Grandfield  says,  were  pro- 
moted into  the  higher  grade.  The  next  grade  would  be  the  $1,200 
^rade,  and  there  are  298.  That  is  fewer  than  the  amount  author- 
ized ;  but  I  don't  know  as  to  whether  it  was  fewer  than  were  actually 
employed.  At  all  events,  while  there  may  be  some  complications 
about  this-  law,  it  seems  to  have  been  operating  pretty  fairly,  this 
method  of  segregation,  has  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Griggs.  Does  that  table,  Mr.   Chairman,  show  the  number 
of  assistant  postmasters  actually  employed  under  the  current  law  ? 
The  Chairman.  No  ;  the  current  law  shows  those  authorized. 
Mr.  Snapp.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  with  a 
list  showing  the  number  of  assistant  postmasters  whose  salaries  have 
been  increased  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
postmasters? 
Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  such  case. 
Mr.  Grandfield.  There  might  be  if  the  assistant  postmaster  was 
receiving  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  postmaster's  salary  on  June  30 

last.  a^  .  '  • 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  are  movm^  some  of  them  up  to  the  maximum. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  There  were  a  number  of  changes  in  the  compensa- 
tion of  assistant  postmasters  made  under  the  current  law,  was  there 
not? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  those  changes  made  to  become  effective  on  the 
1st  of  July  last?  Have  there  been  any  changes  since  the  1st  of  July 
last? 

Mr.  Gr.\ndfield.  Well,  possiblj^. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Could  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  statement 
comparing  the  number  of  assistant  postmasters  on  the  «^Oth  day  of 
June,  1905,  at  the  respective  grades,  and  in  a  parallel  column  those 
employed  under  the  current  law  for  the  last  date  that  your  data 
would  bring  it  to  ? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  There  were  100  assistant  postmasters  entitled  to 
advance  on  July  1. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Could  you  give  us  a  table  showing  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  respective  grades  on  the  80th  of  June,  and  then  those 
employed  in  the  same  grade  up  to  date  or  any  arbitrary  date  you 
may  fix,  under  the  current  law  f  Then  we  would  have  the  compara- 
tive statement  in  numbers  and  grades  that  would  show  exactly  the 
advancement, 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  seems  to  me  the  height  of  inconsistency  for  the  com- 
mittee to  show  by  segregation  the  necessity  for  an  appropriation  of 
$2,230,000  and  then  to  insert  a  clause  at  the  conclusion  providing  that 
the  Postmaster-General  shall  not  expend  over  $2,123,000. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  does  not 
recommend  that,  but  he  recommends  the  segregation  just  in  the  same 
language  of  the  current  law,  and  then  adds  an  appropriation  for 
$2,123,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  his  table  shows  $2,250,000. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  I  wanted  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  statement  show- 
ing th^  increases  of  salaries  of  the  different  postmasters,  if  any,  ai 
offices  where  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  has  not  been  increased  by 
operation  of  law.  • 

Mr.  Griggs.  Take  that  table.  The  current  law  provides  for  $2,- 
123,800.  Your  estimate  provides  for  an  'aggregate  appropriation  of 
$2,250,100.  Then  your  clause  suggested  provides  that  the  appoint- 
ment and  assignment  of  assistant  postmasters  shall  be  so  made  as  not 
to  involve  a  greater  expenditure  than  the  appropriation  for  last  year. 
Why  should  we  make  a  larger  appropriation  for  next  year  and  pro- 
vide that  it  shall  not  be  used? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  not  asking  for  a  larger  appro- 

?riation.  He  recommends  an  appropriation  for  assistant  postmasters 
or  next  year  of  $2,123,800,  segregated  as  appears  on  page  7  of  this 
bill,  this  clause  to  which  he  has  referred.  Then  the  two  sums  are 
consistent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  inserts  a  table. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  insert  it  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  in  the  law,  but  the  table  is  inserted  for  our  infor- 
mation, and  that  he  needs  a  grading  with  a  segregation  and  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,250,100,  as  shown  on  page  8. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me,  but  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the 
same  difficulty  obtaining  with  reference  to  the  first  and  second  class 
offices,  where  the  table  always  shows  a  larger  amount  than  the  appro- 
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priation,  and  that  amount  is  accompanied  by  this  same  clause.  The 
explanation  is  that  they  are  not  all  employed  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  hence  not  needed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman^  As  shown  by  Mr.  Stafford  a  while  ago,  if  we 
segregated  these  assistant  postmasters  in  the  law  and  appropriated  a 
fixed  sum  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  clause. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why,  certainly  there  is  none;  that  is  my  position.  I 
am  simply  trying  to  get  at  some  reason  for  the  other. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Will  you  please  tell  me,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  in  which  one 
of  these  classes  does  the  assistant  postmaster  get  the  50  per  cent  of 
salary  of  the  postmaster? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  think  beginning 
with  the  $1,200  grade. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Will  you  please  put  that  in  your  table  that  you  pre- 
pare?    I   would  like  to  have  that  information. 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  Beginning  witii  the  $1,200  grade  and  upward; 
mv  impression  is  that  we  allow  the  maximum  from  there. 

"Mr.  Griggs.  But  then,  what  percentage  of  the  salary  of  the  post- 
master do  the  other  assistant  postmasters  receive  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Do  you  wish  a  statement  showing  the  percentage 
of  the  others? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Those  receiving  less  than  50  per  cent  and  the  amount 
less  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  in  the  lower  grades  only,  particularly  in  the 
gradas  below  $1,000,  that  we  fail  to  allow  the  maximum. 

Mr.  FiNi^Y.  In  regard  to  those  who  do  not  receive  the  50  per  cent, 
do  you  not  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  formulate  a  rule  that  will  govern 
all  cases,  taking  an  office,  say,  whose  postmaster  gets  a  salary  of 
$2,000,  a  rule  to  give  to  each  assistant  postmaster  the  same  salary,  or 
do  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  endeavor  to  do  that. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is,  we  endeavor  not  to  discriminate. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  understand.  Do  other  considerations  not  enter 
into  your  calculations  as  to  what  compensation  you  could  give  the 
postmaster  for  a  post-office,  we  will  say,  that  has  ripened  into  a  second 
class — say  the  receipts  are  $8,800  a  year,  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  is  always  this  factor,  of  course,  the  actual 
volume  of  business. 

ilr.  Fin  LEY.  Is  it  possible  in  all  cases  where,  we  will  say,  a  third- 
class  office  has  ripened  into  a  second-class  office,  and  the  receipts  of 
the  office  are,  say^  $8,800 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  A  third-class  office  may  have  ripened  into  a  sec- 
ond-class office  with  a  considerable  margin,  or  it  may  have  just  gone 
over  the  line.  In  the  latter  case  the  volume  of  business  is  smaller 
than  if  it  had  gone  into  the  class  with  a  considerable  margin.  These 
two  cases  represent,  of  course,  different  conditions  of  business.  In 
one  case  there  is  a  larger  volume  of  business  than  in  the  other,  and 
that  condition  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  adjusting  the  assist- 
ant postmaster's  salary. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  But  would  you  give  to  each  office  that  ripened  into  a 
second  class,  with  a  volume  of  business  ot  say,  $8,800 — ^would  you 
give  the  assistant  postmaster  at  all  such  ofiices  the  same  salary? 
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Mr.  HiTCHGOCK.  We  would  endeavor  to. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  sure  of  that;  but  I  am  askins  now  as  a  matter 
of  administration.     Do  you  find  it  practical  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  do  not ;  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  tne  facts. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  how  many  there  will 
be  in  advance. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  know,  when  you  come  to  that,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, your  course  of  action ;  but  do  you  give  the  assistant  postmaster, 
where  the  office  ripens  into  another  class,  with  the  same  volume  of 
business,  the  same  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  endeavor  to  do  that.  That  is  the  only  fair 
way  to  handle  the  matter. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  sure  of  that;  but  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at 
was,  are  there  any  instances  where  it  is  impossible? 

Mr.  Hedge.  All  of  the  second-class  offices  are  not  of  the  same  size 
and  do  not  do  the  same  amount  of  business. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  have  just  made  that  point. 
•  Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  want  to  know  whether  all  third-class  offices  that 
ripen  into  second-class  offices  with  the  same  volume  of  business, 
whether  you  in  all  such  cases  give  the  assistant  postmaster  the  same 
salary  ? 

Mr,  Hitchcock.  So  far  as  w^e  can  gauge  the  number  of  such  offices 
ripening,  as  you  describe  it,  we  endeavor  to  do  that,  because  that 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  fair  way  to  allot  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  conditions  sometimes 
made  it  unnecessary  as  a  matter  oi  administration  to  make  a  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  If  there  are  peculiar  conditions  of  that  kind,  and 
we  know  about  them,  of  course  we  will  consider  them. 

Mr.  FiNi^Y.  Whether  or  not  you  have  an  ironclad  rule  that  covers 
each  case? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Naturally  we  try  to  administer  this  appropriation 
with  judgment,  so  far  as  we  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then  you  have  no  ironclad  rule? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Oh,  no;  there  is  no  ironclad  rule;  nothing  more 
than  the  limit  that  is  placed  in  this  tabulation  that  you  have  seen. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Say  that  two  post-offices  ripen  at  the  same  time.  One 
ripens  largely — that  is,  it  has  a  surplus  of  business  above  the  class 
into  which  it  goes — while  the  other  barely  gets  in.  Now,  you  do 
try  not  to  give  the  assistant  postmaster  in  that  office  which  barely 
ripens  the  same  salary  as  you  do  the  assistant  postmaster  of  the 
ofnce  which  ripened  largely,  and  whose  duties  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  are  naturadly  inclined  to  do  what  you  suggest. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  As  to  the  merits  of  this  appropriation,  do  you  think 
that  the  segregation  as  made  here,  giving  to  certain  postmasters  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  postmaster's  salary,  that  the  compensation  is 
ample  and  sufficient  as  a  general  proposition? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes ;  we  do.  Of  course,  if  we  did  not  think  so  we 
would  not  have  submitted  the  estimate  in  that  form.  The  reason  Tvas 
given  at  the  opening  of  the  hearing  on  this  appropriation — we  find 
that  generally  the  assistant  postmasters  who  have  been  serving  under 
the  third-class  postmasters  are  appointed  assistants  when  the  offices 
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go  into  the  second  class.  As  a  rule  we  can  increase  their  salaries  quite 
a  little  without  giving  them  the  maximum.  That  is,  they  receive 
under  the  method  a  fair  increase  in  compensation  without  obtaining 
ihe  maximum  at  the  outset. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  pass  to  the  next  item,  which  covers 
the  compensation  of  clerks  in  first  and  second  class  post-offices.  I 
wish  to  ask  a  few  general  questions  before  submitting  the  matter  to 
the  committee.  Afr.  Hitchcock,  will  you  inform  the  committee 
whether  or  not  there  are  employed  in  any  first-class  post-office  any 
clerks  whose  work  is  diiferent  from  that  for  which  he  ls  designated? 
Or  are  all  the  clerks  performing  work  of  the  particular  class  to  which 
they  are  designated  ? 

Mr.  HiTGHCocK.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  your 
question  go  to  the  matter  of  civil-service  requirements? 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all.  I  am  going  into  the  matter  of  this 
particular  law ;  whether,  for  example,  any  individual  in  any  first  or 
second  class  post-office,  appointed  as  a  distributing  clerk  and  doing 
the  work  of  a  cashier,  or  appointed  as  a  bookkeeper  and  doing  the 
work  of  an  assistant  superintendent  of  delivery.  In  other  words,  are 
all  the  clerks  performing  work  for  w^hich  they  are  appointed?  For 
your  information  I  will  state  that  this  particular  classification  of 
clerks  was  made  to  defeat  the  practice  in  some  offices  of  having  em- 
ployees performing  service  different  than  that  of  the  particular  posi- 
tion to  which  they  had  been  appointed,  and  I  wish  to  inquire  if  uier6 
are  any  cases  now  in  the  service  where  the  clerks  are  performing 
work  different  than  the  work  which  they  had  been  designated  for? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no 
cases  of  that  kind  that  have  the  approval  of  the  Department.  We 
administer  this  appropriation  strictly — that  is,  we  endeavor  to  apply 
it  in  strict  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  legislation.  As  you 
know,  the  distribution  of  clerks  in  post-offices  is  a  matter  that  is 
under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  postmasters,  and  I  could  not  attempt 
to  say  whether  or  not  at  present  any  postmasters  have  failed  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  law.  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  But  I  can  say  to 
you  very  frankly  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  my  bureau,  we  do 
not  tolerate  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  that  in  the  administration 
of  the  service  it  is  possible  for  a  man  designated  as  superintendent 
of  delivery  to  be  permitted  to  perform  the  service  of  a  cashier? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Well,  I  have  never  understood  it  in  that  way.  I 
have  assumed  that  when  Congress  appropriated  for  so  many  superin- 
tendents of  delivery  it  was  appropriating  for  so  many  employees  to 
do  that  service. 

The  Chairman.  For  your  information — ^you  were  not  in  this  Bu- 
reau at  the  time  of  this  classification — I  will  state  that  there  were 
many  instances  where  employees  had  a  particular  designation  that 
were*  performing  service  entirely  foreign  to  that  designation;  and 
this  cmssification  was,  after  considerable  trouble,  agreed  upon,  with 
the  understanding  that  all  of  these  practices  would  be  discontinued. 
I  wondered  if  the  Department  had  followed  that  caref ullv  enough 
to  be  able  to  say  whether  or  not  there  were  any  exceptions  there  now. 
I  suppose  Mr.  Grandfield  would  be  better  able  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Grandfield.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  exceptions.  We 
have  not  had  a  report  from  the  inspectors 

Mr.  Hedge.  Is  it  the  duty  of  inspectors  to  report  such  things? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  in  violation  of  the 
civil-service  requirements,  and  naturally  the  Department  ought  not 
to  overlook  anythinff  of  that  kind  if  it  exists. 

The  Chairman.  As  Mr.  Grandfield  will  recall,  when  this  classifi- 
cation was  put  into  effect  originally  there  were  many  such  instances, 
and  whether  they  have  paid  any  attention  to  it  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  have  an  instance  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
the  civil-service  regulations  did  prohibit  a  man  as  finance  clerk  in  a 
post-office  from  doing  further  duty  of  forwarding  letters  on  the 
report  of  an  inspector. 

The  Chairman.  At  all  events,  so  far  as  you  know,  and  you  have 
taken  pains  to  inquire,  I  presume,  the  various  clerks  in  the  various 
first  and  second  class  officas  are  now  performing  the  duties  for  which 
they  are  designated  and  receiving  the  pay  for  that  class  of  work 
which  they  are  performing? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  would  certainly  expect  our  postmasters  and 
other  representatives  of  the  Department  to  report  any  irregularity 
of  that  kind  if  they  knew  them  to  exist. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  I  understand  that  that  is  to  prevent  a  postmaster 
who  had  a  cashier  from  calling  upon  him  in  an  emergency  or  rush  of 
business  to  perform  some  other  duties  about  the  office  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  as  it  would  have  reference  to  that, 
where  there  is  an  emergency  case.  But  it  was  certainly  expected  that 
this  classification  would  prevent  a  man  being  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  auditor  and  perrorming  the  service  of  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  money  orders,  for  example;  or  to  receive  the  pay  of  an 
assistant  cashier  and  perform  the  service  of  a  lower  grade  or  work. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  generally  understood,  of  course,  that  in  cases 
cf  emergency,  as  in  the  holiday  season,  for  instance,  that  employees 
of  a  post-office  can  be  culled  upon  to  assist  in  any  line  of  work,  t  am 
referring  only  to  the  general  practice. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Supposing  there  was  a  cashier  in  an  office  not  utilizing 
all  his  time  in  that  particular  work.  In  order  to  economize  the  post- 
master might  use  him  in  some  other  branch  of  the  office.  Do  you 
not  think  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Certainly.     That  would  be  good  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  This  was  to  prevent  an  indirect  method  of  promotion — 
paying  higher  salaries  for  lower  grade  work. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  would  like  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some 
months  ago,  as  you  recall,  the  President  issued  an  Executive  order,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  classifying 
cashiers  and  finance  clerks  in  our  post-offices,  with  a  proviso  that  the 
incumbents  who  were  holding  these  positions  should  not  be  brought 
into  the  classified  service  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Post- 
master-General. In  order  to  comply  with  the  plain  intent  of  that 
order  we  made  a  general  inquiry  all  over  the  United  States  at  post- 
offices  where  there  were  finance  clerks  and  cashiers  to  ascertain  if 
those  financ*e  clerks  and  cashiers  were  actually  performing  their 
duties  and  also  to  ascertain  if  they  were  competent  to  perform  their 
duties.     I  think  the  reports  showed  that  there  were  very  few  cases 
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where  finance  clerks  and  cashiers  were  not  actually  performing  the 
duties  of  their  pasitions. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Were  they  all  covered  into  the  civil  service? 

llr.  Hitchcock.  No,  sir;  they  vere  not  all  covered  in,  because 
there  were  some  reported  upon  imf avorably,  and  they  are  simply 
holding  the  positions  without  the  classification  applying  to  them. 
The  actual  covering-in  of  these  employees  has  not  been  accomplished 
yet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Who  makes  the  report? 

ilr.  Hitchcock.  The  postmaster  primarily,  but  if  there  is  any 
tjuestion  about  his  report  we  get  additional  information  through  our 
inspectors. 

Mr,  GrRiGGS.  You  had  better  first  inquire  into  the  record  of  the 
postmaster  before  .you  get  his  recommendation  and  before  putting 
somebody  in  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  luTCHCOCK.  Well,  of  course,  we  have  his  record  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  we  also  have  the  record^  of  these  employees ;  but  we  get  a 
formal  recommendation  from  the  postmaster.  1  did  not  mean  to 
s^y  that  we  base  our  action  entirely  upon  the  postmaster's  report,  be- 
cause we  do  not    We  take  up  each  case  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  know  that  most  of  the  postmasters  in  the  South  have 
a  member  of  their  family  in  their  office. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  This  is  not  always  shown  on  our  record. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  Suppose  I  place  a  man  who  is  a  civil-service  em- 
ploj'^ee,  we  will  say,  at  the  general  delivery,  and  a  finance  clerk  who 
is  not  under  the  civil  service  yet  is  ordered  by  the  postmaster  to  help 
the  general  delivery  clerk  out;  would  the  civil  service  permit  that 
sort  of  a  thing?  Will  the  civil  service,  in  other  words,  permit  a  man 
in  the  civil  service  to  do  work  belonging  to  a  regular  employee  who  is 
not  classified  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  answer  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  but  1  should  say  if  that  cashier  or  finance  clerk 
had  performed  satisfactorily  his  own  duties  it  would  be  entirely 
proper  to  employ  him  at  anything  else  where  it  was  desirable  to 
utilize  his  services.  But,  first  of  all,  I  think  the  Commisssion  would 
insist  upon  his  doing  his  own  work,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would 
othei-wise  approve  or  his  being  assigned  to  any  other  service. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  was  my  question  a  moment  ago — whether  an  em- 
ployee like  a  cashier,  say,  performing  his  own  service,  would  be 
allowed  to  work  in  any  other  place  in  the  office  in  case  his  services 
were  needed,  and  whether  there  is  anything  to  prevent  the  post- 
ma.ster  from  doing  that. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  think  that  would  be 
the  proper  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  various  classes  of  compensation  to  clerks 
in  the  first  and  second  class  offices,  where  you  have  recommended  in- 
creases, are  those  increases  based  upon  the  certain  officers  requiring 
these  high-grade  clerks,  as  superintendent  of  delivery,  etc.,  or  for 
purposes  of  promotion  ?  Take  for  example  page  9  of  the  bill.  That 
js  tne  first  instance  of  increase  in  the  class  "  Superintendent  of  de- 
livery and  superintendent  of  mail."  There  are  now  authorized  17,  at 
not  exceeding  $2,700  each.  You  ask  for  an  increase  of  3.  Are  there 
3  offices  that  require  those  appointments? 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  upon  that  ques- 
tion right  at  this  point.  I  see  that  this  bill  represents  the  distribu- 
tion of  increases  and  promotions  as  given  in  the  original  estimate,  and 
I  want  to  apologize  to  the  committee  for  asking  an  entire  revision  of 
this  estimate.  I  have  given  the  subject  very  careful  consideration, 
and  I  have  come  to  a  some'what  different  conclusion  about  the  promo- 
lions.  These  estimates  were  prepared,  as  you  know,  sometime  ago, 
when  I  was  not  so  familiar  with  the  matter  as  I  am  now,  and  after 
fuller  consideration  I  feel  that  I  would  prefer  to  revise^  them. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  just  indicate  what  you  want  done? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  will  read  what  I  would  like  to  substitute.  I 
would  like  to  state,  first,  the  purpose  of  this  revision.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  throw  the  promotions  of 
clerks  into  the  lower  grades.  I  think  that  it  is  in  the  lower  grades 
that  promotions  are  most  needed.     I  will  begin  at -the  lower  classes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  turn  to  page  16  of  the  bill,  and 
they  will  see  a  table  which  will  enable  them  to  follow  it  more  rapidly 
than  the  wording  of  the  bill.  That  table  is  made  up  from  your  re- 
ports of  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  And  that  is  the  table  I  now  wush  to  revise.  Be- 
ginning with  the  lowest — that  is,  with  the  $600  grade — I  wish  to 
make  a  suggestion  about  the  still  lower  grades  quite  independently  of 
all  this.  I  will  begin  with  the  $600  grade,  and  the  revision  is  as 
follows :  "  Provide  tor  the  promotion  of  50  per  cent  from  the  $600 
gi*ade  to  the  $700  grade,  instead  of  40  per  cent." 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  add  in  percentages  and  not  in  figures? 

The  Chair^ian.  You  may  make  your  statement  in  your  own  w^ay^ 
and  we  will  make  the  corrections. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  total  number  of  promotions  would  be  2,121 
instead  of  1,607.  Then,  40  per  cent  from  the  $700  gi-ade  to  the  $800 
grade  instead  of  25  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  1,662  promotions  instead 
of  1,039.  Twenty  per  cent  from  the  $8()b  grade  to  the  $900  grade 
instead  of  15  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  857  instead  of  636.  Five  per 
cent  from  the  $900  grade  to  the  $1,000  grade  instead  of  10  per  cent ; 
that  is  to  say,  139  instead  of  279.  Five  per  cent  from  the  $1,000  to 
the  $1,100  grade  instead  of  10  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  137  instead  of 
275.  Five  per  cent  from  the  $1,100  grade  to  the  $1,200  grade  instead 
of  10  per  cent ;  that  is  to  say,  84  instead  of  167. 

Xow,  beyond  that  we  do  not  recommend  any  promotions. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  total  number  of  promotions  and 
the  aggregate  sum  that  it  would  make? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  would  make  alto^gether  5,780  promotions,  or 
$578,000  in  aggregate  amount. 

Now,  to  explain  the  change  in  the  still  lower  grades — that  is,  in  the 
grades  below  $600.  I  offer  as  a  substitute  for  our  original  estimate 
the  recommendation  that  instead  of  appropriating  for  a  specific 
number  of  clerks  in  charge  of  numbered  stations  in  the  one,  two.  and 
three  hundred  dollar  grades,  a  lump  sum  for  clerks  in  charge  be 
allowed,  with  the  proviso  that  salaries  are  not  to  exceeed  $300.  The 
lump  sum  would  be  $490,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  increase  of  $10,000  over  your  old  esti- 
mate. 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  can  give  you  the  number  for  each  grade  in  the 
first  three  grades,  the  only  grades  that  would  come  in  under  this 
revised  plan.  In  the  lowcist  grade,  the  $100  grade,  there  are  1,600. 
Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  what  is  employed  now,  or  would  be. 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  No;  that  is  an  increase  of  100  clerks  over  what  is 
employed  now  in  the  first  grade.  I  did  not  read  the  increase  in  those 
throe  grades,  but  I  will  give  it  to  you  now.  Sixteen  hundred  in  all. 
an  increase  of  100.  In  the  $200  grade,  900  in  all,  an  increase  of  100. 
In  the  $800  grade,  500  in  all,  an  increase  of  100. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  advantage  is  there  in  doing  away  with  the 
>egregation  of  those  first  three  grades  and  merging  them  into  one 
item  if  you  are  making  the  designations  practically  the  stime? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  From  our  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  as  permit- 
ling  an  easier  handling  of  the  appropriation  by  the  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Your  reconmiendation  is  to  merge  the  first,  second, 
and  third  grades  into  one  item  of  $490,000;  but  you  segregate  that 
yourself  into  1,600  in  the  first  grade,  900  in  the  second  grade,  find 
500  in  the  third  grade.  If  you  should  segregate  those  three  Just 
exactly,  would  that  make  that  any  more  diffK'ult  to  administer? 
ilr.  Hitchcock.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Because  we  would  be  limited  to  that  number  in 
♦*arh  of  those  grades,  whereas  we  feel  that  it  would  be  much  better 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view  to  allow  the  Department  to 
exercise  its  judgment  in  fixing  the  salarie*-'. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  getting  back  to  the  old  contest  between 
Congress  and  the  Departments  as  to  whether  or  not  Congress  will 
simply  appropriate  a  lump  sum  and  let  the  Department  spend  it 
according  to  the  Department's  judgment,  or  whether  these  appro- 
priations shall  be  segregated  into  items. 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  fiut  it  is  a  rather  peculiar  item,  and  I  believe  it 

would  be  better  administration  to  permit  it  to  be  handled  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  were  merged,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  would  it 

probabh^  result  in  an  increased  number  of  higher  class  clerks  or 

would  it  result  in  an  increased  number  in  the  lower  grades  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Under  my  administration  I  think  there  would  be 
an  increased  number  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  we  should  increase  the  number  and  main- 
tain the  language,  would  you  not  be  able  to  administer  the  Depart- 
ment according  to  what  your  judgment  now  dictates?  Suppose 
vour  judgment  recommends  1,500  men  in  the  $G00  grade,  and  we 
"make  it  1,500? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  I  desire  to  study  this 
matter  a  little  further,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  discriminate  be- 
tween these  grades  at  the  present  time.     But  my  judgment  is  that  we 
could  get  men  to  take  most  of  these  stations  at  a  lower  salary. 
]tfr.  Snapp.  Would  you  do  it  if  the  appropriation  was  less? 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  would  be  obliged  to  then. 
Mr.  Snapp.  Then  if  we  segregate  them  into  classes  as  they  have 
been,  and  decrease  the  number  in  the  $300  grade,  it  would  force  you 
to  economize  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  simply  that  I  do  not  feel  like  taking  the 
responsibility  as  yet.  It  is  my  judgment  that  we  could  have  more 
Dombered  stations  at  lower  salaries  than  at  present.    It  can  be  ar- 
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ranged  when  new  stations  are  established.  The  clerks  in  charge  of 
these  numbered  stations  in  so  many  cases  are  cashiers  in  drug  stores 
or  performing  other  duties.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  pretty 
general  demand  for  numbered  stations  in  drug  stores  or  other  places 
of  business ;  it  is  an  asset  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Where  $100  a  year  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes.  They  will,  of  course,  apply  for  as  much 
salary  as  they  think  they  can  get;  but  in  many  cases  they  are  glad 
to  conduct  a  numbered  station;  it  generally  means  additional  busi- 
ness, for  people  to  so  into  the  store  to  avail  themselves  of  the  postal 
facilities,  ana  that  brings  more  patronage  to  the  store. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Isn't  it  only  in  exceptional  cases  where  they  do  suffi- 
cient business  to  justify  more  than  $200  a  year? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  are  a  good  many  cases  where  I  think  $300 
wiU  be  entirely  proper;  in  fact,  there  are  numbered  stations  where 
we  pay  as  high  as  $900  at  present. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Those  would  not  be  drug-store  stations,  would  they? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  I  think  there  are  cases  in  New  York  City 
where  we  pay  as  high  as  $900  a  year  in  drug  stores.  But  you  under- 
stand we  are  not  cutting  out  those  clerks.  But  I  think  if  this  appro- 
priation is  administered  in  a  businesslike  way  we  can  establish  new 
numbered  stations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  necessary  service 
without  paying  such*  large  salaries  to  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Gardner.  These  $900  station  clerks  designated  here  are  post- 
office  clerks? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  are  included  in  these  other  items.  If  vou 
will  read  the  item  through,  you  will  see  that  it  gives  all  of  the  various 
designations,  including  clerKs  in  charge. 

The  Chairman.  And  clerks  in  charge  run  up  to  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murdock.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  why  it  is  more 
difficult  to  administer  under  segregation  the  first  three  grades  than  it 
is  the  upper  gi'ades? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Simply  because  it  is  a  question  of  numbered  sta- 
tions; that  is  all.  If  We  want  to  place  a  numbered  station  in  a  given 
store,  we  have  to  get  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  say,  of  a  drug 
store.  Suppose  we  go  to  him  and  say  we  will  allow  a  clerk  at  $100 
a  year  to  taKe  this  omce.  He  might  reply  that  he  will  not  allow  his 
clerk  to  be  interrupted  as  much  as  would  be  necessary  for  that  addi- 
tional compensation. 

Mr.  Murdock.  That  is  an  added  element. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  why,  in  this  item,  the  Department  could 
administer  the  appropriation  in  a  more  businesslike  manner  than 
when  we  have  a  specified  number  of  clerks  in  each  CTade.  It  is  be- 
cause we  often  have  to  negotiate  with  proprietors  of  business  places 
in  order  to  get  these  numbered  stations  esttablished.  Of  course  we 
will  endeavor  to  administer  that  lump  sum  with  economy,  so  far  as 
we  can. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  Have  you  any  clerks  in  charge  of  stations  at  a  less 
compensation  than  $100  a  year? 

Mr.  HiTCHC(X'K.  I  think  there  are  some  at  $50. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  were  47  on  the  30th  of  June  last  at  $50  each. 
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The  Chaikman.  Have  j^ou  any  between  $50  and  $100? 
Mr.  HrrcHoocK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  Then  all  of  the  othei-s  are  employed  at  a  hundred 
dollars  each  ? 

Mr.  HiTCHcx)CK.   No. :   there  are  cases  where  we  pay  $1 ;   and  one 
at  $4. 
Mr.  SxAPP.  ^Vhere  do  they  appear  in  this  bill? 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  $50  clerks? 

The  Chairman.  On  page  15,  "  Clerks  in  charge  of  stations  at  a  rate 
of  compensation  not  to  exceed  $100  each."  That  was  put  in  there  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  at  places  in  the  residential 
part  of  the  city  where  thev  wanted  opportunities  to  purchase  stamps. 
1  wondered  what  the.resuft  had  been. 

What  do  you  recommend,  if  anything,  with  refcFence  to  the  five 
and  six  hunared  dollar  grades  different  from  what  it  is  here? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  would  recommend  60  per  cent  from  $400  to  $500, 
which  Tvould  make  a  total  of  300. 
Mr.  Grandfield.  That  is  the  number  of  clerks  affected. 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  And  60  per  cent  from  $500  to  $600.    That  would 
make  a  total  of  480. 

The  Chairman.  What  recommendation  have  you.  for  the  first 
grade  ?  Simply  for  new  clerks  irrespective  of  your  recommendation 
lor  promotions? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I.  have  explained  that  with  the  segregation  as  I 
read  it  for  the  first  three  grades,  there  would  be  an  increase  of  a  hun- 
dred each  in  the  one  hundred,  the  two  hundred,  and  the  three  hundred 
dollar  grades.     In  the  $400  grade  there  would  be  120. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  for  new  service  irrespective  of  pro- 
motion.    That  is  an  increase  of  120  in  the  $400  grade? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yos;  120  in  the  $400  grade,  and  in  the  $500  grade 
there  would  be  380.     The  numbers  in  the  grades  from  600  up  to  1,200 
I  have  given  you. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  for  promotions  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  true ;  but  I  also  read  the  whole  number  of 
appointments. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  amounts  -separated,  so  that  we  may 
know  the  additional  amount  of  money  that  you  would  want  for  the 
increased  service*  without  res^^ect  to  the  amount  for  promotion  serv- 
ices— ^the  total  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  One  million  eighty  thousand  four  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  the  connnitteG  with  a  revised 
table  which  would  show  simply  the  distribution  of  additional  clerks 
needed  for  the  service  irrespective  of  the  table  which  would  show  the 
promotions? 

Mr.  Hitcii(x>ck.  Yes;  I  would  like  very  much  to  do  that.  We 
will  have  a  statement  prepared. 

Tlie  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  hoAv  many  additional  clerks,  in 
the  aggregate,  you  will  need  on  account  of  the  increased  voliune  of 
senice,  without  raspect  to  anv  promotions? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  would  be  1,804,  exclusive  of  the  300  for  the 
numbered  .stations. 
The  Chairman.  In  the  one,  two,  and  three  hundred  dollar  grades? 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Grandkield.  One  hundred  and  twenty  at  $400;  380  at  $500^ 
and  1,304  at  $600.  The  total  amounts  involved  are  $48,000  for  the- 
$400  grade;  $190,000  for  the  $500  grade,  and  $782,000  for  the  ${\0f> 
grade. 

The  Chairman.  What  additional  clerks  do  you  estimate  for  irre- 
spective of  qny  promotions  in  the  grades  above  $600? 

Mr.  Grandfieli).  None. 

The  Chair^iax.  Then  you  would  want  to  modify  your  recom- 
mendations above  the  $600  grade  so  as  to  eliminate  any  additionat 
clerks  in  those  grades,  leaving  each  grade  the  same  as  the  current 
law. 

Mr.  (jRANDFiEiJ).  Oh,  no;  the  grades  will  all  have  to  be  changed 
up  to  $1,200. 

The  CiiAiRM.vN.  I  mean  above  $1,200. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  is  no  change  whatever  excepting  superin- 
tendents of  stations  in  New  York  Citv.  I  have  sent  a  letter  about 
that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  you  desire  to  have  some  stations 
changed  ? 

Mr.  HitcHcoGK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  some  increases. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Some  increases  and  some  reductions;  but  the 
total  increase  of  expenditure  involved  is  $5,600. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  increases  in  18  of  the  stations  and  a 
decrease  in  1  station,  making  a  net  increase  in  money  of  $5,600. 
That  is  a  change  of  law  with  reference  to  those  stations  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  above  the  $1,200  grade  you  have  recom- 
mended a  new  position,  that  of  stenographer.  Do  you  now  revise 
that  estunate  and  withdraw^  the  recommendation  for  a  stenographer? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  remember  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  recommendation  is  to  add  a  stenographer  in 
each  of  the  grades  from  $900  to  $1,800,  inclusive.  Now,  in  this  new- 
revision  of  your  estimate  do  you  make  any  change  in  that? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.   None  whatever  as  regards  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  'VMien  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  if  you  made  any 
recommendation  for  new  offices,  or  promotions  above  $1,200,  you  ex- 
cepted that. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  does  not  increase  the  number  of  places. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  it  would  increase  the  number,  necessarily, 
by  one. 

Mr.  Grandfield.  No  ;  it  is  only  a  title. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  will  increase  the  number  of  designations,  but 
not  the  actual  number  of  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Take,  for  instance,  the  $1,800  class.  You  had 
under  the  designation  an  increase  of  15. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  has  been  revised. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  no  notice  of  it. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  mean  so  far  as  an  increased  number  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  present  recommendation  you  revised  that  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  increase  of  five  is  cut  out. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  put  the  word  "  stenographer  ''  in  you  would 
not  want  to  increase  the  number  of  places? 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  you  appoint  a  stenographer  at 
fLSOO? 

ilr.  Hitchcock.  He  is  already  employed  as  a  stenographer,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  him  that  title, 
that  is  all.  I  do  not  see  very  much  point  to  it  myself,  but,  as  I 
understand  it,  some  postmaster  made  the  recommendation. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Isn't  it  the  practice  that  private  secretaries  to  post- 
masters, with  few  exceptions,  are  also  stenographers  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  not  the  new  title  of  stenographer  sim- 
ply result  in  employment  of  an  additional  individual  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  If  a  man  is  a  stenographer  now,  it  is  a  part  of  his 
duties,  but  he  is  called  something  else.     It  is  simply  a  change  of  title. 

Mr.  Snapp.  If  you  called  him  a  stenographer,  could  you  call  upon 
him  under  the  law  to  perform  any  other  duties  ? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  The  clerks  are  called  clerks. 

Mr.  Snapp.  As  designated  here  in  this  recommendation  he  would 
be  there  as  a  stenographer.  On  pag^e  11  the  increase  is  from  119  to 
120.  and,  as  I  imderstand  it,  that  is  simply  by  the  addition  of  a 
stenographer. 

Mr.  Grandfield.  He  is  employed  now. 

The  Chairman.  Take  that  matter  which  Mr.  Snapj)  has  called 
your  attention  to.  If  the  word  "  stenographer  "  is  retained  in  that 
classification,  and  the  number  of  employees  of  that  classification  is 
not  increased,  how  are  vou  going  to  appoint  the  stenographer  at 
:^1,800? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  It  is  onW  to  provide  a  title  for  a  man  who  is  now 
employed. 

Tlie'  Chairman.  ^Vhere  is  there  an  instance  where  a  man  is  em- 
ploA'ed  as  a  stenographer,  at  $1,700,  and  given  a  different  title? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  a  while  ago  that  there  were  no 
employees  who  were  doing  service  other  than  that  to  which  they  were 
designated  ? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  You  can  not  make  a  title  to  cover  all  a  man's 
duties. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  stenographers  employed  who  do  no 
Mfvice  except  stenography ? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  No;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  in  all  cases  private  secretaries? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  I  understand  what  the  trouble  is  about 
tlisU.  At  one  of  the  large  offices,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  was  an 
additional  clerk  acting  as  a  private  secretary,  and  instead  of  having 
more  than  one  person  employed  under  the  title  of  private  secretary, 
they  wanted  some  other  designation. 

ilr.  Grandfield.  There  are  men  employed  whose  official  duties  are 
those  of  a  stenoCTapher,  but  who  are  claased  as  something  else. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  do  thev  do  as  stenographers  ? 

Mr.  GrRAXDFrELD.  Write  letters. 

3fr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Hitchcock's  understanding  is  that  they  are 
cJaKsed  as  private  secretaries,  and  your  understanmng  is  that  they  are 
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classified  as  clerks.  Do  you  know  what  the  present  classification  of 
those  men  who  are  doine:  stenoffraphic  work  in  the  large  offices  is,  Mr. 
Grandfield? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Are  your  private  secretaries  now  designated  as 
clerks  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  regular  designation  for  them. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  can  see  only  one  advantage  in  this  change.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  did  not  look  into  the  matter  more  carefully.  I  do 
remember  in  a  casual  way  that  that  question  came  up,  and"  I  made 
some  inquiries  about  it,  but  I  don't  know,  as  I  ought  to  know,  just 
what  the  reason  is  for  this  insertion.  But  I  think  the  object  is  to 
make  it  posvsible  at  lar^e  post-offices  to  employ  more  than  one  person 
in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary.  Tnat  is,  a  postmaster  at  a 
large  office  might  wish  to  have  several  secretaries  or  correspondence 
clerks  at  these  Mgh  grades.  This  would  make  it  possible  to  give  him 
another.  That  is  the  only  object  I  can  think  of  tor  that  change.  It 
is  the  only  one  that  occurs  to  me  now. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  there  any  real  necessity  for  stenographers  at  a  sal- 
ary as  high  as  $1,800,  $1,700,  and  $1,000,  and  so  on,  in  these  important 
post-offices  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  at  such  post-offices  as  New  York  and 
Chicago  that  it  would  be  quite  proper.  That  is  my  jud^ent. 
Those  offices  are  almost  equal  to  Government  Departments  in  the 
volume  of  business  handled. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  think  they  are;- 1  think  they  are  more  important. 
Have  you  not  many  steno^:^phers,  competent  stenographers,  in  the 
Department  here  at  a  less  salary  than  $1,600,  $1,700,  and  $1,800? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  have  manv  at  $1,800,  correspondence  clerks. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  They  have  served  for  many  years  and  have  gone  up 
by  promotion  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes ;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  same  rule  would  not  apply  to  this  designation 
you  put  in  here,  that  same  rule  of  promotion  from  year  to  year, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes ;  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  FiNLBY.  Would  you  start  them  at  $1,800? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  does  not  mean  that  he  would  be  appointed 
directly  to  that  position. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  It  is  a  new  position? 

Mr.  HiTcrtcocK.  Oh,  no;  a  clerk  has  been  moved  up,  a  civil-sH^r- 
vice  employee,  through  successive  grades. 

Mr.  FiNLBY.  There  is  no  title  of  stenographer  in  a  previous  bill, 
that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  assume  not. 

Mr.  Grandfield.  But  there  are  such  positions. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  understand  that;  but  there  are  none  designated  in 
the  appropriation  bills,  the  law,  as  such  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  the  purpose  was  to  make  it  possible  to 
promote  to  such  positions  experienced  correspondence  clerks  who 
have  gone  up  through  the  grades  in  the  larger  offices  and  who  are 
valuable  because  of  their  experience  in  that  kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  revised  estimate  for  the  number  of  clerks 
you  recommend  for  new  service  2,104  clerks,  including  the  300  addi- 
tional for  the  $100,  $200,  and  $300  grades,  as  against  2,204  in  your 
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first  estimate.  Now,  do  you  make  any  change  in  your  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  total  sum  for  this  service?  Your  estimate  for  this 
entire  service  originally  was  $22,680,000.  Do  you  change  that  sum 
in  your  revised  estimate  ? 

Sir.  Hitchcock.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  changed.  The  purpose  was 
to  readjust  the  promotion  scale  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  pro- 
motions in  the  lower  grades,  but  not  to  increase  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  revised  estimate  you  make  no  recommen- 
dation for  any  additional  clerk  above  the  $1,200  grade? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  for  any  promotion  above  the  $1,100  grade? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  do  not,  with  the  exception  of  flie  station 
superintendents.     We  stop  at  $1,200. 

The  Chairman.  Just  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  I  will 
read  a  letter  received  this  morning  from  Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  then 
ask  him  to  explain  it. 

The  chairman  then  read  to  the  committee  the  following  letter : 

Post-Office  Depabtment, 
Office  of  Fibst  Assistant  Postmaster-Genebax, 

Washington,  January  19,  1906. 
Hon.  Jesse  Oyerstreet, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib:  The  act  of  March. 2,  1880,  classifying  clerks  in  ix«t-offlces,  provides  that 
tbe  salaries  of  the  superintendents  of  Stations  A  and  D,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  shall 
be  fixed  at  $2,500  each  per  annum,  and  that  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents 
of  Stations  E  and  F  shall  be  fixed  at  $2,200  each  per  annum.  At  the  present 
time  several  stations  of  the  New  York  post-offlce  transact  more  business  than 
Stations  A,  D.  E,  and  F.  I  Inclose  a  statement  showing  the  gross  receipts  of 
tbe  larger  stations  of  the  New  York  post-office  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  and  carriers  assigned  to  each,  the  present  salaries  of  the  superin- 
tendents, and  the  amount  recommended  by  the  postmaster.  The  desirability 
of  amending  the  law  on  this  subject  seems  apparent  The  present  inconsist- 
ency could  be  avoided  by  making  provision  In  the  next  appropriation  act  for  the 
following  changes  in  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents  of  the  larger  stations  of 
the  New  York  post-office,  namely : 

Station  E,  from  $2,200  to  $2,400 ;  Station  F,  from  $2,200  to  $2,000 ;  Station  G, 
from  $2,000  to  $2,200 ;  Station  H,  from  $2,000  to  $2,500 ;  Station  I,  from  $1,700 
to  $2,000;  Station  J,  from  $2,000  to  $2,100;  Station  K,  from  $1,700  to  $2,000; 
Station  N,  from  $1,700  to  $2,000 ;  Station  O,  from  $2,000  to  $2,500 ;  Station  P, 
from  $2,000  to  $2,500;  Station  S,  from  $2,000  to  $2,500;  Station  U,  from  $1,700 
to  $2,000 ;  Station  V.  from  $2,000  to  $2,100 ;  Station  W,  from  $1,800  to  $2,000 ; 
Station  X,  from  $1,600  to  $1,800;  Station  Y,  from  $1,700  to  $2,000;  Madison 
Square  Station,  from  $2,000  to  $2,400 ;  Foreign  Branch  Station,  from  $2,000  to 
$2,500;  Wall  Street  Station,  from  $2,000  to  $2,400. 
Respectfully, 

F.  H.  Hitchcock, 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Hitchcock  may  at  this  point  explain  that  more 
fully  than  he  has  in  the  letter,  because  it  pertains  to  this  estimate. 
It  is  a  general  understanding  that  that  will  reauire  a  change  of  the 
law  of  1889.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  additional  to  what  is  in 
the  letter,  Mr.  Hitchcock  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Tlie  matter  has  been  urged  very  strongly  by  the 
postmaster  at  New  York  City,  and  it  is  at  his  earnest  request  that  I 
nsLve  brought  this  matter  to  tne  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Stajp*ford.  Is  there  any  other  place  in  the  country  where  the 
salaries  of  sui>erintendents  of  stations  are  provided  for  by  law  ? 
Mr.  HrrcHOOCK.  New  York  only. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  the  only  place  for  which  there  is  a  definite 
provision  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  the  only  city,  and  it  is  only  at  the  four 
stations  named  in  the  law,  A,  D,  E,  and  F. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Does  the  necessity  for  making  those  four  designations 
under  the  law  continue? 

The  Chairman.  He  wants  it  changed  so  as  to  include  18. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is,  if  the  salaries  are  provided  for  in  this 
way,  we  propose  that  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to  cover  all  the  sta- 
tions in  some  such  manner  as  that  suggested  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  repeal  the  law  en- 
tirely, as  conditions  might  change  again  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  that  would  be  decidedly  better.  I  would 
favor  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  if  the  committee  thinks  that  these  salaries 
should  be  increased  or  changed  they  could  make  provision  in  the  bill 
accordingly  for  those  cases. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  reconmiend  any  decrease  of  the  salary  at  sta- 
tions A  and  D  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  law  is  left  the  same  as  to  A  and  D. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Taking  those  two  stations  as  a  basis,  it  is  to  place 
the  other  stations  on  a  fair  footing. 

ilr.  Snapp.  Could  not  the  salary  at  A  and  D  be  decreased  some- 
what? Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  to  the  committee  as 
to  whether  they  are  earning  that  salary? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  will  nand  you  a  statement  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  business  at  those  stations.  The  business  has  mcreased  at 
all  of  these  stations.  A,  D,  E,  and  F,  as  well  as  the  others;  and  if 
that  was  a  proper  compensation  at  the  time  the  law  was  enacted,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  hardly  fair  to  cut  it  down  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Could  you  furnish  the  committee  with  the  table 
showing  the  number  of  clerks  that  are  now  employed,  not  last  June 
but  now,  in  the  first  and  second  class  post-offices,  by  classes? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  We  would  like  to  have  such  a  statement.  I  am 
informed  that  the  list  as  furnished  the  committee  by  Mr.  Grandfield 
is  the  list  showing  the  number  of  clerks  in  the  service  on  June  30  last. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  another  one  as  of  October  1, 
and  there  would  be  but  few  changes  since  October  1,  because  I 
observe  that  you  have  not  much  money  left. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  have  had  a  statement  prepared  showing  the 
clerks  of  the  various  grades  appointed  in  each  month  from  July,  1905, 
to  January,  1906,  inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  number? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  total  number  is  1,581. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  please  leave  that  statement  with  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Could  you  also  furnish  the  committee  with  a  list 
showing  the  clerks  in  charge  of  stations,  by  respective  classes,  above 
the  grade  of  $400? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  can  read  you  the  number  from  the  statement 
that  I  have  here.    Beginning  with  the  $400  grade  there  are  210; 
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$500  grade,  103;  $600  grade,  03;  $700  grade,  31;  $800  grade,  19; 
$900  grade,  19;   $1,000  grade,  G. 

ilr.  Stafford.  Are  there  any  employees  in  the  $300  grade  or  below 
that  are  not  clerks  in  charge  of  stations? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  are  employees  at  salaries  as  low  as  $400. ' 

Mr.  Grandfield.  There  are  a  few — laborers  and  janitors. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  you  say  that  you  provide  for  a  GO  per  cent 
increase  in  the  $400  and  $500  classes  in  your  new  estimate,  do  you 
include  in  the  GO  per  cent  the  clerks  in  charge  of  stations,  or  does 
that  merely  refer  to  those  who*  are  performing  other  work,  such  as 
laborers,  janitors,  and  the  like? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  would  cover  them  all.  It  would  cover  the 
entire  item  if  we  get  this  provision  we  have  suggested.  Of  course 
there  vf*ill  be  no  promotions  of  clerks  in  charge  of  stations  above  $300. 
and  there  will  be  no  appointments  of  clerks  in  charge  of  stations 
above  $300.  If  there  were  any  emergency  that  made  it  necessary  to 
have  a  higher  salaried  clerk  in  charge  of  a  numbered  station  we  could 
provide  for  that  by  taking  a  clerk  from  a  post-office,  as  is  done  in 
some  cases,  so  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  that.  Our  sugges- 
tion is  that  we  be  given  a  lump  sum  to  cover  the  salaries  of  clerks  in 
charge  of  stations  up  to  $300. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  I  understand  you  are  making  no  provision  for 
the  increase  of  allowance  to  clerks  in  charge  of  the  stations  above 
$300. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  true.  But  we  do  not  cut  out  the  clerks 
that  are  now  receiving  those  salaries,  you  understand. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  additional  clerks  were  authorized  for 
the  current  fiscal  year;  1,578  was  it  not?  My  understanding  is  that 
that  was  the  number. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  26,988  authorized  by  the  current  law 
and  25,410  for  the  fiscal  year  1905,  leaving  an  additional  increase  of 
1^78. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  additional  clerks  have  been  appointed 
since  the  1st  of  last  July  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  those  three  extra  clerks? 

Mr.  Grandftem).  The  grades  were  not  full  on  June  30 ;  there  were 
vacancies  then  as  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  more  could  you  appoint  during  the 
current  year? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  We  could  appoint  more  than  200  if  we  had  the 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  come  within  the  authority  of  the  law 
for  1.578? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  If  we  had  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  These  appointments  are  to  vacancies. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  not  additional  clerks? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  not  in  the  sense  that  you  mean. 

F  O  A— 06  M 3 
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Mr.  Grandfield.  That  is  another  reason  why  we  wish  to  get  rid  of 
the  designation  of  a  specific  number  of  clerks  in  charge. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  now  discussing  the  reasons  why  yoiz 
want  to  get  rid  of  it;  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
making  it  more  binding  upon  you.  How  many  clerks  are  now  em- 
ployed in  the  service  at  offices  of  the  first  and  second  classes? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  Twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
three. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  not  appointed  1,581  additional 
clerks ;  you  have  filled  vacancies  with  some. 

Mr.  Grandfield.  No;  that  many  additional  clerks.  If  you  will 
take  the  number  of  clerks  on  June  30,  1905,  you  will  see  that  it  was 
not  as  many  as  the  appropriation  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  many  clerks  are  now  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety - 
three. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  were  authorijsed  26,988  ? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  leaves  295  which  may  yet  be  appointed  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  One  hundred  and  twentv-three  of  them  are  in 
the  $100  grade,  19  in  the  $50  grade,  4  in  the  $200  grade,  and  28  in  the 
$400  grade. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  many  in  the  grades  above  $600? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Fifty-five  in  the  $700  grade,  21  in  the  $800 
ffrade,  12  in  the  $900  crade,  and  13  in  the  $1,000  grade.  It  is 
because  the  number  of  these  various  grades  is  fixed  that  we  can  not 
utilize  these  positions. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  of  the  295  yet  remaining  will  be  in 
the  $100  grade? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  now  employed  in  the  $100  grade  ? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  It  is  the  diflference  between  123  and  the  number 
provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  by  that  figure  or  the  figure  of  j^our 
employees  ?  '    . 

Mr.  Snapp.  AVhy  does  not  the  Department  appoint  these  clerks  to 
the  grades  that  Congress  has  provided,  and  for  which  it  has  made 
appropriations? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  could  not  appoint  them  to  other  grades. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  are  allowed  the  full  number  asked  for? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No;  nqt  for  the  full  year.  The  appropriation 
must  provide  for  $255,000  going  back. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  think  that  was  explained  when  we  had  this  table 
up  a  while  ago.  They  asked  for  so  much  money  to  segregate  the 
clerks.  Now,  the  sejo^egated  table  shows  more  than  that  which  we 
have  been  allowing,  m  order  to  leave  a  leeway  in  these  grades.  Now, 
what  the  Department  says  in  effect  is  that  they  do  not  want  all  the 
clerks  that  we  name  in  this  bill,  but  that  they  may  want  the  aggregate 
in  any  one  class  that  we  put  in;  so  that  if  they  use  the  aggregate 
in  any  one  class,  so  many  less  must  be  used  in  some  other  class  in 
order' to  keep  within  the  aggregate  appropriation. 

Adjourned  at  1.20  p.  m. 
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Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Tuesday  Morning^  January  23^  1906. 
Sub-comniittee  called  to  order  at  10.40  a.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  H.  HITCHCOCK,  FIEST  ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTEE-OENEEAL— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  On  yesterday  we  were,  at  the  adjournment,  con- 
sidering the  appropriation  for  clerks  in  first  and  second  class  post- 
offices;  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  had  made  some  suggestions  modifying 
his  original  estimate.  I  would  suggest  now  that  Mr.  HitchcocK 
make  any  additional  explanation  upon  that  item  which  he  desires. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Chairman,  reverting  to  the  matter  of  clerks 
in  charge  of  stations,  our  purpose  was  to  ask  for  a  lump  sum  with 
the  provision  that  no  clerk  should  be  appointed  with  a  salary  ex- 
ceeding $300. 

The  Chairman.  Then  vour  lump  sum  applied  only  to  the  first 
three  grades,  $100  grade,  the  $200  grade,  and  the  $300  grade. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  lump  sum  covered  the  grades  of  $300  and 
less. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  clerks  in  charge  of  sta- 
tions? 

Mr.  HrrcHCOCK.  I  find  that  they  are  all  clerks  in  charge  of  sta- 
tions with  the  exception  of  6  laborers;  and  we  now  propose  to  pro- 
mote those  6  laborers  into  the  next  grade — that  is,  move  them  up 
from  $300  to  $400 — in  order  to  leave  this  fund  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  employment  of  clerks  in  charge  of  stations. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  grade  are  those  laborers  now? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  $300  grade.  And  I  wish  to  add  that  it  is 
our  plan  not  to  appoint  any  more  clerks  in  charge  of  stations  except 
from  this  fund;  that  is  to  say,  no  clerks  in  charge  of  stations  will 
be  appointed  at  salaries  in  excess  of  $300.  The  clerks  in  charge 
of  stations  already  serving  in  the  several  grades,  from  $400  iip  to 
and  including  $900,  will  be  continued,  but  no  promotions  will  be 
made  in  those  grades.  And  gradually  these  higher  salaried  clerks 
in  charge  will  be  dropped  out  as  we  abandon  stations  or  move  them, 
and  when  we  CvStablish  new  stations,  we  will  establish  them  with 
clerks  in  charge  receiving  salaries  not  in  excess  of  $300. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  recommendation  for  promotions  of  clerks 
in  grades  below  the  $1,200  salary  suggested  yesterday,  do  you  include 
the  promotion  or  contemplate  the  promotion  of  any  clerks  in  charge 
of  stations? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No;  we  do  not.  As  far  as  my  own  administra- 
tion is  concerned,  I  commit  my  office  not  to  promote  any  clerks  in 
charge  of  stations  in  the  grades  above  $300. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  data  at  hand  to  indicate  the  number  of 
clerks  in  charge  of  stations  of  the  various  grades  now  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  the  one,  two,  and  three  hundred- 
dollar  grades  are  all  clerks  in  charge  of  stations,  excepting  six  labor- 
ers at  $300.     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  that  is  true. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  committee  the 
number  of  clerks  in  charge  of  stations  at  the  grades  of  $400  to  $1,000, 
inclusive,  which  includes  the  entire  range  of  clerks  in  charge  of  sta- 
tions? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Allow  me  to  ask  right  there,  what  the  reaf^on  is  for  a 
rule  permitting  the  promotion  of  no  clerks  in  charge  of  stations  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  After  giving  this  matter  very  careful  considera- 
tion, we  believe  that  we  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  service  with  this 
limitation.  We  do  not  favor  large  numbered  stations.  If  the  busi- 
ness becomes  heavy,  say  in  drug  stores,  so  that  there  is  a  congestion 
there,  compelling  people  to  wait,  as  they  do  in. many  cases,  we  believe 
that  it  is  better  to  divide  that  business  by  putting  another  numbered 
station  a  square  or  two  away.  That  will  distribute  the  facilities 
throughout  the  community,  and  people  will  not  have  to  go  so  far  to 
get  their  stamps,  register  letters,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  rule  you  suggest  about  the  gradual  do- 
ing away  with  the  higher  compensation  for  clerks  in  charge,  there 
will  result  a  larger  number  of  clerks  in  charge,  at  less  salaries? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  practically  the  same  amount  of  ex- 
pense, but  the  stations  will  be  more  thoroughly  distributed  and  more 
numerous. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;'  and  therefore  they  will  be  more  convenient 
to  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  refer  to  data  to  show  the  number  of  clerks 
in  charge  of  stations  at  the  various  grades  from  $400  to  $1,000  that 
are  now  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  not  that  table  with 
me. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  is  the  system  of  inspection  of  these  stations — ^the 
same  as  other  offices  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  is  an  inspection  that  is  conducted  by  the 
city  postmaster,  under  whom  these  stations  are. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Has  he  a  force  of  men  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  He  has  clerks  that  are  detailed  to  do  that  work  of 
inspection;  but  of  course  if  there  is  any  need  of  it  we  inspect  them 
through  our  inspection  force.  There  is  a  periodical  inspection  of 
these  numbered  stations  by  the  people  designated  to  do  that  work  by 
the  city  postmaster. 

Mr.  Snapp.  A  large  increase  in  these  numbered  stations  would 
necessarily  increase  the  force  of  local  inspectors  who  work  under  the 
local  postmaster. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  may  increase  it  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Supposing  you  were  to  double  the  number.  That 
would  increase  largely  the  local  force  used  for  inspection  purposes. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  would  doubtless  require  twice  as  much  work  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  clerks  in  charge  of  stations 
make  a  daily  report  of  their  business  to  the  postmaster  of  the  money 
orders  that  they  issue  and  the  registered  packages,  and  that  only  on 
rare  occasions  is  any  inspection  had  by  the  postmaster,  and  then  it  is 
generally  the  work  of  the  assistant  postmaster? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  You  are  correct  about  that.  These  inspections 
are  periodical. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  And  the  mere  increase  in  the  number  will  not  result 
in  a  material  increase  of  the  force? 

Mr.  HiTCHoocK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  If  that  is  true,  then^  it  is  the  only  branch  in  this  Gov- 
ernment where  it  does  not  occur. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  proprietors  of  drug  stores  refuse  to  take 
these  stations  because  of  the  cumbersome  work  required  in  making  the 
daily  inspection  and  that  the  returns  are  not.  commensurate  with  the 
work  that  is  done  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  is  this  about  it — ^the  more  numerous  the 
numbered  stations  the  more  convenient  they  are  to  the  people  and  the 
more  selief  there  is  to  the  main  office,  because  they  sell  stamps  and  do 
business  which  is  done  at  some  other  office  if  it  is  not  done  there. 

Mr.  Snapp.  But  if  you  only  did  the  same  amount  of  business  in 
doubling  the  number  of  stations  it  would  necessarily  increase  the  cost 
to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  confident  it  will  reJuce  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  it  will  reduce  the  business  done  in  the  main  office. 
Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  if  you  have  more  stations  there 
will  have  to  be  more  inspection. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  calculate  that  the  increase  would  be  in  the  sale 
of  stamp,  or  money-order  business,  or  registry  service,  or  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Xo  doubt  it  will. 

Mr.  Sjh^app.  Any  increase  in  the  money-order  service  is  not  a  profit 
to  the  Government.  , 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  That  is  a  matter 
of  contlroversy. 

Mr.  Si^'APP.  I  thought  that  was  freely  admitted  on  all  sides.  I  did 
ijot  suppose  anyone  connected  with  the  postal  service  disputed  that. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Well,  I  have  heard  it  disputed  in  the  Depart- 
ment ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  that.  It  is  our  experience, 
however,  that  these  numbered  stations  are  desirable  from  a  business 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Those  clerks  that  you  speak  of  at  the  stations  are  all 
included  as  clerks  at  first  and  second  class  post-offices,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  are  all  included  under  that  general  head. 
Our  suggestion  is  that  these  clerks  in  charge  of  stations  be  provided 
for  in  a  Tump  appropriation. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Does  that  make  any  change  in  vour  estimate  for  1907 
of  $22,920,000? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Your  estimate  remains  the  same? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  makes  no  change  in  our  total  estimate. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Has  not  the  policy  of  the  Department,  as  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  these  stations,  been  largely  changed  in  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  policy  as  it  existed 
prior  to  this  year ;  and  so  that  is  a  rather  difficult  question  for  me  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Grandfield  if  that  is  not  so? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Grandfield  this  question :  In  your 
estimates  in  the  last  several  years,  prior  to  the  present,  have  you  not 
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made  an  arbitrary  increase  in  these  lower  grades  of  about  a  hundred 
to  the  grade  ?     rfas  not  that  been  the  policy  ? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  AVe  recommended  last  year,  if  you  will  recollect, 
that  a  lump  sum  be  made  for  the  $100,  the  $200,  and  the  $300  grades. 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  did  you  in  your  estimates  each  year 
ask  for  about  100  increase  in  your  first  three  grades  ? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  No  ;  we  endeavored  to  ascertain  about  how  many- 
places  would  be  needed  ^in  each  grade,  just  the  same  as  for  any  other 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then,  regarding^  any  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  the 

,  payment  of  these  stations,  or  increased  number  of  low-grade  stations, 

IS  it  the  policy  of  the  Department,  or  will  it  be,  to  establish  these 

regardless  of  the  earnings  of  the  particular  station,  and  in  order  to 

meet  the  convenience  of  the  people? 

Mr.  HiTCHCX)CK.  We  never  establish  a  station  regardless  of  its 
earnings. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  percentage  of  earnings  must  an  oflBce  show  to  the 
Government  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  a  station  in  a  certain  locality; 
or,  I  will  put  it  this  way :  What  system  do  you  have  by  which  you 
determine  when  a  station  should  be  established,  and  after  established, 
continued ;  what  must  be  these  earnings,  the  net  earnings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  generally  require  about  a  thousand  dollars  in 
postage  business  and  one  hundred  money  order  transactions.    • 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  would  be  a  gross  business  then  of  about  $1,100. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  As  a  rule,  one  hundred  money  order  transactions 
and  $1,000  in  postage. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  money  orders  might  aggregate  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Oh,  we  don't  have  an  absolutely  fixed  rule  as  to 
that  I  am  quite  sure  we  are  running  stations  that  are  giving  a  busi- 
ness of  less  than  that 

The  Chairman.  It  is  largely,  then,  upon  the  discretion  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Department? 

Air.  Hitchcock.  Quite  largely,  taking  into  account  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  neighborhood  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that;  from  the  reports  of 
some  inspectors? 

Mr.  HiTCH(X)CK.  We  generally  ask  for  a  recommendation  from  the 
city  postmaster  in  the  first  instance.  If  that  does  not  give  us  the 
necessary  information,  then  we  have  one  of  our  representatives,  an 
inspector  or  assistant  superintendent,  look  into  the  conditions  there 
ana  report  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  not  done  in  the  first  instance  except 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  postmaster  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  practice  is  always  to  get  the  recommendation 
of  the  postmaster  when  we  receive  an  application  for  a  station,  or  a 
petition — we  frequently  receive  petitions  signed  by  people  in  a  com- 
munity, and  they  sometimes  come  directly  to  the  Department.  We 
write  the  postmaster  and  ask  him  to  look  into  the  matter  and  make  a 
recommendation. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Wlien  a  station  is  put  in  a  drug  store,  who  is  ap- 
pointed the  agent  in  charge  there?     Is  the  druggist  responsible  for 
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that,  and  does  he  emplojr  the  clerk,  or  do  you  employ  the  clerk  whose 
sole  business  it  is ;  or  is  it  a  mixed  duty  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  A  mixed  duty.  Very  often  the  proprietor  is  made 
clerk  in  charge.  The  salary  of  $100  is  in  reality  a  mixed  compensa- 
tion, using  that  term.  It  represents,  also,  the  rental  and  the  expense 
incident  to  the  establishment  of  that  station  so  far  as  that  drug  store 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  notice  in  some  drug  stores  where  I  have  been  that 
there  is  a  desk,  and  some  person  always  in  charge  representing  the 
post-office. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Sometimes  it  is-  the  proprietor  himself,  and  some- 
times one  of  his  clerks. 

Mr.  Gardner.  But  that  clerk  is  employed  by  him. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  clerk  is  employed  by  him — ^sometimes  as  a 
cashier — and  receives  a  salary  from  him  to  cover  the  service  that  is 
rendered  in  his  business,  and  receives  additional  compensation  for 
the  service  to  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Mr.  Gardner.  In  some  cases  they  have  a  desk,  I  have  noticed, 
separate  from  the  cashier  of  the  business  house,  where  the  clerk  seems 
to  be  devoting  herself  entirely  to  the  post-office  business.  I  think  I 
have  noticed  that  arrangement  on  F  street  below  Seventh — ^a  cashier's 
desk  and  a  post-office  clerk's  desk — two  separate  desks. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  sometimes  happens,  too,  where  they  give  all 
of  their  time  to  the  postal  business. 

Mr.  Finlet.  Is  it  true  that  drug  stores  seek  these  postal  stations 
for  their  own  benefit — for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  that  it  draws  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  receive  many  applications  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  in  that  way  you  are  able  to  make  better  arrange- 
ments for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir.  * 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  clerks  in  charge  of  stations  now  em- 

f>loyed  by  the  Department  and  paid  for  out  of  the  item  for  rent, 
ight,  and  fuel? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

The  Chairman.  That  practice  is  discontinued? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Oh,  yes. 

MsLY  I  make  one  further  statement  in  response  to  Mr.  Snapp's 
inquiry  about  the  rule  \ve  follow  in  establishing  these  stations?  It 
sometimes  happens  that  there  is  a  little  community,  or  rather  an  iso- 
lated section  of  a  community,  that  requires  postal  facilities  that  can 
be  given  by  a  numbered  station.  Possibly  that  section  of  the  com- 
munity is  not  large  enough  to  bring  the  business  up  to  the  standard 
I  mentioned;  it  is  a  c^se  that  is  peculiar  in  that  way,  and  of  course 
we  make  allowance  for  that  peculiar  condition  and  give  them  the 
station. 

Mr.  Snapp-  I  imagine  that  in  cases  of  these  substations  paying 
onlv  $100  a  year,  that  they  require  the  attention  of  the  proprietor, 
and  possibly  his  clerk,  part  of  the  time.  They  can  derive,  I  suppose, 
scarcely  any  benefit  from  that  in  itself,  but  tney  have  it  largely  for 
the  benefit  and  convenience  of  th§  patrons  of  their  store.  In  that  way 
the  Government  takes  advantage  of  their  necessities  in  its  desire  to 
establish  a  postal  station. 

Mr.  Httohcock.  There  is  sometimes  quite  a  rivalry  between  own- 
ers of  stores,  because  they  feel  that  it  brings  patronage  to  their  places 
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of  business.  It  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  have  the  numbered  sta- 
tions in  their  stores. 

Mr.  FiNLBY.  That  works  no  detriment  to  the  service. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  a  mutual  advantage  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Snapp.  If  I  understand  you,  you  recommend  promotions  only 
in  the  trades  between  $600  and  $1,100;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  recommend  promotions  in  the  ^ades  from 
$400  to  $1,100  inclusive,  and  nothing  above  that,  excepting  the  pro- 
motions of  certain  superintendents  hi  New  York  city. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  that  yesterday  in  connection  with 
your  letter  referring  to  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  the  report  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral you  recommend  the  promotion  of  a  large  number  in  each  of  the 
grades  above  $1,100. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  yesterday  that  he  had  modified  that 
recommenda  tion. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  know  that.  I  would  like  to  know  why  you  modified 
that  recommendation,  and  why  you  think  now  the  promotions  ought 
to  stop  at  the  $1,100  grade. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  tell  you.  When  this  estimate 
was  prepared — and  that  was  some  time  ago,  of  course — I  had  not 
given  this  matter  of  promotions  so  much  thought,  and  I  was  not  as 
familiar  with  it  as  I  am  now.    I  have  changed  my  views  radically. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  original  estimate  does  not  express  my 
views;  whereas  the  later  revised  estimate  does.  In  a  word,  I  believe 
that  the  greatest  need  of  promotions  in  the  postal  service,  so  far  as 
clerks  are  concerned,  exists  in  these  lower  grades,  particularlv  in  the 
$600  grade  and  the  $700  grade.  The  $C00  grade  is  the  grade  at  which 
clerks  generally  enter  the  service. 

Mr.  Hedge.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  a  man  competent  to  stay  in  a 
post-office  at  that  salary. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  can  not  retain  competent 
men  at  those  salaries.  After  a  man  reaches  $1,200  he  will  hesitate 
before  he  goes  out  of  the  service,  but  good  men  are  all  the  time  leaving 
the  service  in  these  lower  grades.  It  is  a  hardship  for  those  men  to 
work  for  that  compensation. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then,  if  we  had  followed  the  recommendation  as  con- 
tained in  your  report,  making  these  promotions  in  the  grades  above 
$1,100,  we  would  not  have  boen  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes.  If  you  had  followed  the  original  recom- 
mendation. I  admitted  that  in  the  hearing  yesterday,  basing  the 
statement  on  my  own  judgment.  In  fact,  I  think  I  apologized  to  the 
committee  for  coming  here  with  a  complete  revision  of  that  esti- 
mate. You  understand,  of  course,  Mr.  Snai)p,  that  some  promotions 
will  be  possible  also  in  these  higher  grades  m  the  natural  course  of 
things,  due  to  resignations  and  deaths. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Witnout  increasing  the  number  in  the  higher  grades? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  AVithout  increasing  the  number.  We  would  be 
very  glad,  if  we  had  the  money  to  spend,  to  recommend  promotions 
through  this  entire  list — reasonable  promotions — but  with  the  limited 
money  available,  we  think  that  it  ought  to  be  confined  largely  to  these 
lower  positions. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  in  the  table  which  you  have  pre- 
pared showing  the  additional  clerks  and  promotions,  including  the 
irtation  a^nts  at  such  stations  in  New  York,  your  revised  estimate, 
did  you  intend  to  insert  all  of  the  station  agents  at  New  York  City 
included  in  your  letter  of  the  19th,  or  had  you  modified  that? 

Mr.  HrrcHcx)CK.  It  was  my  purpose  to  have  all  those  inserted. 

The  Chairman.  Station  G  is  omitted.  I  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  done  purposely  or  by  mistake. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  that  was  omitted  by  error. 

The  Chairman.  In  checking  your  letter  I  find  that  Station  G  is 
not  included. 

Mr.  Grandfield.  Was  not  that  the  case  where  one  clerk  that  went 
up  and  one  that  went  down  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  only  have  17  here.  One  at  Station  F  is 
decreased  and  th  re  ar3  18  others.  It  is  clearly  omitted  from  your 
table.  I  divl  not  Lnow  whether  it  was  done  intentionally  or  by 
accident. 

Mr.  Grandfield.  One  would  balance  the  other;  there  would  be  no 
change. 

>Ir.  Hitchcock.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  we  had  inadvertently  omitted 
one  of  these  places.  In  hurriedly  preparing  this  table  we  have  prob- 
ably made  that  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  You  intended  to  include  all  of  that? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  will  have  to  make  that  addition  there,  and  we 
will  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

ilr.  Stafford.  What  percentage  of  increase  is  necessary  in  the 
niunber  of  clerks  with  the  increased  business  that  has  been  shown  in 
the  last  several  years  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Our  estimates  are  based  upon  an  increase  of  8 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  with  the  business  increasing  at  the  rate  of  9 
per  cent — ^the  total  receipts  increasing  at  9  per  cent — 8  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  clerks  is  necessary  to  meet  the  added  service? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  ratio  of  increase  that  is  necessary  to 
apply  to  the  clerks  to  do  that  increased  business,  as  the  volume  of 
business  increases  ?     Do  you  have  any  established  rule  ? 

Mr.  HiTciifx>CK.  So  many  factors  would  enter  into  a  ratio  of  that 
kind  that  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  one. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  there  has  been  an 
average  increase  in  the  postal  business,  not  only  an  average  but  a 
more  or  less  regular  increase.  What  does  the  service  show  as  to  the 
number  of  men  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  added  business  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Well,  I  can  say  in  answer  to  that  question  that  we 
lake  into  consideration  all  of  the  factors.  The  Bureau  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  will  be  required  to  meet 
the  proper  needs  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  Department  has  not  arrived  at  any  estimate  as 
to  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  number  of  clerks  as  the  volume  of 
business  increases  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Xot  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Stafford.  A  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  clerks 
would  be  needed  on  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  business,  or  a  less  per- 
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centage  of  increase  in  clerks  on  a  less  percentage  of  business.      Is 
that  it?  F  g 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  In  the  first  place  we  would  have  to  decide  just 
what  is  meant  by  "  increased  business." 

Mr.  Stafford.  Well,  if  the  business  for  the  past  five  years  has 
increased  on  an  average  of  8  or  9  per  cent,  why  should  not  the  number 
of  clerks  necessary  to  take  care  of  that  business  be  a  fixed  percentage, 
so  that  the  Department  could  inform  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Do  you  mean  an  increase  in  the  actual  volume  of 
business,  or  an  increase  m  receipts? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Increase  in  the  actual  volume  of  business  as  ex- 
pressed by  receipts.  I  supposed  that  the  only  way  you  can  determine 
whether  there  has  been  an  increase  in  business  or  not  is  by  the  in- 
creased receipts.  You  have  no  other  method  of  determining  it,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  At  the  same  time  the  increase  in  receipts  might 
not  measure  accurately  an  increase  in  the  vohime  of  work  required. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  if  the  increase  of  receipts  had  been  about  the 
same  during  the  past  five  years,  why  would  it  not  be  more  or  less  of 
a  criterion  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  T  think  it  could  be  utilized  to  some  extent  as  a 
guide,  but  I  doubt  if  a  definite  rule  of  that  kind  would  be  relied  upon. 

Mr.  Stafford.  On  what  do  you  base  the  additional  number  of 
clerks  that  you  recommend  for  the  increased  business  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  base  it  upon  all  of  the  conditions  that  are 
brought  to  our  attention.  The  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  as 
shown  by  the  receipts  is  one  thing,  and  the  advice  that  we  receive 
from  reliable  postmasters  all  along  the  line  is  an  important  factor, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  that  connection  isn't  it  true  that  a  volume  of  busi- 
ness does  not  mean  an  increase  in  receipts ;  for  instance,  the  money- 
order  and  registered  letter  business  of  recent  years.  Has  not  the 
volume  of  business  increased  at  a  greater  ratio  than  receipts  have 
increased  even  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  was  the  point  of  my  suggestion  to  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, that  there  are  many  factors  entering  into  that  problem. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  money  order  business  has  largely  increased,  and 
my  understanding  is  that  it  is  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  receipts. 

The  Chairman.  Along  that  line  of  inquiry,  I  may  say  that  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  years  from  1895  to  1905,  both  years  inclu- 
sive, the  average  percentage  of  increase  of  receipts  has  been  6.7  per 
cent,  while  durmg  the  same  period  the  average  per  cent  of  increase  of 
expenditures  hasbeen  6.4  per  cent.  In  view  or  that,  why  should  the 
average  increase  in  the  number  of  clerks  to  transact  that  business  be 
greater  than  either  of  those  per  cents;  or,  is  it  an  evidence  of  good 
administration  that  the  number  of  employees  in  the  performance  of 
the  work  should  increase  more  rapidly  than  either  the  receipts  or 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  On  those  facts,  of  course,  it  is  not  an  evidence  of 
good  administration;  but  if  there  has  been  anything  unbusinesslike 
in  the  method  of  making  these  expenditures,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
method  of  applying  this  appropriation  for  salaries  that  would  be 
expended 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  now  entirety  of  the  increased  num- 
ber of  employees.  A  good  business  administrator  does  not  increase 
die  number  of  his  employees  for  the  performance  of  the  work  in  the 
i^me  proportion  that  his  business  increases.  But  it  appears  from  the 
liifetory  of  the  administration  of  the  first  and  second-class  post-offices 
daring  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years  that  there  has  been  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  than  has  ap- 
[K?ared  in  either  the  receipts  or  the  expenditures  of  the  service.  How 
do  you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  should  think  it  would  be  natural  to  assume  on 
that  showing  that  while  we  have  been  incurring  greater  expenses, 
it  is  bt?cause  we  have  been  extending  the  service  in  such. a  way  as  to 
meet  more  liberally  the  requirements  of  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  where  the  evidence  of  this 
biL^^iness  administration  appears,  when  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  employees  is  so  much  greater  than  the  percentage  of  increase 
of  business. 

♦ilr.  Hitchcock.  It  would  be  easier  for  me  to  answer  that  question 
if  I  had  been  in  the  Department  during  those  years. 

The  Ghaikman.  I  thmk,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  that  your  present  recom^ 
mendation  for  the  increase  of  employees  in  this  particular  service  is 
a  larger  percentage  than  ever  recommended  by  your  predecessors. 

Mr.  Hitchcx>ck.  I  have  looked  into  that  matter,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  would  like  to  read  you  some  figures  here  bearing  upon  that 
point. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  give  the  percentages  or  the  amounts? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  will  read  the  percentages. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  also  the  amounts. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1902,  which  is  the  first  year  in  this  series,  shows  a  heavy  increase, 
\l.*il  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  the  increase  was  $1,326,000.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1903  the  increase  was  20.41  per  cent,  the  amount  being 
$2,663,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  1904  the  increase  was  15.26  per  cent, 
and  the  amount  $2,410,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  1905  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  10.32  per  cent,  and  the  amount  was  $1,871,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  find  for  1906? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  the  fiscal  year  1906  the  increase  was  only  4.78 
per  cent,  being  $1,004,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  per  cent  is  a  little  over  one-half  of  your 
recommendation  now.  The  per  cent  of  increase  of  1906  over  1905  is 
a  little  over  6  per  cent,  while  your  recommendation  is  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  This  percentage  of  4.78  is  not  comparable  with  the 
percentage  I  have  just  mentioned — that  is,  8  per  cent — for  the  reason, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  this  increase  does  not  take  into  account  the 
mm  accruing  from  lapses  of  salaries,  which  amounted  to  $259,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  your  recommendation  in  this  particular  item 
for  employees  in  the  first  and  second  class  offices  quite  a  little  larger 
in  per  cent  than  the  appropriation  of  1906,  as  compared  witfc  1905  for 
the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Stafford.  These  percentages  that  you  have  just  given  us  are 
based  upon  the  amounts  of  money  appropriated  as  compared  with 
[»rior  years. 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  not  the  percentages  of  increase  as  based 
upon  the  number  of  men  employed,  which  would  be  a  more  accurate 
determinator  in  finding  out  whether  there  had  been  a  radical  increase 
in  the  amounts. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  have  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  would  be  a  better  determinator  as  to  whether 
there  had  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  men  employed. 
There  can  not  be  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  persons  without  an 
increase  in  the  number.  The  purpose  of  the  question  was  to  ascertain 
whether,  by  the  growth  of  business,  the  same  percentage  in  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  was  necessary  to  care  for  that  increased  business, 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  principal  part  of  this  increase  was  used  in 
the  employment  of  new  clerks  at  the  lowest  grade. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  would  be  a  better  rule  to  compare  it  with  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  in  each  successive  year,  than  to  use  the  amounts  appro- 
priated and  expended. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Isn't  this  true,  that  the  public  is  more  exacting;  that 
they  require  from  year  to  year  better  service,  more  frequent  and  better 
.deliveries  in  second-class  offices,  more  night  clerks,  and  a  ffreat  many 
new  requirements  that  the  Department  has  to  meet  year  after  year? 

Mr.  Hitchcx)Ck.  I  think  you  are  quite  right  about  that.  That 
was  the  point  I  attempted  to  make  in  replying  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  it  not  also  been  the  policy  of  the  Department 
to  keep  the  number  of  hours  of  employment  of  the  clerks  to  as  near 
an  eight-hour  basis  as  possible;  that  years  ago  the  average  hours  of 
employment  of  a  clerk  was  much  higher  than  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  understand  that  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is. another  reason  that  accounts  for  the  large 
percentages. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  At  present  are  the  clerks  largely  on  an  eight-hour  basis? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  answer  that  question  in 
the  affirmative.  I  think  on  the  average  they  are  working  more  than 
eight  hours;  I  think  the  average  would  be  considerablv  above  that. 

Mr.  Snapp.  About  how  much,  can  vou  say?     Would  it  reach  nine? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  doubt  if  it  wouW  reach  nine  for  all  the  clerks, 
but  it  would  be  above  eight  hours  I  am  sure,  judging  from  the 
reports  I  have  seen  from  the  large  offices  which  carry  most  of  the  em- 
ployees. I  don't  think  we  have  a  complete  statement  for  the  entire 
service,  but  I  have  examined  reports  from  the  large  city  offices,  and  I 
find  that  quite  generally  they  are  working  over  eight  hours.  I  imag- 
ine the  average  would  be  between  eight  and  nine  hours. 

The  Chairman.  AVe  will  now  pass  to  the  next  item — substitutes  for 
clerks.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Grandfield  whether  he  intended  to 
make  any  suggestions  as  to  the  compensation  to  substitutes.  I  notice 
that  the  recommendation  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  SiuFFORD.  What  pay  does  the  substitute  receive  when  he  is 
performing  work  for  a  clerk  on  vacation  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Six  hundred  dollars  in  first-class  offices  and  $500 
in  second-class  offices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  they  do  not  receive  the  salaries  of  clerks  whose 
places  they  are  taking? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  In  the  fiscal  year  1905,  while  $100,000  was  appro- 
priated for  this  item  but  $58,498.33  was  expended.  Can  you  tell  the 
i-oumiittee  what  proportion  has  been  expended  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  what  surphis,  if  any,  will  probably  remain  at  its  close? 
ilr.  Hitchcock.  On  January  1, 1906,  there  was  a  balance  of  $13,597 
only. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  for  such  an  increase  in  this 
expenditure  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year? 
Mr.  HiTCHCxx-K.  Increase  of  business  at  the  post-offices. 
The  Chahiman.  During  the  entire  fiscal  year  of  1905  you  only  ex- 
pended a  fraction  over  $58,000,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  current  year 
you  have  expended  over  $80,000,  according  to  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  the  preceding  year,  I  understand,  the  Depart- 
ment was  able  to  allow  more  additional  clerks  than  during  the  current 
year,  and  so  did  not  ifieed  to  draw  upon  this  appropriation  to  the  same 
extent. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Wliat  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  vacations  of 
clerks  ?  Should  not  the  vacations  of  clerks  increase  about  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  clerks? 

ilr,  Hitchcock.  As  I  understand  it,  these  clerks  are  employed  to 
ferve  in  the  place  of  clerks  who  are  taking  leave  with  pay. 

Mr.  SxAPP.  That  expenditure  would  indicate  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  vacation  of  clerks  with  pay,  much  larger  than  the  increased 
percentage  in  the  case  of  the  individual  number  of  clerks  in  the 
service. 

Mr.  FiNUBY.  Isn't  this  true,  taking  last  year,  when  we  put  in  that 
large  number  of  new  clerks,  that  when  clerks  were  on  their  vacations 
it  was  not  necessary  in  all  instances  to  put  in  a  substitute?  Is  not 
that  the  reason  ?  I  understand  that  it  was. 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 
The  Chairman.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  answer  then  with  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  less  number  of  clerks  authorized,  in  per  cent, 
last  year  than  you  are  now  asking  for? 

There  was  granted  for  additional  clerks  for  the  year  1906 — the 
current  year — ^about  6  per  cent  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  You 
are  asking  now  for  an  8  per  cent  increase.  If  you  should  be  granted 
an  8  per  cent  increase,  why  would  you  need  so  much  for  compensation 
to  substitutes  for  clerks? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  If  there  should  be  no  increase  in  post-offices  we 
would  not  need  so  much.  If  the  conditions  should  be  the  same  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year  as  they  are  now  we  would  not  need  so 
much,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  practice  of  the  Department  in  grant- 
ing leaves  of  absence  to  clerks  entitled  to  it  during  the  busy  season 
or  during  the  dull  season,  or  do  they  scatter  the  vacations  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  practice  is  to  require  the  vacations  to  be 
taken,  as  far  as  we  can,  during  the  dull  season. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  so  much  more  during  the  first 
half  of  this  fiscal  year  than  you  have  needed  during  the  first  half  of 
the  preening  fiscal  year?  Vou  only  expended  $58,000  in  all  of  the 
fiscal  year  1905,  but  Vou  have  expended  over  $80,000  in  the  first  half 
ofthe'vear  1906. 
Mr.  IIitchcock.  That  is  very  true. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wouldn't  that  increase  which  was 
made  the  year  before  that  come  into  the  calculation ;  in  other  words, 
give  the  service  a  full  force  to  do  the  work,  and  that  would  count  in 
the  last  fiscal  year? 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  additional  clerks  authorized  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  have  anything  to  do  with  the  increase  in  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Well,  I  should  think  it  would  have  very  much  to 
do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  when  those  additional  clerks  are  not  yet  en- 
titled to  that  privilege  and  will  not  be  until  after  they  are  in  the 
service  six  months? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  If  we  can  appoint  the  required  number  of  addi- 
tional clerks,  it  will  not  be  necessary  in  so  many  cases  to  employ  sub- 
stitut>es  while  clerks  are  away  on  their  vacations. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  appointed  a  much  heavier  per  cent  of 
clerks  during  the  current  year  than  has  been  the  practice  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  and  none  of  these  clerks  is  yet  entitled  to  this 
leave  of  absence.     Is  that  not  true,  Mr.  Grandfield  ? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  point  is  that  $100,000  will 
only  pay  for  the  substitutes  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  clerks  in  the 
service.  The  other  four-fifths  must  take  their  leave  without  a  sub- 
stitute being  employed.  In  the  larger  offices  the  clerks  can  take  their 
leave  without  substitutes,  but  last  year  we  were  compelled  to  make 
allowances  for  substitutes  in  a  great  many  cases. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  current  year.  The  first 
half  vou  have  spent  over  $80,000  in  this  item,  as  against  a  little  over 
$58,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Grandfield.  The  last  fiscal  year  there  were  a  great  many  addi- 
tional clerks  appointed,  but  it  was  not  as  necessary  to  appoint  substi- 
tutes in  those  offices  where  they  were  employed. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  new  clerks  allotted  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  have  been  appointed  up  to  the  1st  of  January; 
about  98  per  cent? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  No,  about  80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  appointed  80  per  cent  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  and  because  or  that  liberal  appointment  during  the 
first  half  you  have  been  able  to  release  many  of  the  old  clerks  upon 
vacations,  and  ought  not  that  to  reduce  the  amount  of  compensation 
of  substitutes  rather  than  to  increase  it  ? 

Mr.  Grandfieu).  It  does,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  How^  does  it  come  that  you  have  spent  $80,000 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  as  against  $58,000  in  the  year 
preceding? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  Because  during  the  six  months  preceding  there 
were  nearly  double  the  number  of  new  clerks  appointed. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  the  more  clerks  you  ap- 
point the  less  necessity  for  the  employment  of  substitutes? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  seem  to  argue  that  the  more  clerks  you 
appoint  the  heavier  the  expense  will  be  for  substitutes. 

Mr.  Grandfield.  I  don't  think  so.  We  have  appointed  more  than 
twice  as  many  clerks  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  preceding  year 
as  for  this  year. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  How  many  clerks  did  you  appoint  in  the  first 
^x  months  of  1905  ? 

Mr.  Gra:ndfield.  About  twice  as  many  as  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  vear. 

The  Chairman.  Over  3.000? 

Mr.  (tRcVndfibld.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  was  my  understanding  that  we  were  not  ap- 
pointing so  many  this  year  as  had  been  appointed  during  the  early 
months  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  clerks  were  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year  1904,  :Mr.  Grandfield? 

ilr.  Grandfield.  I  think  it  provides  for  about  3,200  clerks. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  have  here  a  table  showing  the  allowances  of 
clerks  in  the  current  year  from  July  to  January,  inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  Your  judgment  is  that  you  could  not  reduce  that 
item  with  any  degree  of  safety  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  my  judgment,  and  it  is  the  judgment  of 
the  |x?ople  under  me  who  know  a  great  deal  more  than  I  do  about  it. 
I  inquired  about  that  point  particularly,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  was 
informed  that  the  number  of  clerks  allowed  during  this  year,  begin- 
ning: with  the  1st  of  July,  was  less  than  had  been  allowed  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  I  repeatedly  asked  about  it,  as  the  letters  came  up 
to  me  for  signature.  You  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  read  to  you 
the  increases,  the  increase  for  1905  being  $1,871,000  as  compared  with 
si,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1906. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  that  for  temporary  clerk  hire  in 
first  and  second  class  offices.  You  ask  for  the  same  sum.  Can  you 
tell  what  proportion  of  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
was  expended  up  to  the  1st  of  January  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  On  the  1st  of  January  there  remained  unallotted 
in  the  appropriation  only  $1,018. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  $150,000  allowed.  You  expended  during 
1905  $131,457.97.  Is  the  heavier  expenditure  during  the  last  six 
months  due.  entirely  to  unusual  business  at  first  and  second  class 
offices,  or  absolute  shortage  of  clerks? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  has  been  due  to  both,  but  more  largely  to  the 
latter. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  do  you  expect  to  get  through  the  year  with  less 
than  $2,000,  the  balance  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  This  is  the  amount  unallotted. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  that  is  unexpended  up  to  the  1st  of  January, 
except  $1,018? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  This  is  what  we  have  remaining  unallotted. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  don't  mean  that  it  is  all  expended  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  sir ;  this  will  be  the  amount  unallotted  on  the 
'jQth  of  Junp  of  this  year,  provided  we  do  not  allot  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  proviso  in  the  bill  on 
page  17.  The  proviso  is  not  recommended  by  the  Department.  Have 
vou  anvthing  to  say  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  desired  that  it  should 
be  continued  ?  This  proviso  is  in  relation  to  the  employment  by  post- 
masters at  first-class  offices  of  temporary  clerks  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
an  hour  during:  the  rush  hours  of  the  day. 

ilr.  Hitchcock.  We  do  recommend  that  it  be  continued,  most 
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ussuredly.  It  is  decidely  in  the  interest  of  economy  to  have  that  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  Snapp.  If  that  were  not  there  could  not  the  Department  in  its 
discretion  get  temporarv  clerks  at  less  than  25  cents  an  hour,  and  does 
not  this  appropriation  fix  the  compensation  at  25  cents  per  hour  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  doubt  if  we  could  get  them  for  less  than  that 
sum. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  tell  us  as  to  the  surplus  that  is  now  on  hand 
in  this  item ;  not  the  allotted  balance,  but  the  surplus  on  January  1  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  do  not  keep  our  accounts  in  that  way.  We 
carry  our  allowances  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Staff-ord.  In  that  particular  item  did  I  understand  you  to 
mean  that  the  $13,000  w^as  the  surplus  or  the  balance  on  hand  June 
30? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  the  unallotted  balance,  as  we  term  it;  that  is 
the  amount  that  will  remain  unexpended  on  the  30th  of  June  next  at 
the  present  rate  of  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  separating  mails  at  third  and 
fourth  class  post-offices.  The  same  amount  for  the  last  appropria- 
tion, $800,000.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  that  has  been 
expended  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  unallotted  balance  of  that  appropriation  is 
$53,477. 

The  Chairman.  Do  j'ou  think  $800,000  will  be  ample  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  we  think  it  will  be  ample,  and  we  feel  that 
the  appropriation  can  be  reduced  hereafter,  but  we  are  not  prepared 
to  recommend  a  reduction  this  year.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  recommend  it  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  operation  and  practice  of  the  Depart- 
ment, what  arc  the  indexes  of  a  change  to  the  lesser  amount ;  how  is 
it  being  cared  for?  I  mean  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  postal 
service.  Why  are  you  going  to  be  able  to  get  along  with  a  less 
amount?     Are  you  going  to  take  it  out  of  some  other  fund? 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  because  of  the  discontinuance  of  post-offices  in 
connection  with  the  extension  of  rural-delivery  service. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  ruraj  delivery  is  caring  for  this  same 
service  without  additional  compensation? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  applications  for  allowances  under 
this  fund  that  are  rejected? 

Mr.  HiTCHCoi^K.  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  that  are  either 
rejected  or  cut  down. 

The  Chairman.  The  rule  which  was  promulgated  last  year  is  still 
followed  in  the  method  of  determining  these  allowances? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  there  has  been  no  change  in  that  rule. 

The  Chairman.  The  rule  which  was  made  public  last  year,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes :  there  has  been  no  change.    ' 

Mr.  FiNi.EY.  Isn't  it  true  that  there  are  a  great  many  applications 
which  come  within  the  rule  of  the  Department  that  have  not  been 
allowed  within  the  past  fiscal  year — applications  that  come  strictly 
within  the  rule  of  the  Department,  entitling  an  allowance  for  sepa- 
rating service? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  no,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  only  asked  that  question  because  it  is  based  upon 
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knowledge,  and  I  wished  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact.  I  ap- 
prove of  the  rule  of  the  Department.  I  think  it  is  a  good  one,  a  fair 
one;  but  for  some  reason,  and  I  supposed  it  was  because  the  appro- 
priation was  not  large  enough,  applications  are  made,  and  some  of 
them,  I  presume,  pigeonholed  and  otherwise  not  allowed.  Such  is 
my  information,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  about  it.     I  want 

an  explanation.     Now,  if  I  am  in  error 

Mr.  Hitchcxx:k.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  always  make  those  allow- 
ances when  the  cases  corjie  within  the  rule.  We  don't  always  allow 
the  maximum,  however. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  understand  that.  If  you  are  able  to  do  it  and  you  do 
do  it,  then  of  course  I  am  mistaken ;  but  I  do  hot  think  that  I  am. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the 
reports  that  have  come  in  to  us  are  wrong.  If  we  are  erroneously 
informed  as  to  the  conditions,  that  of  course  would  be  the  fault  of  the 
report  and  not  the  fault  of  the  administrative  office. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  how  you  detect  a 
dishonest  count. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  send  an  inspector  to  verify  the  count. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  all  instances? 

ilr.  Hitchcock.  We  ddn't  make  any  allowance,  as  I  understand  it, 
without  having  the  counts  verified  in  that  way,  provided  they  are 
open  to  suspicion. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  he  verify  a  count  concerning  an  applica- 
tion that  is  already  passed? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  He  makes  another  count  in  all  cases  of  doubt.  I 
should  have  limited  that  statement  to  doubtful  cases. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  take  the  postmasters'  count,  and  unless  there  is 
something  that  will  lead  you  to  suspect  that  it  has  not  been  correct 
you  have  another  count. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  When  there  is  something  suspicious  on  the  face  of 
it  we  have  an  inspector  go  there  and  ascertain  the  facts. 

Mr.  Gardner.  For  how  long  a  time  is  the  count  continued  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Six  days,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Darraoh.  Would  your  inspector  remain  there  six  days  to 
\  erify  the  count  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No  ;  I  understand  that  he  would  not. 

Mr.  Darraoh.  How,  then,  would  you  verify  it? 

Mr.  Grandpeeld.  If  it  is  on  a  railroad,  the  railway  postal  clerk 
would  count  out  the  mail  that  went  in  and  out — ^the  transit  mail. 

Mr.  Darragh.  Suppose  it  is  on  a  star  route? 

Mr.  Grandfieij).  Then  the  postmaster  makes  the  count. 

Mr.  Darragh.  You  fall  back  on  the  postmaster  after  all. 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  I  suppose  the  inspector  would  avail  himself  of 
every  means  of  information  available. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then  the  volume  of  business  done  at  the  office  for 
which  the  separating  allowance  is  made  would  be  an  indication  of  the 
receipts. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  the  receipts  at  that  office,  no;  because  the 
separating  service  for  transit  mail  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  volume  of  business  at  an  office  away  from  a  rail- 
road jfor  which  the  allowance  was  given — would  that  be  some  indica- 
tion? 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  the  volume  of  local  business. 

Mr.  Grandfield.  I  think  Mr.  Finley  means  the  business  transacted 
at  the  office  for  which  it  is  separated. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Oh,  undoubtedly  that  would  be  an  indication  of 
the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  for  unusual  business  at  third 
and  fourth  class  offices.  The  present  appropriation  is  $50,000  and 
you  ask  for  $75,000.  What  is  your  reason  for  asking  a  50  per  cent 
increase  in  that  fund?  In  your  report  I  infer  that  the  increase  of 
$25,000  was  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  increase  of  unusual  con- 
ditions in  Alaska.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Finley.  Right  there;  I  notice  here  on  page  80  of  the  First 
Assistant  Postmaster-General's  report  under  the  heading  of  "  Un- 
usual conditions  at  post-offices,"  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  recom- 
mendation that  would  limit  this  to  Alaska ;  so  it  strikes  me  that  "  in 
Alaska  "  should  come  out,  if  the  recommendation  is  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  mean  "  unusual  conditions." 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  think  the  bill  ought  to  be  changed  to  read 
"  unusual  conditions?  " 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  My  desire  is  to  have  a  change  made  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  utilize  this  fund  to  meet  unusual  conditions  out- 
side of  Alaska  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  mining  camps 
of  the  West,  where,  as  a  matter  of  lact,  there  are  conditions  similar 
to  those  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  construction  of  the  law  that  no  part 
of  this  fund  can  be  spent  outside  of  Alaska?  Has  that  been  the 
ruling  of  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  as  I  understand  it,  but  it  is  my  understanding 
that  no  part  of  this  fund  can  be  now  spent  outside  of  Alaska  to  meet 
"  unusual  conditions." 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  term  "  unusual  business  "  would  be 
more  restrictive  than  "  unusual  conditions  ?  " 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  additional  $25,000  which  you  ask  for  is 
more  with  a  view  of  meeting  unusual  conditions  which  may  arise  in 
the  United  States  than  for  any  unusual  conditions  which  may  arise 
in  Alaska.  Is  that  what  you  want  to  be  understood  as  meaning, 
that  this  $25,000  you  ask  for  additional  is  more  especially  for  "  un- 
usual conditions,"  which  will  probably  arise  within  the  States  than 
within  Alaska? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  general,  that  is  what  I  mean,  though  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  limiting  the  $25,000  to  the  United  States 
outside  of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  You  spent  in  the  year  1905  a  little  over  $40,000 
out  of  this  item  of  $50,000.  What  proportion  of  that  was  expended 
in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  can  not  say  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  balance  in  the  last  fical  year  of  a  little 
under  $10,000. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  At  the  present  time  the  unallotted  balance  is  only 
$8,651. 
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The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  which  has  been  allotted 
can  you  say  has  been  allotted  for  conditions  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  HiTCHCXKJK.  I  don't  know ;  I  can  not  recall. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  is  the  office  of  the  final  sentence:  "The  ex- 
pense of  the  Alaskan  service  is  responsible  for  the  increase  m  this 
appropriation?  "  Does  that  mean  tnat  the  postal  service  there  is  so 
extended  that  usual  conditions  in  Alaska  are  demanding  an  appro- 
priation for  unusual  business  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Gardner  is  referring  to  that  note  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  copied  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hitchcock. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  is  voluntary.  That  language  is 
used  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hitchcock  in  explanation  of  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been 
exp>ending  a  considerable  part  of  the  $50,000  for  "  unusual  business  " 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  have  been  making  such  expenditures  for 
a  number  of  years.  Now,  the  expenditures  for  "unusual  condi- 
tions "  in  Alaska  are  encroaching  upon  the  fund  very  rapidly,  owing 
to  the  development  of  the  large  mining  camps  there.  At  the  same 
lime  some  mining  camps  are  hemg  developed  in  the  West  that  need 
similar  assistance.  While  I  am  unable  to  say  offhand  just  what  pro- 
portion of  this  $50,000  has  been  expended  in  Alaska  in  the  past  year, 
J  know  the  expense  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  your  recommendation  is  an 
increase  of  an  additional  $25,000  in  this  item,  and  to  change  the  law 
from  the  expression  "  For  unusual  business,"  to  the  expression  "  For 
unusual  conditions."    Is  that  your  reconmiendation  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  wish  simply  to  make  it  available  for  those 
*'  unusual  conditions  "  in  addition  to  the  "  unusual  business." 

Mr.  Gardner.  "  For  unusual  business  and  by  reason  of  unusual 
condition  at  third  and  fourth-class  post-offices,  $75,000."  How 
would  that  do? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  If  you  will  cut  out  the  words  "  In  Alaska,"  it 
se^ns  to  me 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recommend  the  omission  of  the  proviso  in 
the  current  law  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  As  I  understand  it,  he  wants  the  words  in  regard  to 
Alaska  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  is  one  other  point.  It  reads  now  "  For 
unusual  business  at  third  and  fourth-class  post-offices,"  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  it  applicable  also  to  second-class  post-offices,  for  the 
reason  that  some  of  these  mining  camps  have  gone  up  to  the  second- 
class. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can't  you  draw  on  your  item  for  temporary 
clerks  in  those  offices  to  meet  that  contingency  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  can  not  pay  enough  out  of  that  appropria- 
tion to  get  the  employees  in  these  camps. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  think  that  that  question  does  not  enter  into  it. 
"  For  unusual  business  at  third  and  fourth  class  post-offices."  "  Un- 
usual business  "  is  a  thing  by  itself.  "  Unusual  conditions  "  would 
reach  offices  of  all  classes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  your  suggestion,  the  striking  out 
of  the  wards  "  in  Alaska  "  and  the  raising  of  this  appropriation  by 
$25,000  would  enable  you  to  meet  just  the  conditions  you  speak  of. 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  Providing  it  is  so  construed  as  to  make  it  appli- 
cable to  second-class  post-offices  also. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  proviso  make  it  applicable  every- 
where ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  seems  so  to  me. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  plain  construction  of  tliat  proviso  is  a  limitation 
upon  the  first  clause  ''  for  unusual  business  at  third  and  fourth  class 
omces." 

Mr.  (tardner.  It  never  has  been*  so  held  or  administered. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  second-class  offices  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Grandfieli).  Not  now. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Using  this  money  for  unusual  business  is  a  different 
thing  from  using  it  for  unusual  conditions. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  not  this  item  the  one  which  the  Comptroller  or 
Auditor  has  construed  to  mean  that  if  the  conditions  exist  throughout 
the  year  in  a  place  that  it  can  be  considered  as  ''  unusual  business?  " 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  continuing  conditions. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  the  First  Assistant  seeks  to  reach  a  case  like 
those  in  the  mining  camps  in  Nevada,  where  the  conditions  continue 
throughout  the  year  just  the  same  as  they  do  in  Alaska.  AVe  had  to 
put  in  this  provision  to  reach  the  Alaska  cases;  and  now  the  First 
Assistant  seeks  to  extend  it  to  like  conditions  in  Nevada,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  holding  of  the  Auditor,  so  we  will  have  to  frame  the 
phraseology  to  meet  those  conditions. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Will  not  this  clause  with  the  proviso  simply  permit 
the  Postmaster-General  to  expend  this  $75,000  wherever  he  sees  fit 
for  the  good  of  the  service? 

The  Chairman.  Where,  in  his  judgment,  unusual  conditions  may 
arise. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Still,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  proviso  is  a 
limitation. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  has  no  relation  to  any  unusual  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  allowances  at  third-class  post- 
offices.  You  ask  for  an  increase;  $750,000  is  the  current  law,  and 
you  ask  for  $900,000.  The  language  within  the  brackets  is  the  cur- 
rent law  and  the  italics  are  your  recommendation.  First,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  explain  to  the  committee  the  necessity  for  the  increase 
of  $150,000. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  can  say  about  it  is  that  in  the 
judgment  of  my  assistants  and  myself;  based  upon  the  numerous 
applications  we  have  received  from  third-class  postmasters,  and  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  to  us  by  such  postmasters,  this  appro- 
priation ought  to  be  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  the 
fund  under  the  current  law  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  have  allotted  of  the  $750,000  appropriated 
$647,050,  leaving  an  unallotted  balance  of  $103,000. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  necessary  to  increase  this 
amount  to  $900,000  if  that  provision  in  last  year's  appropriation  bill 
was  made  a  permanent  law  ? 

Mr.  Grandfebld.  Do  you  mean  if  we  allowed  the  maximum  in  all 
cases? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  would  make  it  very  much  larger.    We  do 
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not  begin  to  allow  the  maximum  provided  for  in  this  statement  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  FrNLEY.  What  would  be  the  amount  in  the  event  that  was 
♦*nacted  into  a  permanent  law  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  language  does  not  fix  anything. 

Mr.  Gardner.  On  what  basis  was  your  suggestion,  Mr.  Snapp,  that 
if  that  was  enacted  into  permanent  law,  it  would  change  the  allow- 
ance? 

Mr.  Snapp.  My  question  was  based  upon  my  supposition  that  they 
were  allowing  the  full  amount. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  all  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  items 
enumerated  in  that  proviso  ? 

Mr.  Grandfeeld.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  them? 

>It.  Grandfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  data  at  hand  which  would  indicate 
what  proportion  of  the  third-class  offices  have  this  allowance  in  full  ? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  Very  few,  because  it  would  require  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,200,000  and  more  to  allow  the  maximum  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Gardner.  We  have  appropriated  a  half  million  dollars  less 
than  what  would  be  required  to  give  them  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Grandfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  why  do  you  recommend  the  lan- 
guage which  appears  in  the  italics,  "  Clerk  hire  at  third-class  post- 
offices,  $900,000,"  instead  of  the  arrangement  which  the  current  law 
provides  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  did  not  understand  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Department  to  have  this  cut  out.  Our  purpose  was  to  have  that 
left  in. 

The  Chairman.  Your  purpose  was  to  leave  the  language  as  it  is 
and  raise  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  every  such  case  that  was  our  purpose,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  don't  know  whether  I  quite  understand.  This  is  an 
item  that  concerns  me — my  people — about  as  largely,  or  more  largely, 
than  any  other  in  the  bill.  I  observe  here  that  the  first  part  of  this 
paragraph  reads :  "  For  the  allowance  to  third-class  offices,  because  of 
«*ierical  service,  $750,000;  "  then,  after  the  proviso  in  italics:  "  Clerk 
liire  at  third-class  post-offices,  $900,000."  Do  I  understand  that  you 
would  have  $900,000  with  which  to  make  your  allotments,  or  that  you 
would  come  up,  if  necessar>%  to  the  $900,000  if  you  had  it  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  FiNL^Y.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  $750,000  as  appears  in 
the  first  paragraph  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Finley,  that  is  simply  the  arrangement  for 
the  convenience  of  the  committee  to  show  that  that  in  brackets  is  the 
current  law. 

Mr.  FiNLEr.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  have  had  numerous  persistent 
applications  for  allowances  out  oiP  this  fund  at  a  number  of  third- 
•  kss  ofSces  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  is  complaint  all  along  the  line  that  we  are 
liot  aUowing  enough  for  this  service.  I  had  a  computation  made,  and 
/  Rnd  that  if  the  appropriations  were  allotted  evenly  to  all  third- 
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class  offices  it  would  give  to  each  office  about  $175,  and  if  we  got  this 
additional  amount  we  could  allow  an  average  of  $225. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  do  not  find  it  practicable  to  give  them  all  the 
same  allowance  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  could  not. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  mean  even  when  the  receipts  and  salaries  are  the 
same. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  conditions 
at  the  office. 

Mr.  FiNLBY.  That  is  my  understanding,  that  all  $1,400  offices,  say, 
would  not  receive  the  same  allotment  from  this  fund,  necessarily. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  You  are  quite  right  about  that. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  But  is  there  not  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  this 
service  that  is  as  potent  as  in  any  other  branch  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  places  where  an. 
additional  appropriation  is  greatly  needed.  That  is  my  judgment, 
and  that  is  the  judgment  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  It  is  needed  for  the  good  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  As  a  measure  of  economy. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  on  page  19  of  the  bill  is  the  item 
for  rent,  light,  and  fuel.  The  present  appropriation  is  $2,800,000, 
and  you  recommend  $3,000,000  for  the  next  year,  an  increase  of 
$200,000j  or  7.14:  per  cent.  Is  that  recommendation  based  upon  a 
larger  number  of  buildings  to  be  rented  or  an  increase  in  rent  of  the 
buildings  already  leased? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  based  upon  both  of  those  factors.  I  think 
it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say  which  was  the  greater.  AVe  an? 
obliged  to  house  more  post-offices  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  practice  in  your  Bureau  as  to  the  term 
of  leases — the  general  rule? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  general  rule  is  ten  years,  but  if  we  think  it 
desirable  from  a  business  point  of  view  we  make  it  five  years,  and 
sometimes  even  less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  leases  expiring  all  the  while,  or  do  you 
have  them  expire  at  stated  periods  i 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  are  expiring  all  the  time;  there  is  no  fixed 
date  for  the  making  of  lea:^es. 

The  Chairman.  X  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  to  the  pro- 
viso on  page  19,  within  the  brackets.  There  is  no  recommendation 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  desire  that  provision  continued. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  approve  of  that,  and  I  will  say  in  general 
that  it  was  our  intention  to  reconunend  the  language  of  the  bill  in 
every  case  where  we  have  made  no  specific  change. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  it  continually  costs  more 
for  heating?  The  high  price  of  fuel  being  one  thing,  and  another 
thing.  Does  not  the  public  demand  from  year  to  year  that  post-offices 
be  more  comfortably  heated:  that  they  are  not  satisfied  any  more  with 
a  little  stove  in  one  corner  of  a  post-office,  where  you  can  get  warm 
if  you  want  to,  but  they  demand  more  heat  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  public  is  demanding 
better  things  every  day  in  these  times.  That  was  one  of  the  points 
that  I  tried  to  nuike  in  replying  to  the  Chairman  on  the  question  of 
increased  expenditure.     "NA  e  are  obliged  to  give  better  service. 
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Mr.  Gardxer.  And  keep  the  post-ofiBces  more  comfortable  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  unexpended  allotment  out  of  this  item 
for  the  current  year  f 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  $65,493. 

ilr.  Stafford.  Is  it  anticipated  that  any  of  that  unexpended  allot- 
ment will  be  used  before  the  end  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  will  be  necessary"  to  use  some  of  that  balance, 
because  of  the  fact  that  additional  leases  will  be  expiring. 

ilr.  Stafford.  Can  you  estimate  how  much  will  be  needed  for  that 
purpose? 

ilr.  Hitchcock.  No;  I  can  not.  I  dp  not  know  just  how  we  could 
;et  at  that  without  going  over  all  the  lease  cases,  and  then  it  would 

a  question,  because  we  have  to  ascertain  the  existing  conditions 
in  each  place  where  a  lease  is  expiring  before  making  a  new  lease. 

*Mr.  FiXLEY.  Do  you  not  find  that  as  the  leases  expire,  as  a  general 
rule,  you  are  compelled  to  renew  them  at  a  higher  rate? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  As  a  general  rule;  I  was  going  to  say  almost  inva- 
riably, because  the  post-offices  are  growing  and  they  usually  need 
larger  quarters  at  the  end  of  a  lease. 

Mr.  FixLEY.  I  think  you  w-ould  be  correct  in  saying  invariably. 

ilr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  so.  We  are  obliged,  with  some  frequency 
to  cancel  leases  because  the  post-offices  outgrow  the  old  quarters, 
and  it  thus  becomes  necessary  to  obtain  larger  quarters. 

Mr.  FixLEY.  Referring  to  the  proviso  in  this  paragraph,  that 
applies  to  buildings  other  than  post-office  buildings,  does  it  not  ?  I 
mean,  it  includes  that. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  buildings  other  than  those  used  for  post- 
office  purposes. 

Mr.  FixLEY.  I  know;  it  is  post-office  purposes,  but  not  for  post- 
offices  proper ;  I  mean  the  office. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  has  been  necessary  to  lease  a  storeroom,  in  a 
few  cases,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  pok-office.*^ 

Mr.  FixLEY.  Can  you  state  about  how  much  of  this  appropriation 
is  used  for  that  purpose? 

>Ir.  Hitchcock.  It  occurs  at  large  offices  usualh\  The  most 
important  case  of  that  kind  is  in  New  York  City,  where  we  have  been 
obliged  recently  to  lease  a  building  to  provide  the  New  York  post- 
office  with  a  storehouse  for  supplies.  The  leased  building  is  devoted 
also  to  several  other  uses,  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  congested 
condition  erf  the  main  office.  We  have  moved  into  it,  for  instance, 
the  printing  establishment  of  the  post-office.  We  have  incidentally 
established  in  that  building  a  postal  station  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  immediate  neighborhood  and  to  relieve  to  that  extent  tlie  main 
office. 

Mr.  FiXLEY.  At  what  rental  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  About  $10,000  a  year.  It  is  a  large  fireproof  build- 
ing, six  stories,  I  think,  on  the  corner  of  Jay  and  Greenwich  streets. 
New  York.  That  is  the  most  important  case  of  the  kind,  and  I  shoul^ 
say,  if  my  information  is  correct,  that  in  addition  to  the  rental  for  that 
building"  there  are  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  expended  in  this 
manner. 

Mr.  FiNLBY.  Wlien  the  New  York  City  post-office  is  completed  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  this. 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  hope  not ;  we  hope  that  a  building  will  be  pro- 
vided that  will  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  the  Government  be  the  gainer  in  owning  its 
buildings  in  practically  all  places  where  it  has  a  second-class  office! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to-answer. 

Mr.  FixLEY.  About  what  amount  of  money  is  expended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment here  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  rents  for  the  postal 
service  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  For  the  entire  postal  service?  The  city  post-office 
is  a  Government  building,  as  you  know,  and  the  only  rentals  for  the 
postal  service  at  large  are  those  paid  for  'quarters  for  the  several 
stations — the  various  substations  in  Washington — and  I  do  not  happen 
to  know  what  the  total  expense  is. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Including  the  departmental  service,  about  what  would 
it  amount  to,  the  Post-Office  Department  service  in  the  city  of 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Well,  I  should  say  that  would  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable sum.  However,  that  is  a  matter  that  does  not  come  under 
my  jurisdiction;  it  belongs  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department;  but 
there  is  a  statute  which  requires  that  each  year  the  several  depart- 
ments in  Washington  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  statement  showing 
the  buildings  leased  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  amount  or 
rental  paid.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  report  on  that  subject.  It  is  a 
considerable  sum,  but  I  do  not  know  just  how  much.  We  have  leased 
a  building  for  the  supply  division,  and  a  building  for  the  mail  bag 
repair  shop. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  None  of  that  comes  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  sir.  Another  building  is  leased  for  the  over- 
flow of  the  clerical  force.    But  that,  too,  is  departmental. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  provides  under  the  current  law  for 
$225,000  for  necessary  and  miscellaneous  incidental  items  directly 
connected  with  first  and  second  class  post-offices,  including  the  furni- 
ture, cleaning,  and  all  other  matters  not  specifically  provided  for  in 
other  appropriations.  AVhat  has  been  the  allotment  for  that  under 
the  current  law  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  expenditure  thus  far  amounts  to  $210,063. 

Mr.  SxAPP.  To  the  1st  of  January? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No;  that  is  not  to  the  1st  of  January,  but  to  the 
30th  of  June  next.     That  leaves  an  unallotted  balance  of  $14,937. 

The  Chairman.  Will  not  part  of  that  amount  of  money  probably 
be  used,  or  will  that  show  an  unexpended  balance  at  th^end  of  the 
year  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  My  impression  is  that  we  shall  require  every  cent 
of  that  sum,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  along  with  that. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  would  use  more  if  you  had  it? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  we  could  use  to  good  advantage  a  larger 
sum  if  we  had  it. 

The  Chairman.  AVliat  is  the  greater  proportion  of  this  fund  used 
for,  what  particular  item;  furniture.  Gleaning,  and  what? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Cleaning  is  an  important  item,  and  I  may  say 
that  we  receive  more  complaints,  I  believe,  from  postmasters  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  allowed  enough  to  keep  their  offices  in 
proper  condition  than  on  any  other  ground.  They  are  not  allowed 
enough  for  cleaning. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  not  part  of  this  fund  go  for  the  care  of 
buildings  that  are  owned  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  HiTCHCX)CK.  That  is  appropriated  for  under  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Mr.  Snapf.  Does  it  go  toward  cleaning  the  furniture  of  such 
buildings  owned  by  the  Governinent? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  do  not  make  any  allowances  whatever  in  such 
causes.  The  Treasury  Department  is  supposed  to  care  for  those 
buildings.  The  custodian  is  provided  with  the  necessarj'  force  and 
with  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  didn't  know  whether  it  came  out  of  this  item  or 
whether  the  Treasury  Department  is  entirely  in  charge  of  the  build- 
ings owned  by  the  (jovernment. 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  another  appropriation  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  matters  are  engrafted  upon  this  fund? 
The  language  of  the  appropriation  is :  "  Including  furniture,  clean- 
ing, and  all  other  matters?" 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Telephone  service,  drayage,  expressage,  and  any 
such  s-upplies  as  are  purchased  by  the  postmaster  on  allowances. 
.Vnd,  by  the  way,  I  ought  to  say  that  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Department  we  have  made  some  radical  changes,  and  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  explain  about  it  now%  because  a  part  of  this  appropriation  will 
be  asked  for  by  the  Fourth  Assistant  rostmaster-General.  We  have 
taken  out  of  this  item  the  various  articles  that  can  be  supplied  readily 
through  the  general  supply  division. 

The  Chairman.  Then  could  you  not  cut  under  the  last  appropria- 
tion i 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  could  if  it  were  not  for  the  necessities  of  the 
ca^e. 

Mr.  SxAPP.  How  much  have  you  taken  out  that  has  gone  into  the 
supply  department? 

Mr.*  Hitchcock.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  we  have  taken  out 
§.'>,000  and  transferi-ed  it  to  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General; 
and  that  should  be  deducted,  by  the  way,  from  the  $14,937  balance  I 
just  mentioned.  We  will  have  to  use  $9,937  in  the  manner  I  have 
just  described  to  meet  these  various  expenses,  and  also  to  purchase 
various  articles  that  can  not  be  supplied  readily  through  the  general 
supply  division. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Xext  year,  however,  it  would  leave  you  the  full 
amount,  $250,000,  to  expend  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  increase  is  in  reality  larger  than  $25,000  for 
that  reason. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  increase  is  really  $30,000. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  in  reality  larger  than  that,  for  the  reasoTT 
that  $5,000  is  the  amount  of  the  fund  allotted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  transferred  service  for  half  a  year  only.  It  is  in  reality,  $35,000, 
Mr.  Chainnan. 

The  Chairman.  By  reason  of  these  transfers? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  By  reason  of  these  transfers. 

The  Chaibman.  If  vou  enlarged  it  that  much,  could  you  not  get 
along  with  less  than  $200,000?  The  more  items  you  take  out,  the 
more  funds  you  have  remaining  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  take  out  only  al)out  $10,000  for  the  entire 
year,  and  it  is  our  judgment  that  it  would  be  good  business  to  increase 
that  fund  considerably. 
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The  Chairman.  What  furniture  does  that  cover?  It  says  "in- 
cluding furniture."  "\Miat  class  of  furniture — I  mean  in  the  cur- 
rent law  ?  If  you  will  turn  to  the  item  on  page  19  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  you  "will  see  what  the  language  of  the  law  is. 
'  Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Cliairman,  that  you  raise  that 
point,  because  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  Department  to  utilize 
that  appropriation  to  any  extent  for  the  purchase  of  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  heretofore? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  has  not  been  the  usual  practice.  When  it  be- 
came necessary  to  provide  the  additional  builmng  for  the  New  York 
City  post-oflSce,  it  seemed  desirable  for  the  Government  to  equip  that 
building  itself.     We  could  make  better  terms  by  doing  that. 

Mr.  Small.  Did  you  not  sometimes  equip  with  furniture  second 
and  third  class  offices  in  quarters  that  are  rented  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Sometimes,  but  rarely. 

Mr.  Small.  Does  that  come  out  of  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  it  comes  out  of  this  item.  There  are  some 
other  cases  of  the  kind.  There  are  only  a  few  of  them,  however. 
Occasionally  we  do  that. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  will  you  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
the  bottom  of  that  page,  showing  the  estimated  increase  of  this  appro- 
priation of  11.11  per  cent?  If  this  is  an  increased  appropriation  of 
$25,000,  should  not  that  proportion  be  increased  also? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  right.     You  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  that  increase  of  percentage 
would  be  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  offhand.  That  would  have  to  be  computed. 
This  all  grows  out  of  changes  made  in  the  Department,  and  those 
changes  were  subsequent  to  the  formulation  of  those  estimates. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  of  this  amount  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  the  premises  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Last  year  it  was  $72,869. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  mean  the  fiscal  year  1905  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  before  you  any  data  showing  the  expendi- 
ture for  any  other  items  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Telephone  rental,  which  is  the  next  largest  item, 
amounted  to  $65,095,  and  directories,  $12,127.  These  three  are  the 
principal  items.  They  take  up,  you  see,  a  large  part  of  that  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hitchcock:  What,  in  your 
judgment,  ought  this  appropriation  to  be,  provided  new  furniture  of 
any  description  were  purchased  out  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  A\  ell,  the  amount  expended  for  furniture  is  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  mean  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  would  not  make  anv  material  difference  in  the 
amount.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  the  department  uses  it  for  fur- 
niture, only  in  cases  where  it  is  manifestly  better  business  to  do  it,  as 
was  the  case  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Better  than  to  purchase  it  through  the  regular  supply 
department  in  the  Post-Office  Department? 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  No;  you  see  the  furniture  is  provided  for  these 
buildings  by  the  lessors  under  the  contract,  and  in  the  case  of  Govern- 
ment buildings  the  furniture  is  put  in  by  the  Treasury  Department 
as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  buildings. 

llr.  SxAPP.  In  this  instance,  of  this  building  you  have  rented  in 
Xew  York  City,  the  Government  had  to  furnish  it  under  the  terms  of 
the  lease  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  found  that  we  could  make  better  terms  by 
supplying  the  furniture  ourselves. 

Mr.  SxAPP.  And  you  found  that  you  could  make  better  terms  than 
by  having  it  purchased  through  the  regular  supply  department  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  than  by  having  it  furnished  by  the  lessors. 

Mr-  Snapp.  Ordinarily  that  would  be  furnished  under  the  regular 
supply  department? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No;  furniture  is  not  included  in  the  category  of 
supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  supply  department? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Furniture,  ox  course,  is  furnished  by  the  lessors  in 
the  leased  buildings  and  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  Govern- 
ment buildings. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  a  case  like  the  one  you  mentioned  in  New  York, 
where  you  thought  it  better  business  for  the  Government  to  furnish 
it,  should  it  not  ordinarily  come  through  the  supply  department? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  was  a  question  whether  we  should  require  the 
lessors  of  that  building  to  put  in  the  equipment  and  furniture,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  buildings  leased  for  post-office  purposes,  or  whether 
we  should  utilize  this  appropriation  and  buv  it  ourselves.  It  was  a 
peculiar  case.  It  was  not  a  post-office  exactly ;  it  was  an  annex  to  a 
post-office. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  do  not  know  now  of  any  further  need  of  that 
word  *"  furniture  ' '  in  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary, 
Mr.  Chairman;  but  there  are  cases  where  it  would  probably  be  a 
saving  to  the  Department  to  have  the  appropriation  worded  m  that 
way.  because  sometimes  lessors  do  not  wisli  to  supply  the  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  amount  expended  for  furniture  is  so  veiy 
slight  that  it  would  make  no  difference  in  your  recommendation? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  None  whatever;   it  is  so  small. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right  in  that  instance,  but  after 
it  was  determined  by  the  Government  to  get  the  furniture  why  was 
it  not  gotten  through  the  regular  supply  department  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Because  the  appropriations  that  are  handled 
through  the  Division  of  Supplies  would  not  cover  such  an  expendi- 
ture.    Furniture  is  not  in  the  category  of  supplies. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Furniture  in  this  item  means  post-office  furniture — 
Iwxas,  and  things? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes ;  equipment  and  necessary  articles  of  furni- 
ture to  make  up  the  complete  working  equipment  of  the  post-office. 

Mr.  SiiAPP.  I  suppose  the  supply  department  is  authorized  to  pur- 
cha>e  any  supplies  that  the  Department  wants — things  that  are  nec- 
essary? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  the  items  are  specified. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  authoritv  now  for  the  supply  department 
to  furnish  furniture  either  for  city  deliveiy  or  for  rural  relivery,  but 
not  for  the  furniture  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  we  buy  many  special  articles  of  furniture 
for  the  city  and  rural  delivery  services. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  instance  in  New  York  City  was  a  peculiar  one? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes.  It  was  not  a  post-office  building.  It  was  an 
annex  to  a  post-office,  and  the  equipment  required  was  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  We  found  tliat  we  could  save  money  by  using  this  appro- 
priation and  putting  in  the  equipment  ourselves. 

Mr,  Gardner.  AAhat  furniture  would  that  item  include?  What 
did  you  purchase  outside  of  equipment?  Chairs?  Are  chairs  a  part 
of  the  furniture  as  much  as  boxes  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Oh,  yes:  I  should  say  so:  desks,  and  chairs,  and 
various  other  articles  of  furniture  usually  found  in  a  post-office. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Furniture  here  reallv  means  equipment  and  furni- 
ture? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  except  the  articles  used  in  the  two  services 
that  the  clmirman  mentioned  as  being  specifically  provided  for. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  know;  but  you  would  call  a  row  of  boxes  and  a 
half  dozen  chairs  furniture  alike?  Some  would  be  post-office  furni- 
ture and  the  other  ordinary  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  on  pace  20  of  the  skeleton  bill, 
formerly  providing  an  appropriation  for  advertising  and  purchase  of 
newspapers  containing  advertisements  contracted  for  under  this  ap- 
propriation.    You  reccmimend  that  it  be  discontinued? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  do  not  submit  any  estimate  under  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  reason  expressed  in  your  report, 
that  so  small  a  percentage  of  letters  remains  uncalled  for,  and  because 
of  the  practice  on  the  part  of  the  newspapei*s  of  printing  free  of 
charge  these  lists,  there  is  no  necessity  of  carrying  that  further  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes.  We  made  a  careful  investigation  of  that 
whole  matter  and  the  result  is  shown  in  our  action  here.  AVe  decided 
not  to  submit  that  estimate. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Those  letters  find  their  way  to  the  dead-letter  office 
sooner  without  advertisement  than  by  advertisement? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  advertised  by  posting  notices  in  the 
post-offices,  and  in  almost  all  instances  the  local  papers,  free  of  charge 
carry  the  lists,  and  the  appropriation  is  no  longer  needed. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  suggestion  has  been  fi'equently  made  that  there 
are  one  or  two  special  magazines  in  the  country,  or  publications, 
taken  almost  universally  by  the  traveling  people,  and  that  if  the 
general  local  advertisements"  of  letters  were  entirely  discontinued  and 
the  advertisements  were  made  in  these  one  or  two  special  publica- 
tions, they  would  reach  their  destination.  For  instance,  a  large 
amount,  a  large  percentage  of  letters  that  go  to  the  Dead-Letter 
Office,  are  addressed  to  theatrical  people  traveling  from  town  to  town, 
and  another  large  amount  is  addressed  to  commercial  travelers,  etc. 
Has  that  been  considered  in  your  time? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  sir,  Mr.  Gardner ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  heard 
of  that  suggestion  before. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  have  heard  of  that  from  traveling  people  who  have 
got  to  know  me  and  who  come  to  me  on  the  trains  and  pound 
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away  at  me  about  that.  They  say  they  could  get  their  lettei-s  by  two 
or  three  advertisements,whereas  the  5,000  advertisements  throughout 
the  country  have  not  been  of  any  use  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  rental  or  purchase  of  can- 
celing machines.  You  ask  for  an  increase  of  $50,000  for  that  item. 
What  is  the  necessity  for  that?  Is  it  for  new  machines,  or  is  it  for 
repairs  to  old  ones? 

ilr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  for  both,  but  chiefly  for  new  machines.  By 
new  machines  I  do  not  mean  additional  machines  altogether. 

Mr.  FiNLEr.  New  types? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Substitutes  for  those  that  are  wearing  out. 

Mr.  (tardxer.  What  is  done  with  so-called  worn-out  machines? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Those  that  belong  to  the  Department,  when  they 
become  useless,  are  disposed  of  in  the  usual  way  as  provided  by 
statute. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wish  to  learn  from  you  is  whether  you 
propose  to  use  this  increase  of  appropriation  in  the  renting  of 
macdiines  or  in  the  purchase  of  machines!  You  state  in  your  report 
that  pi-actically  200  of  the  Doremus  hand-power  machines  which 
are  now  the  property  of  the  United  States  are  practically  wearing 
out  and  will  be  retired.  If  this  $50,000  additional  were  authorized, 
would  it  be  expended  in  rental  or  in  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Hptchoock.  In  renting. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plan  is  for  rental  rather  than  purchase? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Our  policy  would  ])e  a  rental  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  rate  of  renting  these 
machines?  Are  there  any  evidences  of  a  reduction  of  rent  on  these 
machines,  or  will  the  rate  remain  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  have  not  seen  much  evidence  thus  far  indicating 
that  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  So  long  as  the  rent  is  so  high,  would  it  not  be 
economy  for  the  Government  to  buy  rather  than  to  rent? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  that  has  had  very  careful  con- 
sideration in  the  Department,  and  the  weight  of  opinion  there  seems 
to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  renting  these  machiniss. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Who  keeps  these  machines  in  repair? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  lessors  maintain  the  machine^s  in  running 
order  and  that  is  an  item  of  considerable  expense.  They  send  their 
representatives  about  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  have  had  experience  which  furnishes  a  basis 
of  comparison  as  to  the  machines  which  the  Government  does  own, 
'200  of  which  you  say  are  now  wearing  out  and  will  have  to  be  retired 
this  year  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Mr.  (tardner.  So  that  you  have  a  basis  of  experience  for  your  con- 
clusions, rather  than  conjecture  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  that  is  true  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hedge.  I  suppose  that  repair  is  provided  for  in  the  lease? 

Air.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  there  is  a  stipulation  in  the  contract  that 
thev  shall  keep  them  in  proper  condition. 

t'he  Chairman.  What  impairment  would  tliere  be,  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
if  there  were  no  increase  unoer  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  very  firmly  of  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  will  mean  economy  to  provide  these  additional  machines.     I  have 
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discussed  the  matter  with  a  number  of  the  postmasters  at  large  cities, 
where  most  of  this  work  is  done  bv  machines,  and  it  is  their  universal 
judgment  that  the  utilization  oi  these  machines,  even  at  the  high 
i*entals  now  required,  is  a  measure  of  economy. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  money — this  additional  appropriation 
asked  for — be  expended  in  the  replacing  of  machines  that  are  giving 
way  in  offices  where  they  are  now  employed,  or  in  providing  machines 
in  offices  where  they  do  not  have  them  now  ? 

Mr.  HiTCHcx)CK.  It  will  be  expended  in  both  ways;  in  replacing 
the  worn-out  machines  which  the  Government  owns,  and  also  in 
supplying  machines  to  offices  that  have  grown  large  enough  to  make 
it  a  measure  of  economy. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Would  you  replace  these  Doremus  machines  that  have 
worn  out  by  purchase  or  by  lease  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  By  lease. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  same  or  different  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  A  different  machine. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  abandon  the  Doremus? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  best  machine,  judging 
from  your  experience  in  the  Service? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  general  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the 
machine  for  which  we  pay  the  highest  rental  is  de9idedly  the  best. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  is  the  name  of  it? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  called  the  ^'  Flyer,"  of  the  International 
Postal  Supply  Company. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  do  these  Doremus  machines  cost?  What  did 
they  cost  the  Government  to  purchase  them?  I  see  the  Govern- 
ment has  leased  200  that  are  wearing  out  and  will  have  to  be  retired. 
What  did  they  cost  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  $325. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  used  ? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  Seven  or  eight  years. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  many  does  the  Government  own  of  that  type  of 
machine? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  Four  hundred. 

Mr.  Finley.  Generally,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  canceling  machines,  and  that  they  are  going  on 
now? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Finley.  Are  there  not  some  new  machines  placed  on  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes ;  there  is  a  new  machine  about  to  be  placed  on 
the  market  that  appears  to  compare  favorably  with  the  Flyer. 

Mr.  Finley.  A\liat  machine  is  that? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  a  machine  manufactured  by  a  company  call- 
ing itself,  I  think,  the  Time-Marking  Canceling  Machine  Company, 
of  Chicago,  111.  We  have  given  the  machine  several  tests  during  the 
last  few  months. 

Mr.  Finley.  Do  you  know  who  the  inventor  is? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  not  sure  who  the  inventor  of  that  machine 
is,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  have  seen  several  of  their  representatives, 
but  I  never  ascertained  who  was  the  inventor. 

Mr.  Finley.  That  is  the  highest-priced  machine,  is  it? 
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ilr.  Hitchcock.  We  pay  $400  a  year  rental  for  the  •'  Flyer." 

Mr.  G.vRDNER.  WtiSLt  proportion  did  the  200  machines  that  are 
wearing  out  bear  to  all  the  machines  that  are  in  the  service  ? 

ilr.  Hitchcock.  On  the  30th  of  June,  last  year,  we  had  about  a 
thousand  rented  machines  in  use. 

ilr.  Gardker.  That  is  about  one-fifth  ? 

ilr.  Hitchcock.  That  is,  a  thousand  in  addition  to  the  Doremus 
machines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  on  that,  gentlemen  ? 

ilr.  Stafford.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  How  far  have  the  experi- 
ments gone  in  relation  to  this  new  machine  now  being  manufactured 
by  the  Time-ilarking  and  Canceling  Machine  Company  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  preliminary  tests  have  been  completed.  The 
Department  began  to  test  that  machine  over  a  year  ago,  but  during 
my  incumbency  there  have  been  several  additional  tests. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  results  of  those  tests? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  At  each  time  until  the  last  we  have  decided  that 
they  had  not  perfected  the  machine  sufficiently  to  warrant  our  mak- 
ing a  lease^  but  at  the  last  test  the  machine  did  so  well  that  we  felt 
we  would  be  warranted  in  leasing  two  or  three  of  them,  and  in  giving 
them  the  practical  test  of  use  in  large  post-offices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  rental  does  the  Department  intend  to  pay  for 
this  machine? 

ilr.  Hitchcock.  I  believe  they  ask  $350. 

ilr.  Stafford.  Did  not  that  same  company  previously  offer  to  rent 
machines  for  a  rate  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150  each? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  that  type  of  machine.  They  have  experi- 
mented with  several  machines. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  entered  into  any  contract  with  this 
company  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  JVe  have  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  lease  of 
these  few  machines. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  that  contract  embody  any  option  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  in  case  they  work  satisfactorily  the  Government  will 
have  the  right  to  purchase  them  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  succeeded  in  pursuading  the 
oompany  to  accept  that  stipulation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  obtain  such  a  privi- 
lege on  the  part  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  did.  I  suggested  that  that  stipulation  be  put 
into  the  contract,  but  thus  far  they  have  not  been  willing  to  accept 
it.    I  wanted  to  have  such  a  stipulation  made  a  part  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Of  this  additional  amount  of  $50,000,  how  much 
is  intended  to  be  used  for  replacing  the  200  discarded  Doremus 
machines? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  answer  that  question. 
It  would  depend  upon  the  kinds  of  machines  we  substitute  for  the 
Doremus  in  the  offices  to  which  we  allot  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  great  offices  have  you  these  canceling  ma- 
chines placed  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  You  mean  the  Doremus  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Any  canceling  machine. 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  "they  are  used  altogether  in  first  and  second 
class  offices. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  not  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  supply 
all  second-class  offices  with  canceling  machines,  or  is  there  some 
grade  in  second-class  offices  which  is  the  line  of  demarcation,  accord- 
ing to  which  they  shall  be  furnished  or  not? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  do  not  place  the  canceling  machines  at  pres- 
ent in  any  offices  showing  receipts  under  $12,000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  any  offices  having  receipts  of  less  than  $12,000 
been  supplied  with  canceling  machines? 

Mr.  HiTCHcx)CK.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  Department  at  present,  as  in  the  past,  has  dif- 
ferent types  of  canceling  machines,  for  which  they  pav  much  less 
rental  than  $400  a  year? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  WTiat  are  the  results  from  the  use  of  those  ma- 
chines to  justify  the  Department  in  adopting  a  lower-rental  machine 
for  these  smaller  offices? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  now  using  some  of 
these  lower-rental  machines  in  the  smaller  offices.  It  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  work.  The  ''  Flyer  "  can  be  used  to  best  advan- 
tage  and  with  greatest  economy  where  the  volume  of  business  is  very- 
heavy.  It  can  be  used  advantageously  in  offices  where  some  of  these 
other  machines  would  not  do  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
poor  economy  to  put  the  ''  Flyer  "  into  some  of  the  smaller  second- 
class  offices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  Hey-Dolphin  "  Flyer  "  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  these  machines,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  apparently  the  most  perfect  in  its  operation 
of  all  these  machines  that  are  now  rented,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  this  new  machine,  which  is  still  undergoing  parctical  tests. 

Mr.  Stx\fford.  In  the  last  year  or  two  there  have  not  been  many 
changes,  so  far  as  improvements  are  concerned,  in  the  Hey-Dolphin 
"Flyer?" 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  do  not  think  they  have  made  any  material 
changes  in  the  "  Flyer  "  since  I  have  been  in  the  Department. 

•Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Post-Office  Department 
has  the  authority  or  the  privilege,  in  case  the  contractors  refuse  to 
give  the  Government  the  right  to  purchase  the  machines,  of  appro- 
priating them,  as  the  Navy  Department  has  over  any  utility  they  may 
see  fit  to  use,  and  then  allow  the  contractor  to  go  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  have  an  award  made  for  the  use  of  the  machine  which 
they  have  appropriated? 

]VIr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  a  question  of  law,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
can  answer  it  offhand,  although  I  doubt  if  there  is  such  authority  so 
far  as  the  postal  service  is  concerned.  The  exigencies  of  war  are 
quite  different  from  the  exigencies  of  the  postal  service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understand  the  Navy  Department  exercises  that 
right  Jiot  only  in  time  of  war,  but  also  in  time  of  peace.  Has  that 
matter  ever  been  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  It  has  not  been  brought 
to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Stx\fford.  If  this  canceling  machine  has  reached  the  stage  of 
perfection  which  you  state  it  has  reached,  whv  should  not  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Postmaster-General,  as  embodied  in  his  report,  recom- 
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mending  the  governmental  ownership  of  the  pneumaticrtube  lines, 
be  applied  and  extended  also  to  these  canceling  machines? 

i&-  Hitchcock.  That  recommendation  is  based  upon  the  suppo- 
idtion  that  the  pneumatic-tube  lines  would  be  acquired  by  purchase 
in  the  usual  way  and  not  that  they  would  be  appropriated  by  the 
(jovemment. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Acquired  by  contract,  giving  a  stipulation  investing 
the  Government  with  a  right  to  purchase  before  the  end  of  a  certain 
period? 

Mr. 'Hitchcock.  Of  course  the  owners  of  these  canceling  machines 
rely  upon  their  patent  rights,  and  whether  or  not  it  would  oe  possible 
for  the  Government  to  overthrow  those  rights  on  the  ground  you 
suggest,  I  do  not  know. 

Sir.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  when  the  patent  rights  expire? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  imagine  there  is  a  series  oi  patfents  eovering 
these  machines,  and  I  presume  the  various  patents  would  expire  at 
different  times. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Stafford,  in  reference  to  your  suggestion,  that  I 
urged  the  prospective  lassors  of  these  new  machines  to  put  into  the 
contract  a  stipulation  giving  the  Government  the  right  to  purchase  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  by  this  that  I 
then  favored  the  purchase  of  the  machines;  I  simply  thought  that 
as  a  business-like  measure  it  would  be  wise  to  put  such  a  stipuhition 
in  the  contract  at  the  very  outset. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  attempted  to  exact  the  same  privilege 
of  other  lessors  of  these  canceling  machines? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  asked  to  have  that  done,  I  think,  in  every  in- 
stance ;  in  every  contract  for  canceling  machines. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  has  been  the  result? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  have  not  consented  to  the  stipulation  in  any 
instance. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  is  the  lowest  rental  paid  for  a  machine? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  pay  $80  a  year  for  a  machine  that  is  supplied 
by  the  American  Postal  Machine  Company;  butXhat  is  a  hand-power 
canceling  machine. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know ;  how  you  were  going 
to  replace  200  Doremus  machines  that  are  now  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  rent  other  machines  and  come  within  your  estimated  appro- 
priation of  $275,000.    That  is  only  an  increase  of  $60,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  Doremus  ma- 
chines will  all  drop  out  of  use  simultaneously;  they  are  gradually 
wearing  out,  and  I  presume  we  shall  have  to  replace  quite  a  number  of 
them  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  do  not  mean  that  they  will  all  have  to  go  out  of 
business  at  the  end  of  the  jear,  but  gradually  ? 

Mr,  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gakdneh.  The  General  has  said  twice  that  they  did  not  pro- 
pose to  replace  these  by  purchase,  but  to  substitute  rented  machines 
for  worn-out  purchased  ones. 

ilr.  Snapp.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  I  wanted  to  know  how  the  Govern- 
ment would  replace  200  owned  machines  by  renting  200  others  from 
an  additional  appropriation  of  only  $50,000. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Vou  understand,  of  course,  that  $50,000  wnni/^ 
rent  more  than  that  number  of  machines? 
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Mr.  Snapp.  It  would  depend  on  how  much  you  paid  for  them.  At 
$400  a  year  it  would  not  come  near  that  amount. 

Mr.  HrrcHoocK.  It  would  naturally  depend  on  the  kind  of  machine 
and  the  amount  of  the  rental. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Your  note  says  that  these  200  Doremus  machines  are 
rapidly  wearing  out  and  will  have  to  be  retired  during  the  year.  I 
tafce  it  that  means  this  fiscal  year,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  you  have  got  to  provide  for  supplying  substitutes  for  these 
200  Doremus  machines  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  very  true,  but  those  machines  would  doubt- 
less go  out  of  service  during  the  year  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Snapp.  During  this  year,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Are  you  not  assuming  that  all  of  these  machines 
would  go  out  on  the  first  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Snapp.  During  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  would  be  distributed  along  through  the  fis- 
cal year,  and  would  not  begin  to  take  up  all  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  mean  they  would  be. distributed  through  the  next 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  understood  the  note  meant  they  would  go  out  some 
time  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Some  members  of  the  conmiittee  wanted  to  stop  on 
account  of  enffagements,  and  they  are  interested  in  this  next  item,  for 
the  salary  and  allowance  division.  Unless  there  is  some  objection  to 
the  plan,  I  suggest  that  we  adjourn  over  now  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  then,  the  committee  will  stand 
adjourned  until  10.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  begin  the 
inquiry  then  with  the  item  for  the  salary  and  allowance  division. 

Thereupon,  at  1.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 


Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday  Moniing^  January  24n  1906. 

Subcommittee  called  to  order  at  10.10  a.  m. 

STATEMENT   OF   HON.  FEANK  H.  HITCHCOCE,  FIBST  ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTEE-GENEEAL— Continued. 

•  The  Chairman  (Mr.  Overstreet).  We  will  take  up  on  page  20  of 
the  skeleton  bill,  the  item  for  compensation  to  assistant  superin- 
tendents of  the  sahiry  and  allowance  division.  You  ask  for  three 
additional  superintendents.     Please  explain  the  necessity  for  them. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Owing  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Presi- 
dential offices  during  the  last  few  years,  the  lease  w^ork  has  become 
.very  much  larger;  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  refer  lease  cases  in 
increasing  numbers  to  the  inspector.  '  We  feel  that  it  is  a  great 
deal  better  for  the  Department  to  have  these  lease  cases  handled  by 
trained  men.  Our  assistant  superintendents  devote  most  of  their  time 
to  this  kind  of  work,  and  naturally  they  can  do  it  more  promptly, 
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more  accurately,  and  with  greater  advantage  to  the  Government  than 
men  who  have  had  little  experience  in  such  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Briefly,  what  are  their  duties?  You  refer  to 
leases;  do  they  handle  anything  beside  lease  cases? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  their  principal  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  determine  where  they  shall  work ;  by 
arbitrary  territorial  division? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  have  at  present  seven  assistant  superintend- 
ents, and  each  one  of  these  superintendents  has  a  district.  The 
United  States  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  and  the  assistant  super- 
intendents work  in  the  special  districts  to  which  they  are  respectively 
assigned.  They  become  familiar  with  their  territory,  and  with  the 
post-offices  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  part  of  the  work  relative  to  leases  i)er- 
f ormed  by  post-office  inspectors  ? 

ilr.  Hitchcock.  None,  except  where  we  call  upon  the  inspection 
force  to  do  it.' 

The  Chairman.  You  call  upon  them  simply  because  you  have  not 
enough  force  of  assistant  superintendents  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  call  upon  them  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  work  for  the  past  fiscal  year, 
for  example,  has  been  done  under  the  exigencies  of  the  conditions  by. 
the  post-office  inspectors?  You  have  seven  assistant  superintendents, 
but  some  of  that  work  has  been  done  by  post-office  inspectors,  because 
the  assistants  have  not  the  time  to  do  all  of  it,  as  I  understand. 

Mr-  Hitpchcock.  I  should  say  about  one-fifth  of  the  work  has  been 
done  by  inspectors  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  but  of  course,  you  un- 
derstand that  the  work  will  increase  very  much  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year  because  of  the  large  number  of  additional  Presidential 
offices. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  behind  are  you  now  with  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  a  rather  hard  question  to  answer.  I  know 
this,  that  there  are  some  cases  that  have  been  out  with  the  inspectors 
for  more  than  six  months,  and  even  cases  that  have  been  out  for  more 
than  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  not  a  large  number  of  cases  that  do  not 
need  the  personal  examination  of  these  assistant  superintendents,  or 
inspectors  either ;  where  it  is  merely  the  renwal  of  a  lease  under  simi- 
lar conditions,  with  very  little  increase  ?  You  do  not  send  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  or  the  inspector  in  each  case,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  it  has  been  the  practice  in  making  re- 
newals of  ten-year  leases  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  true,  but  are  there  not  a  number  of 
cases  invohdng  small  amounts  where  it  is  of  such  a  character  that  you 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  man  for  personal  inspection ; 
that  is,  if  you  can  ascertain  the  facts  by  personal  correspondence? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Even  if  that  were  so,  we  ought  to  ascertain  just 
what  the  condition  is  before  making  a  contract. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  whether  in  all 
cases  vou  have  had  a  personal  inspection  made  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  My  judgment  is  that  the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to 
have  such  an  inspection  made  in  all  cases  where  we  enter  into  con- 
tracts.    I  do  not  think  it  would  be  good  administration  not  to  do  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  large  part  of  the  work  which  has  been  de- 
layed for,  as  you  say,  six  months  on  account  of  the  lack  of  force,  or 
on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  cases  themselves — for  instance, 
that  thev  can  not  be  brought  to  a  head  at  once? 

Mr.  liiTCHcocK.  I  was  speaking  of  the  work  done  by  the  inspec- 
tors when  I  spoke  of  the  delay. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  all  of  this  work,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  done  by  inspectors  or  assistant  superintendents. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  t)f  course,  there  are  some  cases  that  can  not  be 
worked  out  promptly,  but  we  are  behind  generally  in  the  lease  work 
because  of  the  increased  amount  of  work  that  has  to  be  done  now 
by  our  assistant  superintendents. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  general 
conditions,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  to  say  whether  or  not,  if  these  additional 
superintendents  were  gi*anted,  it  would  relieve  entirely  the  necessity 
for  calling  upon  post-office  inspectors  for  this  class  of  work? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  at  tTie  outset,  for 
the  reason  that  the  men  to  be  assigned  to  this  work  would  enter  upon 
a  new  field,  and  until  they  had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  work  and  familiar  with  their  territories  it  would  probably  be 
necessary  to  continue  our  dependence  upon  inspectors  to  some  extent. 
The  Chairman.  In  your  estimate  for  this  increase  of  force  by 
three,  do  you  make  an  estimate  for  the  per  diem  of  each  of  those  three 
at  $4  per  day? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  included  for  all  ten.    The  number  re- 
quested is  based  in  part  upon  the  plan  of  redistricting  and  redis- 
tributing the  territory.    The  territories  now  are  too  extensive. 
The  Chairman.  You  would  have  ten  divisions  instead  of  seven? 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  and  we  could  adopt  a  more  business-like 
system  of  handling  these  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  has  been  ex- 
pended up  to  the  1st  of  efanuary  for  per  diem  of  these  7  assistants? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No;  I  can  not  say  offhand  just  what  it  would 
amount  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  as  carried  in  the  current  bill, 
and  as  shown  on  page  20  of  the  skeleton  bill,  fixes  the  per  diem  at  $4 
a  day,  and  the  other  necessary  official  expenses,  $10,220.  What  is 
your  understanding  as  to  what  those  other  necessary  official  expenses 
might  be ;  what  does  that  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  GRANoriELD.  That  refers  to  railroad  fare  where  the  commis- 
sions are  not  honored ;  and  street-car  fare  and  hack  f ai'e.  The  total 
expense,  however,  is  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  The  commissions  are  not  honored  upon  railroads 
where  there  are  no  mail  contracts? 
Mr.  GiLVNDFiELD.  Trollcy  lines. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Emergency  transportation,  telegrams,  telephone 
calls,  and  the  usual  incidental  expenses  of  their  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  data  to  indicate  the  proportions  of 
this  fund  of  $10,220,  which  has  been  the  appropriation  for  this  item 
for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  has  been  purely  for  per  diem,  and  what 
purely  for  other  necessary  official  expenses  ? 

Mr'  Grandfield.  No;  but  the  item  of  per  diem  probably  consti- 
tutes 99  per  cent  of  it. 
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Mr.  Sn APP.  JDo  thev  pay  railroad  fare  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  pay  railroad  fare  in  some  cases  where  they 
iim  not  travel  on  their  commissions. 

Mr.  Snapp.  By  whom  is  the  commission  issued? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  By  the  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Snapp.  So  that  ordinarily  they  pay  no  railroad  fare. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  rarely  that  they  put  in  an  account  for  trans- 
portation. But  it  is  only  occasionally  that  any  other  expenses  are 
charged  on  those  accounts  than  the  usual  per  diem.  I  have  seen 
manv  accounts  that  were  straight  per  diem  accounts. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  what  cities  are  these  assistant  superintendents 
now  located  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Beginning  in  the  east,  Mr.  White  is  located  at  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Norris  has  headquarters  at  New  Yoif-k,  although  his  home 
is  in  Newark.  Mr.  Kintz,  who  is  a  new  man  assigned  to  the  southern 
district,  has  his  headquarters  at  the  present  time  in  Washington,  be- 
cause he  is  serving  on  trial.  If  he  is  successful  in  this  work,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  .station  him  at  Atlanta,  or  some  other  southern  city;  but 
we  have  him  come  back  to  Washington  now,  after  his  trips,  so  as  to 
have  his  work  carefuUv  scrutinized.  Mr.  Gould  is  at  Chicago.  Mr 
Van  Dyke  is  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Trotter  at  Kansas  City. 
Mr.  Hall  has  his  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  his  home  is. 
He  operates  chiefly  from  San  Francisco,  however. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  as  yet  planned  the  districts  that  you  con- 
templated establishing,  if  granted  the  three  additional  superintend- 
ents ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  have  not  mapped  out  the  districts  exactly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  designated  a  location  for  the  principal 
offices? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  would  be  a  little  premature.  We  have  a 
general  idea,  of  course,  what  we  will  do.  Some  of  the  western  dis- 
tricts in  particular  are  too  extended,  and  so  many  new  offices  are  being 
established  in  those  districts  that  we  would  like  to  lessen  the  area  by 
dividing  the  districts  up. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  these  assistant  superintendents  perform  any 
other  work  than  making  the  examinations  of  the  premises  to  be  con- 
tracted for  by  the  Government  for  use  as  post-offices  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  was  about  to  explain  a  few  moments  ago  that  that 
is  their  principal  work,  though  other  questions  incidental  to  post-office 

auarters  and  post-office  locations  are  referred  to  them — the  question  of 
iscontinuing  a  post-office  and  'establishing  a  postal  station,  and  the 
location  of  postal  stations.  Contracts  for  the  leasing  of  quarters  for 
postal  stations  and  the  locating  of  numbered  stations  are  looked  after 
by  them. 
'  Mr.  Snapp.  Also  the  extension  of  the  carrier  service  sometimes  ? 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  Laterally  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
establishing  stations,  and  that  is  decidedly  advantageous.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  the  practice  for  the  city  delivery  division  to  call  upon  the 
inspection  force  to  send  out  an  inspector  to  investigate  the  question 
of  extending  city  delivery.  My  office  would  at  the  same  time  send 
one  of  our  assistant  superintendents,  or,  if  thought  necessary,  an 
iaspector,  and  thus  two  reports  were  frequently  received.  We  find 
that  the  work  can  be  handled  more  satisfactorily  by  the  same  man, 
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and  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  there  have  been  cases 
in  which  this  plan  has  been  followed  with  good  results. 

Mr.  Gardxer.  What  do  you  mean  by  two  reports?  Do  you  mean 
that  the  work  is  duplicated,  or  that  you  have  two  opposing  reports? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No;  a  report  on  each  phase  of  that  inquiry. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Instead  of  that  all  being  covered  by  one  man. 

Mr.  HrrcHCOCK.  By  one  man. 

Mr.  Stafford.  These  assistant  superintendents  do  not  pass  upon 
allowances  in  third  class  offices,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Oh,  yes ;  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  onlj;  upon  the  amount  of  rentals  whei^  the 
Government  acquires  premises  by  lease. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  occasionally  they  take  up  questions  of  that 
kind  also  when  they  are  able  to  do  it,  but  the  plan  has  been  to  employ 
our  assistant  superintendents  chiefly  on  the  more  important  lease 
cases.  They  are  high-salaried  men;  they  have  had  more  experience, 
and  we  want  to  utilize  them  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  total  liability  incurred  by  the  Department 
during  the  past  six  months,  that  is,  the  six  months  ending  with 
December,  in  lease  cases  was  $1,289,361.  Now,  the  increase  that  we 
ask  for  in  this  appropriation  is  only  $10,380,  as  against  that  large 
amount  of  liability.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  good  business  to  have 
this  important  work  handled  by  trained  men,  ana  I  can  say  that,  from 
my  own  experience  during  the  few  months  that  I  have  been  in  the 
service,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  advisability  of 
making  this  additional  appropriation. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  futures  of  this  matter  that  I  would  like 
to  mention.  When  we  refer  a  case  to  the  inspectors  it  virtually  goes 
out  of  our  hands.  Our  Office  does  not  know  what  inspector  is  sent, 
and  it  may  be  a  man  who  has  never  had  a  lease  case  before.  We 
simply  have  to  wait  until  the  report  comes  in ;  whereas,  in  the  hand- 
ling of  this  business  by  our  assistant  superintendents  we  are  in  touch 
with  them  all  the  time.  Every  day  they  send  in  a  report  to  the  Office, 
and  we  can  follow  them  in  their  work,  and  if  there  is  need  of  haste 
we  can  require  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  inspectors  are  not  under  you  at  all,  but  are  under 
the  Postmaster-General? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  under  the  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  when  they  are  called  in  thev  perform  work  for 
your  Department,  and  out  of  the  line  of  their  ordinary  business? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Out  of  the  line  of  their  usual  duties;  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  they  are  not  going  to  give  our  cases  priority  over 
their  own  special  duties. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  mentioned  an  incident  a  moment  ago  regarding 
the  assistant  superintendent,  who  is  assig:ned  tentatively  to  the  south- 
em  division,  having  his  headquarters  in  Washington  because  he  is 
not  yet  trained.  Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  now  perform 
as  good  work  as  any  of  these  inspectors  that  know  nothing  about  it — 
I  mean  would  an  ordinary  inspector  know  more  about  the  business 
than  the  new^  man  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  want  to  say  about  Mr.  Kintz  that  he  is  a  man 
who  has  been  in  the  Office  for  at  least  ten  years. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  was  not  alluding  to  him  in  a  personal  way.  He  is 
in  Washington,  and  being  trained,  you  say.     >iow,  in  any  instance 
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where  a  case  is  sent  to  an  inspector,  has  he  any  training  that  Vill  fit 
him  specially  to  perform  this  work  in  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  -In  the  case  of  Mr.  Kintz,  who  has  been  recently 
assigned  to  this  work,  the  plan  is  to  have  him  bring  his  reports  back 
to  the  Department  and  receive  his  instructions  there ;  and  he  is  thus 
receiving  a  careful  training  in  this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  understand,  and  I  was  not  alluding  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  work  further  than  to  show  that  because  of  his  lack  of  train- 
ing he  is  located  here  until  he  has  become  familiar  with  his  duties. 
But  you  gave  some  figures  a  moment  ago  showing  that  more  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars  of  obligations  for  leases  were  entered 
mto  by  the  Government  last  year.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  best  results 
can  only  be  obtained  by  having  men  trained  and  whose  business  it  is 
to  do  this  class  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  my  position  exactly 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  HiTCHCx>CK.  There  can  not  be,  in  my  opinion.  I  consider  it  a 
<rood  business  proposition. 

Mr.  FixLEY.  Isn't  it  true  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
where  this  work  is  perfomed  by  inspectors  picked  up  from  their 
regular  service,  that  their  work  appears  imsatisfactory  in  result  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  training? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Understand  me,  Mr.  Finley,  I  do  not  wish  to  crit- 
icise the  inspection  force  in  any  way,  because  I  think  that  the  aver- 
age ability  of  the  inspection  force  is  high ;  but  I  will  say  that  fre- 
quently we  have  been  obliged  to  review  easels  that  have  been  handled 
by  inexperienced  inspectors — I  mean  inspectors  inexperienced  in  this 
kind  of  work;  for  instance,  I  recall  a  case  in  Florida  where  an 
inspector  recommended  a  lease  for  a  third-class  office  at  $660  per 
annum,  whereas  the  maximum  that  can  be  paid  under  the  law  is  $480. 
I  know  of  similar  cases  where  good  inspectors  have  made  mistakes 
simply  through  lack  of  experience  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Fi:ni^y.  But  that  is  not  in  answer  to  my  question.  It  is  true 
tliat  in  order  to  have  efficient  work,  and  to  hkve  good  Government 
service,  and  that  it  may  be  economical,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
carried  on  uniformly  and  according  to  rules  and  practices  such  as 
could  only  be  obtained  by  having  the  work  under  one  department. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  would  like  to  add  that 
by  taking  this  work  from  the  inspectors  we  are  to  that  extent  reliev- 
ing the  inspection  force.  They  would  be  enabled  to  devote  their 
time  to  their  own  work,  and  the  lease  work  would  be  given  to  men  who 
^an  do  it  more  promptly  and  more  accurately. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  up  the  next  item,  for  the  ap- 
propriation for  free-delivery  service.  You  ask  an  increase  there  of 
4.W  per  cent,  making  the  aggregate  $22,280,000,  as  against  an  appro- 
priation for  the  current  year  of  $21,996,675. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Before  we  pass  to  the  city  delivery  service,  will 
yon  permit  me  to  revert  to  one  or  two  matters  that  are  involved  in 
the  other  appropriation  ?  I  want  to  revert  to  the  matter  of  stenog- 
raphers, on  page  10  of  the  bill.  I  have  gone  into  the  matter  very 
carefully,  and  I  do  not  favor  the  term  "  stenographer  "  in  that  place. 

Mr.  Snapp.  It  is  in  a  number  of  places  on  the  succeeding  pages. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  But  it  begins  on  that  page  and  is  carried  through 
the  other  items.     I  think  if  another  designation  is  to  be  inserted  it 
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should  be  "  correspondence  clerks."  The  purpose  evidently  is  to  make 
it  possible  to  employ  high-salaried  correspondence  clerks;  in  other 
words,  to  promote  correspondence  clerks  to  those  grades,  placing  them 
on  the  same  footing  with  these  other  employees  who  are  mentioned 
in  that  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  criticism  go  to  all  of  the  various  classes 
where  the  word  "  stenographer  "  is  used  under  your  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  this,  that  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  suteti- 
tute  ''  correspondence  clerks  '  for  "  stenographers." 

The  Chairman.  In  these  placas  where  you  have  heretofore  recom- 
mended it? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  make  them  do  more  work  under  that  designa- 
tion? A  stenographer  might  insist  that  he  is  only  employed  as  a 
stenographer  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  point  is  that  there  are  stenographers  all 
through  the  service  down  to  the  lowest  clerical  grades,  but  there  are 
in  the  lar^e  post-offices  certain  high-grade  men  who  are  responsible 
for  the  principal  part  of  the  correspondence,  and  who  are  specially 
trained  men  in  that  line  of  work.  The  private  secretaries  of  the 
postmasters  who  come  in  with  him  are  frequently  without  training 
at  the  outset,  and  I  think  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  make  it  possible 
to  retain  permanently  in  the  service  high-grade  clerks  at  these  sal- 
aries. 

The  Chairman.  ^\liat  is  the  object  in  desiring  a  change  from 
"  stenographer  "  to  ''  correspondence  clerk  ?  " 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Because  I  think  the  term  "  correspondence  clerk  '' 
represents  more  accurately  the  duties  of  the  position. 

The  Chahimax.  It  does  not  mean  anv  change  in  pav,  or  labor,  or 
duties? 

Mr.  HiTcnc()(^K.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Snait.  In  other  words,  the  private  secretary  is  not  supposed 
to  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  he  is  employed,  and  you 
need  the  correspondence  clerks  to  do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  the  larger  office^^  they  are  undoubtedly  obliged 
to  have  experienced  clerks  to  assist  in  the  correspondence. 

Mr.  StAFFORD.  As  I  understand  you  from  your  testimony,  these 
men  are  now  in  the  service,  and  you  are  only  seeking  to  apply  the 
designation  to  tltem  to  fit  their  work  ? 

Mr.  IIiTciHOCK.  They  are  now  in  the  service,  but  the\'  are  not 
receiving,  in  my  judgment,  the  compensation  that  they  should  fairly 
receive. 

Mr.  Staffohi).  Could  you  give  the  committee  a  statement  later 
showing  the  salaries  that  they  are  receiving  and  the  offices  to  which 
they  are  assigned  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  we  could  do  that. 

The  Chahiman.  Under  the  present  designations? 

Mr.  HiTcncx)CK.  Yes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Will  this  result  in  an  increase  of  salary? 

Mr.  GaKics.  I  understood  him  to  say  no. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  your  question.  It  will 
not  result  in  an  increase  in  this  appropriation  in  any  sense. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  As  compared  with  the  compensation  heretofore  paid? 
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Mr,  Hitchcock.  It  makes  it  possible  to  hold  in  the  service  com- 
petent men  who  are  doing  this  correspondence  work,  and  who  are 
responsible  for  it.  There  are  such  men  in  every  large  post-office,  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  more  compensation  to  hold 
th^oi. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  what  might  be  called  "  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
increased  salary." 

Mr.  HrrcHOOCK.  I  will  say  that  there  are  various  other  employees 
mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  and  I  believe  that  it  would  be  fair  to 
pay  a  high-grade  correspondence  clerk  as  much  salary  as  they  receive. 

Sir.  Griggs.  But  you  could  not  pay  a  stenographer  that  much 
because  of  the  name,  or  because  a  stenographer  is  worth  only  so  much. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  do  not  think  that  "  stenographer  "  is  the  proper 
designation  for  that  kind  of  an  employee.  A  correspondence  clerk 
is  a  man  who  dictates  letters  to  a  stenographer.  We  can  get  good 
stenographers  fo^^  much  less  money  than  that;  but  in  all  large  offices, 
as  here  in  Washington,  there  are  men  who  handle  the  correspondence, 
who  dictate  letters  to  stenographers. 

Mr.  (triggs.  And  they  are  not  called  stenographers.  Then  you 
want  to  make  a  change  in  the  post-offices  throughout  the  country  to 
correspond  with  the  designation  in  the  Department  here. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  call  them* 
(X)rrespondence  clerks.  I  do  not  favor  using  the  term  '*  stenographer  " 
in  that  grade. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  think  that  you  should  pay  a  correspondence 
clerk  a  higher  salary  than  a  stenographer  by  calling  him  by  that 
name? 

ilr.  Hitchcock.  I  do,  certainly. 

ilr.  Gardner.  Does  this  express  the  thought:  The  designation 
"  stenographers  "  was  inserted  in  the  bill  because  the  term  was  meant 
to  apply  to  a  class  of  clerks  handling  correspondence,  who  were 
thought*  to  be  receiving  inadequate  salaries,  hence  the  term  "  corre- 
spondence clerks  ''  would  be  more  appropriate. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  SxAPP.  Is  there  a  corraspondence  clerk  in  this  class  of  $1,800; 
and  if  so,  how  designated  ? 

ilr.  Hitchcock.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is.  There  should 
not  be. 

Mr.  Gardner.  As  I  understand  it,  this  work  is  being  done  by 
clerks  detailed  to  that  duty. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Xo  doubt  it  is  being  done  by  clerks  receiving  a 
less  salary  than  provided  in  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  SxAPP.  X  ou  do  not  remember  now  how  thev  are  designated  in 
the  bill ;  I  refer  to  those  who  are  doing  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  is  no  provision  for  that. 

The  CHAiR3f  AN.  He  is  to  furnish  a  letter  giving  the  number  of  such 
clerks,  what  their  present  designation  is,  and  what  their  present  com- 
pensation is  also. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  get 
that  information  from  the  postmasters. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case,  it  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  get 
the  information  right  away. 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  Now,  I  wanted  to  speak  of  the  desirability  of 
amending  the  law  requiring  the  readjustment  of  postmasters'  salaries 
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SO  as  to  base  that  readjustment  on  the  four  quarters  comprising  the 
calendar  year;  that  is,  the  four  quarters  ending  December  31,  instead 
of,  as  at  present,  on  the  four  quarters  ending  March  31.  There  is  not 
enough  time  now,  in  view  of  the  large  increase  in  Presidential  offices, 
to  do  the  work  satisfactorily  in  the  brief  period  available. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  in  saying  that  there  is  not  time 
to  do  the  work  satisfactorily? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  work  is  too  heavy. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  To  do  the  work  where? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  the  Department. 

Mr.  Steexerson.  In  arranging  for  the  change  from  fourth-class  to 
third-class? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  will  explain  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  unaerstand  that  your  recommendation  is  to 
provide  that  the  change  of  salaries  of  postmasters  shall  be  based  upon 
the  four  quarters  ending  December  31  of  the  calendar  year,  and  the 
change  of  salary  to  begin  with  the  following  July  1  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes ;  to  begin  at  the  same  date  as  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  That  then  would  give  you  a  longer  period  between 
the  31st  of  December  of  one  calendar  year  and  the  first  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  work  out  the  adjustments? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  would.  Under  the  present  conditions  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  much  before  the  1st  of  May.  Postmasters  are  allowed 
ten  days  in  which  to  send  in  their  accounts,  and  sometimes  they  are 
slow  even  then,  so  it  is  usually  about  the  1st  of  May  before  we  can 
begin  on  the  work.  There  is  not  only  the  gain  in  readjusting  the 
salaries,  but  based  upon  that  readjustment  we  have  to  rearrange  the 
allowances  for  these  post-offices,  and  after  settling  what  the  allow- 
ances are  to  be  we  have  to  get  out  notices  that  wall  reach  the  post- 
masters before  the  1st  of  July.  Whenever  there  are  suspicions 
cases,  or  cases  that  seem  to  indicate  padding  of  receipts,  the  Depart- 
ment should  investigate  them  very  carefully,  and  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient time  to  do  that  under  the  present  arrangement.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  law  should  be  cnanped  in  this  respect. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  no  injustice  done  to  any  postmas- 
ter other  than  at  the  first  readjustment;  there  would  be  some  delay. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  would  be  all. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  could  necessarily  reduce  the  income  of  those 
postmasters  if  that  change  was  made? 

Mr.  Hedge.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Based  upon  me  time  of  the  taking  effect  of  the 
higher  salary? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  salary  does  not  take  effect  until  the  1st  of 
July. 

The  Chair^ian.  And  thev  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  four  quar- 
ters preceding  the  1st  of  January  instead  of  the  four  quarters  pre- 
ceding the  1st  of  April. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Then  the  application  of  this  new  rule  would 
not  reduce  the  salaries  of  postmasters? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Nor  result  in  any  saving  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  that  I  can  see. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  is  apparent  that  it  might  in  some  cases,  or  might 
not — that  is  to  say,  if  the  business  of  a  lot  of  post-offices  was  growing 
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jome  would  come  in  on  four  consecutive  quarters,  or  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year,  who  would  not  come  in  on  the  second  quarter. 
It  might  sometimes  hold  a  man  back. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  possible  in  same  cases  that  such  would  be  the 
effect,  but  it  would  have  that  eflfect  only  in  the  first  instance. 

One  other  suggestion,  and  that  is  about  the  law  regulating  the 
advancement  of  fourth-class  offices  to  the  Presidential  class.  At 
present  fourth -class  offices  are  advanced  when  they  have  shown  a 
compensation  to  the  postmaster  of  $250  for  four  successive  quar- 
tern with  gross  receipts  for  that  period  of  at  least  $1,900.  That 
plan  works  an  injustice  in  certain  cases.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  during  a  certain  period  of  the  year, 

and  it  works  an  injustice 

Mr.  Snapp.  An  injustice  to  whom? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Certain  fourth-class  postmasters  that  ought  to  be 
in  the  Presidential  class.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  distribution  of  their 
business  they  are  held  in  the  fourth  class  by  the  present  law.  There 
are  cases  where  the  receipts  considerably  exceed  the  required  amount, 
Sl^OO,  and  the  total  compensation  considerably  exceeds  a  thousand 
dollars,  but  where  the  business  happens  to  come  in  a  certain  portion 
of  the  year.  If  in  one  quarter  in  the  dull  season  the  compensation 
falls  below  $250,  that  makers  it  impossible  for  these  postmasters  to  be 
advanced  into  the  Presidential  grade,  and  of  course  we  can  not  grant 
them  any  allowances  for  clerk  hire  before  they  are  advanced.  Par- 
ticularly in  summer  and  winter  resorts  is  this  true. 
The  CiiArRMAN.  WTiat  is  the  remedy  that  you  recommend  ? 
Mr.  HrrcHCocK.  The  remedy  is  to  change  the  law  so  that  fourth- 
class  offices  shall  be  advanced  to  the  Presidential  class  when  the  com- 
pensation for  four  quarters,  the  total  compensation,  reaches  $1,000, 
and  the  gross  receipts  for  the  four  quarters  reach  $1,900. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  make  that  the  four  quarters  of  a  fiscal 
year  or  the  four  quarters  of  the  calendar  year? 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  Four  successive  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  make  that  rule  different  from  the  one 
you  have  been  just  discussing?  Why  not  make  the  four  quarters 
comprise  the  four  quarters  of  the  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  would  be  desirable. 
At  present  they  may  advance  to  the  Presidential  class  at  the  end 
of  any  quarter  on  account  of  the  wording  of  the  law,  which  says 
•^four  successive  quarters." 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  just  been  recommending  a  change  of 
law,  and  why  would  not  the  same  rule  obtain  relative  to  the  change 
from  fourth-class  to  third-class  as  the  one  you  are  now  discussing? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  not  let  it  apply  to  the  fiscal  year  rather  than  the 
calendar  year? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  would  be  a  radical  change  from  the  present 
law. 
The  Chairman.  So  would  the  other. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  that  would  result  in  a  very  great  holding  back. 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  might  in  some  cases  hold  them  back  for  nine 
months. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  law  refers  to  four  consecutive  quar- 
ters; the  proposition  now  is  for  the  aggregate  of  any  four  quarters. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  must  have  some 
point  at  which  to  start  anyhow,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  begin 
on  the  first  of  the  calendar  year  or  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year,  But 
have  it  for  some  specified  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Hitchcock  to  explain  why  the 
rule  should  not  be  the  same  in  both  of  the  cases,  and  he  simply  says 
that  it  would  work  an  injustice  without,  as  I  understand  it,  pointing 
out  any  reasons. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  would  work  an  injustice  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Gardner.  It  would  not  work  an  injustice  to  post- 
nxasters,  excepting  in  that  respect.  They  would  all  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing ;  but  under  the  present  law  it  happens  that  certain 
postmasters  who  are  doing  a  very  much  larger  business  than  other 
postmasters  are  held  back  m  the  fourth  class  oecause  of  the  fact  that 
the  principal  portion  of  their  business  comes  at  a  certain  period  in  a 
year. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  simply  obtain,  would  it  not,  in  the  first 
instance  after  the  first  year?  Under  the  operation  of  the  law  it 
would  readjust  itself? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  would  be  wise  to  carry 
out  such  a  plan,  but  it  is  a  point  that  I  have  not  considered  at  all. 
There  would  be  the  objection,  I  think,  from  an  administrative  stand- 
point, that  it  would  increase  the  work  at  a  given  period  of  the  year  in 
the  Department  to  have  all  of  these  fourth-class  offices  advancing  on 
the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Stafford.  One  of  the  reasons  you  advanced,  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
for  this  change  was  that  it  would  enable  you  to  provide  clerk  hire  for 
these  offices  in  cases  where  they  have  exceptional  conditions,  such  as 
summer  resorts  and  the  like.  Coming  back  a^ain  to  clerk  hire  in 
third-class  offices,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  great  need  for 
allowing  clerk  hire  generally  to  those  offices  that  ripen  from  the 
fourth  into  the  third  class  and  are  paid  the  lowest  salary  in  the  third 
class  as  much  as  there  is  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  third-class 
offices. 

Does  a  third-class  office,  when,  it  goes  right  into  that' grade  from  a 
fourth  class,  get  an  additional  allowance  in  the  form  of  rent,  light, 
and  fuel,  an  allowance  to  which  they  are  not  entitled  as  a  fourth-class 
office,  and  which  would  amount  to  an  increase  of  salary,  virtually? 
Are  you  not  urging  a  case  which  would  apply  more  particularly  to  the 
exceptional  class,  to  provide  more  clerk  hire  for  exceptionaf  condi- 
tions, such  as  offices  at  summer  resorts  and  winter  resorts,  and  would 
it  not  be  better  to  make  an  appropriation  for  these  exceptional  con- 
ditions rather  than  to  alter  the  whole  system  just  to  meet  a  few  excep- 
tional cases? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  are  numerous  cases  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  not  those  conditions  be  met  if  we  created  a 
new  item  providing  for  exceptional  conditions  where  there  are  resorts, 
just  as  we  provide  for  letter-carrier  service  at  those  resorts? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Do  you  mean  for  fourth-class  offices? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Fourth-class  offices. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Undoubtedly,  if  you  will  provide  the  means  to 
meet  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Your  argument  is  simply  directed  to  the  salary  of 
some  postmaster.    Why  not  strike  directly  at  the  need  and  give  allow- 
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iinoes  for  exceptional  conditions,  allowing  the  old  method  to  con- 
tinue ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  If  the  committee  prefers  that  remedy. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  it  not  answer  the  purpose  better? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  You  base  your  definition  of  a  fourth-class  office 
on  the  present  law,  but  we  loofe  at  it  in  another  way.  The  total  busi- 
ness makes  it  really  a  Presidential  office. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  exactly  catch  your  idea  in  the  proposed 
change  of  law  with  reference  to  third-class  offices  going  into  the 
second  class.  They  all  ripen  at  one  particular  period  of  the  year; 
that  is  the  Blst  of  December. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  Presidential  offices  do,  but  fourth-class  offices 
may  be  advanced  at  the  end  of  any  quarter. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that,  ^ow,  why  would  it  not  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  ripening  of  third-class  offices  as  well  as  fouith- 
class?  WTiy  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  let  them  all  ripen  at  the  end  of 
any  quarter,  where  they  show  receipts  entitling  them  to  ripen  into 
the  third  or  second  class,  and  why  should  not  the  same  rule  apply  to 
all?     It  would  distribute  the  work  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  do  think  of  an  objection  to  that.  The  law 
would  have  to  be  worded  in  such  a  way  that  a  Presidential  office 
could  not  advance  before  the  end  of  the  succeeding  year,  for  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  business  would  so  increase  in  some  cases  that  another 
advance  would  be  possible  in  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  should  not  all  offices  ripen  alike — that  is,  why 
should  not  a  fourth-class  office  ripen  like  a  third-class  office,  or  a 
second-class  office  like  a  third-class  office?  Why  should  not  all  post- 
offices  ripen  at  the  end  of  a  quarter,  when  they  are  entitled  to  do  so? 
Would  not  that  distribute  the  work  throughout  the  year  in  the  De- 
pairtment  and  be  better  than  to  put  this  extra  work  at  a  particular 
season  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  If  the  law  were  so  worded  as  to  permit  the  ad- 
vancement of  post-offices  on  the  record  of  four  successive  quarters, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  in  rapidly  growing  places  you  might  have  sev- 
eral advancements  from  one  class  to  another  in  rapid  succession. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Let  the  ripening  be  only  once  a  year. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  With  that  restriction  you  could  follow  the  method 
nowtapplied  to  fourth-class  offices  in  advancing  them  to  the  Presi- 
dential class.    That  would  be  the  only  change. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  would  not  that  be  better? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  My  judgment  is  that  the  other  plan  would  have 
certain  advantages  in  the  way  of  accounting.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  change  made  on  a  fixed  date  for  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  fourth  class  as  well  as  the  third  class?  I  am 
trying  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  a  difference  in  the  ripening  of  one 
class  and  another. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Isn't  this  true — that  in  all  third-class  offices  and  sec- 
ond-class offices  certain  funds  are  provided  out  of  which  allowances 
are  made,  and  is  it  not  better  to  have  a  fixed  period  at  which  you  can 
allot  those  allowances? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  was  the  idea  that  I  tried  to  express  just 
now.  It  would  be  more  businesslike,  I  think,  to  have  the  advance- 
ment occur  at  a  given  time  each  year. 

l£r.  FiXLET.  The  point  at  which  I  am  trying  to  arrive  is,  why  is 
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there  any  necessity  for  any  difference  in  the  time  allowed  for  the 
ripening  of  a  fourth-class  or  a  third-class  office;  and  why  should  not 
.they  ripen  in  exactly  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  a  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Is  it  not  possible  for  a  fourth-class  post-office  to  do 
enough  business  in  one  quarter  to  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  a 
third-class  office,  and  then  do  no  particular  business  in  the  other 
three  quarters?    A  post-office,  as  I  understand  it,  is  never  reduced. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Oh,  yes;  they  are. 

Mr.  Snapp.  But  if  their  advancement  is  based  upon  four  succes- 
sive quarters,  by  the  year,  they  would  never  be  reduced ;  and  yet  they 
might  show  those  earnings  only  through  one  quarter  under  this  sug- 
gested arrangement. 

Mr.  Hedge.  That  is  the  question.  I  know  there  are  summer  resorts 
where  they  do  a  very  large  business  through  two  or  three  months,  and 
I  can  imagine  a  case  where  they  would  do  $1,900  worth  of  business  in 
that  time  and  then  during  the  rest  of  the  year  do  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Hedge,  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  point.  It 
is  what  Mr.  Stafford  had  in  mind  in  making  that  suggestion  about 
a  special  appropriation  to  meet  such  emergencies. 

Mr.  Gardner.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  work  a  hardship.  I 
think  that  the  records  will  show  that  for  many  years  Atlantic  City 
did  so  much  business  in  two  quarters  and  fell  flat  in  the  third  quar- 
ter that  it  would  be  a  question  whether  it  would  not  jump  into  the 
second-class  without  becoming  a  third-class  office. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  can  you  furnish  the  committee  an 
estimate  as  to  what  amount  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  excep- 
tional conditions  at  these  fourth-class  offices  which  have  summer 
resorts  or  winter  resort  patronage? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Do  you  mean  an  estimate  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing conditions  that  are  expected  to  exist  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
these  appropriations  are  to  be  made? 

Mr.  Stafford.  An  estimate  as  to  the  amount  that  would  be  needed 
to  meet  every  condition. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  accurate 
it  would  be.     It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  ei5timate. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  are  some  fourth-class  offices,  and  the\^  are 
known  to  the  Department,  which  have  a  large  summer-resort  busi- 
ness, and  you  know  by  the  returns  from  the  offices  the  amount  of  their 
cancellations  and  their  sales  during  the  heavy  period.  By  estimat- 
ing them,  and  allowing  $300  or  $400,  or  whatever  amount  may  be 
determined  upon  for  clerical  service  as  shown  by  the  receipts  and 
cancellations,  could  you  not  give  us  some  estimate  upon  which  the 
committee  could  act  in  providmg  an  appropriation,  if  it  were  thought 
the  needs  of  the  service  demanded  it? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  we  can  do  so.  But  would  it  not  answer 
your  purpose  just  as  well  to  have  a  record  of  what  has  happened  at 
such  offices? 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  should  think  that  that  work  would  devolve  upon 
you  rather  than  us.  Undoubtedly  we  could  take  the  Auditor's  report 
and  ^o  over  it  ourselves,  but  I  should  think  that  it  was  a  matter  for 
Ihe  Department  rather  than  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hitcikxk'k.  We  shall  be  glad  to  prepare  such  an  estimate. 
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Mr.  Gardner.  That  condition  is  not  confined  entirely  to  summer  or 
winter  resorts,  as  I  miderstand  it.  Does  not  that  same  condition 
arise  in  many  manufacturing  towns  where  the  business  is  flat  in  one 
quarter?  Does  not  the  same  condition  occur  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  every  glass  town?  I  don't  think  it  would  be  dealt  with 
properly  by  taking  the  seaside  resorts  at  all. 

Air.  Stafford.  1  did  not  intend  to  limit  it  to  resorts,  but  to  limit 
it  to  -those  places  where  there  are  exceptional  conditions  which  give 
them  only  a  periodic  importance  during  the  year. 

ilr.  FiNLEY.  Let  the  estimate  that  you  prepare  include  both  the 
offices  generally,  under  the  plan  you  suggest;  and  also  the  allowance, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Stafford,  for  ''unusual  business"  at  fourth- 
class  offices;  the  cost  of  the  scheme  which  you  propose,  and  also  the 
proposition  that  Mr.  Staiford  has  advanced. 
ilr.  HiTCHCx>CK.  We  can  include  both,  I  think. 
Mr.  Fin  LEY.  I  do  not  think  one  would  be  worth  much  without  the 
other. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  can  make  a  statement  showing  what  would  be 
approximately  the  cost  under  the  plan  I  recommended,  and  also  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  that  will  be  needed  to  meet  these  conditions 
in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Stafford. 

I  wanted  to  mention  just  one  other  item.  At  the  hearing  yesterday 
I  was  unable  to  state  how  much  of  the  $50,000  appropriation  for 
unusual  business  and  unusual  conditions  was  expended  in  Alaska. 
I  have  had  the  amount  computed  and  find  that  it  was  $17,692. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  amount  expended  in  any  other  place 
than  Alaska? 

JMx.  HrrcHCOCK.  No  money  was  expended  for  unusual  conditions, 
except  in  Alaska. 
The  Chairman.  But  unusual  business. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  was  expended 
for  unusual  business. 
The  Chairman.  Does  that  cover  all  that  you  wanted  to  return  to ! 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  that  is  all,  except  that  I  have  the  state- 
ment giving  the  number  of  numbered  stations  in  operation  January 
15,  1906,  with  the  salaries  of  clerks  in  charge  receiving  $400  and  over. 
That  was  called  for  by  the  conmiittee. 

I  also  have  the  statement  showing  the  number  of  clerks  allowed  for 
first  and  second  class  post-ofiices  during  each  month  from  July,  1905, 
to  January,  1906,  inclusive,  by  grades. 

I  also  present  the  statement  showing  the  number  of  assistant  post- 
masters in  first  and  second  class  post-ofiices  on  January  20,  1906, 
given  by  grades,  with  the  salaries. 

Here  is  also  a  statement  showing  the  clerks  actually  in  the  service 
on  January  20,  1906,  the  number  in  each  grade,  and  the  total  amount 
of  their  salaries  for  each  ^rade.  Also  the  number  of  vacancies  exist- 
ing on  that  date.  I  also  hand  you  a  table  showing  the  total  number 
provided  for  in  the  appropriation  with  the  amounts  of  their  salaries. 
I  think  that  covers  all  the  inquiries  that  you  made  during  the  first 
two  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  complete  the  tables  and  statistics  called 
for  in  the  previous  hearings. 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Adjourned  at  11.55  a.  m. 
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As9istarU  poMnKUtera  in  first  and  second  class  post-offices  January  20,  1906. 


Grade. 


1700... 
$800.. 
1900.. 
fl.OOO. 
H.IOO 
$1,200. 
11,300 
91.400 

n,5oo. 

91,600 


I  Total  sala- 
No.         rien  in 
each  grade. 


87  , 

39 

S9I 
229  I 
822 
846  I 
206  I 

91  I 

85  : 

96 


925.900 
31.200 
35,100 
229,000 
864.200 
414.000 
207,800 
127.400 
127,600 
153,600 


Grade. 


No. 


I 


91,700 
91.800 
91.900 
92,000 
92,500 
$3,000 
$3,500 


51 
15  , 
12 

2 

4 
28 

2  < 


Total  sala- 
ries in 
each  grade 

986.700 
27,000 
22,800 

4,000 
10,000 
69.000 

7,000 


1,696        1,992,200 


NoTK.— There  are  147  aseiittant  postmaKtem  receiving  less  than  the  maximum— 50  per  cent  of  the 
Halaries  of  the  poetmasterH— namely,  in  the  9700,  9800.  and  $900  grades,  115;  in  the  91.000  grade,  IS;  In 
the  91,100  grade.  15;  and  in  the  91.200  grade,  4. 

Clerks  in  first  and  second  doss  post-offices. 


Grades. 


9200 

9300 

9400 » 

9600 

$600 

$700 

9800 

9900 

91,080 

91,100 

91,200 

91.300 

91,400 

91,600 

91,600 

91,700 

91,800 

92,000 

92,100 

92,200 

92,400 

92,600 

92,600 

92,700 

8,000 
,200 


Clerks  appropriated 
for  by  the  current 
law. 


Number. 


Amount  of 
salaries. 


800  I 
400  I 
500  , 
800 
4,243  I 
4,166  - 
4,235 
2,785 
2,744 
1,670 

i,rj5 

445  ! 
869  i 
122  I 
105; 
119  I 
60  , 

iJi 

29 
26 
6 
21 
17 


9160,000 

160,000 

120,000 

200,000 

400,000 

2,545,800 

2,906,500 

3,388,000 

2,506,500 

2,744,000 

1,837,000 

2,082,000 

578,600 

516.600 

188,000 

168,000 

202,800 

108,000 

154,000 

83,600 

68,800 

€0,000 

15,000 

54,600 

45,900 

18,000 

12,800 


Total a2.^iH8     21,255,900 


Clerks  in  service  on 
Jan.  20, 1906. 


Number. 


899 

466 

794 

4,243 

4,089 

4,2U 

2,771 

2,726 

1,667 

1,726 

448 

369 

122 

106 

119 

60 

76 

16 

28 

24 

6 

21 

17 

6 

4 


Amount  of 
salaries. 


Number 
of  va- 
cancies 

on 

Jan.  20, 

1906. 


9136,197  I 

159.000  ' 

119,700 

186,400 

897,000 

2,545.800 

2.862,300 

3,368.800 

2,493,900 

2,726,000 

1,833.700 

2,071,200 

576,900 

516,600 

188,000 

168,000 

202,800 

108,000 

162,000 


61,600 
57,600 
15,000 
54,600 
45,900 
18.000 
12,800 


(«) 


5 

1 

84 
6 


66 
24 
14 
18 
8 
9 
2 


0  25,803  I  21.104,897  1     «ia5 

I  ' 


a  Not  including  clerks  in  charge  of  stations  provided  for  in  the  item  entitled  "Clerks  in  charge  of 
stations,  at  a  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed  $100  each.  9150,000."  There  are  serving  at  present 
under  this  appropriation  clerks  in  charge  of  statton.s  tis  follows:  3  at  $1. 11  at  $4.  79  at  960,  and  1,322  at 

9100,  or  a  total  of  1,416  clerks  receiving  9186.197  in  ^  '  ""  .      -     ^ 

20. 1906,  an  available  balance  of  $13,803. 


v/ii^  fv*  iv/iivf  TTR.   u  0.1.  47A.  Ai  n I,  v«,   #9  ati  9t^i,  aii\i  z.o^.^  nv 

i  Halaries.    There  remained  of  this  item  on  January 
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Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday  Morning^  January  25^  1906. 

8TATSMZHT   OF  HON.  FBANK  H.  HITCHCOCK,  FIBST  AS8I8TAVT 
POSTMASTER-OENSBAL— Continued. 

ACCOMPANIED  BT  MR.  S.  H.  THOBF,  ST7PEBINTENDEKT  OF  CITY- 

DELIVEBY  SERVICE. 

Subcommittee  called  to  order  at  10.40  a.  ni. 

The  Chairman  (Hon.  Jesse  Overstreet).  We  will  now  turn  to  page 
21  of  the  skeleton  bill  and  take  up  the  appropriation  for  the  Free- 
Delivery  Service.  The  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
this  service  is  $21,290,575.  The  Department  recommends  a  4.37  per 
cent  increase,  or  a  total  of  $22,228,000.  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  to  make  any  statement  you  desire  in  reference  to  this  item? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Before  we  pass  to  the  City-Delivery  Service  as  a 
whole  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  item  entitled  "  Incidental  expenses 
for  City-Delivery  Service." 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  yet  come  to  that. 

Mr.  HiT^'HoocK.  That  item  is  placed  in  the  estimates  for  the  City- 
Delivery  Service,  and  the  reason  I  take  it  up  now  is  because  we  wish 
to  have  it  transferred  to  the  estimates  for  the  salary  and  allowance 
division.  The  reason  is  that  these  allowances  are  now  being  admin- 
istered from  the  salary  and  allowance  division.  The  fund  repre- 
sented by  this  item  is  actually  administered  in  that  division,  with  the 
corresponding  fund  for  post-offices  proper,  and  it  seemed  desirable  to 
have  the  appropriation  placed  under  the  salary  and  allowance  divi- 
sion for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  are  on  that  subject  you  might  just  as 
well  explain  the  recommendations  for  different  purposes  included  in 
those  incidental  expenses  different  from  that  which  the  law  has 
heretofore  provided.  This  item  to  which  Mr.  Hitchcock  now  calls 
attention  is  on  page  23  of  the  bill.  In  your  recommendation,  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  you  ask  that  we  include  freight  and  drayage  on  supplies, 
repairing  and  erecting  letter  and  package  boxes  and  posts,  painting 
letter  boxes,  repairing  clocks  and  other  equipment,  m*aps,  ana  miscel- 
laneous. That  lan^age  is  all  new  language,  differing  in  the  admin- 
i>ti-atioii  or  expenditure  from  what  has  been  the  rule  heretofore. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  entire  item,  covering  an  aggregate  of  $200,000 
e>timated  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  has  been  divided.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  amount  estimated  will  be  administered  through  the  Sup- 
ply Division,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  representing  these  special 
Items  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  is  asked,  will  be  admin- 
istered through  the  Division  of  Salaries  and  Allowances. 

The  Chairman.  Allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  admin- 
i:^tration.  We  would  like  to  know  why  you  want  this  additional 
language.  Xow,  in  the  item  on  page  22,  for  compensation  of  twenty- 
two  mechanics,  you  insert:  ''Employed  exclusivelv  in  painting, 
repairing,  and  erecting  street  letter  boxes."    WTiy  do  you  want  to 
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carry  in  this  item  that  language,  while  in  this  other  item  on  page  23 
you  have  the  words:  ''Repairing  and  erecting  letter  and  package 
boxes  and  posts,  painting  letter  Boxes,"  etc.?  Why  do  you  not  put 
all  of  those  items  under  one  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  have  separated  everything  that  can  be  handled 
in  the  supply  division. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 
are  recommending  new  language — that  which  is  within  the  italics. 
I  was  wanting  to  know  why  you  put  that  authority  for  erecting  and 
repairing  street  letter  boxes  in  two  items.  A\Tiy  not  put  it  in  one 
item? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  was  about  to  say  in  general  about  the  city-de- 
livery estimates,  that  this  division  came  to  me  on  the  1st  of  December 
last,  at  the  time  when  the  appointment  division  was  transferred  to  me, 
and,  as  you  know,  I  have  been  evceedingly  busy  from  that  time  to  this 
on  appointment  work.  For  that  reason  I  was  going  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  allow  Mr.  Thorp  to  explain  the  items  relating  to  the  city- 
delivery  service. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  entirely  agreeable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  wished  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  transfer  of 
this  item  of  allowances  to  the  appropriation  for  the  division  of 
salaries  and  allowances.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  thought  it  better 
to  take  it  up  now. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  let  Mr.  Thorp  begin  with'  the  free-delivery 
service,  and  then  when  he  reaches  this  item  he  can  make  the  explana- 
tion. You  merely  wanted  to  express  yourself  as  to  the  transfer,  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Hitchcock  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  that  was  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thorp,  will  you  please  turn  to  page  21  of  the 
bill;  and  you  may  make  such  explanation  as  you  desire  concerning 
this  item  for  the  free-delivery  service,  and  the  recommendation  for 
the  appropriation  that  is  asked  for  here,  $22,228,000. 

Mr.  Thorp.  There  were  in  the  service  on  the  1st  day  of  July  of 
this  year  21,776  letter  carriers  of  all  grades.  These  estimates  are 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  we  will  appoint  during  the  current 
vear  1,300  additional  carriers,  and  the  same  number  during  the  com- 
ing year.  One  thousand  three  hundred  added  to  21,77G  would  make 
23,076,  the  number  for  which  I  have  estimated,  as  you  will  notice  here. 

Now  it  has  l)een  assumed,  as  has  been  the  fact,  that  we  shall  lose 
a  certain  number  out  of  the  higher  grades  during  the  current  year, 
and,  of  course,  we  must  promote  others;  but  as  near  as  can  be  figured 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  we  will  have  the  number  of  carriei's 
of  the  several  grades  set  forth  in  this  tabulation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  notes — that  is,  we  will  have  that  number  in  each  of  the  grades 
whose  salaries  will  amount  to  $20,839,500. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  item,  that  of  promotions,  I  will  say  that  the 
promotions  for  last  year  averaged  in  cost  $122.88  each,  or  a  total  of 
$329,209.25.  We  shall  have  next  year  entitled  to  promotion  2,753 
carriers,  and  their  promotions  at  the  average  rate  of  $122.80  each 
would  cost  $338,238.64,  leaving  a  margin  of  something  less  than 
$12,000  out  of  this  $350,000.  In  addition  each  of  these  carriers, 
23,076,  w  ill  be  entitled  to  fifteen  days'  vacation  w4th  pay. 
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Pay  of  letter  carriers, 

1.9tX>  carriers,  at  $(J00  per  annum |1, 176,000 

7a3  carriers,  at  $800  per  annum 634,400 

8,626  carriers,  at  $850  per  annum 7,332,100 

11,697  carriers,  at  $1,000  \)er  annum 11,697,000 

23,076  carriers 20,839,500 

For  promotion  of  carriers  (act  of  August  2,  1882) 350, 000 

For  substitutes  for  carriers  on  vacation  (act  of  June  27,  1884) 580, 000 

Total   21,769,500 

Estimated  credit  by  change  of  grade 140,000 

21.629,500 
For  temporary  carriers  at  summer  resorts,  for  holiday  service,  and 
for  other  emergencies,  and  to  serve  routes  of  carriers  employed  on 

civil-service  boards 130, 000 

For  additional  carriers  for  improvement  and  extension  of  service  at 

established  ofDces  450,000 

For  substitute  carriers  for  additional  carriers  on  vacation 18, 500 

22, 228, 000 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  new  carriers  appointed  during  the  next 
fiscal  vear  be  entitled  to  leaves  of  absence? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  covered  that  in  an  item  farther  down, 
for  *1 8,500. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  will  the  carriers  to  be  appointed  witliin 
the  fifical  year  1907  be  entitled  to  vacations  with  pay  during  the  fiscal 
7ear  lf)07? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  always  so  construed  the  law  that  for 
every  month  which  he  served  during  the  year  he  is  entitled  to  u  day 
and  a  quarter  leave. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  true  of  the  clerks,  is  it? 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  knowledge  with  respect  to  some  offices  is  that  it 
is  not. 

Mr.   FiNLEY.  It   is  not  true  in  the  departmental  service,  is  it? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  true  in  the  departmental  service  but  not  in 
the  postal  service.  I  think  the  law  prescribes  that  clerks  shall  not 
have  a  vacation  during  the  first  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  law  of  October  1, 
1890,  covering  the  leaves  of  absence  of  clerks  and  employees,  and  it 
reads  as  follows : 

That  from  and  after  .July  1,  1890,  the  clerics  and  employees  attached  to  first 
and  second  class  post-ofllces,  and  the  employees  of  the  mail  bag  and  repair  shop 
connected  with  the  Post-Offlce  Department  of  the  United  States,  whether 
^^mployed  by  the  month,  day,  or  otherwise,  be  allowed  leave  of  absence  with  full 
ray  for  not  exceeding  fifteen  days  In  any  one  fiscal  year,  provided  that  no  clerk 
or  employee  shall  be  granted  a  leave  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  until  he  has 
(performed  service  for  one  year. 

The  law  relative  to  leaves  of  absence  of  letter  carriers  is  as  follows : 

That  all  letter  carriers  at  free-delivery  oflaces  shall  be  entitled  to  leave  of 
abf^ence  not  to  exceed  fifteen  days  In  each  year  without  loss  of  pay,  and  that  the 
Postmaster-General  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ,  when  necessary,  during  the 
time  when  such  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  such  number  of  substitute  letter 
oarriers  as  shall  be  deemed  advisable  at  the  rate  of  $600  per  annum. 
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The  proviso  referred  to  in  the  first  statute  which  I  read,  which  pre- 
vents leave  of  absence  until  one  year's  service  has  been  had,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  item  relative  to  letter  carriers,  and  the  Department  has 
construed  that  as  entitling  them  to  a  fractional  part  of  each  month's 
service  for  leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  TiioRP.  That  is  it.  As  I  said  before,  these  2H,000  letter  car- 
riers on  July  next  will  be  entitled  to  fifteen  days  each  for  vacation 
with  pay.  The  substitute  will  cost  $25  for  each  one,  and  that  amounts 
to  $570,900. 

Now,  the  next  item,  referring  to  the  change  of  grade,  $140,000. 
Mr.  Snapp.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  When  a  carrier  in  the  higher  grades  drops  out  for  any 
reason  their  places  are  filled  by  men  at  $600  a  year.  A  letter  carrier 
drawing  $1,000  a  year  may  drop  out  on  the  first  of  January  and  he 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  man  at  the  rate  of  $600  a  year.  Those  sav- 
ings last  year  amounted  to  $133,984.26.  On  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  carriers  that  we  had  last  year  we  should  undoubtedly  save  $140,000. 
The  Chairman.  You  deducted  that  amount  from  the  other. 
Mr.  Thorp.  That  is  deducted  from  the  $21,769,500,  leaving 
$21,629,500. 

Now  the  next  item,  for  temporary  carriers  at  siunmer  resorts,  and 
so  forth,  $130,000,  covers  the  allowances  for  substitutes  at  summer  and 
winter  resorts,  for  election  service,  and  so  forth,  and  when  there  is  a 
great  mass  of  stuff  in  the  larger  cities  going  through  the  mail;  in 
emergencies  such  as  arise  in  iarge  cities,  as  at  New  York  City  when  a 
foreign  steamer  comes  in,  and  those  letters,  the  unpaid  letters,  go  to 
Station  D,  we  will  say,  every  letter  having  10  cents  due  on  it,  it  takes 
a  man  longer  to  deliver  a  hundred  of  those  than  it  would  2,000 
ordinary  letters.  So  they  employ  a  lot  of  substitutes.  We  allow  about 
$12,000  a  year  now  to  cover  holidav  service  and  such  emergencies. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  paid  this  last  fiscal 
year  for  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  49,047  at  a  cost  of  $1.60  a  dav,  making  a  total  of 
$81,908.49. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  cover  all  the  items? 
Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  previous  year  the  expenditure  was 
$85,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  calculate  for  $130,000  for  the  next 
year  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Simply  because  it  is  an  item  of  which  there  ought  to 
be  a  considerable  amount  of  elasticity — for  instance,  a  very  hot  sum- 
mer will  increase  the  requests  for  assistance  at  the  summer  resorts. 
Those  requests  have  been  much  below  the  normal  during  the  last  two 
years,  but  we  never  know,  of  course,  when  they  are  going  to  ari'ive. 
For  instance,  yesterday  we  allowed  an  expense*  of  $211  at  Atlanti<' 
City,  the  hot  weather  driving  many  people  to  that  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter,  so  that  the  postmaster  became  swamped.  The  popu- 
lation there,  of  course,  varies  greatly,  and  the  postmaster  asked  for 
assistance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  these  allowances  at  winter  resorts 
as  well  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  law,  I  observe,  does  not  include  winter  re- 
sorts, and  I  wondered  if  you  have  construed  it  that  way. 
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Mr.  Thorp.  It  is  under  the  head  of  other  emergency  service. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  include  both  num- 
iner  and  winter  resorts  in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  There  are  only  a  small  number  of  the  winter  resorts, 
I  would  say.  We  make  provision  at  perhaps  only  about  a  dozen 
places— places  like  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  and  other  places  down 
diere.  1  do  not  think  it  is  sufficiently  consequential;  whereas  the 
sunimer-resoit  business  is  a  very  large  item. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Before  the  last  two  veai>5,  w^as  vour  expenditure  more 
than  $80,000? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  verv  little  data  prior  to 
the  time  when  I  took  hold  of  this  service.  There  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining  that  as  far  as  the  records  go,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
show  what  was  expended  for  these  purposes  prior  to  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Did  you  succeed  Mr.  Machen  in  this  work? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  succeeded  Mr.  Hedges. 

Mr.  Snapp.  -It  is  the  same  department? 

Mr.  Thorp.  The  same  department.  Mr.  Machen  came  here  origin- 
ally to  occupy  the  position  which  I  have.  Subsequently  he  was  made 
general  superintendent  of  Free- Delivery  Service,  including  the  rural 
and  city  delivery,  both. 

For  additional  carriers  for  making  extension  of  service  at  estab- 
lished offices;  it  is  intended  to  cover  increased  service.  We  allowed 
last  year  1,024  additional  carriers,  from  various  dates,  who  cost  on 
the  average  $369.72  each.  Now,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset,  these  esti- . 
mates  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  we  shall  allow  next  year 
1,300  additional  carriers  for  old  and  new  offices,  and  150  of  them  for 
new  offices,  leaving  1,150  carriers  to  be  provided  for  under  this  item. 
If  they  are  appointed  at  such  dates  so  that  the  average  cost  will  be 
the  same  as  last  year,  $369.72,  the  1,150  carriers  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $425,178.  Of  course  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  foresee  accu- 
rately how  many  additional  carriers  will  be  needed  over  the  country'. 

The  Chairman.  What  lack  of  ability,  if  any,  would  the  Depart- 
ment have  in  meeting  the  demand  for  additional  carriers  during  the 
fiscal  year?     Are  you  able  to  meet  the  demand  fully? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  sir;,  every  carrier  whose  allowance  seems  to 
justify  it  is  appointed.    * 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  that  some  of  the  New  York 
Citv  members  have  complained  to  me  rather  strongly  about  the  con- 
ditions in  that  city,  with  re^rd  to  delays  to  letter^  within  the  city, 
drop  letters;  and  it  would  indicate  either  a  shortage  of  carriei's  or 
some  defect  in  administration. 

Mr.  Thorp.  In  the  business  parts  of  New  York  City  there  are  eight 
deliveries  a  day,  and  in  no  part  of  the  city  are  there  less  than  two, 
and  that  onlv  up  on  the  Bronx  section,  away  above  Harlem,  where 
it  isr  practically  rural. 

The  Chairman.  T\Tiat  deliveries  are  thei*e  in  that  section  of  New 
York  say  between  Fortieth  street  and  One  hundred  and  twent}'-fifth 
^treet,  or  up  to  Bronx  and  the  Harlem  River? 

Mr.  Thorp.  The  deliveries  up  thei-e  are  four  and  five;  there  are 
five  deliveries  often  bevond  the  Harlem  River  up  to  Stations  R,  X, 
and  T. 

The  Chairman.  One  member  said  to  me  that  a  letter  mailed  at  his 
office,  which  was  above  Fortieth  street,  for  delivery  on  West  One 
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hundred  and  twenty-fifth  street  to^k  longer  than  to  transmit  it  and  ' 

deliver  it  at  a  post-office  80  miles  out  on  the  New  York  Central  road.  ' 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  If  you  will  permit  me,  1  would  like  to  say  that  the 
condition  in  New  York  City  during  the  past  year*has  been  excep- 
tional, owing  in  the  first  place  to  uie  long  period  of  tie  up  in  the 
,  wagon  service  hy  reason  of  the  strike,  and  m  the.  second  place  to  the 
susi>ensioil  of  the  pneumatic-tube  service.  The  Department  has  re- 
ceived numerous  complaints,  and  undoubtedlv  they  are  largely  trace- 
able to  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes.  We  are  not  operating  the 
tube  sei-vice  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  On  accomit  of  legal  difficulties? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir.  And  so  it  has  been  very  difficult  to 
handle  the  postal  business  satisfactoril}'^  in  New  York  City  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  additional  carriers  for  additional  serv- 
ice were  estimated  for  in  the  past  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Thorp.  The  same  number — 1,300. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  were  appointed  during  the  fiscal  vear 
1905? 

Mr.  Thorp.  1,024  only,  and  123  for  new  offices,  making  1,001 
additional  carriers. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  did  not  appoint  as  many  as  you  had 
authority  to  appoint  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  No:  we  appointed  170  less  than  we  had  estimated  for. 
The  previous  year  1,22(>  were  appointed,  and  we  thought  that  there 
would  be  somewhat  of  an  increase,  and  so  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  1,300. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  make  the  same  estimate  this  year? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Did  you  sav  that  for  this  fiscal  vear  you  expected  to 
appoint  1,300? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Ye>i,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  estimate  the  same  number  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Ye,^.  We  have  already  appointed  733,  or  had,  to  the 
1st  of  January.  At  the  same  date  in  1905  we  had  appointed  61G  and 
the  previous  year,  when  1,220  were  appointed  as  a  whole,  779  had  been 
appointed  on  the  1st  of  January;  so  we  are  running  within  our  1,300 
easily. 

The  next  item  is  for  substitute  carriers  for  additional  carriers  on 
vacations.  That  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  each  of  the  additional 
carriers  allowed  last  year  were  entitled  to  a  vacation  which  averaged 
$14.08  each.  Being  appointed  nt  various  periods,  their  vacations 
varied,  of  course,  but  the  average  cost,  if  they  had  all  taken  the 
vacations  to  which  they  are  entitled,  would  be  $14.08.  If  1,300  addi- 
tional are  allowed  next  year,  and  the  average  cost  for  the  last  vear 
holds,  it  will  amount  to  $18,304.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  tliese 
vacations  are  probably  not  taken,  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  they  will  not  be. 

The  Chairman.  Your  explanations  are  very  clear.  Mr.  Thorp,  and 
I  woud  like  to  have  you  tell  the  commitee  whether  you  think  you 
can  risk  a  less  appropriation  than  the  total  of  $22,228,000. 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  do  not  think  we  can.  No  carriers  are  allowed  ex- 
cepting where  they  are  clearly  justifiable.  Last  year  we  had  on  that 
item,  as  the  Auditor's  report  shows,  quite  a  large  balance. 
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The  Chairman.  About  $380,000? 

Mr.  Thorp.  $380,000 ;  and  I  think  we  shall  have  a  very  substantial 
margin  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  tUink  it  would  not  be  wise  to  cut  it? 

Mr.  Thorp.  No ;  the  thing  is  to  have  enough  to  cover  all  legitimate 
demands  and  to  meet  only  legitimate  demands;  and  if  we  have  a 
balance^  so  much  the  better. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  a  very  clear  explanation  of  this 
appropriation. 

Air.  Thorp.  In  regard  to  these  estimates,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
if  the  custom  of  publishing  estimates  had*  been  followed  this  year  they 
would  have  been  incorporated  in  the  report,  as  in  years  past;  but  they 
were  omitted,  excepting  as  to  the  lump  sum,  so  I  got  up  this  table. , 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  notice  that  the  sums  do  not  appear  in  the  reports  as 
usual. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  estimating  new  service  in  new  localities  you  do 
not  exercise  the  option  which  is  given  by  law  as  to  whether  the  service 
should  be  established,  but  when  the  receipts  equal  $10,000,  or  the 
population  of  the  place  reaches  10,000  and  over,  you  cause  the  service 
to  oe  installed  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Not  invariably ;  no,  sir.  For  instance,  we  have  a  case 
on  hand  now  in  a  California  office  w^here  the  receipts  are  well  over 
the  $10,000,  but  it  appears  by  the  Auditor's  report  that  the  box  rents 
are  $1,1^7.  We  find,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  two- thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  box  rents  are  lost,  so  that  unless  the  rate  of 
increase  continues  throughout  the  year,  showing  that  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  three- fourths  of  the  box  rent  they  would  still  be  over  $10,000, 
we  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Where  these  exceptional  conditions  of  which  you 
have  just  spoken  do  not  exist,  but  where  the  receipts  are  $10,000  or 
over,  you  establish  the  service? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Where  the  public  meets  the  other  conditions,  sucli  as 
the  construction  of  sidewalks,  the  numbering  of  houses,  street  signs, 
and  street  lights,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  many  places  where  $10,000  in  receipts  is  reached, 
the  population  will  not  equal  more  than  3,000? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  think  as  a  general  rule  that  where  the  receipts  of  an 
office  are  $10,000,  and  the  conditions  are  normal — that  is,  that  there 
are  no  large  single  busineases  which  do  an  enormous  mail  business,  as 
is  the  case  sometimes — the  population  will  average  between  four  and 
five  thousand. ,  It  is  very  seldom  that  an  inspector  going  to  a  place 
to  establish  city-delivery  service,  or  to  investigate  the  advisability 
or  desirability  for  it,  finds  that  less  than  three  carriers  can  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  we  assume  that  in  an  ordinary  town  a  letter  carrier  will 
be  able  to  take  care  of  from  1,500  to  1,600  or  1,700  people. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  a  city  of  four  or  five  thousand  population,  is  it 
not  general  that  the  population  is  rather  compact,  and  that  the 
patrons  of  the  office  live  within  a  mile — a  large  majority  of  them — of 
the  post-office? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  think  that  is  true  in  the  East  and  South,  but  not 
alwavs  in  the  West,  where  an  ambitious  town  site  is  laid  out,  and 
people  lay  out  farms  in  additions  to  the  town  on  the  outskirts. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  those  cities  where  there  have  been  ambitious  pro- 
moters, do  vou  feel  that  that  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
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in  establishing  letter-carrier  service  extending  to  the  outskirts,  which 
would  give  these  outside  people  beyond  the  zone  of  a  mile  the  superior 
service  of  city  free  delivery? 

Mr.  Thorp.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  ^ordinarily  to  do  that,  but 
I  niight  say  here  that  the  establishment  of  rural-delivery  service,  and 
particularly  of  county  rural-delivery  service,  adds  very  greatly  to 
the  difficult v  of  keeping  city-deli v^erv  service  in  distinctively  urban 
territory,  t^or  instance,  a  city  site  is  four  milas  square,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  not  thickly  settled  out  to  those  limits.  Under  the  regula- 
tions the  rural  carriers  begin  their  deliveries  at  the  city  limits, 
leaving,  unless  we  extend  our  city  service,  a  ring  of  unserved  people 
on  one  or  two  sides.  In  that  case  everybody  in  the  county  exceptnig- 
these  people  in  the  ring  are  getting  some  sort  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Stafforu.  As  the  rule  is  at  present,  judging  from  the  average 
number  of  cases,  the  10,000  population  rule  is  rarely  called  into  force, 
but  the  rule  as  to  the  amount  of  receipts  is  the  one  that  determines, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  when  the  office  is  established  the  popula- 
tion is  from  four  to  five  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  these  cases  where  the  population  is  from  four  to 
five  thousand,  and  the  receipts  .just  coming  up  to  $10,000  or  a  little 
over,  and  the  population  lives  within  a  zone  ot  a  mile  from  the  post- 
office,  is  it  impracticable  in  the  administration  of  the  post-office,  by 
reason  of  congestion  of  patrons,  when  the  mail  is  distributed,  to  have 
them  use  only  the  post-office  delivery,  or  is  it  necessary  to  have  free- 
delivery  service  installed  in  order  to  relieve  the  condition  in  the  post- 
office?  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  is  whether  there  is  need,  by 
reason  of  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  industries  in  lar^  num- 
bers in  these  little  rural  communities,  which  gives  the  large  increase 
in  the  postal  receipts,  that  there  should  not  be  some  new  standard — ^a 
higher  amount  of  receipts  in  an  office — before  it  should  be  entitled  to 
free-delivery'  service,  and  whether  that  is  the  true  basis  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  service. 

Mr.  Thorp.  If  it  were  ever  a  true  basis,  it  remains  the  true  basis 
to-day,  with  this  exception:  That  where  a  quantit}^  of  rural  service 
is  established,  the  routes  all  emanating  from  the  county  seat,  we  will 
say,  and  the  post-offices  throughout  the  county  are  largely  discon- 
tinued, the  receipts  of  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  these 
offices  left,  are  poured  into  this  central  office,  and  it  gets  a  standing 
to  which  it  is  not  entitled  on  the  basis  of  city  business  itself.  With 
those  exceptions,  I  do  not  see  why  the  present  rule  is  pot  a  good  rule. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  it  not  the  original  intention,  as  the  law  clearly 
shows,  that  there  should  be  vested  an  option  in  the  Department  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  office  shall  be  established,  even  though  the  re- 
ceipts would  equal  $10,000  or  the  population  equal  10,000?  Are  not 
there  a  number  of  cases  in  the  past  few.j'ears  where  free-delivery 
f^ervice  has  been  established  in  small  communities  of  three,  four,  ancl 
five  thousand  people,  where  the  receipts  equaled  $10,000,  but  the  zone 
of  population  did  not  extend  beyond  a  mile,  or  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  from  the  central  post-office ;  and  there  was  no  reason  why  these 
superior  advantages  of  city  free  delivery  should  be  granted  to  these 
little  small  rural  communities,  and  that  the  extension  was  only  an 
expense  to  the  Government,  a  special  facility  to  patrons,  when  there 
was  no  special  call  for  it  by  reason  of  the  business,  and  that  you  were 
giving  the  service  practically  to  rural  population? 
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Mr.  Thobp.  I  should  say  that  cases  of  that  kind  were  rather  few, 
if  you  limit  »the  question  to  places  with  less  than  4,000  population. 
If  you  assume  that  a  community  with  4,000  or  4,500  or  5,000  does  not 
need  citv  delivery,  the  population  being  within  the  zone  that  you 
speak  o{ — of  a  mile — why,  then,  of  course  there  is  force. 

Sir.  Staffobd.  Are  not  most  of  the  communities  composed  of  4,000 
or  5,000  people  in  wliich  free-delivery  service  has  been  established  in 
ihe  last  year;  and  is  not  the  population  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  of 
the  post-offices? 
Mr.  Thobp.  I  think  that  is  true.     • 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  amount  of  receipts  do  you  think  should  be,  in 
your  opinion,  the  basis — the  minimum  amount — ^to  entitle  a  com- 
munity to  free-delivery  service;  that  is,  if  you  have  any  opinion  to 
express  upon  that  ? 

Mr.  Thobp.  It  strikes  me  that  that  is  a  question  upon  which  Con- 
gress is  better  prepared  to  pass  than  we  are;  that  is,  we  do  not  know 
the  demand  for  the  service,  nor  to  what  extent  that  demand  is  justi- 
fied. The  communities,  of  course,  are  insistent  ujx)!!  this  service  as 
soon  as  they  get  over  that  limit..  It  is  a  question  of  what  the  public 
demand  for  the  service  is  and  what  amount  of  money  Congress  thinks 
should  be  applied  to  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Are  the  cities  anv  more  insistent  than  the  Congress- 
men when  they  reach  that  point  i  Isn't  it  true  that  the  Department 
would  have  trouble  w-ith  a  member  of  Congress  if  you  failed  to  estab- 
lish citv  delivery  in  a. city  with  $10,000  receipts? 

Mr.  i'HOBP.  Unless  we  could  show  a  goo<l  reason  for  not  doing  it, 
and  unless  we  could  make  it  clear  to  the  member  of  Congress  and  the 
community  that  there  was  some  good  reason  why  the  general  rule, 
laid  down* by  law\  should  not  be  followed. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  in  the  average 
case. 

Mr.  Thobp.  It  would,  in  the  average  case. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  These  extensions  of  city  limits  and  town  sites  often 
result  in  a  necessity  for  mounted  carriers,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Thobp.  Yes,  sir;  where  these  additions  are  removed  from  the 
bulk  of  the  population  and  are  scattered  as  they  usually  are.  For 
instance,  a  man  may  lay  out  a  square  mile  and  sell  lots  here  and  there 
all  over  it,  so  that  a  footman  could  make  very  little  headway  in  the 
deliverv  of  his  mail  or  the  collection  from  the  boxes. 

Mr.  friNi^Y.  Wliat  do  you  think  of  the  utility  of  the  mounted  car- 
rier service  from  an  economical  standpoint  ?  Do  you  think  it  wise  to 
consider  the  extensign  of  this  service? 

Mr.  Thobp.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  what 
Congress  intended  to  have  the  citv  delivery  service  do.  But  situations 
arise  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  making  these  extensions. 
Mr.  FiXLEY.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  to  be  particularly  favorable  to  this  class  of 
extension  ? 
Mr.  Thobp-  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chaibmax.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  letter  carriers  in  new 
offices  entitled  to  city  delivery  service  under  existing  law.  The 
appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $110,000,  ana  you  recom- 
mend $75,000  for  the  next  year,  ^^"ill  you  please  explain  how  you 
arrive  at  that  reduction  ? 
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Mr.  Thorp.  The  estimate  for  the  last  year  was  prepared  in  the  fall 
of  1903.  During  the  previous  year  there  were  99  additional  city 
offices;  that  is,  during  the  year  ended  July  1,  1903.  The  number  has 
been  decreasing  steadily  since  that  time.  In  1904  there  were  66  new 
offices,  and  last  year  there  were  but  44,  costing  us  $29,667.  During 
the  curi'ent  year  and  up  to  to-day  there  have  been  31  new  offices.  We 
think  that  the  large  yearly  increase,  which  was  due,  as  I  have  said, 
to  the  rural  service  bringing  receipts  from  outside  territory  into 
cities,  has  about  worked  itself  out,  so  that  during  this  year  and  next 
year  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  45  or  50  new  free-delivery 
offices  will  be  created,  and  we  think  the  $75,000  will  be  ample  for 
that  purpose.  Of  course,  there  is  no  means  of  telling  how  many 
offices  will  reach  the  point  where  they  would  be  entitled  to  free 
delivery. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  past  year's  expenditures  and  the 
conditions  prevailing,  you  think  that  $75,000  will  be  ample  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  We  think  it  is  ample,  but  we  have  perhaps  20  cases 
under  investigation  now,  and  out  of  those  we  may  establish  15  dur- 
ing the  current  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  horse-hire  allowance,  $750,000, 
as  against  $725,000  for  the  current  year.  What  will  be  the  necessity 
for  any  increase  in  that  item? 

Mr.  Thorp.  We  are  constantly  importuned  by  letter  carriers  to 
whom  these  allowances  are  made  to  increase  the  allowances  to  indi- 
vidual carriers,  which  range  from  $100  up  to  $420  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  make  an  allowance  of  $420  to 
any  carrier? 

Mr.  Thorp.  That  is  where  there  are  special  rigs  provided.  This 
allowance  of  $420  is  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  where  these  oig  packing  houses 
have  enormous  quantities  of  mail  that  they  want  taken  to  the  post- 
office.  They  raised  a  row,  so  we  made  a  single-horse  hire  allowance  to 
the  postmaster.  When  the  winter's  service  got  into  operation  it  was 
taken  advantage  of  to  such  an  extent  that  the  man  was  collecting 
from  2  to  3  tons  of  mail  a  day,  and  one  horse  could  not  handle  it. 

The  Chairman.  Ai^e  there  any  regulations  of  the  servi(!e  which 
would  enable  the  Department  to  require  a  concern  havhig  an  unusual 
amount  of  mail  to  deliver  to  transmit  its  own  mail  to  the  office? 

Mr.  TiiORP.  No;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  collect  mail  from  our 
smallest  patrons  at  distances  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  post- 
office  in  cities  of  that  size,  and  we  do  not  collect  from  our  largo, 
patrons,  who  do  business  within  a  few  blocks  sometimes  of  the  post- 
office.  For  instance,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  last  time  [  was  there  the 
postmaster  took  me  into  the  office  to  show  me  the  mail  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company.  There  were-from  (5,000  to  8,000  letters  in 
the  mail,  which  they  had  brought  in  in  boxes  in  a  dray,  aiid  they  took 
their  own  mail  back.  They  were  paying  us  from  $300  to  $400  8f  day 
postage  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  pay  to  carriers  for  horse- 
hire  allowance? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  should  say  that  the  average  is  about  $250.  Then  in 
addition  we  have  1,783  of  these  mounted  carriers. 

The  Chairman.  A\Tio  are  receiving  allowances? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes;  varying  from  $100  up  to  $420. 

Mr.  Hedge.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  quite  understand  Ihe 
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nile  under  which  you  operate.  Why  can  not  these  ctish-register  con- 
cerns insist  on  your  tafeing  their  mail  from  their  phice  of  business 
just  as  well  as  the  Omaha  people  can  { 

Mr.  Thorp.  They  can,  and  we  have  a  case  now  under  :ui\  isenient 
at  Cleveland  where  an  advertising  agency,  which  rei^eive-  enornious 
amounts  of  newspapers  in  which  its  advertising  appears,  wants  its 
mail  delivered  and  collected.  The  postmaster  asked  u-^  what  he 
should  do  about  it.  He  says  that  if  he  undertakes  to  deliver  and  col- 
lect this  concern's  mail  that  there  are  fifty  or  a  hundred  other  con- 
<'erns  about  as  big,  and  that  he  has  not  any  means  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Is  there  any  rule  that  governs  it  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  No,  sir;  theoretically  we  deliver  and  collect  all  mail 
in  city -delivery  offices,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  do  it,  and  do 
not  do  it  for  the  largest  patrons  of  the  post-offices. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Because  you  can  not. 

Mr.  Thorp.  Simplv  because  we  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  arbitrary  ruling  of  the  Department  in 
each  case. 

Mr.  Thorp.  We  get  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  the-^e  people 
through  sufferance;  there  is  no  logical  reason  why  they  should 
grant  it. 

Mr.  Hedge.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  you  should  carry  this 
mail  for  the  Omaha  people  than  for  the  Cleveland  people. 

Mr.  Thorp.  No;  and  we  had  a  similar  case  at  Indianapolis.  A 
man  in  a  big  office  buildinor  was  mailing  enormous  quantities  of  circu- 
lars and  would  fill  the  mail  chute  up  to  the  roof,  and  then  sack  up  the 
rest  of  it  and  stand  it  around  so  that  when  .the  letter  carrier  went 
around  there  to  collect  the  mail  he  would  simply  be  swamped,  so  that 
he  would  have  to  go  three  or  four  times  to  get  this  man's  mail.  In 
that  case  we  had  to  make  a  special  allowance  at  Indianapolis,  just 
as  we  did  at  Omaha,  in  order  to  take  care  of  this  nuiil. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  is  your  rule  in  reference  to  making  allowances 
for  horse  hire?  Anything  more  than  the  usiuil  keep  of  a  hcrse  at  a 
livery  stable? 

Mr.  Thorp.  There  is  no  fixed  basis:  it  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
cities. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  towns  in  niv  countrv  voii  can  lx)ard  a  horse  at  from 
:?10  to  $12  a  month. 

Mr.  Thorp.  Well,  our  allowances  at  Spartanburg  are  $17.">  per 
year:  at  Greenville,  $12.5  per  year:  at  (^)lumbia,  '^'I^iO  a  year,  and  at 
'(Charleston,  a  larger  town  by  twice  that  of  Columbia,  only  $225. 
I  think  that  is  all  of  the  allowances  nuide  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  In  the  majority  of  these  applications  for  increases, 
and  you  say  there  are  a  good  many  of  them,  do  not  the  letter  car^'iers 
recite  that  they  can  not  do  the  work  with  one  horse  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Some  of  them  do,  but  an  attempt  has  been  uuule  by  the 
I>epartment  to  lay  out  the  routes  of  mounted  carriers  in  such  a  way 
that  one  honse  will  do  the  work.  That  has  not  been  done  in  all  cases, 
and  where  these  large  allowances  are  made  two  horses  are  absolutely 
nece^«ar3'.  Some  of  the  routes  involve  a  travel  of  20  to  25  miles  a 
<Iav. 

Xlr.  Murdoch.  The  carriers  in  the  outer  precincts  of  my  own  town 
say  that  they  positively  can  not  get  along  on  $250  a  year:  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  it,  and  they  keep  two^  horses. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  create  new 
mounted  carriers  wherever  there  are  sparsely  settled  communities 
within  the  city  limits,  or  are  you  merely  continuing  the  service  in 
existence? 

Mr.  TiiORP.  Largely  continuing  the  service  in  existence,  aiid  de- 
clining, in  so  far  as  we  can,  to  make  these  extensions  to  semirural 
districts.  These  extensions  have  been  very  expensive.  Right  here 
in  Washington,  for  instance,  we  have  51  mounted  carriers.  The 
city  delivery  service  here  covers  41  square  miles.  It  goes  out  to 
Taioma  Park,  Tennallytown,  and  over  to  Anacostia  and  Congress 
Heights,  Benning,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  FixLEY.  AVith  the  extended  street -car  service,  would  it  not  be 
best  to  give  those  people  reasonable  service  at  substations? 

Mr.  TiiORP.  I  do  not  think  so:  no,  sir.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
this  territory  which  I  have  just  mentioned  that  you  can  not  reach 
by  street  cars  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  not  the  conditions  in  the  territory  that  you  have 
mentioned  such  that  it  would  be  covered  bj''  rural  free-delivery  serv- 
ice if  it  was  in  any  other  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  TiiORP.  Yes;  but  everj'^  time  we  have  undertaken  to  change 
the  service  from  city  to  rural  -people  have  objected.  They  do  not 
like  to  be  classed  as  country  people,  and  they  do  not  like  to  put  up 
boxes,  nor  do  they  like  to  be  restricted  to  one  delivery  a  day. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  to-day  the  Department  is  refusing  to  establish 
mounted  carrier  service  in  such  cases,  and  insists  that  the  rural- 
carrier  service  is  the  fit  service  for  such  localities. 

Mr.  Tiiorp.  Yes:  and  every  day  we  are  changing  some  little  terri- 
tories, tacking  ends  of  these  mounted  routes  on  to  rural  routes  pass- 
ing through  the  territory,  but  not  making  any  extensive  changes 
from  city  to  rural,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  stated — that  people 
object  very  strenuously  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  exjxended  by  this  time  last  year  less  than 
the  year  before.     Was  the  service  impaired  or  curtailed  any? 

Mr.  Thorp.  No,  sir :  but  we  saved  in  one  lump  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
828,600  by  discontinuing  73  mounts  which  were  used  there  for  the 
collection  service  and  substituted  footmen.  It  was  found  that  in 
Brooklyn  you  could  just  as  well  use  footmen  as  these  mounts. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  appropriated  in  1905  $700,000,  of  which 
$658,000  was  expended.  For  the  present  year  we  have  appropriated 
$726,000,  an  increase  of  $25,000,  although  there  was  an  unexpended 
balance  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  that,  may  I  ask  if  it  is  not  altogether 
probable  that  you  can  get  along,  without  any  impairment  of  the  serv- 
ice or  any  injustice  to  carriers,  during  the  next  fiscal  year  without 
increasing  that  item? 

Mr.  Thorp.  The  situation  is  this:  these  allowances  are  what  we 
call  standing  allowances — that  is,  when  a  mounted  allowance  i^ 
made  it  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  unless  some  change  is  made — that 
is,  it  is  a  charge  against  the  appropriation  until  some  other  arrange- 
ment is  entered  into. 

The  Chairman.  For  example,  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  there  was  approximately  allotted  $659,000. 
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Mr.  Thorp.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  $663,779.91,  and  the  amount 
authorized  to  take  effect  since  that  day  is  $18,693. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  in  opteration  at  the  close  of  the 
present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  sir;  making  a  total  now  in  force  of  $682,473.21, 
leaving  a  margin  out  of  the  $725,000  for  all  increases  during  the 
remainder  of  the  current  year  of  $52,546.75. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  be  a  sufficient  margin  for  the  next 
year? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  not;  no,  sir. 
These  estimates,  it  might  be  explained,  were  made  up  in  the  summer 
before  we  had  all  of  this  data  available. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  then  that  this  item,  if  continued  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  the  same  as  at  present,  with  an  appropriation  of 
^725,000,  that  there  probably  would  be  no  injustice  to  any  carriers 
and  no  impairment  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir.  I  might  say,  however,  that 
in  addition  to  these  amounts  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  con- 
tracts with  a  contractor  who  furnishes  a  mount  for  a  lot  of  carriers; 
.for  instance,  at  Chicago,  we  have  285. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  included  in  this  sum? 

Mr.  Thorp.  That  is  included  in  this  sum;  but  every  time  we  renew 
a  contract  we  have  to  pay  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  those  contracts  expire? 

Mr.  Thorp.  They  expire  at  various  dates.  These  contracts  at  Chi- 
cago run  for  four  years,  aiid  they  have  been  running  about  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  l)e  no  change  in  that? 

Mr.  Thorp.  None  in  that,  but  that  is  only  one  of  several. 

Mr.  Hedge.  I  want  to  ask  about  this  case  in  Omaha  again;  that 
great  bulk  of  mail  that  you  have  to  carry  at  Omaha  and  at  Dayton 
und  at  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Thorp.  At  Dayton  the  patrons  of  the  office  do  the  business  for 
us ;  the}'  bring  their  mail  down. 

Mr.  Hedge.  But  in  relation  to  these  Omaha'  packing  houses,  what 
sort  of  mail  is  that  which  the  carriers  are  obliged  to  carry ;  it  is  not 
first-class  mail,  is  it? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Part  of  it,  and  part  circular  matter. 

Mr.  Hedge.  But  the  bulk  or  it? 

Mr.  Thorp.  The  bulk  of  it  is  undoubtedly — I  don't  know  that  I  am 
correct  in  saj'ing  the  bulk,  but  a  considerable  part — circular  matter. 

Mr.  Hedge.  How  about  that  at  Indianapolis? 

Mr.  Thorp.  That  was  circular  matter. 

Mr.  Finley.  Would  it  help  any  if  you  limited  the  collection  of 
mounted  carriers  to  first-class  mail  ? 

Mr.  Hedge.  That  was  what  I  was  going  to  inquire  into.' 

Mr.  Thorp.  That  is  utterly  impracticable.  For  instance,  we  plftce 
package  boxes  all  over  the  cities  in  which  all  classes  of  mail  matter 
may  be  placed.  We  try  to  keep  letters  out,  but  do  not  succeed.  If 
we  limited  our  collections  to  fii'st-class  matter  of  course  those  pack- 
age boxes  would  go  uncollected. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Take  them  down,  why  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  FiNiiEY.  Take  the  case  of  the  mail  at  Omaha,  that  mail  does 
not  go  into  any  collection  box,  does  it? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  think  not;  no,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hedge.  If  I  may  make  a  suggestion;  wouldn't  it  be  a  great 
saving  if  you  took  down  those  package  boxes  and  just  simply  put  up 
first-class  mail  boxes? 

Mr.  Thorp.  If  you  would  have  free  delivery,  it  implies  the  collec- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  mail.     We  deliver  all  classes. 

Mr.  Hedge.  I  am  asking  the  question  if  there  would  not  be  a  con- 
siderable saving  if  you  handled  only  first-class  mail? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  suppose  there  would,  but  package  boxes  were  de- 
vised because  people  were  constantly  leaving  all  sorts  of  mail  on  the 
outside  of  letter  boxes  where  it  was  exposed  to  depredation  and  the 
weather. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Well,  if  the  people  were  instructed  not  to  leave  their 
packages  on  the  outside  of  letter  boxes,  or  if  they  did  the  mail  would 
not  be  taken  up,  there  would  not  be  anything  to  take  care  of  except- 
ing first-class  mail  matter? 

Mr.  Thorp.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  you  limit,  Mr.  Hedge,  the  collection  by 
rural  carriers  to  first-class  mail  only  ? 

Mr.  Hedge.  No  ;  but  I  would  try  to  cure  this  evil  that  is  apparent 
here. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  newspapers  are  sent  through  the  post-ofiices,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes;  but  second-class  matter  going  from  newspaper 
offices  or  from  news  agents  is  entitled  to  the  cent-a-pound  rate  and  is 
not  mailed  until  it  is  put  into  the  office  and  w^eighed. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  If  you  were  to  formulate  a  rule  exacting  some  kind 
of  service  from  all  such  business  houses  who  do  business  of  that  char- 
acter— I  mean  those  who  mail  a  large  amount  of  circulars,  second- 
class  matter,  that  mail  which  is  not  very  important^ — would  it  not 
make  a  sa^^ng  to  the  Government?  I  do  not  mean  in  all  cases,  but 
in  cases  where  a  business  house  does  a  business  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  would  fall  within  the  category  of  business  done  by  newspaper 
houses  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  A  rule  could  be  formulated,  and  could  be  enforced  for 
a  week,  perhaps,  but  that  it  could  be  made  an  established  practice  I 
very  much  doubt. 

]VIr.  Stafford.  Have  you  the  figures  before  you  as  to  the  total 
amount  for  mounted  service  relating  to  the  distribution  of  mail  and 
that  which  is  used  for  collection  purposes? 

Mr.  Thorp.  No,  sir;  we  have  nothing  on  our  records  to  show,  and 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  demarkation  between  these  men. 
Some  of  them  deliver  part  of  the  day  in  the  outskirts  and  part  of  the 
day  are  engaged  in  collecting. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  question  that  I  asked  a  moment  ago  with  refer- 
ence to  the  formulating  of  a  rule ;  as  I  understand  it,  that  would  not 
necessitate  any  change  in  existing  law,  but  would  be  merely  a  matter 
of  administration  in  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  if  the  rule  were  to  be  enforced. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  you  need  any  change  in  the  law? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  need  of  a  change  in  the  law, 
and  as  a  practical  matter  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  limit  your 
collections  in  city-delivery  boxes  to  first-class  matter  without  creating 
such  a  storm  of  protest  tliat  it  could  not  be  withstood. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  did  not  mean  to  limit  all  collections  to  first-class 
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matter,  but  matter  from  business  houses  of  large  importance  and  a 
great  amount  of  mail. 

Mr.  Thorp.  They  are  invariably  the  largest  patrons  of  the  post- 
offices,  contributing  most  largely  to  its  i-evenue,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  at  least  as  good  service  as  people  who  mail  a  letter  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  post-office  and  put  a  2-cent  stamp  on  it. 

Mr.  FixLEY.  I  am  aware  of  their  contention,  but  I  was  concerned 
to  know  if  economies  could  be  brought  about. 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  pass  to  the  next  item  for  appropriation 
for  car  fare  and  bicycle  allowance,  $350,000.  The  amount  for  the 
present  year  is  $325,000.  What  is  the  experience  of  the  Department 
concerning  the  exactions  of  street-car  companies  in  contracts  for  car 
service  for  carriers? 

Mr.  Thorp.  They  are  becoming  more  and  more  exacting.  The 
standing  allowances  on  the  1st  of  July  from  this  item  were  $299,- 
809.03.  The  amount  now  in  force  is  $310,694.  We  have  some  ex- 
ceedinglv  advantageous  contracts. 

The  (JHAIRMAN.  Does  the  carrier  have  a  bicycle  allowance? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes.  The  bicycle  allowance  is  a  minor  item,  however ; 
probably  $1,500  to  $2,000  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Please  explain  the  bicycle  allowance. 

Mr.  Thorp.  In  some  of  the  western  cities,  particularly  in  Colorado 
and  California,  where  the  area  covered  is  very  large  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  and  the  roads  are  good,  or  the  municipality  will 
allow  the  sidewalks  to  be  used,  bicycles  are  advantageous.  The  al- 
lowance to  carriers  varies  from  $18  to  $30  a  year,  and  is  very  much 
cheaper,  as  you  can  readily  see,  than  to  mount  these  carriers.  They 
furnish  their  own  wheels  and  we  undertake  to  use  the  money  to  cover 
the  cost  of  repairs. 

The  Chairmax.  How  do  you  determine  your  allowance  for  car 
fare  for  the  carriers? 

Mr.  Thorp.  We  are  simply  driven  to  making  the  best  arrange- 
ments we  can.  When  the  question  arises  >\e  call  upon  the  post- 
master for  a  detailed  statement  as  to  how  many  carriers  he  has  who 
should  use  the  cars ;  how  far  from  the  office  they  begin  their  delivery ; 
how  far  from  the  office  they  get,  and  how  many  trips  a  day  each 
makes.  Then,  we  cut  off  all  the  rides  within  a  limit  of  three-quarters 
of  a  mile ;  that  is,  if  a  man  begins  or  ends  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  office  we  cut  it  off  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and  then 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  figure  up  the  necessary  allowances. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  secure  reduced  rates  for  these  tickets  from 
the  local  companies  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  don't  think  as  a  general  rule  we  do.  I  should  say 
that  in  half  of  the  cities  where  we  are  paying  car  fares  by  tickets 
we  pay  the  ordinary  commercial  rate.  In  Cincinnati  we  are  paying 
5  cents. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  buy  tickets,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  In  some  cities  where  they  dp  not  sell  them  w^e  pay  5 
cents  flat. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  How  is  it  in  Indianapolis  ? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  contract  for  Indianapolis  before 
you? 

Mr.  Thorp.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Since  Mr.  Finley  called  the  matter  up  I  will  ex- 
plain this  to  the  committee  giyself .  '  The  allowances  for  Indianapolis 
are  just  what  the  Department  itself  figured  out  and  allowed.  The 
local  company  accepted  that,  and  gave  free  rides  all  over  the  city, 
with  complete  transfers,  for  every  postal  official  in  uniform,  covering 
all  carriers,  messenger  boys,  and  special-delivery  boys.  I  think  that 
is  a  good  standard  for  the  Department  to  use. 

Mr.  MuRDOcK.  Why  should  a  street -car  company  do  any  such 
thing? 

The  Chairman.  Only  out  of  generosity  for  the  people  who  live  in 
the  community.  That  is  all  that  prompted  them  to  do  it.  That  is 
an  miusually  ifavorable  contract.     * 

Mr.  Snapp.  Wliat  would  be  the  amoimt  of  an  allowance  in  a  place 
like  Indianapolis? 

Mr.  Thorp.  It  would  depend  upon  the  number  of  carriers  who 
would  use  the  cai^s  and  the  distances,  and  the  number  of  trips  each 
day. 

The  Chairman.  In  arranging  for  any  rates  you  take  into  consid- 
eration the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  I  understood  you 
to  say  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Either  from  the  post-office  or  from  the  station  from 
which  the  carrier  operates. 

•  Mr.   Finley.  Has  any  effort  been  made  by  the   Department  to 
secure  the  Indianapolis  rate  at  other  points  with  success? 

Mr.  Thorp.  We  have  undertaken  to  keep  these  rates  down  just  as 
far  as  we  can,  and  that  is  a  point  of  considerable  consequence  in  some 
cities.  In  one  city  I  have  in  mind,  where  there  are  substantially  900 
carriers,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  use  the  cars,  we.  have  an 
arrangement  on  the  basis  of  $11,000.  The  company  probably  does 
"not  get  over  a  cent  or  a  cent  and  a  half  a  ride.  Ourcontract  expires 
on  the  1st  day  of  July,  and  if  that  company  goes  up  in  the  air,  as  it 
may,  and  as  most  of  them  have,  it  may  cost  us  $20,000.  The  terri- 
tory covered  is  67  square  miles 

The  Chairman.  What  place  is  that? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Brooklyn.  It  is  a  matter,  of  course,  which  ought  not 
to  be  agitated. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  what  proportion  of  the  cities  do  you  have  to  pur- 
chase tickets  now  in  the  way  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  should  say  in  about  two-thirds  of  them.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  from  year  to  year.  The  railroad  com- 
panies feel  that  they  have  a  monopol}^  and  insist  upon  the  largest 
amount  that  they  can  get. 

Mr.  Finley.  What  sort  of  an  arrangement  do  you  have  in  the  city 
of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  There  is  a  contract  on  the  basis  of  $6,000. 

Mr.  Finley.  Is  that  a  better  or  a  poorer  contract  than  in  Indian- 
apolis? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  do  not  now  recall  the  terms — we  have  an  advan- 
tageous contract  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Thorp,  that  this  amount  could 
be  retained  the  same  as  the  current  law,  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  with- 
out any  impairment  to  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  do  not,  because  if  we  should  have  any  serious  situa- 
tions and  did  not  have  any  leewaj'  and  the  necessity  should  arise  for 
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Ml  increased  compensation,  I  do  not  think  we  could  handle  the  serv- 
ice properly. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  If  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  this  item,  would 
not  that  encourage  these  companies  to  go  after  you  for  more  money  ? 
Mr.  Thorpe.  They  have  been  after  us.  When  we  have  correspond- 
ence with  one  company  and  a  contract  comes  up,  they  communicate 
with  other  street-car  companies  and  find  out  what  is  bein^  done, 
telling  them  how  much  less  they  are  getting  than  the  other  fellows, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  union  between  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  compensation  to  22  mechan- 
ics, employed  exclusively  in  painting,  repairing,  and  erecting  street 
letter  boxes,  at  not  exceeding  $900  each,  $19,800.  I  call  attention  to 
the  italics  in  the  printed  bill,  on  page  22,  which  reads  as  follows: 
"eniployed  exclusively  in  painting,  repairing,  and  erecting  street 
letter  boxes."  This  same  language  was  incorporated  in  your  recom- 
mendations last  year  and  stricken  out  because  the  committee  felt  that 
if  there  was  opportunity  to  utilize  the  services  of  these  mechanics 
in  work  other  than  painting  and  repairing,  that  it  should  be  done, 
and  if  not,  then  they  would  continue  in  this  work.  But  if  this  lan- 
guage were  kept  in  the  law  and  they  had  not  work  to  do  in  the  way 
of  painting  and  repairing  street  letter  boxes,  they  could  not  be  used 
in  any  other  service.  On  that  explanation,  do  you  think  the  lan- 
guage ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Xo,  sir ;  I  do  not.  Take,  for  instance,  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  we  have  three  mechanicj^.  We  have  several  hundred  of 
these  mailing  chutes  which  get  stopped  up,  and  these  mechanics  are 
utilized  in  clearing  those  out  and  repairing  them;  also  in  various 
other  ways  outside  of  the  meaning  of  these  words. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  where  these  22 
mechanics  are  now  employed  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  19  are  employed.  I  have 
not  the  list,  but  I  can  say  in  a  general  way  that  we  have  m  Boston,  2 ; 
3  in  New  York  City,  1  in  Philadelphia,  1  in  Baltimore,  1  in  Wash- 
ington, I  think  5  in  Chicago,  1  in  St.  Paul,  1  in  St.  Louis,  1  in  San 
Francisco,  and  1  in  Kansas  City,  I  think.  Where  the  other  1  or  2 
are  I  can  not  say  at  this  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  need  all  of  the  22,  or  could  you  get  along 
with  the  19? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  think  that  the  number  might  possibly  be  limited  to 
19,  excepting  for  this,  that  we  have  under  consideration  a  revised 
method  of  repair  of  letter-carriers'  satchels,  of  which  about  40,000 
are  now  in  the  service.  They  are  constantly  giving  out.  The  prac- 
tice, for  the  last  two  years,  at  least,  has  been  to  have  them  all  shipped 
here  and  repaired  under  contract.  The  suggestion  has  been  made, 
and  it  seems  to  have  some  basis  in  good  sense,  to  have  these  repairs 
made  at  the  various  offices — for  instance,  those  on  the  Pacific  coast 
at  San  Francisco — ^where  it  might  be  necessary  or  advisable  to  employ 
additional  mechanics  who  may  be  leather  workmen,  and  they  might 
properly  be  paid  out  of  this.  If  some  such  use  is  not  found  for  them, 
of  course  they  will  not  be  appointed. 

The  Chairmax.  The  next  item  is  for  the  marine  postal  service, 
Detroit,  Mich..  $4,500.     I  understand  that  is  a  contract  service. 

ifr.  Thorp.  That  is  under  contract,  at  $4,450.    Occasionally  there 
are  leqnests  for  some  local  allowances  for  telephone  service  or  repairs 
p  o  A— 06  M 7 
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of  marine  glasses  and  some  little  things,  so  that  the  $50  margin  can 
notdo^jharm. 

•  The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  all  other  incidental  expenses, 
including  freight  and  drayage  on  supplies,  and  so  forth,  and  is  the 
item  to  which  'Mr.  Hitchcock  made  reference  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hearing  to-day.  In  this  item  also  reappears  on  page  23,  in  the 
italics,  which  is  now  being  recommended  by  the  Department,  prac- 
tically the  words  "  repairinff  and  erecting  better  pacKage  boxes  and 
posts,  painting  letter  boxes, '  which  I  understand  is  a  character  of 
work  covered  by  these  mechanics  just  referred  to. 

Mr.  Thorp,  feut  this  is  intended  to  cover  all  of  those  items  at 
offices  where  mechanics  are  not  employed,  and  also  at  those  offices — 
supposing  the  4,000  boxes  in  New  \  ork  City  should  all  need  repaint- 
ing at  the  same  time,  three  men  could  not  do  it.  The  item  has  been 
rearranged  in  this  form  (handing  paper  to  the  chairman). 
.  The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thorp  suggests  the  following  language  in- 
stead of  the  language  appearing  in  the  printed  bm:  "For  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  city  delivery  service,  including  freight  and 
drayage  on  city  delivery  supplies,  repairing  and  erecting  letter  and 
package  boxes  and  posts,  painting  letter  and  package  boxes  and 
posts,  repairing  satchels,  clocks,  and  other  equipment,  maps  and  mis- 
cellaneous, $40,000." 

Mr.  Thorp,  t  think  that  is  a  little  more  specific. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  this  a  new  item  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  new  item,  but  it  is  rearranged  so  as  to 
j  contain  different  language  from  that  previously  used.     The  large 

proportion  of  this  item  has  gone  into  another  item.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  and  satchels  and  boxes  and 
posts  would  not  come  out  of  this  item,  and  there  is  another  item 
involved  in  the  Fourth  Assistant's  Department,  on  page  41.  for 
$160,000. 

Mr.  Thorp.  The  total  item  for  the  current  year  is  $300,000.  Now, 
out  of  that — and  it  was  the  same  last  year — we  made  allowances  and 
purchases  to  the  amount  of  $101,170,  leaving  practically  two-thirds 
of  the  appropriation  unused. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  there  probably  would  be 
any  confusion  of  the  uses  of  this  fund  by  the  language  you  have 
here,  where  you  speak  of  "  letter  and  package  boxes  and  posts.'' 
Might  not  that  refer  as  well  to  rural  letter  boxes,  and  would  you  not 
find  it  more  specific  if  the  word  "  city     were  included  there? 

Mr.  Thorp.  The  opening  phrase  is :  "  For  incidental  expenses  of 
the  city  delivery  service." 

The  Chairman.  The  mere  fact  that  this  item  of  appropriation 
appears  in  any  particular  portion  of  the  printed  bill  woula  not  be 
binding  upon  the  Auditor  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  expendi- 
ture. 

Mr.  Thorp.  If  we  left  the  city  delivery  service  out  of  the  phrase 
in  the  second  line,  and  left  it  in  the  first  line,  would  not  that  limit 
the  expenditures  to  that  service? 

The  Chairman.  At  all  events  it  is  clearly  intended,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  cover  nothing  excepting  matters  mentioned  in  this  item 
for  city  service.    Am  I  right? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  language  would  be  as  follows :  "  For 
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incidental  expenses  of  the  citj  delivery  service,  including  freight 
and  drayage  on  supplies,  repairing  and  erecting  letter  and  package 
boxes  and  posts,  painting  letter  and  package  boxes  and  posts,  repair- 
ing satchels,  cIocks,  and  other  equipment,  maps,  and  miscellaneous, 
$40,000." 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  drayage? 

Mr.  Thorp.  We  contract  in  Cleveland,  for  instance,  for  the  ship- 
ment of  packa^  boxes  to  Chicago.  There  must  be  some  fund  to  pay 
the  freignt  and  drayage. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  particular  item  is  the  one  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Hitchcock  in  his  recommendation  that  it  be  transferred  to  that 
part  of  the  bill  where  the  division  of  salaries  and  allowances  is  found, 
because  it  would  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  salary  and  allow- 
ance division. 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  car  fare  for  special-delivery 
messengers  in  emergent  cases,  $10,000.  You  ask  for  the  same  amount. 
Will  you  please  explain  to  the  committee  what  those  emergency 
services  are. 

Mr.  Thorp.  These  allowances  are  restricted  by  law  to  first-class 
post-offices.  The  theory  of  the  special-delivery  service  has  been  that 
bicycles  would  be  used  by  the  special-delivery  messenger,  but  occa- 
sionally the  distances  are  so  far  into  the  outskirts  and  special- 
delivery  territory,  and  that  storms  or  sleet  and  rain  and  snow  make 
the  use  of  bicycles  impossible,  so  these  allowances  are  made  among 
the  various  post-offices  and  used  in  the  purchase  of  car  tickets 
for  the  messengers  when  they  can't  use  their  hicycles. 

The  Chairman.  Who  determines  the  emergency  character  of  the 
cases? 

Mr.  Thorp.  The  local  postmasters. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  returns,  does  he  elaborate  upon  the 
necessities — explain  them  fully? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes;  and  we  pass  upon  the  allowances  to  the  offices, 
as  a  rule,  and  upon  the  amount  of  special-delivery  business  which  is 
done  at  tnat  office. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  allowances  in  advance  of  its  use,  or 
do  you  hold  the  fund  subject  to  requisition  in  the  individual  cases? 

Mr.  Thorp.  We  make  these  allowances  usually  along  in  the  first  of 
the  year;  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  September  of  last  year  we  had 
allowed  $6,293  of  it.  The  next  quarter  we  allowed  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  next,  $350. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  allotment  in  advance  of  the  time  when 
it  may  be  used  or  after  it  has  been  used  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Before  it  has  been  used.  These  allotments  are  made  on 
request  only  of  postmasters,  expiring  with  the  year  for  which  they 
are  made.  *We  have  allotted  this  year  $8,516.67,  an  increase  of  about 
$700  over  the  previous  fiscal  year,  when  it  was  $7,820. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  to  special-delivery  mes- 
$%ngers  for  bicycles? 

Mr.  Thorp.  No,  sir;  they  are  supposed  to  pay  that  out  of  their 
allowances  of  8  cents  a  piece  for  the  delivery  oi  the  letters. 

The  Chairman.  This  brings  us  to  the  item  for  fees  for  special- 
delivery  mesengers,  $1,000,0W.    Last  year  the  appropriation  was 
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$900,000.  You  ask  for  an  increase  of  $100,000.  What  has  been 
expended  in  this  item  during  the  present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Thorp.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  auditor  charges 
against  this  appropriation,  claims  of  postmasters  for  fees,  and  it 
would  be  impossible,  without  going  through  all  of  the  accounts,  to 
get  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  determine  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Well,  we  found  that  last  year  when  the  appropriation 
was  $900,000,  fees  to  the  amount  of  $847,492.39  were  claimed  by  post- 
masters and  charged  against  this.  We  must  figure  for  the  next  year 
on  the  increase  or  this  year  plus  the  increase  of  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  base  your  estimates  upon  certain  per  cents 
which  you  arbitrarily  fix,  or  fix  after  considering  tiiQ  expenses  of  the 
claims  f 

Mr.  Thorp.  The  actual  increase  last  year  over  the  previous  year 
was  6.6  per  cent  in  fees  paid.  We  have  asked  Congress  for  a  defi- 
ciency because  if  the  increase  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  only  the 
same  sum  as  it  was  last  year,  $56,415.85,  we  shall  be  short  $8,90l3  for 
the  current  year. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  asked  for  $20,000  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes;  but  the  gross  increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
paid  ought  to  be  more  than  the  gross  increase  last  year.  That,  of 
course,  is  less  than  the  percentage  of  increase  that  we  would  figure; 
and  in  order  to  be  safe  we  thought  it  best  to  ask  for  $20,000,  as  this 
is  simply  a  fund  against  which  the  Auditor  makes  these  charges. 
There  is  no  possible  way  that  that  money  could  be  spent  in  any  other 
way. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  messengers  paid? 

Mr.  Thorp.  They  are  paid  8  cents  each  for  the  delivery  of  special- 
delivery  letters,  amounting  to  about  $30  a  month.  We  have  con- 
tracts in  cities  with  the  district  messenger  companies  for  the  delivery 
of  these  letters  on  the  basis  of  7  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Government  is  paid  8  cents? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes;  and  we  have  made  a  calculation,  which  is  sub- 
stantially accurate,  that  there  is  a  profit  on  the  special-delivery 
business  of  about  $125,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  To  what  is  that  due ;  to  contracts  with  the  district 
messenger  service? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes;  and  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a 
special-delivery  stamp,  10  cents,  and  the  cost  of  delivery,  which  is  8 
cents,  and  7  cents  where  the  contracts  are  made. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  This  item  is  no  burden  to  the  Government  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  a  profit? 

Mr.  Thorp.  It  is  a  profit.  As  I  say,  we  have  figured,  as  nearly  as 
we  can,  deducting  the  office  pav  for  delivery,  the  estimated  clerk 
hire  which  makes  a  considerable  part  in  a  large  office — ^we  have 
allowed  $76,000  for  the  cost  of  clerical  service  in  third-class  offices, 
and  in  fourth-class  officas  it  does  not  amount  to  anything — then  we 
take  into  consideration  the  car  fares  for  messengers,  the  cost  of  print- 
ing the  stamps,  which  is  $1,042.55,  leaving  a  total  cost  of  service  of 
$933,028.22.  The  numl^er  of  letters,  or  special-delivery  articles  deliv- 
ered last  year  was  10,593,655,  which  means  that  special-delivery 
stamps  to  the  value  of  $1,059,665.52  were  sold.  Deducting  these 
items  of  expense,  aggregating  over  $933,000,  we  have  a  balance  of 
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$126^37,  or  a  net  profit  on  the  special-delivery  business  of  the 
country  of  that  sum  for  the  last  year. 

Mr.  S^JAPP.  You  figure  that  you  have  figured  in  all  of  the  expense 
properly  chargeable  to  that  service? 

Mr.  'Thorp.  I  think  we  have,  including  the  salaries  of  the  clerks, 
which  is  by  far  the  larger  item. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Department  considered  a  plan  of  employ- 
ing messengers  on  salary  ? 

Mp.  Thorp.  No,  sir;  we  are  encouraging  postmasters,  in  so  far  as 
we  can,  to  use  substitute  letter  carriers,  in  order  to  help  the  substi- 
tutes eke  out  a  living. 

Mr.  Snapp.  While  he  is  waiting  for  a  permanent  position? 
Mr.  Thorp.  Yes;  they  only  make  about  $18  or  $19  a  month  on  the 
average. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  rubber  and  metal  stamps  and 
repairs  thereto;  ribbons,  pads,  and  racks  for  the  money-order  service. 
There  is  no  estimate  here  for  that ;  I  presume  it  is  transferred  to  the 
Fourth  Assistant's  Office. 
Air,  Hitchcock.  That  has  gone  to  the  Fourth  Assistant's  Bureau. 
The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  exchange  on  drafts  and 
necessary  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  money-order  service.  That 
is  transferred  too. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  city-delivery  items,  and  I  will  say  to  Mr. 
Hitchcock  that  there  only  remains  an  item  for  miscellaneous  items  in 
the  office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General — ^$500. 

Mr.  HiTCHCJOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  regarding  that  item  of  exchange 
on  drafts  and  necessary  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  money-order 
service,  I  ♦ould  like  to  say  that  that  will  be  cared  for  in  the  salary 
and  allowance  division. 
The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  it  from  your  department. 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  was  allowed  for  in  the  general  item  for  mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  estimate  of  the  department  for  this 
at  all.     It  was  $10,000  last  year. 

Mr.   Granfibld.  The  miscellaneous  appropriation  of  the  salary 
and  allowance  division  will  take  care  of  that. 
The  Chairman.  For  any  exchange  on  drafts? 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  not  specified,  but  the  allowances  for  that 
piupose  will  be  made  out  of  that  appropriation. 

Tne  Chairman.  For  necessary  miscellaneous  and  incidental  items 
directly  connected  with  the  first  and  second  class  post-offices?  Is 
that  the  item  you  mean? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  we  thought  that  the  wording  of  the  gen- 
eral item  would  cover  that  matter  and  so  we  did  not  specify  it  in  the 
revised  estimates.  The  plan  was  to  bring  these  allowances  together, 
and  to  have  them  administered  in  one  office,  and  the  accounting  all 
done  in  one  office. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  lust  turn  to  page  19  of  the  bill,  and 
to  that  item  for  necessary  miscellaneous  and  mcidental  items  directly 
connected  with  first  and  second  class  post-offices.  I  understand, 
under  your  construction,  that  that  covers  this  item  of  exchange  on 
drafts  and  necessary  miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  money-order 
servica 
Mr.  Hitchcxkjk.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  our  purpose. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  the  last  item  is  that  of  miscellaneous  items 
in  the  Office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  Heretofore 
that  has  been  $1,000  and  you  ask  for  $500.  You  will  observe  the  note 
which  states  that  $500  for  miscellaneous  items  is  carried  in  the  legis- 
lative bill.     I  will  ask  why  carried  in  the  legislative  bill  ? 

Mr.  HiTCHCX)CK.  This  represents  a  part  of  that  general  plan  of 
bringing  together  these  small  appropriations  into  one  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  part  of  it  be  taken  out  of  the  post- 
office  appropriation  bill  and  put  under  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  the  legislative  billf 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Because  the  part  that  is  thus  transferred  repre- 
sents more  properly  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  Department. 

The  Chairman.  'What  expenses  are  there  in  the  Department  that 
are  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  that  are  not  a  part  of  the  postal 
service?  ^Vhere  would  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Greneral  want 
to  use  any  part  of  this  item  for  any  service  other  than  the  postal 
service? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  should  not  want  to  use  it  for  any  other  purpose, 
generally  speaking;  but  as  departmental  appropriations  go,  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  to  place  in  the  legislative  bill  s"ch  items  as,  for 
instance,  traveling  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  traveling  expenses? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Traveling  expenses  of  the  executive  officers  .of  the 
Department. 

The  Chairman.  Traveling  where?  Where  would  the  First  Assist- 
ant travel  to  use  any  part  of  this  fund ;  going  to  another  post-office  to 
look  into  the  question  of  postal  service,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  expense  could  be  paid  from  the  miscellaneous 
item  under  the  salary  and  allowance  division. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Post- 
master-General can  send  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  some  matters  connected  with  the  Railway-Mail 
Service,  and  that  in  that  event  it  would  not  be  properly  chargeable 
to  the  First  Assistant's  Office? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  that  would  be  quite  proper 

The  Chairman.  But  the  same  kind  of  an  item  is  carried  in  tiie 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General's  Department,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Railway -Mail  Service. 

Mr,  Hitchcock.  Yes;  but  suppose  the  First  Assistant  was  dele- 
gated by  the  Postmaster-General  to  make  a  trip  that  would  cover  an 
inquiry  into  the  several  branches  of  the  postal  service?  • 

The  Chairman.  It  would  all  be  postal  service,  would  it  not?  The 
law  is  now,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  that  there  is  a  miscellaneous  item  of 
appropriation  in  the  office  of  the  Postmaster-General  and  each  one  of 
his  four  assistants.  Now,  there  seems  to  be  in  the  estimates  of  the 
bureau  a  division  of  each  one  of  these  items,  putting  half  of  the 
appropriation  in  the  post-office  appropriation  bill  and  the  other  half 
into  the  legislative  appropriation  bill ;  and  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to 
explain  to  the  committee  the  reason  for  that  division. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  will  say  frankly  that  I  am  responsible  only  for 
that  portion  that  still  remains  in  this  part  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  is  needed,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  in 
the  office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  for  miscellaneous 
expenses  of  his  particular  office  in  the  postal  service? 
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Mr.  HiTCHGOCK.  Do  you  mean  departmental  expenses? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  I  said  postal  service  connected  with  the 
office,  limiting  your  consideration  oi  the  question  and  your  answer  to 
the  duties  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-GeYieral.  What  miscel- 
laneous expenses  will  probably  arise  during  the  year  which  he  would 
find  it  necessary  to  meet  in  connection  with  his  official  work  in  his 
office— $500,  $1,000,  or  $2,000? 

Mr.  HrrcHCOCK.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  for  me  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  an  estimate  of  $500  for  this  bill 
and  $500  for  the  legislative  bill.  What  amount  do  you  really  believe 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  will  need  to  cover  the  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  in  the  postal  service? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Well,  the  estimate  here  says  $500,  but  this  division 
was  made  in 

The  Chairman.  Whatisyour  opinion  about  it? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  ttat  is  a  rather  small  sum,  Mr.. Chairman. 

The  Chaihman.  What  is  it  for?  Understand  I  am  not  trying  to 
argue  against  it  at  all ;  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  it  is  for  and  what 
amount  the  First  Assistant  Fostmaster-General  really  believes  he 
will  need.  We  want  to  get  the  right  interpretation  of  this.  Sup- 
posing the  language  were  this  wav :  "  Miscellaneous  expenses  in  the 
postal  service  in  the  office  of  the  J^irst  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
ISOO."  Will  that  language  and  that  amount  answer  your  require- 
ments for  your  miscellaneous  expenses  in  the  office  of  the  First  Assist-' 
ant  Postmaster-General  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  simply  traveling  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  to  cover  typewriting  expenses  or  furni- 
ture or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  understand  that  this  item  here  has  been  used 
chiefly  in  traveling  expenses,  and  that  led  me  to  speak  as  I  did 
about  it 

The  Chairman.  But  if  that  language  were  changed  as  I  have  just 
read  it;  what  would  you  sav  as  to  the  following  proviso,  which  has 
been  carried  in  many  bills :  "  Provided  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  $300 
may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  city  directories  and  books  of  refer- 
ence? "  That  proviso  has  been  a  part  of  that  appropriation  many 
times,  and  if  it  were  added  to  this  and  the  amount  limited  to  $500, 
would  you  still  have  enough  money  ? 

Mr.  ItTCHCOCK.  That  would  limit  the  traveling  expenses  to  $200. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  if  you  used  $300  for  the  city  directories. 

Mr.  Grandfield.  That  would  be  for  the  departmental  service,  and 
should  not  be  paid  for  out  of  the  items  in  the  Post-Office  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  this  item  should  be  miscellaneous  items  in 
the  postal  service  in  the  office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General— ^00 — would  you  recommend  that  that  proviso  be  omitted  ? 

Mr.  GRANDriELD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HrrcHOOCK.  I  should  think  that  there  ought  to  be  at  least  $500 
available  for  miscellaneous  expenses  outside  of  the  directories. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  directories  would  not  be  purchased  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation in  the  legislative  bill  ? 

Mr.  Grandfield.  They  should  be,  because  it  is  departmental  work. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  occurs  to  me  that  these  directories  are  used 
chiefly  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  and  that  division  has  gone  from  my 
Bureau,  having  been  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Fourth  A&sistant. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  vou  would  not  need  that  proviso. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  doubt  if  we  should. 

The  Chairman.  Then  so  far  as  the  miscellaneous  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  postal  service  in  the  office  of  the  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-Greneral  is  concerned  $500  would  be  ample. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  so 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  the  items  for  miscellaneous  expenses  in 
the  office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  were  carried  in 
the  le^slative  bill,  and  but  $500  carried  in  the  Post-Office  appropria- 
tion bill,  would  you  have  enough  then? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  under  the  ruling  of  the 
Comptroller  we  could  not  utilize  this  appropriation  for  the  purchase 
of  articles  that  are  covered  by  the  portion  of  this  appropriation 
transferred  to  the  lemslative  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  articles  do  you  understand  would  be  covered 
by  that  item  of  miscellaneous  expenditures  in  the  office  of  the  First 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  carried  in  the  legislative. bill? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  ought  to  see  the  wording  of  that  item  before 
answering  your  question.  I  think  the  articles  are  specified  in  that 
item. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  all  of  the  articles  in  the  nature  of 
equipment  necessarv  for  the  administration  of  the  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General^s  general  department,  covered  in  the  general  item 
of  supplies? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  with  the  Dead  Letter  Service  out  of  your 
Bureau,  you  will  not  need  the  proviso  relative  to  the  directories  and 
books  of  reference,  and  if  your  general  supplies  are  covered  in  the 
supply  accounts  of  the  service,  then  you  would  not  need  the  $500 
at  all. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  can  not  think  of  any  reason  why  the  $500  car- 
ried in  this  paragraph  here  would  not  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  MuRDocK.  I  should  gather  that  this  last  item,  the  miscella- 
neous item,  referred  wholly  to  traveling  expenses;  is  that  correct? 

The  Chairman.  As  it  now  stands,  in  the  office  of  the  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-Greneral,  it  would  cover  his  hotel  bill,  his  cab  bill,  and 
if,  for  instance,  there  was  an  urgent  call  at  a  committee  meeting  at 
the  Capitol,  the  First  Assistant  could  come  to  the  Capitol  in  a  cab 
and  pay  for  it  out  of  this  item.    That  is  my  construction  of  it. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  that  is  also  my  construction. 

Mr.  Murdock.  Expenditures  going  directly  to  his  person. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly ;  everything  else  is  cared  tor. 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  That  is  the  way  it  strikes  me ;  I  fail  to  see  what 
else  it  can  be. 

The  Chairman.  This  finishes  the  items  of  the  bill  aflFecting  your 
Bureau.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  care  to  make  comment 
upon,  or  any  item  that  has  been  gone  over  that  you  would  like  to 
refer  to,  or  have  you  finished  all  oi  your  recommendations? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  don't  think  of  anything  further  that  we  wish 
to  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates, and  will  close  the  hearing  at  this  point. 

Adjourned  at  12.50  p.  m. 
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Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Friday  Morning^  January  26^  1906, 

8TATSMSHT  OF  HON.  W.  8.  SHALLSVBEEGEB,  SECOND  ASSIBTAkTT 
P08THA8TEB-OEHEAAL, 

AOCOMPAinED  BY  MB.  QEOBGE  F.    STONE,    CHIEF  COL^BK,  AND 
JAMES  H.  CBEW,  ST7PEBINTBNDENT  OF  BAHiWAT  ADJXTST- 


Subcommittee  called  to  order  at  10.40  a.  m. 

The  Chairman  (Hon.  Jesse  Overstreet).  We  will  begin  on  page  24 
of  the  bill,  the  items  under  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General. The  first  item  is  for  star-route  service.  The  present 
appropriation  is  $7,300,000,  and  you  estimate  for  $7,370,000. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Chairman^  if  you  will  allow  itie  to  take 
the  course  that  I  did  last  year,  will  you  please  ask  Mr.  Stone  questions 
in  re^rd  to  those  matters,  and  when  it  comes  to  details,  Mr.  Crew. 
Relating  to  the  pneumatic  tube  and  electric  car  service,  I  will  then 
give  the  testimony  myself.  I  will  watch  the  proceedings  carefully, 
and  whenever  I  desire  to  say  a  word  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Stone,  will  you  please  explain  briefly  the  situ- 
ation with  reference  to  the  star-route  service  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  This  estimate  contemplates  an  increase  of  $70,000  over 
the  current  appropriation,  or  less  than  1  per  cent;  to  be  exact,  ninetv- 
six  hundredths  or  1  per  cent.  The  principal  item  of  increase  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  will  be  the  reletting  of  all  the  contracts  in  what  wc 
call  our  fourth-contract  section,  which  includes  all  the  States  and 
Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  excepting  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri.  It  also  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  There  are  in 
that  section  5,83S  routes  to  be  relet  We  are  certain  that  there  will 
be  an  increase  in  the  rate  per  mile  traveled  over  the  existing  rate  in 
a  contract  made  four  years  ago.  This,  of  course,  would  involve  a 
larger  estimate  than  we  have  submitted  were  it  not  for  the  substan- 
tial reduction  by  reason  of  discontinuance  caused  by  the  establish- 
ment of  rural  free-delivery  service. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  how  much  of  the  appropriation  iot 
the  current  year  will  probably  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Stokib.  All  of  it;  and  there  is  a  grave  question  whether  or  not 
there  will  not  be  a  deficiency.  It  depends  upon  how  much  rural 
service  is  established  that  will  enable  us  to  cut  off  star  service  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  If  we  were  to  stop  right  now  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  on  the  routes  as  they  stand  now  of  something 
over  $70,000.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  will  lecall,  Mr.  Stone,  that  the  appropriation 
for  1906  was  a  decrease  below  the  appropriation  for  the  preceding 
year  of  7  per  cent>,  and  that  was  the  first  year,  certainly  for  many 
years  last  past,  when  there  was  a  decrease  over  tbe  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Ana  at  the  time  this  explanation  was  made  by  you  during  the 
kfll  year  my  recollection  is  that  you  thought  there  would  be  each 
year  a  slight  decrease. 
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Mr.  Stone.  No,  I  don't  think  I  testified  to  that  effect ;  that  is  my 
judgment.  There  was  a  decrease  at  that  time,  but  the  star  service  is 
a  growing  service,  and  the  amounts  cut  off  by  reason  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  rural-delivery  service  are  beginning  to  be  decreased  over 
previous  years,  and  I  think  more  likely  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  star  service  from  year  to  year  from  now  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  that  the  demand  for  additional 
star  service  in  sections  of  the  country  where  it  has  not  before  been  in 
operation  will  be  greater  than  the  demand  for  the  increase  in  the 
rural  service  in  sections  where  it  would  discontinue  star  service? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  that  the  new  star  service  will  more  than  amount 
to  the  savings  on  account  of  the  part  that  is  cut  off  by  reason  of  the 
establishment  of  rural  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  saving  in  the  star-service  appro- 
priation on  account  of  the  discontinuance  by  the  establishment  of 
rural  delivery  during  the  fiscal  year  1905? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  annual  rate  was  decreased  $535,()7G.  You  \mder- 
stand,  of  course,  that  does  not  mean  the  total  amount  expended  in 
that  year  was  reduced  that  much,  but  that  was  an  annual  rate  of 
expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  In  speaking  to  this  item  of  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1905,  and  referring  to  the  fiscal  year  1904,  you  said  in  the 
hearings  last  year :  *'  Last  year  star  service  that  was  cut  off  on 
account  of  the  establishment  of  the  rural  free-delivery  service  was 
$597,000."  The  amoimt  cut  off  during  the  fiscal  year  1905  was  but 
slightly  under  that  amount. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  was  $535,000.  I  can  give  you  that  for  a  series  of 
years  if  you  have  any  desire  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tnese  are  figures  of  the  amount  cut  off  on  account 
of  the  establishment  of  rural-del  iverv  service. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  the  decrease  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  in 
star  service'  made  possible  by  the  establishment  of  the  rural  free- 
delivery  service.  For  the  fiscal  year  of  1905  it  was  $585,000,  in 
round  numbers;  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  1904,  $579,000;  for 
the  fiscal  year  1903,  $303,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  1902,  $265,000;  for 
the  fiscal  year  1901,  $131,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  amounts  during 
the  fiscal  year  1906? 

Mr.  Stone.  Our  Bureau  is  not  in  position  to  have  any  exact 
knowledge,  but  in  making  up  our  estimate  we  have  assumed  that  it 
would  be  about  the  same  as  for  the  past  year,  slightly  less. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  we  made  a  reduction  in  this  item 
last  year,  do  you  not  think  that  we  could  get  along  next  year,  1907, 
with  the  same  amount  of  appropriation  as  tor  this  year,  so  that  Con- 
gress will  not  have  to  start  andlher  increase  on  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  a  small  amount,  only  $70,000. 

The  Chairman.  But,  notwithstanding,  it  is  an  increase. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  appropriation  for  this 
vear,  $7,300,000,  was  less  than  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year  by  over  $117,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remember  that  after  you  made  your 
estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  you  later  modified  that  estimate 
by  a  recommendation  for  a  reduction  of  the  amount,  and  that  was 
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the  reason  the  committee  recommended  to  the  House  but  $7,300,000. 
Now,  what  I  asjj:  is  whether  or  not  we  can  not  get  along  this  next 
year  without  starting  in  again  with  increases  on  this  item  oy  making 
the  appropriation  the  same  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr,  Stonb.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible,  because,  in  making  our 
estimates,  as  I  say,  the  chief  item  of  increase  was  the  re-letting  of  the 
service  for  this  fourth  contract  section.  We  estimated  that  the 
increase  in  the  rate  per  mile  traveled  would  probably  be  about  15 
per  cent;  We  are  now  handling  those  proposals,  and  we  have  not 
gotten  far  enough  along  to  get  the  data  as  to  the  result. 

The  Chairman.  I  now  recall  that  your  modified  estimate  was  that, 
after  you  had  opened  up  the  bids  on  those  routes.  How  soon  will 
you  be  able  to  determine  the  amounts  of  the  bids  on  those  routes? 

Mr.  Stone.  On  the  1st  of  February,  the  ^eater  part  of  it;  but  I 
think  I  can  say  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  likely  to  be  fully  the 
amount  of  this  estimate,  15  per  cent;  but  I  can  give  you  the  exact 
figures  later. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  the  figures  as  to  the  amoxmts  being  ex- 
pended at  present  for  star-route  service  in  the  other  three  sections  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  Stone.  Our  annual  report  is  made  up  as  of  June  30.  I  can 
not  bring  it  down  to  date. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  have  been  reductions  by  reason  of  the  exten- 
sion of  rural  mail  delivery. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  estimate  generally  how  much  those  reduc- 
tions would  be  in  the  respective  divisions? 

Mr.  Stone.  We  have  not  tried  to  do  that.  Do  you  want  each  section 
separately?  I  can  give  you  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  the 
service  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  mean  each  separately. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  can  not  give  you  that  now.  On  page  72  of  the 
annual  report  you  will  find  each  section  given  by  States  and  by 
totals  as  they  existed  on  June  30  last. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  divisions  is  there  the  greatest  expectancy*  of 
the  extension  of  star-route  service  for  the  neS  fiscal  year  and  the 
year  following? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  neater  extensions  are 
always  in  the  fourth  sections ;  that  is,  the  far  West,  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  is  very  little  extension  in  the  division  of  New 
England  and  the  north-central  States? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes ;  we  are  not  only  extending  the  routes,  but  increas- 
ing the  frequency  of  trips,  so  that  the  service  is  increasing  in  every 
one  of  the  four  sections. 

Mr.  Shaixenberqer.  Weekly  service  is  made  triweekly,  and  tri- 
weekly service  made  dailv  in  certain  cases. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  induced  the  more  frequent  service,  which 
necessitates  natural  increased  appropriations? 

Mr.  Stone.  People  residing  on  routes  and  having  service  three 
times  a  week  claim  that  they  want  a  better  service.  The  present 
their  petition,  we  examine  the  revenues  from  the  offices,  the  number 
of  people  supplied,  the  amount  of  mail  sent  and  received,  and  if  they 
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are  in  our  judgment  entitled  to  more  frequent  service  we  grant  the 
increase  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  cost  per  mile  traveled? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  rate  per  mile  traveled  for  star  service  on  July 
1,  1905,  by  sections  is  as  follows:  In  the  first  contract  section,  which 
is  the  far  Eastern,  the  New  England  States,  6.60  cents ;  in  the  second 
section,  which  is  the  South,  5.67  cents ;  in  the  third  section,  the  Middle 
West,  6.51  cents;  in  the  fourth  contract  section,  the  tar  West,  7 
cents,  making  the  average  for  the  United  States  6.54  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  average  cost  per  mile 
traveled  of  the  rural  carrier  service  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  On  the  basis  of  22  miles  a  day  traveled  on  a  rural 
route,  at  $720  a  year,  the  carrier  gets  10.67  cents  per  mile  traveled, 
which  is  something  over  4.7  cents  higher  than  the  star  service. 

Mr.  Gardner,  jfearly  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.'  More  than  that — nearly  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  they  perform  similar  work? 

Mr.  SiX)NE.  They  perform  work  that  is  similar,  and  work  that  is 
different.  They  both  deliver  mail  along  the  line  of  the  route;  botii 
collect  mail  from  places  along  the  lines  of  the  route.  A  rural  carrier 
performs  certain  duties  that  the  star-route  carrier  does  not,  namely, 
in  the  matter  of  registering  letters  and  sale  of  stamps  and  money 
orders.  The  star  carrier  performs  service  that  the  rural  carrier  usu- 
ally does  not,  in  carrying  closed  pouches  of  mail  between  post-offices, 
and  in  many  cases  the  star  carrier  performs  a  more  rapid  service,  an 
expedited  service,  between  post-offices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wliat  was  the  tendency  during  the  past  year  as  to 
the  discontinuance  of  star-route  service — ^those  routes  which  are 
traveled  identically  with  the  rural-carrier  service? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  tendency  has  been  to  discontinue  the  star  service, 
and  to  avoid  duplication  wherever  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Has  it  been  done? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  hoih  carriers  might 
travel  over  the  same  road  and  yet  pot  amount  to  real  duplication  of 
service. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is,  for  a  nart  of  the  distance? 

Mr.  Stone.  For  a  part  of  tne  distance ;  never  over  the  entire  route. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Can  you  tell,  Mr.  Stone,  what  the  average  number  per 
route  is  along  the  star  route  of  patrons  who  have  personal  letter 
boxes? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  average  number  per  route,  but 
I  can  give  you  a  reference  to, a  statement  in  our  annual  report  of 
statistics  that  were  taken  as  to  the  number  of  boxes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  j)age  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Beginning  at  page  5  of  the  report  of  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General,  showing  by  States  a  summary  of  contract 
sections.  The  number  of  star  routes  on  which  we  sent  out  inquiries^ 
the  number  of  replies  which  we  received;— some  of  them  did  not  come 
back — ^but  as  to  those  from  which  we  did  get  replies,  the  number  of 
boxes  along  the  route  and  the  number  of  families  supplied.  I  will  not 
give  you  the  details,  but  I  will  just  give  you  the  summary  of  the  whole 
country  under  these  statistics,  taken  last  June.  17,121  routes;  we  re- 
ceived replies  from  14,967,  showing  that  on  the  last-named  number  the 
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boxes  or  cranes  number  112,679,  and  the  number  of  families  supplied 
through  these  boxes  was  162,687. 

Mr.  Snapp.  By  dividing  that  bv  the  number  of  routes,  you  get  the 
average  number  of  families  in  each  route  supplied  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Stone.  On  those  routes  from  which  we  received  replies. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  regulation  relative  to  the  putting  up 
of  individual  boxes? 

Mr.  Stone.  Any  person  residing  along  or  near  a  star  route  who 
desires  his  mail  delivered  to  him  by  means  of  the  box,  has  the  right, 
under  the  regulations,  to  erect  a  box  along  the  line  of  the  route  so 
conveniently  arranged  that  the  carrier  may  reach  it,  if  possible,  with- 
out dismounting  from  his  vehicle.  The  patron  then  gives  an  order  on 
the  {postmaster  at  the  office  at  which  his  mail  is  adoressed,  the  order 
being  to  deliver  to  the  carrier  of  that  route  any  mail  that  is  addressed 
to  the  patron,  and  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  take  the 
mail  from  the  post-office  to  the  box  and  deliver  it  into  the  box. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  special  regulation  concerning  the 
box  itself? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Department  does  not  prescribe  any  particular 
style  of  box  to  be  used  on  the  star  route.  Any  box  that  is  satisfactory 
to'  the  patron,  a  box  that  will  properly  protect  the  mail  from  the 
weather,  will  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Shall£nb£RG£R.  And  also  protect  the  mail  against  mischiev- 
ous interference  of  passers-by  on  the  road.  If  you  will  permit  a 
remark,  this  is  a  subject  that  is  now  one  of  conference  between  our- 
selves and  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  with  reference 
to  the  possible  procurement  of  a  regulation  that  will  provide  a  uni- 
formity of  boxes. 

The  Chairman.  For  all  the  rural  service? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  For  all  the  rural  service,  it  appearing  to  the 
Fourth  Assistant,  as  he  has  said  in  a  recent  communication,  that  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  that  we  should  have  uniformity  of  boxes 
on  both  the  star  and  the  rural  route. 

Patrons  of  the  rural  service  complain  that  they  are  put  to  the  ex- 
pense of  securing  a  box  costing  not  less  than  75  cents  and  from  that  up 
to  $3  or  $4,  as  the  majority  may  elect  on  any  ^ven  route,  whereas  the 
star-route  patron  is  permitted  to  construct  his  own  boxes  or  hang  a 
little  canvas  bag  on  a  hook  erected  along  the  road.  They  will  be  a 
protection  against  the  elements  and  a  reasonably  safe  protection 
against  the  michievousness  of  the  passer-by;  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding on  our  part  that  the  Government  does  not  become  respon- 
sible for  that  mail  in  the  box  owned  by  the  patron  and  erected  in  his 
own  discretion.  But  he  assumes  any  responsibility  for  it -after  he 
leaves  an  order  with  the  postmaster  that  his  mail  shall  be  delivered  to 
our  carrier  and  deposited  in  that  box. 

I  have  said  to  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  tentatively 
that  I  do  not  regard  it  practicable  or  wise  for  the  Government  to 
assume  a  responsibility  for  private  letter  boxes  at  the  homes  of 
patrons  either  in  the  city  or  in  the  rural  districts.  It  may  be  well 
enough  to  prescribe  uniform  letter  boxes  on  the  corner  of  the  street 
or  at  the  crossroads  where  the  Government  pays  for  the  box  and 
procures  the  key  and  duplicates  the  key  in  its  own  discretion.  But 
to  attempt  to  direct  the  patron,  either  of  the  city  or  the  country,  as 
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to  what  private  letter  box  he  shall  institute  in  front  of  his  dwelling 
or  in  the  door  of  his  dwelling  is  something  which  I  deemed  impracti- 
cable and  unwise.  I  would  rather  charge  him  with  the  responsibility 
of  erecting  his  own  box  or  of  securing  a  slot  in  his  own  door,  into 
which  the  letter  carrier  of  the  Government  may  deposit  his  mail,  if 
he  chooses  that  method  in  preference  to  having  it  handed  to  the  serv- 
ant, at  the  door,  or  one  of  his  children  at  the  door,  or  any  other  way, 
he  being  the  one  to  decide  as  to  who  the  mail  may  be  delivered  to. 

In  delivering  the  mail  along  rural  routes  or  star  routes,  we  assume 
a  little  risk,  and  we  feel  that  we  should  charge  the  patrons  with  a 
little  risk;  and  I  think  it  well  for  us  to  be  a  little  careful,  as  a  Gov- 
ernment, that  we  do  not  assume  the  responsibility  for  these  private 
letter  boxes  on  highways  where  we  can  not  have  supervision  and 
where  the  patron  himself  may  be  absent  for  a  number  of  days 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  carrier. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then,  after  the  mail  is  so  deposited  bv  the  Government 
carrier,  your  idea  is  to  treat  it  as  any  other  personal  property  belong- 
ing to  the  patron  of  the  route? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  case  there  is  a  mail  depredation,  would  you  leave 
those  persons  to  their  remedy  under  local  law,  as  in  cases  of  ordinary 
loss  of  personal  property,  thereby  relieving  the  Government  from  the 
large  expense  now  entailed  for  post-office  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  had  that  in  mind  in  what  I  have  said, 
and  I  would  relieve  the  Government  and  provide  a  more  easy  and  sim- 
ple method  of  protecting  the  patron  of  the  mail  service  against  the 
ordinary  pilfering  and  irregularity  and  disorder  that  would  naturally 
arise  in  serving  him  with  mail  matter. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  other  words,  after  the  patron  has  once  elected  to 
select  a  place  where  he  prefers  to  have  tne  mail  delivered,  he  then 
must  assume  the  responsibility  as  to  what  becomes  of  it  after  that 
time. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  When  the  Government  collects  the  mail  from 
the  box,  the  matter  that  is  deposited  in  the  box,  it  becomes  uijder 
the  general  law  mail  matter,  and  we  are  responsible  for  it;  that  gen- 
eral law  providing  for  many  years  that  we  will  accept  the  mail  ten- 
dered by  the  patron  of  the  star  route  to  our  carriers,  and  that  we 
become  responsible  for  it  when  accepted.  Now,  we  are  giving  a  patron 
under  the  general  law  the  additional  convenience,  if  he  chooses  to 
exercise  it,  of  going  to  the  gatepost  before  the  arrival  of  the  carrier 
and  depositing  his  mail  within  a  receptacle  chosen  by  himself,  which 
will  enable  the  carrier  without  delaying  the  mail  to  collect  that 
matter.  .We  are  at  the  same  time  advising  him  that  we  will  take 
the  matter  addressed  to  him  at  a  given  post-office,  if  he  desires  that 
it  be  done,  for  his  own  convenience  and  on  his  own  request,  and 
deliver  that  mail  to  him,  in  any  designated  way  that  will  not  delay 
the  carrier,  in  a  box  reasonably  secure,  assuming  that  he  should 
accept  a  part  of  the  responsibility  and  expense  of  his  own  service. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  do  not  think  you  answered  my  question,  Mr.  Shallen- 
berger. I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  on  that  matter.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  after  the  mail  has  been  delivered  at  a  place  indicated  by 
the  patron,  that  then  he  shall  assume  to  bear  all  responsibility  in  case 
of  loss? 
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Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.  That  is  mj^  conviction  on  star  routes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Has  there  been  any  inquiry  made  to  ascertain  the 
preference  of  patrons  along  star  routes  as  to  the  kind  of  box  they 
should  use?  Perhaps  I  should  state  the  reason  of  that  question.  I 
asked  eight  farmers  alon^  a  route  last  summer,  a  star  route,  what  kind 
of  boxes  thev  would  prefer,  and  they  all  made  substantially  the  same 
answer :  A  four-sidea  box,  protected,  with  one  end  in  it. 

They  said  that  they  had  had  the  diflRculty  of  sending  their  children 
down  with  mail,  they  did  not  go  themselves,  to  the  box  at  the  corner, 
and  the  childi-en  would  sometimes  leave  the  lid  open ;  or  if  they  went 
aft€r  the  mail  they  would  leave  the  lid  off,  and  the  rain  would  get 
in ;  that  thev  wanted  a  box  long  enough  so  that  if  the  carrier  wanted 
to  deliver  them  a  newspaper  that  was  especially  large  it  would  not 
fill  up  the  box ;  would  not  stick  out  into  the  rain.  To  my  surprise  I 
found  that  their  preference  was  unanimous  along  that  road  for  a 
simple  four-sided  box  with  one  end  closed,  no  lid,  and  they  felt  that 
it  would  always  be  dry,  and  no  lid  to  leave  open.  With  that  inci- 
dent in  mind,  I  make  the  inquiry  whether  there  has  been  any  expres- 
sion of  the  patrons  as  to  the  kind  of  box  they  would  prefer? 

Mr.  8hallenb£rgerr.  Mr.  Stone  being  In  closer  touch  with  the 
correspondence  I  will  allow  him  to  answer. 

Mr.  Stone.  Our  files  will  disclose,  I  think,  but  little  on  that  subject, 
because  our  regulations  to  patrons  along  the  route  are  that  they  can 
put  up  any  kind  of  a  box  that  is  satisfactory  to  them ;  so  we  do  not 
get  an  expression  of  opinion  in  the  Department. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  was  in  a  stage  the  last  time  I  was  up  home,  on  a 
star  route,  where  there  are  three  daughters  of  a  family,  one  of  .whom 
always  meets  the  stage.  The  father  came  out  at  that  time  and  I 
heard  him  say  to  the  star-route  carrier :  "  In  case  you  arp  not  here 
when  you  come  along,  throw  our  mail  down  by  the  gate."  The 
carrier  did  not  say  Avnether  he  would  or  would  not ;  I  don't  know 
what  the  regulation  is  about  it,  and  I  only  cite  the  instance  to  show 
that  on  some  of  our  routes  the  people  are  not  particular  about  where 
their  mail  is  deposited  when  they  do  not  expect  to  receive  important 
mail. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  theory  of  that  is,  that  this  request  of 
the  patron  to  a  carrier  can  not  be  sufficiently  proven,  while  if  he 
erects  a  box  himself  at  his  gate  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
served,  that  is  proof  that  that  service  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  increased  cost  of 
star  routes  per  mile;  as  I  understand  it,  bids  are  now  being  opened. 
Is  that  increase  general  in  the  eastern  division  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  last  three  lettings, 
I  should  say,  which  would  cover  the  other  three  sections  of  tne 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Do  you  know  the  reasons  for  that? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  last  lettings  have  provided  for  additional  service 
in  new  contracts  as  compared  with  the  old  contracts.  By  additional 
service  I  mean  a  different  class  of  service,  this  box  delivery  that  we 
are  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  the  general 
prevalence  of  trolley  lines  have  so  reduced  the  stage  travel  that  in 
many  cases  the  carriers  that  heretofore  relied  upon  stage  travel  for 
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the  major  part  of  their  income  are  nearly  deprived  of  that  branch 
of  the  business? 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  true.  We  often  have  statements  from  bidders, 
in  explanation  of  their  increased  bids,  that  the  travel  has  fallen  off 
on  the  route;  and  another  reason  very  frequently  given  is  that  there 
are  mail-delivery  routes  in  that  neighborhood  receiving  a  much 
higher  rate  per  mile,  which  is  fixed  oy  Congress,  and  me  bidder 
says  that  he  sees  no  reason  why  he  shoula  not  have  the  same  increase- 
Mr.  Gardner.  So  he  raises  his  price  by  force  of  the  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Personally,  I  think  a  larger  factor  still  is  in 
the  increase  of  wages,  because  living  has  increased,  feed  of  hor?es 
has  increased,  and  all  service  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  been  busy  ill  the  last  two  weeks  goin^  over 
these  bids  from  the  West,  and  it  is  frequently  stated  in  the  letters 
that  the  price  of  feed  for  horses  has  advanced  and  the  price  of  labor 
also. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  star-route  carrier,  under  your  new  regulation, 
does  the  work  himself.  He  does  not  employ  labor  to  do  it  other  than 
his  own. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  require  that  contracts  be  let  with  that  condition — 
that  the  contractor  must  give  his  personal  supervision  to  the  service* 
not  necessarily  go  out  ana  carry  tne  mail  bag  himself — ^but  in  many 
cases  they  do  cLo  it. 

Mr.  Gardner.  As  bearing  upon  that,  do  you  find  more  and  more 
pressure  to  so  arrange  the  mails  that  a  letter  received  can  be  answered 
and  the  answer  forwarded  on  the  same  day  ? 

Mr."  Stone.  We  always  want  to  improve  the  service;  that  is  one 
feature  of  it. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  these  urgent  requests  make  it  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  give  two  mails  a  day? 

Mr.  Stone.  Two  mails  a  day  are  the  exception.  There  are  many 
routes  having  two  mails  a  day,  but  out  of  the  routes  as  a  whole  two 
mails  a  day  are  exceptional. 

Mr.  Gardner.  If  you  know,  how  does  that  cost  per  mile  for  t\\o 
round  trips  compare  with  the  cost  per  mile  for  one  round  trip  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  greater  the  frequency  of 
the  trip  the  less  the  rate  per  mile  traveled. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Do  you  know  about  what  percentage? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  I  haven't  any  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  does  not  follow  then  that  the  increase  of  the 
round  trip  from  one  to  two  means  a'  doubling  of  the  expense  by  any 
means? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  star-route  carrier,  so  far 
as  the  collection  of  mail  from  these  bags  and  boxes  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  In  all  recent  contracts  he  is  required  to  collect  the  mail 
from  the  boxes  along:  the  line  of  the  route. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  he  obliged  to  stop  at  each  individual  box  and  ex- 
amine it  to  see  whether  there  is  any  mail  there  for  collection  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  regulation  provides  that  there  shall  be  some  signal 
on  the  box  to  attract  his  attention. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  that  is  the  case,  that  he  is  required  to  stop  if  a 
proper  signal  is  given,  is  not  that  an  argument  that  there  should  be 
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some  regulation  on  the  jjart  of  the  Department  as  to  the  kind  of  box 
that  should  be  used,  so  as  to  expedite  the  service  and  relieve  the 
carrier  of  as  much  delay  as  possible? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  signal  is  there  to  indicate  that  there  is  mail  to  be 
collected.  I  do  not  see  that  the  style  of  the  box  would  have  much  to 
do  with  that  particular  feature. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  yet  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  particular 
style  of  signal ;  it  may  be  a  piece  of  red  ribbon,  or  a  piece  of  blue, 
and  at  another  box  a  piece  of  white  ribbon  and  so  on;  it  may  be  a 
piece  of  paper  or  any  other  kind  or  tnethod,  providing  the  carrier  has 
some  notice? 
Mr.  Stone.  We  do  not  prescribe  any  particular  kind  of  signal. 
Mr,  Stafford.  No  matter  how  dissimilar  the  signals  may  be  along 
the  route,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  is  there  in  some  form. 

Mr.  Shallenbehger.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  the  patron  who  is  served  beyond  the  require- 
ment of  the  law.  The  law  only  requires  the  carrier  to  take  a  letter 
handed  to  him  by  the  patron. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  purpose  of  my  question  was  to  aiBcertain  the 
duty  of  the  carrier  so  far  as  the  collection  of  mail  was  concerned,  and 
Mr.  Stone  said  that  his  duty  was  to  receive  it  from  the  individual 
boxes ;  so  I  got  the  idea  that  he  was  to  examine  all  boxes  upon  some 
signal  being  given.  Your  statement  is  somewhat-of  a  jnodification 
of  that. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  the  law  in  force 
for  many  years  has  only  required  us  to  ser^se  the  patron  to  that  extent; 
vet  we  are  trying  now  to  serve  him  under  these  recent  contracts  to 
better  purpose  if  he  will  in  some  way  aid  the  Government  in  doing  it 
in  the  erection  of  a  box  conveniently  located  for  the  carrier,  and  give 
him  a  convenient  signal ;  otherwise  the  carrier  may  pass  the  box. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  the  signal  is  given  under  these  new  contracts  the 
carrier  is  obligated  to  examine  the  box  to  see  if  there  is  any  mail  for 
collection,  and  it  is  not  optional  with  the  carrier  to  do  so? 
Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Are  there  any  star  routes  where  the  length  of  the  route 
and  the  number  of  families  supplied  compare  closely  with  the  rural- 
carrier  service? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  the  exact  data.  I  rather  think 
it  would  be  an  exception  where  there  would  be  a  star  route  with  100 
families  on  it.  That  is  the  general  rule  as  to  the  number  required 
for  the  rural  service. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  tvas  hoping  that  you  might  have  that  data  and  be 
able  to  give  the  committee  what  it  cost  to  deliver  mail  along  a  route 
of  that  character. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  have  no  data  here  which  would  enable  us  to  answer 
that  question.     Of  course  we  have  some  at  the  Department. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  have  compared  this  service  with  the  rural-route 
service,  giving  the  total  numlber  of  routes  from  your  recent  report, 
which  shows  that  the  average  number  of  families  supplied  is  some- 
thing like  twelve  or  thirteen.  Now,  if  you  could,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  give  to  the  committee  the  cost  of  the  star-route  service  along  the 
route  that  compares  closely  with  the  service  of  the  rural  carrier, 
ifr.  Stone.  As  to  the  number  of  boxes  ? 
p  o  A— 06  u 8 
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Mr.  Snapp.  The  number  of  boxes  and  the  length  of  the  route. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  we  could  give  you  some  data  on  that. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  we  can  do  that  for  a  full  length  of 
route ;  at  least  for  a  certain  length  of  route. 

Mr.  Stone.  These  statistics  are  made  up  from  the  reports  of  post- 
masters showing  tlie  number  of  boxes  along  the  route.  We  can  select 
a  route  having  a  number  of  boxes  approximating  the  rural-delivery 
route,  and  give  the  cost  of  that  route. 

Mr.  Snapp.  So  that  we  can  compare  the  cost  with  similar  service  in 
each  branch — the  star  and  the  ruraL 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  star  routes 
are  largely  maintained  where  rural  service  would  be  impracticable 
on  long  routes  in  the  West  where  there  are  but  few  families. 

Mr.  Finij?:y.  Mr.  Stone,  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that 
star-route  carriers  carried  closed  pouches.  As  a  general  rule,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say,  this  service  was  not  performed  by  rural-delivery 
carriers;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  said  it  was  the  exception  for  tlie  rural  carrier  to 
carry  closed  pouches  to  post-offices,  rlis.  is  a  rural -delivery  service, 
while  the  primary  object  of  the  star  service  is  to  carry  closed  pouches 
of  mail  between  post-offices.     The  box  delivery  is  merely  incidental. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  your  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  hi  the.  South,  at  least — I  know  more  about  that  section 
of  the  country  than  any  other — and  my  particular  State,  the  rule  is 
always  where  the  intervening  section  between  the  initial  office  that 
the  rural  route  starts  from,  and  a  post-office  out  in  the  country  where 
that  intervening  territory  is  covered  by  rural  free-delivery  service,  the 
rule  always  is  that  the  rural  carrier  is  to  take  the  locked  pouch  to  the 
country  office? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  the  general  rule  of  the  Department  to  discontinue 
the  post-offices  so  far  as  practicable. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  a  case  of  a  post-office  at  the  end  of  a  rural  route, 
with  all  the  intervening  section  being  covered  bv  rural  delivery,  it 
often  happens  that  a  post-office  can  not  be  abolished  at  the  end  of  a 
route,  and  it  is  necessary  to  supply  that  office  with  a  locked-pouch 
service. 

Mr.  Stone.  There  is  no  doubt  but  you  will  find  a  good  many  cases 
in  which  the  rural  carrier  does  carry  a  closed  pouch  to  one  or  more 
offices,  but  that-is  the  exception.     I  am  speaking  of  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  My  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  so  at  variance  with  what 
you  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  I  wished  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  matter  and  see  if  I  correctly  understood  you ;  that  where  all  the 
territory  around  a  town  from  which  runs  a  number  of  rural  routes  is 
covered  with  rural-delivery  service,  at  the  end  of  those  routes  a  post- 
office  may  be  necessary  because  that  territory  is  too  far  from  the 
initial  oflSce  to  be  supplied  with  the  rural  service,  and  that  that  office 
is  invariably  supplied  by  a  locked  pouch  carried  by  the  rural  carrier? 

Mr.  Stone.  Li  that  class  of  cases  undoubtedly  it  is  true,  but  the 
total  number  of  post-offices  supplied  by  rural  carriers  in  that  manner 
must  be  very  small  compared  with  the  total  number  of  post-offices 
supplied  by  star  routes  with  closed  pouches. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  will  ask  you  this  question :  Take  a  county  that  has, 
l)ractically  speaking,  complete  rural  service,  and  there  is  necessity  in 
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most  cases  for  what  is  called  looj)  routes,  routes  beginning  at  a  post- 
office  away  from  a  railroad  station,  and  to  which  office  the  locked 
pouch  containing  the  mail  for  that  office  is  carried.     Now,  in  ^\\  such 
cases  is  it  not  true  that  the  locked  pouch  is  carried  by  the  rural' 
carrier? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  not,  and  in  no  such  case  should  it  be  car- 
ried by  the  rural  carrier  unless  the  conditions  are  peculiar.  The 
tlieory  of  the  star  route  is  that  it  is  an  express  service — where  neces- 
sary, a  closed-pouch  express  service.  The  rural  service  is  an  accom- 
modation service  to  the  patrons  of  the  route.  If  three  or  more  rural 
routes  start  from  an  interior  point  remote  from  the  railroad  they 
should  start  as  early  as  possible  after  the  train  arrives,  therefore  an 
express  service  by  a  star  route,  with  but  little  interruption,  should  be 
established  between  the  railroad  point  and  the  interior  point  from 
which  the  rural  routes  start.  If  a  rural  route  should  start  from  the 
railroad  it  would  be  so  long  delayed  in  getting  its  closed  pouch  to  the 
interior  point  as  to  defeat  largely  the  expedition  of  the  mail  desired. 
Mr.  FiNLEY.  Now,  General,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
expert  on  the  rules  of  the  Department,  but  I  do  know  something 
about  the  practices  of  the  Department.  I  call  your  attention  to  this — 
that  in  the  Fifth  South  Carolina  district,  in  the  counties  of  Cherokee, 
York,  Chester,  and  Lancaster,  conditions  such  as  I  have  described 
actually  exist,  and  I  know  of  no  case  where  the  locked  pouch  for  the 
interior  office  is  not  carried  by  the  rural-route  carrier.  And  now  I 
will  go  further  and  ask  you  a  question,  don't  you  think  that  a 
proposition  of  that  character  is  for  the  economy  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  can  not  say  so,  because  we  can  carry  it  for 
6.5  cents  per  mile,  whereas  the  rural  carrier  carries  it  for  over  10 
cents  per  mile. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  But  the  niral  carrier  is  paid  for  performing  his  reg- 
ular service,  and  he  gets  no  additional  pay  for  carrying  this  locked 
pouch. 
Mr.  Shallenberger.  But  we  need  not  operate  on*  the  same  road. 
Mr.  FiNLEY.  But  he  does  in  all  cases  such  as  I  have  mentioned. 
Mr.   Shallenberger.  Then  we  would  not  duplicate   it,  but  we 
would  say  to  the  superintendent  of  rural-delivery  service :  "  If  in 
arranging  the  routes  you  can  avoid  the  principal  highway  on  which 
the  star  carrier  at  a  lower  cost  delivers  mail  expeditiously,  do  so,  and 
put  your  rural  carriers  on  other  routes,  allowmg  the  star  carrier  at 
a  less  cost  and  with  greater  expedition  to  use  that  route  without  the 
delay  of  taking  money  orders  and  registered  letters  and  all  this  busi- 
ness* without  delaving  the  mail  to  deliver  Jjiis  mail  to  the  interior 
office." 

Mr.  Finley.  Now,  by  way  of  illustration,  take  the  county  of  York, 
in  which  I  live.  There  is  no  star  route  in  that  county.  There  are  two 
loop  routes,  and  those  loop  routes  start  at  a  post-office  remote  from  the 
railroad  office,  and  from  which  railroad  office  there  is  a  rural  route 
extending  out  to  this  interior  office,  and  the  locked  pouch  for  that 
office  (for  the  interior  office)  is  carried  by  the  rural  carrier.  Now,  I 
asked  you  a  while  ago  if  the  rules  demanded  that  this  locked  pouch 
should  be  carried  directly  by  the  star- route  carrier. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  under  all  circumstances.  Now,  I  will  ex- 
plain.    If  the  patrons  of  that  route  are  not  too  numerous,  so  that  they 
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will  delay  substantially  the  rural  carrier,  he  mav  take  the  locked 
pouch  out  to  that  interior  point  by  a  direct  route.  Then  he  may  from 
that  make  the  circuit  of  his  rural  patrons  until  he  gets  back  to  the 
railroad  point,  but  in  that  case  he  will  give  a  less  service  and  will  not 
return  over  the  route  that  he  went  out  upon  and  will  not  enable  the 
patrons  of  that  route  to  mail  replies  the  same  day.  It  is  an  inferior 
service  at  a  little  greater  cost. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  But  I  called  your  attention  to  York  County,  S.  C, 
where  there  is  not  a  single  star  route,  and  I  wish  to  know  if  this 
service  is  performed  in  this  way,  is  it  irregular? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Now,  isn't  it  true  that  in  many  instances,  and  in  many 
of  the  States,  these  interior  offices  could  be  reached  by  the  rural 
carrier  taking  a  locked  pouch  to  that  office,  and  that  the  service  is 
performed  by  a  star-route  carrier?     Isn't  that  the  general  rule? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  true,  not  as  a  rule,  but  exceptionally. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  mean  generally  speaking — as  a  practice? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  1  would  not  say  as  a  practice;  it  is  the  excep- 
tion. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then,  could  you  give  any  estimate  of  about  the  num- 
ber or  the  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Stone  may  be  able  to  answer  that  question 
substantially ;  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  statistics. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  would  say  this,  that  our  Bureau  is  constantlj  in  con- 
ference with  the  rural  delivery  bureau  on  these  very  questions,  and 
wherever  we  can  discontinue  a  star  route  without  Substantial  injury 
to  the  service — the  service  to  be  covered  by  the  establishment  of  a 
rural  route — we  take  such  action. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  would  you  call  "  substantial  inquiry  "  to  the 
service  ?  I  would  like  to  get  at  some  definition  of  the  rule. "  I  merely 
want  to  bring  out  the  facts  as  nearly  as  I  can,  because,  in  my  opinion, 
this  practice  has  resulted  in  Congress  being  unable  to  reduce  this 
appropriation. 
•  Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  want  an  illustration  ? 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Yes,  or  some  explanation  of  your  rule. 

Mr.  Stone.  Suppose  an  interior  office,  from  which  a  star  route 
runs  down  to  the  railroad,  connects  with  the  noonday  train  which 
brings  the  daily  papers  from  an  adjacent  city,  and  the  interior  office 
is  thus  able  to  dispatch  its  mail  that  day  and  to  receive  the  daily 
papers  the  same  day,  and  this  office  is  a  big  office,  having  stores  an& 
a  good  deal  of  business.  Now,  it  is  proposed  to  start  a  rural  route 
out  from  that  railroad  town  in  the  morning  before  this  train  has 
arrived,  this  noonday  triln  which  brings  the  papers,  and  that  that 
rural  route  has  a  circuit  of  24  miles.  The  rural-route  carrier  having 
to  start  in  the  morning,  and  if  you  abolish  the  star  route  in  that  case 
and  require  the  interior  town  to  receive  its  mail  by  the  rural  route,  • 
th^  people  who  get  their  papers  would  have  them  one  day  late,  and  all 
of  the  commercial  mail,  not  only  the  incoming  but  the  dispatch  mail, 
would  be  equally  delayed.     We  have  to  judge  each  case  as  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  And  those  exceptions  are  where  the  Depart- 
ment for  good  reasons  can  not  abolish  the  interior  post-office,  which 
is  the  theory  of  the  rural  service  ? 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  There  are  a  great  many  cases  of  that  character. 
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^Ir.  Shallenberger.  There  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  village 
is  large  enough  and  the  business  large  enough,  and  the  station 
remote  from  the  railroad,  so  that  the  circumstances  would  justify 
the  Department  in  having  the  commercial  mail,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  noonday  train,  that  me  interior  office  is  served  by  a  star  route. 
In  those  cases  the  star-route  carriers  have  to  traverse  22  or  24  miles 
before  the  arrival  of  the  train. 

Mr.  Fin  LEY.  Can  you  give  me  the  percentage  of  cases  like  that? 

Air.  Shallenberger.  That  percentage  we  do  not  have,  but  it  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

Mr.  Finley.  The  practice  in  my  country  has  been  to,  oblige  the 
rural  carriers  to  take  the  locked  pouch,  even  if  the  papers  were  a  day 
late. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  may  say  that  that  was  the  practice  a  few 
years,  and  we  abolished  the  star  routes  on  the  slightest  request  for  the 
establishment  of  rural  delivery.  But  a  little  later  we  found  these  con- 
ditions arising,  and  the  influences  that  had  secured  the  annulment  or 
cancellation  of  the  star-route  contracts  came  back  to  us  and  had  it 
reinstalled. 

Mr.  Finley.  Then  there  is  a  change  in  the  practice  of  a  few  years 
ago,  and  a  continuing  and  reestablishing  of  star  routes  to  interior 
points  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes;  those  that  had  been  abolished  without 
mature  consideration. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Which  department  passes  upon  the  conflict  or  dupli- 
cation of  star  and  rural  service,  your  department  or  the  Fourth  Assist- 
ants department? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Jointly;  we  are  in  daily  conference,  and  we 
substantially  agree  to  all  of  these  questions. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  is  no  one  bureau  that  is  charged  with  that 
matter? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  is  no  division  of  authority  by  reason  of  the 
rural  service  being  under  the  Fourth  Assistant  and  the  star-route 
service  being  under  the  Second  Assistant  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  is  a  division  of  responsibility  and 
authority  without  a  conflict  of  authority. 

Mr.  Finley.  Passing  from  that  to  another  phase  of  the  question, 
in  recent  lettings  of  contracts,  how  much  competition,  as  compared 
with  former  years,  has  ther^  been  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  has  been  a  better  local  competition 
than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  secure  in  f  orinpr  years. 

Mr.  Finley.  Has  that  not  resulted  from  requiring  the  contractors 
to  live  in  the  community  served  by  the  star  route? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  think  so;  it  has  given  encouragement  to 
the  local  bidders  to  put  in  their  bids,  not  fearing  that  some  specula- 
tive bidder  at  a  distance  will  invariably  secure  the  contract. 

Mr.  Finley.  General,  I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  figure  out  here 
the  cost  per  mile  for  daily  service — that  is,  service  six  days  in  a  week 
upon  a  star  route;  have  you  any  figures  showing  that? 

Mr.  Stone.  We  have  no  figures  here  based  upon  the  service  as  a 
whole. 
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Mr.  Fin  LEY.  That  amounts  to  about  what  per  mile — ^that  is,  taking 
the  length  of  the  route,  say  a  route  is  24  miles  long? 

Mr.  Stone.  We  take  the  actual  mileage  of  the  whole  country  and 
the  actual  frequency,  and  jfigure  out  exact  results. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Using  the  length  of  the  route? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  length  of  the  route  and  the  frequency  of  the  trips 
and  the  cost;  three  factors.  Your  section  is  the  south — ^the  second- 
contract  section. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  about  what  per  mile? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  5.63  per  mile  traveled. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  the  other  division? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  just  given  testiftiony  as  to  that.  The  jfirst- 
contract  section,  6.60;  the  second-contract  section,  5.63  cents;  the 
third,  6.59 ;  and  the  fourth,  6.58  cents. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  per  mile  traveled — every  mile  that  is  traveled  ? 
Would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  give  the  figures  as  to  the  daily 
service? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  would  not  be  possible  without  an  immense  amount  of 
labor. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  know  it  would  be  for  me,  but  I  did  not  know  what 
facilities  your  office  had.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  tendency  is  to  in- 
crease the  cost  as  new  contracts  are  made  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  In  the  last  lettings  that  has  been  the  case.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  correction  of  the  figures  that  I  gave  when  I  first  tes- 
tified on  that  point.  They  were  of  a  later  date,  July  1  of  this  last 
fiscal  vear,  and  thev  had  better  be  substituted  for  these  that  I  have 
just  given  to  Mr.  F^inley,  which  were  at  the  close  of  the  lettings,  the 
service  in  his  section  having  varied  some  since  then. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then  have  vou  figured  the  general  average  of  cost  per 
mile? 

Mr.  Stone.  For  the  whole  United  States  it  is  6.54  cents. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  what  sections  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi 
has  there  been  an  increase  of  demand  for  star-route  service  within 
the  past  year  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  could  not  state.  I  know  there  is  a  little  increase; 
but  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  whether  it  is  greater  in  one  section 
than  in  another. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  observe  from  the  table  here  that  some  of  the  States 
have  very  few  star  routes  jn  operation.  Take  South  Carolina,  260; 
Georgia,  390;  Indiana,  192;  Illinois,  154,  and  Iowa,  105.  Now,  is 
it  not  true  that  in  those  States  rural  deliverv  service  extends  prac- 
tically all  over  the  States,  and  that  accounts  for  the  small  numoer  of 
«tar  routes  in  those  States  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Universally  you  will  find  that  in  those  States  there  are 
a  lar^e  number  of  rural  delivery  routes;  but  I  can  not  answer  that 
question  (exactly  as  to  whether  it  covers  the  whole  State. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Otherwise  that  would  be  an  unusual  condition,  would 
it  not?     Take  Iowa,  with  105  star  routes. 

Mr.  Stone.  As  the  rural  routes  increase,  the  star  routes  tend  to 
decrease.  - 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  would  be  affected  by  the  introduction  of 
electric  and  cable  car  service  between  towns  in  such  sections  of  the 
country  as  well. 
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Mr.  Stone.  And  the  establishment  of  new  railroad  service,  which 
abolishes  star  routes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  pass  to  the  next  item,  the  appropriation 
for  inland  transportation  by  steamboat  or  otjier  power-boat  routes, 
$810,000.  The  amount  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $726,000.  You 
recommend  an  increase  of  $85,000. 

Mr.  Stone.  This  is  an  increase,  as  you  say,  of  $85,000,  or  11.72  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  occasioned  by  additional  routes,  or  by  an 
increase  of  rates  on  existing  routes  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Both;  but  the  principal  item  will  be  the  reletting  of 
all  the  steamboat  contracts  in  the  fourth  contract  section,  the  same  as 
the  star  routes.    We  follow  the  same  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  fourth  contract  section  covers  what? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  excepting  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  It  also  includes 
the  steamboat  service  between  Seattle  and  Alaskan  points,  and  also 
the  service  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  What  occasions  the  increase  in  contract  rates  over 
the  same  routes  which  have  been  contracted  for  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  reason  has  been  given  to  us  by  bidders  of  increased 
cost  of  fuel,  expense  of  operating  the  boats,  and  steamships.  Some 
of  those  have  to  be  ocean  steamships,  and  we  have  estimated  that  this 
increased  cost  in  the  fourth-contract  section  will  be  about  8  per  cent. 
We  have  no  definite  figures  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  upon  which  you  base  your  recom- 
mendation for  the  full  amount? 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  one  factor.  I  was  going  to  give  you  another 
factor.  In  the  reletting  of  the  service  last  year,  which  fixed  the 
expenditures  for  this  year,  that  reletting  was  in  the  far  east,  includ- 
ing the  New  England  and  the  middle  states.  We  had  estimated  that 
the  increase  would  be  10  per  cent,  and  we  made  our  estimate  of  the 
appropriation  covering  this  service  for  the  current  year  on  that  basis. 
We  have  found  contracts  as  made  cause  an  increase  of  19  per  cent, 
so  that  will  make  a  larger  draft  on  the  appropriation  for  the  current 
year  than  we  had  anticipated  at  the  time  we  submitted  the  estimate 
ior  the  current  year,  and  that  affects,  of  course,  our  estimate  for  this 
next  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  probably  be  the  amount  of  expenditure 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  from  this  item,  on  the  basis  of  the 
existing  contracts? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  expenditures  for  the  whole  of  this  fiscal  year  on 
the  contracts  as  thej^  stand  now,  if  we  make  no  increases  at  all,  will 
be  $758,000.  That  is  our  estimate.  I  might  mention  that  the  annual 
rate  on  the  first  day  of  this  fiscal  year  was  greater  than  the  appro- 
priation for  the  yesLT — about  $46,000.  That  is  due  in  part  to  that 
increase  in  reletting  the  eastern  section  being  greater  than  we  had 
estimated. 

The  Chairman.  The  expenditure  for  this  service  for  the  fiscal  year 
1905  exceeded  the  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1904  by  only  about 
$25,000.  Why  do  you  ask  so  much  greater  per  cent  of  increase  for 
the  next  fiscal'  year  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  per  cent  varies  a  good  deal  from  year  to  year 
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according  to  the  sections  relet.  Some  of  our  sections  have  a  great 
deal  of  steamboat  service,  notably  the  far  east  and  the  far  west. 
Other  sections  of  the  middle  west  do  not  have  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  Dq  the  contracts  of  some  one  section  expire  each 
year? 

Mr.,  Stone.  Yes,  sir ;  the  United  Stated  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, and  one  is  let  each  year  for  a  peirod  of  four  years.  The  in- 
crease in  expenditure  four  vears  ago  w^as  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Air.  Stone,  the  increase  in  this  particular 
item  for  the  fiscal  year  1901  was  less  than  $25,000  more  than  for  1900. 
The  increase  for  1902  was  about  $80,000  more  than  for  1901.  For 
1903  it  was  about  $40,000  more  than  for  1902.  For  1904  it  was  less 
than  $25,000  more;  and  you  are  making  a  calculation  on  a  greater 
increase  for  the  next  j^ear  than  has  existed  in  any  one  of  the  last  five 
years,  excepting  one. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  one  instance  is  four  years  ago,  that  same  section. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  that  the  increase  in  the  fourth  section  is 
greater  in  per  cent  at  each  letting  than  in  any  one  of  the  other  three 
sections.  If  that  is  so,  why  should  that  increase  be  so  much  greater 
in  per  cent  than  in  the  other  three  sections? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would  suggest  that  this  particular  year  our 
service  to  Honolulu  and  Alaska  hadl^een  in  a  measure  new  service. 

The  Chair3ian.  This  takes  in  the  Hawaiian  service,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  All  of  the  Alaskan  service,  including  the  service  from 
Seattle. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Did  you  say  that  it  is  practically  new  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  \\  ithin  four  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  from  this  appro- 
priation is  paid  the  service  for  carrying  the  mail  from  San  Francisco 
to  Honolulu  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  also  from  Seattle  to  the  Alaskan  ports? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Staffxjrd.  Do  you  consider  that  inland  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  As  distinguished  from  foreign,  *ves,  sir. 
"The  Chairman.  Because  it  is  between  United  States  ports? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  thought  that  was  covered  under  that  section  of 
the  bill  that  provides  for  transportation  of  mails  by  foreign  steam- 
ship lines. 

Mr.  Stone.  Foreign  mails;  that  means  to  foreign  countries.  We 
make  that  distinction  between  the  United  States  ports  and  foreign 
ports. 

Mr.  Shaij^nberger.  It  will  be  remembered  this  does  not  include 
all  service  to  Honolulu,  because  foreign  steamship  lines  stopping  at 
Honolulu  also  serve  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  was  my  impression  that  the  steamship  lines  be- 
tween this  country  and  Japan  and  the  Philippines  were  paid  out  of 
the  other  appropriation,  and  that  it  included  mail  destined  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Steamers  starting  from  San  Francisco,  many 
of  them,  stop  at  Honolulu  on  their  way  to  the  Orient.  They  carry 
the  mail,  and  in  addition  to  that,  we  find  it  necessary  to  put  on  the 
service  we  are  now  referring  to. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  WTiat  is  the  difference  in  cost  of  transportation  be- 
tween the  two  services — between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  ? 

Mr.  Shallexberger.  I  have  not  estimated  that.  One  is  under  con- 
tract and  the  other  by  the  pound. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  thought  you  had  some  data  showing  the  difference 
in  cost. 

Mr.  Snapp.  This  service  would  be  by  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  Shalijbnberger.  This  is  a  contract  service. 

Mr.  Stoxe.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  data,  excepting  that  the 
mail  that  goes  to  foreign  countries  is  more  expensive  than  the  mail  to 
domestic  ports. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  the  contracts  show  for  the  carriage  of  mail  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  under  this  item  a  greater  rate 
than  is  paid  for  the  carriage  of  like  mail  by  foreign  steamships 
supplying  from  the  same  port  and  passing  beyond  ? 

Mr.  SMallenberger.  It  does  not  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understood  Mr.  Stone  to  say  that  one  was  cheaper 
than  the  other. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  perhaps  he  would  modify  that  state- 
ment a  little  and  say,  that  perhaps  as  a  rule  it  is,  but  not  in  all  cases. 
We  have  mail  service  on  foreign  steamship  lines  which  is  cheaper, 
much  cheaper  than  the  service  on  the  steamers  carrying  under  the 
American  nag. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  it  in  the  individual  case  of  the  carriage 
of  mail  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  by  this  contract  serv- 
ice, and  then  by  the  other  service  when  it  is  carried  by  boats  sup- 
plying points  beyond  ? 

Mr.  Ah  ALLEN  BERGER.  We  have  not  the  figures  with  us. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  no  contrac^t  at  present 
existing  for  the  carriage  of  mail  only  between  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu,  and  that  that  is  going  to  be  made  now? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  haven't  the  data  at  present  to  determine  which 
is  the  cheaper  or  which  is  the  dearer? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  it  would  l^e  impracticable  for  the 
reason  that  we  pay  a  steamer  from  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  or 
Hongkong  a  certain  rate  per  pound  for  the  trip,  stopping  at  one  or 
yiore  places. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Based  upon  the  4i mount  of  mail  carried  on  each 
trip,  or  an  average  computation  similar  to  pay  for  the  railway-mail 
service  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Actual  weights  taken. 

Mr.  Stafi-xjrd.  For  each  individual  trip? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  is  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  amounts  to  about  44  cents  per  pound  for 
letters,  and  4  cents  and  a  fraction  for  prints. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  is  this  contract  let  for  the  carriage  of  mail 
exclusively  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  extend  that 
answer  that  I  last  made  a  little  to  say  that  that  applies  to  foreign 
steamers.  The  rate  to  steamers  under  the  American  register  is  $1.60 
per  pound  for  letters  and  8  cents  per  pound  for  prints. 
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Mr.  Stone.  By  advertisement  or  proposals,  the  same  as  all  other 
domestic  steamboat  contracts. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  the  increase  in  this  appropriation  that  is  be- 
fore us  arise  from  the  extension  of  new  service  by  coastwise  vessels  in 
the  first  division  between  the  Atlantic  ports  and  om*  insular  posses- 
sions— like  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Stone.  Xo;  the  Porto  Rico  contracts  do  not  enter  into  this 
reletting.  They  carry  the  same  sum  that  they  have  carried  for  the 
current  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  Porto  Rican  service  paid  out  of  this  item? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  this  increase  arise  from  any  extension  of  the 
service  in  the  interior  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  carriers  all  of  the  interior  service  that  may  become 
necessary.    There  is  not  a  very  large  increase  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  far  as  the  rates  for  the  carriage  of  mail  on  the 
Great  Lakes  is  concerned,  is  the  tendency  to  increase  there,  or  is  it 
about  the  same  as  under  the  last  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  There  is  very  little  service  on  the  Great  Lakes — ^just  a 
couple  of  routes  across  Lake  Michigan ;  but  I  think  there  has  been  a 
slight  increase  in  the  letting  of  two  years  ago,  but  not  much. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  Lakes  are  not  included  in  the  present 
letting.  Only  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  exception 
of  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Iowa. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  it  in  the  letting  of  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  That  was  in  the  Far  East.    That  was  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  notice  from  your  table  that  the  increase  in  the 
annual  travel  is  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent,  the  increase  in  the  rates  of 
cost  i^er  mile  traveled  is  2.51  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the  rate  of 
the  cost  per  mile  of  length  is  1.7  per  cent.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  if  the  increase  in  cost  per  mile  of  length  arises  on  account  of  the 
increased  business  or  the  increased  pay  to  the  persons  performing 
this  service? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  mail  on  the  steamboat  routes  increases  just  the 
same  as  the  mail  over  the  whole  country  increases.  Then  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  weight  of  the  mail  on  the  majority  of  the  lines. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  So  that  accounts  for  this  increase  in  postal  business? 

Mr.  Stone.  Largely. 

The  Chairman.  We  pass  to  the  next  item  for  mail-messenger  serv- 
ice. The  i)resent  appropriation  is  $1,300,000,  and  you  ask  $1,375,000, 
an  increase  of  $75,000,  or  5.76  per  cent.  Will  you  explain  the  neces- 
sity for  that  increase  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  This  is  practically  the  same  rate  of  increase  that  has 
obtained  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  an  increased  volume  of  business? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact  that  is  slightly  less  than  the  increase 
of  expenditure  of  the  last  year  over  the  preceding  year — 6.30  i>er 
cent. 

The  Chairman,  W^as  not  tlie  increase  for  1906  8.33  per  cent? 

Mr.  Stone.  W"e  are  on  1906  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  for  1906  was  8.33  per  cent,  and  the 
estimate  you  make  for  1907  carries  an  increase  of  5.67  per  cent,  so 
that  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  next  year  is  not  as  high  as  the  rate 
of  increase  for  the  present  year.     What  was  the  annual  rate  of  ex- 
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penditure  out  of  this  item,  as  judged  from  the  figures  you  have  at 
your  command  at  present? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  annual  rate  of  expenditure  on  December  31,  1905^ 
was  $1^78,611. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Why  does  the  expenditure  for  the  item  of  mail- 
messenger  service  increase? 

Mr.  Stone.  Mail-messenger  service  is  let  by  competitive  bidding, 
and  under  an  arrangement  whereby  the  messenger's  jTay  continues 
the  same  as  long  as  he  performs  the  service,  but  he  has  tKe  option  of 
resigning  on  thirty  days'  notice,  and  the  Department  the  option  to 
readvertise  whenever  it  thinks  best  to  do  so.  They  are  constantly 
sending  in  their  resignations  from  time  to  time,  and  that  has  resulted 
in  an  increased  service  on  the  railroads  to  which  they  carry  the  mail. 
If  a  service  is  relet  and  at  that  time  there  is  a  certain  fr;?quency 
of  trips  to  be  performed  the  next  month  or  the  next  year,  and  the 
train  service  increases,  the  messenger  can  not  get  any  more  money 
without  resigning  and  having  the  route  readvertise^.  Then  it  is 
open  to  competition  again,  when  new  trains  are  placed  upon  the  rail- 
road and  the  frequency  of  service  increases  there,  or  a  new  railroad 
service  is  established,  all  of  which  causes  the  messenger  service  to^ 
increase. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  the  rate  of  increase 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  don't  kfiow  that  I  have  the  figures.  I  think  our 
annual  report  gives  a  statement  by  sections.  On  page  74  of  the 
annual  report  you  will  find  the  cost  of  the  mail-messenger  service  by 
States  and  by  sections.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
footing  in  any  State  or  in  any  section  by  the  mileage  to  get  the  exact 
rate  per  mile. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Have  you  any  way  of  telling  what  proportion  of 
these  contracts  have  been  taken  by  old  soldiers? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  could  not  answer  offhand,  but  we  do  give  preference 
to  old  soldiers  in  considering  bids  where  other  things  are  equal. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Would  your  records  show  this  to  be  the  fact,  that  the 
mail-messenger  service  has  been  performed  largely  by  veterans*  who 
have  been  crippled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and  drawing  pensions, 
and  that  they  are  dying  off,  and  that  other  people  w411  not  bid  as 
cheaply  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  There  are  many  veterans  in  the  service,  but  I  don't 
know  that  we  could  say  that  they  performed  such  a  large  proportion 
as  to  make  that  difference. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  reference  to  contracts,  do  you  say  that  they  can, 
on  thirty  days'  notice,  throw  up  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  you  must  relet? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  law  or  rules  of  the 
Department  in  recent  years  as  to  the  liability  of  railroad  companies 
to  transport  the  mail  to  and  from  post-offices? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  no  change. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  transmission  of  mail  by 
pneumatic  tubes  or  other  similar  devices.  The  estimate  for  this  serv- 
ice, as  originaljy  transmitted,  was  for  $822,000,  which  I  believe  is 
the  aggregate  smn  for  contracts  at  present  authorized  by  law ;  but  I 
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think  a  supplemental  estimate  was  made,  or,  at  all  events,  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Department,  increasing  this  sum.  Will  yoii 
make  whatever  statement  now,  Mr.  Shallenberger,  that  you  desire 
upon  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would  say  that  the  estimate  of  $822,000  is 
to  cover  the  service  now  under  contract,  with  the  understanding  that 
new  advertisements  will  issue  in  a  very  short  time  to  provide  for  a 
continuance  of  that  service. 

The  Chairjiian.  By  reason  of  the  expiration  of  existing  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes ;  on  the  30Ui  day  of  June  next. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  proportion  of  the  contracts  now  in  opera- 
tion will  need  to  be  renewed  within  the  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  All  of  the  routes  now  in  operation  will  be  re- 
advertised,  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  to  grant  this  appro- 
priation for  service  beginning  July  1,  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  all  of  the  present  contracts 
will  expire  on  the  30th  of  June  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  With  the  exception  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
which  run  one  year  longer. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  much  of  that  appropriation  would  it  require  for 
the  St.  Louis  service  only  in  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  contract  rate  for  St.  Louis  is  $48,267. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  full  amount  for  the  full  mileage. 
There  is  a  fractional  part  of  that  service  not  yet  in  operation. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  sum  you  named  is  the  full  service. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  service  in  operation  June  30  last  was 
$32,541.30. 

Mr.  SxAPP.  Then,  to  provide  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  compensation 
under  the  contract  for  the  next  fiscal  year  would  require  how  much? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  $48,267. 

The  Chairman.  Is  all  of  the  Chicago  contract  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  Chicago  contract  calls  for  8.7  miles,  at  a 
conmensation  of  $119,625.     It  is  all  in  operation,  successful  operation. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  of  the  Boston  contract  is  in  operation,  I 
believe  ? 
'  Mr.  Shallenberger.  Boston  is  all  in  operation,  $110,240. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  Brooklyn  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Brooklyn  is  a  part  of  the  Xew  York  contract. 

The  Chairman.  All  in  one? 

Mr.  SiiALLKXBERGER.  All  in  one. 

The  Chairman.  '\Miat  proportion  of  the  New  York  contract  is  in 
operation,  and  what  is  the  amount  called  for  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Stiali^enberger.  The  amount  in  oj^eration  on  June  30,  1905, 
called  for  $115,123.54. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  mileage? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  A  mileage  of  6.85. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  mileage  authorized  for  New 
York? 

Mr.  Shallenberger,  The  mileage  under  contract  is  24.65,  involv- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $414,145.74. 

The  Chair3ian.  T\Tiat  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  Philadel- 
phia? 
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Mr.  Shallenberger.  Philadelphia  had  in  operation  on  June  30, 
1905,  an  amount  of  $23,494. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  mileage  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  A  mileage  of  1.38. 

The  Chairman.  What  mileage  is  authorized  there? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  mileage  authorized  and  under  contract  is 
7.64,  involving  a  compensation  of  $119,914. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  Philadelphia  contract  probably  be  in  com- 
pleted form  during  the  next  fiscal  year  i 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  are  advised  that  the  difficulties  have  been 
overcome,  and  that  the  contract  is  proceeding. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  status  with  reference  to  the  New  York 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Shaixenberger.  The  New  York  service  is  temporarily  sus- 
pended by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  company  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver.  The  bondholders  brought  suit  against  the  opei-ating  com- 
PjGiuy  for  the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  oonds. 
The  bonds  were  issued  by  a  lease  company,  the  present  contractor  hav- 
ing secured  a  lease  from  another  companv  covering  a  four-year  period 
and,  the  interest  on  the  bonds  falling  due  and  defaulting,  the  bond 
holders  brought  suit  to  recover  and  temporarily  secured  'from  the 
courts  possession  of  the  property,  which  interrupted  the  service. 
Negotiations  have  been  pending  between  the  two  companies  for  settle- 
ment, which  as  yet  has  not  resulted  favorably. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Would  it  interrupt  the  service  of  that  part  of  the  line 
which  was  completed? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Interrupting  the  service  on  a  portion  of  the 
line  which  was  completed.  The  contractor  being  unable  to  perform 
service  under  the  contract,  all  pay  was  withheld  and  temporary  serv- 
ice established  by  wagon  pending  the  settlement  of  the  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  You  mate  a  recommendation  foradditional  authority, 
which  would  involve  an  additional  expenditure  when  the  contracts  under 
that  additional  authority  should  be  completed.  Will  you  at  this  point 
state  to  the  committee  what  that  recommendation  is  and  make  such  sug- 
gestions in  support  of  the  recommendation  as  you  may  have  to  make? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would  state  that  the  Postmaster-General, 
pursuant  to  the  general  law,  appointed  a  commission  of  experts,  who 
investigated  the  needs  of  the  service  in  several  of  the  important  States 
other  than  those  in  which  the  service  is  now  installed,  and  that  report 
was  recei  ved  at  the  Department  too  late  to  enable  him  to  digest  the  same 
and  include  the  recommendation  for  the  extension  of  the  pneumatic- 
tube  service.  Later,  in  a  formal  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  he  approved  the  recommendation  of  this  expert  com- 
niittee,  and  has  made  a  recommendation  which  he  desires, .ana  I  desire, 
shall  be  incorporated  in  the  present  bill  in  these  words: 

For  the  trangmiasion  of  mail  by  pneamatic  tubes  or  other  similar  devices,  one  million 
two  hnndr^and  thirty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollarsand  eighty- 
four  cento;  and  the  Postmaster-General  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into 'contracts, 
nnder  provisions  of  the  law  applicable,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten^ears,  with  the 
option  of  purchase  by  the  Government  of  tubes  and  appurtenances,  mcluding  valid 
P^nte  deemed  essential  to  construction  and  maintenance,  at  the  end  of  any  year  of 
the  contract  term  after  four  years,  on  one  year's  notice,  and  with  the  right  of  ter- 
minating, at  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster-General,  any  such  contract  at  the  end 
of  any  year  of  the  contract  term  after  four  years,  on  one  year's  notice. 
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The  object  of  this  amendment  being  largely  to  provide  against  the  pos- 
sible interruption  of  the  tube  service  similar  to  that  which  has  occurred 
in  recent  months,  and  at  the  same  time— that  is,  by  an  option  of  pur- 
chase if  the  interest  of  the  Government  shall  so  appear  to  provide  for 
the  immediate  completion  of  the  service  now  und!er  contract  by  enab- 
ling bidders  under  the  new  advertisement  which  is  soon  to  issue — to 
have  an  assurance  of  a  longer  contiuct  than  four  years. 

Inasmuch  as  the  service  must  necessarily  be  installed  in  large  postal 
stations  which  in  recent  ye^rs  are  under  a  lease  of  ten  years,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  take  a  station 
under  a  ten-3^ear  lease  rather  than  a  four-year  lease;  therefore,  for  the 
same  reason  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  give  a  contract 
for  the  service  involving  a  large  expenditure  for  permanent  machiner3' 
for  a  ten-year  period  rather  than  four  years,  and  so  recognized  in  our 
law  providing  hve  and  ten  year  contracts  for  ocean  service  rather  than 
four.  The  length  of  the  contract  enables  capital  with  more  assurance 
to  take  bonds  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  and  this  enables  the  con- 
tracting companies  to  complete  the  operation  of  their  line  at  less 
expense,  all  of  which  reacts  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  by 
reaucing  the  classes  of  bids  tendered. 

At  the  same  time  the  Postmaster-General  felt  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  retain  the  option,  both  for  purchase  outright  and  of  the  cancellation 
of  the  contract  after  four  years,  if,  for  anj^  reason,  on  one  year's  notice 
he  deemed  it  best  to  do  so.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  as  we  have 
kex>t  within  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  extension  of  this  serv- 
ice and,  as  our  reports  will  clearly  show  to  the  committee,  have  made 
very  conservative  recommendations  in  the  cities  visited,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  service  has  proven  of  such  inestimable  value  in  the  city  of  New 
York  during  the  recent  strike  when  all  surface  traflBc  was  interrupted, 
and  when  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  it  carried  the  first-class 
mail  passing  between  the  general  post-oflSce  and  the  Grand  Centi'al 
station,  it  is  believed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  that  we 
should  now  recognize  the  fact  that  the  pneumatic  tube  has  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  point,  and  we  should  take  such  measures  as 
will  give  the  Department  satisfactorv  control  of  it.  I  therefore  ask 
that  this  amendment  be  adopted,  so  tLat  instead  of  delaying  longer  the 
full  completion  of  the  service  under  contract  and  the  installation  of  the 
service  in  limited  sections  of  other  cities,  we  can  within  the  next  year 
advertise  with  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  amendment  for  additional  service  should  be 

? granted  by  Congress,  it  ultimately  would  involve  the  annual  outlay 
or  this  service  of  $1,233,676.84.  How  much  appropriation  would  be 
necessary  to  be  carried  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  SHALLtlXBERGER.  If  this  scrvicc  could  be  installed  within  the 
next  fiscal  year  fullv  the  estimated  amount  would  be  required. 

The  Chairman.  I'hat  is  true;  but  do  you  think  it  possible  that  con- 
tracts coijld  be  made  after  the  1st  day  of  eluly  so  as  to  put  the  entire 
service  into  operation  during  the  year  to  such  an  extent  as  it  would 
require  all  of  the  appropriation?  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  just  what 
amount  is  necessary  to  be  carried  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  1  appreciate  your  point,  and  will  say  that  it 
will  be  scarcely  possible,  altnough  tHe  facilities  now  are  very  much 
greater  and  better  for  all  of  this  service  to  be  installed  within  the  year. 
The  increased  estimate  is  $411,4:85.10  covering  the  one  year. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  cover  all  the  contracts? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  increase  for  new  contracts.  Now,  if  those 
new  contracts — the  new  service — shall  not  be  in  operation  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  one-fourth  of  that  would  be  in  the  Treasury.  If  within  six 
monthn  after  the  first  of  the  year  one-half  of  that  would  remain  in  the 
Treanury.  It 's  all  contingent  upon  the  time  when  the  service  will  be 
fully  completed,  tested,  and  certified. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Shallenberger,  $822,000,  I  understand, 
would  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  of  the  service  for  the  next  fiscal  year  as 
at  present  authorized. 

3lr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  proportion  of  new  service  recommended 
1)3'  you  to  cost  $41 1,485. 10  would  probably  be  in  operation  durinff  the 
next  year  calling  for  a  payment  during  that  year?  Would  you  think 
it  advisable  or  necessary  to  appropriate  the  full  amount,  even  if  the 
full  authority  was  granted  { 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would  not:  if  the  full  authority  were 
granted  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  service,  I  would  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  make  the  full  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  appropriation  would  you 
think  it  necessary,  in  the  event  the  full  authority  were  gmnted,  to 
grant? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  1  would  say  that  three-foui-ths  of  the  addi 
tional  service  can  be 

The  Chairman.  Three-fourths  of  $411,000? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Crew,  will  that  cover  it^ 

Mr.  Crkw.  Yes:  easily. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  positive  that  if  this  additional  authority 
is  granted  that  you  could  have  all  of  the  service  at  present  author- 
ized and  the  additional  service  asked  for  in  operation  by  the  1st  of 
October  next? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  begin  to  put  into  eflFect  this  new  authority 
prior  to  the  Ist  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Just  as  soon  as  we  get  the  contract.  . 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  begin  to  advertise? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Indeed,  we  could  advertise  to-day  for  the 
.»4ervice  now  under  contract  under  the  law,  but  we  could  not  advertise 
for  any  extension  of  sen'ice  until  the  authorization  of  Congress  is 
given  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  encouragement  for  a  le^ss  mte  per 
mile  in  any  of  these  contracts  now  in  operation  than  that  provided  in 
the  existing  contracts? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  not  any  such  expectation. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimates  are  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
maximum  rate  per  mile? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  1  think  so. 

Mr.  Crew.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  $17,000,  the  limit.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
so  little  of  the  service  falls  below  that  all  extensions  are  on  that  basis. 
In  the  last  few  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  enlist  capital  for  the 
completion  of  the  service  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  about  Chi<^go  ? 
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Mr.  SnALLENBERGER.  That  was  by  reason  of  having  been  already 
connected  with  our  contract  service  in  other  cities. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  kindly  explain  wherein  it  was  lowered  by 
reason  of  connection  with  other  contract  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Well,  I  can  not  explain  except  on  the  theory 
that  the  cx)mpetition  then  existing  locally  was  of  «?uch  an  active  char- 
acter, and  the  feeling  so  bitter  between  the  companies,  that  the  service 
was  accepted  at  those  low  i-ates  rather  than  lose  tlie  control  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  was  a  lower  rate  than  the  prescribed  maximum 
rate  at  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  the  same  conditions  prevail  at  St.  Louis  as  at 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  the  same  conditions,  not  to  the  same 
extent;  but  the  same  conditions  prevailed.  They  were  competing  com- 
panies, and  one  was  seeking  to  aefeat  the  other. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  not  the  difference  arise,  from  an  economical 
standpoint,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  operat- 
ing?    I  am  speaking  of  the  rates  at  which  these  contracts  are  made. 

xVIr.  Shallenberger.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  New  York  the  maximum  Ls  allowed,  and  there  is 
no  complaint  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  the  entire  service  estab- 
lished there. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  is  complaint  that  it  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  justify  capital  in  taking  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wherein  are  the  conditions  different  in  Boston  from 
those  in  New  York?  In  Boston  the  service  is  complete,  and  has  been 
for  years,  and  the  rate  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  claimed  in  Boston  that  the»company  bid- 
ding had  capital  of  its  own  engaged  in  other  specialties,  which  enabled 
it  to  install  the  service  without  bonding. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  that  compan}^  still  in  existence,  and  is  it  one  of 
the  competitors  for  this  service? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wherein  are  the  conditions  different  in  Philadel- 
phia, so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  concerned,  than  those  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  could  not  give  any  exact  reply  to  that.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  are  any  essential  differences. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  difficulties  that  you  have  spoken  about 
that  have  been  overcome  so  as  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  con- 
tract in  Philadelphia  when  it  has  lapsed  as  to  four-fifths  of  the  service 
for  more  than  three  years? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  I  am  unable  to  sslv^  except  that  capital 
seems  to  have  a  little  more  confidence.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  more 
confidence  there  for  some  reason,  and  they  have  been  able  to  make 
arrangements  which  justified  their  going  forward. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  has  been  no  difficulty  so  far  as  obtaining  the 
right  from  the  municipal  authorities  to  lav  the  conduit  that  are  used 
in  the  construction  of  this  service  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York,  but 
it  is  due,  as  you  believe,  to  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  promoters 
or  persons  willing  to  invest? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  rather  think  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  On  the  part  of  investors? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  From  the  present  condition  of  the  different  com- 
panies who  are  in  the  field  for  this  service,  can  you  estimate  how  much 
competition  there  would  be  if  new  contracts  were  let? 

Mr.  Sh  ALLEN  BERG  ER.  I  can  not  estimate;  I  can  only  say  that  we 
have  been  advised  by  the  contesting  parties  in  New  York  that  they 
will  both  bid  if  we  issue  an  advertisement  at  present. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  are  the  contesting  parties  there? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  company  which  owned  the  line  from  the 
New  York  post-office  to  the  Grand  Central  Station  and  which  leased 
its  lines  to  tne  contracting  company'  which  had  the  service  from  New 
York  to  Brooklyn  at  the  last  letting,  that  company  now  by  order  of 
the  court  having  secured  possession  of  all  lines  under  lease  and  being 
independent  of  the  present  contracting  company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  it  any  connection  with  the  company  operating 
the  tubes  in  Boston  i 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  those  operating  the  tubes  in  Philadelphia^ 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  has  or 
has  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  how  many  different  companies,  not 
merely  different  in  name,  but  different  in  their  pereonnel,  that  are 
competing  for  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  1  only  know  of  those  two. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  economy  is  had,  if  an}*,  or  saving  in  revenues, 
upon  the  establishment  of  this  pneumatic-tube  service? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  1  can  not  give  the  figures  regarding  economy, 
but  I  will  say  that  we  save  b}'^  reducing  very  largely  tne  wagon  service, 
and  especially  the  frequency  of  wagon  service;  by  reason  of  the 
establishment  of  the  pneumatic  tube  which  carries  iirst-class  mail  only, 
the  ttiail  which  needs  the  special  expedition  and  frequency. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you,  or  your  assistants  present  here,  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  existing  in  Philadelphia  in  the  districts  in  which 
the  pneumatic- tube  service  has  recently  been  projected  and  where  it  is 
about  to  he  put  in  operation,  that  is,  running  from  the  main  station 
out  Ninth  and  Market  streets,  up  Tenth  street,  and  connecting  with 
the  «ubpostal  station  on  Fairmount,  and  going  from  there  up  to  the 
postal  station  on  Columbia  avenue? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  I  may  refer  the  committee,  and  make 
it  part  of  my  testimony,  to  the  report  of  the  expert  commission  which 
has  recently  filed  its  report  covering  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Welt,  the  Philadelphia  service  that  has  recently 
been  projected  is  based  upon  the  report  of  the  commission  of  several 
years  ago  under  which  a  contract  was  let,  is  it  not,  rather  than  upon 
any  report  of  any  new  commission? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  will  read  from  page  35  of  my  report: 

Some  changes  !n  the  tube  system  heretofore  recommended  and  now  under  con- 
tract, of  which  6.26  miles  is  not  completed,  but  on  which  work  is  now  in  progress, 
are  suggested,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  location  of  We^t  Philadelphia  Station,  so  that 
it  is  now  located  at  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  depot  at  Thirty-second  street,  and  the 
building  of  a  subway  which  will  be  conveniently  situated  to  handle  the  mails  be- 
tween the  general  post-office  and  that  station.  The  6.242  miles  of  new  service  recom- 
'mended  connects  tne  most  important  stations  and  the  general  post-office,  and  are 
now  under  contract  except  1.90  miles  to  connect  South wark  Station  and  Station  D. 

That  is  a  full  explanation  of  the  changes. 

P  O  A— Oe  M — 9 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  have  electric-car  serv: 
ice  for  the  carriage  of  first-class  mail  to  the  various  substations 
throughout  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  Most  of  them;  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  not  true  that  the  same  service  exists  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  Yes,  connecting  most  of  the  substations  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  that  at  present  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  district 
which  has  not  had  the  pneumatic-tube  service — though  the  tube  serv- 
ice has  recently  been  projected  under  the  old  contract— those  stations 
are  being  served  to-day,  not  by  screened-wagon  service,  but  by  service 
from  the  electric  cars? 

Mr.  Crew.  Partly  by  electric  cars,  and  partly  bj'  wagons,  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  the  electric-car  service  in  that  locality  operates, 
or  can  operate,  with  such  frequency  as  the  Department  desires? 

Mr.  Crew.  Yes;  but  I  would  like  to  qualify  the  answer  to  that. 
We  have  had  trouble  in  getting  extensions  of  the  electrip-car  service 
in  Philadelphia;  the  companies  there  are  not  anxious  to  take  the  mail 
at  the  rates. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  is  no  demand  on  the  part  of  the  company  to 
cancel  the  electric-car  service  now  in  operation,  is  there?  As  at  pres- 
ent, the  car  service  extends  to  postal  stations  there  situated  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  this  electric-car  service  can  supply  these  out- 
lying stations  with  postal  service  when  the  mails  are  collected  at  the 
Philadelphia  post-office  and  ready  for  dispatch  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  their  receipt 'f 

Mr.  Crew.  Possibly;  but  the  pneumatic  tube  is  a  continuous  service, 
and  the  mail  can  be  sent  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  mile- 
age at  Philadelphia  includes  additional  service  or  service  already 
authorized  if  My  understanding  is  that  in  your  recommendation  for 
additional  service  you  are  not  asking  for  any  additional  service  in 
Philadelphia  beyond  that  already  authorized. 

Mr.  Crew.  We  recommend  it,  in  accordance  with  the  paragraph 
which  Mr.  Shallenberger  read  from  his  report — 1.91  miles  of  addi- 
tional service. 

The  Chairman.  1'hat  is  in  addition  to  that  already  authorized? 

Mr.  Crew.  Already  under  contract. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  small  amount  in  Philadelphia  in  opera- 
tion— about  a  mile  and  a  third — out  of  this  six  miles  and  a  quarter 
authorized.  Now  you  a^k  for  an  additional  extension  at  Philadelphia, 
under  your  new  recommendation,  of  about  two  miles? 

Mr.  "Crew.  Yes;  1.91  miles. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Columbia  avenue  station,  to 
which  this  new  projected  pneumatic-tube  service  in  Philadelphia  runs, 
is  in  distance  nearly  two  miles  north  of  the  main  office;  and  does  it 
not  supply  a  resident  district  with  its  mail  rather  than  an}'  business 
section  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  There  is  considerable  business  growing  up  in  that  section, 
out  near  Fairmount,  and  also  Columbia  avenue. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you,  Mj*.  Crew,  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  territory  covered  by  the  station  at  Tenth  and  Columbia  avenue? 

Mr.  Crew.  We  went  over  the  ground  there. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  a  member  of  this  commission? 

Mr.  Crew.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It^  it  not  a  fact  that  for  a  radius  of  a  mile  about 
that  station  that  four-tifths,  if  not  all  of  it,  are  residences? 

Mr.  Crew.  It  is  largely  a  residential  section,  but  business  is  grow- 
ing there,  the  postmaster  informs  us. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  they  not  small  retail  stores  along  Columbia 
avenue? 

Mr.  Crew,  There  is  some  manufacturing,  I  think,  there. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  are  some  coal  yards  distributed  along  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  depot  grounds,  but  I  doubt  if  you  can  find  a 
manufacturing  estai)lishment  within  a  mile  of  that  station. 

Mr.  Crew.  There  are  some  machine  shops,  I  think;  not  large  ones. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  are  no  exceptional  condi- 
tions there  that  warrant  the  extension  of  this  expensive  pneumatic- 
tube  service:  that  it  is  a  residential  district,  and  that  to-day  tne  electric- 
car  service  brings  the  mail  very  quickly  after  it  is  dispatched  from  the 
central  station  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would  say  that  the  electric  and  cable  service 
is  liable  to  decline  in  extension.  It  is  a  congested  service  in  cities  like 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the  streets  being  full  of  ti*affic,  -and  the 
expedition  of  mail  by  such  service  is  not  much  greater  than  by  wagons, 

Mr.  Stafford.  Now,  when  you  say  it  is  congested,  I  will  ask  you 
whether  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  time  it  takes  a  car 
to  travel  from  the  main  station  at  Ninth  and  Market  streets  to  Colum- 
bia avenue,  which  is  about  2  miles  north  of  there,  on  any  of  the 
streets  upon  which  the  cars  operate? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do  not  have  the  present  schedule. 

Mr.  Stajtord.  And  that  the  average  service  by  car  is  less  than 
twenty-tive  minutes,  and  may  be  less  than  twenty  minutes  in  reaching 
Columbia  avenue. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  are  times  in  the  dav,  of  course,  when 
the  schedule  is  shorter — still  I  presume  the  same  schedule  prevails. 

Mr.  Crew.  I  do  not  recall  the  time,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  forty 
minutes. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  can  later  give  you  the  exact  schedule  of 
the  ele<*tric  service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  are  really  no  exceptional  conditions  in  Phila- 
delphia which  would  cause  you  to  say  that  the  car  service  is  congested 
with  traffic  so  far  as  the  dispatch  of  mails  by  electric  cars  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  above  other  cities? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Not  even  in  comparison  with  other  cities? 

The  lines  on  the  streets  running  north  and  south  from  the  main  sta- 
tion at  Philadelphia  are  not  beset  with  the  same  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  New  York  on  Broadway,  and  in  New  York  you  do  not  have  the 
electric-car  service,  as  I  understand  it.  Are  there  not  many  instances 
where  the  Commission  asks  for  extension  of  service  to  residential  dis- 
tricts where  there  are  no  exceptional  conditions  that  warrant  its 
extension  ? 

•  Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  know  of  no  section  in  which  it  is  not 
warranted,  because  we  believe  that  the  facilities  are  demanded  in  the 
interest  of  the  Government  in  the  necessary  expedition  of  first-class 
mail — special-delivery  mail,  for  which  the  Government  receives  an 
extra  high  rate  of  postage. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  What  special-delivery  mail  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Special-delivery  letters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  say  that  the  (jovernment  receives  an  extra 
hiffh  rate  of  postage  on  special -deli  very  letters^ 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Ten  cents  in  addition  to  the  2-cent  rate. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Government  receives 
the  comi>ensation  that  is  paid  to  the  special-del iver^'  messenger? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  Government  receivefi  4  cents  on  every 
letter. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  it  not  receive  2  cents  in  addition;  is  not  the 
extra  allowance  2  cents  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  double  the  postage  now  received. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  you  did  not  have  the  pneumatic-tube  service,  the 
special-delivery  letter  would  be  delivered  by  messengers  who  would 
take  their  wheels,  if  the  weather  permitted,  and  make  delivery  to  the 
places  to  which  the  letters  are  addressed. 

This  mail,  the  mail  which  is  dispatched  by  the  pneumatic-tube  serv- 
ice, is  not  limited  to  special-delivery  letters  from  which  the  Govern- 
ment receives  additional  compensation  of  2  cents  a  piece. 

Mr.  Shallenb£R(}er.  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  takes  only  first-class 
mail  for  which  it  has  been  deemed  wise  in  the  city  of  New  York  to 
provide  a  wagon  service  half  way. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  are  no  exceptional  conditions  because  of  com- 
pactness of  the  territory,  and  it  is  tne  same  way  in  Chicago  where  the 
business  district  is  compactlv  settled  and  where  there  is  urgent  need 
for  the  dispatch  of  mail  to  the  business  houses;  but  in  a  residential 
district  such  as  I  have  described,  I  can  not  see  where  there  is  any  need 
of  this  outlay  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  when  there  is  no 
compensating  saving  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  is  a  compensating  saving  even  in  cities 
like  Philadelphia  in  reducing  the  necessity  for  frequency  of  wagon  ' 
trips. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  not  contemplated,  nor  is  it  followed  in  Boston, 
that  the  electric  service  shall  discontinue  after  the  establishment  of 
the  pneumatic-tube  service.  That  expense  continues  just  the  same. 
Have  you  with  you  any  data  showing  a  less  amount  paid  in  Philadel- 
phia for  the  carriage  of  mail  by  electric  service  since  the  establishment 
of  the  pneumatic-tube  service  there  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  not  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  data  which  shows  a  less  compensation 
that  has  been  paid  to  the  electric-car  service  in  Boston  where  the 
pneumatic-tube  service  has  been  established? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  furnish  such  information,  Mr.  Shallenberger  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  such  figures.  We 
simply  say  that  we  are  providing  for  a  greatly  improved  service 
demanded  by  the  progress  of  business  in  the -country. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  may  be  an  advantage  in  a  few  places,  but  I  think 
than  the  extension  of  the  pneumatic  tube  service  to  districts  wherein 
there  are  no  exceptional  conditions  that  warrant  the  great  outlay- 
should  not  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  answer  to  that  I  will  say  that  our  best 
judgment,  the  judgment  of  the  Post-Oflice  Department,  secured 
through  a  commission  of  three  expert  ofiicials  ana  approved  by  the 
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Postmaster-General,  is  and  we  have  recommended  that  the  extension 
of  the  service  be  made  as  specifically  outlined  in  this  report,  and  it  is 
very  much  within  the  limit  fixed  by  law  of  4  per  cent  of  the  gross 
revenue;  so  that  when  we  consider  that  these  extensions  of  service 
involving  this  character  of  service  can  not  under  any  circumstances 
exceed  an  aggregate  cost  of  more  than  4  per  cent,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  do  not  exceed  under  our  recommendation  to-day  more  than  3.32 
percent,  and  in  one  case  1.07  per  cent,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
limitations  provided  by  law  and  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  sufficiently  protect  the  revenues. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Where  it  does  not  exceed  the  revenues  by  more 
than  1.7  per  cent,  that  is  the  case  where  there  is  very  little  of  the 
service  in  operation  rather  than  that  which  has  been  projected,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  the  case  where  there  is  no  service  in 
operation  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  place  is  that? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  reason  that  you  give,  that  there  is  a  limita- 
tion of  its  extension  so  that  th^  amount  does  not  aggregate  more 
than  4  per  cent  of  the  revenues,  in  no  way  shows  that  the  total  expense 
for  the  operation  of  the  office  is  in  any  way  reduced,  for  in  some  of 
these  stations  where  this  pneumatic-tube  service  has  been  established 
it  is  shown  that  the  percentage  of  expenditure  to  the  receipts  is  very 
high.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  pneu- 
matic-tube service  in  these  cities  that  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  expense 
and  outlay  as  compared  to  the  receipts,  I  do  not  see  how  the  4  per 
cent  limitation  can  be  used  as  an}'  argument  for  its  extension. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask,  what  are  your  reasons  for  sug- 
gesting a  clause  in  the  contracts  for  the  approval  of  Government  pur- 
chase? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Because  we  thought  that  when  the  sei^vice  can 
be  sufficiently  extended  by  authority  of  law  to  give  the  Government 
an  assurance  of  its  satisfactory  demonstration,  the  character  of  the 
patents  that  are  practically  demanded,  that  then  it  would  become  the 
mterest  of  the  Government  to  eliminate  the  source  of  troubles  that  we 
have  in  putting  the  service  under  contract,  a  service  that  is  exclusively 
governmental,  involving  a  large  outlay  for  the  construction  in  the 
various  cities,  believing  that  we  could  secure  from  the  municipalities 
the  privilege  of  installing  the  service  at  a  less  cost  than  we  would  have 
to  pay  under  competitive  bidding. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  amendment  suggested  by  you  you  use  the 
following  language,  which  you  would  propose  putting  in  the  future 
contracts:  '^With  the  option  of  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the 
tubes  and  appurtenances,  including  valid  patents  deemed  essential  to 
the  construction  and  mairrtenance." 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  One  year's  notice  having  been  given,  so  that 
when  we  should  deem  it  best  to  proceed  to  secure  by  agreement  the 
purchase  of  the  tube  for  a  proper  compensation,  we  would  have  one 
year  intervening  in  order  than  a  report  could  be  made  to  Congress 
with  the  hope  of  securing  the  authority  for  the  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  inquire  is  this:  Under  what  condi- 
tions would  you  propose  to  make  that  purchase,  and  how  would  the 
values  be  fixed  i 
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Mr.  SHALLENBEftGER.  That  we  report  to  the  committee  within  the 
year  of  our  negotiations. 

The  Chairman.  Yea;  but  getting  down  specifically  to  my  inquiry, 
you  suggest  putting  in  the  future  contracts  a  clause  of  option  of  pur- 
chase without  any  explanation  of  how  you  would  arrive  at  the  value. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  legislation  to  simply  authorize  the 
Postmaster-General  to  buy  these  tubes  with  their  patents  and  appur- 
tenances with  any  kind  of  limitation  as  to  the  cost  or  without  any  kind 
of  a  designation  of  method  of  arriving  at  the  value? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  do  not.  I  canvassed  that  subject  pretty 
thoroughly  and  decided  that  this  one  year's  notice  that  we  would  have 
to  give  to  the  company  of  our  desire  to  purchase,  would  give  us  time 
to  either  reach  an  amicable  agreement  to  purchase  on  a  low  and  fixed 
price,  or  would  give  us  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  demand  of 
the  companies  and  reporting  back  to  Congress  the  result  of  our  nego- 
tiations at  its  next  session,  so  that  the  proposition  to  purchase  would 
not  be  passed  upon  by  the  Postmaster-General,  but  simply  reported 
by  the  Postmaster-General. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  under  the  language  submitted  by  you  to  the 
committee,  would  you  not  construe  that  authority  to  mean  that  the 
Department  would  pass  upon  the  value  of  the  patents  without  coming 
bacK  to  Congress  for  additional  authority  'i 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  would  have  no  authority  whatever  under 
the  general  law,  or,  as  I  see  it,  under  this  amendment,  to  bind  the 
Government  for  any  amount. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  pretty  dangerous  policy,  is  it  not,  General, 
to  put  in  a  statute  authority  to  the  head  of  a  Department  to  make  a 
purchase  without  some  kind  of  limitation  as  to  what  way  the  purchase 
should  be  consummated  and  how  the  values  should  bo  arrived  at  'i  U  nder- 
stand  me,  I  am  now  criticising  the  form  of  the  recommendation  rather 
than  the  principle  of  it.  Whether  or  not  if  this  amendment  should 
be  favorably  reported  by  the  committee,  that  language  ought  not  to 
be  so  modified  as  to  carry  with  it  certain  restrictions. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  question  was  considered,  and  I  inclined, 
in  the  counsel  that  I  have  taken  with  the  law  clerk  in  my  ofiice,  to  that 
view,  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  Government  protected? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  pur- 
chase.    Now,  the  Government  can  only  purchase  through  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Your  construction  of  a  provision  of  an  option  for 
purchase  is  that  you  could  not  purchase  or  could  not  bind  the  Govern- 
ment to  any  contract  of  your  own,  hence  ^-ou  would  have  to  come 
back  to  Congress  for  additional  authority  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Government  reserves  the  option  of  purchase  after  one 
year's  notice. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  drawing  a  new  contract  under  this 
authority  that  you  have  submitted  here,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  what 
kind  of  language  would  you  use  in  the  contract  relative  to  purchase'if 
Just  the  character  of  language  that  you  have  here,  that  the  Govern- 
ment reserves  the  option  of  purchase  of  the  tubes  and  appurtenances, 
including  valid  patents  deemed  essential  to  construction  and  main- 
tenance i 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  if  that  were  incorporated  in  any  con- 
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tract  it  would  give  us  all  the  authority  we  desire^  either  to  terminate 
the  contracts  at  the  end  of  four  years  with  one  year's  notice,  or  to 
make  a  proposition  to  the  company  that  we  would  pay  them  so  much 
for  the  plant.  If  they  agreed  to  that  proposition  we  would  report 
that  fact  back  to  Congress  and  ask  authority  for  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  it  not  necessitate  coming  back  to  Con- 
gress to  approve  your  contract  before  you  could  put  it  into  force? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  the  language 
of  the  amendment  in  th^  contract. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  general  proposition,  Mr.  Shallenberger,  do 
you  think  it  wise,  and  do  you  not  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Government 
ownership  of  postal  appliances? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do  as  a  general  proposition,  but  I  am  pre- 
pared now  to  make  further  recommendations  m  this  for  Government 
ownership. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  you  are  ^tting  on  dangerous  ground. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  given  to  it  about  eight  years  of  care- 
ful study. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  your  judgement  largely  formed  from  the 
hope  that  you  will  be  free  from  annoyance  in  dealing  with  con- 
tractors? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  think  it  would  result  in  economy  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  Government  is  able  to  perform 
service  cheaper  than  individuals  can  perform  the  same  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  cases  where  it  is  exclusively  Government 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  many  features  of  the  postal 
service  that  are  now  controlled  by  the  Government  could  be  per- 
formed more  cheaply  by  individual  contractors? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.    I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  argument  in  favor  of  Government 
ownership? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.^ It  is  one  in  favor  of  Government  ownership 
of  certain  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  recommend  the  Government  owner- 
ship of  postal  cars  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  pneumatic  tubes? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Because  pneumatic  tubes  can  be  cared  for  by 
the  Government  under  different  and  better  conditions.  I  am  not 
advising  Government  control  of  any  facilities  which  can  be  secured 
in^  the  open  markets  by  competitive  bidding.  The  pneumatic-tube 
service,  involving  assent  of  municipalities  for  right  of  way  in  con- 
gested streets,  makes  almost  necessarily  such  limitation  of  competi- 
tion as  to  lead  to  excessive  compensation.  The  Government  in  its 
relation  to  the  postal  service  can  command  of  municipalities  what  it 
commands  of  the  general  public,  an  assistance  in  providing  these 
important  facilities.  It  can  say  to  a  municipality  "  Unless  you  give 
us  very  favorable  conditions,  we  will  not  install  this  service." 

This  service  involves  simply  the  purchase  of  pipes,  the  opening  of 
the  streets,  and  the  providing  of  certain  machinery,  which  is  stand- 
ardized and  which  can  be  installed  just  as  certain  appliances  in 
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post-offioes  are  installed,  subject  to  governmental  supervision  and 
subject  to  repair.  It  will  be  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment, not  as  railway  trains,  which  are  only  for  a  small  per  cent  of 
the  time  in  use  by  the  Government,  but  if  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  an  exclusive  and  a  peculiar  service,  it  woula  seem  to  me  to  justify 
Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  recommend  the  Government  ownership  of 
railways? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do  not.  Nothing  which  has  for  its  general 
traffic  so  large  a  proportion  outside  of  any  (jovernment  interest. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  what  else  do  you  recommend  that  the  Government 
should  own  in  connection  with  the  mail  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Screened  wagons.  I  am  prepared  to  recom- 
mend that  in  certain  cities  where  we  have  the  exchisive  control  and 
use  of  wagons,  the  life  of  which  is  fifteen  years  or  more,  that  it  is 
better  for  us  to  own  the  wagons  and  to  directly  employ  the  drivers, 
than  to  farm  it  out  under  contracts  for  a  four-year  period.  It  would 
not  include  the  horses. 

The  Chairman.  Their  average  life  is  longer  than  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  horses  can  be  secured  under  different 
bidders,  the  wagons  can  not.  The  wagons  are  specially  constructed, 
requiring  months  of  time  for  construction.  The  life  of  a  wagon  is 
fifteen  years  at  least,  and  if  we  are  wise  and  economical  we  will  use 
them  fifteen  years  instead  of  discarding  them  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four ;  and  having  control  of  them,  it  will  put  us  out  of  the  control  of 
the  contractors  who  hold  us  up  in  great  cities  like  New  York,  at  a 
time  when  they  know  it  is  impracticable  to  substitute  anything  else 
for  their  general  contract,  and  therefore  causes  very  great  increased 
cost  of  service. 

Adjourned  at  1.10  p.  m. 

afternoon  session. 

The  subcommittee  convened  at  1.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  8.  8HALLENBEBGE&,  SECOND  ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER-OENERAL— Continued. 

(ACGOMPANIEB  BY  MB.  STONE  AND  MB.  CBEW.) 

Mr.  Stafford.  Calling  attention  to  the  argument  that  you  made  in 
favor  of  the  Government  eventually  owning  the  pneumatic  tubes 
and  operating  them,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  may  not  be 
some  special  feature  connected  wdth  this  service  which  would  take'  it 
out  of  the  realm  which  applies  generally  to  the  Government  in 
owning  utilities  which  it  has  occasion  to  use  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  there  are  special  and  substantial  rea- 
sons for  Government  ownership  of  pneumatic  tubes  which  do  not 
apply  to  other  facilities  for  mail  transportation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  might  be  advanced  in  the 
matter  of  the  Government  owning  the  railroads,  viz,  that  it  would 
require  a  great  number  of  help  for  its  operation,  and  it  would  also  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  help  in  its  maintenance  absent  in  this  particular? 
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Mr,  Shallenbergeil  The  use  of  the  pneumatic-tube  service  is  an 
exclusive  governmental  or  postal  use;  the  use  of  the  railways  of  the 
country  by  the  Government  for  the  carriage  of  mails  is  but  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  service  of  the  railroads  to  the  general  public, 
und  therefore  it  seems  unwise  for  the  Government  to  undertake  to  con- 
trol by  Government  ownership  transportation  lines  which  have  so 
little  to  do  with  the  postal  service,  in  proportion  to  the  general  traffic 
carriage;  but  where  we  have  the  ex'clusive'use  and  control  of  an  ex- 
tensive plant,  which  has  a  long  life,  and  which  must  needs  be  continu- 
ous in  its  operation,  regardless  of  the  four-year  period,  and  exclu- 
sively used  by  the  Government  and  specially  installed  in  cities  where 
the  competition  is  restricted  to  an  extent  that  makes  it  almost  a 
monopoly,  I  believe  that  the  Government  should  itself  own  and  con- 
trol, if  it  desires  to  operate  a  system  of  that  kind,  and  that  ownership 
should  of  course  not  !)e  considered  until  after  the  experimental  stage 
has  been  p::si>.>d  and  the  machinery  and  appliances  requisite  had  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  far  as  the  pneumatic  tube  service  is  concerned, 
as  judged  from  prior  experience,  is  it  now  in  the  experimental  stage 
or  has  it  reached  the  stage  where  there  is  no  legal  patent  in  new 
inventions  or  new  methods  connected  with  its  operation? 

Mr.  Shallenbergeb.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Department  it  would 
have  reached  and  passed  the  experimental  stage  with  the  full  com- 
pletion of  the  service  now  imd^r  contract.  That  service  has  not  yet 
been  completed,  and  we  would  not,  therefore,  deem  it  wise  to  urge 
the  governmental  ownership  until  after  the  end  of  the  next  four- 
year  period,  when  we  think  that  the  application  of  the  tube  service 
to  the  various  conditions  of  the  great  cities,  and  the  perfection  of 
the  machinery,  patented  and  otherwise,  that  is  needed  will  reach 
the  point  where  we  could  safely  take  entire  control. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  there  been  any  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
operation  of  this  service  by  reason  of  a  cheapened  method  of  estab- 
lishing the  system  in  the  laying  of  the  pipes  and  laying  of  the  tubes 
that  might  otherwise  be  obviated  if  the  Government  would  take  the 
matter  m  charge  and  establish  the  conduits  and  provide  for  the 
equipment? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  but  little  information  that  would  lead 
me  to  give  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  reply.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
installation  of  the  service  depends  so  largely  on  careful  supervision 
regardless  of  the  little  incidental  expenses  that  may  be  necCvSsary  to 
overcome  unexpected  obstructions,  that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Government  installation  of  the  freight  lines  would  be  much 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  any  we  are  likely  to  secure 
under  contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  the  Department  anv  data  concerning  the  cost 
of  establishment  of  these  pneumatic  tubes? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  None,  except  what  we  tried  to  arrive  at  by 
the  advertisements  which  we  issue  and  the  competition  which  we 
seek.  We  are  led  to  believe  that;  the  limitation  of  the  law  thus  far 
has  been  at  least  the  necessary  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  limitation  of  laws,  as 
bearing  on  the  necessary  cost  of  maintenance? 
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Mr.  Shallenberqer.  The  amount  we  are  allowed  to  pay  per  mile 
for  the  service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  cities  where  this  service  is  now  established 
is  not  the  power  plant  nece&sary  to  operate  these  tubes  located  in  the 
Government  post-office  buildings? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  not  located  in  those  buildings  as  at  present 
operated  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  at  present  rented  from  the  Government, 
we  understand,  by  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Well,  are  not  the  power  plants  that  are  in  operation 
to  operate  this  system  located  in  Government  buildings? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  all ;  only  in  such  buildings  as  are  owned 
by  the  Government.     Buildings  under  lease  as  stations  are  not 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes;  but  the  operating  machinery  that  gives  the 
power  to  generate  the  compressed  air  to  send  the  carriers  is  located  in 
Government  buildings  at  their  respective  places. 

Mr.  Crew.  It  is  in  Philadelphia,  and  partly  in  Chicago;  and  in 
New  York,  I  think,  they  rent  from  an  outside  company  vet. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  when  the  Government  building  has  an 
excess  of  power  which  it  is  willing  to  rent  to  the  contractmg  com- 
pany ;  but  in  stations  rented  by  the  Government  that  condition  does 
not  exist. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Well,  they  do  not  h/ive  this  machinery  in  the  vari- 
ous cities  in  which  these  plants  are  established,  and  where  they  have 
connecting  service  to  the  postal  stations  there  is  not  machinery  for 
propagating  the  compressed  air  that  is  necessary  to  send,  the  carriers 
through  the  tub?s  at  each  one  of  the  respective  stations? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  at  each  one,  oh,  no;  not  necessarily  at 
each  station. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  plants  that  are  necessary  for  creating 
power  to  operate  the  system  at  Boston,  for  instance,  are  located  out- 
side of  the  Government  buildings? 

Mr.  Crew.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  Boston.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
plants  they  have  for  propagating  the  power.  The  central  plant  is 
fed  from  the  Government  plant  in  the  building. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  Government  plant  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  Yes ;  they  have  a  plant  at  Essex  street  that  is  owned  by 
the  company.  I  think  there  are  other  plants  in  the  city,  but  I  could 
not  tell  you  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  not  the  plant  that  is  operating  the  service  in  Phil- 
adelphia located  in  the  Government  building? 

Mr.  Crew.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  not  the  plant  that  is  operating  the  service  at  Chi- 
cago also  located  in  the  Government  building? 

Mr.  Crew.  Partly;  but  they  have  plants  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment building. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  sa)^  they  have  plants  outside  of  the  Government 
building — outside  of  the  building  tjiat  is  rented  by  the  Government 
for  postal  service? 

Mr.  Crew\  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  as  operated  in  these  cities,  where  the  power 
plant  is  located  in  a  Government  building,  it  is  your  opinion  that 
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there  is  nothing  that  would  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  power 
plants  in  the  respective  Government  post-office  buildings,  as  exempli- 
fied by  this  establishment  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  ? 

Mr.  Ckew.  Nothing  to  prevent  it  where  we  have  room. 

Mr.  Stafford.  After  the  pneumatic-tube  service  is  once  established 
and  is  in  operation,  is  there  much  help  necessary  to  operate  the  system 
outside  of  propagating  the  necessary  power  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  just  the  number 
of  employees  at  the  terminals  of  the  tube.  Mr.  Crew  may  be  able  to 
give  that. 

Mr.  Crew.  They  have  two  men  employed  at  each  of  the  terminals, 
by  the  company,  during  the  hours  that  the  tube  is  operated.  As  a 
rule  the  company  employs  those  men. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  only  requires  two  men,  on  an  average,  at  each 
respective  station  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  For  the  immediate  operation,  yes;  that  does  not  in- 
clude the  firemen  or  anything  of  that  kind,  for  generating  power. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  the  conmiittee  should  not  increase  the  appropri- 
ation above  $822,000,  or  should  make  it  lower  than  that  figure,  would 
the  Department  consider  that  even  although  it  had  some  surplus 
funds  it  would  be  authorized  to  extend  the  system  to  cities  in  which 
it  is  not  now  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  extension  will  depend  wholly  on  the  ap- 
propriation authorized  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  do  not  ask  for  us  to  specify  in  the  appropri- 
ation bill  for  its  extension  in  the  respective  cities,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No;  simply  to  grant  us  the  appropriation, 
and  that,  imder  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster-General,  will  be  used. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  my  question  is  this :  If  the  committee,  and  later 
the  House,  should  vote  rfnerely  the  sum  of  $822,000,  which  is  the 
amount  to  cover  all  existing  contracts,  whether  it  would  be  construed 
b^  the  Department  as  authorization  for  the  extension  of  service  in 
cities  which  do  not  have  it  at  present,  or  which  have  it  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  could  construe  it  as  a  renewal  of  the 
present  contracts.  The  law  on  this  subject  has  a  paragraph  to  this 
effect  : 

That  the  Postmaster-General  sbaU  not  prior  to  June  80,  liHM,  enter  into  con- 
tracts under  the  provisions  of  this  act  involving  an  aggregate  expenditui*e  in  the 
aggregate  in  excess  of  $800,(KX),  and  that  thereafter  only  such  contracts  shall  be 
made  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  provided  for  in  the  annual  appropriation  act 
for  the  postal  service,  and  all  provisions  of  law  contrary  to  those  herein  con- 
tained are  rej>ealeil. 

I  will  say  that  the  $22,000  in  excess  of  the  $800,000  was  specifically 
provided  for  since  July  i,  1904. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  as  to  Boston  service? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  General,  what  is  the  name  of  the  company  at  Boston? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  American  Pneumatic  Service  Company. 

Mr.  Crew.  The  Boston  Transit  Company. 

Mr.  Snapp.  'VMiat  is  the  name  of  the  company  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  "New  York  Mail  and  Newspaper  Trans- 
portation Company. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr*  Shallenberger.  The  Pneumatic  Transit  Company. 
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Mr.  Snapp.  And  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Shallenbebger.  The  Chicago  Postal  and  Pneumatic  Tube 
Company, 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  at  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Shallenbebger.  Pneumatic  Tube  Company. 

Mr.  Snapp.  So  far  as  you  have  any  information,  how  many  of  these 
companies  in  these  diiFerent  cities  are  actually  the  same? 

Mr.  Shallenbebger.  The  controlling  interest  in  the  companies  at 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  about  New  York  and  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Shallenbergeb.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to  what  extent  the 
Boston  company  is  now  in  control  of  the  New  York  company-r— the 
New  York  Mail  and  Newspaper  Transportation  Company. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Have  you  information  that  leads  you  to  think  that  it 
may  be  in  control  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Sh ALLEN bebgeb.  I  have. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  recently  did  you  obtain  that  information? 

Mr.  Shallenbergeb.  Between  two  and  three  months  ago. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Have  you  any  information  that  leads  vou  to  believe 
that  the  Boston  Transit  Company  may  be  also  in  the  control  of  the 
Philadelphia  company? 

Mr.  Shallenbebgeb.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  such  infonuation. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Or  that  any  other  company  has  the  control  of  the 
Philadelphia  company? 

Mr.  SHALLENUERCiEB.  No  information  leading  me  to  think  that  any 
other  company  is  in  control  of  the  Philadelphia  company. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Have  you  any  information  that  leads  you  to  believe 
that  the  Boston  or  any  other  company  is  now  in  the  control  of  all 
these  companies  ? 

Mr.  Shallenbebger.  I  have  not.  I  hate  an  inference,  however, 
that  it — perhaps  I  had  better  not  say  that;  it  does  not  control  the 
New  York  situation,  but  the  Company  which  it  is  not  controlling 
is  not  involved  in  any  of  our  contract  service ;  it  is  a  company  which 
owns  certain  lines  leased  to  the  New  York  Mail  and  Newspaper 
Transportation  Company. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Maybe  you  do  not  understand  me.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  these  companies  that  have  existing  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  this  service. 

Mr.  Shallenbebgeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  from  j^ou  if  you  know  where 
the  control  of  these  different  companies  is  vested. 

Mr.  Shallenbebger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  how  far  they  are  all  controlled  by  any  one 
company. 

Mr.  Shallenbergeb.  My  knowledge,  as  I  have  said,  extends  only 
to  three  cities — Boston,  CKicago,  and  St.  Louis;  and  information,  re- 
ceived within  two  months,  to  the  effect  that  the  Boston  company  has 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  New  York  Mail  and  Newspaper  Trans- 
portation Company. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  community  of  inter- 
ests between  the  companies  at  Boston  and  New  York  and  the  three 
other  companies? 

Mr.  Shallenbebger.  ^Vliat  three  other  companies? 
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Mr.  Snapp.  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Philadelphia — whether  there 
is  any  community  of  interests  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  1  have  reason  to  think  that  there  is  a  com- 
munity of  interests  between  the  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  the 
New  Vork  Mail  and  Newspaper  Transportation  Company;  we  do 
not  know  how  far  it  goes,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  ex- 
tends to  the  New  York  company. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Does  that  lead  you  to  believe  that  upon  the  expiration 
of  these  contracts,  when  the  Government  advertises  a^ain  for  bids,  if 
these  companies  bid  on  these  contracts  it  will  be  practically  the  bid  of 
the  same  company  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  With  the  exception  of  the  situation  in  New 
York,  which  seems  to  be  now  impossible  for  the  New  York  Mail  and 
Transportation  Company  to  control ;  the  company  which  they  formerly 
had  an  agreement  with,  or  whose  linens  were  formerly  leased  to  them, 
is  now  declining  to  entertain  any  proposition  whatever  looking  to  a 
resumption  of  the  service  under  the  contract,  and  advising  us  that 
they  not  only  desire  to  contract  for  service,  if  possible,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  fiscal  year,  but  desire  to  put  in  a  bid  under 
the  new  advertisement,  which  we  propose  to  issue,  independent  of 
any  other  company. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Were  these  contracts  entered  into  all  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  the  eastern  cities. 

Mr..  Snapp.  Will  you  not  give  the  dates  of  the  contracts  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  those  dates. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  you  had  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  of  last  year  I  think  that  would  give  you  the 
information. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  may  say  that  they  will  expire  at  the  same 
time,  except  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  which  expire  one  year  later. 

Mr.  Snapp.  When  do  the  first  three  expire  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  first  three  expire  June  30,  1906. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  the  other  two  one  year  later? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  other  two  one  year  later ;  yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  Boston  contract,  do  you  know 
what  the  stock  of  that  company  is,  the  amount  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  amount  that  is  outstanding  of 
the  bonds? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  know  with  what  kind  of  a  franchise  it  occupies 
the  streets  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  know  when  the  bonds  of  the  company  mature? 

Mr.  Shallenbergei?  (after  a  pause).  I  am  hesitating  because  in 
recent  months  they  have  been  filing  with  us  some  additional  informa- 
tion; but  I  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  we  have  not  that  information. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  know  when  the  franchises  of  these  companies 
with  the  cities,  under  which  they  occupy  the  streets  of  the  cities, 
.mature  in  any  case  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
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laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  such  a  franchise  can  run  only  for  20 
years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  contract  four  of  those  years  will 
have  expired,  at  least,  leaving  only  16  years  for  the  franchise  to 
run.  And  j^ou  say  that  you  have  no  information  as  to  how  long 
those  franchises  run  in  any  of  the  cities  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  do  the  franchise  rights 
not  revert  to  the  city  at  the  end  of  that  time  ? 

Mr.  SxAPP.  Not  under  the  State  law.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Shallen- 
berger, whether  in  Boston  the  franchise  or  the  contract  of  this  com- 
pany with  the  city  requires  it  to  pay  to  the  city  any  percentage  of 
its  earnings  or  any  other  compensation  for  the  right  to  occupy  the 
streets  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  advised — at  least  at  present. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Can  you  answer  it,  Mr.  Crew  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  I  can  not  answer  it  directly,  but  in  the  establishing  of 
the  contracts  we  have  the  contractors  or  bidders  in  each  case  say 
that  they  had  authority  from  the  city  to  contract  for  the  term  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  do  not  catch  the  drift  of  my  question. 

Mr.  Crew.  I  understand  that  that  is  not  an  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, of  course 

Mr.  Snapp.  Have  you  the  information  in  regard  to  any  of  the  con- 
tracts in  these  cities  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  not;  we  have  not  sought  it. 

Mr.  Snapp.  It  may  turn  out  that  under  these  franchises  these  com- 
panies are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  occupation  of  the  streets  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  their  earnings  or  some  fixed  compensation,  fixed  by 
the  city,  and  have  you  recommended,  now,  the  purchase  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  tube  system  without  ascertaining  any  of  these  facts? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Because,  as  a  matter  of  law,  when  the  Government 
goes  into  this  kind  of  business  it  goes  into  it  as  an  individual  so  far 
as  these  cities  are  concerned,  and  whatever  burden  has  been  placed 
on  these  corporations  by  the  cities  under  which  they  arc  privileged 
<o  use  the  streets  of  the  cities,  that  burden  would  be  assumed  by  the 
Government  if  it  purchased  the  rights  of  these  compajnies. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  And  the  information  you  desire  will  be 
secured  by  us  just  whenever  we  have  the  option  of  purchase. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  could  give  to  the  commit- 
tee what  the  burden  is  that  the  Government  would  have  to  asume,  if 
the  committee  and  Congress  should  carry  out  your  recommendation 
and  give  to  the  Department  the  right  to  purchase,  as  recommended 
by  you  and  the  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  not  that  information.  I  should  cer- 
tainly expect  to  secure  that  information  and  give  it  to  the  com- 
mittee before  we  should  recommend  an  appropriation  in  any  specific 
amount,  or  to  jMirchase  under  any  consideration. 

Mr.  Snapp.  But  you  are  now  asking  and  insisting  that  the  com- 
mittee and  Congress  shall  authorize  the  Department  to  insert  in  these 
contracts  an  option  of  purchase? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  you  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  it  could  be 
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acted  upon  by  the  Department,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  come  to 
Congress  only  for  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Overstreet).  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in 
that.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry,  my  understanding  was  that  Mr.  Shal- 
lenberger  stated  that  if  the  option  should  be  inserted  before  tliev 
should  undertake  at  all  to  make  any  contract  thev  would  come  back 
to  Congress  with  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  under  which  the  nego- 
tiations had  proceeded,  and  then  let  Congress  determine  the  method 
of  the  purchase,  the  way  of  arriving  at  the  values,  and  so  forth ;  that 
is  what  I  understood  to  be  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes ;  that  is  right.  I  would  construe  the 
amendment  which  we  offered  to-day  as  permitting  the  Department 
to  bind  the  Government  in  the  purchase  of  these  tubes  until  after  it 
should  have  had  one  year's  notice,  until  after  one  year's  notice  had 
been  given,  in  which  time  Congress  would  be  in  session  and  would 
be  advised  through  the  proper  committees  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  could  be  purchased,  and  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
involved.  '  Those  conditions  would  involve  just  the  questions  which 
you  have  propounded,  but  which  we  can  not  answer  in  advance  of  the 
leave. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  recommend  that  a  contract  be  entered  into  for 
a  period  of  not  exceeding  ten  years,  with  the  option  of  purchase  by 
the  Government  of  tubes  and  appurtenances,  including  valid  patents 
deemed  essential  to  construction  and  maintenance  at  the  end  of  any 
year  of  the  contract  term  after  four  years,  on  one  vear's  notice,  and 
with  the  right  of  terminating,  at  the  discretion  oi  the  Postmaster- 
General,  any  such  contract  at  the  end  of  any  year  of  the  contract 
term  after  four  years,  on  one  year's  notice. 

Now,  so  far  as  I  understand  you,  at  the  present  time  the  control  of 
these  different  companies  now  having  these  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment has  passed  into  the  hands  of  some  one  of  them,  largely,  and 
that  these  contracts — three  of  them — expire  next  year,  and  two  the 
year  following,  and  you  recommend  that  when  they  expire  they  be 
advertised  for  for  a  period  of  ten  years  instead  of  four  years,  and 
that  they  should  contain  a  provision  giving  the  Government  a  right  to 
terminate  them  at  the  end  of  five  years.  Now,  General,  is  not  that — 
that  right  of  termination — a  contract  for  five  years  so  far  as  these 
companies  are  concerned? 

ilr.  Shallenberger.  So  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  I 
would  say ;  so  far  as  the  company  is  concerned  it  has  no  right  to  break 
the  contract  under  ten  years.  So  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned, 
it  has  the  right  to  break  or  cancel  the  contract  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

Mr.  Snapp.  No;  you  do  not  quite  understand  me. 

Supposing  a  provision  should  be  placed  in  these  contracts  giving 
the  Government  the  right  to  purchase  and  terminate  these  contracts 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  would  not  companies  bidding  on  those  con- 
tracts take  that  into  consideration  in  fixing  their  compensation? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  would,  but  with  this  distinct  under- 
standing, that  there  would  be  no  terminating  of  this  contract  wnthin 
the  ten  years,  if  it  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Snapp.  But  the  fact  that  the  Government  could  terminate  it 
at  the  end  of  five  years  would  permit  them  to  exact  a  larger  rental 
than  if  they  knew  it  was  going  to  run  for  the  full  period  of  ten  years? 
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Mr.  SHALiiENBERGER.  It  might,  and  yet  it  would  not  probably  lead 
to  as  high  a  rate  as  if  the  certainty  of  readvertising  was  present  at 
the  end  of  four  years. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  these  companies 
now  having  these  contracts  with  the  Government  will  bid  again  at 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  contracts? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  no  definite  information ;  it  is  my  full 
belief  they  will. 

Mr.  Snapp.  \Mien  you  were  before  the  committee  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  think  you  recommended  at  that  time  that  the 
term  of  contract  be  extended  to  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  did. 

Mr.  Snapp.  On  the  ground  that  the  companies  were  finding  it 
diflScult  to  float  bonds  and  to  secure  capital  with  which  to  carry  out 
their  contracts  with  the  Government.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Snapp.  All  of  these  companies  have  under  the  four-year  term 
contract  completed  their  construction  or  will  have  done  so  hy  the  ex- 
piration of  their  contracts,  will  they, not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No. 

Mr.  Snapp.  A^Tiich  company  will  be  delinquent  at  the  end  of  the 
four-year  period  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  New  York  contractor  and  the  Phila- 
delphia contractor. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Philadelphia  contract 
would  be  completed  by  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  contract. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No;  "  is  being  constructed,"  that  we  have  no 
advice  leading  us  to  say  positively  that  it  will  be  completed,  and  I 
understood  that  to  be  your  question.  While  I  can  not  say  that  the 
Philadelphia  contract  will  be  completed  before  June  30,  I  will  say 
that  the  construction  is  proceeding  regularly,  with  a  belief  on  their 
part  that  it  will  be  fully  completed  before. 

Mr.  Crew.  They  claim  so,  but  they  are  now  completing  the  part 
Mr.  Stafford  spoke  of  to  S.  and  O. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  understood  you  also  to  say  a  moment  ago'  that  if 
Congress  should  authorize  the  Department  to  insert  these  clauses  in 
the  contracts,  as  you  suggest,  that  bids  could  be  advertised  for,  con- 
tracts let,  and  the  service  completed,  as  suggested  here  by  vou,  by 
October,  1907. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  October,  1906,  did  you  not  say? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  By  October,  1906*? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  On  what  information  do  you  base  that  statement? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  On  the  information  that  I  have  just  given, 
that  the  Philadelphia  company  is  proceeding  with  this  construction, 
claiming  that  the  difficulties  which  have  impeded  them  for  the  past 
three  years  have  been  removed,  and  the  assurance  that  the  companies 
in  New  York  are  ready  to  submit  bids  if  a  new  advertisement  issues, 
and  with  the  further  belief  that  in  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Chicago 
find  St.  Louis,  where  the  construction  pmceeded  rapidly  under  the 
present  contract,  would  likewise  proceed  with  equal  facility  under  a 
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new  contract  which  we  would  hope  to  secure,  if  the  authority  be 
given,  within  a  vshort  period.  The  conditions  in  the  cities  which 
have  been  invesj^igated  seem  to  be  about  as  favorable,  and  the  facility 
of  construction  being  greater  I  apprehend  that  the  new  service  in  other 
cities  would  probably  be  installed  in  much  less  time  than  has  been 
required  in  the  past/  Therefore  I  think  if  we  had  authority  to  pro- 
ceed the  entire  service  might  be  installed  by  October  1,  1906. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Now,  Mr.  Shallenberger,  have  you  had  any  direct  as- 
surance from  the  Philadelphia  company,  that  so  far  has  failed  to 
carry  out  its  contract  with  the  Government,  that  they  will  bid 
again  on  an  extension  of  this  contract  for  practically  a  five-year 
term,  under  the  provision  that  you  suggest  be  inserted  in  this 
contract? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  no  positive  assurance. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Have  any  of  these  companies  given  you  any  encour- 
agement to  believe  that  if  Congress  shall  insert  the  clause  that  you 
siigge^st  in  the  authorization  that  they  will  bid  on  the  extension  of 
t^ese  contracts? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  not  sought  such  assurance  and  they 
have  not  tendered  it;  I  have  a  belief  that  they 

The  Chairman.  Wliich  clause? 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  clause  recommended  by  Mr.  Shallenl)erger. 

The  Chairman.  He  recommends  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Snapp.  He  recommends  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  which  one  are  you  referring  to? 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  am  referring  to  the  clause  that  the  contract  be  made 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years,,  with  the  option  of  purchase  by 
the  Government  of  tubes  and  appurtenances,  including  valid  patents 
deemed  essential  to  construction  and  maintenance,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  referred  to  the  option 
of  purchase  or  the  option  of  terminating  it  within  a  year  after  four 
years. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  was  going  to  ask  bim  further- 


The  Chairman.  I  could  not  tell  which  one  of  the  clauses  you  had 
reference  to. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  about  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  construed  it  rather  as  applying  to  the  limi- 
tation of  the  contract  period. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  your  judgment  would  the  companies  bid  again  for  a 
new  contract  if  Congress  does  not  authorize  an  option  of  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  your  judgment  would  they  bid  again  if  the  period 
was  not  extended  from  four  years  to  ten  years? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  reason  to  think  they  would ;  not  under 
as  favorable  conditions  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Snapp.  But  the  provision  that  you  recommend  provides  that 
the  Government  may  terminate  these  contracts  at  the  end  of  the  first 
five  years? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Making  it  practically  a  five-year  contract? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  your  judgment  the  companies  will  take  that  into 
consideration,  will  they,  in  fixing  their  bids? 
p  o  a— -06  M 10 
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Mr.  xSlIALLENBEBGER.    I  tllillk  SO. 

Mr.  Snapp.  So  that  in  fixing  the  amount  that  they  are  willing  to 
take  that  contract  for  they  will  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  so  the  Government 
will  have  only  the  advantage  of  one  year  between  that  plan  and  the 
present  plan ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Sh ALLEN BKRGER.  No ;  the  advantage  to  the  Government  will  be 
its  power  to  hold  that  contract  for  ten  years  rather  than  four  years 
and  avoid  the  necessity  of  readvertising. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked  you,  Mr.  Shallen- 
berger.  Do  you  not  think,  as  a  business  man,  that  these  companies 
would  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  their  contract  may  ter- 
minate at  the  end  of  five  years  in  fixing  the  amount  of  their  bid  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  will;  but  at  the  same  time  they  will 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  if  they  make  the  service  satis- 
factory for  four  years  or  five  years  the  Government  will  not  need  to 
readvertise  and  put  them  to  tfee  risk  of  losing  the  service  within  ten 
years. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  know  who  owns  the  patents  under  which  this 
service  is  operated  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  are  ow^ned  by  various  i)ersons,  so  far  as 
we  are  advised. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  any  of  these  companies  that  you  know  own  those 
patents  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  do,  I  think. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Are  they  owned  by  any  one  single  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Thev  are  not. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Are  there  different  patents  on  the  tube  and  the  method 
of  forwarding  the  carriers  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  are  no  patents  on  the  tube  itself,  the 
patents  are  on  the  terminal  machinery — well,  I  will  say  the  terminal 
machinery,  that  substantially  covers  it. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  know  how  long  those  patents  have  yet  to  run  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do  not,  but  this  service  has  been  in  opera- 
tion now  (addressing  Mr.  Crew) — ^how  many  years? 

Mr.  Crew.  Under  these  contracts  since  1902. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No,  no;   way  back. 

Mr.  Crew.  Back  from  1898? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Further  than  that. 

Mr.  Crew.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Back  in  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker's 
time. 

Mr.  Crew.  T  have  not  the  date.  There  were  patents  then,  but  they 
have  been  changed  since. 

Mr.  Shallenbergfr.  I  can  not  say,  but  for  a  number  of  years:  and 
thei-e  are  various  patents  by  different  persons. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  understood  you  to  say,  or  may  be  it  was  Mr.  Crew, 
that  the  power  plant  connected  with  this  service  in  Chicago  is  located 
in  the  Federal,  building — the  post-office  building? 

Mr.  Crew.  They  are  now  using  power  in  part  that  comes  from  the 
plant,  as  we  understand.  Before  the  plant  was  ready  and  in  the  new 
post-office  building  they  secured  power  outside,  you  remember. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Under  what  arrangement  is  that  with  this  company? 
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Mr.  Crew.  The  arrangement  is  with  the  Treasury  Department. 
Mr.   Snapp.  Do  you  understand   that  the  Treasury  Department 
rents  to  them  a  certain  portion  of  the  building  with  power  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  No,  sir;   they  furnish  the  power.     They  fur- 
nish the  power  at  the  rate  agreed  upon  between  them. 
Mr,  Crew.  That  is  it ;  charge  them  for  it. 

Mr.  SxAPP.  The  Treasury  Department  must  also  furnish  them  with 
space  for  machinery. 

Mr.  Crew\  The  space  is  included  in  our  post-office  space ;  we  con- 
trol a  certain  proportion  of  all  public  buildings,  and  it  is  within  that 
space  that  the  pneumatic  terminals  are  installed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  Department,  either  in  the 
present  contract  or  those  that  are  proposed  in  your  recommendation, 
to  extend  the  tube  service  into  the  residence  districts  of  cities,  or  only 
to  substations  in  the  residence  districts? 
Mr.  Crew.  Only  to  the  postal  stations. 
Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Only  to  large  postal  stations. 
Mr.  Crew.  Only  to  large  postal  stations. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  a  rule,  in  the  administration  of  this  service 
you  seek  to  utilize  this  tube  service  primarily  for  the  congested  busi- 
ness sections  and  the  congested  sections  of  large  cities  aoout  postal 
stations  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Did  you  and  your  associates  visit  all  these  cities  and 
carefully  inspect  them  before  you  made  this  report? 
Mr.  Crew.  All  that  are  maae  in  this  report;  yes. 
Mr.  Snapp.  How  long  a  time  did  you  give  to  that  investigation  ? 
Mr.  Crew.  We  were  at  it  oflF  ana  on  for  some  months;  I  can  not 
recall  just  the  time,  but  we  would  go  to  a  city  and  inspect,  and  then 
possibly  would  go  back  to  the  Department  ana  spend  some  time  there, 
and  then  we  would  go  to  another  city. 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  They  spent  several  days  consecutively  in 
each  city,  and  then  repeated  their  visits  to  verify  certain  information 
that  had  been  secured  on  their  first  visit,  or*  to  examine  more  fully 
into  the  conditions  governing  at  stations. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Can  you  give  to  the  committee  any  further  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  organization  of  these  companies — their  capital 
stock,  the  amount  of  their  bonds,  when  they  mature,  and  so  forth, 
than  you  have  already  given  ? 
Mr'  Shallenberoer.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  the  information. 
Mr.  Crew.  We  have  never  gone  into  that  so  far  as  I  know,  or  the 
terms  of  their  contracts  with  the  different  cities. 
Mr.  Shallenberoer.  We  have  not  that. 

Mr.  Crew.  We  have  depended  on  their  furnishing  us  the  informa- 
tion when  we  ma'de  the  contract,  and  we  have  only  gone  that  far. 
We  did  that  with  each  advertisement. 

Mr.  Gobbel.  General,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
various  cities  in  reference  to  ascertaining  the  conditions  to  install 
the  pneumatic-tube  service,  and  among  the  cities  visited  was  Cin- 
cinnati? 
Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goebel.  That  commission  has  made  a  report  with  reference 
to  that  city  ? 
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Mr.  Shallenbesoer.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  adhere  to  that 
report,  and  not  for  the  present  install  any  pneumatic-tube  service 
there? 

Mr.  Crew.  Cincinnati  is  recommended. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Cincinnati  is  recommended  on  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Crew.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  Department  is  going  to 
adhere  to  that  or  whether,  notwithstanding  that  report,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Department  to  install  the  pneumatic-tube  service  in 
Cincinnati  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  I  correctly  catch  the  question,  I  would  say 
that  if  the  committee  should  authorize  the  Department  to  expend  the 
additional  amount  of  money  called  for  by  the  recommendation,  in- 
eluding  Cincinnati,  we  should  construe  that  as  holding  us  to  the  dis- 
bursement of  that  prospective  amount  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Goebel.  In  that  regard  are  you  asking  now  for  such  an  appro- 
priation as  will  permit  you  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  are ;  that  is  included  in  our  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Goebel.  That  is  included  in  your  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goebel.  Then,  if  you  get  that  appropriation  you  will  install 
the  system  in  Cincinnati  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  will  install  it  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
and  the  other  cities  referred  to,  holding  ourselves  under  the  general 
law  required  to  advise  the  committee  and  Congress  specifically  of  the 
needs  of  the  service  in  given  localities,  and  not  make  a  contract  imtil 
the  appropriations  have  been  authorized  for  it.  Therefore,  when 
these  appropriations  that  we  are  asking  shall  have  been  authorized  we 
will  construe  it  as  a  limitation  on  our  authority  and  discretion,  and 
not  extend  the  service  anywhere  else ;  but  as  mandatory,  really,  upon 
us  to  go  forward  and  attempt  to  secure  the  service  in  accordance  with 
those  recommendations.* 

Mr.  Goebel.  Then,  under  the  recommendation  of  the  commission — 
and  if  you  have  your  appropriation — the  system  would  be  installed  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Silvllexberger.  Yes,  these  recommendations  having  been  sev- 
erally approved  by  myself  and  the  Postmaster-Cieneral. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  Congress  nhould  arrant  this 
authority  to  the  extent  of  the  $1,288J)7().84,  with  the  authority  of 
the  ton-year  lease,  then  you  would  proceed  in  line  with  the  report  of 
this  commission  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  would  advertise  for  the  service  without 
any  further  investigation. 

Mr.  FiNLEv.  In  the  event  that  Congress  authorizes  the  extension 
of  the  pneunintic-tul)e  service  to  the  new  cities  named  in  your  report, 
would  there  be  more  than  the  tube  companies  that  now  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  business  in  Philadelphia,  Xew  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis  to  bid,  in  your  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  really  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  we 
might  be  able  to  do  in  that  respect — whether  even  these  two  compa- 
nies might  not  come  together  before  that  time. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  Does  the  experience  show  that  there  has  in  the  last 
year  or  two  been  anv  serious  competition  between  the  two  existing 
companies  having  all  of  the  contracts? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  may  say  that  it  has  been  exceedingly  active : 
yes,  sir.  They  have  not  come  together  on  any  points,  scarcely.  Now, 
I  might  qualify  that  by  saying  that  that  condition  only  has  been 
made  apparent!^  We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  to 
what  extent  the  conditions  prevailing  in  New  Yorjk  would  extend  to 
other  cities. 

Mr.  FrNLEY.  There  has  been  no  competition  in  the  other  cities,  has 
there? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Oh,  yes;  there  was  competition  in  the  cities 
of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis — active  competition. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  not,  though,  finally  give  out  the  contract  at 
the  maximum  rate  allowed  by  Congress,  practically  speaking? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No;  we  gave  the  contract  to  the  lowest 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  know  that,  i  am  sure  you  did  that.  I  ask  you, 
though,  if,  under  the  bids  submitted,  it  was  not  simply  the  maximum 
rate  allowed  by  Congress  under  the  appropriation  f 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes.    Well,  the  rate  appears  in  the  table 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  familiar  with  that 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  You  are? 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Yes;  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  in,  well,  not 
more  than  one  case  at  least,  was  the  full  amount  authorized  by  the 
law 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  About  what  was  the  difference  in  the  bids  submitted 
where  there  was  competition  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  low^est  was  Chicago,  $13,471.28  per  mile, 
against  $17,000,  the  lawful  limit. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Now,  in  New^  York  City? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  St.  Louis  we  had  $15,570  bid  per  mile, 
as  against  $17,000,  the  limit.  ^   . 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  How  about  New  York  City,  where  I  understand 
there  was  some  sort  of  competition,  what  was  the  difference  in  the 
bids  there  between  the  two  companies? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  lowest  bid  was  at  a  rate  of  $16,000  per 
mile. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  was  the  lowest  bid? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  was  the  lowest  and  best  bid. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then,  as  I  underst»ind  it,  the  other  bid  was  simply  the 
$17,000? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  other  bid 
was. 

Mr.  Crew.  It  was  shaded  slightly ;  I  could  not  tell  you  the  figures. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  So  there  was  practically  no  competition  at  that  time 
in  New  York? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  At  that  time.  In  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
the  competition  was  more  active,  as  in  St.  Louis  we  secured  a  bid  of 
$15,570,  and  in  Chicago  we  secured  a  bid  of  $13,471  per  mile. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Has  not  the  tendency  in  recent  years  been  for  the 
companies  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  to  come  together  and  for 
competition  to  cease? 
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Mr.  Shallenbescer.  Yes* 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Now,  will  any  of  the  recommendations  that  you  make 
as  to  new  legislation  have  a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to  that,  and  if  so, 
in  what  way? 

Mr.  Shallenbehger.  I  can  not  say  that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  but  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  Government  by  reason  of  it. 

Mr.  Fin  ley.  About  what  is  the  cost  of  the  service,  we  will  not  say 
in  Cincinnati  but  in  Pittsburg,  that  w^ould  be  performed  by  the 
pneumatic-tube  service  if  authorized ;  about  what  is  the  present  cost  ? 

Mr.  Siiallenberger.  AVe  have  no  present  cost;  that  is,  we  can  not 
compare  any  present  service  with  the  service  that  would  be  performed 
by  reason  of  the  tube  exactly. 

Mr.  Finley.  The  rule  is  that  not  only  is  first-class  mail  carried; 
letters  are  carried  in  pneumatic  tubes,  but  now  when  the  pneumatic- 
tube  service  is  installed,  do  I  understand  you  that  when  the  first-class 
mail  is  taken  away  from  screen-wagon  service  that  there  is  no  diminu- 
tion in  cost? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No;  you  could  not  have  understood  me  to  say 
that.  I  say  there  will  be  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  screen-wagon 
service  when  the  contracts  are  let  for  that  service,  and  it  wdll  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  frequency  of  the  trips. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  just  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  About 
what  would  be  the  reduction  at  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,.  Pittsburg 
or  any  of  those  places  that  are  named  in  this  report  as  being  suitable 
for  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  can  not  be  stated  in  exact  figures  for  the 
reason  that  the  conditions  existing  in  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
mail  when  that  contract  shall  have  expired  and  a  new  advertise- 
ment issue  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  together  with  a 
reduction  in  the  frequency  of  trips. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  reduction  would  be  very 
small,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do  not  regard  it  very  small,  but  I  should 
not  say  it  w^ould  be  very  large,  in  a  city  like  New  York  or  any  of  the 
great  cities  where  we  have  great  frequency  of  wagon  trips,  because 
first-class  mail  and  special-delivery  letters  must  go,  however  limited 
in  quantity,  in  those  cities. 

Mr.  Finley.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  take  New  York  City 
as  an  example  ? 

Mr.  Si^vLLENBERGER.  I  Say  in  all  great  cities,  where  we  require 
frequency  of  service,  we  can  not  refuse  a  demand  for  great  frequency 
of  wagon  trips. 

Mr.  Finley.  There  is  no  city  in  America  that  furnishes  anything 
like  the  first-class  mail  like  New  York  City  does? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No. 

Mr.  Finley.  And  for  that  reason  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  that 
as  an  illustration,  would  it? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  fair  to  take  it  as  a  proportionate  illus- 
tration, because  in  New  York  we  propose  to  install  between  $400,000 
and  $500,000  of  pneumatic-tube  service  as  against  a  few  thousand  in 
these  other  cities. 

Mr.  Finley.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  installation  of  tube  service  is 
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necessary  principally  in  order  to  give  quick  dispatch  to  first-class 
mail:  that  is  true  as  a  general  proposition,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  true;  yes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  without  any  regard  particularly  to  the  matter 
of  economy  in  handling  first-class  mail? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes;  I  will  say  that  we  do  not  recommend  it 
as  a  measure  of  economy.  It  is  a  very  decided  additional  facility 
demanded  by  the  conditions  of  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  General,  in  the  event  that  Congress  only  appropriates 
$822,000  for  pneumatic-tube  service,  then  no  additional  service  will 
be  contracted  for  ?     Am  I  correct  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  You  are  correct. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  the  event  that  Congress  would  appropriate  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  how  would  the  Department  construe  that  action  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  As  authorizing,  in  our  discretion,  so  much  of 
the  additional  service  as  that  would  cover. 

Mr.  FiNLET.  At  the  most  necessary  points  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes;  at  the  most  desirable  points. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Right  there  I  was  going  to  ask  that  guestion.^  In  your 
estimate  for  appropriation  for  additional  tube  service,  do  you  specify 
the  cities  in  which  it  is  to  be  expended  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No,  no. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Suppose  Congress 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment;  I  think  you  specify  indirectly 
such  cities  as  the  commission  has  favorably  reported  upon. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

The  Chairai AN.  On  page  38. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  my  previous  answer  I  thought  I  had  cov- 
ered that  fully. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  was  probably  not  in  here  when  you  gave  that 
testimony. 

Now,  let  us  assume  that  you  do  specify.  Suppose  the  comniittoo 
should  not  give  you  the  whole  amount  asked  for  for  the  entire  addi- 
tional service;  what  do  5^ou  propose  to  do  with  the  amount  that  you 
would  get? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  no  conditions  were  imposed  upon  the  De- 

Sartment  we  should  act  in  our  best  discretion  as  to  l\ow  we  should 
isburse  that  fund.  We  might  attempt  to  secure  the  entire  service 
for  that  cost  by  advertising  for  the  service  in  all  the  cities  with  the 
understanding  that  we  were  notj)ermitted  in  awarding  the  service  to 
go  beyond  the  appropriation.     We  might  make  a  tender  to  the  com- 

f)anies  pro  rata  of  the  appropriation  tor  all  the  cities,  as  we  would 
ikely  do,  if  Congress  shguld  decline  to  give  the  full  amount. 

But  whether  that  would  secure  service  in  anv  city  we  do  not  know ; 
we  have  no  reason  to  know  just  what  the  conditions  will  be  when  we 
advertise  for  the  service;  but  we  will  say  this,  that  the  Government 
is  fully  protected  in  giving  us  the  full  amount  recommended,  because 
under  no  conditions  will  we  pay  out  more  than  the  lowest  bid  received 
from  the  several  cities.  If  there  should  be  competition  beyond  what 
we  anticipate,  and  the  bids  when  received  for  the  additional  service 
should  promise  to  install  service  in  these  particular  cities  for  a  less 
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aggregate  amount  than  the  increase  allowed  by  Congress,  the  balance 
would  go  back  in  the  Treasury  or  be  used  for  extension  of  service 
along  the  same  lines,  one  of  the  two  just  as  we  should  find  it 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  am  only  anxious  that  in  the  discretion  you  may  exer- 
cise on  a  partial  appropriation  you  would  not  leave  out  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  can  see  wherein  you  are  interested,  and  we 
might  put  it  up  to  Cincinnati  to  say  that  they  would  give  us  a  larger 
return  than  any  other  city  would  for  the  money  expended. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  first-class  mail  handled 
at  these  cities  where  these  contracts  are  now  in  existence,  and  also  at 
those  to  which  you  recommend  the  service  be  extended,  as  of  June 
aO,  1905? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  gave  that  to  our  committee  and  I  trust 
they  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  Crew.'  You  will  find  the  estimate  in  the  tables  under  each  of 
the  several  cities. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  could  not  find  it ;  whereabouts  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  Take  the  first  city,  Boston,  on  page  40.  Total  amount 
of  first  class  per  day,  pounds  estimated,  331  from  Cambridge  A. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  meant  from  the  entire  cities. 

Mr.  Crew.  No;  we  can  not  do  that;  we  did  not  undertake  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Can  that  be  done;  can  that  be  obtained  from  any 
department  of  the  postal  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  During  the  period  covered  by  this  rej)ort,  I 
doubt  whether  it  can. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  mean  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1905. 

Mr.  Crew.  We  could  not  give  it  except  for  the  pounds  covered  here 
at  the  post-office  and  the  station. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  know  whether  any  Department  makes  such  an 
estimate? 

Mr.  Crew.  We  have  not  an  estimate  of  that  at  the  present  time. , 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  would  be  something  that  would  not  be 
in  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  bureau,  what  department  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  that? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  First  Assistant's. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  record  of  that. 

Mr.  Crew.  It  would  only  be  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that  first-class  mail  is  given 
preference  in  tube  service,  and  whenever  it  is  out  of  the  way  then 
second,  third,  and  fourth  class  mail,  where  it  can  be  received  by  the 
carriers,  is  continued ;  so  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  proportion  is 
first-class  mail  that  goes  through  the  tubes.  They  keep  the  tubes  in 
service  all  day  if  there  is  available  matter  that  can  oe  put  in  the 
carriers. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Maybe  you  did  not  understand  me.  I  wanted  an  esti- 
mate of  the  total  amount  of  first-class  mail  handled  at  these  different 
cities  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  so  as  to  be  able  to  com- 
pare one  city  with  another. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  mean  the  amount  handled  in  the 
tubes? 

Mr.  Snapp.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Handled  at  these  different  cities. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  Post-Oflice  receipts  would  be  about  the  most 
accurate  answer  to  that,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  Post-Office  receipts  would  show  the  outgoing,  but 
I  wanted  the  total  amount,  outgoing  and  incoming. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  committee  may  remember  that  at  my 
suggestion  a  special  weighing  of  the  mails  occurred  in  November, 
1899,  at  all  the  post-offices  of  the  country,  and  that  report,  I  think, 
will  show  the  amount  of  first-class  mail  handled  in  each  of  the  cities 
at  that  time  during  those  thirty  days. 

Mr.  Crew.  Originating  in  each  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Originating  in  each  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  FixLEY.  That  is  in  your  report  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes;  I  will  say  that  will  be  simply 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  will  be  of  no  value  so  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned 
now. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  of  no  value  at  the  time 
of  that  weighing,  because  it  was  found  afterwards  that  the  Chicago 
postmaster  made  an  estimate  in  place  of  giving  the  accurate  amounts. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  referred  to  tne  previous  one,  not  the  last  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  of  1890. 

Mr.  Crew.  1899  was  an  actual  weighing;  at  least  our  instructions 
were  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  correct,  that  it  was  the  weighing 
of  1890;  yes. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  And  that  was  the  reason  why  you  felt  justi- 
fied in  requesting  the  second  weighing. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  earnings  of  the  Chicago  office,  though,  must  have 
nearly  doubled  since  those  weighings,  and  the  transit  of  mail  has 
doubled. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Finley.  And  I  observe  your  estimates  are  a  trifle  over  $l,tiB3,- 

000  for  the  extension  and  existing  contracts  for  the  tube  service. 
Now,  in  your  judgment,  this  appropriation  would  continue  about 
that  amount  for  how  long,  about  how  many  years;  in  other  words, 

1  would  like  to  get  some  information  in  the  way  how  near  this  would 
come  to  completing  the  service  for  the  present  and  abaut  how  long 
that  completion  would  continue? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  whether  there  would  bo  any  demand 
for  further  extension  ? 

Mr.  Finley.  For  further  extension,  additional  appropriations. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Well,  that  is  a  question  it  probably  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  answer. 

Mr.  Finley.  A  mere  matter  of  judgment,  I  know. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  a  matter  of  conjecture;  but  I  would 
say  that  my  judgment  would  be  that  this  appropriation  would  not 
be  increased  until  after  the  four  veal's'  period  and  we  had  made  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  test  of  the  system  and  had  determined 
whether  or  not  we  should  recommend  the  purchase  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Finley.  Now,  General,  just  there.     I  was  under  the  impre^ssion 
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from  a  statement  made  by  you  a  while  ago  that  this  tube  service 
was  no  longer  experimental. 

Mr.  811ALLENBERGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then,  when  you  use  that  expression  now,  you  mean 
experimental  with  a  view  to  (Tovernment  purchase;  that  is  what  you 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  FixLEY.  You  are  satisfied  that  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  w^here  you  have  exist- 
ing contracts,  there  will  be  no  necessary  demand  for  an  extension 
of  the  service  in  those  cities  within  the  next  five  years? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  w^ould  be  no  demand  that  we  would 
feel  it  necessary  to  respect. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Let  me  call  the  General's  attention  to  page  50  of  the 
report.     In  regard  to  Cleveland,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  it  is  said : 

It  was  urged  that  terminal  faciUties  at  the  present  i>ost-ottic€  could  be 
secured  only  by  the  construction  of  a  mezzanine  floor,  and  the  expense  attached 
thereto  would  be  very  considerable.  The  change  of  the  lines  and  apparatus 
to  the  new  building  would  also  add  largely  to  the  expense.  Furthermore,  it  Is 
proposed,  and  the  project  seems  likely  to  be  carried  through,  to  build  a  union 
depot  at  a  point  east  of  the  present  location  and  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
general  post-offlce.  A  tube  line  laid  to  the  Union  Depot  at  this  time  by  way 
of  the  Erie  Depot  would  have  to  be  abandoned  upon  the  completion  of  such 
new  Union  Depot 

On  account  of  the  fact  then,  that  both  the  railroad  and  post-offlce  terminals 
are  temiwrary.  the  installation  of  pneumatic-tube  service  at  this  time  is  not 
favored. 

Would  not  that  language  indicate  that  possibly  in  the  near  future 
conditions  might  so  change  there  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  establish 
a  pneumatic-tube  service  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  think  that  is  what  Mr.  Finley  was  trying  to  ascer- 
tain— whether 'in  the  near  future  changes  might  not  be  made  at 
these  different  places  not  covered  now  by  the  reconmiendations. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  not  other  cities  not  inspected  yet,  such  as 
Indianapolis  and  Milwaukee- 


Mr.  PiNLEY.  And  New  Orleans- 


Mr.  Stafford  (continuing).  That  might  require  the  adoption  of 
this  service? 

The  Chairman.  Milwaukee  was  investigated  and  ruled  out. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would  add,  as  a  reply  to  that  question,  that 
that  is  simply  the  individual  judgment  of  myself  at  this  time.  There 
would  be  nothing  at  all  to  prevent  the  committee  and  Conffress  au- 
thorizing additional  appropriation  sufficient  to  cover  any  additional 
cities  that  upon  investigation  might  develop  the  need  of  this  service 
a  year  or  two  later ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  four-year  period 
will  pass  pretty  quickly,  and  we  could  give  assurance  to  those  cities 
that  we  might  install  it  under  more  favorable  conditions,  if  they 
would  wait  a  little  while,  I  rather  think  the  Department  would  feel 
like  holding  the  service  to  this  amendment  until  they  wanted  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  would  like  to  own  the  lines  ourselves. 

Mr.  Finley.  So,  General,  there  is  no  limit  in  the  matter  of  neces- 
sity, particularly.  It  is  a  matter  in  the  discretion  of  Congre&s — what- 
ever Congress  authorizes  the  Department  will  do? 
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Mr.  Shallenbergeic  Certainly. 

The  Chairmax.  I  think  either  last  year  or  year  before,  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  mine  as  to  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the 
maximum  amount  t©  meet  the  real  necessities  in  all  of  the  cities  of  the 
Union,  that  you  fixed  it  at  two  and  a  half  million  or  two  and  a  quar- 
ter million  dollars  annual  expenditure. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  I  fixed  it  at  a  million  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
millions  which,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  proper  demand  for 
tube  service  annually. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  it — two  and  a  half  million  dollars 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  I  think  would  cover  all  the 
service  that  I  would  agree  to  recommend  under  any  pressure  for  the 
entii-e  country, 

Mr.  Fin  ley.  That  is,  as  conditions  exist  now ;  but  five  or  ten  years 
from  now — not  that  we  will  wish  it,  but  perhaps  some  other  Second 
Assistant  PostmavSter-Gencral  and  another  Congress  will  be  in  then — 
there  might  be  a  demand  for  more,  and  then  it  woud  be  a  matter  that 
could  be  taken  up,  not  indefinitely,  but  to  an  amount  that  would  be  a 
very  great  appropriation  for  this  service. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  want  to  revert  to  a  matter  that  I  do  not  think  has 
been  mentioned — except  we  know  the  law.  The  limit  is  4  per  cent  of 
the  receipts  at  these  offices — ^that  is,  the  service  shall  not  cost  exceed- 
ing that.  I  would  like  to  know  why  the  limit  was  fixed  at  4  per  cent. 
Is  it  arbitrary,  or  is  there  some  good  reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  really  do  not  know  the  reason  that  prevails 
with  the  committees,  but  I  assume  that  it  was  to  safeguard  the  ex- 
penditures which  might  be  made 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  protection,  then? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  one  particular  facility  of  the  postal  service 
that  4  per  cent  of  the  revenue  was  supposed  to  be  a  very  moderate 
apportionment  for  a  service  as^desirable  as  this. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  For  quick  dispatch  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  Pardon  me,  but  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record 
at  this  point  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Shallenberger  which  I  referred  to. 
I  asked  Mr.  Shallenberger  this  question : 

Have  you  ever  made  a  calculation  of  what  amount  of  money  it  would  take 
to  provide  pneumatic- tube  service  to  all  cities  that  you  could  supply  under  the 
present  law? 

That  meant  the  4  per  cent  limitation — 

Mr.  Shallenbekoeb.  No ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  an  exceedingly  heavy  appropriation,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No  ;  I  should  think  not.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that 
the  aggregate  expenditure  could  exceed  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  taking 
all  cities  where,  in  our  judgment,  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  install  it 

That'  is  what  I  had  reference  to. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  So  you  know  of  no  reason  why  the  limit  was  fixed 
at  4  per  cent  other  than  that  there  should  be  some  point  beyond 
which  expenditure  should  not  go? 

Mr.  Shalx-enberger.  That  is  the  reason,  I  think.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  wise  provision,  too,  even  although  it  should  be  increased;  I 
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think  we  should  have  some  definite  limitation  in  regard  to  such 
expenditures. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  you  advise  an  increase? 

Mr.  Shallenbergeb.  Not  at  present. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  not  think  the  limit  is  too  high? 

Mr.  Sh ALLEN  BERGER.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  have  not  come  up  to  the  limit  in  any  case,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No,  but  I  think  under  favoring  conditions 
we  would  go  to  the  limit ;  conditions  are  not  favoring. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  cost  of  pneumatic- 
tube  lines  in  connection  with  your  recommendation  that  provision 
be  made  for  Government  purchase,  Government  ownership. 

Mr^  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Those  lines  are  valued  at  about  $330,000  a  mile,,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Oh,  no;  oh,  no;  I  think  from  $60,000  to 
$65,000  was  our  latest  guess. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  cost  of  the  tube  lines  from  $60,000  to  $65,000? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  the  equipment  and  power  necessary  to  operate 
them  be  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes;  in  addition. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  About  what  does  this  equipment  in  New  York  City 
cost? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  not  any  figures  on  that,  I  do  not 
think. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Have  you  an  approximation  that  you  could  give? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Crew.  There  is  a  general  estimate  that  is  given  by  the  general 
committee  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  is  that  in  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  In  the  pneumatic-tube  report  of  the  general  commission. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would  qualify  that  last  reply  by  referring 
to  the  report  of  the  pneumatic-tube  commission,  authorized  by  act  of 
June  2,  1900,  and  appointed  by  the  Postmaster-General,  composed  of 
several  eminent  engineers  and  business  men,  as  follows : 

(Referring  to  pa^e  11  of  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-Greneral 
relative  to  investigation  of  pneumatic-tube  systems). 

Theodore  C.  Search,  Philadelphia,  chairman ;  Robert  H.  Thurston, 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  S.  C.  Meade,  of  New  York;  Alfred  Brooks  Fry, 
of  New  York;  William  T.  Manning,  of  Baltimore;  Frederick  A. 
Halsey,  of  New  York,  and  Lyman  E.  Cooley,  of  Chicago.  In  their 
report  they  stated  that  the  pneumatic-tube  system  under  average 
city  conditions,  ten  miles  in  length,  a  double-tube  line,  would  cost 
$30,000  per  mile,  making  $300,000;  equipment,  one-half  of  same, 
$150,000;  i)ower  plant,  one-third  of  $300,000,  would  be  $100,000;  and 
real  estate  in  right  of  way,  one-sixth  of  $300,000,  would  be  $50,000 ;  or 
total  physical  value,  $600,000. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  commission  there  base  their  estimate  on  the 
average  city? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  it  true  that  in  some  cities  the  cost  would  be  much 
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more  than  in  others;  for  instance,  New  York  would  cost  more  than 
in  Chicago  or  Cleveland,  Ohio? 

Mr.  Shallenbebger.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Very  much  greater.  You  mentioned  in  your  state- 
ment a  while  ago  that  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  street- 
car companies  to  give  up  the  service  they  are  performing.  Am  I 
correct  in  that? 

Mr.  ShaIiLenberqer.  You  are  correct. 

Mr.  FiNLBY.  Does  that  prevail  to  any  ^ater  extent  in  the  cities 
that  have  pneumatic- tube  service  than  in  the  other  cities? 

Mr.  Shallenbebger.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  the  ^reat  cities  are 
the  ones  in  which  it  prevails,  and  those  are  the  cities  m  which  pneu- 
matic-tube service  is  recommended. 

Mr.  Fin  LEY.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  connec- 
tion or  community  of  interests  between  the  street-car  companies  and 
the  pneumatic-tube  service? 

Mr.  Shallenbebgeb.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection whatever. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  connection  ? 

Mr.  Shallenbebgeb.  I  do  not;  no. 

Mr.  Fin  LEY.  Then  in  order  to  install  the  service  that  is  contem- 
plated the  full  amount  of  your  estimate  here  would  be  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Shallenbebgeb.  It  would  be,  subject  to  the  possibility  of 
having  lower  bids. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Lower  bids.  Can  you  say  anything  as  to  the  likeli- 
hood or  probability  of  having  lower  bids  ? 

Mr.  Shallenbebgeb.  No  ;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  cost  to  the  same  company  of  extending  this  serv- 
ice for  a  couple  of  miles  would  be  less  per  mile  in  proportion,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Shallenbebger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Than  the  cost  of  the  present  service? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  So  that  you  might  reasonably  hope  to  receive  lower  bids 
for  the  extension  than  for  the  original  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  would  be  a  reasonable  expectation  if  we 
had  competition  at  all. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Or  even  without  comi>etition.  The  Government 
reserves  the  right,  does  it  not,  to  reject  any  and  all  bids? 

Mr.  Shaixenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Would  not  the  (Tovernment  expect  and  insist  upon 
receiving  a  more  favorable  bid  for  an  extension  than  it  did  for  the 
original  service,  inasmuch  as  the  power  plants  of  the  same  companies 
are  already  established,  which  is  said  to  be,  by  this  report. just  read, 
one-half  of  the  entire  mileage? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  *rhat  is  on  a  short  line,  of  course. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Ten  miles,  I  understood  it  was  estimated. 

Mr.  Crew.  One-third  of  the  cost,  it  is? 

Mr.  Shallenbebger.  It  is  one-third  of  the  cost.  Well,  as  I  have 
said,  we  might  reasonably  expect  lower  bids,  and  we  might  exercise 
the  discretion  of  setting  aside  all  bids  as  being  too  high,  unless  a 
substantial  reduction  was  accepted.  We  do  that  in  a  good  deal  of 
our  service  where  we  have  but  the  one  bid. 
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Mr.  Snafp.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  estimating  for  the 
cost  of  this  extension  that  that  was  not  taken  into  consideration.  Is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  SiiAiAiENBERGER.  That  is  true;  we  had  no  information  that 
would  justify  us  in  making  any  other  estimates. 

Mr.  Fin  LEY.  I  understood  you  that  the  company  having  the  con- 
tract in  New  York  City,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  I  think — ^that 
there  was  some  interest  between  them  in  common.  Am  I  correct  in 
that? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Except  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Finley.  What  was  the  third  city? 

The  Chairman.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  possibly 
New  York. 

Mr.  Finley.  Now,  the  only  company  that  is  outside  of  this  com- 
munity of  interests  has  no  contract,  has  it? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  the  Philadelphia  company;  it  is  known 
as  the  old  Batchellor  pneumatic-tube  system. 

Mr.  Finley.  Is  there  an  independent  company  in  New  York  other 
than  the  one  that  has  the  contract  there  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  is  no  independent  company  at  present. 

Mr.  Finley.  If  there  is  no  independent  company,  are  you  not 
forced  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  bid  of  that  company  in  New 
York,  so  long  as  they  do  not  go  above  the  limit  fixed  by  Congress  of 
$17,000  a  mile ;  are  you  not  compelled  to  accept  that  bid  or  discon- 
tinue the  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No;  for  the  reason  that  we  expect  an  inde- 
pendent company  in  New  York.  It  gives  us  notice  they  are  ready 
to  bid  if  we  advertise  for  the  service,  what  is  known  as  the  tubular 
dispatch 

Mr.  Finley.  How  long  before  the  service  is  to  begin  will  you  adver- 
tise and  enter  into  the  contract? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  defined  in  the  law;  we  must  adver- 
tise the  fact  not  less  than  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Finley.  I  say  how  long  before  the  contract  is  to  begin  do  you 
advertise  and  make  a  contract?  It  strikes  me  that  would  be  an  im- 
portant matter. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Department, 
depending  on  the  character  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Crew.  Usually  several  months. 

Mr.  Finley.  If  there  is  only  a  company  ready  to  get  ready  in 
New  York  City,  how  would  they  manage  to  make  progress  within  a 
few  months  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  over  the  service  in  the  event  they 
got  the  cojntract? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  This  company,  as  I  have  said,  would  not 
need  to  organize ;  it  has  already  in  their  possession  certain  tube  lines 
which  it  has  wrested  from  the  present  contractor,  because  they  were 
leased  to  him. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  mean  the  Tubular  Service  Company  has  now 
got  possession  of  those  tubes  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No;  the  old  Tubular  Dispatch  Company  of 
New  York  which  leased  its  lines  to  the  New  York  Newspaper  and 
Transportation  Company  in  order  that  that  company  might  bid  for 
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the  whole  service  in  New  York,  that  company  has,  through  the  action 
of  the  court  on  the  motion  of  its  bondholders,  secured  possession  of 
those  lines,  and  is  now  holding  them  until  such  time  as  we  put  out 
an  advertisement,  with  the  undei"standing  that  it  will  put  in  an 
independent  bid  for  the  entii'e  service,  just  as  the  old  company 
through  its  Boston  connections  may  put  in  a  bid  for  the  entire 
service.  In  other  words,  the  two  have  separated,  and  are  now  con- 
testing with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  those  lines,  each  having 
a  certain  portion  of  line  ready  for  service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  hope  to  receive  any  benefit  from  that  con- 
tention ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  do. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  To  go  back  to  your  recommendations  again — and  I 
confess  that  they  impress  me  somewhat — what,  in  your  judgment, 
would  be  the  cost  to  the  Government  for  all  the  tube  service  now  in 
operation  in  the  event  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Government  under  a 
purchase  on  a  2  per  cent  basis;  that  is,  interest  charges  at  2  per  cent, 
counting  it  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  made  no  estimate. 

Mr.  Fin  LEY.  Would  it  cost  more  or  less  than  the  Government  is 
paying  at  this  time,  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  would  cost  for  the  plant  in  addition  to  the 
operation  of  the  plant,  which  would  be  very  much  less  than  we  are 
compelled  to  pay  under  the  contract  system 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  If  you  could  purchase  these  lines  at  $100,000  a  mile 
and  calculate  2  per  cent  on  the  Government  investment,  the  cost  would 
be  very  much  less,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  should  have  to  estimate,  of  course,  the 
cost  of  labor,  and  the  necessary  cost  of  operation,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Well,  you  would  pay  the  present  operator's  pay, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No;  but  we  have  not  estimated  as  to  just 
what  proportion  that  would  be,  although  the  commission  did  estimate 
some  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gardner.  But  did  not  that  involve  an  estimate  of  the  wear 
and  tear,  the  difficulties  about  the  maintenance  of  the  tube,  the  length 
of  its  life,  the  cost  of  operation,  and  many  other  things  that  you 
could  not  estimate  without  going  into  detail,  inquirj',  and  calculation? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes;  tnat  is  very  true.  All  of  those  con- 
ditions, however,  are  present  with  the  contracting  companies,  and 
in  their  bids  they  include  all  that  cost.  Hence,  I  say  that  having 
experimented  now  for  years  and  years,  and  the  companies  haying 
present  the  necessary  expenditures,  they  are  willing  to  bid  so  much 
for  the  service,  and  the  Government  could  secure  the  service  for  loss. 
,  Mr.  FiNLEY.  We  have  your  estimates  here  of  $1,23*^,000  in  round 
figures,  as  to  what  you  think  is  a  proper  sum  to  be  appropriated  for 
tube  service,  and  the  extension  of  this  service  durinor  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Now,  what  amount  in  addition  to  the  $822,000  would 
you  sav  would  be  sufficient  to  give  relief  and  install  the  service  whore 
It  is  of  the  greatest  need,  where  there  is  the  most  necessity  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  really  cover  it  all  in  this  present  recom- 
mendation— all  that  is  really  needed. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  So  you  think  you  could  not  say  that  you  consider  it 
more  necessary  in  one  place  than  in  another.     Am  I  correct  in  that  ? 
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Mr.  Shallenberoer.  No,  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  it  was 
not  needed  more  in  one  place  than  in  another ;  but  I  say  it  is  needed 
in  the  several  places  we  have  recommended,  and  also  that  they  are 
the  only  cities  where  the  conditions,  in  our  opinion,  justify  us  in 
recommending  the  service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  all  those  cities  have  the  same  necessity  for  the 
service,  in  your  judgment! 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  No,  sir;   not  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Well,  if  you  take  those  that  have  the  greatest  neces- 
sity for  it,  what  would  you  saj'  as  to  the  amount  necessary  to  be 
appropriated? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  would  not  feel  that  I  could  recommend  an 
additional  appropriation 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  not  asking  you  that;  I  am  saying,. in  case  you 
would  only  take  those  cities  that  have  the  greatest  necessity  for  the 
service,  what  amount  would  you  estimate  would  be  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Oh!*^ 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  which  of  these  several  cities 
recommended  for  would  you  give  preference  to? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  that  would 
require  a  little  further  analysis. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman,  That  was  the  constniction  I  put  on  it,  and  that  is 
why  I  objected. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  No;  I  said  in  the  sense  thei*e  was  greater  necessity  for 
the  service  in  some  cities  than  in  other  cities,  what  would  be  the 
amount  we  would  require? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  And  if  I  should  name  the  places  where  the 
greatest  necessity  occurs,  of  course  I  would  have  to  eliminate  the  other 
cities. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  did  not  mean  that,  but  in  the  event  you  did  do  that, 
what  would  the  amount  be  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  have  recommended,  (xeneral,  a  provision  of 

law  in  looking  to  the  ownership  of  these  tubes  by  the  Government. 

Before  proposmg  that  provision  of  law  did  you  take  into  considera- 

.  at  ion  the  question  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Government  over  these  tubes 

and  the  ground  under  which  they  will  run,  as  to  purchase? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  In  a  general  way,  I  think,  all  the  questions 
involved  wei'e  taken  into  consideration.  Not  being  a  lawyer  myself 
1  have  had  the  counsel  of  legal  minds,  as  well  as  administrative  minds, 
and  the  conclusions  reached  justified  the  belief  that  the  provision  rec- 
ommened  is  a  safe  one,  and  would  permit  the  Government  to  secure, 
under  proper  legislative  authority,  the  ownership  and  maintenance 
:»f  those  lines. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Yes;  now,  if  the  question  of  jurisdiction  has  l)een 
considered  and  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  is  such  that  it  is  safe  on 
the  side  of  the  Government,  what  does  that  imply:  That  under  the 
post-office  and  post-roads  clause  of  the  Constitution  whenever  the 
Government  should  come  in  poss(^ssion  of  a  tube  leading  under  a 
street,  that  that  becomes  a  post-road,  and  the  (xovernment  jurisdiction 
ousts  the  municipal  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  ITnder  the  general  law  all  streets  are  post- 
roads,  they  being  highways. 
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Mr.  Gardner.  That  does  not  answer  the  Question  at  all.  This  must 
become  a  Government  post-road,  over  which  your  jurisdiction  is  well 
nigh  exclusive,  or  else  you  have  practically  no  jurisdiction  at  all. 
\ATiat  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  down  Market  street,  in 
Philadelphia,  for  example,  there  are  gas  mains  and  water  mains  and 
j^wers,  and  various  municipal  conduits  that  have  been  going  in  there 
for  many  years.  Now,  there  is  a  pneumatic  tube.  The  Government 
purchases  that  tube.  What  jurisdiction  in  the  Government  goes 
along  with  it?  That  has  got  to  be  replaced  and  repaired  by  virtue 
of  that  ownership  under  the  post-roads  and  post-officas  clause. 

Is  the  Government  to  so  and  open  Market  street  when  it  pleases, 
i-eplace  as  it  pleases?  Will  it  remain  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  oi 
Pennsylvania  or  not  ?  That  is  the  question.  How  is  the  G9vernment 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  municipal  bodv  of  Philadelphia,  goin^  to 
reach  thelJnited  States?  Now,  you  either  have  practically  absmute 
jurisdiction  there  to  do  as  you  please,  or  you  have  none  at  all ;  which 
is  it? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  that  point. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  United  States  Government,  in  the  purchase  of 
a  site  for  a  post-office  building,  which  it  erects  under  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  insists  on  the  abrogation  of  jurisdiction  by  the  State, 
which  in  our  Eastern  States,  I  will  say  in  parenthesis,  leads  to  very 
great  confusion.  The  State  legislature  finds  itself  powerless  as  to 
street  legislation.  Municipalities  in  some  instances  have  to  lay  the 
Grovernmeiit  pavements  and  then  seek  an  appropriation  down  here, 
which  sometimes  they  get,  and  sometimes  tney  get  tired  of  waiting 
for  it  and  pocket  the  loss. 

But  this,  it  seems  to  me,  becomes  a  serious  question,  looking  to  the 
future  of  Government  ownership,  because  the  Government  proposes 
to  own  a  tube  line  under  a  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  city  of  New 
Ybrk  or  Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  Now,  the  Government  is  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Illinois  in  Chicago,  and  ftie  board  of  aldermen 
in  Chicago  has  its  regulations  about  opening  streets,  or  else  the  Gov- 
ernment is  supreme,  and  goes  there  and  does  as  it  pleases,  without 
regard  to  the  ordinances  of  Chicago  or  the  statutes  of  Illinois,  If 
there  is  to  be  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  then,  of  course,  it  must  be 
fully  set  out.  to  the  last  detail,  in  an  act  of  the  legislature  conceding 
jurisdiction  to  the  Government  over  the  ground  under  which  those 
tubes  lie. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  jurisdiction  is  absolute,  the  muni- 
cipal jurisdiction  is  absolute,  or  there  is  a  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
which  must  be  a  matter  of  agreement,  I  take  it.  Which  is  contem- 
plated by  the  Department;  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  law  officer? 
I  ask  the  question  because,  if  the  purchase  of  a  pipe  under  an  im- 
portant street  in  a  municipality  under  the  post-roads  clause  of  the 
Constitution  is  going  to  pve  the  Government  practically  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  that  highway,  it  is  a  very  important  matter  to  the 
municipalities. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  subject  will  be  fully  considered  and  a 
report  made  to  the  committee  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
Department  to  make  a  report,  when  the  option  of  purchase  is  likely 
to  be  affected.  •  ^ 

Mr.  Gardner.  But  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  the  Government 
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might  be  as  objectionable  as  exclusive  jurisdiction,  by  the  munici- 
pality ? 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  might  go  even  further.  Under  the  law  of  Illi- 
nois the  title  to  the  street  itself  may  be  in  an  individual  with  the 
right  of  easement  only  in  the  public,  and  that  might  be  the  cast*  in 
Chicago.  I  know  that  it  is  true  in  a  good  many  of  the  principal 
streets  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gardner.  My  questions  may  not  be  opportune.  They  are  asked 
in  view  of  two  things:  One,  the  assumption  that  the  tubes  now  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  are  there  by  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature, conferred  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  that  the  franchises 
are  no  doubt  granted  with  limitations.  Now,  the  question  of  whether 
the  Government  is  going  to  take  them  with  those  limitations  or 
whether  it  is  going  to  take  jurisdiction  over  those  highways  by  reason 
of  having  a  post-road  with  a  pipe  under  it  is  a  question ;  whether  this 
legislation  as  passed  is  going  to  abrogate  the  limitations  set  by  the 
States,  and  if  it  does,  I  take  it,  it  would  go  for  the  saying  that  the 
States  would  want  to  be  heard.  Certainly  the  municipalities  would 
want  to  be  heard. 

If  the  National  Government  by  the  purchase  of  the  pneumatic  tube 
from  the  Pennsylvania  depot  to  the  Philadelphia  post-office  is  going 
to  take  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  most  im])ortant  business  street, 
open  it  and  close  it  as  it  pleases,  repair  it  or  not  as  it  pleases  (because 
if  it  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  it  they  can  not  bring  suit  against  the 
Government;  nobody  can  bring  suit  against  the  Government  for 
damages  that  might  occur  in  the  doing  of  that  work  as  they  can 
against  individuals),  it  opens  a  broad  field  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Mr.  Gardner,  can  the  seller  dispose  of  more  than  he 
has,  and  what  has  he?  A  franchise,  a  right  to  maintain  and  operate 
tubes.  Now,  when  the  Government  comes  to  purchase  that  it  pur- 
chases simply  the  righ^^  that  that  individual  company  may  have,  and 
then  arises  the  further  question  whether  the  Government  will  want  to 
exercise  the  exclusive  control  of  the  additional  power.  Then  it  must 
confer  with  the  municipality  or  State. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  is  the  very  question  I  am  driving  at — whether 
that  is  true,  or  whether  under  the  post-offices  and  post-roads  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Government  having  taken  over  a  pipe  under  a 
street  through  which  the  mail  is  conveyed 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  That  is  a  franchise. 

Mr.  Gardner.  But  it  has  taken  over  the  pipe,  whether  the  (xovern- 
meiit  can  not  right  here,  through  this  committee  and  the  House,  take 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  that  post-road  by  reason  of  occupying  it? 

Mr.  (joebel.  That  would  be  another  proposition. 

Mr.  Gardner.  No;  that  is  the  proposition  I  am  trying  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Gk)EBEL.  That  is  not  involved,  it  would  seem  to  me,  in  a  ques- 
tion of  the  purchase  of  the  property  and  the  franchise  which  the 
company  may  own  or  may  have. 

Mr.  (lARDNER.  I  was  asking  my  question  with  a  view  of  wliat 
would  follow  Government  ownership.  Now,  if  the  (lovernmeiit  be- 
comes the  owner  of  a  pipe  through  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or 
Chicago,  and  there  is  any  conflict  of  authority,  and  the  power  is 
found  in  the  Constitution  for  Congress  to -control  the  matter,  the 
Post-Office  Department  coming  here,  the  committee  is  going   to  con- 
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fer  the  power,  and  the  House  is  going  to  ratify  it,  and  the  people, 
who  have  the  power,  exercise  it  ymen  the  question  arises,  and  if  the 
power  exists  in  that  clause  of  the  Constitution,  the  outcome  would 
oe  practically  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
But  at  any  rate,  you  say,  they  get  just  the  powers. 

Suppose  your  proposition  is  right  and  the  Government  takes  over  a 
tube,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  the  franchise  and  the  whole  thing, 
and  to-morrow  they  proceed  to  open  the  street  contrary  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  Chicago,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  What  is  the  remedy  against 
the  United  States  Government  ?  Suppose  it  has  left  that  open  with- 
out a  light  and  your  carriage  drives  in  there,  what  is  the  remedy 
against  the  United  States  Govermnent  ? 

Mr.  (joebel.  I  concede  that  that  is  another  question  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  consider  as  to  whether  it  is  going  to  recognize 
that  absolute  power  over  the  streets  in  reference  to  that,  but  in  what 
Mr.  Shallenberger  said  in  reference  to  the  proposed  purchase,  or  that 
the  Government  would  own  a  tube  system,  that  can  have  reference 
only  to  what  the  company  or  individual  might  own,  which  the  Gov- 
•ernment  might  purchase,  leaving  the  other  question  to  be  considered 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  am  asking  these  questions  with  the  view  to  the  col- 
lateral thing  that  we  know  is  going  to  happen.  If  the  power  is  in  the 
Constitution  the  Government  is  going  to  exercise  it;  if  it  is  the  owner 
of  those  pipes  it  is  not  going  to  ask:  anyone  whether  they  want  to 
repair  one  or  take  one  up  or  put  one  down,  but  it  will  go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Gardner,  that  you  proceed  with 
the  examination  of  Mr.  Shallenberger,  and  leave  these  legal  argu- 
ments for  the  executive  sessions  of  the  committee  when  we  have  nn- 
ished  with  the  witnesses  who  appear  before  us. 

.  Mr.  Gardner.  I  do  -not  know  whether  the  General  desires  to 
answer  more  specifically.  He  says  that  he  consulted  legal  minds  and 
i»dministrtive  minds,  and  he  thinks  it  is  a  safe  proposition. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  might  in  justice  to  the  Department  modify 
that  somewhat  by  saying  that  I  have  consulted  such  legal  advise  as 
I  have  in  my  own  bureau  of  the  Department,  together  with  the 
administrative  officers,  and  the  question  was  not  presented  in  the 
form  in  which  you  asked  it.  It  would  be  very  carefully  considered 
before  we  would  take  any  action  under  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Department  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Is  that  adviser  a  civil-service  lawyer? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  He  is.  I  will  not  say  that  he  has  specifically 
considered  this  jpoint.  I  will  only  say  that  he  is  a  lawyer  accredited 
to  the  Attorney-General's  Office  and  has  practiced  in  the  courts  of  the 
District  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  think  there  is  no  use  to  pursue  this  further  with 
the  General,  because  he  says  he  is  not  aware  that  that  ])oint  has  been 
specifically  considered. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  the  question  was  put  to  you  whether,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment was  vested  under  these  new  contracts  with  the  termination 
of  the  contract  in  five  years,  and  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
clause  as  suggested,  whether  it  would  lead  to  a  higher  rate  than  if 
it  was  for  an  absolute  ten-year  period  without  any  such  limitation 
of  termination;  I  wish  to  ask  whether  that  clause  in  the  proposed 
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amendment  vesting  in  the  Government  the  right  to  purchase  at  the 
end  of  a  year's  period  under  tlie  terms  therein  expressed  would  not 
result,  in  your  opinion,  in  obtaining  a  lower  rate,  in  that  capital 
would  be  more  ready  to  invest  its  funds  in  a  utility  that  could  only  be 
used  by  the  Government  if  it  knew  that  its  plant  would  be  purchased 
by  arbitration,  or  by  some  other  means,  at  the  end  of  the  period  when 
the  Government  saw  fit  to  appropriate  it? 

Mr.  Sn ALLEN BERGER.  I  havc  no  present  information  that  would 
enable  me  to  answer  that  question.  It  is  problematical,  and  the  De- 
partment would  have  the  right  to  cancel  the  contract  at  the  end  of 
the  five  years  absolutely;  there  would  be  no  intimation  clear  and  dis- 
tinct that  the  Government  w-ould  desire  to  purchase  at  the  end  of 
the  five-year  period ;  we  would  simply  have  the  option  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  you  propose,  then,  and  would  you  intimate 
to  the  contractor  that  you  would  purchase  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year 
period  and  have  l^is  line  discarded,  if  the  Government  saw  fit  to  do  so, 
or  what  would  be  the  reason  for  giving  this  notice  to  the  contractor  to 
terminate  it  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  only  reason  for  it  is  the  special  preference 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  I  may  sa^,  that  he  shall  not  be  bound 
absolutely  to  a  contract  for  ten  years,  if  for  any  reason  the  interests 
of  the  Government  should  suggest  a  shorter  term. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  under  the  proposed  amendment  one  of  those 
reasons  mi^ht  be  the  advantage  to  the  Government  of  operating  it  by 
itself,  and  in  that  contingency  the  Government  would  go  ahead  anci 
appropriate  by  eminent  domain  or  other  means,  according  to  the 
specifications  of  the  contract,  the  plant  that  is  then  established,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafi-x)rd.  Would  that  factor  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
rental  for  the  period  contracted  for,  or  would  it  have  the  effect  of • 
lessening  the  rental  of  the  prospective  purchaser  under  such  condi- 
tions, upon  snch  terms  as  might  be  agreed  upon  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  l>eing  no  assurance  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  become  a  purchaser,  I  can  not  see  that  it  would  affect  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Stafix)rd.  But  there  is  a  possibility  that  that  case  might 
happen  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Staf^'ord.  And  it  might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
tractor if  such  a  contingency  happens? 

Mr.  Silu^len BERGER.  1  doii't  think  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  would  not  redound  to  the  benefit  of  a  contractor 
to  have  it.s  plant  purchased  by  the  Government  when  under  the  verv 
nature  of  things  there  is  no  other  purchaser  in  the  market  for  that 
kind  of  a  utility? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  the  Government  should  see  fit  to  cancel 
the  contract  the  plant  would  be  on  the  hands  of  the  contractor,  and 
would  be  worthless. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  not  the  possibility  of  its  being  purchased — I 
do  not  think  your  answer  meets  the  query 

Mr.  SnALiiNBERGER.  I  think  no  answer  I  can  frame  would  do  it. 
because  I  can  have  no  means  of  information  which  in  my  judgment 
will  permit  me  to  give  yoji  a  definite  answer. 
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Jlr.  Stafbx^rd.  With  a  business  man  would  not  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  a  contingency  in  which  his  plant  would  be  purchased  oper- 
ate with  him  in  making  a  lower  rate  for  a  ten-year  period  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  what  profit  he 
is  hoping  to  make  out  of  his  ownership  of  the  patent  and  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  the  Government  should  contract  specifically  that 
it  would  not  during  this  period  purchase  the  plant,  but  would  discard 
it,  would  that  be  operative  rather  than  a  contract  which  provides  that 
under  certain  contingency  it  w^ould,  if  the  terms  could  be  agreed  upon, 
appropriate  it  and  purchase  it? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  kinds  of  patents  are  there  now  in  use 
in  the  operation  of  the  pneumatic  tubes* 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do  not  remember;  I  do  not  know,  in  fact. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  either  of  your  assistants  present  know  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  I  could  not  tell ;  I  know  there  are  several ;  but  I  do  not 
know  how  many. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  the  systems  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
ca^,  and  St.  Louis  different  from  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Slightly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  particulars  do  they  differ  in  the  main,  if 
any? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  can  not  give  the  specific  difference. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  Mr.  Crew  state  whether  the  njachinery  in  any 
two  cities  is  alike? 

Mr.  Crew.  I  can  say  this,  that  even  in  New  York  we  have  different 
machines  at  different  stations;  some  of  the  old  machines  are  in,  and 
some  of  the  improved  machines  are  in  at  other  stations. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  which  are  the  two  last 
cities  to  have  this  service  installed,  is  the  machinery  the  same? 

Mr.  Crew.  It  is  different  at  different  stations  in  Chicago,  I  think. 
I  think  the  machinery  in  St.  Louis  is  the  same,  or  on  the  same  model 
at  each  of  the  places.  « 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do  not  regard  the  present  patents  as  being 
of  very  serious  expense. 

Mr.  Stafford,  i  ou  say  that  at  present,  as  I  understand  you,  there 
are  two  companies  in  New  York  that  own  different  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem there? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Two  companies  originally  owned  the  respec- 
tive lines,  one  line  having  been  leased  to  the  present  contracting 
coinpany. 

Mt.  Stafford.  And  at  present  how  many  companies  own  the  pneu- 
matic tubes  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Two  companies,  so  far  as  I  know ;  the  present 
contracting  company,  the  New  \  ork  Newspaper  and  Transportation 
Company,  having  the  line  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn,  and  having 
leased  the  lines  from  the  other  company  from  the  post-office  to  the 
Grand  Central. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  original  compaii}^  owned  certain  lines  of  its 
own  and  leases  the  remainder  of  the  lines  there  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  recentljr,  by  reason  of  court  proceedings,  some 
of  these  leased  lines  have  got  in  control  of  a  different  company  ? 
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Mr.  Shallenberger.  Have  been  taken  by  the  bondholders  of  the 
original  company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  those  bondholders  are  the  same  parties  in  inter- 
est that  control  the  Boston  Company,  or  are  they  different? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  are  different;  the  party  now  controlling 
the  New  York  Newspaper  and  Transportation  Company  is  the  Boston 
interest. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  these  bondholders  are  separate  and  distinct? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Separate  and  distinct. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  they  are  in  control  of  how  large  a  part  of  the 
New  York  line? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  are  in  control  of  about  3^  miles  out  of 
the  entire  24  miles. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  in  their  communications  to  the  Department 
do  they  seek  merelv  to  make  a  bid  on  the  miles  that  they  now  control 
by  reason  of  foreclosure  proceedings,  or  receivership  procee-dings,  or 
do  they  seek  to  compete  for  the  whole  service  ? 

Mr.  SnALLENBERCiER.  They  advise  me  that  they  sought  to  bid  on 
the  whole  service,  if  the  advertisement  could  issue  at  once. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  all  these  cities  where  the  pneumatic-tube  service 
is  in  existence,  and  where  the  electric-line  service  was  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  its  establishment,  is  the  electric  car  line  service  still 
continued  ?    . 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  not  the  expenses  of  management  in  these  re- 
spective cities  in  which  the  pneumatic-tube  service  is  installed,  and  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  be  installed,  vary  considerably  ? 

Mr.  Shallenbercer.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  because  we  have 
no  interest  particularly  in  the  expense^of  the  companies. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Not  i?o  far  as  the  companies  are  concerned,  but  the 
relative  expenditures  for  postal  service  5n  these  respective  cities  as 
compared  with  the  receipts ;  do  they  not  vary  considerably  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes;  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  •after  the  pneumatic-tubt*  service  is  installed 
there  is  no  discontinuance  to  any  appreciable  degree  in  the  electric 
car  line  service  or  screen-wagon  service  which  it  supplements? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  is  a  substantial  reduction. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  understand  it,  the  reason  for  this  is  not  that 
the  pneumatic-tube  service  results  in  any  substantial  reduction,  but 
it  is  justified  only  in  increased  efficiency  of  the  service  by  reason  of 
quic^ess  of  dispatch  ? 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  You  misunderstood  me;  it  is  for  both  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understand  that  was  your  reply  to  Mr.  Finley's 
question.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  more  equitable  to  the 
service  in  the  cities  throughout  the  country  to  have  this  service  in- 
stalled only  where  thei-e  would  be  a  favorable  showing  as  between 
the  receipts  and  expenditures,  rather  than  having  it  installed  dis- 
regarding the  amount  of  exf)enditures  there? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  the  relation  of  the  expenditure  for 
the  pneumatic-tube  service  to  the  revenue  of  the  city  as  mdicating  the 
volume  of  business  in  the  city  is  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the 
relative  needs  of  the  service. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  As  the  expenditure  of  the  extension  of  the  service 
will  come  up  before  the  committee  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Crew  or 
Mr.  Shalleiiberger  if  there  are  any  special  reasons  other  than  those 
contained  in  the  report  as  found  in  Mr.  Shallenberger's  report  that 
exist  in  these  cities  where  it  is  recommended  for  establishment  for 
the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  assume  to  say  for  the  committee  that  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  committee  made  the  best  presentation  they 
t'ould  of  the  needs  of  the  service  in  the  respective  cities.  I  am  not 
prej^ared  to  say  that  they  comprise  all  the  reasons. 

ilr.  Crew.  T^hey  merely  summarize  them,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Take  the  case  of  Baltimore,  where  it  is  sought  to 
extend  the  service  fi'om  the  general  post-office  to  two  railroad  depots, 
and  where  it  is  shown  that  there  is  not  more  than  twenty  minutes, 
time  required  to  transfer  the  mail  as  at  present  in  screen-wagon 
service  from  the  post-office  to  the  respective  stations;  what  is  the 
special  reason,  if  any,  which  would  justify  the  installation  of  the 
service  there? 

Mr.  Crew.  I  would  answer,  the  amount  of  mail  that  is  handled 
there  and  the  necessity  of  quick  delivery  to  trains,  making  connec- 
tions that  they  would  not  be  able  to  make  with  wagons. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  the  fifteen  minutes  or  eighteen  minutes  sav- 
ing as  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  pneumatic-tube  service  would 
give  the  increased  efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Chew.  Give  a  chance  to  make  connections  for  certain  mails 
that  you  could  not  otherwise  make. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  officials  of  the 
Post-Office  Department,  to  your  knowledge,  that  in  the  dispatch  of 
mails  for  short  distances  from  post-offices  to  depots  for  outgoing 
mails  the  pneumatic-tube  s^vice  does  not  furnish  any  gre^t  add< 
advantage  in  the  dispatch  of  mails? 

Mr«  Shallenberger.  We  have  undertaken  to  say  that  in  some  of 
those  cities  where  the  distances  are  short  it  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  expense  for  installation.' 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wherein  are  the  conditions  different  in  Baltimore 
from  in  those  cities  where  the  expense  is  not  justified  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  would  save  a  little  more  time  and  the 
distance  is  a  little  greater  there  than  in  some  of  those  cities.  One 
feature  that  should  he  considered  is  that  not  only  do  we  save  time  in 
transmission  by  the  tube,  as  compared  with  the  schedule  of  the 
wagon  service,  but  we  must  remember  that  heavv  mails  require 
a  certain  length  of  time  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  from  the  wag- 
ons, and  we  must  remember  the  delays  that  occur  at  the  terminal 
points  in  starting  the  mail  delivered  by  wagon.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  pneumatic  tube  is  that  just  as  soon  as  the  mail  is  received 
from  the  train  on  the  truck  and  carted  into  the  room  the  mail  becomes 
a  continuous  stream  from  the  depot  to  the  table  of  the  post-office, 
saving  not  only  the  time  in  transit  but  the  time  it  takes  to  unload  and 
load  the  wagon,  and  the  time  it  takes  to  cart  it  back  on  the  trHcks  to 
the  tables. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  incoming  mail  arrives 
at  some  of  these  large  stations  there  is  delay  in  case  of  the  pneumatic- 
tube  service  in  the  assortment  of  it  from  the  large  bags,  so  as  to  enable 
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it  to  be  placed  in  the  smaller  packages  for  carriage  by  the  pneumatic 
tulx^s,  which  compensates  for  the  saving  you  just  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Sh ALLEN BERGER.  I  think  not,  because  those  separations  are 
made  on  the  train  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Staf^x^rd.  When  the  mail  arrives  at  stations  in  large  quanti- 
ties it  is  not  in  these  small  bags  ready  for  dispatch  in  pneumatic 
tubes,  as  I  understand  it,  but  in  large  bags,  which  require  separation 
at  the  railroad  stations,  which  may  be  done  afterwards  at  the  main 
postal  system  in  case  it  is  carried  by  screen-wagon  service,  and  not 
by  pneumatic-tube  service. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  does  not-  affect  the  general  statement  that  I 
made,  that  no  matter  what  delay  there  may  be  in  opening  the  mail 
that  delay  is  no  gteater  under  either  condition,  whether  sent  by 
pneumatic  tube  or  wagon.  It  must  be  made  at  one  or  the  other 
terminal,  and  there  is  a  continuous  stream  of  mail  by  the  pneumatic 
tube ;  it  comes  in  as  rapidlv  to  the  table  in  the  post-office  as  the  clerks 
can  handle  it  and  dispatcR  it,  hence  there  is  no  delay  whatever,  as 
compared  with  the  delay  that  is  necessitated  at  times  in  waiting  for  a 
full  wagonload  of  mail  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded. 

Moreover,  the  clerks  are  kept  more  continuously  at  work  in  dis- 
patching the  mail  that  arrives  during  the  day  than  when  they  are 
required  to  sack  it  and  wait  for  a  wagon  load;  or  if  not.  wait  for  a 
wagon  load,  dispatch  it  by  eveiy  half  wagon,  which  is  done  at  con- 
siderable cost.  First-class  mail,  in  other  words,  handled  by  the  pneu- 
matic tube  is  in  continuous  streauLs  between  the  respective  offices 
and  stations. 

The  mail  that  is  delivered  by  wdgon  and  electric  car  is  delivered  in 
bulk  and  under  conditions  which  necessarily  delay  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  stations  in  any  of  these  cities  that  are  recom- 
mende(Lfor  this  service  for  the  first  tftie,  do  they  supply  residence 
districts? 

Mr.  Crew.  Not  to  eny  extent;  no,  sir.  Mainly  for  business  loca- 
tions. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  they  as  much  for  business  locations  as  that 
station  at  Tenth  and  Columbia  avenue,  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Crew.  That  station  at  Tenth  and  Columbia  avenue  is  covered 
by  pi-esent  contract,  and  is  under  the  former  commissioner 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Crew.  We  hope  they  are  better. 

(Adjaimied.) 
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Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads, 

HorsE  OF  Representatives, 

Monday^  January  29^  1906. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  8.  SHALLENBEROER,  SECOND  ASSIST- 
ANT POSTMASTEE-OENERAL,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MR.  JAMES  H. 
CREW,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  RAILWAY  ADJUSTMENTS,  MR. 
O.  F.  STONE,  CHIEF  CLERK,  AND  MR.  ALEXANDER  GRANT, 
ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE. 

Subconunittee  called  to  order  at  10.B5  a.  m. 

The  CnAiR3iAN.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Shallenberger  would  like 
to  make  some  further  statement  in  relation  to  the  pneumatic-tube 
rsei-vice,  and,  while  we  have  passed  that  item,  we  will  return  to  it,  and 
you  may  make.  General,  such  suggestions  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Department  on  the  pneumatic-tube  service,  I  have 
given  a  somewhat  further  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  I  desire 
to  submit  now  an  amendment  in  a  little  different  phraseology,  includ- 
ing the  provision  for  option  of  Government  purchase,  and  also  to  sub- 
mit in  connection  with  that  a  letter  which  1  have  prepared  to  your- 
self as  chairman,  explaining  at  some  length  the  views  of  my  office  in 
relation  to  that  option.  At  the  same  time  I  thought  it  well  to  pre- 
pare two  other  amendments  which  might  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  event  that  it  decided  to  efiminate  from  its  recommenda- 
tions the  idea  of  Government  purchase  Or  Government  ownership  of 
the  tubes.  I  have  prepared  the  two  amendments  so  that  one  of  them, 
while  eliminating  Government  ownership,  retains  the  option  of  ter- 
minating the  contract  in  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster-General 
after  four  years,  on  one  year's  notice,  the  other  amendment  being  a 
provision  for  a  straight  ten  years.  I  do  this  because  we  deem  it  of 
great  hnportance  that  the  pKraseology  of  any  amendment  should  be 
very  carefully  considered,  in  order  that  its  construction  may  not  be 
doubtful,  and  so  that  it  may  be  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Therefore  I  suggest  this  amendment  be  considered  for  reducing 
the  appropriation  from  the  aggregate  amount  asked  for,  which  was 
$1.233,67r>.84,  to  an  even  $900,000,  and  requesting  that  authority  be 
granted  for  contracts  not  exceeding  the  aggregate  first  named.  The 
phraseology  of  this  amendment  is  in  this  form 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  theory  that  vou  would  not  be  able 
to  conclude  contracts  for  the  extension  within  the  i^eriod  of  that  fiscal 
year  i 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  with  the  understanding  that  if  we  should 
place  the  contracts  after  advertisement,  and  as  early  as  might  be 
practicable,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ><H*ure  the  completion  of  the 
lines  and  the  certification  of  the  service  as  early  as  I  had  formerly 
believed  possible;  and  that  as  the  certification  of  the  service  will  de- 
termine tne  time  when  pay  begins,  it  will  begin  later  in  the  fiscal  year 
than  I  had  apprehended,  therefore  it  would  not  be  possible,  perhaps, 
for  the  Department  to  use  more  than  $000,000  within  the  n^\i  fiscal 
vear.     I  have  therefore  rewritten  tlie  amendment  as  follows: 

VitT  the  trnnsmissioii  of  mnil  by  pneimmtic  tubes  or  other  sliuiljir  devices, 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars ;    and  the  Postmaster-General  is  hereby  author- 
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ized  to  enter  Into  contracts  not  exceeding,  in  the  aggregate,  one  million  two 
hundred  thirty-three  thousand  six  hundred  seventy-six  dollars  and  eighty-four 
cents,  under  the  i)rovIsions  of  the  law,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years, 
and  with  the  right  of  termination,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
of  any  such  contract  at  the  end  of  any  year  of  the  contract  term  after  four 
years  on  one  year's  notice,  and  with  tlie  option  of  purchase  by  the  (Jovernment, 
upon  the  terms  and  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  law,  of  the 
tubes  and  apinirtenances,  including  valid  patents  deemed  essential  to  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  at  the  end  of  any  year  of  tlie  contnict  term  after  four 
years  on  one  j-ear's  notice. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  included  another  suggestion  here 
different  from  that  which  I  submitted  on  Friday.  I  say,  '•  the 
option  of  purchase  by  the  (Jovernment  upon  the  terms  and  in  the 
manner  to  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  law/-  thus  answering  one  or 
two  question  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  the  Department 
going  forward  without  further  legislation  to  pledge  the  Government 
to  purchase.  In  support  of  that  amendment  I  desire  to  submit  the 
following  letter: 

Post-Office  Department. 
Second  Assistant  Postmasteb-Generai., 

Washington,  January  27,  1906. 

Sir:  In  sui)port  of  the  re(?ommendation  for  the  insertion  \i\  all  future  con- 
tracts for  pneumatic-tube  service  of  a  provision  giving  to  the  Government  the 
option  of  purchase,  I  Invite  attention  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  beginning  on  page  51,  as  follows: 

"The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  renewal  of  leases  for  a  i^erlod  of  ten 
years,  with  an  option  of  purchase  by  the  Government,  should  be  authorized 
by  •Ck)ngress,  or  an  outright  purchase  of  the  tubes  now  in  operation,  including 
valid  patents  deemed  essentlaF  to  construction  and  maintenance,  should  be 
provided  for  by  adequate  appropriations.  The  standard  8-inch  tube  now  in 
use  has  demonstrated  Its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  Department  and  the 
limitation  of  the  law  as  to  the  extent  to  w^hich  the  tubes  may  be  used  in  large 
cities  yielding  principal  i)ostal  revenue  defines  under  recent  investigation  the 
cost  of  the  general  introduction  of  the  system  with  sufficient  exactness  to 
enable  Congress  to  safeguard  the  expenditures  in  providing  for  ultimate  pur- 
chase. The  expensive  plant  required,  its  exclusive  use  by  the  Government,  the 
impossibility  of  securing  adequate  competition,  the  timidity  of  capital  in  in- 
vesting in  bonds  based  on  a  four-year  contract,  the  fact  that  the  Government 
has  a  monopol^f'  of  carrying  first-class  mail,  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  mail 
necessarily  carried  by  pneumatic  tubes,  these  and  other  considerations  seem 
to  Justify  Government  ownership  of  tubes  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and 
as  well  the  most  favorable  leases  that  can  be  secured  pending  the  date  fixed 
for  Government  ownership." 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Government  ownership  of  pneumatic 
tubes  may  give  rise  to  difficult  or  embarrassing  questions  with  reference  to  con- 
flict of  authority  between  the  Federal  and  State  or  municipal  govermuentH  in 
the  matter  of  practical  operation  of  the  service,  the  repair  of  tubes,  etc.  It 
is  not  believed  by  the  Department  that  the  Government  ownership  of  the  tubes 
would  change  the  status  of  the  Federal  authority  or  involve  any  dlflferent 
questions  than  those  which  now  arise.  A  consideration  of  the  following  facts. 
I  think,  will  make  this  clear : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  full  attributes  of  sovereignty 
within  the  i>ower  enumerated  In  the  Constitution  over  the  transmission  of  the 
mails,  and  such  power  has  been  assumed  and  put  into  practical  exercise  by 
legislation.     (158  U.  S.,  564.) 

Congress  has  by  law  declared  that  all  waters  of  the  United  States  during 
the  time  the  mail  is  carried  thereon,  all  railroads  and  parts  of  railroads  which 
are  now  or  hereafter  may  be  in  operation,  all  canals  during  the  time  the  mail 
is  carried  thereon,  all  plank  roads  during  the  time  the  mail  is  carried  thereon^ 
all  letter-carrier  routes  established  in  any  city  or  town  for  the  collection  or 
delivery  of  mail  matter,  and  all  public  roads  and  highways  while  kept  up  and 
maintained  as  such,  are  post- roads.  (Rev.  Stat,  sec.  3964,  act  Mar.  1,  188-i, 
ch.  9;  1  Supp.,  423.) 
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The  transportation  of  the  mails  by  the  Government  is  a  governmental  func- 
tion, and  railroad  companies  carrying  snch  mails  are  public  agents  of  the 
United  States  employed  in  performing  such  Government  function.  (117  Fed., 
4*4.)  Other  contractors  and  carriers  of  the  mail  are  likewise  public  agents 
of  the  Government  employed  in  like  performance. 

Though  this  sovereign  power  over  the  transmission  of  the  mails  is  thus 
granted  by  the  Constitution  and  made  effective  by  statute,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  same  is  extended  by  statute  as  above  indicated,  yet  the  public  agents  of 
the  Government  who  are  thus  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  service  are, 
nevertheless,  subject  to  the  observance  of  State  and  municipal  police  regula- 
tions. So  its  agents  are  subject  to  arrest  for  the  Tiolation  of  municipal  laws„ 
and  railroad  companies  operating  trains  carrying  mails  are  held  to  be  subject 
to  constitutional  State  and  municipal  regulations  with  respect  to  speed  and 
otherwise. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  question  of  governmental  ownership  of  the  instru- 
ments by  which  the  service  Is  performed  would  affect  any  of  these  questions. 
The  Government  may  or  may  not  own  the  vehicles  or  the  means  by  which  the 
servii-e  Is  performed ;  and  in  neither  event  Is  its  power  over  the  transmission 
of  the  mails,  or  the  liability  of  Its  agents  with  respect  to  the  observance  of 
State  and  municipal  regulations  aflfected.  At  present  the  Government  trans- 
mits the  malls  by  a  pneumatic- tube  service  through  the  Instrumentality  of  a 
itjntractor,  who  owns  the  tube.  The  contractor  must  observe  State  and  munici- 
pal regulations.  If  the  Government  were  the  owner  of  the  tubes,  the  operation 
must  be  by  Its  officers  or  agents  (In  such  event  not  contractors),  but  who 
would  be  Instructed,  as  in  all  other  cases,  to  respect  the  State  and  municipal 
regulations,  as  the  contractor  In  the  first  Instance  Is  obliged  to  do. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  ownership  of  the  tubos  by  the  Government 
would  change  the  status  of  the  Government  in  any  respect  or  give  rise  to  any 
questions  other  than  those  which  may  now  arise  from  the  operation  of  the 
8er\-lee  bj-  means  of  tubes  privately  owned. 

Respeci:fully,  W.  S.  Shallenberoer, 

Second  Assistant  Postniaster-Oeneral. 

Hon.  Jesse  Ovebstbeet, 

Chainnan  Committee  oti  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads, 

UoHse  of  lieprescntatives. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if,  after  full  consideration,  the  committee  is 
not  inclined  to  commit  by  its  recommendation  the  Government  to- 
possible  ownership,  I  will  offer  the  following  amendment : 

For  the  transmission  of  mall  by  pneumatic  tubes  or  other  similar  devices,, 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  Postmaster-General  is  hereby  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  not  exceeding.  In  the  aggregate,  one  million  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  six  himdred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  eighty-four 
cents,  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and 
with  the  right  of  termination  at  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster-General  of  any 
such  contract  at  the  end  of  any  year  of  the  contract  term  after  four  years,  on 
one  year's  notice. 

And  if  the  committee  does  not  deem  it  wise  to  reserve  the  right  to 
terminate  the  contract  at  the  end  of  four  years  on  one  year's  notice^ 
then  I  submit  a  further  amendment  eliminating  that  particular  fea- 
ture: 

For  the  transmission  of  mail  by  pneumatic  tubes  or  other  similar  devices^ 
nine  himdred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  Postmaster-General  is  hereby  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  not  exceeding,  in  the  aggregate,  one  million  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  eighty-four 
i-ents,  imder  the  provisions  of  the  law  relative  to  pneumatic-tube  mail  service,, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years. 

The  Chairmax.  That  is  as  far  as  you  care  to  go? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  That  is  as  far  as  I  care  to  go  on  the  question 
now. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  the  event  the  committee  did  not  care  to  adopt  either 
of  the  propositions  that  you  advance,  what  would  you  say  about  an 
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appropriation  or  an  authority  authorizing  you  to  select  one  of  these 
additional  places,  say  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  or  San  Francisco,  and 
proceed  with  your  Government-ownership  proposition  there  as  an 
original  undertaking,  commencing  the  work  there  with  a  view  to 
demonstrating  the  advisability  of  Government  ownership,  or,  on 
tha  other  hand,  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  impracticable.  In  other 
words,  do  you  think  that  the  information  we  have  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  decide,  even  tentatively,  that  we  should  so  in  the  direction  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  and  would  it  not  be  oett^er  to  have  a  practical 
test  at  one  of  these  points?     '\Miat  would  you  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  That,  I  think,  has  been  pretty  clearly  covered 
in  what  we  have  said  following  the  recommendation  of  the  expert 
commission  which  was  appointed, some  years  ago. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  not  in  your  report,  is  it? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  It  is  in  my  report,  but  elaborated  a  little 
more  fully  in  the  Postmaster-General's  report. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  refer  to  the  report  of  the  first  or  the  last  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  refer  now  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  at  page  51. 

Mr.  Finley.  There  is  nothing  there  that  would  be  a  complete 
answer  to  the  question  which  I  have  asked  you. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Page  52  of  the  report  says : 

The  fuU  experimental  service  authorized  by  Congress  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, mainly  because  a  four-year  contract  was  not  deemed  long  enough  to 
enable  companies  to  sell  bonds  at  reasonable  rates;  and  until  this  full  service 
<*an  be  installed  and  the  latest  and  best  machinery  can  be  tested  under  various 
conditions  and  for  a  longer  period  immediate  ownership,  however  desirable, 
seems  impracticable. 

Mr.  Finley.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Postmaster-General  deals  with 
it  as  one  entire  proposition,  or  a  general  proposition  for  Government 
ownership  of  all  the  tube  lines;  but  mj^  question  makes  a  limitation. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  appreciate  now  the  force  of  your  question, 
and  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  Department  is  in  posses- 
sion of  sufficient  information  to  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  governmental  ownership  effective  within  the  next 
four-year  period,  and  that  if  Congress  shall  authorize  by  suitable 
legislation  the  completion  of  all  the  service  under  contract  and  its 
extension  there  will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  capital  and  for  bid- 
ding companies  to  put  into  operation  the  latest  ana  best  appliances, 
so  that  we  will  then  be  in  possession  of  information  that  would  enable 
us  to  go  to  an  outside  city  and  say,  "  Now,  we  will  not  ask  any  con- 
tract service;  we  will  simply  ask  an  appropriation,"  and  give  all 
information.  The  patents  will  have  been  sumciently  perfected — and 
some  of  them  will  have  expired — ^so  that  we  can  safely  go  forward  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Finley.  ^Vlien  you  install  the  service  in  all  of  these  new  points 
you  will  then  have  it  in  the  same  condition  that  the  service  is  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Boston,  and  you  will  have  all  of 
these  local  conditions  and  local  interests  to  confront  when  you  go  to 
any  of  these  places.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  would  be  in  a 
position,  after  the  full  test,  to  go  to  some  city  other  than  these  places 
mentioned  in  the  report 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  extensions  in  the  cities  already  covered. 
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Mr.  FixLEY.  You  say  you  have  not  enough  information,  but  that  is 
not  the  question  I  asked  you.     Would  that  not  bring  fully  to  Con- 
gress, in  a  practical  way,  by  a  test  actually  made,  as  to  whether  or  not 
(jovernment  ownership  would  be  practicable?     Take  one  point^ — ^take 
Cincinnati,  for  instance — and  let  the  Government  install  its  plant* 
there,  own  the  plant,  conduct  it,  and  operate  it.     And  would  not  that 
give  to  the  American  Congress  an  object  lesson  which  would  be  worth 
>oniething,  because  it  would  be  an  actual  test? 
Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  you  are  entirely  right. 
Mr.  FiNLEY.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  objection  you  would  have 
to  that  in  the  event  that  I  did  not  make  myself  clear  before,  and  your 
answer  was  not  altogether  responsive  or  luUy  intended  to  cover  the 
questions  as  I  have  last  stated  them. 

ilr.  Shallenberger.  My  only  objection  to  that  would  be  that  I 
scarcely  think  that  we  are  at  present  prepared  to  prescribe  the  best 
terms  irom  patentees  and  others,  when  we  might  do  so  with  owner- 
ship. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Now,  when  vou  get  to  Cincinnati  or  Pittsburg  with 
this  proposition,  would  not  tliose  municipalities  be  anxious  to  cooper- 
ate with  3^ou  and  to  give  you  everything  you  »want  without  cost,  the 
right  to  use  the  streets — of  course,  you  would  put  them  back  in  the 
same  condition — and  could  you  not  obtain  your  rights  of  way  very 
much  easier  than  you  could  obtain  them  in  Philadelphia  or  Boston  ? 

Mr.  SiiALLEKBERGER.  Not  materially  so,  for  all  thase  municipalities 
have  shown  a  willingness,  because  of  the  great^  advantage  the  service 
will  be  to  their  cities,  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  m  permitting 
contract  companies  to  install  the  service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  they  not  permit  the  Government  itself  much 
more  readily  to  have  these  rights  of  way  and  privileges  than  an  indi- 
vidual, or  contractor,  or  company? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say,  for  the  reason 
of  the  suggestions  made  on  Friday  that  probably  there  will  be  a  fear 
of  conflict  in  some  way. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Basing  my  question  on  the  assinnption  that  those  ques- 
tions of  conflict  would  be  smoothed  over? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  we  could  eliminate  those  entirely  it  would 
l)e  my  hope  and  expectation — and  I  think  you  are  correct— that  the 
Governemnt  would  find  it  easier  to  treat  through  the  municipalities 
than  the  contractor. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  understand  you  that  you  are  not  in  possession  of 
>ufficient  information  to  warrant  you  in  indorsing  the  proposition  for 
Government  ownership  at  one  of  these  points  as  an  object  lesson. 
Xow,  you  do  go  far  enough  in  your  report  to,  and  you  do  actually 
advise,  the  installation  of  the  service  at  all  of  these  points  with  a  pro- 
viso for  Government  ownership  at  the  end  of  four  years  if  deemed 
feasible.  Now>  would  it  be  any  greater  risk  to  adopt  the  view  that  I 
presented  in  my  question  than  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  in 
your  report  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Well,  the  risk  in  its  expense  would  not  be  so 
great,  because  it  would  be  limited  to  one  city,  but  the  desirability 
would  not  be  so  great  because  it  would  anticipate  the  time  when  I 
think  the  change  could  be  made  with  advantage  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Isn't  this  true,  that  if  you  did  install  this  service  at 
any  one  city  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  failure  that  would  settle  the 
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?uestion  absolutely,  and  would  it  not  be  then  a  small  matter  for  the 
rovemment  to  get  rid  of  the  question;  but  if  it  was  a  success  it 
would  simply  install  it  in  that  city  ?  If  jrou  adopt  the  outline  in  your 
report  there  would  be  private  corporations  owning  the  tube  lines, 
and  intrenched  in  a  business  enterprise  and  undertaking,  and  would 
it  not  be  somewhat  difficult  to  dislodge  them,  or  for  the  Govenmient 
to  take  over  their  plants  at  any  reasonable  price  or  basis,  if  at  the 
end  df  four  years  your  information  was  such  that  the  Government 
would  be  warranted  in  terminating  a  cofitract  and  in  taking  over  the 
service  itself  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would  not  apprehend  any  serious  difficulty, 
for  the  reason  that  the  plant  which  they  would  own  would  be  worth- 
less except  under  Government  appropriations  and  use,  and  therefore 
the  Government^  not  being  dependent  upon  that  service,  would  have 
a  hold  upon  the  contracting  company  which  I  think  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  secure  a  reasonaole  proposition,  and  if  a  reasonable  propo- 
sition were  not  secured  the  Government  could  decline  to  appropriate 
for  new  contracts  and  choose  an  optional  service.  I  can  not  think 
that  the  Government  will  ever  be  in  a  position  where  it  will  find  it 
difficult  to  secure  control,  by  one  means  or  another,  of  any  plant. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  As  I  imderstand  it,  your  position  is,  then,  about  this 
way :  That  you  are  in  favor  of  advocating  such  a  chan]^  in  the  law 
as  will  enable  the  Government  in  the  future,  whenever  it  gets  ready, 
to  take  over  the  service  from  these  private  companies,  and  that  you 
are  unwilling  for  the  (Government  to  make  a  test  at  any  one  point  in 
the  matter  of  Government  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would  qualify  that  a  little  by  sa3ung  that  I 
am  not  unwilling,  but  that  I  should  be  entirely  free  to  exercise  the 
discretion  if  Congress  should  desire  it. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  understand,  then,  your  position  to  be  about  this: 
You  recommend  that  the  term  be  extended  for  ten  years  in  order  that 
the  Government  may  obtain  more  advantageous  bids,  and  provide  m 
the  contract  that  it  may  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  any  four-year 
contract  or  at  the  end  of  any  year  after  the  expiration  of  a  four-year 
contract  on  one  year's  notice,  and  in  order  that  the  Government  may 
use  that  right  to  coerce  those  companies  into  fixing  what  the  Govern- 
ment considers  a  reasonable  price  for  the  sale  of  their  different  plants. 
Is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  Shai.lenberger.  I  have  not  intimated  the  use  of  the  word 
*'  coerce  ''  in  connection  with  anything  that  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  am  making  that  construction,  but  am  I  not  stating 
your  meaning? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  You  have  not  gotten  my  meaning,  if  you 
should  inchide  the  word  '^  coerce."    We  would  be  entirely  free. 

Mr.  Snapp.  If  I  substituted  the  word  "  persuade,"  would  it  then 
convey  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  My  idea  would  be  that  the  Government  in 
making  a  ten-year  contract,  subject  to.  that  condition,  would  include 
the  possibility  of  acquirement  by  the  Government  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  having  reached  a  coiulusion  that  its  interents  would  lie  in  the 
purchase  of  the  tubes  rather  than  the  continuance  of  the  contract, 
notice  having  been  given  by  advertisement  before  the  contract  was 
signed  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  have  not  answered  my  question. 
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Mr.  Shallenberger.  Then  will  you  please  restate  the  question? 

Mr.  Snapp.  Is  it  your  idea,  Mr.  Shallenberger,  that  after  having 
made  this  ten-year  contract  and  reserving  the  right  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  terminate  it  at  the  end  of  any  one  year  after  the  expiration 
of  the  fourth  year,  that  the  right  reserved  to  the  (rovernment  in  that 
way  would  tend  to  persuade  or  induce  tliese  companies  to  fix  such  a 
price  on  their  plants  as  the  Government  might  think  reasonable? 

Mr.  ML\LLEXBERGEn.  I  think  it  would:  I  think  that  would  be  the 
effect. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  another  motive  for  that  0])tion,  Mr. 
Shallenberger,  to  enable  the  Government  to  take  hold  or  anv  new 
aj)pliances  or  inventicm^  which  might  arise  during  the  peripd  than 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  compellinn^  the  (lovernment  to  continue  a 
ten-year  contract  when  such  devices,  perhaps  more  economical  de- 
vices, had  been  discovered?  Is  not  that  one  of  the  elements?  I  do 
!mt  mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  controlling  element,  hut  is  it  not  one  of 
the  elements? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  one  of  the  several  elements,  an  im- 
portant element,  I  should  say,  in  connection  with  what  I  have  just 
stated.  In  other  words,  the  Government  would  then  have  the  privilege 
of  continuing  the  contract  without  advertisement  for  ten  years  if  all 
conditions  favored.  If  conditions  did  not  favor,  that,  if  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  system  and  the  expiration  of  patents  and  other  possible 
considerations  induced  the  Government  to  feel  that  it  would  be  better 
to  purchase  the  entire  system  rather  than  to  continue  at  the  fixed  rate 
of  expenditure,  the  Government  would  have  that  power.  If  ,on  the  other 
hand,  we  were  to  reach  the  conclusicm  at  the  end  of  the  four-year 
period  that  the  entire  business  of  the  pneumatic-tube  service  had  been 
superseded  by  something  else,  we  might  desire  to  give  notice  of  that 
fact,  and  we  could  do  it.  It  would  leave  the  Government  in  the  posi- 
tion of  full  and  free  information  and  free  to  act  upon  it,  which  other- 
wise we  would  not  be  able  to  do.  If  the  companies  then,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  Government  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
service  at  all,  would  say  that  such  a  condition  involves  their  plants, 
which  are  valuable,  and  they  should  make  a  tender  to  the  Government 
of  the  whole  thing  rather  than  lose  what  they  have,  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  accept  the  tender  on  a  reasonable  compensation,  or 
even  a  low  compensation. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  Postmaster-General,  in  his  report,  on  page  52, 
<I)eaks  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  adequate  competition.  Have 
you  any  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  next  four-year  period  there 
may  be  adequate  competition  in  case  the  Government  sees  fit  to 
terrninate  any  of  these  contracts? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  will  at  least  have  four  years  in  which 
competition  might  assert  itself  without  any  intimation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  that  it  desired  to  own  the  system. 

Mr.  Snapp.  If  Congress  should  not  see  fit  to  give  to  the  Department 
the  right  to  reserve  an  option  of  purchase,  do  you  still  recommend 
that  the  right  be  given  to  enter  into  a  ten -year  contract,  with  the  right 
to  terminate  the  contract  at  the  end  of  any  year  after  the  expiration 
of  the  four-year  period? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  so  testified. 

Mr.  Finlby.   I  would  like  to  know.  General,  if  you  think  that  with 
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a  ten-year  limitation  lower  rates  can  be  obtained  from  the  tube  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  How  much  lower? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  can  not  say.  I  stated  that  as  a  business 
principle  based  upon  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  receive 
irom  all  those  who  are  considering  the  question  of  purchasing  bonds. 
The  universal  objection  to  a  contract  that  involves  bonds  to  the 
extent  that  this  service  does  meets  with  the  objection  on  the  part  of 
capital  that  they  can  not  consider  anything  which  is  subject  to  the 
risk  of  termination  in  four  years. 

Mr.  FiNi^Y.  Could  vou  secure  any  data  giving  light  on  that  sub- 
ject for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  could  secure  probably  a  volume  of  testi- 
mony  

Mr.  FixLEY.  I  do  not  mean  that,  but  in  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  how  much  lower  rates  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Oh,  no;  I  could  not,  because  this  is  open  to 
competition,  and  I  only  cite  the  practice  of  the  Department  in  recent 
years  in  extending  its  leases  of  postal  stations  in  cities  from  four 
years  to  ten  years  for  that  reason  and  the  entire  satisfaction  with 
which  it  has  been  enabled  to  secure  leases  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Government  would  obtain 
any  more  advantageous  bids  under  a  ten-year  contract  if  it  should  re- 
quire the  insertion  in  the  contract  of  a  clause  terminating  the  contract 
at  the  end  of  any  four-year  period  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  somewhat  lower 
and  better  bids  could  be  received  without  that  proviso  on  a  straight 
ten-year  contract,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  also  that  the  risk  is  a 
little  greater  than  the  Government  need  assume,  that  we  ought  not 
to  eliminate  this  proviso  for  the  termination  of  the  contract  at  the 
end  of  five  years  under  such  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  is  the  practice  of  the  Government  gen- 
erally in  rehition  to  ten-year  leases  for  post-office  buildings  in  refer- 
ence to  the  option  of  terminating  these  leases? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  they  are  straight  ten-year  leases. 

The  Chairman.  My  impression  is  that  the  Government  has  the 
right  to  terminate  the  lease  under  some  conditions,  but  I  am  not 
familiar  with  what  those  conditions  are. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  does  not  come  under  my  Bureau,  and  I 
can  not  answer  it  fully. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  perhaps  something  less  than  a  year's 
notice,  but  I  don't  believe  it  requires  that  much  notice. 

The  next  item  is  for  regulation,  screen,  or  other  wagon  service^ 
$1,227,000,  the  present  appropriation  being  $1,120,000. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  an  increase  of  $107,000,  or  9.55  per  cent.  The 
principal  item  of  increase  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  the  reletting 
of  all  the  contracts  of  this  nature  in  what  we  call  the  fourth-contract 
section,  which  includes  all  of  the  service  west  of  the  Mississippi  ex- 
cept three  States.  That  covers  54  of  the  more  important  cities  in  that 
section.  The  mileage  in  this  section  has  very  largely  increased  since 
the  letting  of  four  years  ago.  The  last  advertisement,  which  was  the 
next  contract  term,  provides  for  118,000  miles  of  annual  travel  more 
than  the  letting  of  tour  years  ago.    We  have  estimated  that  as  the 
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result  of  this  reletting  of  contracts  the  cost  per  mile  will  be  increased 
from  the  present  rate  of  about  24  cents  to  26  cents  and  a  fraction — 
that  is,  we  have  added  about  20  per  cent.  We  have  opened  the  bids 
under  that  advertisement,  and  we  have  awarded  the  contracts  on  33 
out  of  51  routes.  Those  contracts  have  been  awarded  at  26.96  cents 
per  mile  traveled,  leaving  21  routes  which  have  not  yet  been  awarded. 
That  leads  me  to  think  that  our  estimate  of  a  20  per  cent  increase 
will  be  just  about  right. 

The  Chairman,  in  connection  with  this  appropriation  I  think 
there  is  a  recommendation  both  from  your  office  and  from  the  office 
of  the  Postmaster-General  relative  to  an  appropriation  for  experi- 
mental service  in  the  ownership  of  some  wagons.  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  you  explain  the  recommendation  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  At  this  point  I  desire  to  offer  an  amendpient, 
as  follows : 

For  regalation.  screen,  or  other  wagon  service,  $1,227,000:  Provided,  That  the 
Postmaster-General  may  expend,  in  his  discretion,  not  exceeding  $100,000  in- 
the  purchase  of  wagons  and  the  hire  of  competent  drivers  and  liorses  and 
harness  and  their  employment  in  an  exi)erlmental  service  by  the  Government 
in  some  one  of  the  cities  where  wagon  service  Is  now  under  contract. 

In  support  of  that  amendment  I  will  first  read  what  the  Postmaster- 
General  has  to  say : 

The  magnitude  of  the  wagon  service  necessary  for  the  proper  handling  of 
mails  in  great  cities  has  produced  a  situation  in  recent  years  which  threatens 
serious  Interruption  of  the  service  at  times  and  under  conditions  which  render 
the  Department  well-nigh  jwwerless  to  command  adequate  temporary  service, 
except  at  exorbitant  rates.  The  fact  that  the  wagons  suitable  for  the  service 
must  be  of  special  design,  protected  by  screens  and  locks,  and  otherwise  prepared 
for  an  exclusive  service,  renders  it  necessary  to  give  several  months*  notice  for 
their  construction.-  Again,  the  life  of  a  well-built  wagon  is  said  to  be  at  least 
fifteen  years,  and  often  twenty  years  if  kept  in  good  repair.  The  risk  of  having 
the  wagons  go  out  of  service  at  the  close  of  a  fouivyear  period  increases  the 
cost  of  contract  service.  At  the  same  time  ownership  of  a  large  number  of  good 
wagons  by  a  contractor  who  fails  to  secure  a  renewal  of  the  four-year  contract 
enables  him  to  enter  into  arrangements,  under  cover,  with  the  successful  bidder, 
which  may  give  the  contractor  the  use  of  the  wagons  without  full  control  of 
them.  The  magnitude  of  the  service  and  the  exacting  conditions  which  govern 
it  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  secure  a  satisfactory  bidder  under  a  four-year 
contract — one  who  can  give  the  sufficient  guaranties  required  and  possess  the 
force  of  character  and  administrative  ability  essential  to  efficient  supervision. 
Government  ownership  of  wagons  seems  worthy  of  a  fair  trial  in  one  or  more  of 
the  great  cities.  The  horses*  and  harness  may  be  promptly  obtained  from  a  num- 
ber of  bidders  at  short  notice,  and  hence  need  not  be  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Competent  drivers  also  could  be  readily  enrolled  as  Government  employ- 
ees, at  a  fixed  salary,  each  charged  with  the  care  of  his  team,  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  officer  of  the  service.  The  wagons  would  be  standard  and  available 
for  use  in  more  than  one  city,  and  contracts  could  be  made  for  stabling,  storage, 
and  repairs. 

In  addition,  I  would  say  that  the  wagons  would  necessarily  be  of 
standard  make,  and  transferred  from  city  to  city  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  service  demanded. 

The  Chairman.  What  results  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  from  such 
an  experiment  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  show  that  the  wagon 
service  in  large  cities  can  be  much  more  efficiently  maintained  than 
at  present,  and  at  less  cost  ultimately  to  the  General  Government. 
I  think  it  can  be  quite  easily  shown  that,  the  life  of  a  wagon  being 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  bidders  necessarily  estimate  the  risk 
p  o  A— 06  M 12 
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very  high  when  they  are  bidding  for  the  service,  fearing  at  the  end  of 
the  four-year  period  some  other  bidder,  witliout  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  may  put  in  a  lower  bid  and  secure  that  contract, 
giving  bond  of  a  surety  company,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  give 
the  guaranties  to  the  department  that  are  required  under  the  law 
and  secure  the  contracts. 

Then  it  becomes  a  question  of  traffic  between  himself  and  the  new 
contractor  as  to  what  shall  become  of  these  wagons  which  have  been 
.built  in  a  very  slipshod  manner  and  with  a  view  to  disclosing  their 
imperfections  and  ruling  them  out  of  the  service  at  the  end  of  the 
four-year  period ;  but  if  they  are  built  substantially  and  proi>erly, 
tJiey  are  more  thoroughly  efficient  and  must  be  either  sold  at  a  nom- 
inal figure  to  the  new^  contractor  or  held  under  lease  to  the  new  con- 
tractor, so  that  the  new  contractor  has  not  full  control  of  them,  and 
the  Government  suffers  for  the  reason  that  if  it  becomes  unprofitable 
he  is  in  danger  of  throwing  up  his  contract  and  requiring  the  Gov- 
•  emment  to  enter  into  a  temporary  contract  for  temporary  service,  as 
was  the  case  in  New  York  City  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  a  little 
before  the  1st  of  July  the  Department  was  notified  that  the  contractor 
would  be  unable  to  continue  the  service — his  bondsmen  being  un- 
able— and  he  was  notified  that  they  would  be  held  for  it,  and  that  if 
temporary  service  had  to  be  employed  at  that  date  it  would  be  at  his 
cost  and  expense  or  at  the  expense  of  the  bondsmen.  It  developed 
when  the  1st  of  July  came  that  the  wagons  being  in  such  number  and 
of  such  construction  that  they  could  not  be  duplicated  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  service  being  so  large  that  no  transportation 
company  would  desire  to  come  in  as  a  successful  bidder  for  tem- 
,porary  service,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Department  to  secure  service 
at  all  except  by  excessive  cost  for  temporary  service,  so  we  were  re- 
quired and  compelled  to  pay  it.    . 

We  understood,  of  course,  at  the  time  that  the  bondsmen  would 
be  finally  held  at  the  expiration  of  some  time  for  the  difference.  That 
is  one  or  the  reasons  why  the  Department  feels  that  it  should  control 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  able  to  do  at  present  service  of  that 
character.  We  do  not  invite  the  ownership  of  any  facilities  which 
can  be  just  as  well  owned  and  controlled  by  private  individuals  and 
corporations;  we  indeed  prefer  not  to  touch  the  subject  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  when  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  it  from  successful  ad- 
ministration. In  other  words,  we  prefer  to  invite  competition  with 
private  capital  to  the  fullest  possible  extent;  hence  I  woiud  advise  the 
ownership  of  the  wagons  only,  and,  in  addition  to  tliat,  the  control  of 
the  drivers  absolutely,  and  not  allow  those  drivers  to  be  subject  to  a 
contractor  as  he  may  determine.  We  can  secure  without  any  diffi- 
culty as  well  as  he  can  the  driver,  and  we  can  secure  the  wagon  as  well 
as  he  can,  and  without  the  risk  of  having  to  terminate  the  service  at 
the  end  of  four  years.  We  can  go  into  the  open  market  at  any  time 
under  a  notice  of  failure  on  their  part  and  secure  horses  and  harness, 
single  or  by  the  hundred,  so  that  the  Government  will  then  be  in  a 
position,  I  think,  to  contract  for  the  stabling  of  the  wagons  under  the 
care  of  the  driver,  and  bid  in  the  open  market  for  the  horses  and 
harness  to  the  ^xtent  that  would  give  full  control  of  the  service  and 
much  more  efficient  control  of  the  drivers  than  we  have  been  able  to 
secure,  as  they  will  be  responsible  directly  to  the  Government  rather 
than  to  the  contractor,  and  as  they  can  be  used  at  odd  hours  in  the 
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service  of  the  Government  instead  of  being  idle  at  railway  stations 
or  at  the  city  post-office,  we  would  control  their  full  time.  In  other 
words,  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  they  are  either  driving  the 
wagon,  unloading  it,  or  transferring  mail  from  the  platform  to  the 
wagon  or  from  platform  to  platform. 

I  have  looked  at  it  in  its  various  features  and  have  concluded  that 
an  allowance  of  $100,000  out  of  this  appropriation  can  be  wisely  ex- 
pended in  some  one  city — I  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  name  the  city, 
but  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so  if  the  committee  so  desired — ^but  I 
have  to  say  that  I  have  in  mind  a  city  in  which  I  have  investigated 
conditions  to  some  extent,  and  believe  that  I  could  safely  exercise  a 
discretion  if  vested  in  the  Department. 
Mr.  Hedge.  This  $100,000  is  included  in  this  $1,227,000. 
Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.  It  is  iucludcd  in  it.  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  ask  the  additional  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  General,  what  is  the  custom  in  other  countries 
with  reference  to  this  feature  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  AYell,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  definitely. 
In  Berlin,  where  I  saw  the  service  under  perhaps  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  the  Government  owns  not  only  the  wagons,  but  the  horses 
and  the  harness  and  everything,  and  controls  the  entire  situation. 
In  London,  I  think,  they  have  been  putting  otit  their  contracts,  as  we 
have  been,  with  the  exception  that  they  perhaps  employ  an  additional 
guard  for  the  wagons  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  And  they 
possibly  require  a  little  different  character  of  service,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  in  London  the  wagons  are  owned  by  the  department.  In 
France,  I  think,  they  own  the  wagons. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  Know  about  the  foreign  cost  of  the 
service,  say,  in  Berlin,  with  an  equal  service  in  our  country  under 
the  contract  system  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Well,  I  did  not  go  into  that  question.  I  tried 
to  do  it  when  I  was  over  there  in  the  interest  of  the  railway  transpor- 
tation pay,  but  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  compare  the  two  serv- 
ices and  get  any  reliable  estimate  of  costs.  My  report  for  1898  refers 
to  that  subject. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  To  what  extent  do  contractors  in  this  service  fail, 
and  the  surety  company  then  perform  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Crew  to  answer  that, 
as  the  service  comes  directly  imder  his  charge. 

Mr.  Crew.  I  could  not  give  a  comparative  statement  at  present, 
but  I  know  that  we  have  had  several  cases  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Murdoch.  Merely  several,  not  general. 
Mr.  Stone.  It  is  a  small  percentage;  not  general.     * 
Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  only  in  great  cities  that  we  would  have 
this  particular  trouble,  where  tlie  large  number  of  wagons  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  to  duplicate  the  service  or  put  on  temporary  service 
in  lieu  of  the  contract  service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  the  Government  owning  the  wagons,  would 
there  not  be  larger  competition  from  owners  of  respective  livery  sta- 
bles, because  they  woula  be  able,  by  reason  of  their  regular  stock  on 
hand,  to  supply  what  is  necessary  in  that  department? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  was  my  impression  when  I  made  my 
recommendations  in  this  report.  I  had  a  pretty  full  conversation 
with  the  present  postmaster  at  Chicago,  who  has  been  a  very  large 
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operator  with  horses  and  harness  in  the  coal  business  for  many  years, 
and  he  says  that  that  would  undoubtedly  be  the  result,  that  we  would 
be  able  to  secure  larger  competition  for  that  kind  of  service  under 
contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  practice  in  large 
cities  which  is  adopted  by  department  store  owners  with  respect  to 
owning  their  wagons  and  opening  competition  by  the  livery  stables? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  not  any  special  information  on  that 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  My  impression,  with  a  slight  personal  observation, 
is  that  that  is  true.     I  know  that  is  a  practice  in  my  home  city. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  the  practice  in  my  home  city,  and  in  Chicago, 
and  in  other  jJlaces. 

Mr.  Moon.  Did  you  say,  General,  that  you  favored  the  ownership 
of  the  wagons,  the  horses,  and  the  harness? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Only  the  wagons ;  only  the  Government  own- 
ership of  wagons,  and  the  control  of  the  drivers  by  their  enlistment  in 
the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Moon.  This  is  one  of  the  facilities  for  transporting  and  carry- 
ing the  mails.  What  is  the  objection  to  Government  ownership  of 
postal  cars? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.'  Well,  the  objection  in  reference  to  the  re- 
pair of  postal  cars  would  be  one  thing.  We  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  railroads  or  of  the  car  construction  companies,  and,  of  course, 
at  the  same  time  under  obligation  to  the  railroads  for  the  trackage 
necessary  to  move  the  postal  cars  in  sending  them  to  the  repair  shops. 
The  difficulty  of  estimating  the  possible  cost  of  handling  these  postal 
cars  will  be  so  much  greater  than  the  difficulty  of  repairing  wagons, 
in  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  different  places,  that  I  have  not  as  yet  felt 
that  the  Government  would  be  advantaged  by  the  ownership  of  the 
postal  cars.  It  is  an  open  question,  of  course,  and  one  which  is  sub- 
ject to  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  spoke,  Mr.  Stone,  of  some  fifty  contracts  having 
been  made  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Stone.  Thirty-three  having  been  awarded  out  of  54  adver- 
tised, the  remainder  still  pending. 

Mr.  Moon.  Are  the  prices  larger  or  less  in  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Larger.  I  stated  that  the  average  price  per  mile 
traveled  in  this  section  under  the  old  contract  at  present  is  24  cents 
per  mile  traveled,  while  these  that  are  relet  are  26.96  cents. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  do  you  say  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Stone.^  I  h^ve  not  said  anything  on  that  subject.  I  was 
simplv  speaking  of  the  rate  per  mile.  The  reason  of  the  increased 
cost,  I  apprehend,  is  the  increased  cost  of  horses  and  labor  and  feed. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  inquire  whether  the  increased  service 
would  not  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  rate  per  mile  traveled? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  As  a  rule  it  does. 

Mr.  Stone.  But  you  will  notice  the  same  condition  in  the  star 
service. 

Mr.  Moon.  Are  you  contracting  with  the  same  persons  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  should  say  not,  but  the  same  persons  have  the  op- 
portunity to  bid. 

Mr.  Moon.  All  contracts  are  generally  with  the  same  person;  or 
could  you  give  the  per  cent  that  are? 
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Mr.  Stone.  I  could  not  say  what  per  cent.  Some  of  them  are  and 
some  of  them  are  not;  but  I  should  not  sajr  a  very  large  proportion. 

Mr.  Moon.  Are  they  let  on  competitive  bids  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Entirely  so,  after  advertisement  for  two  and  one-half 
months  posted  in  the  cities,  and  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  SlooN.  You  could  not  get  any  lower  bids  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Stone.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could,  and  in  some  of  these 
31  that  we  have  not  accepted  under  the  first  advertisement  we  have 
readvertised  for  the  purpose  of  ^tting  further  competition. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  did  not  get  bids  as  low  as  you  expected  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes;  the  lowest  bid  was  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  service. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  Do  any  companies,  in  your  opinion,  ever  induce  men 
to  bid  for  this  service? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes;  to  a  limited  extent.  I  know  that  there  are  com- 
panies in  some  cases  who  keep  informed  as  to  the  advertisements  we 
issue  and  the  propositions  they  send  out  through  advertising  circulars 
to  those  post-offices  or  to  the  people  living  there.  As  far  as  we  can 
ascertain  the  object  substantially  of  those  circulars  is  that  they  set 
forth  that  the  surety  company  stands  ready  to  go  as  surety  upon 
such  bond,  and  invite  applications  for  such  surety  service.  In  mat 
way  it  induces  local  men  who  do  not  care  to  ask  for  personal  surety  to 
apply  to  them. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Can  you  give  me  the  total  annual  travel  for  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  refer  to  the  one  contract  section  which  we  are 
reletting? 

Mr.  Hedge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  total  annual  travel  contained  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  which  we  spoke  is  640,058.  That  includes  this  increase  of 
177,842  miles. 

Mr.  Hedge.  This  is  just  the  contracts  that  you  are  reletting? 

Mr.  Stone.  In  the  fourth  contract  section. 

Mr.  Hedge.   Can  you  give  me  the  total  for  the  whole  country  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  in  our  annual  report.  The  annual  travel  for  all 
of  the  service  in  the  United  States — the  wagon  service — ^is  4,728,130 
miles. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  is  the  average  cost  of  moving  per 
mile  traveled? 

Mr.  Stone.  On  June  30  it  was  a  fraction  less  than  24  cents  per  mile 
traveled. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Mr.  Shallenberger,  did  I  understand  that  you  are  in 
favor  of  owning  the  wagons  only,  and  having  control  of  the  drivers? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  was  my  statement. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  what  way  would  you  obtain  control  of  the  drivers  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  By  having  them  enlisted  in  the  service  the 
same  as  collectors  in  the  cities  are  now  in  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Snapp.  They  would  have  to  get  into  the  service,  would  they 
not,  through  the  CiviJ  Service  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  would  not  for  the  experimental  test 
that  we  should  make. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  the  drivers  would  be  added  to  the  classified 
service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  would  probably  be  regarded  as  skilled 
laborers. 
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Mr.  Snapp.  WTiat  bureau  would  they  belong  to? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Any  bureau  would  call  for  them  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  specifically,  specifying  the  character  of 
men  desired. 

Mr.  Snapp.  No  ;  I  mean  w^hile  they  are  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  you  have  indicated,  in  driving  these  Government  wagons, 
under  what  branch  of  the  postal  Department  would  they  be  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  would  be,  as  I  say,  under  that  bureau  of 
the  postal  Department  which  would  have  charge  of  the  service  in 
whicli  they  were  engaged. 

The  Chairman.  1  he  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  at 
present,  but  that  is  subject  to  change  at  the  discretion  of  the  Post- 
master-General. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  the  Government  owing  these  wagons,  you  do 
not  contemplate  undertaking  the  building  of  them,  or  halving  a 
factory  to  repair  them  and  keep  them  in  condition.  I  suppose  you 
would  follow  the  same  practice  as  the  large  department  stores  in 
cities  in  having  them  contracted  for  by  large  wagon  manufacturers 
and  having  them  repaired  in  the  different  localities? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  would  be  purchased  in  the  open  market 
after  advertisement  through  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Department, 
just  as  all  other  supplies  are  purchased. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  would  be  kept  in  repair  in  the  manner  used 
by  department  stores  in  general. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  are  now  built  according  to  our  plans 
and  specifications  in  every  detail. 

Mr.  Stafi-x^rd.   So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Shallenbehger.  We  would  simply  pursue  the  practice  which 
we  do  now  through  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Department.  And 
then  as  to  the  care  and  maintenance  of  these  wagons  you  are  entirely 
correct ;  we  should  simply  have  them  repaired  and  stabled  and  cared 
for  by  contract. 

Mr.  Finley.  On  the  30th  of  Septemlx^r,  1905,  the  annual  rate  of 
expenditure  for  screened -wagon  service  was  $1,171,404.  Can  you  tell 
the  number  of  wagons  engaged  in  this  service  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Crew.  We  could  not  without  tabulating  them  and  making  a 
new  report;  we  know  how  many  are  required  at  the  first  contract 
term,  but  not  at  present. 

Mr.  Fin  LEV.   I  did  not  mean  at  the  present  term. 

Mr.  Crew.  We  have  no  statistics  to  show  that. 

Mr.  Finley.  At  what  time  have  you  the  reports? 

Mr.  Crew.  In  the  advertisements  we  issue  we  specify  the  number 
that  we  shall  require  in  the  service,  but  there  is  a  provision  in  the  ad- 
vertisement under  which  we  may  require  additional  wagons  whenever 
they  arc  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Finley.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  no  information  as  to  the 
number  of  wagims  employed  in  this  service? 

Mr.  Crew,  j^ot  at  present ;  no. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  would  be  able  to  show  from  our  tables  the 
number  required  on  the  1st  day  of  July  of  this  present  year,  because 
in  that  ctmtract  section  we  determined  it;  but  for  last  j'ear  the  num- 
ber at  the  beginning  of  the  service  only  could  be  shown. 
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Mr.  Fi:nley.  AMiat  number  of  wagons  do  your  contracts  provide 
for,  the  maximum  and  the  mininumi  ? 

Mr.  SiiALLENBERCJER.  Simply  the  minimum  number  which  is  deemed 
by  our  expert  asfent  in  connection  with  the  postmaster  as  essential  at 
the  l)eginning  of  the  service. 

Mr.  FiNi^Y.  The  minimum  number  required  by  the  contract  at 
any  given  time. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  number  that  we  put  in  our  advertise- 
ments for  any  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  data  right  now  from  which  you 
could  give  the  approximate  number? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  not  here. 

Mr.  Finley.  Have  you  any  in  the  Department? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  in  the  Department.  Every  adver- 
tisement contains  the  number  required. 

Mr.  Finley.  Then  you  can  give  the  minimum  number  of  wagons 
employed  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  ^Yheii  date? 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  At  the  particular  date? 

Mr,  Finley.  September  30?.  Would  any  other  date  be  more  con- 
venient ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  should  say  July  1. 

Mr.  Finley.  Well,  say  July  1  last? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  For  each  section  ? 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  minimum  number  of  wagons  under  contract  on  the  1st 
day  of  last  July? 

ilr.  Crew.  I  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Finley.  We  would  also  like  to  have  the  maximum  number. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  have  no  maximum  number.  Contractors  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  as  many  more  as  may  be  necessary  to  operate  the 
service. 

Mr.  Crew.  That  varies  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Finley.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  vou  to  give  the  cost  under  contract  for  each  wagon  in  the  service? 

yir.  Shallenberger.  It  would.  We  have  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
each  different  wagon,  the  different  sizes. 

Mr.  FiNi^Y.  Can  you  give  that  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  I  can  state  it  approximately  only.  The  number  3 
wagon  will  run  from  $12.")  to  $175.  The  number  2  wagon  will  run 
from  $200  to  $240  per  wagon,  and  the  number  1  wagon  will  run  from 
$350  to  $450,  according  to  the  figures  that  we  have  given  to  us. 

Mr.  FiNijsY.  Where  are  these  wagons  manufactured? 

Mr.  (^REW.  Any  first-class  manufacturer  can  make  them. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  are  a  dozen  different  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  probably  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wagons 
now  in  the  service.  Walker  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  are  one  of  the 
largest  individual  manufacturers;  but  there  are  manufacturers  in 
every  large  city. 

Mr.  Finley.  Then  the  average  number  of  horses;  are  the}^  pro- 
vided for  in  the  contract,  or  the  minimum  number? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No. 

Mr.  Finley.  Then  you  have  no  information  that  will  enable  you 
to  give  the  number  of  horses  employed  in  this  service? 
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•  • 

Mr.  Shallexberger.  Except  by  inference.  The  wagons  are  either 
two-horse  or  one-horse  wagons. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  you  answer  as  to  the  cost  of  keep  for  a  horse  in  a 
year,  the  average  cost  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  no  information  at  present. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Have  yo,u  the  information  as  to  the  average  cost  of 
repair  to  each  wagon  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Xo  ;  I  think  that  has  not  been  included  in  our 
information. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  think  the  Government  can  employ  labor  to 
perform  this  service  as  cheaply  as  contractors  can  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  we  are  able  to  employ  the  same  char- 
acter and  efficiency  of  labor  at  as  low  figures  or  lower. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  At  as  low  a  rate  or  low^er? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  As  low  or  lower.  Our  experience  in  main- 
taining the  mail-bag  repair  shop,  for  instance,  and  other  shops  of  the 
Government,  would  indicate  that  permanent  wage  is  preferred  to  an 
uncertain  wage  outside. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  As  I  understand  it,  General,  you  only  wish  to  make 
an  experiment  here  of  owning  the  wagons  in  some  one  city  to  begin 
with. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  you  think,  with  the  information  that  you  can 
give  as  to  the  minimum  number  of  wagons  required  for  the  service 
and  the  cost  to  the  Government,  that  you  will  be  able  to  arrive  at 
some  conclusion  as  to  whether  it  will  be  profitable  to  the  Government 
to  own  these  w^agons? 

•Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  the  figures  that  we  would  secure  in 
the  sueceedinfi^  annual  report  would  be  quite  satisfactorv  to  the  com- 
mittee in  enabling  it  to  judge  as  to  whether  it  were  policy  to  extend 
the  system  or  not. 

Mr.  FiNi^Y.  Under  existing  conditions  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
competition  for  this  screen-iwagon  service,  is  there? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  general  competition.  There  is  consider- 
able competition  between  what  we  are  inclined  to  call  speculators, 
who  have  had  long  experience  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  mini- 
mize the  service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  as  conditions  are  the  Government 
is  reallv  paying  a  high  price  for  this  j^rvice  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  rso;  I  think  experience  would  lead  me  to  say 
that  we  are  paying  too  low  a  price,  because  it  was  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  kind  of  service  we  must  have. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Now,  General,  if  competition  is  limited,  and  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  it,  don't  you  think  that  if  you  had  more  comi)eti- 
tion  the  Government  would  secure  lower  rates,  a  decreased  cost  of 
service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do;  I  believe,  as  I  have  said  before,  with 
the  ownership  of  the  wagon,  so  as  to  widen  the  field  of  competition 
for  what  we  contract  for,  enabling  the  Government  to  use  the  wagons 
up  to  the  full  limit  of  the  service,  would  enable  them  eventually  to 
get  better  service  at  a  lower  cost  than  we  can  do  under  contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  this  $100,000  that  you  provide  for  in  this  sug- 
gested amendment;  have  you  contemplated,  with  respect  to  the  city 
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that  you  have  in  mind  to  have  it  adopted,  the  expenditure  of  that 
total  amount  for  wagons  alone? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Xo;  I  would  have  that  total  amount. cover 
the  point  I  have  made,  for  the  purchase  of  the  wagons  and  the  hire 
of  competent  drivers  and  horses  and  harness. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  estimate  how  much  would  be  required  for 
the  purchase  of  the  wagons  alone? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Roughly,  I  have  estimated  that  perhaps 
$25,000  of  the  $100,000  would  be  required  for  the  purchase  of  the 
wagons. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  if  Congress  should  vest  this  authority  in  you, 
for  what  length  of  period  would  you  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
furnishing  of  horses  and  harness  to  operate  these  wagons? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  For  one  year. 

Mr.  Hedge.  And  the  drivers? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  drivers,  horses,  and  harness.  It  is  my 
present  idea  that,  while  we  would  purchase  the  wagons  to  be  usea, 
we  would  properly  test  the  hiring  of  horses  and  harness  and  drivers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  need  not  put  them  at  present  under  the  civil 
service,  or  until  it  was  established  as  to  whether  it  would  be  more 
economical  for  the  Government  to  operate  this  throughout  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Until  it  has  passed  the  experimental  stage 
we  would  not  put  them  under  civil  service. 

Mr.  Moon.  tVhile  you  are  experimenting  along  that  line,  why  not 
buy  a  few  horses  and  some  harness,  say  $20,000  worth,  and  see  what 
you  could  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  been  rather  afraid  to  extend  the 
purchase  to  that  of  horses  after  the  action  of  Congress  in  the  last  few 
years* 

Mr.  Moon.  What  is  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Congress  has  not  seemed  inclined  to  give  us, 
even  for  our  own  official  use  in  cities,  a  horse. 

Mr.  Snapf.  General,  where  would  you  experiment  with  this  new 
plant? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  answer  I 
could  give  to  that  question  would  be  subject  to  what  I  have  said, 
and  that  any  reasons  I  might  give  would  only  be  in  a  comparative 
sense,  in  case  another  city  should  be  decided  upon. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  would  seek  to  do  w^ould  be  to  select 
some  city  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department,  you  could  best 
make  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes ;  my  effort  would  be  to  select  a  city  in 
which  the  effort  could  be  made  conclusive,  in  which  the  experiment 
would  be  conclusive,  where  this  amount  of  money  would  probably 
give  the  Department  the  opportunity  of  substituting  its  own  wagons 
for  the  entire  wagon  service  of  that  city;  and  in  connection  with 
that  I  think  it  should  be  one  in  which  we  have  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  securing  proper  contract  service,  as  related  to  other  service 
in  the  city.  I  should  hope  in  that  way  to  ^ive  to  Congress  a  little 
clearer  indication  as  to  ]ust  how  this  service  would  work  as  com- 
pared with  the  electric-car  service  and  all  other  classes  of  service  in 
the  city. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  Chicago  has  all  of  the  elements  you  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

Mr-  Shallenberger.  Chicago  as  a  city  is  perhaps  as  well  situated 
as  any  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Shallenberger,  that  you  have 
not  any  special  city  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No  :  you  have  understood  that  I  have,  and,  as 
I  have  said,  if  there  is  no  si>ecial  objection  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  would  be  quite  willing  to  say  that  Chicago  is  that  city. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Moon.  Are  you  willing  to  try  it  now,  Mr.  Snapp? 

Mr.  Snapp.  No:  I  am  more  than  ever  opposed  to  it. 

Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Shallenberger,  that  at  Chicago  there  are  contracts 
in  effect  with  the  tunnel  system  which  will  eliminate  all  but  a  small 
per  cent  of  this  wagon  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Those  tunnel  contracts,  if  they  are  effective  in 
the  highest  degree,  will  not  eliminate  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
fixed  wagon  service. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  the  one-third  of  the  wagon  service  that  would 
still  be  left  in  Chicago  would  be  in  the  outlying  districts,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Xo;  the  service,  as  I  understand  it,  in  all  the 
city. 

Mr.  Crew.  Downtown  as  well. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  All  of  the  downtown  districts. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  in  order  that  you 
may  explain  a  little  more  fully  on  one  point.  Do  I  understand  you, 
from  your  last  answer,  Mr.  Shallenberger,  that  you  mean  that  if  the 
tunnel  contract  at  Chicago  should  take  over  all  of  the  wagon  service 
which  that  contract  can  takQ  over,  that  it  would  still  leave  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  whole  field  of  wagon  service  uncared  for  by 
the  tunnel  service? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  has  been  our  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  your  present  view  is  that  if  we  should 
give  the  authority  to  make  the  experiment  that  you  would  simply 
experiment  wuth  that  portion  of  the  wagon  service  at  Chicago  not 
taken  over  by  the  tunnel  service  and  not  m  opposition? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  And  not  opposition  to  the  tunnel  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  no  wise  would  it  interfere  with  the  tunnel 
service — that  part  which  is  at  the  present  time  under  contemplation? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  no  way.  Our  effort  will  be,  or  course, 
to  use  the  tunnel  service  to  the  fullest  possible  limit  of  its  capacity, 
for  the  reason  that  a  fixed  appropriation  is  to  l)e  made  under  con- 
tract for  that  service:  but  in  the  event  that  for  any  reason  the  tun- 
nel servic>e  should  fail  in  any  part  the  full  deduction  will  be  made 
from  the  payment  for  that  service,  and  in  that  event  we  wnll  be  con- 
fronted by  the  necessity  of  securing  temporary  wagon  service  to  meet 
that,  so  that  will  be  a  possible  reason  w^hy  we  shall  have  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  facilities  fcft  a  flexible  wagon  service  that  do  not  obtain  in 
other  cities.  Then  the  conditions  in  Chicago  are  different  at  the 
city  post-office,  whereby  the  use  of  the  wagons  to  and  from  the  post- 
office  will  be  different  in  their  use  from  ouier  cities  by  reason  of  the 
approaches.  These  and  other  conditions  seem  to  suggest  the  propri- 
ety of  having  a  w-agon  service  more  flexible  and  more  efficient  than 
we  have  yet  been  able  to  secure  under  contract. 
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Mr.  FiXLEY.  How  is  the  contractor  for  the  screen-wagon  service  in 
Chicago  getting  along? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  He  failed,  as  you  know,  and  it  is  being  car- 
ried at  present  by  the  surety  company  in  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
way,  but  only  reasonably  satisfactory.  I  said  that  it  was  now  being 
carried  by  the  surety  company,  but  it  is  actually  under  a  regular 
subcontract  entered  into  by  permission  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
the  original  contractor  having  failed. 

Mr.  F'inlet.  Was  he  thereupon  absolved  from  liability  ? 

Mr.  Siialli:nberger.  Not  at  all.  His  sureties  were  recognized  as 
a  subcontractor,  and  they  were  required  to  take  up  the  service. 

Mr.  FiKLEY.  At  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  At  the  same  rate;  and  they,  under  authority 
of  the  Post-Office  Department,  had  the  subcontractor  recogiiized, 
who  is  now  proceeding  under  the  law  at  the  same  compensation  as 
originally  provided. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  understand,  don't  you,  General,  that  there  is  a* 
bill  which  has  already  paased  the  House  making  appropriation  suffi- 
cient to  remedy  the  conaitions  of  the  wagon  approaches  to  the  Chicago 
post-office  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  conditions  only  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  approaches.  The  approaches  will  be  different  from  those  in  any 
other  post-office  building,  even  when  improved. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  mucn  do  we  save  in  Chicago  by  the  titnnel  serv- 
ice— that  is,  how  much  is  the  wagon  service  reduced  by  it? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  law  has  defined  that  it  was  reduced 
?72,600,  the  original  wagon  contract  being  $106,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  the  appropriation  for  mail  bags, 
cord  fasteners,  label  cases,  and  labor  and  material  necessary  for  re- 
pairing equipment,  and  for  incidental  expenses  pertaining  thereto, 
^75,000.  That  is  an  increase  of  $25,000.  Since  that  estimate  was 
transmitted  there  has  been  transmitted  a  supplemental  estimate  ask- 
ing for  a  further  increase,  making  the  total  $450,000  instead  of 
$375,000,  as  originally  estimated  for.  Mr.  Shallenberger,  you  may 
explain  the  necessities  for  this  $100,000  increase. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  let- 
ter from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Document  Xo.  402,  of 
this  session  of  Congress,  which  includes  a  letter  from  the  Postmaster- 
General,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date  of 
January  18, 1906. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Office  of  the  Postmaster-Gene:ral, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  18,  1906. 

Sib  :  I  desire  to  amend  the  estimate  previously  submitted  **  for  mail  bags, 
cord  fasteners,  label  cases,  and  labor  and  material  necessary  for  repairing  equip- 
ment, and  for  incidental  expenses  pertaining  thereto."  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jane  30,  1907,  so  as  to  read  $4,10,000,  instead  of  $375,000,  an  increase  of  $75,000. 

The  experience  of  the  Department  during  and  immediately  prior  to  the  last 
holiday  season  demonstrated  that  the  existing  supply  of  mail  sacks  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  service.  Urgent  telegraphic  requisitions  were  re- 
ceived almost  dally  from  various  large  iX)st-offlces,  and  especially  from  the  New 
York  City  post-office,  for  additional  sacks,  which  the  Department  was  unable  to 
furnish  as  promptly  as  they  were  needed.  In  the  effort  to  do  this  it  became  nec- 
essary In  numerous  cases  to  suspend  shipments  of  sacks  by  fast  freight  and  send 
the  sacks  by  mail,  thus  departing  from  the  policy  inaugurated  some  years  ago,  in 
the  Interest  of  economy,  of  shipping  sacks  in  carload  lots  by  fast  freight  at  less 
expense  to  the  Government  than  If  they  were  shipi)ed  as  mail  matter. 
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For  many  years  past  the  Department  lias  been  endeavoring,  with  considerable 
success,  to  induce  publishers  of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  to  separate 
their  publications,  before  mailing,  by  States,  counties,  etc.,  thus  relieving  the 
congested  conditions  of  large  offices  and  saving  the  expense  of  additional  cler- 
ical force  for  handling  the  mail  in  the  post-offices.  A  count  taken  last  June 
shows  that  in  New  York  City  more  than  06  per  cent  of  all  second-class  matter 
mailed  there  was  fully  made  up  by  the  publishers  so  as  to  require  no  handling 
at  the  post-office,  except  to  receive,  weigh,  and  dispatch  in  bulk;  that  nearly 
28  per  cent  was  partly  made  up  so  as  to  reduce  the  handling  to  one  separation, 
leaving  only  a  little  more  than  6  per  cent  to  be  distributed  in  the  post-office. 
Similar  records  are  shown  in  other  large  post-offices  throughout  the  country. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  publishers  must  be  furnished  promptly  with  the 
sacks  in  which  to  make  these  separations,  otherwise  the  publications  must  be 
thrown  Into  the  post-offices  without  separation,  under  conditions  which  would 
make  it  impossible  to  have  them  handled  promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

The  postmaster  at  New  York  advises  that  other  commercial  and  business 
houses  having  occasion  to  mail  third  and  fourth-class  matter  in  large  quantities 
are  also  requested*  to  make  such  matter  up  by  States  and  cities,  thus  relieving 
the  post-office  of  making  the  separation,  and  that  the  recent  modification  of  the 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  making  it  possible  to  prepay  such  matter  without 
•having  postage  stamps  affixed,  will  no  doubt  tend  to  largely  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  this  separated  matter,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  sacks  can  be  sup- 
plied. Urgent  letters  have  l)een  received  from  the  postmaster  at  New  York  on 
this  subject  within  the  past  two  months,  in  one  of  which,  after  setting  forth  the 
needs  of  his  office,  he  says : 

"  If  the  equipment  asked  for  will  require  any  larger  appropriation  I  can  not 
urge  too  strongly  that  every  effort  be  made  to  obtain  such  incrae«e  as  will  over- 
come the  existing  deplorable  condition." 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  B.  Cobtelyou, 

Postmaster-General. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

That  letter  was  prepared  in  my  office  and  explains,  I  think,  pretty 
fully  the  reasons  why  this  additional  appropriation  is  called  for. 

As  a  supplementary  remark,  I  think  I  might  say  to  the  committee 
that  perhaps  in  no  other  branch  of  the  service  has  there  been  as  de- 
t^ermined  an  effort  to  hold  down  the  appropriations  in  recent  years 
as  for  this  particular  service,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
so  little  storage  space  for  mail  equipment  that  we  were  forced  to  keep 
very  light  stock  on  hand.  The  effect  of  this  has  been,  during  the 
busy  season  of  the  year,  and  especially  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, to  demand  of  us  a  sudden  shipment  of  equipment  by  telegram 
to  New  York  and  some  of  the  large  eastern  cities  to  the  extent  that 
we  were  entirely  unable  to  meet  with  due  regard  to  efficiency  of  the 
service. 

Again  the  facts  cited  here,  that  in  recent  years,  notably  in  the  past 
year,  we  have  been  enabled  to  secure  on  the  part  of  large  shippers 
of  mail  a  willingness  to  separate  that  mail,  in  their  own  offices,  by 
States,  before  it  comes  to  the  railway  trains  or  to  the  post-offices,  and 
that  has  necessarily  increased  the  aggregate  amount  of  equipment 
that  we  must  keep  in  the  service.  We  have,  however,  a  very  close 
individual  account  with  each  of  these  large  shippers  of  mail,  so  that 
we  know  how  many  sacks  they  received  and  whether  these  sacks 
are  duly  returned  within  a  forty-eight-hour  period,  the  time  for 
which  we  supply  them.  We  keep  tab  on  our  equipment  in  that  way, 
and  we  have  facts  and  figures  to  show  that  this  willingness  on  their 
part  to  sort  their  own  mail  and  keep  it  in  proper  shape  will  ease  our 
post-office  clerical  force  to  the  extent  that  very  largely  increases  the 
amount  asked  for  in  this  estimate.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  matter  of 
clear  economy  to  the  Department  to  have  a  larger  stock  of  equipment, 
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in  order  that  we  may  have  the  large  shippers  do  the  work  that  has 
been  done  heretofore  by  our  postal  and  post-office  clerks. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Where  are  these  mail  bags  supplied  from  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  From  the  contractors  and  from  the  Depa»t- 
ment's  mail  bag  and  repair  shop  here. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Who  are  the  contractors  and  where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  different  locations.  We  have  in  our  re- 
port a  statement  showing  that.  I  have  retained  quite  a  number  of 
these  tables  in  my  report  this  year,  but  the  question  is  being  dis- 
cussed now  as  to  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  economy  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  include  so  niany  tables  in  its  annual  report. 

Mr.  Stone.  In  the  enort  to  reduce  the  number  of  tables  the  one  in 
regard  to  contracts  was  transferred  from  our  report  to  that  of  the 
purchasing  agent.     I  think  it  appears  in  his  report. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  it  does  not  appear  there  it  will  be  because 
of  this  effort  that  has  been  made  quite  recently  to  eliminate  tables 
from  our  report.  My  own  impression  of  that  matter  is  that  Congress 
will  have  to  call  upon  us  for  certain  tabulations  if  we  eliminate  too 
many  of  them  from  our  report. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  question  of  Mr.  Snapp  is  very  per- 
tinent, and  without  having  data  before  you,  what  is  your  recollec- 
tion of  where  the  larger  number  of  these  mail  bags  are  made? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  at  present  has  the  contract,  in 
the  name  of  William  Taylor. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  have  but  one  contract  outside  of  the 
Government  shop  here  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  William  Taylor  now  has  the  contract 
both  for  the  sacks  and  the  pouches. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Is  that  in  the  first  division — ^the  State  of  New  York? 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that  they  make  only  sacks  and 
pouches  for  that  division  ? 

Mr.  Snapp.  Oh,  no ;  I  wanted  to  know  where  they  were  made  and 
whether  it  was  in  the  division  in  which  the  railway  mail  was  weighed 
during  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  State  of  New  York  was  weighed  last  year. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  reason  I  ask  is  this :  In  this  communication  of  the 
Postmaster-General  it  is  said  : 

In  the  effort  to  do  this  It  became  necessary  In  numerous  cases  to  suspend 
shipment  of  sacl^s  by  fast  freight  and  send  the  sacks  by  mail,  thus  departing 
from  the  policy  inaugurated  some  years  ago,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  of 
shipping  sacks  in  carload  lots  by  fast  freight  at  less  expense  to  the  Government 
than  if  they  were  shipped  as  mail  matter. 

Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  shipping  of  this  by  freight  instead  of 
by  mail  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  cost  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  We  were  not  shipping  them  at  the  time  the  weighing 
was  going  on. 

Mr.  Snapp.  For  the  balance  of  this  period,  since  this  weighing 
went  into  effect,  it  would  be  at  a  loss  to  the  Government  to  ship  by 
freight  rather  than  by  mail  ? 

1&.  Stone.  My  impression  is  that  that  relates  only  to  the  shipment 
of  sacks  from  the  manufacturer.  That  statement  does  not  apply 
solely  to  the  manufacturers;  it  refers  to  the  shipment  of  these  things 
from  that  point  to  our  depositories  throughout  the  country — Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  Boston,  and  other  places. 
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Mr.  Snapp.  Regardless  of  that  fact,  would  it  not  result  in  addi- 
tional expense  to  tlie  Government  to  ship  these  by  fast  freight  in  any 
period  in  any  division  or  district  after  the  weighing  had  taken  effect? 
^Mr.  Stone.  But  the  weighing  is  going  on  m  some  division  every 
year. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  take  it  that  the  Government  keeps  these  out  of  the 
mail  while  the  weighing  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  Government  does  not  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  trend  of  mail  during  the  weighing  period.  The  trend  of 
mail  is  maintained  during  that  period,  and  we  seek  to  maintain  it  so — 
no  more  or  no  less. 

Mr.  Snapp.  After  the  weighing  period  shall  have  passed,  the  send- 
ing of  these  sacks  or  any  other  matter  by  fast  freight,  instead  of  by 
mail,  results  in  an  added  expense  to  the  Government  rather  than  a 
decrease  ? 

Mr.  wShallenberger.  It  does,  if  your  question  involves  the  practice 
of  the  Government  sending  them  during  the  weighing  period,  and 
then  put  them  into  the  mail  after  that  weighing  period. 

Mr.  Snapp.  It  does? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  does  not.  If  during  the  weighing  period 
which  is  on  now,  this  coming  spring,  we  have  any  carload  lots  to 
send,  we  eliminate  them  from  the  mails  during  the  weighing  period. 
What  I  was  referring  to  was  the  continual  transfer  of  mail  from  one 
city  to  another,  and  one  dispatch  to  another.  As  mail  sacks  are  sent 
west  and  emptied,  the  empty  sacks  have  to  come  back  east  to  be 
filled;  they  have  to  come  back  in  carload  lots  from  all  divisions.  Our 
practice  is  to  eliminate  those  carload  lots,  then  the  Government  is 
saved  the  difference  in  cost.  I  would  add  that*  ftf  course  the  con- 
tractor includas  as  a  part  of  his  contract  obligation  the  delivery  of 
this  equipment  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Finley.  This  work  is  performed  in  a  shop  conducted  by  the 
Government '( 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Only  the  repair. 

Mr.  Finley.  I  mean  the  repairs;  that  is  all  this  testimony  refers  to? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Finley.  That  is  where  it  says  "  For  mail  bags,  cord  fasteners, 
label  cases,"  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes ;  it  covers  both  the  repair  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  new  equipment. 

Mr.  Finley.  Both? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Both. 

Mr.  Finley.  The  repair  part  is  done  in  the  Government  shops? 

Mr.  Shalt^nberger.  It  is. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Entirely  ? 
.    Mr.  Shallenberger.  Entirety ;  the  repairs  are  all  conducted  in  the 
Government  shops. 

Mr.  Finley.  Now,  at  one  time  this  service  was  performed  under 
contract,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  don't  remember.  If  it  was  it  was  before 
my  time. 

Mr.  Finley.  So,  then,  you  would  be  unable  to  give  any  comparison 
of  the  cost  of  this  service  as  performed  at  the  present  time  in  a  Gov- 
ernment shop  and  when  perrormed  under  contract? 
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Mr.  SiiALLEXBERGER.  I  would  Hot.  I  woiild  Say,  however,  that 
the  question  as  to  which  would  be  the  better  has  been  before  the 
Department  in  the  last  eight  years  and  has  been  investigated  perhaps 
twice,  and  it  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  have  been  asked  to 
pass  upon  it  that  it  is  impracticable  for  the  Government  to  put  out  to 
contract  the  repairs  of  mail  bags;  there  being  such  a  ^eat  variety  • 
of  repair  and  such  trifling  i*epairs  in  some  cases  that  it  is  manifestly 
in  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  do  its  own  repairing  at  one 
central  shop. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  mail  bags,  does 
that  include  fasteners,  as  well,  and  all  equipment? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  All  of  the  equipment ;  yes.  We  have  in  that 
shop  not  only  the  repair  of  the  mail  bags,  but  the  repairs  of  locks 
and  keys  and  the  custody  of  the  locks  and  keys,  the  registering  of 
them,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  FixLEY.  I  was  asking  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  these 
bags.  I  understand  that  these  are  manufactured  bv  a  partv  in  New 
York. 

Mr.    Shallenberger.  The   present   contract   is   held   by   William    . 
Taylor,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  To  what  extent  are  the  fasteners  and  equipment  that 
go  along  with  the  mail  sacks  in  the  way  of  closing  them  up,  and  so  on, 
controlled  by  patents? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  At  the  present  time  we  are  not  paying  any 
royalties  whatever  on  any  portion  cf  our  equipment. 

Mr.   FixLEY.  Are  there   any   improvements   in   the   way  of  new 
patents  along  this  line  ? 
•  Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  are  improvements  suggested  constantly. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Are  there  any  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Depart- 
ment, that  would  add  to  the  economy  of  the  service  and  cheapen  the 
handling  of  mail  sacks? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  question  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 
commission  appointed  by  the  Postmaster-General  periodically,  once 
in  four  years.  The  last  report  passed,  I  think,  upon  some  30  dif- 
ferent suggested  fasteners  for  mail  bags,  and  the  report  was  in  effect 
that  no  improvement  over  our  present  fastening  had  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  this  item  how  much  is  paid  for  labor  at  the 
repair  shop  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  On  page  304  of  the  annual  report  you  will  find  the 
itemized  statement. 

Mr.  Stafford.  AVhat  is  the  total  in  the  data  there  given? 

Mr.  Stone.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  labor. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  the  amount  that  was  paid  from  this 
item  for  new  bags  to  contractors  in  the  prior  fiscal  year,  or  what  you 
estimate  would  be  expended  during  the  present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Stone.  From  the  data  I  have  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer 
that  offhand. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Presumably  the  same  proportions  would  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  assume  that  the  labor  in  the  shop  next  year  would 
be  practically  the  same  as  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  much  increase  in  the  number  of 
laborers  employed  in  the  repair  shop? 
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Mr.  SHALL£NB£RGi:R.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  recent 
years,  because  the  appropriations,  you  will  find,  have  not  been  in- 
creased very  much. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Whsit  is  the  average  life  of  a  sack  or  a  bag? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  we  have  no  statistics  that  will  be 
very  satisfactory  on  the  subject;   it  is  variously  estimated. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  you  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  the  con- 
tract not  only  for  the  manufacture  of  the  mail  bags,  but  also  for  the 
cord  fasteners  and  label  cases,  as  designated  in  this  item? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No  ;  those  are  made  in  our  own  shop.  AAliat 
is  the  difference  between  a  sack  and  a  bag,  Mr.  Stone? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  "bag"  is  the  general  definition  that  covers 
"  pouches  "  and  "  sacks,''  as  we  use  the  terms  technically.  Pouches 
are  those  that  are  used  for  first-class  mail,  and  sacks  are  used  for 
second-class  matter,  newspapers  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  tne  increase  that  you  recommend  comes 
largely,  but  not  entirely,  in  the  purchase  of  new  bags? 

Mr.  Stone.  Including  pouches  and  sacks.  We  use  that  general 
definition. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  General,  about  what  number  of  mail  bags,  including 
sacks  and  pouches,  was  furnished  by  the  contractor  last  year? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  figures  Mr.  Stone  will  probably  have. 

Mr.  Stone.  These  are  given  bv  different  sizes  of  canvas  bags.  •  No. 
2,  about  11,000;  No.  3,  7,475;  ^^o.  4,  5,225.  Sacks  for  second,  third, 
and  fourth  class  matter.  No.  1,  8,225;  No.  2,  10,858.  Foreign  canvas 
sacks,  8,850  of  No.  1;  No.  2, 1,021. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  table  will  give  the  cost  also  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir.      ' 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  anv  reason  why  this  item  should  not  go 
under  the  head  of  supplies,  which  is  inducted  in  our  supply  item? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would  say  that  the  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Department  has  now  full  charge  of  the  advertising  and  the  making  of 
contracts  on  the  requisition  of  the  Second  Assistant's  office,  just  as  he 
does  for  othjer  supplies  for  the  Department. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  all  of  the  material  that  is  used  in  the  repair 
shop  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  All  of  the  material  of  every  kind.  The  pur- 
chase of  new  sacks  and  all  is  made  under  the  general  authority  of  the 
purchasing  agent. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Shallenberger,  I  will  pass  to  the  next  item  for 
the  appropriation  for  mail  locks  and  keys,  chains,  tools,  and  ma- 
chinery, and  labor  and  material  necessary  for  repairing  same,  and  in- 
cidental expenses  pertaining  thereto,  $45,000.  You  ask  the  same 
amount  that  has  been  appropriated  for  the  last  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Stone.  Just  the  same ;  no  change  in  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Of  this  amount  that  you  ask,  how  much  is  used  for 
the  purchase  of  locks  and  keys,  chains  and  tools,  and  machinery  each 
year,  and  how  much  is  used  for  labor  and  material  necessary  tor  re- 
pairing the  same  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  All  of  the  locks  are  made  in  the  lock  repair  shop. 
There  are  no  contracts  relating  to  locks. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  give  the  amount  which  is  expended  for 
labor? 

Mr.  Stone.  Last  year  $35,505. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  the  principal  item  of  expenditure? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  all  oi  the  other  items  of  expenditure  may  ho 
found  on  page  362  of  the  Second  Assistant's  Annual  Report. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  rent  of.  buildings  for  a 
mail-bag  repair  shop  and  lock-repair  shop,  and  for  fuel,  gas,  watch- 
men and  charwomen,  oil  and  repair  of  machinery  for  said  shop, 
$9,000.    That  is  annual  rental. 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  Annual  rental. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  make  a  slight  change 
in  the  phraseology  of  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  suggestions  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  After  the  word  "  fuel  "  insert  the  words  "  electric- 
power,  light."  It  will  then  read :  "  For  rent  of  building  for  mail  bag 
and  lock  repair  shop,  and  for  fuel,  electric  power,  light,  gas,"  etc. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  change  in  amount,  simply  the  addi- 
tional items? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  the  reason  of  this  is  that  it  is  contemplated 
to  move  the  shop  into  a  different  building,  and  we  find  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  use  electric  power  in  running  the  shop,  with  no 
increase  in  cost. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  the  item  for  railway  mail  pay. 
The  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  $40,900,000,  and 
you  recommend  $43,250,000,  an  increase  of  5.75  per  cent.  How  do 
you  arrive  at  that  estimate? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  principal  item  of  increase  will  result  from  the 
regular  quadrennial  readjustment  of  pay  in  the  fourth  contract 
section,  the  contract  section  for  the  railroad  service  bein^  the  same 
as  for  the  other  service  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
with  the  exception  of  three  States.  That  will  be  based  upon  the 
reweighing  of  the  mail,  as  required  by  the  general  statute. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  in  this  appropriation  for  190C  over 
1905  was  but  3.2  per  cent.  Why  do  you  ask  for  5.75  per  cent  this 
year,  which  is  almost  double  the  increase  in  percentage  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Stone.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  different 
sections  that  may  be  weighed.  One  section  is  larger  than  another. 
In  the  next  place,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  deficiency  for  the  current 
year  growing  mainly  from  the  fact  that  when  we  made  the  estimate 
for  the  current  year  we  estimated  that  the  increase  in  cost  resulting 
from  the  readjustment  on  the  new  weights  to  take  effect  on  the  1st 
of  July  of  this  year  would  be  17  per  cent — that  is,  an  increase  of  17 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  four  years  prior.  The  increase  proved 
to  be  19.88  per  cent,  and  that  difference  represented  an  increase  of 
$250,000,  in  round  figures,  which  will  make  the  expenditure  for  the 
current  year  larger  than  had  previouslv  been  estimated.  Now,  we 
estimate'  that  the  weighing  which  will  occur  within  this  current 
year,  and  which  will  take  effect  on  July  1,  1906,  will  be  an  increase  of 
15  per  cent,  and  that  will  amount  to  approximately  $1,631,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  changes  of  method  of  ad- 
ministering this  character  of  service  in  the  past  several  years? 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  In  what  respect? 

The  Chairman.  In  any  respect. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  in  the  matter  of  weighing  mails 
in  recent  years  continued  the  weighing  over  a  longer  period,  it  being 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  weigh  for  not  less 
F  o  A— 06  M ^18 
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than  thirty  successive  working  days.  That  has  not  been  deemed 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  Department  to  secure  a  broad  enough 
basis  for  the  adjustment  of  paVi  so  many  interruptions  liable  to 
occur  either  in  the  sweeks  preceding  the  weighing  or  following  the 
weighing  or  at  the  close  or  the  weighing  period  that  it  was  deemed 
best  to  extend  the  period.  So  that  in  recent  years  we  have  continued 
the  weighing  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  days,  perhaps  longer:  but  as 
this  involves  quite  a  considerable  increase  of  ex|)enditure  it  was 
deemed  best  last  year  to  ask  the  committee  to  authorize  specifically 
the  longer  period  for  weighing  of  mails,  which  was  done;  and  now 
the  law  operating  from  the  1st  of  last  July  is  that  the  weighing 
period  shall  extend  not  less  than  ninety  days. 

And  in  addition  to  that  the  regulations  of  the  Department  have 
within  the  past  year  sought  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  service  on 
all  railroads  where  the  frequency  did  not  exceed  seven  times  a  week, 
that  apparently  being  the  minimum  of  service  under  the  law.  They 
have  been  held  to  a  closer  performance  of  service  under  the  pub- 
lished schedule  and  have  been  fined  when  failures  in  any  one  quarter 
exceeded  ten  to  keep  the  published  schedule  within  fifteen  minutes. 
Those,  I  believe,  are  the  only  radical  changes  that  have  been  made 
within  the  past  year  in  our  policy  of  administering  the  service.  T 
may  perhaps  include  one  other  nrovision  or  one  other  rule  of  the 
Department,  which  was  to  the  efiect  that  whenever  the  Department 
shall  determine  that  any  particular  train  is  an  important  train  by 
reason  of  its  connections  fines  will  be  impost^d  for  failure  to  keep 
the  published  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  The  exaction  of  fines  in  the  past  has  been  prac- 
tically abandoned,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Siiallenberger.  For  certain  failures,  but  has  been  strength- 
ened in  regard  to  certain  other  failures.  It  has  been  abandoned  to 
this  extent — ^that  by  reason  of  increased  frequency  of  train  service 
fines  for  delay  in  keeping  a  schedule  have  been  abandoned,  the  reason 
being  that  the  necessary  competition  on  other  traffic  has  given  to  us 
satisfactory  service  in  that  if  the  arrival  of  the  trains  was  a  little 
late  it  did  not  necessarily  delay  the  mail  that  day,  being  succeeded 
so  closely  by  another  train.  But  if  the  one  train  became  important, 
as  I  have  said,  bv  reason  of  making  the  only  connection  possible,  or 
by  reason  of  arriving  at  a  particular  hour  of  the  day,  then  the  De- 
partment felt  justified  in  inii)osing  a  fine  for  failure. 

Mr.  Hedge.  The  so-called  fast  mail  trains  are  all  subject  to  fine? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  fast  mail  trains,  or  special-facility 
trains,  are  subject  to  fines  in  every  case  where  failure  to  observe  the 
published  schedule  of  five  minutes  at  any  connecting  point,  and  the 
entire  facility  pay  drops  out  for  that  day. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wlien  you  say  "  special-facilitv  pay  "  you  are  now 
only  speaking  of  those  two  instances  that  have  been  provided  for  in 
the  bill;  that  is,  on  the  Southern  Railway,  from  Washington  south, 
and  the  railway  running  from  Kansas  City  to  Xewton,  Kans.  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes;  the  Southern  line  out  of  Washington 
running  to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  that  there  are  any  fines  for  delay- 
ing mail  trains  on  the  other  kinds  of  fast  mail  trains? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes;  as  I  have  said,  under  conditions  named. 

Mr.  Stafford.  On  all  fast  mail  trains  other  than  these  two? 
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Mr.  Shallenberger.  On  such  fast  mail  trains  as  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Department  are  special  mail  trains,  failing  to  meet  a  particular 
connection  that  is  deemed  important. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  there  been  any  fines 
assessed  aside  from  these  so-called  special-facility  lines  during  the 
past  year? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  One  that  I  have  in  mind  as  specific,  but  I 
can  not  now  answer  for  more,  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  between  Phila- 
delphia— the  connection  soutn — and  on  the  Imes  from  Washington 
to  Richmond. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  fines  on  those  two  lines? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  On  those  two  lines,  by  reason  of  failure  to 
connect  at  Richmond  with  the  Chesapeake  anj  Ohio,  thereby  delay- 
ing ven'  important  mail  to  Newport  News  and  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Hedge.  I  don't  understand  this.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
what  you  call  fast  mail  trains,  such  as  we  have  pictures  of  here  on  the 
wall,  are  subject  to  fines  if  they  do  not  make  connections? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  are  not;  those  trains  are  not  where 
there  is  no  important  connection  to  make. 

Mr.  Hedge.  But  at  connecting  points  where  they  fail  to  make  the 
proper  connection  are  they  not  still  subject  to  fine? 

Tne  Chairman.  Say  a  failure  to  make  proper  connection  at  Omaha. 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  No  ;  it  is  subject  to  it,  but  not  administered. 
We  do  not  fine  those  special  fast  trains  that  are  receiving  no  compen- 
sation for  speed. 

The  Chairman.  General,  how  do  you  keep  them  up  to  schedule? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  necessary  competition  is  all  that  we  de- 
pend upon  now  to  keep  them  up.  They  feel  that  they  will  lose  the 
mail  if  they  do  not  carry  it  as  well  as  the  competing  roads. 

The  Chairman.  Between  Chicago  and  Omaha  there  is  considerable 
coinpetition. 

Mr.  Stafford.  By  what  authority  did  you  levy  fines  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania road  for  failure  to  make  connections  at  Richmond  under 
these  requirements? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will  have  to  refer  to  the  postal  laws  and  regulations — 
to  the  general  statute. 

The  Chairman.  Not  wishing  to  divert  you  from  that  item,  but 
while  you  are  looking  that  up  I  will  ask  you  what  proportion  of  the 
$120,000  in  this  item  was  used  during  the  last  fiscal  vear  for  freight? 

Mr.  Stone.  Very  little  over  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  that  it  is  a  wise  provision  and  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  expenditure  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  deem  it  a  wise  provision,  and  we  use  it  to 
the  fullest  possible  limit. 

Mr.  Stone.  In  answering  Mr.  Stafford's  question  as  to  the  au- 
thority for  fines  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Richmond,  I  will 
state  that  I  refer  to  section  8962  of  the  Revises!  Statutes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  considered,  Mr.  Shallenberger,  the 
propriety  of  diverting  from  the  fast  mail  and  carrying  by  freight 
the  bulky  part  of  the  second-class  mail  matter? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  considered  it  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  I  merely  want  to  ask  you  now  whether  there  is 
any  authority  of  law  giving  that  right — ^whether,  without  legislation, 
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the  Government  would  have  the  right  to  divert  bulky  matter  that 
does  not  in  it^lf  need  to  be  expedited  and  carry  it  by  slower  freight, 
taking  it  out  of  the  mail  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  There  is  a  law  on  that  subject,  and  I  think  it  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to, 
and  see  if  there  had  been  any  consideration  of  it.  I  refer  to  section 
1170.     It  is  an  old  law,  and  I  will  read  it. 

POSTAL  LAWS   AND  REGULATIONS. 

Sec.  1170.  If  the  Postmaster-General  is  unable  to  contract  for  caiTying  the 
mail  on  any  railway  route  at  a  compensation  not  exceeding  the  maximum  rates 
herein  provided,  or  for  what  he  may  deem  a  reasonable  and  fair  compensation, 
he  may  separate  the  letter  mail  from  the  other  mail  and  contract,  either  with  or 
without  advertising,  for  carrying  such  letter  mail  by  horse  express  or  other- 
wise, at  the  greatest  speed  that  can  reasonably  be  obtained,  and  for  carrying  the 
other  mail  in  wagrms  or  otherwise,  at  a  slower  rate  of  speed. 

That  is  an  old  statute,  but  I  wish  to  inquire  what  the  Department 
may  have  considered  with  reference  to  that  being  ojDerative  or  having 
been  repealed  by  the  general  railway-mail  law  of  1873? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  thoroughly  advised,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  to  what  the  construction  of  the  Department  has  been,  because  my 
attention  has  not  been  directly  given  to  it ;  but  I  am  advised  by  Mr. 
Crew,  who  is  superintendent  or  the  railway  adjustment  in  the  De- 
partment, and  has  beeii  for  many  years,  that  it  has  been  construed  as 
being  superseded  by  the  act  of  1873  so  far  as  compensation  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  entirely  superseded  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Section  1181  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Eegulations, 
in  the  same  category.    It  reads  as  follows : 

The  Postmaster-General  shall  in  all  cases  decide  upon  what  trains  and  in 
what  manner  the  mail  shall  be  conveyed. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  operative  and  in  force  every  week. 

The  Chairman.  Under  that  statute  you  would  have  authority,  in 
your  judgment,  to  take  from  the  fast  mails  or  the  regular  mail  trains 
bulky  second-class  matter  that  would  not  be  necessarily  in  itself  en- 
titled to  expedition  and  carry  it  by  slower  methods  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Wc  woula  have  discretion  to  carry  it  on  any 
train. 

The  Chairman.  Including  freight  trains? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  nave  so  ruled,  but  as  to  whether  at  a  dif- 
ferent rate  of  compensation  or  not  is  a  question  that  we  have  not 
passed  upon. 

The  Chairman.  To  illustrate,  there  is  a  regular  tariff  rate  on  pub- 
lications, including  stationery,  on  fast  freight  lines,  the  White  Star 
line,  say,  between  New  York  and  Indianapolis.  The  regular  tariff 
is  47  cents  a  hundred  on  a  seventy-two-hour  schedule,  as  against  a 
twenty -three-hour  schedule  by  fast  mail.  Would  you,  under  this 
regulation  that  I  have  just  read,  feel  that  you  would  have  authority 
without  additional  legislation  to  require  the  transmissibn  by  that 
method  of  freight  of  bulky  matter  that  did  not  carry  regular  news, 
and  when  the  dates  upon  which  it  would  be  delivered  would  not  be 
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important,  taking  it  out  of  the  regular  mail  from  New  York  to  In- 
dianapolis? I  am  speaking  now  not  of  your  judgment  on  the  ex- 
penditure, but  would  you  have  authority  under  the  statute? 

Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.  At  present  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Department  would  have  the  authority  to  handle  any  mail  matter  in 
the  same  way  that  it  is  handling  its  mail  equipment — by  taking  it  . 
from  the  mail  proper  and  handfing  it  on  freight  trains;  but  as  to 
whether  the  Department  would  be  able  to  enforce  its  penalties  for 
delay,  and  insist  upon  service  under  the  act  of  1873  I  am  in  doubt. 
While  I  have  just  said  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,  my  attention  is 
called  to  the  lact  that  we  handle  equipment  under  a  special  statute 
each  year — under  special  authority — and  therefore  to  attempt  to 
eliminate  from  the  mail  any  particular  class  that  is  now  included 
under  the  appropriation  for  mail  transportation  pay  would  meet  an 
adverse  decision,  I  think. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  because  equipment  has  not  been  considered 
and  is  not  considered  mailable  matter? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  separate 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  directing  your  attention  to  is  simply 
to  your  authority  to  decide  upon  the  transportation  of  mail,  not 
equipment,  upon'  freight  trains  at  freight  rates,  and  pay  for  the 
freight  out  of  the  appropriation  for  railway  mail  pay. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  1  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  directing  your  attention  to  the  authority. 

Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.  I  think  it  would  require  special  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  considered  that  in  line  with  this 
regulation? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  never  given  it  careful  consideration, 
but  my  present  impression  is  that  it  would  require  special  authority 
of  Congress.    The  Department  does  not  have  it  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  "NA^at  do  you  think  of  the  expediency  of  it,  if  you 
had  the  authority  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Judging  by  our  experience  in  handling  mail 
equipment,  I  should  say  it  would  Be  impracticable. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  delays? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Necessary  delays,  congestion  of  freight  traffic 
being  so  great. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  considere*d  whether  or  not  it  could 
be  changed  to  express  instead  of  freight,  and  do  you  think  that  you 
would  meet  with  the  same  embarrassment  of  delays  in  transportation 
of  bulky  matter  by  express  rather  than  by  mail? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  objection  that  I  just  now  stated  would 
not  apply  equally  to  the  handling  of  such  matter  by  express,  and  yet 
I  am  not  prepared,  not  having  gone  into  the  subject  fully,  to  say 
that  we  could  satisfy  the  patrons  of  the  mail  service  by  substituting 
express  rates.  There  is  this  doubt,  however,  that  arises  in  that  con- 
nection, that  the  Government  has  the  monopoly  of  carrying  only 
first-class  mail,  and  whenever  it  is  assumed  to  carry  by  express  second, 
third,  or  fourth  class  mail  it  would  receive  only  such  mail  as  could 
be  carried  at  less  cost  to  the  patron  than  he  could  by  his  own  agree- 
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ment  with  the  express  company  have  carried,  so  we  would  only  get 
in  that  event  the  expensive  long-haul  service.  "    • 

The  Chairman.  t\Tiere  the  post-office  is  located  outside  of  the 
80-rod  limit  is  the  distance  from  the  railway  station  to  the  office  com- 
puted in  figuring  the  length  of  railway  mail  routes  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  At  intermediate  offices,  no,  sir ;  only  at  terminal  offices, 
where  the  company  takes  the  mail  from  the  post-office  to  the  station. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  within  the  limit  of  80  rods? 

Mr.  Stone.  A\liether  it  is  within  or  without,  at  terminal  offices  the 
measurement  is  taken  from  the  post-office,  and  the  company  takes  the 
mail  from  the  post-office. 

The  Chairman.  The  terminals  of  the  postal  route? 

Mr.  Stone.  Of  the  railroad  route  as  we  designate  them,  subject  to 
certain  exceptions  in  large  cities  where  the  Government  assumes  the 
regular  wagon  service  covering  all  of  the  handling  of  the  mail.  In 
that  case  we  do  not  measure  the  railway  routes  from  the  post-offices, 
but  from  the  railwav  station. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  practice  with  reference  to  transfer 
mail — where  mail  is  in  transit  through  a  city  and  is  taken  from  one 
station  to  another?  Is  the  distance  between  the  stations  computed 
as  a  part  of  the  route  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  not  for  the  reason  that  we  must  main- 
tain our  wagon  service  in  cities,  and  we  should  include  all  of  the 
service  to  save  the  cost  of  terminal  or  transfer  service  on  the  railroad, 
and  to  save  the  conflict  of  authority  over  it  where  our  wagons  are 
doing  a  part  of  the  service  and  the  railroads  are  doing  another  part. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  railways  carry  the  mail  from  the  stations 
and  from  the  post-offices  in  all  cases  to  terminals  of  the  railway 
routes? 

Mr.  Stone.  With  those  exceptions  that  I  just  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  exception  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  data  there  as  to  the  number  of  offices 
within  the  80-rod  limitation  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  We  have  no  late  data  on  that. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Have  you  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  gave  the  committee  such  an  estimate  in 
1899. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  in  the  rout- 
ing of  mail  relative  to  routing  it  on  the  shortest  route  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  give  preference  to  the  shortest  route 
where  the  proper  expedition  of  the  mails  can  not  be  improved  by  the 
longer  route. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  policy,  then,  to  route  mail  by  what  you 
term  the  quickest  route  rather  than  the  shortest? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  the  principle  of  the  Department,  to 
route  the  mail  by  the  most  expeditious  route. 

The  Chairman.  Who  routes  the  mail — what  official  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  General  Superintendent  of  Railway  Mail 
Service. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  do  it  himself.  I  mean  who  are  the 
actual  individual  officers  to  engage  in  the  routing  of  the  mail? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  division  superint^noent's  office  must  make 
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up  a  scheme  for  routing  the  mails,  which  is  well  known  and  published 
(o  all  the  companies  interested.  That  scheme  must  be  approved 
through  the  General  Superintendent's  office,  and,  of  course,  all  compa- 
nies are  watching  very  closely  the  scheme  as  it  relates  to  themselves. 
They  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  division  superintendent  if  it  is 
subject  to  appeal.  Whenever  a  change  is  made  involving  the  destina- 
tion of  any  mail  of  any  quantity  it  comes  to  my  office  on  the  report  of 
the  division  superintendent,  so  that  if  the  diversion  is  made  on  his 
authority,  even  temporarily,  it  is  but  a  temporary  diversion,  and  it 
must  be  approved  through*^  the  office  of  the  General  Superintendent 
and  my  ofiice. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  data  at  hand  and  can  you  tell  me 
how  mail  is  generally  routed  between  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Chicago? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Mr.  Grant,  representing  the  General  Superin- 
tendent, can  do  that. 

Mr.  Grant.  It  takes  different  routes,  according  to  the  time  of  day, 
and  the  times  the  trains  depart  and  leave.  We  use  every  train  be- 
tween Louisville  and  Chicago,  in  order. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Grant,  that  a  large  part  of  it  is 
carried  by  the  Big  Four,  which  is  both  a  longer  and  a  slower  route  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  practice  of  the  Department  relative  to 
the  payments  where  the  trains  are  discontinued  after  the  routes  have 
been  established. 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  The  practice  of  the  Department  is  to  pay  for 
not  less  than  seven  times  a  week  service. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  schedule  should  be  changed  after  the  route 
has  been  established,  and  the  weighing  period  has  passed,  so  that 
there  is  less  than  a  daily  service,  is  the  deduction  made? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  A  pro  rata  deduction  is  made.  We  have  in 
recent  years  sought  in  every  way  to  avoid  the  risk  of  having  service 
reduced  from  six  or  seven  times  a  week  to  three  times  a  week,  and 
have  hesitated  in  establishing  service  on  any  given  road  in  connec- 
tion with  star  service,  which  is  daily,  for  that  reason;  but  we  have 
concluded,  as  there  is  no  warrant  of  law  for  compelling  the  road  to 
even  take  the  service  originally,  or  to  continue  the  service  beyond 
three  times  a  week,  and  have  adjusted  ourselves  to  the  situation  and 
have  reduced  their  pay  correspondingly,  and  have  at  times  provided 
«tar  service  for  the  intermediate  days  where  a  daily  service  was  per- 
haps not  required. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  often  occur  that  a  road  will  start  a 
new  train  or  a  new  schedule  immediately  preceding  a  weighing 
period,  and  after  the  weighing  period  has  passed  discontinue  the 
train  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  It  has  occurred ;  I  would  not  say  frequently, 
but  very  seldom. 

The  Chairman. -What  happens  in  those  cases  with  reference  to 
pav? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  In  those  cases  we  have  the  weighing  of  the 
mail  on  that  particular  train  kept  separate  from  all  other  trains 
passing  over  the  road,  and  if  that  train  is  withdrawn  after  the  weigh- 
ing period,  and  before  the  next  readjustment  of  pay,  the  entire  value 
of  that  train  is  deducted  from  the  pay. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  full  four  years? 
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Mr.  Shallenbbrger.  For  the  full  four-year  period. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wlmt  months  are  now  used  by  you  in  determining 
the  weighing  period  of  the  ninety-day  limitation  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  shall  adhere  to  the  period  substantially 
that  has  l)een  considered  for  a  number  of  years  past,  and  we  will 
simply  begin  the  mail  weighing  a  little  earlier  and  continue  it  a  little 
later,  in  order  to  cover  substantially  the  same  period  in  the  spring  or 
fall,  respectively. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wlmt  dates  does  that  include  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  would  include  the  months  of  February, 
March,  April,  and  May,  as  the  months  within  which  the  weighing 
will  occur. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  had  an  opinion  from  the  law  officer 
of  the  Department  on  the  question  as  to  whether  you  had  authority 
to  ship  mailable  matter  by  freight?  Is  it  merely  your  individual 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  statute  stated  by  the  chairman  was  not 
applicable? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  My  individual  opinion,  without  careful  re- 
flection even. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  data  that  is  furnished  your  Department  as  to 
the  amount  of  mail  carried  through  the  respective  weighing  periods, 
have  you  any  information- furnished  on  which  you  can  base  an  esti- 
mate or  give  an  answer  as  to  in  what  class  of  the  respective  grades 
the  amounts  carried  and  the  rates  therefor  is  the  largest  increase  of 
mailable  matter? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  don't  think  I  could  answer  that  question. 
I  don't  think  we  have  any  data  at  present  which  would  enable  us  to 
judge  as  to  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  several  classes  since  the 
last  special  weighing  of  mail. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  data  to  show  what  percentage  of 
mail  matter  is  carried  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  to  500  pounds,  which 
is  the  lowest  class  of  railway-mail  pay  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  no  other  means  of  answering  that  than 
to  perhaps  cull  it  out  of  the  number  of  routes  from  our  8,000  routes 
that  are  receiving  $42.75  per  annum,  which  is  the  lowest.  The  annual 
report,  however — and  that  is  just  wherein  this  table  will  be  intelli- 
gent— contains  specifically  the  information  that  you  desire,  if  you 
will  cull  it  out— Table  8. ' 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  it  contain  a  table  showing  the  increases  in  the 
respective  classes  for  a  four-year  period  at  the  respective  weighing 
times? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  As  I  have  just  stated,  I  have  no  information 
on  that  excepting  what  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  can  not  tell  whether  the  large  increase  in  rail- 
way-mail pay  is  at  the  minimum  rate  or  the  maximum,  or  any  of  the 
intervening  rates  in  the  graduated  scale  of  pay. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  can- not.  Possibly  the  wide  extension  of 
the  railway  service  may  help  you  somewhat  to  estimate;  in  other 
words,  the  increase  of  mileage  indicates  the  smaller  routes,  and  the 
I>ercentage  of  increase  over  previous  years  would  indicate  the  propor- 
tionate increase  of  that  class  of  mail  pay,  but  it  would  still  not  dis- 
tinguish as  between  the  classes  of  mail  matter. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You,  or  some  of  your  assistants,  should  know  gen- 
erally how  much  is  the  average  amount  of  mail  that  is  carried  on 
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thej?e  usual  through  mail  trains  for  which  they  receive  the  lowest  rate 
provided  in  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding  between  yourself 
and  the  General.  The  General  is  speaking  of  classes  of  mail  matter 
and  you  are  speaking  of  classes  of  division  of  pay. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  am  seeking  to  ascertain  in  what  respective  grades 
the  pay,  according  to  the  amount  carried,  is  the  increase  for  which 
we  pay  each  year;  whether  it  is  in  the  lowest  ^ade,  for  which  we  j)ay 
the  highest  amount,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  highest  grade,  for  which 
we  pay  the  lowest  amount. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  the  highest  grade,  for  which  we  pay  the 
lowest  amount,  very  decidedly.  The  increase  is  largely  from  New 
York  City  as  a  center,  and  all  roads  radiating  from  ifew  York  in 
the  principal  highways  in  the  country  are  carrying  mail  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  about  the  railroads  radiating  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  same  holds  good  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Those  railroads  are  getting  the  minimum  pay  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  minimum  pay. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  estimate  as  to  the  total  amount  of  railway 
pay  that  is  paid  for  at  the  minimum  rate  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  a 
table  that  will  give  that  information. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  your  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  your 
official  who  has  the  letting  of  the  contracts,  can  he  or  eimer  of  you 
^ve  us  roughly  the  percentage  that  is  carried  at  the  minimum  rate 
of  pay  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  assume  Mr.  Crew  might  be  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Crew.  We  can  work  it  out,  but  it  has  not  been  worked  out  that 
I  know  of,  and  I  would  not  like  to  say. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  might  give  the  percentage  of  mail  in 
weight  that  is  carried  at  the  minimum  pay. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  would  have  to  get  it  from  the  details  of  the  3,000 
routes. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes;  we  would  have  to  take  up  the  3,000 
routes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tracts, that  it  is  one-half  or  one-quarter  or  greater  than  those  per- 
centages of  the  total  amount  carried  ?  I  am  Referring  to  this  lowest 
price  for  the  carriage  of  mail. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  you  will  just  take  the  statistical  tables  and 
run  your  eye  down  over  those  which  are  carrying,  say,  5,000  pounds 
of  mail  or  more,  you  will  be  able  to  estimate  pretty  correctly  about 
what  proportion  are  under  5,000  and  what  proportion  are  over. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  thought,  from  the  fact  that  your  Department 
makes  the  contracts  and  the  official  is  here,  that  it  would  not  be  hard 
work  for  him  to  give  us  some  rough  estimate  rather  than  to  make  a 
close  examination  of  the  tables. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  having  the  question  suggested  at  any 
previous  time,  we  can  not  give  you  that  information  as  you  want  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  mailable  matter  that 
is  carried  on  the  through  mail  trains  from  New  York  to  Chicago  for 
which  the  railroad  receives  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  ? 
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Mr.  Grant.  As  far  as  Buffalo  it  is  411,000  poimds — from  New 
York  to  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Daily? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  dailv  average. 

ilr.  Stafford.  You  cfon't  get  the  scope  of  my  question.  I  wish  to 
know  the  average  amount  that  is  carried  on  each  train. 

Mr.  (iRANT.  I  can  not  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  All  these  fast  mail  trains  running  between  New 
York  and  Chicago — take  the  case  of  the  ordinarily  made-up  train, 
with  four  or  five  R.  P.  O.  cars — what  is  the  average  amount  of  mail 
in  each  class,  a  rough  estimate,  that  is  carried  on  that  train? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  should  sav  that  train  No.  15,  leaving  New  York  at 
9.30  at  night,  which  is  probably  the  heaviest  train,  would  carrv  from 
100,000  to  120,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  cars  is  that  train  composed  of  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  It  differs.     Some  nights  they  have  six  working  cars. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  one  st^ction  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  In  one  train.     There  are  others  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  would  have  storage  cars? 

Mr.  Grant.  Storage  cars,  according  to  the  amount  of  mail. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  alluding  not  only  to  the  full  R.  P.  O. 
cars,  but  storage  cars  as  well  ? 

Mr.  S II ALLEN BEROER.  He  stated  six  working  cars. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  vou  said  six  working  cars  did  vou  mean  six 
R.  P.O.  cars? 

Mr.  (xRANT.  Six  mail  cars  altogether  carrying  mail. 

The  Chairman.  Including  storage  cars  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  One  or  two;  yes,  sir.  I  have  forgotten,  because  they 
changed  them  recently;  but  No.  15,  I  think,  has  five  working  cars. 
It  differs  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  run;  the  number  of  cars, 
for  instance,  is  not  the  same  between  Cleveland  and  Chicago  as  it  is 
between  New  York  and  Cleveland;  but  I  think  No.  15  leaves  New 
Y^ork  now  with  five  working  cars,  and  it  usually  has  two  or  three 
storage  cars  besides. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  average  total  weight? 

Mr.  Grant.  It  differs  very  much.  It  would  probably  carry  double 
on  Thursday  what  it  would  carry  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  would  be  the  average  for  the  week,  if  you 
can  estimate? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  could  only  give  you  that  roughly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  On  that  train  there  is  dispatched  not  only  first-class 
matter,  but  all  classes  of  matter  to  be  assorted  on  the  run  as  first-class 
matter? 

Mr.  Grant.  All  classes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  minimum  amount  of  mail  that  is  car- 
ried on  any  so-called  through  mail  train  that  is  composed  of  ex- 
clusive mail  cars  or  a  combination  of  mail  and  express  cars? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer.  If  you  will 
specify  some  line,  I  may  be  able  to  help  you. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  would  like  to  have  you  center  your  attention  on 
some  line  which  has  a  full  through  mail  service,  and  where  the 
amount  of  mail  is  not  so  extraordinarily  and  abnormally  heavy  as 
that  leaving  New  York  City  on  the  train  you  speak  of,  and  ask  you 
what  would  be  the  average  on  that  through  mail  train? 
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Mr.  Grant.  I  should  say  about  10,000  pounds;  but  that  would 
be  a  very  rough  guess,  because  it  varies,  as  I  say,  on  different  days 
in  the  week  and  on  different  trains. 

ilr.  Stafford.  Train  No.  15  that  you  refer  to  is  one  of  the  excep- 
tionally heavy  trains.  We  have  other  mail  trains  that  are  in  opera- 
,tion  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Grant.  It  is  the  heaviest  mail  train  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  average  on  one  of  the  through  mail 
trains  from  New  York  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Sixty  or  eighty  thousand  pounds;  that  is  the  maxi- 
mum. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  can  estimate  as  to  how  much  of  mail  is  carried 
on  those  mail  trains  which  comprise  first  class  and  how  much  of  the 
other  mailable  classes? 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hedge.  A  good  deal  of  that  weight  is  in  the  storage  car. 

Mr.  Grant.  When  I  said  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  pounds  I  had  in 
mind  the  fast  mail  that  we  established  from  New  York  to  Boston 
for  the  newspapers.    Of  course  that  is  high. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Refer  to  another  train,  and  there  are  several,  I 
believe;  two  or  three  other  trains  besides  No.  15  between  New  York 
and  Chicago.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  mail  on  those  full 
through  trains? 

Mr.  Grant.  Oh,  well,  I  should  say  a  train  that  carries,  say,  one  60- 
foot  car,  or  two,  would  run  anywHere  from  six  to  fifteen  thousand 
pounds,  possibly  up  to  20,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  jou  say  carrying  one  60- foot  car,  or  two,  do  I 
understand  you  that  that  would  be  a' through  mail  train? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  would  consider  all  trains  that  carry  mail  cars  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  through  mail  trains. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  Mr.  Stafford  is  referring  to  exclusive 
mail  trains,  and  therefore  I  think  he  has  misunderstood  your  replies. 

Mr.  Grant.  There  are  passenger  cars  on  nearly  all  trains. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  one  exclusive  mail  train.  Which  one  is 
that? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  No.  15. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Only  one  section  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  all  the  other  mail  trains,  as  you  describe  them, 
have  passenger  coaches? 

Mr.  Grant.  Passenger  coaches  and  sleepers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  average  mail  carried  on  the  through 
mail  trains — exclusive  through  mail  trains — running  from  Chicago 
to  St.  Paul? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  can  not  give  you  anything  of  an  average  on  that.  I 
think  there  is  a  postal  car  on  the  train  leaving  Chicago  at  6  o'clock. 
The  fast  mail  used  to  leave  at  between  9  and  10,  but  I  would  not  want 
to  make  a  guess  at  it.    I  think  they  had  three  working  mail  cars. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  mail  that  is  carried 
in  the  average-sized  full  railway  post-office  car  on  the  line  between 
New  york  and  Chicago  which  has  m  its  train  also  passenger  or  sleep- 
ing cars? 

Mr.  Grant.  Well,  I  should  say  six  or  eight  thousand  pounds. 

(Adjourned  at  1.30  p.  m.) 
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Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post- Roads, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Tiiesday  Morning^  January  30, 1906. 

8TATEHEKT  OF  HOK.  W.  8.  8HALLEKBERGER,  SECOHB  A88I8TA]rr 
P08TMA8TEB-aEirE£AL,  ACGOMFAiriED  BY  MB.  G.  F.  8T0HE, 
CHIEF  GLEBK;  MB.  J.  H.  CBEW,  SITPEBIirTEirDENT  OF  BAIL- 
WAT  ADJUSTMENT;  AITD  ME.  ALEXAITOEB  GBANT,  ASSISTANT 
STJFEBINTENDENT  OF  BAILWAY  MAIL  SEBVICE. 

Subcommittee  called  to  order  at  10.35  a.  m. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Overstreet).  Mr.  Shallenberger,  there  are 
now  four  divisions  of  the  country  for  the  weighing  of  the  mail  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Have  your  territorial  or  boundary  lines  of  those 
divisions  remained  the  same  for  nianv  years? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  have  during  my  connection  uith  the 
Department,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  In  which  one  of  the  divisions  is  the  largest 
amount  of  pay  for  carrying  the  mails  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  The  third  section. 

The  Chairman.  AVhich  is  that? 

Mr.  Crew.  That  comprises  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigjin,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  amount  paid  the  railroad  com- 
panies for  the  transportation  of  mails  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  by 
divisions? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crew.  For  the  first  section,  comprising  all  tlio  States  from 
Maine  to  AVest  Virginia,.  $8,583,225  to  June  30,  1905.  The  second 
section,  comprising  the  States  from  North  Carolina  to  KcMitucky, 
inclusive.  $4,588,522.57.  The  third  section,  comprising  the  States 
from  Ohio  to  Missouri,  inclusive,  $15,780,348.59.  The  fourth  sec- 
tion, comprising  everything  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  excepting 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  $10,875,495.96,  making  a  total  of 
$39,833,070.75. 

The  Chairman,  llave  you  any  data  from  which  you  can  tell  the 
connnittee  tlie  relative  proportions  of  the  several  classics  of  mail 
transported  by  the  railroads — that  is,  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  of  matter? 

Mr.  Crew.  Nothing  recent;  nothing  since  our  weighing  of  1899, 
which  was  published  in  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  Based  upon  such  information  as  you  may  have, 
regardless  of  the  date  obtained,  have  you  any  estimate  which  would 
approximate  this  information? 

Mr.  Crew.  Not  at  the  present  time.  We  would  have  to  base  any 
estimate  we  would  make  on  those  figures  secured  in  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  before  you  any  information  for  the 
weighing  of  1899  from  which  you  could  state  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  several  classes  of  mail  carried,  as  shown  by  that  weighing? 

Mr.  Crew.  I  have  not  before  me,  but  it  could  be  securea  from  the 
j'eport ;  it  is  shown  in  our  report  of  1900. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY.  Do  I  understand  that  that,  information  will  be  fur- 
nished to  the  committee? 
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The  Chairmax.  I  did  not  ask  for  it  because  I  thought  it  whs  here. 

In  the  several  weighings  do  you  keep  separate  account  of  the 
classes  of  mail  by  weight,  or  the  total  weight? 

Mr.  Crew.  The  total  weight.  We  take  no  account  of  the  classes 
in  connection  with  fixing  the  pay. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  delay  would  be  so  great  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  during  the  weighing  period  of  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  the  furnishings  of  the  railway  postal 
cars  furnished  ^by  the  railroad  and  accounted  as  equipment  m  the 
railway-mail  service? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  are  not. 

The  Chairman.-  None  of  it  is  weighed  in  the  weighing? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No  part  of  it  weighed  during  the  weighing 
period. 

The  Chair3ian.  But  all  mail  bags  and  their  regular  equipment  for 
the  service  is  counted  in  the  weight? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  counted  in  the  weighing. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  brieflv  without  great  detail  the 
principal  requirements  exacted  by  the  Government  of  the  railroads 
in  the  transportation  of  mails? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  can  state  in  considerable  detail,  and  I  beg 
to  submit  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  paper  prepared  in  the  Office  of 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  February,  1905,  and  sub- 
mitted in  response  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  the  25th  of  January,  by 
the  Postmaster-General.  It  appears  in  Senate  Document  No.  174. 
It  is  a  statement  from  the  Auditor  of  the  Post-Office  Department, 
giving  the  amount  of  pay  to  railroad  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  United  States  mails  each  year  since  1873,  togetner  with  a 
large  amount  of  detailed  information  as  to  the  effect  of  ^ the  law  on 
the  reduction  of  pay  for  weights  carried,  and  information  as  to  the 
several  reductions  of  pay  authorized  by  law;  also  as  to  the  laws 
respecting  the  pay,  and  the  instructions,  as  well  as  pay,  for  postal 
cars.  It  IS  the  information  which  the  Department  filed  in  response 
to  this  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  general  requirements  ex- 
acted by  the  Government  of  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  ^halLlEnberger.  It  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  connection  with  that,  and  in  more  direct 
answer  to  your  question,  I  have  the  copies  of  the  instructions,  general 
and  special,  which  the  oiBce  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
freneral  issues  to  the  Superintendents  of  Railway  Mail  Service,  and 
the  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  field,  during  the  period  of 
weighing,  which  indicate  the  requirements  made  upon  the  railroads 
at  that  particular  time. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  limit  it  to  the  requirements,  excepting 
the  weighing?  My  question  is  with  reference  to  the  plan  of  trans- 
portation, the  general  requirements.  AVhat  I  mean  is:  you  require 
the  railroads  to  receive  the  mail  at  the  cars  or  at  the  stations?  Do 
you  require  them  to  make  the  transfer  at  transfer  points?  Do  you 
require  the  railroads  to  make  certain  fixed  schedules,  which  you  hold 
control  of?  Do  you  require  them  to  do  various  things  with  refer- 
ence to  the  system  of  transportation?     That  is  my  inquiry. 
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Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  I  shall  ask  also  to  include  with  this, 
and  I  will  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Commission,  the  joint  commis- 
sion of  the  two  Houses,  presented  several  years  aeo,  in  which  my 
testimonj^  gives  that  in  very  good  shape.  \Vhile  I  am  looking  for 
this  I  will  allow  Mr.  Crew  to  make  a  statement  in  reply  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  Crew.  I  don't  know  whether  I  should  undertake  to  do  that 
without  some  previous  thought.  In  a  general  way  the  railroad 
companies  are  required  to  carry  all  the  mails  that  s^re  tendered  on 
such  trains  as  the  Department  desires.  They  must  transmit  the 
mails  between  post-offices  and  depots  where  the  post-office  is  located 
within  eighty  rods  of  the  depot,  where  an  agent  is  employed.  Out- 
side of  the  eighty-rod  limit,  at  intermediate  stations,  the  Department 
provides  for  the  service.  At  terminal  points  generally,  as  by  sec- 
tion 1191  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  the  companies  are 
required  to  carry  the  mails  to  and  from  terminal  offices  unless  the 
Department  has  made  some  other  arrangement  for  that  work,  and 
those  exceptions  are  generally  in  cities  where  we  have  the  wagon 
service. 

They  are  also  required  to  provide  such  facilities  as  are  necessary 
for  the  proper  care  of  the  mails  at  railroad  depots,  and  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  all  mails  between  depots  when  they  are  within  80 
rods  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Snapp.  At  intermediate  points? 

Mr.  Crew.  At  all  points  except  where  we  have  wagon  service,  you 
might  say  in  general.  There  may  be  a  few  exceptions  to  that,  out 
only  a  few.  One  thing  that  I  might  mention  is  that  we  have  always 
claimed  the  right  to  have  trains  stop  and  exchange  mails  at  any  point 
where  it  was  necessary  for  the  proper  transportation  of  the  mail 
service.  We  have  had  some  question  with  railroad  companies  about 
it,  but  I  believe  it  is  generall  accepted  now  as  the  rule. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  have  those  requirements  been 
substantially  the  same  for  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Crew.  Practicallv  the  same,  excepting  as  the  service  grows,  the 
frequency  of  trains,  and  the  density  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  there  are  more  instances  where  the  same 
requirement  is  exacted.    But  I  am  alluding  now  specially  to  the  plan. 

Mr.  Crew.  The  general  plan  has  been  the  same  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years,  practically,  has  it  been  the  same? 

Mr.  Crew.  Practically  the  same  since  the  law  of  1873.  It  has  been 
growing,  of  course,  as  the  country  grows. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  business  increases  it  follows  that  you  carry 
the  mails  on  a  larger  number  of  trains.  It  requires  more  postal  cars, 
it  requires  more  space,  but  the  general  requirements  of  what  the  road 
has  to  do  has  been  practically  the  same  throughout  that  time. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  they 
have  been  modified  and  made  more  rigid  from  year  to  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Largely  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  space  that 
we  have  demanded  of  the  railroad  companies  in  stations  for  the  use  of 
our  transfer  clerks,  for  the  use  of  the  terminal  machinery  of  pneu- 
matic tubes,  for  the  use  of  registry  clerks  in  handling  transfers  of 
registered  mail,  the  latter  being  to  some  extent  an  innovation  which 
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they  have  contested  in  some  cases,  but  we  have  held  that  our  authority 
extended  that  far. 

Then  as  to  the  amount  of  space  that  they  were  required  to  give  we 
have  held  that  we  were  not  permitted  to  pav  for  a  nill  railway  post- 
office  car,  even  when  the  volume  of  the  mail  to  be  carried  in  that  car 
was  too  great  for  it,  but  have  insisted  that  they  provide  either  a 
storage  car  or  an  apartment  car  in  connection  with  it,  so  that  when  we 
had  finished  the  separation  of  the  mail  in  the  full  car  it  might  be 
transferred  back  and  forth  to  the  storage  car  or  to  the  apartment  car. 
That  has  resulted  in  minimizing  the  amount  of  full  railway  post-office 
pay. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  the  pay  exclusive  of  the  railway 
post-office  pay,  exclusive  of  the  postal-car  pay. 

Mr.  Shallenbrrger.  I  was  going  to  say  that  we  might  exclude  the 
R.  P.  O.  pay,  but  we  might  include  quite  a  considerable  body  of  mail 
that  should  properly  be  carried  in  the  space  not  paid  for  in  the  postal 
cars,  and  relieve  the  railroad  to  that  extent  of  furnishing  additional 
space.  But  as  I  said  in  our  recent  instructions,  we  have  tried  to  so 
arrange  as  that  we  should  pay  for  only  the  space  that  we  actually  use 
for  separation  purposes  so  far  as  possible.  Then,  as  I  say,  in  addi- 
tion we  have  demanded  some  valuable  space  in  railroad  stations  which 
in  former  years  we  did  not  need,  and  therefore  did  not  demand.  I 
think,  too,  that  in  some  other  particulars  our  specific  circular  of  in- 
structions issued  in  recent  years  would  show  that  we  were  securing 
more  service  than  had  been  the  case  in  former  years. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  has  the  practice  of  the  so-called 
special  fast  mail  trains  been  increased  ?  Are  there  a  greater  number 
of  those  so-called  fast  mail  trains  than  formerly  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  are. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  ? 

Mr  Shallenberger.  Well,  it  would  be  pretty  difficult  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  distinguish 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  general  or  exceptional? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  are  getting  to  be  general. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  fast  mail  trains  are  operated  exclu- 
sivelv,  and  when  no  passenger  or  express  traffic  is  joined  with  the 
mailV 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  That  I  would  not  be  able  to  state. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  instances  where  the  fast-mail  train 
is  exclusivelv  for  mail  without  either  passenger  or  express  cars  at- 
tached? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  One  instance  w^as  stated  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Grant,  from  New  York  to  Buffalo.  Have  we  any  more  than  one  on 
that  route,  Mr.  Grant  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Only  one  on  that  route. 

The  Chairman.  On  any  other  route? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Grant.  One  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  one  between  here  and  Atlanta  on  the  Southern. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  last  named  is  a  special-facility  train. 
Some  of  them  have  express  cars. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Does  not  train  No.  97  carry  express  cars? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  express  or  passenger  car  carried  on 
this  train  from  New  York  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes ;  an  express  car. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  instance,  as  I  understand  it,  where 
there  is  an  exclusive  mail  train. 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes;  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago  to  Omaha. 

The  Chairman.  Any  express  with  it? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  the  Burlington  train  from  Chicago  to  Omaha 
is  an  exclusive  train. 

The  Chairman.  Without  express  or  passengers  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  my  understanding.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  do  not  keep  track  of  that.  We  simply  require  them  to  run 
on  that  time,  and  we  understand  that  they  are  running  passenger  and 
express  cars  on  the  train,  and  there  is  no  prohibition  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  I  was  trying  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  any  exclusive  fast  mail  trains  without  either  passenger  or  ex- 
press cars. 

Mr.  Grant.  Those  are  the  only  two  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  St.  Ix)uis  to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  to  Omaha  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  May  I  not  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
may  not  be  able  to  say  that  the  train  is  maintained  during  the  entire 
year  without  any  express  cars.  We  do  uot  make  that  a  point  at  all. 
"They  might  for  some  reason  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  send  out  an 
exj)ress  car  occasionally  on  that  train,  and  we  would  have  no  record 
of  it ;  there  would  be  no  indication.  That  is  not  a  j>oint  made  in  our 
service,  and  I  doubt  if  we  would  be  able  to  say  that  either  one  of  those 
trains  did  or  did  not  carry  an  express  car  on  a  particular  date. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  office  give  any  attention  to  the  charac- 
ter of  mail  carried,  as  to  whether  the  matter  is  mailable  or  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Our  duty  is  to  simply  accept  what  is  in  the 
mail  bag.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  to  classify  mail  matter  and  determine  whether  matter  is 
propertly  in  the  mails.  He  instructs  the  postmasters  throughout  the 
country  to  that  effect,  and  his  instructions  are  observed  both  by  the 
postmasters  and  by  the  railway  post-office  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  If  merchandise  above  the  4-pound  limit  were 
placed  in  the  mail,  would  it  be  carried  without  any  complaint  on  the 
part  of  your  office,  or  what  would  be  the  result? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  mail  would  probably  be  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  mail  by  the  postmasters  of  the  country  under  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  the  committee  of  the  practice 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Government  in  transmitting  by 
mail  merchandise  in  connection  with  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment? For  example^  would  a  canceling  machine  for  use  in  a  local 
post-office  he  properly  mailable  matter,  to  be  carried  without  question 
by  your  Department? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  T  would  say  in  that  regard  that  the  law  offi- 
cer of  the  Department  some  years  ago  rendered  an  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  post-office  supplies  of  whatever  nature  were  not  prohibited 
admission  to  the  mails,  as  supplies  would  be  from  any  other  Execu- 
tive Department,  nor  as  any  matter  in  excess  of  4  pounds  would  be 
excluded  if  coming  from  any  other  Executive  Department.     In  other 
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words,  that  the  weight  limit  did  not  prevail  against  the  Post-Office 
Department. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  each  one  of  such  articles  tend  to  in- 
crease the  weight,  which  weight  would  become  the  basis  of  pay  to  the 
railroads? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes.  ^ 

The  Chair3ian.  I  have  in  mind  the  transportation  of  a  heavy  can- 
celing machine  by  registered  mail  which  passed  through  Indianapolis 
station,  and  under  the  practice  which  prevails  there  it  had  to  be  car^ 
ried  from  the  station  to  the  main  oflSce  and  an  entry  made,  then  next 
entry  of  its  outgo,  and  then  carried  back  to  the  station  and  continued 
on  its  way.  That  heavy  canceling  machine  not  only  added  to  the 
weight  of  the  mail  for  the  purposes  of  pay,  but  do  not  contractors  for 
the  screen-wagon  service  m  our  cities  tike  into  account  in  making 
their  bids  the  probability  of  that  class  of  articles  being  carried  by 
them? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  presume  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Then  would  it  not  be  better  administration  to  re- 
quire that  post-office  eq^uipment  above  the  4-pound  limit  be  carried  by 
ireiffht  in  place  of  mail  ? 

ilr.  Shallenberger.  It  would  be  more  economical ;  but  that  would 
Ims  met  by  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  other  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment that  the  delay  would  imperil  the  efficiency  of  the  service  in 
many  instances. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  vou  mean  by  "  imperil  ?  " 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  5elay  would  interfere. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  mean  that  the  delay  would  incon- 
venience ? 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  Yes;  inconvenience. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  it 
would  "  imperil  "  the  service? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  efficiency  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  ^ATiy  the  efficiency  ?  Is  it  necessary  in  the  case  of 
canceling  machine  to  be  sent,  for  instance,  from  Washington  to 
St.  Ix)uis,  that  they  should  be  transj^orted  b^  fast  mail? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  not;  in  that  instance  I  should  say  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  instance  could  you  state  where  you  think  it 
would  imperil  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Stamps,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  not  of  heavy  weight.  I  am  speaking  of 
articles  above  the  4-pound  limit. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  go  sometimes  in  large  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  depositories  for  stocks  of  stamped  paper, 
are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  mean  metal  stamps — not  the  regular  paper 
stamps;  metal  stamps  which  go  to  a  central  post-office,  tor  instance, 
like  St.  IvOiiis,  to  be  distributed  to  points  where  the  stock  has  run 
low ;  the  order  is  a  rush  order,  and  where  they  see  that  it  is  important 
to  fill  at  once.  The  supply  division  has,  I  think,  declined  to  permit 
^uch  matter  to  be  sent  by  freight,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  in  a  country  so  large  as  ours,  to  properly  handle  post- 
office  supplies  if  it  were  understood  that  they  were  all  to  be  sent  by 
fast  freight.  I  have  myself  in  recrent  years  brought  pressure  on 
P  0  A— 06  M 14 
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my  own  offioe,  in  increasing  from  year  to  vear  the  amount  of  mail 
equipment  that  is  transported  in  that  wav. 

I  have  had  communications  with  the  I'hird  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  increasing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  amount  of  postal  cards  and 
stamped  envelopes  that  can  be  sent  in  that  way,  and  I  think  we  have 
been  in  conference  also  with  the  Division  of  Supplies;  but,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  I  have  not  been  successful  in  getting  the  thorough  satis- 
faction that  was  required  in.  having  railroad  companies  handle  such 
supplies  with  proper  celerity. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  years  ago  a  calculation  was  made,  I  think 
in  1899,  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  weight  of  mail,  as  appeared  by 
that  weighing,  was  equipment.     What  was  the  result  of  that  inquiry  ? 

IVIr.  Stone.  I  can  answer  that,  together  with  the  first  question  in 
regard  to  the  per  cent  of  different  classes  of  mail. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  answer  that  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Stone.  There  was  a  special  weighing  of  the  mail  throughout 
the  United  States  for  thirty -five  consecutive  days,  from  October  3  to 
November  6,  1899.  The  information  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of 
the  Postmaster-General  for  1900.  On  page  258  of  that  report  will 
be  found  the  actual  weights  taken  during  those  thirty-five  days  for 
the  different  classes  of  mail,  and  on  that  basis  weights  were  estimated 
for  an  entire  year — I  can  either  give  you  the  total  amount  in  pounds, 
or  per  cents  of  different  classes. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  rather  have  first  the  aggregate  in  pounds, 
and  then  the  per  cents  of  the  different  classes. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  aggregate  of  all  the  mail  estimated  to  be  carried 
for  one  year  was  1,565,660,508  pounds.  Of  this  first  class  was  6.0 
per  cent.  The  second-class  mail  matter  was  25.19  per  cent.  Second- 
class  free  matter  2.09  per  cent.  Third  and  fourth  class  together  9.32 
per  cent.  Government  free  matter,  6.14  per  cent.  Equipment,  51.21 
per  cent,  making  a  total  from  each  on  which  revenue  was  derive4  of 
40.57  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  know  the  per  cent  of  the  total  of  that 
which  was  equipment,  in  order  to  ask  you.  General,  what  comprised 
equipment. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  inclosures  of  the  mail,  both  sacks  and 
pouches.  The  large  proportion  of  equipment  is  due  to  the  great  fre- 
quency of  dispatcnes  between  suburoan  places,  for  instance,  where 
the  great  subdivision  of  mail  passing  between  certain  offices  in  any 
given  twenty-four  hours  makes  it  necessary  to  use  a  sack  or  pouch  for 
a  very  small  quantity  of  mail,  the  pouch  itself  weighing  sometimes 
three,  four,  or  five  times  th6  amount  of  actual  mail  within. 

The  special  weighing  having  developed  that  condition  of  affairs — 
my  trip  to  Europe  in  1898  having  first  invited  my  attention  to  the 
fact — I  at  once  instituted  proceedings  to  reduce  the  weight  of  mail 
equipment  to  the  lowest  obtainable  point.  Following  up  that  theory 
we  have  eliminated  almost  entirely  the  old  form  of  closing  mail 
pouches,  eliminated  the  iron  staples  and  heavy  leather  bags,  and  are 
now  using  what  is  called  the  soft  head  pouch  without  any  staples 
excepting  one,  and  with  a  very  lio^ht  leather  strap.  With  that  we 
have  reduced  the  average  w^eight  oi  the  mail  pouch  probably  three  to 
four  pounds  in  recent  yeai-s. 

And,  further,  in  order  that  this  equipment  might  not  be  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  actual  mail  matter,  we  instituted  the  practice  of 
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shipping  between  tenninal  points  in  carload  lots,  all  the  empties,  as 
they  are  called,  our  experience  having  shown  that  the  second  and 
largely  the  third  class  mail  originates  in  the  East,  notably  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  its  trend  westward  makes  it  necessary  to 
accumulate  the  empties  in  the  western  cities  and  return  them  East 
again  for  repair,  and  after  that  for  i*efilling.  In  returning  these 
empties  we  have  therefore  made  depositories  in  the  large  western 
cities,  and  when  they  accumulate  in  carload  lots  we  ship  tnem  to  the 
eastern  cities  in  that  way,  excepting  in  times  of  great  stress,  which 
I  alluded  to  yesterday  in  my  testimony,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
ship  daily  in  such  amounts  as  were  accumulated,  by  mail,  in  order  that 
the  eastern  cities  during  the  holiday  season,  for  instance,  may  keep 
themselves  fully  supplied. 

Xow,  I  am  asking  an  additional  appropriation,  as  you  will  notice 
in  connection  with  the  mail  equipment,  in  order  that  We  may  have  a 
larger  amount  to  store,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  make  those  ship- 
ments by  mail,  but  more  and  more  by  freight  in  full  carload  lots. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  say  that  you  have  reduced  the  weight  3  or  4 
pounds.     ^Miat  are  they  now  ? 

Mr.  Sh ALLEN BBRGER.  That  is  shown  in  our  tables;  I  have  made  it 
a  point  to  see  that  we  were  kept  advised  as  to  the  weights  of  the 
sevei-al  pouches. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  is  the  present  rate  of  pay  for 
railroad  transportation  equitable,  and  would  a  reduction  of  the  pre- 
sent rate  be  either  practicable  or  wise  ? 

Mr.  Sh ALLEN BERGER.  It  is  vcrv  difficult  for  me  to  say  that  the 
present  rates  of  pay  are  not  equitable,  because  the  same  methods 
that  were  pui-suea  by  the  joint  commission  a  few  years  ago  to  secure 
information  on  that  subject  would  be  the  methods  that  I  should 
employ  in  order  to  reach  that  conclusion.  The  testimony  that  they 
secured,  together  with  the  sei-vices  of  an  expert  such  as  Professor 
Adams,  who  himself  was  a  student  for  many  years  of  economic  con- 
ditions, and  who  had  given  several  years'  time  to  a  special  study  of 
this  question,  would  be  the  testimony  that  I  would  most  rely  upon. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  the  conclusions 
reached  by  that  commission  were  sound ;  and,  as  I  remember,  while 
they  faile(i  to  agree,  they  deemed  it  proper  to  say  that  a  slight  de- 
crease of  the  mail  pay,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  tlbey  felt,  was  justi- 
fied. They  failed  to  reach,  as  a  commission,  however,  that  conclusion, 
hence  the  recommendation  was  not  made. 

Now,  as  to  the  equity  of  the  present  law,  as  it  touches  the  transpor- 
tation pay  and  the  postal-car  pay,  I  will  say  that  if  there  was  to  be 
a  revision  of  the  law,  I  w^ould  suggest  some  changes  touching  postal- 
car  pay  especially.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  law  could  be  improved 
in  reference  to  the  present  automatic  reduction  of  pay  proportionate 
to  the  weights  carried,  unless  it  be  that  the  limit  of  5,000  pounds 
should  be  increased,  and  this  sliding  scale  should  continue  longer. 
That  is  the  only  point  in  which  I  would  suggest  any  possible  change  in 
the  law  in  that  regard.  After  a  study  of  eight  years  I  am  not  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  public  statement  that  we  have  occasionally  seen  in 
the  newspapers,  that  the  law  is  loose  in  its  construction  (Tr  inequi- 
table and  expensive  in  administration. 

I  believe  that,  based  as  it  is  both  upon  weight  of  mail  carried 
«tnd  upon  the  space  necessary  for  Government  control  in  order  to 
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properly  separate  the  mail,  those  two  features  of  the  law  have  wisely 
secured  as  proper  administration  as  we  are  likely  to  have.  Hence, 
with  the  exceptions  I  have  stated,  if  asked  to  revise  the  law,  I 
should  probably  not  change  it  except  in  those  two  particulars.  I 
would  pay  for  space  less  than  40  feet,  but  I  would  not  pay  so  much 
for  space  in  excess  of  40  feet. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  full  cars? 

Mr.  SiiALLEN'BERGER.  AVhcrc  in  the  full  R.  P.  O.  cars  we  have  the 
exclusive  control  of  space  for  mail  purposes.  We  pay  nothing  now 
until  the  required  40  feet,  which  constitutes  a  full  car,  is  secured. 
I  see  no  reason  why,  on  such  roads  as  have  so  great  freauency  of 
service,  with  a  limited  amount  of  mail,  that  they  are  unable  ever  to 
secure  a  full  R.  P.  O  car,  they  should  be  denied  any  pay  whatever  for 
the  space  necessary  to  separate  the  mails.  We  have  one  railway 
system  that  is  continually  complaining  because  it  receives  no  R.  P.  (5. 
pay  at  all,  and  yet  it  has  such  frequency  of  service  to  suburban 
points — I  refer  now  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad  system — that  it 
IS  necessary  to  have  separating  space  on  almost  every  train,  and 
but  little  closed-pouch  space.  That  leads  me  to  think  that  it  would 
be  perhaps  mere  equitable  if  the  law  enabled  us  to  pay  a  fixed  amount 
per  linear  foot  of  space  actually  required  for  separating  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  all  cars? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  all  cars,  wherever  we  find  it  necessary  to 
have  exclusive  control  of  the  space,  and  require  the  company  to  parti- 
tion one-half  of  the  baggage  car  and  to  properly  fit  it  up  with  cases 
just  as  they  would  fit  up  a  regular  post-omce  car.  It  seems  to  me 
we  should  be  able  to  pay  for  that  space  proportionate  to  its  amount, 
just  as  we  do  when  we  have  sufficient  man  on  any  one  train  to  justify 
the  full  R.  P.  O.  car.  We  have  made  some  little  calculations,  and 
are  led  to  believe  that  a  rate  of  compensation  could  be  secured  easily 
which  would  produce  the  same  general  results  as  to  the  amount  of 
pay  that  now  obtains.  It  would  of  course  reduce  %^ery  considerably 
the  amount  of  pay  that  a  60-foot  postal  car  receives,  because  it 
would  average  the  pay  for  space  for  all  cars  used. 

But  it  is  a  subject  that  would  have  to  be  very  carefully  considered, 
together  with  the  change  of  the  5,000-pound  limit,  before  I  would 
feel  entirely  satisfied.^  I  think  that  the  limit  of  5,000  pounds  was 
originally  suggested  because  that  was  supposed  to  be  about  the  aver- 
age amount  or  mail  that  could  be  handled  in  the  full  railway  post- 
office  car  with  the  necessary  complement  of  clerks,  cases,  and  fittings; 
and  that  when  a  railroad  was  required  to  duplicate  that,  it  was  a 
duplication  of  units,  each  unit  costing  substantially  the  same  to  the 
company.  That,  I  think,  was  a  wise  provision  at  that  time,  but  in 
recent  years  the  immense  increase  in  the  volume  of  mail  has  produced 
a  diflFerent  condition  of  things,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  send  several 
storage  cars  on  one  train,  so  that  the  cost  of  administration  is  less  to 
the  company  than  it  was  when  the  5,000-pound  unit  duplicated  made 
that  a  satisfactory  figure.  But,  as  I  say,  as  to  what  effect  the  change 
in  the  law  would  have  is  something  that  I  have  not  carefully  con- 
sidered, because  I  assumed  that  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  had  fully 
investigated  the  subject  in  recent  years  through  the  Joint  Commission, 
having  as  much  time  as  they  did  and  securing  as  much  testimony  as 
thev  took. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stone,  did  you  find  the  information  that  you 
were  trying  to  get  in  relation  to  the  pouches? 

Mr.  Stone.  In  the  Department's  report  of  1901,  at  page  334,  re- 
ferring to  a  new  contract  that  had  been  made  for  a  lighter  mail  pouch, 
we  made  a  comparison  between  the  weight  of  the  old  style  and  the 
weight  of  the  new  style  for  the  several  sizes.  The  No.  2  pouch,  old 
style,  weighed  8  pounds  and  6  ounces  and  the  new  style  6  pounds  and 
three-sevenths  of  an  ounce;  the  No.  3,  old  style,  weighed  7  pounds  4^ 
ounces  and  the  new  style  5  poimds  and  1  ounce;  the  No.  4,  old  style, 
weighed  6  pounds  and  the  new  style  4  pounds  and  2  ounces ;  the  No.  6, 
old  style,  weighed  4  pounds  and  7  ounces  and  the  new  style  2  pounds 
and  4  ounces. 

Then  in  the  following  report  for  the  following  year,  page  145,  we 
referred  to  the  weights  or  the  old  leather  pouches^  which  we  dis- 
carded as  gradually  as  we  could,  and  made  a  comparison  between  the 
weights  of  them  and  our  latest-style  pouches..  Those  figures  are  as 
follows:  The  all-leather  pouch  weighed  11  pounds  and  the  new  style 
of  the  same  size  6  pounds  and  Siree-sevenths  ounces;  the  No.  8 
of  the  all-leather  pouch  weighed  8  pounds  and  12  ounces  and  the  new 
style  5  pounds  ana  1  ounce;  the  No.  4  of  the  all-leather  pouch  weighed 
^  pounds  and*  12  ounces  and  the  new  style  4  pounds  ana  2  ounces;  the 
No.  5  all-leather  pouch  weighed  5  pounds  and  4  ounces  and  the  new 
style  2  pounds  and  4  and  three-fifths  ounces. 

*Mr.  onapp.  Was  that  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  you  made  the 
pouches  smaller? 
Mr.  Stone.  Of  lighter  material.  We  refer  to  the  soft-head  pouch. 
Mr.  Shallenberger.  Lighter  material,  lighter  heads.  I  would  add 
that  in  order  that  we  might  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  carrying 
all-leather  pouches  on  railroads,  we  have  in  recent  years  discontinued 
the  manufacture  of  them  and  are  using  such  as  we  have  in  the  service 
<wi  star  routes  and  steamboat  routes,  and  on  routes  on  which  the 
mail  is  not  weighed  to  determine  the  compensation.  Also,  for  the 
reason  that  on  the  exposed  routes  the  leather  pouches  seemed  more 
appropriate  than  the  canvas  pouch. 

Mr.  Snapp.  T  notice  on  page  277  of  your  report  that  the  recent 
weighing  in  the  first  division  on  route  No.  104025,  from  Baston,  Mass., 
to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  average  weight  of  mail  carried  for  the  entire 
route  per  day  is  given  at  172,e329  pounds,  and  that  the  annual  rate  of 
pay  for  transportation  was  $392,484.75.     Can  you  inform  the  com- 
mittee how  much  per  pound  per  mile  that  would  be  for  carrying  the 
mail  over  that  route? 
Mr.  OiBW.  We  have  made  no  calculation  of  the  pounds  per  mile. 
Mr  Snapp.  You  have  made  no  calculation  of  the  number  of  pounds 
per  mile? 
Mr.  Cbew.  No. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  long  would  it  take  to  do  that?  Is  that  a*  long 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Oraw.  We  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  average 
number  of  trips.  No;  it  is  not  a  long  calculation;  it  can  be  done 
very  easily. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  am  curious  to  know  what  the  rate  per  pound  per  mile 
in  that  case.  And  also  in  the  case  of  route  No.  106004.  New  York 
to  Boston,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Road,  where 
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the  average  weight  of  mail  carried  over  the  entire  route  per  day  is 
146,253  pounds. 

Also  m  the  case  of  route  No.  107011,  New  York  to  Buffalo,  the 
average  daily  weight  being  411,000  pounds,  as  shown  on  page  249  of 
the  report. 

Also  the  case  of  route  No.  109004,  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  found  on  page  305  of  your  report, 
where  the  average  daily  weight  is  498,874  pounds. 

I  ask  for  the  rate  per  pound  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  figured 
frequently,  I  think,  ocfore  this  per  pound,  anyway  in  the  investiga- 
tion by  tiie  Special  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Snapp.  No  ;  per  pound  also. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  would  you  arrive  at  such  a  calculation  with  the 
figures  that  are  in  the  table? 

Mr.  Crew.  We  \^ould  make  the  calculation  with  the  average  num- 
ber of  miles  traveled  per  annum,  showing  the  frequency  of  mail ;  the 
frequency  would  give  the  average  number  of  trips  per  week. 

Mr.  Snapp.  On  page  17  of  your  report,  under  the  heading  "  Rail- 
road transportation,"  I  notice  that  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile  traveled 
is  given  at  10.98  cents.     Is  that  per  train  mile,  or  per  pound  mile  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  Per  train  mile. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Under  the  comparison  with  previous  years,  I  observe 
that  the  decrease  in  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile,  traveled  is  .99  of  1  per 
cent.  Wherein  in  your  report  is  shown  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile 
traveled?     I  noticed  it  somewhere,  but  I  can  not  find  it  now. 

Mr.  Crew.  Table  G,  on  page  262. 

Mr.  Snapp.  ^Vliat  is  the  rate  there  shown  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  The  rate  of  cost  per  mile  traveled  June  30,  ^1904,  wa?. 
11.9  cents.     On  June  30,  1905,  it  was  10.98  cents. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  produced  that  reduction  in  the  cost  per  mile 
traveled  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  The  lower  general  rate  for  the  higher  weight  carried,  I 
would  say. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  that  one  section,  under  the  readjustment? 

Mr.  Crew.  This  covers  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is,  the  steady  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  mail 
carried  gi-adually  reduces  the  rate  per  mile? 

Mr.  Crew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile? 

Mr.  Crew.  We  can  not ;  we  do  not  make  the  calculation. 

The  Chairman.  That  calculation  was  made  by  the  last  Commis- 
sion, as  I  understand  it,  at  14  cents  per  ton  per  mile.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Crew.  I  think  that  is  about  right;  but  our  calculations  are  on 
routes.  The  pay  is  fixed  under  the  law  on  routes,  and  we  make  our 
calciflations  by  routes.  We  do  not  undertake  to  make  a  general  calcu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Snapp.  On  page  18  of  your  report,  under  the  subheading 
"Annual  increase  in  cost  of  railroad  transportation  and  railroad  post- 
office  cars  combined,"  from  1880  to  1905,  inclusive,  the  per  cent  of 
increase  for  1905  is  given  at  1.97  per  cent,  the  per  cent  of  increase  for 
1904  being  6.70  per  cent.  Can  you  explain  why  the  per  cent  of  in- 
crease in  1905  was  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  or,  say, 
the  three  previous  years? 
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Mr.  Crew.  I  would  say  that  it  is  because  of  the  lighter  service  in 
the  se<5tion  section.  You  remember  that  we  gave  the  total  by  sections, 
and  the  second  section  is  much  the  lightest  in  cost  of  any  section,  and 
that  was  the  section  which  was  readjusted  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1905. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Is  the  percentage  of  increase  due  to  the  increase  of  the 
amount  of  mail  carried  in  that  section  in  that  year  or  to  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  mail  carried  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  The  fact  that  there  was  any  increase  at  all  indicates 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  weight  of  mails  carried,  otherwise  therQ 
could  have  been  none,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  SxAPP.  But  this  is  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  annual  rate 
of  expenditure. 

Mr.  Crew.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapf.  Which  would  decrease  as  the  weight  of  the  mail  carried 
increa.ses. 

Mr.  Crew.  This  is  not  in  the  rate,  excepjting  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
total  weight  paid  for  railroad  transportation,  and  postal  cars  also. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  you  have  failed  to  get  the  point  that 
Mr.  Crew  is  trying  to  make.  In  this  one  section  tnat  is  adjusted  it 
affects  the  general  pay  only  in  that  one  section.  The  pay  is  fixed 
for  four  years  without  change  in  the  other  sections,  but  the  section 
last  weigjhed  must  be  readjusted.  That  section  happened  to  be  rJie 
South  this  j'ear,  where  there  is  a  much  smaller  amount  of  transporta- 
tion pay  involved. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  the  great  density  of  mail  which  re- 
sults in  a  decrease  of  rate. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  being  on  the  highway  of  travel  where  the 
great  amount  of  second-class  matter  is  coming  and  going,  the  effect 
IS  not  so  great  and  the  increase  is  not  so  marked. 

Mr.  Snapp.  On  page  19  of  your  report,  under  the  heading  of  "  Rail* 
road  mail  transportation  pay,'-  vou  use  this  languiage :  *'  The  most 
striking  feature  in  i)ostal  administration  at  this  time,  aside  perhaps 
from  tne  considerable  extension  and  great  cost  of  the  rural  free-de- 
livery service,  is  the  increasingly  large  amount  paid  to  railroad  com- 
panies for  transportation  of  mails. 

''  Correspondence  on  file  in  the  Department,  as  well  as  frequent  ref- 
erences in  the  public  press,  indicate  that  there  is  a  widespread  popu- 
lar belief  that  this  pay  is  extravagant.  This  office  has  given  careful 
attention  to  this  subject  for  years  past,  and  has  instituted  compari- 
sons, which  show  that  while  there  has  been  no  change  in  statute  law 
relating  to  the  matter,  there  has  been  a  radical  change  in  the  charac- 
ter and  amount  of  service  rendered  by  railroad  companies  for  the 
compensation  paid  them." 

Would  one  be  justified,  from  that  lanpiage,  in  concluding  that 
you  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  amolint  oi  compensation  to  railroads 
for  the  transportation  of  mail  is  now  greater  than  they  ought  to 
receive  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  T  did  not  so  intend  it. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Well,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  language  used 
on  any  other  supposition ;  but  I  noticed  in  a  statement  made  by  you, 
I  think  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate  in  1898,  that  this  question 
was  asked  you  by  Senator  CuUom :  "  From  your  study  of  the  subject 
since  yon  came  into  office,  and  from  your  study  of  the  charges  on  ex- 
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press  lines,  aiid  of  the  cost  of  transportation  of  passengers  and  of 
mails  on  fast  trains,  state  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  your  con- 
clusion is  that  the  companies  are  not  receiving  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mails  greater  compensation  than  they  ought  to  receive.  Is 
that  your  conclusion  ?  "  \o\i  replied :  ''  That,  in  tiie  presence  of  this 
committee,  would  be  my  conclusion,  very  clearly  stated. 

''  I  have  not  so  stated  it  to  any  one  of  the  companies,  but  in  the 
presence  of  this  committee  I  can  state  emphatically  that  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  that  the  rates  allowed  under  the  operation  of  the 
present  law  were  less,  proportionately,  in  n^  judgment,  considering 
cost  of  service,  than  the  rates  of  compensation  allowed  them  by  ex- 
press companies  or  passenger  traffic,  and  in  some  instances  by  hi^h- 
class  freight.  I  affirm  that  we  ate  getting  mail  carried  in  some  in- 
stances lower  than  the  high-class  freight  on  the  same  line." 

Have  your  investigations  of  thia  matter  led  you  to  change  in  any 
way  this  expression  of  opinion  given  to  the  Senate  committee,  as  I 
have  said,  in  1898? 

Mr.  Shall£nb£rgi:r.  I  was  then  about  one  year  in  office,  and  I  had 

f:iven  my  conclusions  after  such  investigation  of  testimony  as  I  then 
ound  available.  I  will  say  that  in  the  succeeding  vears  mv  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  especially  since  1  have  followed  to 
some  extent,  and  as  carefully  as  I  have  been  able  to  do,  the  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Commission  of  Congress.  My  views  have  changed 
to  some  extent,  and  I  am  to-day  more  in  sympathy  with  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  that  Joint  Commission  than  I  was  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  I  understand  then,  Mr.  Shallenberger,  that  your 
opinion  now  is  that  the  compensation  to  the  railways  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  mails  is  not  excessive  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is  excessive,  but  I  can 
say  that  it  is  greater,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  pay  received  from 
express  companies  and  for  fast  freight.  In  those  particulars  I  have 
modified  my  views  very  considerably.  But  when  we  consider  the 
amount  of  fast  mail  service  we  are  now  receiving,  when  we  con- 
sider the  competition  between  railroad  companies  in  recent  years, 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  we  are  getting  for  the  present  compensation 
advantages  higher  than  express  to  an  extent  I  did  not  then  think. 
We  are  getting  a  much  larger  quantity  of  high-grade  service  than 
we  were  getting  then.  We  are  getting  exclusive  mail  trains,  we  are 
getting  expedited  service,  we  are  reducing  the  time  of  transit  of 
mail  across  the  continent  twenty-four  hours  within  the  last  six 
months. 

We  are  just  now  about  to  inaugurate  a  train  from  St.  Louis,  to  the 
Southwest  cutting  off  many  hours  in  time.  This  is  increasing  the 
cost  of  administration  to  the  railwaj'^s  to  an  extent  that  justifies  me 
now  in  saying  that  while  I  have  modified  my  views  in  respect  to 
the  relative  compensation  paid  for  mail,  and  for  other  traffic,  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  see  that  the  pay  is  excessive,  considering  the 
character  of  service  we  are  securing  and  as  compared  to  other  traffic. 
We  are,  I  think,  getting  more  expensive  service  performed  bj^  rail- 
toads,  lK>th  in  reference  to  transportation  and  expedition  of  mail  and 
in  the  use  of  their  stations  for  our  increasing  service.  We  are  getting 
a  higher  grade  service  from  them  and  therefore  more  expensive 
service.  Just  as  it  costs  much  more  to  run  a  steamer  across  the 
Atlantic  at  16  knots  an  hour  rather  than  14  knots  it  costs  the  rail- 
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road  much  more  to  run  a  mail  train  at  40  miles  an  hour  than  30  miles 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Are  you  able  to  tell  how  many  miles  per  annum  rail- 
way mail  clerks  traveled  in  the  line  of  their  duty  and  while  not  on 
duty? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  would  be  a  detail  that  I  would  not  have 
at  hand.    Possibly  Mr.  Grant  would  know  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Grant.  We  have  not. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Can  the  Post-Office  Department  or  any  of  its  branches 
inform  the  committee  iiow  many  miles  are  traveled  annually  by 
officials  of  the  Department  other  than  the  railway  m^il  clerks? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  not  that  information  as  yet  touching 
the  country  at  large.  I  thought  of  the  same  question  in  connection 
with  our  work  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  I  think  we  have  in  the  Depart- 
ment touching  one  division  of  the  railway  mail  service  some  infor- 
mation on  that  question,  but  I  am  not  sure.  We  issued  instructions 
through  my  office  to  the  superintendent  of  railway  mail  service  at 
New  I  ork  to  secure  that  information  for  us  on  several  of  the  routes 
under  his  supervision  with  a  view  to  informing  the  Postmaster- 
General  if  it  were  called  for,  but  I  have  not  that  information  here. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  imderstand  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Department  to 
transport  the  mails  by  rail  on  practically  all  trains,  resulting  thereby 
in  a  division  of  the  volume  of  mail  over  each  road.  Does  not  that 
on  the  whole  tend  to  increase  the  per  cent  of  mail  equipment  to  the 
pay  of  mail? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  does. 
•    Mr.  Snapp.  So  that  the  advantage  that  has  been  obtained  by  that 
reduction  in  the  weight  of  equipment  mav  l>e  entirely  offset  by  this 
continued  separation  of  the  volume  of  mail  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  in  a  measure  offset  by  that,  and  in  order 
that  that  practice  may  not  be  abused  we  do  not  authorize  mail  to  be 
carried  to  all  points  on  all  trains,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  restrict  the 
delivery  of  mails  to  intermediate  points  to  what  is  deemed  necc»ssary 
and  proper  frequency. 

But  I  would  have  to  say  that  in  recent  years  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  mail  service  by  reason  of  the  wide  extension  of  rural 
delivery,  and  for  other  reasons,  has  developed  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  very  many  places  for  an  extra  and  additional  mail,  whether  it 
be  at  the  noon  hour  or  some  other  hour  during  the  day.  That  does 
require  an  additional  pouch  attached  to  the  general  quantity  of  equip-, 
ment  necessary.  It  also  adds  in  some  cases  to  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration, and  we  safeguard  the  revenue  as  far  as  we  can  in  holding  that 
to  a  reasonable  and  proper  amount  .of  increase  of  service. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  notice  on  page  21  of  your  Report  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  that  the  annual  miles  traveled  by  clerks  in  cars  and  on  boats 
is  given  as  260,210,225  miles.  Does  it  appear  anywhere  in  the  report 
how  many  miles  were  traveled  in  cars  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  total  annual  mileage  is  115,494,311  miles,  which 
is  shown  on  page  4  of  the  General  Sup<ft'intendent's  report.  That  is 
the  mileage  in  full  in  railway  post-office  cars.  Then  the  mileage 
of  apartment  cars,  I  presume,  could  be  computed.  It  is  140,967,240 
miles. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Those  added  together.  I  understand,  will  give  the  an- 
nual miles  run  by  crews. 
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Mr.  Grant.  On  all  steam  railroads. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Is  there  anvthing  to  show  in  this  report  the  total 
amount  of  mileage  traveled  by  all  of  the  crews  in  full  railway  post- 
office  cars  and  on  apartment  cars? 

Mr.  Grant.  Those  two  sums  would  give  it. 

Mr.  SxAPP.  That  would  be  by  crews  only.  A  car  may  consist  of 
a  number  of  men. 

Mi\  Grant.  Do  you  mean  the  individual  men  ? 

Mr.  Snapp.  By  individuals. 

Mr.  Grant.  We  have  not  that.  i 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  long  would  it  take  to  obtain  that  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Well,  we  could  get  it,  of  course,  but  we  would  have  to 
multiply  the  annual  mileage  by  the  number  of  men  in  each  crew  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  figure  it  up  by  parts  of  years.  That  would  require 
considerable  work. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  then  it  would  only  give  the  mileage  of  crews  on 
duty? 

Mr.  Grant.  By  individuals  on  duty. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  General,  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that 
there  are  some  changes  that  you  would  be  in  favor  of  with  regard 
to  railway-mail  pay,  or  that  you  might  suggest  in  the  matter  of 
apartment  cars  or  full  R.  P.  O.  cars ;  I  am  not  sure  which  you  men- 
tioned ;  which  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  In  the  event  that  there  was  to  be  a  change  in 
the  law  affecting  railway-mail  pay  in  the  aggregate,  I  would  desire 
to  make  some  recommendations  in  regard  to  pay  applicable  for  space 
as  contrasted  with  present  pay.  • 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  About  what  are  your  views  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  say  those  facts  have  not  been  matured  suf- 
ficiently to  give  them  to  the  committee.  I  have  simply  said  that  the 
?:eneral  trend  of  my  thought  was  in  favor  of  payment  by  the  linear 
oot  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  apartment,  w'hether  it  be  an  apart- 
ment or  a  full  car,  rather  than  to  restrict  payment  for  space  to  the 
full  R.  P.  O.  car. 

Mr.  FiNtfiY.  That  would  result  in  a  reduction  in  pay,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  It  would  result  in  quite  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  pay  for  the  R.  P.  O.  cars — the  40,  50,  and  60  foot  cars — because 
we  would  have  to  pay  for  space  less  than  40  feet  on  small  lines 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  your  opinion,  about  how  much  less  space  would  be 
paid  for? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  My  investigations  and  the  rate  that  I  had 
in  mind  was  with  the  understanding  that  there  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  reduction  in  the  general  pay  to  railway  companies  having 
both  characters  of  cars;  for  instance,  lines  that  had  both  apartment 
and  R.  P.  O.  cars.  It  would  be  apportioned  over  such  cars  on  such 
systems  so  as  to  produce  the  same  effect  substantially  as  we  have 
now,  but  it  would  work  equitably  toward  such  systems  as  were  not 
able,  by  reason  of  the  great  frequency  and  lighter  weight  of  mail,  to 
have  any  full  R.  P.  O.  cars  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  As  I  understand  you,  in  your  opinion  R.  P.  O.  cars 
receive  a  higher  pay,  comparatively  speaking,  than  do  apartment 
cars?     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  You  are  correct  to  this  extent,  that  we  pay 
nothing  aditional  whatever  for  apartment  cars.     We  simply  com- 
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mand  the  one-half  of  a  baggage  car,  allowing  the  railroad  company 
to  use  the  other  half  for  its  express  and  baggage.  Up  to  the  one- 
half  of  a  car  we  command  it  exclusively  for  our  use,  to  be  fitted  up 
with  cases  and  racks. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  On  a  wei^t  basis? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  For  the  weight  of  mail  carried  in  that, 
although  we  could  carry  three  or  four  or  five  times  as  much  mail 
in  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  But  in  your  opinion  service  of  that  character  is  not 
compensated  for  by  the  Government  to  the  same  extent  as  in  full 
R.  P.  O.  car  service;  and  in  the  new  arrangement  that  you  would 
make  in  the  event  the  law  was  changed  you  would  equalize  it? 
Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  would  try  to  equalize  it. 
Mr.  FiNLEY.  Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  these  difficulties 
of  service  in  apartment  cars,  where  you  pay  by  weight,  are  that  they 
do  not  receive  as  much  compensation,  comparatively  speaking,  as 
the  R.  P.  O.  cars  receive  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  you  give  any  statement  as  to  about  what  that 
equalization  would  amount  to,  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  No  ;  I  can  not  give  it  in  that  way. 
Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  25  per  cent  for  the  railway  post-office  car  serv- 
ice equalize  the  apartment-car  service  or  weight  service,  if  added — 
would  that  equalize  matters? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  had  not  thought  of  that  in  that  way.  I 
had  rather  thought  of  that  fixed  rate  per  linear  foot  as  being  perhaps 
ihe  most  equitable,  especially  as  we  have  so  many  sizes  of  cars. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  From  the  information  that  you  have,  and  as  far  as 
you  have  progressed  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  pay  per 
linear  foot  being  more  equitable,  and  of  course  being  cheaper,  about 
what  reduction  would  be  made  in  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Well,  a  rate  that  I  had  fixed  in  my  mind  was 
50  cents  per  linear  foot. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  How  would  that  compare  with  the  present  pay  ? 
Mr.  Shallenberoer.  That  would  give  to  the  60-Toot  car  $30  instead 
of  $50. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Considerably  in  excess  of  25  per  cent  reduction  then. 
Mr.  Shallenberoer.  No  ;  considerably  less. 
Mr.  FiNLEY.  It  would  be  less  than  25  per  cent  reduction  ? 
Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Yes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Now,  a  60- foot  car  would  receive  $30  where  they  now 
receive  $50,  is  that  it? 

Mr,  Shallenberoer.  "Where  they  now  receive  $50. 
Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  that. 
Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Sixty  feet  at  50  cents  per  foot  would  be  $30. 
Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  at  present  they  receive  wnat? 
Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Fifty  dollars,  not  for  the  single  car,  but  for 
the  line  of  cars,  that  means  two  full  cars  in  operation  daily  with  one 
reserve  car  ready  to  be  put  in  service  when  either  of  the  other  cars 
are  out.     For  that  line  of  cars,  of  course,  we  would  pay  per  linear 
foot  instead  of  per  car. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  would  that  amount  to  as  compared  with  the 
scheme  that  you  have  in  mind? 
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Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  said  that  estimating  the  cost,  if  that 
rule  were  applied  to  all  apartment-car  service,  as  well  as  to  railway 
post-office  service,  substantially  the  same  aggregate  of  pay  would  be 
required. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  confining  my  questions  to  compensation  to  rail- 
way post-office  car  service.  To  what  extent  would  that  pay  be  re- 
duced? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Where  we  have  a  50-foot  car  the  pay  would  be 
$26,  and  where  we  have  a  40-foot  car  the  pay  would  be  $20  per  annum 
per  mile  for  that  line  of  cars. 

Mr.  FiNLBY.  Those  same  cars  at  present  receive  what  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Those  cars,  40  feet  long,  now  receive  $25  per 
mile  per  annum ;  50- foot  cars  receive  $40,  and  60- foot  cars  receive  $50. 
As  I  have  said,  I  am  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this  fully  explains, 
but  it  would  be  my  best  judgment.  I  have  not  followed  it  out.  Mr. 
Crew  has  had  so  much  more  experience  in  adjusting  compensation 
that  I  should  like  to  have  him  say  whether  he  sees  a  flaw  in  the  state- 
ment I  have  made. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  in  the  main,  is  what  re- 
duction would  result  in  the  full  railway  post-office  car  pay  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Crew  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  FiNi^Y.  What  percentage  of  reduction? 

Mr.  Crew.  I  don't  think  that  I  could  reduce  it  to  a  percentage ;  we 
would  have  to  get  the  full  reports,  and  tabulate  this  report  as  to  the 
apartment-car  space  that  we  are  now  paying  for,  and  make  a  calcula- 
tion. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Fines  are  imposed  on  certain  important  trains,  are 
they  not,  for  failure  to  make  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Fines  are  imposed  for  failure  to  strictly 
observe  schedule  on  the  special  facility,  and  on  such  trains  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Department  are  deemed  specially  important  mail 
trains.  ^ 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  ^Vliat  trains  are  those,  and  where  do  they  operate? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  could  not  give  a  list  of  those  trains  without 
going  to  my  records.     I  cited  as  one  instance  which  came  to  me — a 

Erobable  one,  the  first  instance  under  the  new  regulation — of  the  train 
etween  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  and  Washington  and  Rich- 
mond. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Well,  there  are  other  important  trains  besides  that  one. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Very  few  that  we  regard  as  of  such  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  you  give  to  the  committee  a  statement  showing 
the  number  of  these  trains  and  the  amount  of  fines  imposed  for  failure 
to  make  schedule  connections  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  presume  we  could,  if  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  make  that  request  to  save  time  in  the  examination. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  On  the  supposition  that  we  have  other  trains; 
that  is  the  only  one  that  my  attention  has  been  specially  invited  to. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  These  important  trains  are  designated  by  the  Depart- 
ment, are  they  not,  and  are  they  not  required  to  come  under  the 
same  rule  as  to  the  schedule  promulgated  by  the  Department  to  be 
observed  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  All  trains  come  under  the  general  rule. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  beg  pardon ;  are  not  the  important  trains  which  you 
require  to  make  scheaule  time  under  the  same  rule  that  the  special- 
facility  trains  are  under? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  what  respect  are  they  different  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  In  the  respect  that  the  special-facility  trains 
must  keep  their  published  schedule  within  five  minutes  or  lose  the 
entire  facility  pay. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Or  lose  their  entire  facility  pay  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  If  they  fail  within  five  minutes  to  keep  the 
published  schedule. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  a  fine? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  In  the  nature  of  a  deduction,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  of  pay  for  the  special  facility  or  a  speci- 
ally rendered  service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  there  be  any  pocket  difference  to  the  railroads 
in  a  deduction? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  It  results  in  loss  to  the  railroad  company. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  also  in  the  case  of  a  fine? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  That  would  result  in  a  loss,  but  on  a  different 
principle. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  There  is  no  pocket  difference? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  It  aepends  upon  the  extent  of  the  fine.  If 
we  held  ourselves  under  our  discretion  free  to  impose  a  fine  of  that 
hize 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  these  important  trains,  when 
they  fail  to  make  their  schedule  and  you  impose  a  fine,  suffer  a 
greater  loss  than  the  special- facility  line,  because  the  deduction  you 
make  from  the  special-facility  trains  for  failure  to  make  scheaule 
is  only  the  loss  of  the  subsidy  or  the  subsidy  pay  that  is  given  to 
them?*  You  don't  take  anything  off  of  the  pay  that  they  receive  for 
carrying  the  mails  generally,  do  you? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  No. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Well,  then  when  you  impose  a  fine  upon  these  import- 
ant trains,  don't  you  cause  them  to  suffer  a  greater  loss  in  pay  than 
you  would  if  you  simply  deducted  the  special-facility  pay  from  the 
special-facility  train? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Not  necessarily,  because  they  have  the  right 
to  change  their  schedule  and  make 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  speaking  of  the  matter  of  pay ;  I  am  not  asking 
with  reference  to  other  matters — simply  a  matter  of  pay. 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  am  referring  to  the  loss  to  the  company. 
The  company  need  not  lose  tlie  fine;  it  may  reschedule  its  train  at  will. 

Mr.  Finley.  You  have  reference  to  the  important  trains? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  To  the  important  trains. 

Mr.  Finley.  When  they  rearrange  their  schedule,  if  that  schedule 
does  not  suit  j^ou,  and  a  schedule  on  another  railroad  does  suit,  can 
you  not  designate  the  other  railroad  for  the  important  train  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Yes;  we  can. 
Mr.  Finley.  Have  you  any  instance  of  that  kind  ? 
Mr.  Shallenberoer.  We  have  an  instance  in  which  there  is  only 
one  railway  system  reaching  a  point  at  a  given  time. 
Mr.  Finley.  I  mean  where  there  are  two  roads  between  two  points 
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and  you  have  designated  one  train  as  the  important  train  on  one  of 
the  routes,  do  they  ever  rearrange  their  schedule  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Department  takes  away  such  designation  of  the  important 
train  and  gives  it  to  the  other  route  on  account  of  their  change  of 
schedule  or  rearrangement  of  schedule? 

Mr.  Shall£nberg£R.  I  don't  think  we  have  had  an  instance  of  that 
kind ;  it  would  be  a  very  rare  thing  for  such  a  contingency  to  arise. 

Mr.  FixLEY.  I  believe  that  you  nave  stated  that  you  could  give  the 
number  of  these  important  trains  and  the  amount  of  fines  imposed 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  so ;  it  is  quite  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Department.  It  may  be  that  only  that  one  road  thus  far  is  affected 
by  it ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  and  it  is  an  open  question. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  special-facility  matter  comes  on  later,  but  it  has 
been  brought  into  this  discussion  here,  and  I  shall  ask  some  questions 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  To  make  comparisons  it  would  be  pertinent  at 
this  place. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  deductions  from  this  special  pay,  suppose  we  take 
the  route  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans  on  the  Southern  Rail- 
road. The  Southern  owns  the  line  from  here  to  Montgomery,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  From  here  to  Atlanta. 
Mr.  FiNLEY.  Does  it  not  own  the  line  from  here  to  Montgomery  ? 
Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  line  from  Atlanta  to  Montgomery  is 
under  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama,  I  think. 
Mr.  FiNLEY.  Simply  a  different  name? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  we  are  not  inquiring  into  particularly. 
Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  understand;    it  is  the  Southern  Railway,  and  so 
advertised  by  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  Southern  and  aflUiated  lines  for  purposes  of 
this  inquiry. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  For  purposes  of  this  inquiry ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. Now,  as  I  understand  it,  you  divide  up  the  line  first  from  here, 
I  believe,  to  Danville  Junction,  then  to  Charlotte,  Atlanta,  and 
Montgomery.  Now,  you  only  deduct  the  pay  for  that  day  for  failure 
to  make  schedule  time  on  reaching  either  of  these  points.  That  is 
true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  .Yes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  you  do  not  make  any  other  deductions? 
The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  don't  make  any  deductions  from  the 
regular  mail  pay  for  carrying  the  mail;   you  make  no  other  deduc- 
tion? 
Mr.  Shallenberger.  No. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  you  explain  to  the  committee  how  it  is  that  these 
important  trains  do  not  suffer  a  greater  loss  when  you  impose  a  fine 
on  them  and  that  fine  comes  out  of  their  regular  pay  for  carrying 
the  mails? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would  say  that  it  is  because  the  instances 
are  exceedingly  rare.  When  we  impose  the  fine  that  I  have  been 
speaking  of  on  a  fast -mail  train  other  than  the  special-facility  train 
it  is  because  they  have  chosen  to  publish  a  schedule  which  induces  us 
to  send  special  mail  by  that  system  rather  than  by  any  other,  in  order 
that  we  may  connect  at  a  given  point  with  another  system,  thereby 
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expediting  the  mail.  Now  we  say  that  that  is  i:)urely  vohintary  on 
their  part.  They  may  change  that  schedule*  they  may  extend  the 
time ;  but  we  can  control  it,  as  we  do  the  special  facility. 

If  they  chose  to  do  that  the  fines  must  be  imposed;  for  when  they 
have  given  public  notice  of  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  put  on 
that  schedule  and  connect  with  certain  trains  and  provide  to  expedite 
mail,  newspaper  and  bankers'  mail,  we  say  that  they  ought  to  keep 
that  going,  where  if  not  the  results  would  be  serious  to  the  mail 
service.  In  only  rare  instances  would  that  be  necessary.  We  simply 
announce  that  principle  in  order  that  we  may  exercise  the  discretion 
of  the  Department  over  such  trains,  not  that  we  expect  that  it  will 
occur  in  actual  practice. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  How  much  fine  do  you  impose  in  such  a  case? 
Mr.  Shallexberoer.  We  have  not  the  figures,  but  I  will  get  them 
for  you. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  AMien  you  do  impose  a  fine  in  the  rather  exceptional 
and  unusual  cases  on  one  of  these  important  trains  for  failure  to  keep 
schedule,  does  that  fine  not  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  railroad  ? 
Mr.  Shallexberoer.  It  does, 

Mr.  Finley.  Does  it  amount  to  a  deduction  to  that  extent  from 
their  pay  for  carrying  the  mail  ? 
Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  does. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Well,  now,  in  the  case  of  the  special  facility  trains 
you  make  no  such  deduction  for  failure  to  make  schedule  time,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Shallexberoer.  No;  nor  in  a  hundred  or  thousand  other 
trains. 

Mr.  Fixley.  I  understand  that ;  but  I  am  trying  to  see  if  you  and 
I  can  agree  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  deduction  of  special  facil- 
ity pay,  and  deducting  or  imposing  a  fine  on  an  important  train  for 
failure  to  make  schedule,  a  difference  to  the  railroad — a  pocket  dif- 
ference. * 
Mr.  Shallexberoer.  I  can  not  quite  clearly  understand. 
Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  mean  by  that  question,  Mr.  Finley,  to  say  that 
the  train  getting  the  special  facility  pay  gets  that  in  addition  to  its 
regular  pay  ? 
Mr.  Fixley.  Certainly  it  does. 

Mr.  Moon.  "When  you  take  it  out  of  that  subsidy  pay,  that  does  not 
affect  its  regular  pay  at  all,  and  in  the  other  case  it  does  affect  the 
regular  pay. 
Mr.  Finley.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Shallexberoer.  In  the  one  instance  we  have  designated  one 
train  as  a  specially  important  mail  train.  We  have  not  designated  the 
special  facility  train  as  a  specially  important  mail  train,  and  we  would 
not  so  designate  it  if  the  special  facility  pay  were  eliminated  entirely ; 
it  would  not  be  subject  to  the  fine  perhaps  for  any  of  such  failures, 
because  the  conditions  are  different.  Now,  we  recognize  the  condi- 
tions incident  to  that  special  facility  pay  entirely. 

Mr.  Finley.  Wlien  you  designate  an  important  train,  then  you 
divert  mail  to  that  train. 

Mr.  Shallexberoer.  We  do;  all  mail  that  we  can  expedite  under 
the  published  schedule. 

Mr.  Finley.  In  the  special  facility  train,  do  you  divert  the  mail 
affecting  that  train  ? 
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Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  do. 

Mr.  FiKley.  In  the  Same  way  i 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  the  same  way.  In  the  one  case  we  super- 
vise and  approve  a  schedule,  and  in  the  other  case  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Snafp.  Mr.  Finley,  I  think  on  page  366  of  the  Second  Assist- 
ant's report,  Table  M,  you  will  find  the  amount  of  fines  by  States. 

Mr.  P^inley.  That  is  for  special  facility  trains,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Snafp..  I  can  not  tell  from  this  table. 

Mr.  Crew.  That  is  for  all  service  . 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  General,  what  was  the  weight 
of  mail  matter  carried  bv  freight  i 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  fey  fast  freight? 

Mr.  FiNLBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shali^nberoer.  We  have  not  those  figures. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  you  secure  them  without  a  great  deal  of  effort? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  the  weights  ^ere  not  kept. 

Mr.  Crew.  We  have  kept  them,  but  they  are  not  here. 

Mr.  P'^iNLEY.  You  can  give  them,  as  I  understand  it,  but  you^m- 
ply  do  not  have  them  here  ?  • 

Mr.  Crew.  We  can  compile  those  figures  from  our  records. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  give  the  amount  paid  for  carrying  it,  also? 

Mr.  Crew.  Yes ;  and  the  routes  over  which  carried.  We  can  give 
you  all  the  details  you  may  requii'e. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Are  there  cases.  General,  where  the  distance  from  the 
railroad  station  to  the  post-office  is  added  to  the  length  of  the  route? 
I  understand  there  is  some  such  rule.  I  will  ask  you  what  constitutes 
a  terminal  office  where  the  distance  is  added — the  distance  from  the 
railroad  to  the  post-office? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  end  of  the  mail  route  as  designated  by 
the  Department  constitutes  the  terminal  office. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  what  constitutes  it—what  makes 
it  up. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  discretion  of  the  Department  in  stating 
that  certain  line  as  a  mail  route.    It  must  be  a  terminal. 

The  Chairman.  New  York  to  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes;  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  means  the  Philadelphia  post-office,  does  it? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  Philadelphia  post-office  would  be  the  ter- 
minal of  that  route. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  yesterday,  General,  if  there  were  any 
instances  in  which  the  distance  from  the  railwaj'  station  to  the  offices 
was  counted  as  a  part  of  the  railway  route,  and  my  recollection  is 
that  you  answered  no. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  replied  that  in  all  cases  the  distance  between  the  rail- 
road depot  and  the  post-office  is  measured  and  included  as  a  part  of 
the  route,  except  in  those  cities  where  we  had  i\ssumed  that  service. 

The  Chairman.  I  certainly  misunderstood  you.  I  would  have  fol- 
lowed that  up  more  fully  if  I  had  understood  it  in  that  way  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Will  you  give  an  explanation  or  illustration  showing 
about  how  much  is  add^,  say,  to  two  or  three  of  those  terminal 
routes?  As  I  understand  it,  the  railroad  mileage  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  is  counted  from  the  New  York  post-office  to  the  Phila- 
delphia post-office. 
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Mr.  Shallenberoer.  You  have  misunderstood  entirely. 

Mr.  Finley.  Then  please  explain. 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Mr.  Stone  has  just  stated  that  we  considered 
that  the  terminal  office  is  the  post-office,  and  is  measured  in,  excepting 
in  such  cities  as  we  employ  screen-wagon  service. 

Mr.  Finley.  Do  you  employ  screen-wagon  service  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  We  do. 

Mr.  Finley.  Can  you  name  a  place  where  you  do  not  employ  it? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  The  city  of  Denver  is  perhaps  the  best  illus- 
tration in  the  country,  because  they  have  one  union  depot  in  the  city 
of  Denver  and  we  have  no  transfer  service,  and  no  need  for  screen- 
wagon  service  there,  the  roads  all  centering  in  the  union  depot,  and 
they  can  perform  the  terminal  service  much  cheaper  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  under  better  conditions  than  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Finley.  And  at  Denver  the  railroads  transfer  the  mail  from 
the  union  depot  to  the  post-office  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  They  do. 

Mr.  Finley.  What  is  the  distance? 

Mr.  Crew.  About  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 

Mr.  Finley.  And  the  distance,  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  is  added 
to  the  mileage  of  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  It  is  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Finley.  For  how  many  roads? 

Mr.  Crew.  All  the  roads  centering  in  the  city  of  Denver. 

Mr.  Finley.  And  they  would  receive  pay  for  transporting  the  mail 
over  that  two-thirds  of  a  mile  the  samte  as  they  would  for  a  like  dis- 
tance over  any  other  part  of  their  line? 

Mr.  Crew.  Yes. 

Mr.  Finley.  How  many  of  these  terminal  offices  are  there? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  In  what  sense? 

Mr.  Finley.  Like  Denver. 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  In  the  sense  of  a  railroad  performing  the 
service? 

Mr.  Finley.  Yes ;  and  receiving  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  A  great  majority  of  the  offices — ^but  Mr.  Crew 
can  better  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Crew.  I  would  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  terminal 
offices  on  each  of  the  railroad  routes  are  shown  in  Table  C  of  our 
report.  Take  those  in  South  Carolina — Florence  and  Charleston. 
At  Charleston  we  have  wagon  service,  and  we  do  not  pay  for  the  ter- 
minal there.     At  Florence  we  have  no  wagon  service  and  we  do  pay  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  Table  C  sets  forth  about  three  mail  routes,  each  of 
which  would  have  two  terminal  points.  The  only  exceptions  would 
be  where  we  have  regulation  wagon  service,  and  there  are  nearly  257 
cities  which  have  that. 

Mr.  Finley.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  good  many  of  the  smaller  places 
are  terminal  offices;  in  other  words,  the  size  of  a  town  or  post-office 
has  nothing  to  do  with  its  being  designated  a  terminal  office  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Finley.  How  al^out  Chester,  S.  C,  or  Lancaster? 

Mr.  Crew\  Chester  and  Lancaster  are  both  terminal  offices. 

Mr.  Finley.  And  the  rate  of  pay  in  all  such  cases  is  based  upon 
the  mileage  of  the  railroad,  including  the  distance  between  the  rail- 
road station  and  the  post-office  in  that  town  ? . 
p  o  A— 06  M 15 
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Mr.  Shallenberoer.  It  is. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  About  what  does  the  pay  amount  to  in  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  It  would  necessitate  calculation  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  would  like  to  have,  if  you  can  ^ve  it,  the  amount  of 
pay  the  railroads  receive  for  service  of  that  character  in  transporting 
the  mails  from  the  railroad  stations  to  the  post-office,  and  on  a  basis 
of  its  being  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Si'ONE.  That  would  be  an  immense  task.  We  would  have  to 
examine  every  one  of  the  6,000  offices. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  It  seems  to  me  an  important  proposition  for  the  com- 
mittee to  know  to  what  extent  this  service  is  carried  on,  and  the 
amount  we  pay. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Finley,  w^hy  you  regard  it  as 
important  that  that  detail  should  be  known  ? 

Mr.  Finley.  Is  Yorkville,  S.  C,  one  of  the  terminal  stations  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  I  don't  recall  that  it  is ;  I  think  that  is  an  intermediate 
office. 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  might  say  that  in  the  city  of  Denver  they 
have  been  importuning  us  in  recent  yeai-s  for  screen-wagon  service 
in  that  city. 

Mr.  Finley.  General,  is  it  true  that  in  cases  where  the  Government 
has  a  contract  for  transporting  the  mails  from  the  railroad  station  to 
the  post-office  that  you  count  tliat  office  a  terminal  office? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  In  other  words,  do  we  ever  duplicate  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  Finley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  We  never  do. 

Mr.  Finley.  Th6n  if  you  pay  for  carrying  the  mails  from  the  rail- 
road station  to  the  post-office  you  never  count  that  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  railroads  and  include  it  in  the  distance  of  the  railroad  mileage  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Finley.  I  thought  as  much,  and  I  merely  wished  to  make  it 
plain.  In  the  matter  of  weights  I  think  that  a  moment  ago  I  did  not 
quite  catch  your  percentage  as  to  what  is  included  in  the  weighing 
of  the  mail ;  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  all  equipment,  that  is, 
simply  mail  sacks  and  mail  boxes 

Mr.  Crew.  Mail  sacks  and  locks. 

Mr.  Finley.  I  did  not  catch  your  per  cent  when  you  gave  it  before, 
about  what  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  the  equipment  was. 

Mr.  SiL\LLENBERGER.  AVc  havc  the  per  cent  reached  in  the  year 
1899  at  the  special  weighing  in  the  month  of  November,  but  we  have 
not  the  percentage  of  equipment  during  any  of  the  years  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  Finley.  At  that  time  it  was  about  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  51  per  cent.  Since  that  time  by  reason  of  the 
changes  in  equipment,  and  reduction  of  weights,  and  so  forth,  it  has 
been  considerably  reduced. 

Mr.  Finley.  Has  there  been  an  increase  or  decrease  in  franked 
matter  since  the  year  1900  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  there  has  been  any 
change.     There  has  been  no  change  in  our  general  law  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Finley.  If  you  were  to  weigh  it  to-day,  would  it  be  the  same 
or  more  than  it  was  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  In  bulk  much  larger,  but  as  to  the  proportion 
to  the  general  bulk  I  can  not  say  that  it  w^ould  be  larger. 
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Mr.  FiNLtsy.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 
The  general  office  keeps  an  account  of  all  the  franked  matter  sent 
out  during  the  weighing  period,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Sh ALLEN  BERGER.  It  has  uot  in  recent  years  kept  a  tabulated 
statement  of  all  official  matter  sent  out. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  have  in  your  Department  an 
account  or  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  franked  matter  sent 
out  during  the  weighing  period  by  each  Member  of  Congress?  You 
have  that  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Shallenbercer.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  the  matter  in  such 
detail,  but  we  have  an  account  showing  in  detail  the  amount  of 
matter  sent  not  only  during  the  weighing  period,  but  a  little  preced- 
ing and  a  little  following  the  weighing  period,  from  Congress,  and 
from  the  several  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Fin  LEY.  Does  that  not  include  the  Members  of  Congress? 
Mr.  Shaixen BERGER.  It  does.  , 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Well,  now.  General,  I  think  that  I  know — ^in  fact  I  do 
know — ^and  I  will  repeat  my  question,  because  I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
make  it  plain  before.  Are  you  not  able  to  tell  in  your  office  the 
amount  of  franked  matter  sent  out  by  myself  during  the  weighing 
period  ?      Have  you  that  account  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  we  have ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  know  that  ^ou  have  it. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  we  have;    we  kept  it  in  temporary 

form  so  that * 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  It  is  in  a  book. 
Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes;  in  a  little  book. 
Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  have  seen  that  book. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Whether  it  is  a  permanent  record  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  during  the  weighing 
period  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  any  person  who  is  responsible  for 
a  condition  of  matter  in  the  mails — bringing  his  attention  to  any 
abnormal  conditions. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  imderstand  that,  and  approve  of  your  keeping  it. 
Can  you  give  the  committee  the  amount  or  weight  of  franked  matter 
sent  out  by  Meml)ers  of  Congress  during  the  weighing  period  last 
year? 
Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Finley,  may  I  ask  if  you  do  not  intend  to 
make  reference  to  free  matter,  or  are  you  endeavoring  to  separate 
franked  matter  sent  by  Members  of  Congress  from  franked  matter 
sent  by  the  Departments? 
Mr.  Finley.  I  am  trying  to  separate  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  fail  to  see  the  pertinency  of  it,  if  that  is  the  only 
reason.     It  means  an  interminable  controversy  if  you  are  going  to 
interrogate  the  officials,  as  to  each  Member  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Finley.  I  am  not  going  to  do  that. 
The  Chairman.  You  gave  names. 

Mr.  Finley.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  pardon  me,  but  I  gave 
no  names. 
The  Chairman.  You  gave  your  own. 
Mr.  Finley.  Oh,  well,  I  would  not  call  that  giving  names. 
The  Chairman.  I  only  made  the  suggestion  m  the  interest  of  sav- 
ing time.    If  you  wanted  to  find  out  the  amount  of  free  matter  sent 
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under  this  particular  appropriation  it  is  entirely  proper,  but  if  you 
commence  to  separate  it  and  ascertain  who  is  sending  the  different 
kinds  of  matter 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  No ;  I  am  not  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  an  interminable  inquiry. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  call  the  Second  Assistant's 
attention  to  the  fact.  He  was  not  sure  there  was  such  an  account  and 
I  knew  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  part  of  that  inquiry  might 
be  addressed  to  another  part  of  the  bill.  It  would  be  best  as  far  as 
2)ossible  to  limit  our  inquiries  to  the  items  w^e  are  considering. 

Mr.  FiNi^Y.  The  item  is  the  appropriation  for  carrying  the  mails, 
and  I  am  trying  to  get  at 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  see  what  difference  it  makes  whether  the 
free  matter  that  is  carried  is  from  a  member  of  Congress  or  a  Depart- 
mental head,  nor  how  we  could  meet  that  difficulty. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  If  the  Chair  will  indulge  me,  I  will  follow  that  up 
later.     I  think  my  entire  question  is  pertinent. 

Mr.  Shalijsnberger.  Before  leaving  this  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  have  not  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  we  keep  such  records. 
Those  records  are  kept  at  my  suggestion,  but  I  w^as  not  quite  sure 
that  we  preserved  the  details  leading  up  to  the  general  object  we  had 
in  view  of  securing  the  amount  of  frankable  matter  from  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Departments. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  would  like  a  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  franked 
matter  during  the  past  year.  Of  course,  I  do  not  ask  you  for  names, 
I  would  not  do  that;  t  simply  w^ant  the  amount  of  franked  matter 
sent  out  by  members  of  Congress,  the  total  of  it;  not  an  itemized 
statement,  I  do  not  want  that. 

Now  General,  how  do  you  account  for  this.  Beginning  with  1898 
the  per  cent  of  annual  increase  in  cost  of  railroad  transportation 
and  railway  i)ost-office  cars  combined  was  2.44  per  cent,  and  the 
following  vear,  1899,  it  was  4.8  per  cent.  In  1900  it  was  4.64  per 
cent.  In  1901  it  was  1.92  per  cent.  In  1902,  3.72  per  cent.  In  1903 
4.84  per  cent.  In  1904,  6.70  per  cent.  In  1905,  1.97  per  cent.  And 
vour  estimate  for  the  present  year  is  5.75  per  cent.  Xow,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  explain  why  it  is  that  there  is  so  much  difference 
in  the  percentage  of  increase  over  other  years.  For  instance,  take 
1905  and  compare  it  with  1904;  and  take  1903  and  compare  it  with 
1902.  How  do  you  account  for  the  discrepancy,  the  great  difference, 
the  increased  percentage? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Crew  answered  that  question,  or  at- 
tempted to  answer  it,  a  few  moments  ago,  and  as  he  is  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Railway  Adjustment,  having  the  details  of  all  that  service, 
I  would  like  him  now  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  Crew.  I  would  say  that  the  difference  in  percentage  of  the 
total  is  gauged  by  the  increase  in  the  several  sections.  The  several 
sections,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  vary  very  largely ;  for  instance,  the 
pay  in  the  Southern  section,  or  the  second  st^ction,  is  four  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  while  the  pay  in  the  third  section  is  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars.  If  the  percentage  of  increa^se  in  the  fifteen-million  dollar 
section  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  second  section,  it  makes  a  larger 
total  percentage  of  increase. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  But,  Mr.  Crew,  does  that  explain  why  every  other 
year  the  percentage  goes  up  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  Because  of  these  cases  in  which  it  is  weighed  eveiy 
other  year.     Each  section  is  weighed  every  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  due  to  the  natural  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business,  or  any  other  cause  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  I  would  say,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  onlv  element  that  enters  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Shallenbergek.  And  the  difference  in  volume. 

Mr.  Crew.  The  total  amount  of  pay  for  that  particular  section. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Commence  with  1898  aud  take  the  last  eight  years: 
it  shows  in  this  table  that  on  every  even  year,  which  is  the  election 
year,  the  percentage  of  increase  is  high,  and  the  next  year,  the  off 
year,  with  no  election,  the  increase  in  percentage  is  very  low.  Will 
3^ou  please  explain  that?     I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  the  depositing  of  mail  by. 
election  committees  in  the  fall  of  the  year  would  have  any  effect  upon 
the  weighings  for  the  basis  of  pay  where  these  weighings  are  in  the 
spring? 

Mr.  Crew.  No  considerable  effect,  I  would  say.  It  is  only  a  small 
matter  compared  with  the  general  trend  of  mail. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  But  the  fact  that  we  weigh  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  and  do  not  weigh  during  the  campaign  period  of  me  year, 
justifies  me  in  thinking  that  the  weight  of  mail  would  be  affected 
but  lightly  by  the  campaign.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  pay  is  fixed 
for  four  years,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  is  affected  only  in  one 
section  of  the  country,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  possible  in- 
crease of  volume  of  mail  can  affect  the  pay  in  the  other  three-fourths 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  But  here  we  have  a  condition  showing  that  in  elec- 
tion years  the  percentage  of  increase  is  higher,  and  in  off  years,  when 
there  is  no  election,  the  percentage  is  low.  Isn't  this  true  that  there 
are  far  more  public  documents  and  free  frankable  matter  sent  out 
during  the  election  years,  which  are  always  on  the  even  years — 1898, 
1900,  1902,  1904,  anil  190G — and  is  not  the  percentage  of  free  matter, 
which  loads  down  the  mails  and  increases  the  cost  to  the  Government, 
very  much  larger  in  the  election  year  than  in  any  other  year?  I  do 
not  mean  that  mail  by  political  committees — I  did  not  have  that  in 
mind — but  I  mean  generally. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  that  is  true.  Generally  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  that  character  of  matter. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  matter  goes  into  the  mails  on  election  years  and 
is  weighed.     Does  not  that  account  very  largely  for  the  increase? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  might,  and  does,  as  you  say,  account  for 
some  of  it.  But  some  of  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in 
the  volume  of  mail  carried  in  each  of  the  several  divisions  of  the 
country,  as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Crew.  We  would  not  be  able  to  say 
just  what  effect  that  increase  of  frankable  matter  during  the  cam- 
paign year  has  upon  the  aggregate  compensation. 

Mr.  Stone,  I  want  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Finley  that  the  table  does  not 
show  that  variation  every  other  year.  In  1901  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease was  one  and  a  fraction;  the  next  year  three  and  a  fraction; 
the  next  year  four  and  fraction,  and  the  next  year  six  and  a  fraction. 
That  covers  the  four  periods.    Then  you  begin  again  at  the  low  rate. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  took  your  table  on  page  18  of  your  report,  and 
added  to  that  your  estimated  increase  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  I  explained  the  necessity  for  the  increase  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  If  you  will  take  your  estimate  of  5.75  per  cent  for 
1906,  an  election  year,  and  then  compare  it  with  1905,  which  was  not 
an  election  year,  of  1.97  per  cent,  and  then  take  1904  and  compare  it 
with  1905  you  will  find  thatniy  statement  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  to  compare  1906  with  1897. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  going  too  far  back. 

The  Chairman.  But  1896  was  very  much  of  an  election  year. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Compare  1899  with  1900,  Mr.  Finlev. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Well,  1899  was  4.08  per  cent,  and  1900  was  4.64  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  first  table  is  the  only  one  affected  by  the  weight. 

Mr.  FiNLBY.  The  percentage  table  is  the  one  I  am  using. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  here  an  explanation 
of  our  estimate  for  next  year.  Yesterday  I  stated  that  that  is  par- 
tially due  to  the  fact  that  the  last  weighing  had  taken  effect  July  1, 
1905,  and  was  greater  than  we  had  estimated  by  a  percentage  equiva- 
lent to  $250,000;  that  makes  the  increase  on  this  current  year  more 
than  we  had  expected  in  that  year,  and  that  will  affect  next  year. 
And  secondly  we  have  to  include  that  in  our  estimate  for  next  year 
in  addition  to  the  growth  of  the  weighing  that  will  take  affect  next 
year. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  this  weighing  that  you  speak  of,  was  made  in  an 
off  year? 

Mr.  Crew.  The  high  percentages  shown  in  these  tables  each  year 
apply  to  the  third  section  which  covers  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  so 
forth,  and  do  not  cover  the  weights  that  are  sent  during  any  Presi- 
dential campaign.  It  is  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that  the  weights 
are  taken. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  my  view,  that  the  heavy  election  mail  is 
•  in  the  fall,  and  could  not  increase  the  pay  based  upon  the  weighing 
which  is  made  in  the  preceding  spring. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Isn't  it  true  that  members  of  Congress  commence  at 
the  beginning  of  an  election  year,  and  send  out  more  f rankable  matter 
that  year  than  the  year  preceding,  when  it  is  not  an  election  year? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  it;  members  of 
Congress  are  more  likely  to  have  it. 

AC.  Finley.  Well,  I  think  they  know.  I  was  asking  about  that. 
I  was  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  could  answer  that  question  with- 
out any  effort. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  not  analyzed  the  weights  with  any 
reference  to  that  at  all ;  it  is  not  a  part  of  our  duty. 

.Mr.  FiNLEY.  Now,  on  the  basis  of  pay  only  for  first-class  matter; 
what  would  it  cost  the  Government  to  transport  only  first-class  mail? 

The  Chairman.  On  the  assumption  that  the  other  classes  are  elimi- 
nated? 

Mr.  Finley.  For  the  purposes  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Stone.  First-class  matter  is  about  G  per  cent  of  the  whole.  I 
gave  the  exact  percentage  before.    It  was  6  per  cent  and  a  fraction. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Was  that  6  per  cent  of  the  whole  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Of  the  whole  weight. 
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Mr.  Snapp.  Including  the  equipment? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  want  to  say  that  it  would  be  very  unsatis- 
factory to  hold  that  that  6  per  cent  of  mail  included  equipment, 
because  all  closes  of  mail  go  in  and  are  weighed  with  any  specific 
piece  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  much  money  would  it  take  each  year  to  carry  the 
first-class  mail,  including  the  equipment,  its  part  of  the  equipment? 

Mr.  Stone.  We  have  no  data  on  that. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  fast  train  that  has  been  inaugurated  between  New 
York  and  Chicago,  making  a  schedule  in  eighteen  hours,  only  carries 
first-class  mail  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  First-class  mail  is  all  that  we  require  the 
train  to  carry. 

The  Chairman.  No  newspapers  on  any  part  of  that  route? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  think  not. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  information  that  I  have  Iiere  is  that  it  carries  only 
first-class  mail.  In  your  opinion  can  this  class  of  service  be  extended 
with  economy  to  the  service  ?  I  mean,  can  you  inaugurate  this  kind 
of  service  between  other  points  on  other  lines  of  railroad  ? 

The  Chairman.  Limiting  the  service  to  first-class  mail? 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  at  all  satis- 
factory to  the  country. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  did  not  mean  to  make  it  general,  but  I  mean  are 
there  any  railroads  where  this  class  of  service  can  be  extended,  where 
conditions  are  such  as  they  are  between  Chicago  and  New  York,  so 
that  you  can  have  a  train,  a  fast  train,  carrying  only  first-class  mail. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  conditions  might  be  similar  and  we 
would  be  justified  in  making  the  same  rule,  but  it  would  only  be  in 
ca.ses  where  the  frequency  of  the  train  service  on  other  than  the 
limited  train  was  deemed  insufficient  by  the  general  public. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  could  not  have  that  serv- 
ice between  New  York  and  Washington  f 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  could  that  make  any  difference,  Mr.  Finley,  as 
long  as  they  are  not  paid  anything  extra  ior  fast  trains? 

Mr.  Finley.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  was  trying  to  lead  up  to  some- 
thing else.  If  you  could  have  the  bulk  of  first-class  mail  between  the 
important  mail  points  and  railroad  points  in  the  country  carried  as  it 
is  carried  in  these  trains  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  then  could 
you  not  work  up  a  system  of  carrying  this  cheaper  mail,  documents, 
magazines,  and  mail  matter  of  that  low  class,  in  some  cheaper  manner 
than  it  is  carried  at  present  ? 

The  Chairman.  By  slower  trains  or  less  frequent  service  ? 

Mr.  Finley.*  By  freight,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  only  advantage  that  would  be  to  the 
Government  would  be  that  it  would  eliminate  that  entirely  from  the 
mail,  and  carry  it  by  fast  freight  under  freight  conditions  and  pay. 
That  would  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  country,  and  I  think  as  a 
practical  suggestion  would  meet  the  most  determined  opposition. 
Mr.  Finley.  You  have  a  clause  in  the  bill  for  the  pay  of  freight  on 

CI   cards  and   stamped   envelopes.     If   that   appropriation   was 
jr,  you  could,  to  a  limited  extent,  send  some  of  tnis  low-class 
maii  in  that  wav,  could  vou  not  ? 
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Mr.  8uALLENBERG£R.  We  would  scarcely  like  to  do  it  under  our  dis- 
cretion, and  we  would  like  for  Congress  to  det^mine  what  class  of 
mail  should  be  sent  in  that  way. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  When  these  articles  are  carried  by  freight,  do  I 
understand  you  that  the  regular  rates  are  charged  for  .carrying  it  by 
freight? 

mv.  SuALLENBERQER.  Regular  fast-freight  rates. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Are  those  rates  as  high  as  the  pay  to  the  railroads  for 
carrying  through  mail  ? 

Mr.  bHALLENBERGER.  Oh,  uo;  it  has  no  reference  to  the  mail  rate 
at  all. 

Mr.  Stebnerson.  But  if  you  fix  the  pay  of  a  railroad  once  in  four 
years,  what  difference  does  it  make  whether  you  send  it  by  freight  or 
by  mail  ?    It  does  not  decrease  the  railway  mail  pay. 

Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.  It  might  not  until  the  weighing  occurs  again. 
Then  the  practice  of  sending  at  all  times  during  the  year  this  class 
of  mail  by  freight  eliminates  it  from  the  mail  during  the  time  when 
the  weighing  of  the  matter  is  passing  to  and  fro  through  the  mails. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  would  only  affect  it  in  the  event  you  are  send- 
ing it  by  freight  during  the  weighiujg  period. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  are  sending  this  matter  regularly  during 
every  month  in  the  year. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  the  weighing  period  occurs  some  time  during  the 
year? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  During  three  months  of  the  year,  so  that 
if  the  practice  of  the  Department  is  to  send  that  matter  by  freight 
during  those  three  months,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  adjustment  of 
weights,  hence  does  not  appear  in  the  pay. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  If  you  did  not  continue  to  send  it  by  freight  reg- 
ularly, then  it  would  not  affect  the  railway  mail  pay  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No  ;  if  we  do  not  continue  to  send  by  freight 
it  would  not  affect  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  In  that  event  it  would  not  decrease  the  weight 
during  the  weighing  period  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No. 

Mr.  FiNLfiY.  Can  you  give  the  amount  that  was  carried  last  year  by 
freight — the  weight  bf  it  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  VTq  have  made  a  note  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  the  event  Congress  should  give  you  $500,000  in 
place  of  this  $120,000  to  be  employed  in  paying  freight,  and  so  forth, 
can  you  use  that  sum  for  the  advantage  of  the  Government  from  the 
stanlipoint  of  economy  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  carrving  mailable  matter  bv  freight  ? 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Simply  strike  out  the  $120,000  and  make  it  $500,000. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  Congress  would  indicate  specifically  what 
it  is  for,  so  that  the  Auditor  would  have  no  difficulty  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  that  very  question  on  yesterday  cover- 
ing that  point,  and  I  read  you  some  of  the  old  laws,  and  you  and  your 
assistants  told  me  that  they  had  been  superseded,  and  that  you  would 
not  have  that  authority  without  different  legislation. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  the  point  he  makes  now. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  that  legislation  should  be  included  in  the 
pOvStal  bill. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  not,  under  existing  law 
at  least,  send  mail  by  freight  by  simply  raising  the  amount  of  that 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  your  answer  to  Mr.  Finley  was  as 
conclusive  as  it  is  now,  because  I  went  over  that  yesterday  with  you. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  make  it  clear,  because 
we  would  have  to  assume  that  the  phraseology  of  the  appropriation 
act  shall  be  just  as  clear  as  it  is  in  the  present  instance. 

Mr.  Finley.  Certainly  there  is  no  general  law  that  would  prevent 
the  Department  in  its  discretion  in  the  event  you  had  employed  the 
appropriation  of  a  half  million  dollars  to  ship  any  class  of  mail  that 
you  wish  by  freight ;  there  is  no  general  law  to  prohibit  the  Depart- 
ment, in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  doing  that 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  there  is  a  general  law  superseded  by 
the  act  of  1873  which  now  would  be  construed  as  a  prohibition  fo 
sending  any  class  of  mail  by  fast  freight  unless  specifically  referred 
to  in  the  present  postal  bill,  and  included  with  stamps  and  envelopes 
and  equipments. 

Mr.  Finley.  Then  if  the  committee,  in  framing  the  Post-Office 
appropriation  bill,  should  designate  certain  low  classes  of  mail  mat- 
ter which  you  might  in  your  discretion  ship  by  freight,  you  would 
not  need  any  other  law,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  vou  would  designate  those  classes,  and 
make  an  appropriation  available  for  sending  such  classes  of  mail  by 
fast  freight,  we  should  not  need  any  additional  legislation. 

Mr.  Snapp.  If  that  is  true,  where  do  you  get  the  authority  to' 
send  mail  now  by  fast  freight? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  it  in  the  act  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Sending  equipment. 

Mr.  Snapp.  No  stamped  mail  is  sent  by  freight  trains? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  the  right  to  send  mail  on  any  train, 
freight,  mixed,  or  passenger  train,  or  exclusive  mail  train,  but  we 
exercise  that  right  under  the  general  law. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Is  not  some  pouch  mail  forAvarded  now'  by  freight 
trains? 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  Yes,  sir;  where  there  is  no  passenger  train 
that  will  render  service. 

Mr.  FiNi^y.  The  estimated  increase  of  pay  for  railroads  the  pres- 
ent year  is  5.75  per  cent,  and  I  observe  that  on  page  62  the  increase 
of  amount  of  ordinary  mail  handled  over  the  year  he  fore  is  5.77  per 
cent.  Is  it  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  that  the  increase 
in  railway-mail  pay  keep  up  w4th  and  correspond  with  the  increased 
per  cent  of  ordinary  mail  handled  each  way  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  that  question,  I  am 
not  quite  clear  as  to  the  scope  of  it. 

Mr.  Finley.  Well,  the  increase  of  ordinary  mail  handled  last 
year  was  5.77  per  cent. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Please  indicate  where  you  are  reading  from. 

Mr.  Finle^'.  I  am  reading  from  my  notes,  and  I  got  this  out  of  one 
of  the  tables.     I  think  I  have  it  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  is  what 
you  allude  to,  not  the  weight. 
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Mr.  Fin  LEY.  Now,  I  observe  that  the  increase  of  pay  is  5.75  per 
cent,  and  I  ask  you  is  it  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
that  the  pay  keep  up  with  the  increase  in  amount  handled? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  never  noticed  the  relation  between 
the  two,  and  I  see  no  necessary  relation  existing. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Finley,  if  you  will  permit  me  at  this  point, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  total  cost 
of  the  service  was  9.75  per  cent,  while  tne  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  pieces  handled  was  only  5.75  per  cent. 

Mr.  FiNLEV.  I  understood  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  service  was 
even  a  greater  per  cent,  taking  the  entire  service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Supplies  shipped  to  a  distributing  point  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  weighinff  period,  and  then  sent  out  from  there  to  the 
various  points  of  distribution;  would  that  matter  or  a  great  part  of 
that  matter  receive  double  weighing? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  could  not  receive  double  pay  under  any 
circumstances.  We  pay  by  the  mileage,  excepting  in  possibly  a  few 
instances  within  the  weighing  district,  which  is  one-fourth  of  the 
country.  It  might  be  sent  to  a  distributing  office — for  instance,  a  box 
of  blanks,  say — and  opened,  and  sent  back  over  the  same  road. 

Mr.  Fi-nley.  St.  Louis  is  a  distributing  point  I 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Finley.  Matter  shipped  from  Washington  or  New  York  dur- 
ing the  weighing  period  to  St.  Louis  would  be  weighed  while  on  its 
destination  towaru  St.  Louis,  then  when  that  matter  was  sent  out 
•to  St.  Joe  or  Kansas  City,  or  Newton,  Kans. — any  points  around 
there  that  draw  their  supplies  from  St.  Louis — would  it  not  be 
weighed  again? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  would. 

Mr.  Finley.  Then  that  would  be  a  double  weighing,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  of  that  same  shipment. 

Mr.  Finley.  I  did  not  mean  of  the  same  shipment,  but  I  mean  in 
results;  it  results  in  the  Government  paying  for  that  weight  first, 
when  it  was  shipped  in  bulk  to  St.  Louis,  and  then  when  it  was 
shipped  over  from  St,  Louis  to  the  offices  supplied  by  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  As  I  have  said,  we  should  only  pay  the  road 
once  for  that  shipment,  except  in  the  particular  case  where  a  por- 
tion of  that  mail  would  go  oack  over  the  same  road  through  the 
•  mail  to  the  several  post-offices  along  the  railway;  but  all  other 
roads  which  have  not  received  any  pay  whatever  for  that  would  be 
paid  but  once  for  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  practice,  because 
we  are  sending  these  supplies  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to  regular 
post-offices  and  all  to  our  depositories,  and  there  it  is  retained  until 
such  time  as  it  is  called  for  in  the  regular  order  of  business. 

Mr.  Finley.  And  then  when  it  is  sent  out  in  the  regular  order  of 
business  during  the  weighing  period,  it  is  weighed  again  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  But  that  weighing  period  would  only  last  a 
few  months. 

Mr.  Finley.  I  know  that,  but  it  is  weighed  again. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  greater  part  of  our  suppliers  from  the  individual 
offices  are  sent  from  the  (livision  of  suppies  direct  to  that  office. 
Those  mail  bags  that  Ave  handle  between  distributing  points  are  han- 
dled by  freight,  and  are  not  sent  in  bulk  by  mail. 
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Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  Mr.  Finley  was  referring  to  the  sup- 
plies in  the  nature  of  blanks  and  books. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  you  refer  to  postal  cards,  they  would  go  to  the 
depository  by  freight. 

Mr.  Finley.  I  know  that,  but  I  said  supplies  which  you  do  send  to 
the  St.  Louis  office. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  sent  by  another  bureau,  from  the 
Division  of  Postal  Supplies,  but  I  understand  that  they  send  the  sup- 
plies to  each  individual  office  direct  from  the  supply  division  here. 

Mr.  Finley.  Then  the  supplies  genei'ully  would  not  be  obtained 
from  St.  Louis  by  smaller  offices  in  that  territory  ? 
Mr.  Stone.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  believe  the  hearings  of  last  year  will  show  posi- 
tively that  the  snpplie  in  the  interior  offices  are  supplied  from  the 
depository  r  th?r  th..n  the  office  at  Washington.  * 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  was  about  to  say  that  my  information  on 
that  subject  is  not  direct,  and  therefore  I  should  refer  rather  to  the 
testimonv  given  by  the  other  bureau  of  the  Department  in  charge  of 
the  supply  division. 

Mr.  P  iNLEY.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  pay  by  the  Government 
as  compared  to  the  pay  by  individuals  for  aoout  the  same  class  of 
service?  I  .assume  that  the  express  companies  would  be  the  best 
illustration,  where  they  would  occupy  a  car,  ami  th(»  Govennuent 
occupy  a  car,  the  Government  furnishing  clerks  in  the  car  and  the 
express  company  furnishing  clerks  and  force  necessary  to  man  its 
crew.  AVhat  would  you  say  as  to  the  relative  prices  paid  by  the 
Government  in  the  postal  service,  and  by  the  express  companies  in  a 
case  like  that? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  able  to  compare  the  two.  I  under- 
stand that  as  a  general  practice  the  express  car  contains  a  safe  in 
which  would  be  inclosed  a  large  number  of  packages  of  money  and 
bonds,  which  are  carried  at  very  high  rate  .of  compensation,  a  certain 
percentage  of  which  becomes  the  pay  to  the  railroad  company.  Other 
portions  of  the  car  are  occupied  oy  heavy,  bulky  matter  which  is 
carried  at  a  very  light  rate  of  pay,  the  same  proportion  of  which 
goes  to  the  railroad  company,  hence  it  has  been  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  me  to  estimate,  when  I  have  attempted  to  do  so, 
the  pay  of  the  two. 

For  instance,  I  have  found  that  in  sending  bonds  across  the  con- 
tinent to  San  Francisco  they  charge  so  much  per  thousand,  the  high 
per  cent  being  applicable  to  that  class  of  traffic,  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany receives  its  full  proportion,  w^hereas  we  send  at  a  uniform  rate 
of  postage  both  registered  and  ordinary  matter  in  the  mails,  so  we 
can  not  safely  compare  our  rates  of  pay  with  the  express  rates. 

Mr.  Finley.  The  practice  of  the  Department  in  sending  money  on 
all  trains  in  order  to  secure  the  quickest  despatch  results  in  a  smaller 
amount  of  mail  carried  on  each  train,  necessarily,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  does. 

Mr.  Finley.  That  is,  the  mail  is  carried  in  smaller  bulk. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Finley.  Does  not  that  policy  necessarily  result  in  the  Govern- 
ment paying  a  much  higher  rate  tor  carrying  the  mail  in  all  such 
eases? 
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Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  so.  Ordinarily 
one  would  think  so,  but  I  can  not  say  that  it  costs  any  more,  particu- 
larly. I  did  think  when  I  was  in  England  investigating  the  subject 
ift  1898  that  they  had  the  advantage  or  us  in  being  able  to  send  their 
mail  in  very  large  proportions  m  the  evening — after  night — and 
reaching  almost  any  of  the  terminal  points  in  time  for  morning  de- 
livery. Therefore  it  was  the  practice  in  England  to  accumulate 
mail  service  on  night  trains,  whereas  in  our  country  we  must  cover 
one  night  with  so  much  of  our  mail,  almost  two  or  three  nights,  so 
that  we  have  to  start  our  mail  out  from  the  great  cities  any  hour  of 
the  day  the  train  is  scheduled  to  take  it. 

That  nece.ssitates  a  greater  subdivision  with  our  mail  than  with 
the  Eiiglish  mail;  but  I  did  think  at  that  time  that  it  might  have 
tended  to  make^the  pav  larger  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Fin  LEY.  Would  not  the  practice  increase  the  amount  of  mail 
equipment  necessary  in  carrying  the  mail? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  To  a  certain  extent  it  would. 

Mr.  EiNLEY.  And  to  that  extent  would  it  not  increase  the  cost  to 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  To  that  extent  it  would. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  you  say  to  what  extent  that  practice  prevails? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Fin  LEY.  As  compared  with  former  years? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  can  not.  I  can  say  that  the  tendency  of 
recent  yeai*s  has  been  to  increase  the  postal  facilities,  which  includes 
more  frequent  dispatches  to  all  important  points. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then  your  rule  is,  as  I  understand  you,  that  you  route 
mail  at  all  times  on  the  shortest  and  quickest  route? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  route  the  mail,  as  a  rule,  by  the  quickest 
route. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  do  not  regard  particularly  the  matter  of  cheap- 
ness in  routing  it,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  regard  that  as  important,  but  secondary. 

Mr.  Fin  LEV.  What  is  the  shortest  line  from  New  York  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  the  Lackaw^anna  has  the  shortest  mileage. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  road  has  the  most  important  train — to  what 
road  is  the  mail  diverted  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  heaviest  mail  between  those  points? 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grant.  The  New  York  Central. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  is  the  difference  in  schedule  time? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  do  not  determine  the  hour  of  the  day  when  the 
train  shall  start,  therefore  the  number  of  trains  determine  the  facili- 
ties on  any  particular  road. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  ^\Tiat  is  the  shortest  line  between  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  Santa  Fe,  I  believe. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  road  has  the  mail  diverted  to  it  between  those 
two  points  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  presume  the  Santa  Fe  carries  the  bulk  of  it.  If  we 
can  use  any  other  road  to  get  the  mail  through  quicker  we  do  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  have  no  important  train  oetween  Chicago  pnd 
Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Several  of  them. 
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Mr.  Fin  LEY.  I  mean  such  as  you  have  designated. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Oh,  no;  we  have  sufficient  facilities  without. 

Mr.  Finley.  You  think  that  the  bulk  of  the  mail  between  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  is  carried  by  the  Santa  Fe? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  Mr.  Grant's  impression;  and  he  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  details.  It  is  not  more  than  all  of  the  others,  but 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  line.  As  I  have  said  before,  there 
may  be  three  or  four  roads  between  terminal  points  which  have  a 
schedule  at  different  hours,  and  we  utilize  the  train  at  that  particular 
hour  which  will  take  the  accumulated  mail  to  the  best  advantjige. 

Mr.  Finley.  So,  then,  you  do  not  always  divert  the  mail  to  the 
railroad  having  the  shortest  and  (][uickest  line,  but  you  have  rogard 
for  the  hours  of  departure  and  arrival. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Oh,  yes.  One  train  may  be  very  much  faster 
than  another,  and  we  send  the  mail  by  that  train ;  then  another  train 
goes  at  a  later  hour,  scheduled  to  arrive  sooner  than  any  other  s^'stem, 
and  we  avail  ourselves  of  that. 

Mr.  Finley.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion,  Pome  in  the- 
press  and  some  on  the  side — I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  imputations. 
on  the  Department — ^but  it  has  been  understood  in  a  general  way 
that  the  great  lines  of  railroads,  some  of  them,  keep  attorneys  here  in 
Washington,  have  attorneys  employed,  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
solely  after  thase  matters.     To  what  extent  is  that  irue? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  what  extent^ 
but  a  number  of  the  leading  roads  have  such  attorneys. 

Mr.  Finley.  Whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  mail  matters,  and 
.so  on  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Finley.  Do  you  know  the  firm  of  Thompson  &  Slater  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do. 

Mr.  Finley.  Whom  do  they  represent — ^what  road  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  able  to  give  all  of  the  roads  that 
they  represent. 

Mr.  Finley.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  I 
think  the  Burlington,  the  Southern,  and  other  small  roads  that  I  can 
not  name  now ;  but  of  course  we  could  enumerate  them. 

Mr.  F'iNLEY.  Do  you  know  about  what  duties  are  performed  by 
th'»m  in  respect  to  these  matters  of  mail  contracts,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  come  to  the  Department  and  make  repre- 
sentations from  time  to  time  as  to  what  the  road  proposes  to  do  in  the 
way  of  changed  schedules  and  expedited  st^rvice,  and  as  to  what 
:  !T)oiint  of  mail  would  possibly  be  expedited  in  the  event  such  a 
schedule  should  be  placed,  ascertaining  for  the  company  the  details 
that  are  necessary  to  enable  the  company  to  judge  as  to  whether  or 
not  such  improved  service  would  be  desirable.  Then  they  follow  that 
vp  and  ascertain  whether  the  Department,  acting  under  its  discretion, 
is  dealing  justly  and  fairly  with  the  road  as  compared  with  other 
roads,  and  in  receiving  concessions  as  to  R.  P.  O.  service  and  other 
service. 

Then  they  follow  that  up,  after  our  Bureau  has  dealt  with  it,  to  the 
Vuditor,  and  see  that  the  pay  has  been  properly  certified,  and  that  at 
(he  proper  time  the  warrant  iSvSues  and  goes  to  the  several  roads  which 
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they  represent.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  other  duties ;  they 
may  have,^  but  those  duties  come  to  my  mind  at  present. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  There  has  been  some  talk  about  the  matter,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.  Roads  have  occasionally  asked  tlie  Depart- 
ment as  to  whether  we  thought  there  was  a  decided  advantage  in  their 
having  attorneys,  and  we  have  said  that  that  was  a  matter  purely  in 
their  own  discretion,  that  it  is  not  necessary.  We  deal  with  and 
address  our  communications  directly  to  the"  roads  as  well  as  the 
attorneys. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  understand.  WTiat  would  you  say,  where  you  have 
asked  an  increase  of  5.75  per  cent  for  pay  for  Railway  Mail  Service, 
in  the  event  the  committee,  or  Congress,  should  give  you  a  smaller 
per  cent,  should  give  you,  say,  3 J  per  cent?  That  would  be  about 
twice  the  per  cent  of  increase  that  was  given  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  I^ast  year  the  per  cent  was  3.02. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  mean  1904,  which  was  1.97  per  cent;  I  meant  1904. 
In  other  words,  it  gives  you  twice  the  amotmt  of  the  increase  that 
was  given  in  1904.  How  would  you  be  able  to  conduct  your  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  would  conduct  it  just  as  we  are  doing 
now  under  the  general  law,  which  determines  the  amount  of  pay 
based  upon  the  weight,  taken  regardless  of  the  appropriation.  The 
obligation  of  the  Government  is  independent  entirely  oi  the  appropri- 
ation made ;  hence  we  should  simply  come  back  to  Congress  next  year 
and  report  our  action,  which  was  to  conduct  the  service  under  the 
statutory  law. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  the  same  true  of  the  R.  P.  O.  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  same  is  not  true  of  the  R.  P.  O.  service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  There  you  can  only  spend  the  amount  of  money,  appro- 
priated by  Congress? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  From  year  to  year.  It  differs  in  that  regard 
from  the  transportation  pay. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  believe  you  said  that  6  per  cent  was  the  amount  of 
first-class  mail  matter  in  weight — of  the  whole  weight? 

Mr.  ShallenUerger.  That  is,  6  and  a  fraction  per  cent  was  the  as- 
certained percentage  at  the  time  we  had  the  special  weighing  in 
November,  1899. 

Mr.  Moon.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  order  to  determine 
the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the  carriage  of  first-class  matter,  you 
would  have  to  add  to  it  the  proportionate  share  of  equipment? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  does  one  of  those  pouches  in  which  you  carry  first- 
class  mail  weigh  ? 

The  Chairman.  All  of  those  figures  were  given  a  while  ago,  before 
you  were  here. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  respective  weights  were  given  in  the  testi- 
mony a  little  while  ago,  and  I  refer  you  to  the  tables  submitted  in  my 
annual  report. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  recollect  what  those  pouches  weigh,  the  average 
pouch  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  should  say  the  average  pouch  would  weigh 
4  pounds;  but  I  would  like  to  say  in  this  connection  that  in  view  of 
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the  increased  frequency  of  dispatches  I  have  been  inclined  to  reduce 
the  size  of  our  mail  pouches,  so  that  we  can  handle  suburban  mail  and 
all  other  mail  that  is  coming  with  increased  frequency  in  smaller 
pouches  than  heretofore  used. 

Mr.  Moon.  When  a  pouch  is  filled  with  first-class  mail  what  will  it 
weigh  then? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  average  full  pouch — I  think  Mr.  Grant 
can  ffive  that. 

Mr.  Grant.  No;  I  could  only  give  a  wild  guess.  I  should  say  75 
or  80  pounds. 

Mr.  Moon.  Then  the  proportion  would  be  about  4  into  70,  or  one- 
twentieth,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  that  particular  instance.  Those  instances 
«re  rare  where  we  can  fill  a  pouch  full.  The  large  duplication  of 
equipment  is  in  the  suburban  mail,  as  we  collect  it;  for  instance,  I 
happened  into  the  Chicago  office  three  years  ago,  and  noting  some  of 
the  racks  where  they  were  distributing  mail  I  found  that  to  certain 
points  there  were  18  dispatches  a  day — suburban  points. 

Mr.  Moon.  According  to  your  statement,  then,  including  the  first- 
class  mail,  the  proportionate  share  would  be  between  7  and  8  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  mail  carried,  including  the  bags,  equipment,  and  the 
first-class  mail  altogether;  that  is,  they  will  constitute  about  7  or  8 
per  cent  in  weight  of  the  whole  mail  carried. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  it  would  be  much  larger  than  that. 

Mr.  Moon.  On  the  figures  given  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  where  we  have  the 
frequent  dispatches  the  volume  of  mail  in.  the  equipment  is  so  much 
smaller — that  is,  the  proportion  of  mail  matter  to  equipment  is  so 
much  smaller — than  it  is  in  the  general  average  where  we  are  sending 
through  mail  with  less  frequency. 

Mr.  Moon.  Would  the  whole  exceed  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Well,  I  really  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  should  judge  from  the  figures  given  that  it  would  be 
about  8  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  is  on  the  basis  of  each  bag  being 
full? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  practical? 

Mr.  Moon.  I  don't  think  so,  and  I  was  making  allowances. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would  say  that  the  proportion  of  equipment 
of  first-class  matter  is  vastly  greater  than  it  is  for  any  other.  If  you 
stop  one  moment  to  consider  the  proportion  of  second-class  matter  to 
first,  and  then  remember  that  most  of  the  second-class  matter  is  sent 
out  in  pouches,  full  sacks,  and  that  they  are  tied,  and  that  when  you 
come  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  equipment  of  first-class  mail  you 
would  have  to  put  it  far  beyond  anything  you  have  done  with  respect 
to  the  other  classes. 

Mr.  MooN.  You  put  the  first-class  matter  at  0  per  cent.  What 
would  you  say  the  percentage  would  be  including  it  all — altogether? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  could  only  return  to  the  conditions  and  cite 
them  as  a  means  which  would  enable  the  committee  to  estimate  a- 
fairly  as  I  could.  If  they  will  stop  to  remember  that  on  every  truck 
load  of  mail  they  will  see  a  large  number  of  pouches  and  sacks  with 
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little  matter  in  them,  they  will  then  incline  to  estimate  what  propor- 
tion of  the  weight  of  the  sacks  the  contents  are.  It  is  only  in  that  way 
(hat  I  could  give  an  answer. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  pouch  will  weigh  4 
pounds,  and  filled  70  or  80  pounds. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will  give  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  do  not  care  for  that.  I  suppose  if  that  is  true,  then 
on  the  basis  that  j'ou  have  already  estimated  first-class  mail  in  com- 
parison with  other  mail,  that  would  not  exceed  8  per  cent,  assuming 
that  the  pouches  are  never  more  than  about  one-third  full.  In  that 
case  what  would  the  total  be? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Assuming  that  the  4-pound  pouch  had  3 
pounds  of  mail  in  it,  what  would  the  proportion  oe? 

Mr.  Moon.  That  would  not  run  over  18  per  cent. 

Mr.  Shallenbe^ger.  That  would  be  7  pounds,  two-thirds  of  which 
would  be  equipment. 

Mr.  Stone.  Some  of  these  pouches  are  sent  back  empty  to  be 
refilled. 

Mr.  Moon.  It  is  never  the  case  that  the  empty  pouch  is  more  than 
two-thirds? 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  a  question  for  my  information?  I 
think  I  see  the  point  that  you  are  trying  to  arrive  at.  In  your  judg- 
ment, if  I  understood  vou,  if  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  mail 
was  entirely  eliminated  and  first-class  mail  only  transported  it  would 
cost  about  10  per  cent  of  the  present  cost.  Is  that  what  you  would 
mean  ?    • 

Mr.  Moon.  I  mean  to  say  from  the  figures  that  are  given  that  that 
would  indicate  a  cost  of  about  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  would  be  about  10  per  cent  of  the  present 
cost  for  the  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  I  mean  weight. 

The  Chairman.  My  judgment,  just  as  a  guess,  is  that  if  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  class  mail  was  eliminated,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  first-clasvs  mail  only  was  had,  that  the  expense  for  the 
transportation  would  not  be  over  four  or  five  million  dollars  for  that. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  would  be  determined  when  we  got  the  weight. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  see  if  that  was  tne  point  that  you 
were  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  was  trying  to  see  if  there  was  not  some  way  by  which 
we  could  reach,  whether  m  this  bill  or  in  some  other  way,  a  conclu- 
sion by  which  we  could  separate  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  throw  a  little  light  on  your  method  by 
another  calculation.  It  is  shown  in  the  report  that  the  total  cost  foV 
transportation  for  second-class  mail  for  the  fiscal  year  last  past  was 
a  little  over  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  amount  of- 
money  we  received  in  postage  on  second-class  matter  was  a  little  over 
six  millions  of  dollars,  so  that  the  net  cost  by  the  present  methods 
and  rates  was  twenty-seven  million  dollars  more  than  the  receipts. 

Upon  that  basis  my  guess,  and  it  is  only  a  guess,  is  that  if  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  class  mail  were  eliminated  absolutely,  we 
could  transport  the  first-class  mail  on  present  methods  for  perha))s 
$4,000,000.  But  I  doubt  very  seriously  whether  you  could  even  com- 
pel the  railroads  to  transport  that  limited  amount  of  weight  at  th»^ 
same  basis  of  pay.     That  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
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Mr.  Moon.  We  have  to  get  at  these  facts  the  best  we  can,  one  at  a 
tinie,  from  all  sources. 

The  Chairman.  The  easiest  way,  and  the  most  practical  way, 
would  be  to  raise  the  rates  on  second-class  matter  proportionate  with 
its  cost  of  carriage. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  was  trying  to  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  this  matter;  il 
is  one  that  we  will  have  to  consider  later. 

(Adjourned  at  1.35  p.  m.) 


Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday  Morning,  January  31, 1906. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  8.  8HALLEKBEE0ER,  SECOND  ASSISTANT 
P08TMASTEE-OENERAL,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  ME.  0.  F.  STONE, 
CHIEF  CLERK;  MR.  J.  H.  CREW,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  RAIL- 
WAY  ADJUSTMENT,  AND  ALEXANDER  GRANT,  ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT  RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE. 

Subcommittee  called  to  order  at  10.40  a.  m. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Overstreet).  We  will  begin  the  session  of  the 
committee  and  take  this  time  to  allow  Mr.  Snapp  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Snapp.  General,  in  case  the  mail  should  be  diverted  from  one 
road  to  another  after  the  weighing  period  in  that  section  in  which  it 
belongs,  what  do  I  understand  is  tne  custom  of  the  Department  in 
regard  to  correcting  the  compensation  of  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  general  practice  is  to  divert  mails  during 
the  four-year  period  whenever  they  can  be  expedited  by  so  doing, 
unless  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  diversion  is  made  necessary 
by  the  annulment  of  a  train  that  was  put  into  service  just  preceding 
the  last  weighing  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  to  it  mail  which  began 
going  by  other  lines.  Unless  that  is  the  case  there  is  no  change  made 
m  transportation  pay. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is,  the  pay  of  the  road  from  which  the  mail  is 
diverted  and  the  pay  of  the  road  to  which  the  additional  mail  is  di- 
verted remains  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Remains  the  same  during  the  four-year 
period,  the  theory  being  that  during  the  weighing  period,  extending 
over  a  large  section  of  the  country,  mail  can  not  be  weighed  twice, 
and  must  be  weighed  on  one  or  the  other  of  competing  lines.  To  that 
extent  these  lines  become  a  unit  in  the  eye  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, atid  during  the  four-year  period  the  Department  exercises  its 
right  to  dispatch  mail  over  any  one  of  these  lines  which  will  carry  it 
to  the  destination  quickest  and  to  the  best  satisfaction.  But  as  an 
exception,  and  as  the  basis  for  my  remark  of  yesterday,  when  we  find 
that  preceding  a  weighing  competing  lines  are  striving  with  eiich 
other  to  see  which  cjsltv  get  the  fastest  train  and  attract  the  largest 
amount  of  mail  to  that  particular  train  possible,  we  then  direct  our 
weighers  to  keep  separate  the  record  of  the  mail  carried  on  that  par- 
ticular train,  so  that  if  it  transpires  after  the  weighing  closes  that  the 
p  o  A— 06  u ^16 
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mail  train  is  annulled  or  withdrawn,  even  before  the  readjustment  of 
pay  shall  have  taken  place  on  the  following  July  1,  we  deduct  the 
entire  compensation  applicable  to  that  particular  train,  not  restoring 
it  to  any  other  train  because  no  train  is  entitled  to  pay  for  mail  that 
is  not  carried  during  the  weighing;  but  we  hold  that  the  train  is  not 
entitled  to  pay  which  was  scheduled  for  the  purpose  apparently  of 
drawing:  to  its(*lf  mail  which  it  did  not  purpose  carrying  during  the 
period  for  which  the  pay  would  apply. 

Mr.  Snapp.  If  that  mail,  however,  should  be  diverted  to  some  other 
I'oad  after  the  weighing  period,  it  would  be  carried  by  that  other  road 
as  long  as  it  is  routed  m  that  way  without  compensation? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  AVithout  compensation. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Supposiflg  the  Department  should  occasionally  divert 
a  large  quantity  of  mail  from  some  road  and  concentrate  it  for 
purposes  of  sending  it  over  a  faster  train  established  by  another  road 
in  the  same  division,  would  there  be  any  adjustment  oi  compensation 
to  any  other  road  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  adjustment  of  conyiensation  would  fol- 
low the  lines  which  I  have  just  indicattnl.  If  the  diversion  was 
before  the  weighing  begun,  if  the  train  were  continued  after  the 
weighing  was  concludea  as  a  permanently  scheduled  train,  and  an 
expedited  mail  service,  then  the  pay  would  continue  to  that  road. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Has  there  recently  been  established  a  fast  mail  train 
over  the  Frisco  line,  either  from*  Kansas  City  or  St.  Louis,  that  has 
resulted  in  the  concentration  of  a  large  quantity  of  mail  to  that  train? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  has. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  weighing  period  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Before:  the  weighing  period  nas  not  yet  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Until  the  weighing  period,  then,  that  road  will  carry 
the  mail  without  extra  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Without  extra  compensation. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  the  road  from  which  that  mail  was  diverted  will 
receive  the  same  compensation  that  they  would  have  received  if  they 
had  carried  the  mail  c 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  true.  That  will  continue  until  June 
30  next,  until  the  end  of  the  four-year  term  for  which  the  adjustment 
was  made. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  that  train  would  run  through  a  part  of  two  sec- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  A  part  of  two  sections. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Now,  Mr.  Crew,  have  you  had  time  to  figure  up  so  that 
yoii  can  give  us  the  cost  per  pound  per  mile  on  the  routes  that  I  men- 
tioned to  you  yesterday  m  tlie  first  weighing  division? 

Mr.  Crew.  1  have  not  completed  the  figures,  and  could  not  get  them 
this  morning.     I  will  try  to  have  them  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  pass  to  the  item  providing  for  the 
appropriation  for  the  railwav  post-office  car  service.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  11)05,  was  $5,730,000.  There 
was  expended  for  this  service  for  that  year  $5,508,044.65,  leaving -an 
unexpended  balance  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  $226,955.85.  The 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  190(>  increased  the  appropriation 
over  1905  bv  $189,000,  and  vou  ask  for  a  further  increase  for  1907  of 
$146,000.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  vou  had  over  $250,000  unexpended 
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the  last  fiscal  year,  how  do  you  explain  this  increase  for  the  next 
year?  While  it  is  a  small  per  cent,  it  seems  to  me,  upon  the  showing 
of  the  expenditures  that  you  really  do  not  need  that  much  money. 
Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Stone  to  answer  that  question. 
Mr.  Stone.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  over  the  appropriation 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $146,000,  and  we  take  into  consiaeration 
a  probable  unexpended  balance  for  that  current  year.  You  will 
notice  the  increase  in  actual  expenditures  for  a  series  of  years  back; 
say  last  year  over  the  preceding  year  was  $252,000.  In  1904  over  the 
preceding  year,  $222,000.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  this  year 
over  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  of  $146,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  vou  had  an  unexpended  balance  the  last  fiscal 
year  of  $226,955. 

Mr.  Stone.  AVe  only. spent  what  was  necessary.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  I  am  saying,'  in  view  of  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  may  yve  not  reasonably  expect 
that  the  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  ample  for 
this  year  and  will  be  ample  for  the  next  year  without  increasing  that 
amount  ?  Do  you  base  this  increase,  Mr.  Stone,  upon  the  probability 
of  an  increased  number  of  cars  for  entirely  new  post-office  routes,  or 
for  extension  of  the  present  routes  with  the  present  cars? 
Mr.  Stone.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  separate  the  two,  and  say  which  is  the 
principal  factor  in  your  estimate,  whether  new  service  with  new  cars, 
or  for  extension  of  service  with  old  cars? 

Mi*.  Stone.  I  can  not  separate  that,  but  this  estimate  that  we  have 
made  for  the  next  year  allows  for  the  same  rate  of  increase  for  next 
year  that  we  estimated  the  increased  rate  for  this  year  will  be  over 
the  last. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  endeavoring  to  see,  Mr.  Stone,  whether  or 
not  w^e  have  not  appropriated  a  little  more  than  that  item  really  calls 
for.  While  the  per  cent  of  increase  is  small,  and  the  total  is  small, 
still  there  is  no  necessity  of  appropriating  more  than  needed. 

Mr.  Stone.  Because  of  the  unexpended  balance  last  year  we  have 
made  our  estimate  for  next  year  2.45  per  cent  greater  as  against  the 
preceding  year  of  4  per  cent  and  over. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  the  committee  concerning  the 
methods  adopted  by  vou  in  making  the  estimate — the  principal  fac- 
tors in  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  the  actual  expenditures  for  a  series  of  years 
past.  I  have  taken  the  average  increase  in  expenditures  for  1904, 
1905,  and  1906,  estimating  1906,  taking  that  at  $247,000^  the  actual 
average.  And  if  we  add  that  to  the  expenditures  for  the  past  year 
we  would  make  the  estimate  for  1907  the  amount  which  we  have  sub- 
mitted. It  is  on  the  average  for  the  last  three  years,  the  average  in- 
crease in  actual  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  source  comes  the  strongest  demand  for 
the  full  R.  P.  O.  service? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  increase  in  the  volume  of  mail  carried, 
which  mail  largely  originates  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country, 
and  must  be  transported  through  one  or  more  of  the  great  sections. 
That  mail  must  be  separated  at  one  point  or  another,  as  the  interests 
of  the  service  indicate,  and  in  transit  demands  increased  space  for 
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separation.  Hence  the  space  authorized  either  in  the  first  division 
out  of  New  York  or  in  the  third  division,  the  Middle  West,  or  it  may 
not  be  needed  until  the  mail  matter  reaches  the  fourth  division,  if 
it  is  intended  for  the  Pacific  coast,  but  whenever  the  additional  space 
is  needed  it  is  given.  Then  when  a  new  service  is  put  on,  as,  for  in- 
stance, out  of  St.  Louis  to  the  Southwest,  to  Territories  like  Oklahoma 
and  the  Indian  Territory,  where  the  volume  of  mail  business  is  in- 
creasing with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the  newspaper  classes  are  in- 
creasing correspondingly,  these  increased  facilities  and  increase  in 
mail  require  increased  separation,  so  that  a  new  line  of  postal  cars 
must  be  immediately  put  on  a  train  of  that  character. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you  there  to  ask  you  why  full 
cars  should  be  put  on  immediately  ?  And  please  explain  to  the  com- 
mittee why  compartment  cars  will  not  answer  fully  as  well  as  full 
cars. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Because  the  mail  must  be  separated  either  in 
the  St.  Louis  post-office  before  it  starts  or  at  the  distant  point,  or  it 
must  be  separated  in  transit,  beginning  immediately  when  the  train 
leaves  St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  information  reach  your  Department 
of  a  probable  reasonable  demand  for  a  new  car?  Through  your 
assistant  superintendent  or  directly  to  your  office? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  come  through  the  division  superintend- 
ents to  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent,  and  by  him  it  is  re- 
ported up  to  my  office. 

The  Chairman.  Through  what  sources  do  the  division  superintend- 
ents obtain  their  information  relative  to  the  demand  for  the  service? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Through  their  chief  clerks,  unless  from  per- 
sonal observation. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  demands  made,  are  there  not,  in  many 
instances  by  railway  mail  clerks,  who  dcvsire  better  accommodations  in 
which  to  work  the  mail,  finding  that  the  compartment  car  does  not 
give  them  sufficient  room  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  true,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  source. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  that  is  true  in  certain  cases. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  also  demands  made  by  railroad  compa- 
nies. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  ever  find  a  demand  from  postmasters  of 
large  cities  calling  attention  to  the  demand  for  increased  postal-car 
service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  sometimes  have  those  demands  presented 
or  emphasized  by  postmasters. 

The  Chairman.  When  chief  clerks  forward  to  the  division  superin- 
tendent whatever  it  is  necessary  they  should  forward  relative  to  this 
demand,  do  they  indicate  the  source  from  which  they  get  their  infor- 
mation for  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Shallejnberger.  They  do  not.  They  simply  report  the  basis 
on  which  they  make  tli:eir  request,  the  number  of  separations  required, 
together  with  the  weight  of  the  mail  carried  in  the  car. 

The  Chairman.  Kow,  so  far  as  the  demand  by  railroads  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  that  demand  oftentimes — ^not  always,  but  oftentimes — 
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prompted  by  a  desire  for  increased*pay  quite  as  much  as  for  the  serv- 
ice itself? 

Mr.  Si];allenb£rger.  I  assume  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  demand  made  by  postal  clerks,  is 
not  their  demand  often  prompted  by  the  desire  for  the  establishment 
of  an  increased  number  of  crews,  which  would  afford  promotions  for 
clerks  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Well,  I  am  not  positive,  but  we  assume  so. 
In  both  cases  self-interest  may  be  the  basis  of  the  request,  and  there- 
fore we  critically  examine  it  and  check  it  up  with  the  actual  con- 
ditions. 

The  Chairman.  This  service  shows,  if  my  figures  are  correct,  that 
on  the  30th  of  last  June  we  had  employed  1,015  cars — full  cars;  th§it 
on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1900,  five  years  preceding,  you  had  766  cars 
in  the  service;  so  that  in  the  five  years  the  number  of  cars  has  in- 
creased about  one-third.  Now,  do  you  haye  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  service  will  probably  result  in  an  increase  in  number  of  full  cars 
by  one-third  in  the  next  five  years? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  would  depend  upon  the  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  mail  business.  I  think  probably  it  will  be  shown  that  in  five 
years  the  volume  of  mail  matter  has  increased  at  a  more  rapid  ratio 
than  that.  I  took,  for  instance,  and  have  it  in  my  report,  what  it 
has  increased  in  the  four-year  period  over  the  preceding  four-year 
period,  and  I  find  that  it  was  40  per  cent,  nearly— 38.80  per  cent.  It 
IS  on  page  18  of  my  report. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  railways  oftentimes  seek  the 
establishment  of  new  full  R.  P.  O.  service  in-order  to  prevent  com- 
peting lines  from  getting  possession  of  mail  which  they  would  haul  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  ask  additional  R.  P.  O.  service  in  addi- 
tion to  pay  for  transportation,  both  of  which  would  justify  them  in 
putting  on  a  given  train  service  and  expediting  the  mail. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  is,  Do  not  roads  oftentimes  seek  to 
have  full  R.  P.  O.  service  established  in  order,  by  reason  of  that  full 
R.  P.  O.  service  on  their  lines,  to  prevent  competing  lines  from  getting 
the  haul,  as  you  give  preference  to  a  road  where  there  is  full  R.  P.  O. 
service — the  natural  preference — by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  mail  is 
more  readily  worked  on  R.  P.  O.  cars ;  and  as  between  two  competing 
lines,  one  having  a  full  R.  P.  O.  service  and  the  other  not  having  that 
service,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  one  having  the  full  R.  P.  O. 
service  will  get  the  larger  amount  of  pay  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  But  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  do  not  listen 
to  the  appeal  for  that  R.  P.  O.  service  for  the  reason  stated — that  a 
given  line  of  R.  P.  O.  cars  is  preferred  necessarily  by  the  Department. 
It  is  only  preferred  when  it  will  expedite  the  mail,  hence  a  competing 
line  knowing  that  that  is  the  only  point  involved  is  just  as  likely  to 
get  the  full  R.  P.  O.  service  as  the  line  seeking  to  draw  mail  from  it. 
There  is  no  preference  necessarily  given  to  a  line  because  it  has 
R.  P.  O.  service,  because  we  can  get  R.  P.  O.  service  on  any  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  any  difficulty  in  having  it  in- 
augurated ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  always  very  glad  to  have  it  inaugurated, 
are  they  not? 
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Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Not  always  glad.  When  it  is  aj)artment-car 
service  purely,  which  requires  them  to  give  us  space  without  addi- 
tional pay,  they  are  not  always  ready  to  do  it,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
willing  to  c^o  it — not  anxious' to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  in  the  last  five 
yearj^— from  1900  to  1905,  the  last  year  included— the  number  of  full 
R.  K  O.  cars  had  increased  about  32^  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  increased  31.39  per  cent, 
while  the  increased  cost  of  service  was  50.28  per  cent.  I  am  speaking 
of  this  R.  P.  O.  service.  Do  you  think  that  the  cost  of  the  service 
ought  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  either  the  number  of  cars  or  the 
number  of  pieces  handled  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  think  the  cost  of  the  service  is  dependent 
largely  on  the  fineness  of  separation,  as  we  call  it.  The  number  of 
separations  that  have  to  be  made  in  any  given  territory  is  increasing, 
just  as  the  number  of  dispatches  increases  on  railway  trains,  and  just 
as  the  stations  in  cities,  for  instance,  becomes  a  part  of  the  necessary 
separation  on  railway  trains  rather  than  a  local  post-office.  In  re- 
cent years  we  have  been  separating  for  postal  stations  in  cities. 
Again,  we  are  separating  for  rural  routes,  so  that  when  mail  reaches 
the  destination  it  is  ready  for  half  a  dozen  rural  carriers  instead  of 
having  to  go  into  the  local  office  and  be  delayed  an  hour  or  more  for 
separation  purposes;  all  of  which  increases  the  cost  of  handling  the 
mail  on  railway  trains. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  degree  of  care  does  the  Department 
investigate  the  demand  for  increased  R.  P.  O.  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  With  very  great  care. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  true  that  in  many  instances  full  R.  P.  O. 
service  is  inaugurated  where  reasonably  efficient  service  could  well  be 
maintained  with  apartment  cars? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  We  do  not  think  so,  and  wherever  the  intima- 
tion comes  to  me  that  an  R.  P.  O.  car  is  not  needed  we  send  down  the 
inquiry  for  report  as  to  whether  changing  conditions  have  relieved 
that  particular  train  from  carrying  mail  which  it  formerly  carried, 
and  if  so,  whether  that  R.  P.  O.  car  could  not  be  transferred  to 
another  train  on  the  same  line  or  withdrawn.  Again,  when  the  de- 
mand comes  for  R.  P.  O.  cars,  we  require  reports  to  be  secured  by  the 
General  Superintendent  of  Railway  Mail  Service  in  the  field,  vshow- 
ing  the'  amount  of  mail  that  is  being  carried  in  that  car,  the  number 
of  separations  that  are  being  made,  the  number  of  clerks  required  to 
make  them,  and  determine  upon  those  reports,  and  have  them  in  our 
records,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  requisite  space  is  not  already  pro- 
vided. If  it  appears  that  sufficient  space  is  not  provided,  mail  being 
carried  in  unworked  by  reason  of  lack  of  facilities,  thus  imposing 
additional  burdens  on  local  post-offices  at  considerable  expense — if 
that  appears,  we  increase  the  R.  P.  O.  car  from  a  40-foot  car,  if  that 
has  been  authorized,  to  a  50-foot  car,  and  if  a  50-foot  car  has  been 
authorized,  to  a  60-foot  car,  although  all  the  time  the  car  may  have 
been  a  60-foot  car. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou,  from  the  data  at  hand,  tell  us  if  there  is 
a  full  R.  P.  O.  route  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  to  Tucson,  Ariz.?  That  is 
a  distance  of  312  miles,  according  to  my  account.  Does  your  report 
indicate  the  fact  that  over  that  312  miles  but  one  railway  mail  clerk 
occupies  that  full  R.  P.  O.  car? 
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Mr.  Grant.  We  have  two  clerks  there. 

The  Chairman.  Take  that,  then,  for  example.  General.  Do  you 
think  it  is  good  administration  to  put  two  clerks  in  a  full  R.  P.  O. 
car  over  a  route  312  miles  long,  from  El  Paso  to  Tucson,  when  two 
clerks  should  handle  the  same  mail  in  an  apartment  car? 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Grant  answer  that 
question,  he  having  immediate  supervision  of  those  reports. 

Mr.  Grant.  East  of  El  Paso  we  have  apartment  cars.  There  is 
a  heavy  mail  comes  from  New  Orleans  and  all  that  tributary  terri- 
tory. That  mail  for  all  southern  California  is  worked  west  of  El 
Paso.  We  have  a  connection  down  there  from  Kansas  City  which 
always  takes  a  large  amount  of  mail  for  that  country.  That  mail 
must  be  worked  somewhere.  We  have  ^40-foot  cars  now  between  El 
Paso  and  Tucson  and  along  to  Los  Angeles,  and  with  the  volume  of 
mail  that  is  on  that  route  we  could  not  make  the  distribution  in  a  30- 
foot  apartment. 

The  Chairman.  The  bulk  of  that  mail  i ;  through  mail  after  it 
leaves  New  Orleans,  California  mail,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Grant.  It  is  through  mail  over  the  intervenii^  lines,  but  it 
has  to  be  wprked  somewhere,  and  it  is  worked  west  of  El  Paso. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  that  service  of  312  miles 
long  to  enable  them  to  work  the  mail  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Well,  they  are  occupied  all  the  time  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  the  bulk  of  that  through  mail  be  car- 
ried in  storage  cars  up  to  California,  at  least  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Grant  what  would  be 
the  effect  if  the  mail  was  delivered  at  Los  Angeles  in  storage  cjirs 
without  being  worked  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Just  the  same  effect  that  there  would  be  to  carry  the 
mail  for  any  State  right  up  to  that  State  line  and  then  attempt  to 
distribute  it.  It  takes  time  to  distribute  mail.  Of  course  we  have 
to  distribute  the  California  mail  before  we  reach  the  California  line. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  full  car  is  devoted  to  the 
mail  in  an  apartment  car  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Thirty  feet  is  the  maximum,  but  the  average  would  be 
nnich  less  than  that,  because  thev  range  down  to  B  feet ;  they  are  10, 
12,  16,  20  feet 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  two  clerks  would  need  more 
than  30  feet  of  linear  space  in  a  car  to  work  the  mail  west  of  El  Paso? 

Mr.  Grant.  Well,  yes;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Ilou  have,  I  understand,  40-foot  postal  cars  on 
that  line? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir.  , 

The  Chair3ian.  That  is  only  10  feet  more.  You  think  that  it  is 
good  administration,  Mr.  Grant,  to  put  on  a  full  car  for  that  distance 
for  two  clerks  and  pay  at  the  rate  of  40  feet  of  space  for  a  full 
R.  P.  O.  car,  when  you  could  have  30  feet  of  space  in  an  apartment 
car?  . 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Shaixenberoer.  It  would  involve  a  transfer  of  mail  from  the 
40-foot  car  to  the  30-foot  apartment  car,  in  the  first  place. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  point  ? 
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Mr.  Shallenbfjiger.  At  the  point  you  have  named — El  Paso. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Who  would  make  the  transfer,  the  railroad  company  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  employees  of  the  railroad  company, 
under  the  direction  of  the  postal  clerk.  If  the  postal  car  were  to  be 
cut  out  there  an  apartment  car  would  have  to  be  provided  in  its 
place,  and  the  same  separation  would  have  to  be  made,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  what  the  expense  to  the  Government 
is  for  that  route  from  El  Paso  to  Tucson — the  annual  expense  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  About  $7,800,  in  round  figures, 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  would  like  to  say,  while  we  are  on  this  point, 
that  that  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  there  are  routes  in  the  great  West  where  it  will  be  found  that 
our  pay  ceases  at  a  point  lil^  El  Paso,  and  the  car  continues;  and 
then  the  R.  P.  O.  pay  begins  again  at  a  point  farther  west,  where  the 
intersecting  roads  tnrow  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  additional 
mail  upon  the  train. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  pay  does  not  cease  on  that  particular 
route. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  particular  route. 

Mr.  Grant.  The  pay  is  through  from  El  Paso  to  lios  Ajigeles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  full  R.  P.  O.  car  service  from  Kansas 
City  to  Denison,  Tex.,  or  is  the  route  broken  between  those  points! 

Mr.  Grant.  They  run  through,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  one  route. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  through  line  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  distance  from  Kansas  City  to  Denison  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  is  411.27  miles.  By  the  Frisco,  between 
the  same  points,  479  miles,  a  difference  of  G8  miles  in  favor  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  now  a  full 
R.  P.  O.  line  from  Kansas  City  to  Denison  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas,  another  line  of  full  R.  P.  O.  cars  from  Sedalia,  Mo.,  on 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  to  Denison,  and  a  third  R.  P.  O.  line 
from  Sedalia  to  Denison  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  via 
Parsons,  Kans.,  making  three  full  linos  over  the  same  territory  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  same  road ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  expense  of  those  three  lines? 
Can  you  separate  them  ?     If  not,  give  the  total. 

Mr.  Crew.  On  all  of  the  roads  mentioned  the  R.  P.  O.  pav  is 
$26,596. 

Mr.  Grant.  That  does  not  take  in  the  line  from  Sedalia  to  Parsons. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me;  I  mean  the  portion  of  the  line  from 
Parsons,  Kans.,  to  Denison ;  not  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Grant.  I  have  given  the  total  for  all  routes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Grant,  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have 
those  three  R.  P.  O.  routes  on  the  same  line? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  it  is ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  justif v  it  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  would  like  to  explain  there  that  we  have  had  for  a 
great  many  years  two  lines  from  Sedalia  to  Denison.  That,  years 
ago,  was  one  of  the  great  through  channels  for  mail  from  the  North 
to  the  Southwest.  When  they  opened  up  this  Kansas  City  connec- 
tion we  switched  one  of  those  car  lines  to  the  Kansas  City  line. 
We  formerly  had  two  from  Sedalia  down  to  Denison. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  on  those  three 
lines  that  I  have  just  mentioned? 

Mr.  Grant.  In  the  Sedalia  to  Denison  line  we  have  36  men,  and 
the  Kansas  City  to  Denison  line,  21  men. 

The  Chairman.  From  Parsons  to  Denison  what? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  included  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  volume  of  mail  is  carried  on  an  average  in 
those  cars  over  those  routes? 

Mr.  Grant.  Between  Sedalia  and  Denison  on  that  route  there  is  a 
daily  average  of  15,758  pounds.  That  is  the  whole  amount.  From 
Kansas  City  to  Denison — it  runs  from  Kansas  City  to  Parsons, 
where  it  joins  the  other  route.  There  are  two  routes  from  Kansas 
City  to  Paola,  and  that  is  9,600  pounds;  and  from  Kansas  City  to 
Parsons  it  is  a  little  over  7,0()0  pounds. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any*  tables  which  show  the  amount  of 
mail  carried  on  each  separate  line  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  am  giving  you. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  giving  the  aggregate  that  is  carried  on  all 
lines  between  those  points. 

Mr.  Grant.  Do  you  mean  the  separate  trains? 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  mail  carried  on  separate  trains. 

Mr.  Grant.  We  would  have  that  by  going  back  over  the  routes,  but 
we  do  not  compile  them  separately. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  the  data  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  can  get  it ;  ves. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Grant,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  is  a 
full  R.  P.  O.  line  from  Monett,  Mo.,  to  Denison,  Tex.^ 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  passes  through  Af ton,  Ind.  T.,  to  Sapulpa  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  true  that  there  is  a  train  leaving  Afton, 
Ind.  T.,  at  about  1.20  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Sapulpa  at  4.30  a.  m.,  and 
another  train  leaving  Afton  at  1.40  a.  m.  and  arriving  at  Sapulpa  at 
4.50  a.  m.,  both  carrymg  R.  P.  O.  cars  ?  • 

Mr.  Grant.  I  don't  &iow ;  I  do  not  have  the  schedules  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  do  you  not  duplicate  the  fuU 
R.  P.  O.  service  for  that  distance  between  Afton  and  Sapulpa,  90 
miles,  having  two  trains  twenty-five  minutes  apart  between  1  and  2 
o'clock  in. the  morning? 

Mr.  Grant.  If  the  schedule  is  as  stated  there ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  carry  full  R.  P.  O. 
cars  on  90  miles  of  line  only  twenty -five  minutes  apart  on  two  trains, 
at  that  hour  of  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  situation  is  this :  One  of  those  trains  is  probably 
the  Kansas  City  and  Oklahoma  train  and  the  other  one  the  St.  I^uis 
and  Denison  train.  They  are  entirely  separatiB  and  distinct.  They 
have  separate  volumes  of  mail,  and  you  must  handle  it  on  separate 
trains  t^ause  you  can  not  get  it  together  on  one  train. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  cost  is  for 
those  two  services  over  that  90  miles  between  Afton  and  Sapulpa  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Well,  it  is  90  miles  for  two  lines,  costing  $25  a  mile; 
that  would  be  about  $4,500  for  the  two  lines. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  modify  your  railway  mail  route  so  as  to  cut 
oflf  one  route  south  of  Afton 
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Mr.  (xRANT.  We  could  not  do  that  unless  the  trains  came  together 
somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  that  you  should  carry  mail  between 
Afton  and  Sapulpa  after  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  before  4  oVlock 
the  same  morning  on  two  separate  trains?  Would  it  be  of  much  dis- 
advantage to  the  business  or  Sapulpa  if  that  mail  laid  over  at  Afton 
until  the  next  moraing? 

Mr.  (trant.  That  is  not  it ;  the  two  trains  come  down  separately, 
one  from  St.  I^uis  and  the  other  from  Kansas  City;  they  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  trains,  and  they  run  through  to  Sapulpa  inde- 
pendently, and  there  is  no  way  that  we  can  get  them  together. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  the  mail  together  by  taking  it  off  at 
Afton  and  putting  it  on  the  other  train. 

Mr.  (iRANT.  That  would  be  bv  delaying  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  delay  would  there  be? 

Mr.  (trant.  Twelve  hours,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  trains  going  south  from  Afton  to  Sa- 
pulpa are  bi»tween  1  and  2  oVIock  in  the  morning 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  there  are  other  trains;  I  think  there  are  two 
other  trains  that  happen  to  get  there  at  about  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  inquire  about  is  whether 
you  think  it  is  necessary,  at  an  expense  of  several  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Government,  to  deliver  mail  over  that  90  miles  at  that  time  of 
day.  rather  than  let  the  mail  be  delivered  a  little  later  and  save  that 
much  money  to  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  neci»ssary  to  get  the  service. 

Mr.  Shallenbercjer.  The  service  would  be  imperiled  between 
those  two  points  if  competing  lines  declined  to  connect  and  take  up 
the  mail  one  from  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  But,  General,  the  point  I  am  making  is  this:  Two 
trains  leave  only  twenty-five  minutes  apart,  about  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  both  carrying  fnll  R.  P.  ().  cars.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  a  service  that  would  not  be  what  you  would  call  "  imperiled  "  if  an 
apal'tment  car  were  provided  for  that  route.  You  have  just  l>een 
explaining  that  there  are  many  places  in  the  West  where  long  hauls 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  through  service,  and  that  the  roads 
carry  the  (!ar  on  through  without  your  paying  for  the  full  distance. 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  think  a  road  would  carry  one  of  the^se 
trains  on  through  even  if  you  shortened  the  postal  route  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Shallenbercjer.  I  have  to  assume  that  my  representations 
justified  mo  in  authorizing  R.  P.  O.  pay  on  the  two  rout^^s,  becausQ 
each  route  has  mailable  matter  enough.  If  that  be  not  true,  then  I 
have  the  authority  to  say  that  I  will  not  pay  R.  P.  O.  pay  on  the  one, 
but  will  pay  apartment  pay.  But  if  I  should  combine  the  two,  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  T  would  not  need  two  R.  P.  O.  cars. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  given  these  few  instances  taken  at  random 
simply  to  get  from  you.  General,  the  degree  of  care  exercised  in  the 
inauguration  of  the  full  R.  P.  O.  service,  and  ascertain  if  it  is  not 
possible,  without  greatly  iriipairing  the  service,  to  conduct  this  R.  P. 
O.  service  with  less  appropriation  than  we  have  been  giving  from 
year  to  year. 

Mr.  Siiallenberger.  In  general  I  would  say  that  our  object  has 
been  right  along  the  line  o?  your  inquiry,  to  so  conduct  the  service 
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that  a  proper  expedition  can  be  given  to  the  mail — a  proper  service 
to  the  people — at  the  lowest  obtainable  cost  under  the  law. 

The  Chaibman.  Don't  you  think,  however,  that  it  would  be  good 
jK>licy,  and  would  not  impair  the  service,  to  make  in  your  administra- 
tion of  the  service  a  decided  check  in  the  increase  of  full  R.  P.  O. 
service  and  an  enlargement  of  the  apartment-car  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
doing  that,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  as  much  as  could  be  expected 
in  that  direction.  I  think  Mr.  Crew,  himself  in  charge  of  the  de- 
tails, will  say,  and  I  think  Mr.  Grant,  who  makes  the  report  which 
justifies  Mr.  Crew  in  taking  up  those  reports,  also  will  say  that  we 
are  holding  back  the  recommendations  of  our  division  superin- 
tendents sometimes  for  months  just  in  order  that  we  may  force  the 
use  of  apartment-car  service  and  make  a  minimum  of  postal-car 
service.  In  line  wth  th  it  I  have  just  been  furnished  a  memorandum 
which  will  s'  o\:  tha^  we  are  holding  back  at  this  moment  recom- 
mendations of  division  superintendents  for  increased  car  space  cover- 
ing one  full  page,  as  shown  here,  and  we  are  not  acting  upon  their 
recommendations.     There  are  from  45  to  50  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  if  a  less  appropriation  were 
provided  for  this  service  you  could  correct  some  of  the  things  sug- 
gested by  me  in  this  southwestern  territory  by  insisting  upon  apart- 
ment-car service  where  the  volume  of  mail  does  not  justify  full 
R.  P.  O.  service  any  more  than  has  appeared  here  in  these  instances, 
and  still  take  care  of  the  real  demands  of  the  character  you  have  just 
suggested  that  you  are  now  holding  back  ? 

llr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  it  possible  in  a  specific  case  such  as 
you  have  cited,  which  may  not  be  as  fully  specific  as  some  others,  that 
we  might  be  able  to  save  a  little  R.  P.  O.  service.  I  would  say  that  I 
would  deem  it  a  favor  if  anyone  can  suggest  to  me  a  particular  line 
on  which  that  can  be  done,  I  will  immediately  take  it  up  and  have  an 
investigation  thoroughly  made.  But  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
cases  which  we  are  holding  back,  and  which  our  division  superin- 
tendents are  writing  us  about,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  administer 
the  service  properly  under  the  law  as  it  exists  with  a  less  appropria- 
tion than  we  have  had,  because  under  the  practice,  as  you  will  see, 
we  do  not  exhaust  the  appropriation.  Although  this  monoy  is 
appropriated,  we  turn  back  into  the  Treasury  and  hold  up  from  45 
to  50  cases  recommended  when  we  believe  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  protected. 

The  Chairman.  My  various  inquiries  are  prompted  by  this  propo- 
sition, that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  have  the  through  mail  worked 
on  one  line  and  the  other  mail  on  other  lines  worked  on  apartment 
cars.  That  would  reduce  in  many  instances  full  lines  of  K.  P.  O. 
cars,  and  it  would  enable  you  with  that  unexpended  fund,  where  the 
real  demands  arise,  to  take  care  of  the  service  by  more  apartment-car 
service. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Did  I  understand  that  in  this  illustration  you  made, 
Mr.  Chairman,  th6  trains  ran  within  twenty-five  minutes  of  each 
other  and  over  the  same  road  ? 

The  Chairman.  Between  the  points  I  mentioned.  My  notion 
was  to  discontinue  one  of  those  lines  between  those  points  and  let 
the  mail  be  thrown  off  at  Afton  and  worked  on  an  apartment-car 
service  on  other  trains. 
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Mr.  Shallexberger.  That  is  a  question  of  administration.  I  am 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  your  object,  but  having  had  experience  of 
eight  years  in  the  administration  of  the  service,  I  would  say,  still, 
that  we  are  moving  along  that  line  as  fast  as  we  deem  it  practicable, 
and  the  best  expert  testimony  that  I  can  get  in  the  methods  of  hand- 
ling mail  on  railroad  trains,  as  compared  with  the  handling  of  mail 
in  city  offices,  the  relative  economy  of  administration  as  well  as  effi- 
ciency, justify  me  in  believing  that  we  are  doing  as  much  in  tliat 
<lirection  as  it  is  safe  to  attempt. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Since  when  have  the  railway  post-office  cars  under- 
taken the  separation  of  mail  for  the  rural  routes? 

Mr.  Grant.  Since  the  rural  service  started. 

Mr.  Shallexberger.  How  many  years,  Mr.  Grant? 

Mr.  Grant.  About  five  years. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Since  the  rural  service  became  a  fixed  figure 
of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  extensive  is  the  rural  mail  being  separated 
ontheR.  P.O.  cars? 

Mr.  Grant.  Not  to  any  great  extent.  Say  there  are  three  routes 
out  of  a  city  or  town;  if  the  amount  of  mail  to  be  carried  there  justi- 
fies it,  our  people  make  up  a  separate  package  for  them,  or  they  must 
put  it  in  and  let  it  be  separated  by  the  local  office. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  you  say  "  separated,"  do  you  mean  by  indi- 
vidual routes,  or  simply  separated  for  all  the  routes  together  ? ' 

Mr.  Grant.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hedge.  A  clerk  can  tell  in  many  cases,  but  nobody  can  tell  by 
the  address  on  a  letter  whether  the  man  to  whom  the  letter  is  aci- 
dressed  belongs  on  a  rural  route  or  not. 

Mr.  Grant.  Oh,  no;  they  go  entirely  by  the  number  of  the  rural 
rout«. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  instructions  are  that  the  number  of  the 
rural  route  shall  be  given  on  the  corner  of  the  envelope,  say  R.  F.  D.  2, 
or  R.  F.  D.  3  or  4,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hedge.  I  know  that  in  my  country  they  do  not  do  that.  A 
man  living  at  a  certain  place  may  change  his  address,  and  the  post- 
master at  the  post-office  knows  tlie  address,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
people  generally  who  write  him  know  the  number  of  his  rural  route, 
or  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  sure  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  country  places,  especially.  'It  is  only 
where  they  desire  to  make  the  quickest  possible  connection  with  the 
railroad  train,  to  have  the  rural  carrier  start  out  late  in  the  day,  on 
the  arrival  of  a  late  train,  when  the  time  consumed  in  the  local  office 
in  separating  the  rural  carriers'  mail  would  be  very  considerable,  and 
where  the  mail  can  be  separated  on  the  R.  P.  O.  train  before  arriving 
at  the  office. 

Mr.  Grant.  A  large  percentage  of  the  mail  is  addressed  to  the  route, 
and  where  it  is  so  addressed  our  people  try  to  put  it  up  so  as  to  re- 
lieve the  local  office  of  that  particular  work. 

Mr.  Stafford.  By  what  order  was  that  service  instituted — I  mean 
the  separation  of  the  rural  mail  on  R.  P.  O.  routes  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  By  this  office,  the  office  of  the  Second  Assist- 
ant, charged  with  the  dispatch  of  mail. 
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Mr,  Stafford.  Was  it  a  distinct  order  that  was  promulgated  for 
this  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Oh,  no;  a  service  which  was  taken  up  when 
the  local  conditions,  the  peculiar  conditions,  suggested  it  and  decided. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  that  a  separate  order  is  made  by 
vour  department  in  every  case  where  rural  mail  is  separated  on 
R.  P.  O.  cars? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Special  instruction  is  given  in  such  cases  as^ 
when  presented,  they  seem  to  justify  the  separation  on  the  cars. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  there  is  no  standing  order  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No  standing  order. 

Mr.  Stafford.  No  order  instructing  the  railway  mail  clerks  to 
separate  the  rural  mail  for  distribution  on  rural  routes? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  is  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  in  every  individual  case  that  is  presented  who 
passes  upon  it  and  gives  express  instructions? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  do. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  such  cases  have  arisen  in  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  can  not  tell ;  I  can  not  give  the  details.  I 
simply  can  refer  in  a  general  way  to  a  subject  which  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  any  one  of  your  assistants  here  present  able  to 
give  some  information  on  that  line  as  to  the  number  of  instances  in 
which  it  has  been  ordered  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  general  superintendent's  office  would  be 
able  to  do  that,  if  any. 

Mr.  Grant.  It  comes  under  the  general  scope  of  the  work.  In- 
structions to  all  clerks  are  to  make  up  mail  for  offices,  separate 
offices,  on  star  routes  where  the  amount  of  mail  justifies  it.  That  prac- 
tice was  in  operation  for  years  before  the  rural  free  delivery  started, 
and  we  simply  continued  it,  taking  in  the  rural  free-delivery  service- 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  make  a  separate  separation  for  the  mail  to  be 
dispatched  on  the  rural  routes. 

Mr.  Grant.  And  then  take  it  up  as  a  part  of  the  other  work. 
They  do  not  have  to  have  a  special  order;  it  goes  in  the  general 
instructions. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understand  you  that  it  rests  with  the  railway 
mail  clerk  whether  he  makes  a  separate  separation  for  the  rural  mail 
service  or  not. 

Mr.  Grant.  Largely. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Under  the  direction  of  the  division  superin- 
tendent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  it  may  be  that,  as  at  present  practiced,  the  mail 
destined  for  distribution  for  rural  service  is  being  made  up  of  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  the  mail  that  is  carried  on  the  mail  train  for 
distribution  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  is  no  probability  that  that  could  be  the 
C4ise,  because,  as  I  have  stated,  the  exceptional  cases  would  be  passed 
upon  by  the  general  superintendent  under  general  instructions. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  is  some  conflict  between  what  you  sav  is  the 
understanding  and  what  Mr.  Grant  says.  You  have  stated  it  is  based 
upon  separate  and  individual  petition  virtually  in  each  case.  Mr. 
Grant  states  that  it  rests  with  the  clerks  to  distribute  it  in  any  case 
under  general  instructions. 
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Mr.  Shallekberger.  If  you  will  pardon  my  reply  to  that,  which 
is,  that  I  see  no  conflict  as  to  that,  excepting  that  Mr.  Grant  failed  to 
state,  which  I  think  he  will  now  correct,  that  railway  postal  clerks 
make  no  separation  of  the  mail  in  a  changed  form  without  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  division  superintendent,  who  himself  is 
acting  under  general  instructions,  and  does  not  appeal  in  all  cases 
to  the  (ieneral  Superintendent.  He  goes  forward  under  general 
instructions,  and  the  railway  mail  clerk  goes  forward  under  general 
instructions;  so  that  unless  there  is  a  special  case  presented  to  my 
office,  which,  in  turn.  I  would  refer  back  to  the  General  Superintend- 
ent, and  he  back  to  the  division  superintendent.  We  do  not  issue 
any  partiiuilar  instructions  with  referen(*e  to  it.  But  this  is  a  class 
of  service  somewhat  like  the  separation  of  mail  for  city  stations.  We 
w-ork  it  up  on  our  cars  wherever  we  can  do  it.  We  deem  it  more  ex- 
pensive to  separate  mail  on  trains  than  in  the  local  offices,  but  we  do 
it  in  order  that  whenever  a  train  reaches  a  city  at  an  early  morning 
hour  there  would  be  no  delay  to  that  mail,  as  might  be  the  case  if  the 
the  city  post-office  clerk  made  the  separation,  so  that  when  a  train 
reaches  a  city  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  say,  the  mail  is  already 
for  the  first  morning  delivery.  We  instruct  our  clerks  to  separate  the 
mail  on  that  particular  tram  ready  for  the  carriers  when  the  train 
reaches  the  city.  It  is  in  line  with  that  general  policy  that  whenever 
we  can  do  so,  whenever  we  can  facilitate  the  mail  for  the  rural  routes, 
we  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  conditions  are  only  exceptional  where  you  sepa- 
rate on  the  train  the  mail  for  distribution  by  carrier  in  cities? 

Mr.  Siiallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  the  usual  rule  that  all  of  the  city  mail,  both 
for  distribution  by  carrier  and  that  for  distribution  in  the  post-offices, 
is  in  one  quantity  and  not  separated  on  the  railway  mail  train. 

Mr.  Shallenbergkr.  That,  I  will  say,  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  Stafpoiu).  Wherein  is  there  any  pressing  need  for  this  high 
efficiency  of  service  in  the  railway  mail  train  to  be  extended  to  the 
rural  routes,  in  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that  very  little  mail  for 
distribution  on  rural  routes  is  addressed  so  that  the  railway  mail 
distributer  can  determine  whether  it  is  for  distribution  on  a  particu- 
lar route  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Siiallenberger.  I  think  there  is  very  little  need  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Don't  you  think  there  could  be  a  great  saving  if  an 
absolute  order  was  made  forbidding  the  separation  of  mail  for  dis- 
tribution on  rural  routes  on  railway  mail  trains? 

Mr.  Siiallenberger.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  service;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  now,  having 
hastily  given  my  reply  to  a  little  detail  of  the  service  about  which  I 
can  not  be  cognizant  to  the  extent  that  the  officials  themselves  are, 
that  I  may  have  gone  too  far  when  I  said  that  that  was  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  railway  mail  clerk.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you 
that  it  would  not  only  be  rarely  exceptional,  but  perhaps  mi^ht  be 
one  of  those  cases  that  add  to  tlie  expense  on  any  road.  But  if  the 
railway  mail  clerks  have  time  to  perform  the  service,  and  if  the  situa- 
tion is  such  that  it  will  be  better,  then  I  see  economy  of  administra- 
tion to  continue  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  do  not  mean  economy  of  administration  ? 
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Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  mean  economy  of  administration  in  the 
sense  that  where  our  clerks  would  be  otherwise  idle  they  can  relieve 
the  clerks  of  the  local  post-office  who  may  be  busy  at  their  duties. 
Wherever  that  is  true,  there  is  economy  of  administration. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  wherever  the  clerks  undertake  this,  as  Mr. 
Grant  stated,  under  their  general  rule,  there  would  be  demands  for 
more  and  more  clerks,  more  R.  P.  O.  clerks,  as  the  added  business 
increases.  If  you  made  an  absolute  order  forbidding  that  service, 
there  is  not  that  danger  of  extending  the  service  to  an  undue  point. 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  The  only  danger  that  I  could  suggest  would 
be  this :  There  are  long  rural  routes  demanding  the  utmost  effort  on 
the  part  of  carriei*s  after  a  mail  train  arrives  at  the  noon  hour,  or 
shortly  before,  to  carry  their  mail  over  their  entire  route,  and  if,  in 
the  administration  of  our  service,  we  can  aid  them  in  doing  so  by 
having  the  mail  ready  for  them  when  the  train  arrives,  I  should  say 
that  would  be  efliciency  of  administration  and  economy,  joining  hands 
with  the  rural  carrier  and  the  local  post-office  derks  in  facilitating 
their  separation,  in  order  that  they  may  cover  that  entire  route 
properly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Taking  up  the  question  of  economy  of  administra- 
tion, I  would  like  t^  ask  who  is  supposed  to  undertake  this  separation 
if  not  separated  by  the  railway  mail  clerks? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  understand  that  the  rural  carriers  them- 
selves must  open  and  separate  for  their  respective  routes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  postmast-er  himself  to  sepa- 
rate the  incoming  mail  ?  Is  not  that  a  part  of  his  duties,  for  which 
he  receives  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is,  and  that  he  must  employ  clerical  force 
at  the  cost  of  the  Government. 

Mr.   Stafford.  Is  there  any  necessity   for  a  clerical   force  at  a 
fourth-class  office,  from  which  these  routes  largely  emanate? 
Mr.  Shallenberoer.  They  are  not  all  fourth-class  offices. 
Mr.  Stafford.   Is  there  any  compensation  for  clerks  in  the  case  of 
third-class  offices  where  this  service  is  demanded  of  postmasters? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  My  reference  was  made  to  the  time  consumed 
by  the  rural  carriers  who  in  those  cases  act  as  separators. 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  attention  was  diverted  to  your  statement,  in 
which  you  said  that  there  is  economy  of  administration  in  having 
mail  for  rural  distribution  separated  on  the  railway  mail  cars  rather 
than  by  the  postmasters,  who  have  allowances  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Well,  I  am  not  technically  insistent  at  all, 
and  I  will  withdraw  that  word  '"  economy." 

Mr.  Finley.  Isn't  it  the  rule,  emanating  from  the  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmaster-(jenerars  office,  that  all  mail  intended  for  rural  routes, 
where  there  is  more  than  one  rural  route  at  an  office,  shall  be 
separated  by  the  postmaster  and  his  force  to  this  extent,  that  the 
mail  for  each  rural  route  will  be  dropped  in  a  box  placed  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  mail,  and  then  when  it  is  placed  there  by  the 
postmaster  or  by  his  office  force  that  the  rural  carrier  takes  that 
mail  out  of  his  box  and  sorts  it  and  arranges  it,  and  so  on,  for  dis- 
tribution along  the  line  of  his  route? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Since  you  state  it,  I  think  it  is,  but  I  think 
that  is  a  reasonable  rule ;  but  if  the  force  in  the  local  post-office  could 
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be  supplemented  by  the  rural  carriers  I  should  say  there  is  no 
objection. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  My  understanding  of  the  rule  is  that  work  of  that 
character  by  rural  carriers  is  not  encouraged  by  .the  Department. 

Mr.  Sh ALLEN BERGER.  I  think  you  are  correct  in  stating  that. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  mail  is  first  separated  and  placed  in  boxes  for 
each  route,  which  are  numbered,  and  then  the  carrier  takes  the  mail 
out  of  the  boxes,  sorts  it,  and  gets  it  ready  for  distribution  along  his 
route. 

Mr.  Sh  ALLEN  BEROER.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  WTiat  is  the  average  weight  of  mail  carried  in  R.  P.  O. 
cars? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  have  not  that  information ;  it  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  separations  required. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  meant  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  amount  carried  varies  according  to  the 
number  of  separations. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  have  that  information,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  At  the  weighing  period;  yes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Could  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  statement 
of  the  average,  based  upon  the  amount  carried  during  the  weighing 
period  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  in  full  cars  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  would  be  impracticable,  for  the  reason 
that  we  average  our  weights  by  train,  apartment  car,  pouch  service, 
and  full  R.  P.-O.  service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then  you  have  no  data  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  not. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Have  your  weighings  been  conducted  in  such  a  way 
that  information  of  that  sort  could  not  be  deduced  from  the  weigh- 
ings? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  tabulate  the  weight  of  the  mail  carried 
on  each  train,  but  not  on  each  car  of  the  train. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  you  give  the  average  amount  carried  in  apart- 
ment cars? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  For  the  same  reason  we  could  not  give  that. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  To  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  economy  of  service 
in  each  case,  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  have  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  can  secure  it,  and  we  do,  as  I  have  said, 
in  this  special  report,  secure  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  mail  carried 
before  we  pass  upon  the  request  for  full  R.  P.  O.  service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  vour  oflSce  give  a  statement  of  information  along 
that  line? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do  not  at  present  see  how  we  could  give  a 
statement  that  would  be  at  all  intelligible. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Could  you  not  use  your  report  before  you  at  the  time 
when  you  arranged  for  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  mails  are  weighed  on  every  car,  and  it  would  be 
a  tremendous  task  to  separate  them  and  give  the  amounts  carried 
on  each. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Has  the  tendency  in  recent  years  been  for  the  amount 
of  mail  carried  on  R.  P.  ().  cars  to  be  heavier  or  lighter  than 
formerly  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Heavier  than  formerly. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  same  is  true  of  apartment  cars? 
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Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  true  of  all  of  our  space,  whether  apart- 
ment or  full  car. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  observe  on  page  116  of  the  report  of  the  General 
Superintendent  of  Railway  Mail  Service  that  you  had  in  operation 
how  many  cars  on  June  30, 1905  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1,015  cars  in  use  and  215 
in  reserve. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  do  not  pay  for  the  reserve  cars  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  are  included  in  what  we  call  the  "  line," 
which  is  paid  for  under  the  law,  the  line  requiring  one  car  each  way 
and  one  car,  if  necessary,  in  reserve. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then  you  do  pay  for  the  cars  in  reserve  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  cars  in  use? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  pay  nothing  for  the  reserve  cars;  they 
are  included  in  the  line,  which  constitutes  three  cars,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  FiNLBY.  There  are  215  cars  in  reserve? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  You  will  understand  that  a  line  includes  a 
car  each  way  every  day.  The  reserve  car  can  only  be  used  when  one 
of  the  regular  cars  for  some  reason  or  other  is  out  of  service.  There- 
fore we  are  not  paying  for  the  reserve  car,  because  it  takes  the  place 
of  a  car  out  of  service  at  that  time.  The  full  line  constitutes  a  car 
each  way  every  day.    Three  cars  are  necessary  to  equip  a  line. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  smallest  number  in  use? 

Mr.  Grant.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  a  line  is  heavy  enough  to  require  two  or 
more  lines  of  R.  P.  O.  cars,  the  reserve  cars  must  only  be  enough  to 
supply  the  need  of  those  lines. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Where  there  is  only  one  line  on  a  railroad,  then  there 
must  of  necessity  be  three  cars. 

Mr.  Grant.  If  the  line  is  unusually  short,  one  car  may  make  the 
rounds ;  then  we  have  a  reserve  car. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Suppose  the  line  is  long  enough  for  you  to  require  a 
car  each  way,  then  now  many  cars  in  reserve? 

Mr.  Grant.  One;  but  the  line  may  be  so  long  that  it  will  require 
five  cars. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Now,  where  a  railroad  has  a  number  of  branch  lines 
and  all  make  up  one  system,  starting,  say,  at  Washington,  what  is 
the  necessity  for  carrying  out  that  arrangement  as  to  the  number  of 
cars  in  reserve  for  each  line,  when  all  the  lines  are  owned  by  one  main 
company,  like  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  or  the  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question.  If 
you  are  under  the  impression  that  we  do  require  a  specific  number  of 
reserve  cars  without  any  reference  to  the  length  of  the  route  or  the 
number  of  lines  on  the  route,  it  is  a  wrong  impression.  We  do  not. 
When  we  authorize  a  line  it  means  that  a  car  shall  run  over  the 
entire  line  both  ways  every  day. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  AVould  tliere  be  any  way  upon  railroads  to  require 
them  to  keep  cars  in  condition  to  perform  this  service  without  any 
pay  for  reserve  cars? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  just  what  we  do;  we  require  them  to 
keep  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  ready  for  immediate  use,  so  that 
if  for  any  reason  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  a  car  is  out  of  service 
they  must  have  another  to  substitute  for  it  promptly  on  demand. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  How  many  cars  did  you  pay  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  \V'e  did  not  pay  by  the  car,  Mr.  Finley. 

Mr.  Finley.  There  are  routes,  you  say,  in  which  five  cars  are  re- 
quired ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  pay  sunply  by  the  line. 

Mr.  Finley.  On  a  line  where  there  are  five  cars  required,  how  many 
cars  would  you  pay  for? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  According  to  the  length  of  the  route,  per 
mile.  We  pay,  under  the  law,  so  much  per  mile,  and  if  that  requires 
two  cai-s,  all  right,  and  if  one  car  will  do,  all  right.  If  three  or 
four  cars  are  needed,  they  nnist  furnish  those  cars,  and  they  get  pay 
per  mile  of  length  of  route  outward. 

Mr.  Finley.  I  can  take  the  number  of  ears  in  use  and  the  amount 
of  money  expended  and  see  how  much  it  averages  per  car.  That  is 
possible;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  calculation. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  you  can  get  it.  The  only  question 
when  you  have  gotten  it  is  whether  we  understand  each  other  as  to 
what  it  means, 

Mr.  Finley.  On  page  25  of  the  report  of  the  General  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  is  the  following  language: 

I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  to  respectfuUy  recommend  that  the  sum  of 
$6,110,000  be  appropriated  for  railway  post-office  cars  (exclusive  of  subsidized 
lines)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907. 

AVhat  is  meant  by  the  words  in  brackets,  '"  exclusive  of  subsidized 
lines?  "     Does  that  refer  to  the  Pacific  railroads? 

Mr.  Grant.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Finley.  Does  it  include  anything  other  than  the  Pacific  rail- 
roads ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  understand  not. 

Mr.  Finley.  The  appropriation  for  Pacific  railroads,  then,  is  not 
carried  in  this  item  of  $6,110,000? 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  included  in  our  annual  rates,  but  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  cash  actually  paid.  The  Treasury  Department  with- 
holds of  the  amount  earned  by  the  aided  and  unaided  Pacific  roads 
the  annual  rate  of  $112,259  for  which  there  is  no  cash  expenditure, 
but  it  is  counted  in  our  annual  rate  as  showing  the  total  rate  of  serv- 
ice authorized. 

Mr.  Finley.  What  section  of  the  country  is  greatest  in  need  of 
the  extension  of  this  service  at  the  present  time — the  R.  P.  O. 
service? 

Mr.  SiiALLENHERGER.  I  really  am  not  able  to  state;  the  whole 
country.  I  think  the  applications  we  have  here,  to  which  I  referred, 
45  or  50,  cover  the  country  very  fully. 

Mr.  Finley.  From  whom  do  those  applications  come  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  division  superintendents. 

Mr.  Finley.  Of  mail  ?   ' 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Of  the  railway  mail  service. 

Mr.  Finley.  You  are  not  able  to  give  a  statement  as  to  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  carrying  mail  per  pound  on  R.  P.  O.  cars  and  the  cost 
per  pound  for  carrying  mail  on  apartment  cars  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Referring  for  a  moment  to  the  separation  of  mail 
for  rural  free  delivery  bv  the  railway  post-office  clerks,  predicated 
upon  the  facts  stated  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  those  people,  gen- 
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erally,  to  address  letters  specifically  to  the  rural  route  by  number  and 
as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  saving  or  additional  expenditure  by 
reason  of  that  practice;  first,  if  a  letter  intended  for  Koute  No.  3 
from  Vincentown,  for  instance,  is  simply  addressed  to  Vincentown, 
the  railwajr  postal  clerk  would  not  be  justified,  would  he,  in  putting 
that  letter  in  with  the  rural  mail  for  that  route  ? 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  He  would  not. 

Mr.  (tardner.  And  then  the  postmaster  has  to  go  over  the  mail  in 
order  to  complete  the  sorting  for  the  several  rural  free-delivery 
routes,  and  if  the  mail  has  to  be  sorted  in  the  post-office  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  that  whicli  has  not  been  addressed  to  the  route,  now 
much  has  been  saved  by  the  partial  sorting  on  the  car,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Shallenbergek.  One  of  the  cases  that  I  have  in  mind  which 
would  possibly  meet  your  question  ii  this:  A  post-office  is  sometimes 
a  half  a  mile  and  sometimes  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  the  railway 
station.  The  riiral-carrier  route  may  be  long  enough  to  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  him  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  train,  the  transfer 
of  the  mail  to  that  post-office,  its  separation,  and  possible  return  to 
the  station  and  beyond  the  station  on  his  route,  whereas  if  it  was 
understood  that  we  could  make  up  the  mail  for  that  rural  route  and 
deliver  to  him  at  the  station — no  post-office — and  find  him  there  with 
the  mail  pronerly  separated  from  the  post-office  ready  to  continue  in 
an  opposite  airection  on  his  route,  it  would  expedite  the  handling  of 
the  mail  on  the  route  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Gardner.  My  question  is  predicated  upon  the  statement,  the 
fact,  that  it  is  not  yet  the  custom  of  the  correspondents  in  general  to 
address  their  letters  to  the  specific  rural  route  on  which  the  addressee 
lives.  Now,  Tabernacle,  we  will  say,  for  a  hundred  years,  more  or 
less,  has  had  a  post-office.  It  is  now  included  in  rural  free-delivery 
route  No.  3,  from  Vincentown,  and  a  letter  is  addressed  by  a  former 
resident,  any  person  knowing  the  place,  to  ''  Carlton  Haynes,  Taber- 
nacle." The  railway-mail  clerk  would  not  put  that  letter  in  route 
No.  8  for  Vincentown,  would  he? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  will  suggest  that  Mr.  Grant  answer  that 
question. 

ilr.  Grant.  Our  people  keep  track  of  all  the  discontinued  offices 
on  account  of  rural  tree  delivery,  and  they  send  the  mail  to  the  office>s 
from  which  they  are  supplied.*  In  handling  the  rural  free-delivery 
mail  there  is  no  real  additional  work,  or  very  little,  to  our  service, 
because  we  handle  the  mail  for  the  old  star  routes,  which  did  supply 
it  iij  a  great  deal  the  same  way. 

If  there  is  enough  mail  for  one  town  to  justify  its  being  made  in 
a  separate  packa^,  our  people  who  handle  the  mail  are  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  it  by  itself,  whether  it  is  on  a  rural  route,  a  star  route,  or 
supplied  by  messenger  service  from  these  station  offices.  They  did 
that  under  the  old  star-route  system.  If  Tabernacle  was  a  point  out 
()n  a  star  route,  and  it  got  enough  mail,  say  6  or  8  or  10  letters,  the 
clerk  working  the  local  mail  would  tie  them  up  in  one  package. 
Our  people  who  handle  the  local  mail  keep  sufficiently  in  touch  with 
their  local  service  to  know  those  things.  If  the  mail  is  addressed  to 
the  rural  routes  they  can  tie  the  routes  up  separately,  if  there  is 
enough  to  do  it,  but  they  can  not  keep  track  of  the  individual  if  the 
route  is  not  on  the  letter.  Then  it  goes  into  the  station  office  where 
it  is  addressed. 
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Mr.  Gardner.  So  far  as  your  answer  is  responsive  to  mv  Question, 
that  particular  letter  would  go  to  the  office  from  which  i'aDernacle 
is  supplied.  That  means  the  post-office  at  Vincentown,  and  the  mail 
may  either  be  sorted  in  Vincentown  or  that  letter  will  lie  there  until 
it  is  found  by  the  postmaster,  who  will  knov/  by  what  route  it  ought 
to  go  and  be  sent  out  the  following  day.  Now,  one  of  two  things 
must  occur.  Either  that  letter  will  go  into  the  Vincentown  ]>ost- 
office  and  go  into  the  general  delivery  and  the  discovery  will  be  made 
some  time  that  it  should  be  delivered  to  the  man  on  route  No.  8  out 
from  Vincentown,  or  else  a  thorough  assortment  must  be  made  at 
the  post-office  before  the  carriers  go  out  with  that  mail.  That  letter 
will  either  be  found  that  day  or  some  other  day.  If  it  is  found  that 
day  it  is  in  consequence  of  an  assorting  of  the  mail  for  the  purposes 
of  discovery  of  what  has  been  omitted  from  the  rural  delivery  pack- 
age that  the  writers  intended  for  them.  If  not  found  that  way  it 
will  be  found  later,  because  the  letter  does  not  belong  in  the  general 
delivery.  Now,  you  have  no  knowledge,  I  suppose,  which  o?  those 
two  things  would  occur? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  state  of  aflFairs  to  exist. 
Tabernacle  is  in  the  vicinity  of  this  station  office.  The  postmaster 
certainly  knows.  If  Tabernacle  is  an  old  office  our  clerks  in  the  office 
know  it,  and  if  it  is  supplied  by  rural  free  delivery  from  Vincentown 
they  know  that.  They  would  put  it  in  a  package  to  Vincentown, 
where  the  postmaster  would  know  it  and  send  it  right  out,  or  thev 
would  put  it  in  a  rural-route  package,  which  would  go  right  out.  1 
can  not  imagine  it  would  be  delayed. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  letter  would  be  either  delayed  or  the  letter  must 
be  re-sorted  at  the  postoffice  and  discovered  there.  You  presume  the 
postmaster  would  aiscover  it.  Then  it  must  be  that  he  discovers  it 
by  a  re-sorting  of  the  mail.  If  that  mail  has  been  re-sorted  there, 
what  has  been  changed  by  the  sorting  on  the  car? 

Mr.  Grant.  If  he  re-sorts  it  it  has  not  been  sorted  on  the  car.  If 
they  are  offices  supplied  by  rural  routes  the  mail  goes  into  what  we 
call  distribution  packages.  The  station  office  is  bound  to  distribute 
that.     So  it  is  not  really  re-sorted. 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  state  that  the  postmaster  would  know  where  to 
send  that  letter,  but  the  postmaster  aoes  not  know  anything  about  it 
until  he  finds  the  letter.  Now,  you  say  there  is  no  re-sorting.  How 
is  it  he  came  to  find  it  ?  You  get  around  the  question  I  am  trying  to 
ask.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  the  process  by  which  the  postmaster 
would  find  that  letter,  and  I  assume  that  he  nnds  it  because  the  mail 
is  re-sorted.  You  say  there  is  no  re-sorting  in  one  breath,  and  in 
another  you  say  that  the  postmaster  would  send  the  letter  to  its 
proper  destination  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  the  misunderstanding  is  due  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  re-sorting."'  If  we  put  that  mail  which  is  supplied  from 
Vincentown  into  this  package  for  Vincentown,  that  is  the  natural 
place  for  it,  but  if  we  sorted  it  for  the  rural  route,  it  would  not  be 
m  there,  it  would  be  sorted  by  our  people  to  the  rural  route. 

Mr.  Gardner.  But  where  a  letter  is  not  addressed  to  a  rural  route, 
as  I  understand,  it  would  not  be  put  in  the  package  for  the  rural 
route? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  idea.     It  is  the  business 
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of  our  clerk,  if  he  knows  Tabernacle  is  on  the  rural  route  from  Vin- 
centown,  to  put  it  in  there. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  he  would  do  that? 

Mr.  Grant.  YcvS,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  of  the  additional  expense 
to  the  railway  mail  department  of  the  sorting  of  the  rural  mail  into 
routes  on  your  cars?  Suppose  that  was  made  the  general  practice  or 
a  part  of  the  law;  considering  the  number  of  rural  routes  we  now 
have,  could  you  make  any  sort  of  an  estimate  of  the  added  expense  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir;  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  little,  if  any. 
Rural  routes  do  increase  the  amount  of  mail.  As  far  as  the  service  is 
concerned  there  would  be  little  or  no  increase. 

Mr.  Gardner.  If  I  understand  you,  the  clerks  have  to  handle  all  the 
mail  now  and  there  is  not  much  diflFerence  in  the  consumption  of  time 
as  to  where  they  put  it  after  they  have  it  in  their  hands? 

Mr.  Grant.  If  they  have  enough  mail  for  a  particular  route  to  tie 
it  up  separately,  they  do  it  just  as  they  used  to  ao  it  for  offices  on  star 
routes. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  May  I  just  add  my  understanding  of  the  sit- 
uation as  to  star  routes  ancl  see  whether  it  tallies  with  uie  views  of 
Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Stone.  We  have,  say,  six  post-offices  on  a  given 
star  route.  One  practice  has  been  when  the  railway  mail  clerk  was 
separating  mail  to  go  to  any  one  of  these  offices  to  sort  it  all  into  a  box 
which  collects  the  mail  for  the  dispatch  office  on  the  star  route,  the 
railway  office  on  the  star  route,  so  that  all  mail  for  the  six  offices, 
together  with  the  mail  for  the  dispatch  office  at  the  railway,  goes  into 
one  box  and  eventually  into  one  tag,  throwing  upon  the  postmaster 
at  the  dispatch  office  the  duty  of  going  all  over  that  mail  piece  by 
piece,  picking  out  the  mail  wliich  belongs  to. himself  and  then  dump- 
ing back  into  the  bag  the  mail  for  the  remaining  six  offices.  That 
mail  reache^s  the  first  office  from  the  railroad  and  that  mail  would 
again  be  rehandled  by  the  postmaster  piece  by  piece  and  he  would 
take  out  what  belongs  to  him  and  dump  the  mail  for  the  five  offices 
back  into  the  bag.  That  is  an  unnecessary  and  extravagant  expendi-' 
ture  of  labor.  So  we  say  to  the  railway  mail  clerk,  "  \  on  have  mail 
for  six  offices  on  a  star  route  other  than  the  dispatch  office.  Throw 
that  mail  together  in  six  different  apartments,  and  when  you  have 
finished,  tie  them  up  and  you  have  six  packages  to  handle  when  it 
reaches  the  dispatch  office  instead  of  100  or  150  pieces."  It  does  not 
delay  the  mail  longer  than  to  take  out  the  bundle  which  belongs  to 
him  and  to  dump  the  balance  back  into  the  bag,  and  the  next  post- 
master takes  out  the  bundle  for  him. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  labor  done  by  the  postmaster  under  the  system 
you  describe  did  not  cost  the  Government  anything? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  simply  delayed  the  mail. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  delayed  the  mail  or  not,  according  to  whether 
the  carrier  made  up  the  schedule  for  those  delays.  Now,  did  it 
make  any  difference  in  the  star-route  bidding?  Is  the  additional 
cost,  whatever  it  is,  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service  saved  in  the  cost  of 
the  star-route  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  slight  additional  cost  to  the  Railway 
Mail  Service,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  clerk  has  to  look  at  each  of 
these  letters  and  can  go  through  them  in  separate  piles,  as  one,  the 
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cost,  very  slight,  is  made  up — if  I  might  venture  a  guess — in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  star-route  carrier  can  perform  his  trip  in  a  shorter 
time. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  separation  steadily  increases  the  necessity  for  full 
R.  P.  O.  cars;  it  steadily  increases  the  necessity  for  more  odices? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  ^o  a  limited  extent,  it  does;  and  is  only  used 
where  justified ;  and  where  the  separation  is  made  by  the  postmaster 
he  is  often  given  a  separation  allowance. 

Mr.  Stafford.  He  gets  a  separation  allowance  for  the  amount  that 
he  handles? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  would  be  considered  before 
making  an  allowance. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  sure  that  when  the  packages  are  tied  up 
all  ready  for  distribution  for  a  separate  office  along  the  star  route  that 
the  postmaster  does  not  receive  pay  for  each  individual  letter  or 
piece  contained  in  that  package  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  He  would  not  handle  them.  He  would  not 
open  the  package.  The  bureau  having  charge  of  that  considers  all 
those  matters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  understand,  the  basis  of  pay  is  for  each  in- 
dividual letter  or  parcel,  although  where  this  mail  has  already  been 
distributed  on  the  railway  nuiil  car  the  work  for  which  the  postmaster 
receives  pay  is  done  by  the  railway  mail  clerk.  General  Shallen- 
berger, you  testified  a  little  while  ago  that  one  cause  for  the  large  in- 
crease in  this  item  is  due  to  the  "  fineness  " — ^to  use  the  technical 
term,  as  you  stated  it — of  the  service  in  handling  more  separations. 
Is  not  this  separation  into  rural  routes  an  instance  of  the  '*  finenass  '* 
of  service  that  you  speak  about? 

Mr.  Shalucnberger.  lliat  is  true,  but  it  is  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  general  separation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  not  true  in  the  post-office  cars  that  leave  large 
cities  that  there  arc  going  to  be  separate  pigeonholes  for  each  route 
leaving  the  cities  or  towns  or  villages  that  are  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  place,  that  it  will  require  extra  labor  and  extra  service  in  order 
to  separate  it,  whereas  that  would  be  avoided  if  they  merely  dis- 
tributed the  mail  entire  for  the  office  without  distinction  whether  it 
was  delivered  at  the  post-office  or  for  delivery  on  the  rural  routes? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  My  understanding  is  that  there  are  no  special 
boxes  provided  for  such  post-offices  and  star  routes;  that  there  was 
some  box  or  space  thlat  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  which 
the  mail  for  star  routes  is  carried. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  distribution  of  this  mail  as  it  is  now  carried 
on,  whether  it  is  for  any  local  office  in  particular  along  the  line  or 
whether  it  is  subdivided  and  segregated  again  so  as  to  have  it  for  the 
carrier  delivery  on  the  rural  route  or  for  the  post-office  alone,  is  not 
that  mail  gone  over  successively  as  the  mail  is  received  from  the  sta- 
tions along  the  line ;  that  they  have  to  go  over  that  mail  more  than 
once? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Xo,  sir.  I  think  the  effect  of  it  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  handlings  of  mail,  as  I  have  just  said.  The  postal 
clerk  in  the  car  when  he  handles  the  mail  once  through  the  separate 
apartments  handles  it  for  all  occasions  in  which  it  is  used.  For 
instance,  he  ties  it  up.     Then  it  is  passed  from  office  to  office  without 
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interference,  whereas  but  for  that  it  would  have  to  be  handled  sepa- 
rately in  each  office  and  thrown  loose  into  the  bag. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  understand  the  practice,  as  the  mail  nears  the 
point  of  destination  they  shape  it  up  more  minutely — that  is  to  say, 
It  is  combined  first  into  States  and  then  divided  into  cities,  and  so  on 
until  it  comes  to  the  point  when  it  is  thrown  off  the  car? 

Mr.  SuALLENBERGER.  That  is  true.    Those  handlings  are  reduced. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  that  if  it  is  going  to  be  divided  so  as  to  have 

separate  distributions  for  that  long  number  of  rural  routes  for  the 

individual  post-offices  it  must  of  necessity  require  more  handling  than 

if  it  was  just  simply  for  the  post-office  by  itself. 

Mr.  Grant.  It  is  only  handled  by  the  men  on  the  line  which  it  is 
on.  Take,  for  instance,  the  work  for  the  State  of  Iowa  on  the  New 
York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  road.  They  'work  the  rural  routes 
and  everything,  but  rural  routes  themselves  are  not  handled  again 
until  they  get  out  to  the  route — that  is,  the  delivery  to  the  station 
office.  That  man  is  the  only  one  who  takes  any  cognizance  of  these 
rural  features,  and  he  will  have  probably  in  his  letter  case  a  box,  we 
will  say,  for  "  Jamestown,''  and  right  under  will  be  "'  Jamestown 
Dis.,"  and  the  Jamestown  city  mail  goes  into  the  upper  box  and 
everything  supplied  from  Jamestown  goes  into  the  bottom  box  as  he 
goes  along  in  tne  coui*se  of  his  work.  As  he  runs  along,  the  letters 
are  sorted  out,  and  if  there  are  letters  for  rural  route  No.  1,  or  for 
Tabernacle,  we  will  say,  he  ties  them  up  separately — that  is,  he  does 
the  local  work  to  that  extent  right  in  the  course  of  his  own  work. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  while  not  engaged  in  this  work  he  might  l)e 
engaged  in  some  work  for  which  you  have  another  clerk  ? 
Mr.  Grant.  It  hardly  takes  enough  time  for  that. 
Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  have  observed  that  some  mistakes  are  made  in  the 
distribution  of  mail  even  by  railway  mail  postal  clerks.  When 
they  undertake  to  separate  this  rural  mail  by  routes  there  is  the  same 
likelihood  of  making  mistakes  as  there  is  in  the  mail  generally,  is 
there  uot,  and  in  the  event  they  did  make  the  mistake  in  separating  a 
letter,  then  that  letter  would  go  to  some  other  route  that  day  and 
would  not  reach  the  person  on  the  route  for  whom  it  was  intended  ? 
So  there  are  some  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages. 

Mr.  Grant.  A  clerk  on  the  car  is  not  more  likely  to  make  those 
errors. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  As  to  whether  or  not  we  may  reduce  the 
expenses  of  separating  mail,  whether  by  railway  mail  clerks  or  by 
post-office  clerks,  that  subject  has  been  before  us  for  the  last  two  years 
and  has  resulted  in  our  securing  from  publishers  of  newspapers  and 
from  the  large  senders  of  uniform  circulars  the  separation  of  the 
mail  by  themselves  before  they  throw  it  upon  either  the  railway 
postal  car  or  the  post-office  to  an  extent  which  reduces  the  amount  of 
clerical  labor  greatly,  indeed.  We  make  this  request  now  of  the 
publishers,  that  whenever  they  have  five  or  more  pieees  of  mail  for 
any  given  post-office  that  they  tie  those  pieces  together  themselves, 
so  that  in  all  handlings  there  shall  be  the  handling  of  a  packag^^ 
instead  of  five  handlings  of  five  separate  pieces. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  set  out  in  your  report  very  clearly.  Refer- 
ring to  a  matter  whidi  I  did  not  quite  finish,  I  observe  the  statement 
in  regard  to  the  construction  of  mail  cars,  cars  for  use  in  the  railway 
mail  service.     That  applies  to  the  R.  P.  O.  cars  as  well  as  to  others? 
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Mr.  SHALrjcNBERGER.   It  applies  specifically  to  the  R.  P.  O.  cars. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  iVboiit  what  is  the  cost  to  the  railroads  of  building 
one  of  those  cars  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  From  $6,000  to  $7,000,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation we  have.  * 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  mail  carried  on  a  post-office  car  is  paid  for  by 
weight  the  same  as  carried  on  apartment  cars  or  otherwise  in  the 
service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  calculation  shows  that,  taking  1,015  as  the  num- 
ber of  R.  P.  O.  cars  in  actual  use  last  year  and  excluding  the  sub- 
sidized lines  or  Pacific  Railroad  lines,  the  average  amount  of 
money  paid  for  each  was  $5,427.62,  and  including  the  amount  with- 
held from  the  Pacific  railroads  that  the  amount  paid  for  each  car 
was  $5,538.09.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  prospect  of -reducing  the 
average  cost  per  car  engaged  in  that  service? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  My  only  suggestion  would  be  that  if  the  pay- 
ment for  full  R.  P.  O.  service  is  reduced  it  should  be  extended  to  the 
use  of  spacxi  on  apartment  cai-s  to  compensate  the  railroads  for  the 
difference  between  the  space  required  to  handle  bulk  mail  and  the 
.space  required  to  do  the  work  of  the  post-office  in  separating  mail. 

Mr.  FiNi^Y.  We  got  your  views  on  that  subject  yesterday,  but 
what  I  was  asking  you  was  about  the  prospect  of  securing  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  per  car. 

Mr.  SiiALijsNBERGER.  That  rests  with  Congress  entirely. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  notice  from  the  statement,  there  being  1,015  cars  in 
use  and  215  cars  in  reserve,  that  the  proportion  of  the  reserve  cars 
to  those  in  use  is  about  one  in  five.  Is  there  any  system  adopted  by 
the  Department  as  to  the  proportion  of  cars  in  reserve?  How  is  that 
arrived  at? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  There  is  no  system  beyond  my  former  state- 
ment that  when  we  authorize  a  new  line  of  R.  P.  O.  cars  we  require 
from  the  company  that  we  will  have  a  car  in  daily  use  both  ways 
and  a  car  in  reserve;  with  that  assurance  and  understapdingi  we  au- 
thorize the  line.  It  may  be  that  a  car  in  reserve  will  serve  more  than 
one  line,  more  than  two  line>i,  dependent  on  the  conditions,  the  com- 
pany agreeing  to  maintain  enough  reserve  cars  to  supply  the  lack 
of  a  car  at  any  point  on  their  line. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  authority  of  law  have  you  for  requiring  any 
compan)'  to  hold  any  cars  in  reserve  before  you  authorize  the  R.  P. 
O.  service  ? 

Mr.  Shali;enber(}ER.  We  have  only  the  authority  of  securing  an 
adequate  and  satisfactory  service.  They  might  decline  to  furnish  the 
reserve  cars  and  we  would  deduct  from  their  compensation  full  value 
of  that  service  for  that  day,  but  that  would  not  secure  the  st»rvice. 
Deducting  the  compensation  due  to  a  car  which  is  out  of  service  would 
not  secure  the  service.  Hence  we  say  that  the  duty  of  the  Post- 
master-General gives  him  authority  to  exact  from  them  the  duty  of 
providing  adequate  and  satisfactory  daily  service  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  a  car  may  be  needing  repairs  and  out  of  service  or  not  and 
devolves  the  duty  upon  him  of  seeing  that  when  a  line  is  authorized 
it  is  for  the  purpose  every  day  of  the  week  and  e^ery  week  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Wliat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  It  appears  that 
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there  are  1.015  cars  in  use  which,  at  an  average  cost  of  $(),000,  would 
represent  a  capital  investment  of  something  over  $0,000,000:  that 
there  are  215  cars  in  reserve,  which  are  not  in  use,  at  an  actual  cost 
of  something  like  $1,500,000,  for  which  the  company  receives  no 
compensation  ? 

Mr.  8hall£nb£kgek.  I  would  like  to  correct  mj^  former  statement; 
they  do  receive  compensation,  the  regular  compensation  that  is  pro- 
vided for  daily  service  without  failure. 

Mr.  Snapp.  As  I  understand,  the  comi)anies  are  paid  for  these  cars 
according  to  the  mileage  run ;  is  that  riffht  i 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  According  to  the  length  of  route  in  the  mile- 
age run. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is  the  same  thing,  is  it  not,  according  to  the  len^h 
of  car  and  mileage  run  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Mileage  run  would  be  both  ways;  length  of 
route  is  one  way. 

Mr.  Snapp.  With  that  amendment,  then,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  215 
of  these  cars  are  not  in  use  in  the  carrj'ing  of  mail ;  that,  is,  there  are 
215  cars  idle  the  entire  year? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  may  l>e  so  assumed. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  that  the  different  railway  companies  have  some- 
thing like  $1,500,000  invested  in  these  cars  for  which  they  receive  no 
compensation  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  follows. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  does  it  not  follow  that  if  the  (lovernment  were 
not  so  stringent  in  these  regulations  and  tied  up  this  amount  of  capital 
for  which  they  receive  no  compensation  that  Congress  might  more 
reasonably  reduce  the  compensation  for  cars  actually  in  use? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  a  fair  assumption. 

Mr.  FiNLEV.  What  is  the  life  of  an  R.  P.  O.  car,  about  twelve 
years  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Various  statements  have  been  made.  Mr. 
Grant,  what  is  the  information  alwut  the  life  of  our  present  post-office 
cars? 

Mr.  Grant.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  tell. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Approximately? 

Mr.  GrXnt.  The  information  we  get  from  car  expert?;  varies  from 
five  or  six  years  up  to  twenty  years.  A  car  is  built  and  the  first  year 
it  goes  into  the  shop  and  some  parts  are  re])aired,  and  they  will  keep  a 
car  alive  for  eighteen  or  twenty  years  and  it  is  still  a  good  car,  but  it 
is  really  a  new  car,  because  every  part  that  is  apt  to  wear  out  has  been 
replaced. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  you  tell  what  would  be  the  cost  of  a  car,  assuming 
that  it  cost  $6,000  for  building  and  the  life  of  it  is  twelve  years,  taking 
in  the  average  repairs  for  ten  years? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  last  time  I  went  into  that  I  think  that  they  figured 
lip  that  the  expenses  of  a  car  were  something  like 

Mr.  FiNLEY    (interrupting).   I  mean  for  repairs. 

Mr.  Grant.  That  was  all  included  in  the  $1,200  or  $1,800  as  the 
cost  of  running  a  car  over  and  above  the  wheelage. 

Mr.  FiNLEj'.  Each  year? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  the  lighting,  heating,  repair- 
ing, and  everything  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  Siiallkxber(;er.  Does  that  include  the  cost  of  carriage? 

Mr.  (trant.  Not  at  all.  That  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
wheelage.  That  is  the  cost  of  keeping  the  car  in  i^erfect  repair  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Mr.  SiiALLENBEROER.  lu  Other  words,  it  corresponds  somewhat  to 
the  charge  of  a  livery  man  who  will  give  you  a  price  for  a  horse  and 
buggy  for  the  entire  year  as  against  the  original  cost  of  the  horse  and 
buggj'. 

Mr.  Stafi'X)rd.  You  estimate  the  number  of  R.  P.  O.  cars  that  will 
be  needed  by  reason  of  the  increased  service  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  AVe  have  not  made  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  cars 
which  will  be  needed  by  reason  of  the  increased  service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Six  thousand  dollars  now  provides  for  the  payment 
of  a  full  R.  P.O.  car? 

Mr.  Stone.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  not  your  estimate  based  upon  the  fact  that  more 
cars  will  be  needed  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  More  lines  of  cars,  but  we  do  not  make  the  estimate  by 
car. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  new  cars  were  added  to  the  service  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1905  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  report  gives  the  full  number;  that  would  tell  ex- 
actlv,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  notice  in  your  report  that  there  are  a  good  many  in- 
stances where  there  are  half  lines  of  R.  P.  O.  cars  between  certain 
points.     I  wish  you  would  explain  what  that  means. 

Mr.  SiiALLENBEROER.  A  half  line  of  cars  is  authorized  when  the 
reports  show  a  large  enough  volume  of  mail  going  one  way  to  require 
the  space  for  separating  purposes,  but  do  not  show  a  suflScient  amount 
of  mail  the  other  way  to  justify  any  increase  of  compensation  for 
space. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Is  the  railway  company  paid  for  the  use  of  the  car 
both  ways  or  one  way  only  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  all  half-line  authorizations  the  railroad 
company  receives  half  the  lawful  pay  to  the  line. 

Mr.  Snapp*  Is  the  Department,  under  the  law,  authorized  to  estab- 
lish any  but  whole  lines  f 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  assumed  our  discretion  was  to  es- 
tablish or  not  to  establish  a  line,  and  we  have  made.the  condition  in 
certain  cases  that  we  would  only  establish  a  half  line.  The  company 
need  not  accept  the  pay.  We  can  command  two  apartment  cars  in 
lieu,  although  at  considerable  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Snapp.  But  wherever  you  have  established  a  half  line  the  com- 
pany is  compelled  to  haul  free  of  charge  or  deadhead  this  car  one 
way  over  its  road  ? 

Mr.  Siialij«:nber(jer.  It  agrees  to  do  so  before  we  authorize  the 
pay. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is,  you  establish  the  half  line  upon  their  agree- 
ment to  haul  the  car  deadhead  one  way  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  the  company  hauls  the  car  one  way  deadhead, 
receiving  compensation  only  for  half  the  service  rendered? 
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Mr.  Shallenb£rg£r.  Receiving  compensation  for  sei*vice  rendered, 
which  we  may  conchide  is  not  for  the  Government  on  the  return  oi 
the  car. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  receive  all  that 
the  Government  has  agreed  to  pay^  them,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do 
they  not  onlv  receive  compensation  for  half  service?  They  furnish 
the  car  and  haul  it  both  Avays  on  the  road  and  are  paid  for  hauling 
it  one  way  only. 

Mr.  SlIALLENBERGER.    YcS,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  TMiere  an  R.  P.  O.  line  is  established  on  a  half-line 
basis,  is  the  car  in  use  by  the  Railway  Mail  Service  in  both  directions  ? 
Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Sometimes  it  is  and  sometimes  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  AVhat  is  the  general  rule — that  the  car  is  returned 
without  any  clerk  using  it? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  car  goes  where  it  is  used  as  an  apartment. 

Mr.  Shallexberger.  The  company  may  return  the  full  R.  P.  O. 
car  and  allow  our  clerks  to  stay  in  it,  or  provide  an  apartment  car 
30  feet  in  length,  which  means  an  additional  car  in  the  train,  and 
very  frequently  j)€rmits  us  to  use  the  car  on  the  return. 

Mr.  Stafix)rd.  Another  application  of  the  discretion  that  is  exer- 
cised is  limiting  the  pay  to  the  railroad  for  the  length  of  car  suffi- 
cient, as  in  the  case  of  a  00-foot  car,  that  is  used  when  only  a  40- foot 
car  is  required  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Just  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  making  the  payment  on  the  40-foot  basis? 

Mr.  Shallexberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3Ian.  The  next  item  is  "  Railway  Mail  Service,'-  and  in 
the  estimates  of  the  Department  for  this  service  you  have  omitted 
certain  officials,  including  the  General  Superintendent  and  what  may 
be  termed  his  office  force,  and  stated  that  provisipn  is  to  be  made  in 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill  for  these  items? 

Mr.  Shallexberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  reason  for  this  change  of  appropria- 
tion from  the  post-office  appropriation  bill  to  the  so-called  depart- 
mental appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  By  reason  of  the  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment, requested  and  directed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  employees  of  the  Department  that  are 
not  proj>erly  departmental  employees  would  still  be  provided  for 
under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Shallexberger.  They  would. 

The  Chair3iax.  Then,  do  I  understand  that  in  what  you  call  the 
new  organization  these  officials  are  departmental  officials  and  not 
employees  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  ?     Is  that  the  explanation  ? 

Mr.  Shallexberger.  To  the  extent  that  the  inspectors  employed 
in  the  Department  are  departmental  officers  and  the  superintendent 
and  the  force  in  the  rural  free  delivery  are  departmental  officers  as 
distinguished  from  those  engaged  in  the  field. 

The  Chairmax.  So  far  as  the  administration  of  the  service  is  con- 
cerned it  is  of  no  consequence  to  your  Bureau  whether  these  persons 
are  provided  for  in  this  appropriation  bill  or  in  the  legislative  appro- 
priation bill  ? 

Mr.  Shallexberger.  We  have  so  stated  to  the  Postmaster-GeneraL 
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I  itiight  say  in  justice  to  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Service  that  he  has  expressed  his  views  as  in  favor  of  the 
retention  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  force  located  in  the  Department 
on  the  postal  bill,  but  after  a  careful  review  of  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  Postmaster-General,  together  with  my  own  convictions  on  the 
subject,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  better  organization  of 
the  Department  and  administration  will  be  secured  by  the  changes 
recommended  in  this  section. 

The  Chairman.  You  recognize  that  such  changes  can  not  be  made 
except  by  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  it  would  require  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  call  attention  to  some  legal  deci- 
sions, but  there  is  no  need  of  burdening  the  record  with  that  admis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Finley.  In  the  departmental  service  you  have  one  General 
Superintendent,  at  $4,000;  one  assistant  general  j^upierintendent,  at 
$3,500,  and  one  chief  clerk,  office  of  General  Superintendent,  at  $2,000. 
My  recollection  is  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  Department  has 
recommended  that  the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk.  General  Superintend- 
ent's office,  be  made  $2,500,  and  I  also  note  that  the  same  recommenda- 
tion is  in  the  report  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Service.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  about  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  resting  upon  this  clerk,  and  your  judgment  as  to  the 
advisabilitv  of  this  increase,  in  the  event  the  committee  sees  proper 
to  make  it? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Personally  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  made.  I 
did  not  include  it  in  my  report  as  among  the  recommendations,  for 
the  reason  that  I  desired  to  be  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment this  year  particularly,  which  was  not  to  recommend  increases  of 
salary  anywhere,  nor  to  increase  the  clerical  force  where  it  could 
possibly  be  avoided,  and  hence  the  committee  will  see  that  I  have  not 
recommended  an  increase  of  the  clerical  force. 

Mr.  Finley.  And  that  is  your  sole  reason  for  omitting  the  recom- 
mendation this  year? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Finley.  I  wished  to  ask  about  that.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  gentleman.     I  believe  Mr.  HoUyday  fills  the  position? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Finley.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him  personally,  but  I  have 
heard  quite  a  number  of  people  speak  of  his  efficiency  and  long  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  assistant  superintendents  of  the  $1,600 
grade  are  now  employed  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Eighteen. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  recall  that  when  authority  was  given  for 
an  assistant  superintendent  of  forei^  mails  at  New  York,  the  state- 
ment was  made  by  you  to  the  committee  that  it  was  your  intention  to 
take  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents  and  advance  him  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  superintendent  of  foreign  mails  at  New  York,  and 
not  to  fill  the  vacancy  ? 
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Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  inadvertently  failed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  that  class  by  one  after  they  had  created  the  position  of 
assistant  superintendent  of  foreign  mails  at  New  York.  In  that 
event  the  authority  which  is  now  in  the  law  for  23  assistant  superin- 
tendents could  be  reduced,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.  It  could  be  if  it  were  decided  that  we  should 
have  an  assistant  superintendent  of  foreim  mails.  The  appointment 
has  not  yet  be^n  made.  The  conditions  nave  been  such  as  to  incline 
the  Postmaster-General  to  delay  filling  that  place  for  a  time,  so  that 
we  are  still  using  in  the  field  the  assistant  superintendent  whom  we 
expect,  to  promote. 

The    Chairman.  But  if  the  assistant  superintendent  of  foreign 
mails  at  New  York  were  not  utilized  then  that  could  be  discontinued . 
in  the  appropriation  ? 
Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  the  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  foreign  mails  at  New  York  or  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  assistant  superintendents  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  would  suggest  that  the  number  of  assistant 
superintendents  in  the  field  be  reduced  by  one.  I  consider  the  other 
position  as  the  more  important. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  railway  mail  clerks  were  there  in  the 
service  on  June  30, 1905  ? 
Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Mr.  Grant  will  answer  that  question. 
Mr.  Grant.  There  were  12,474. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  possible  of  appointment  under 
the  authority  of  the  law  for  the  year  1905?     In  other  words,  were 
there  any  authorized  and  unassigned  on  the  30th  of  June,  1905  ? 
Mr.  Grant.  There  were. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  on  the  30th  of  June,  1905,  there 
were  employed  in  the  service  12,474  clerks? 
Mr.  Grant.  That  includes  the  officials. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  and,  by  the  way,  that  appears  in  the 
table  on  the  first  page  of  the  report  of  the  General  Superintendent  for 
1905,  but  on  page  312  of  the  report  there  is  a  table  showing  the 
annual  salaries  of  Railway  Mail  Service  employees  on  June  30,  1905, 
and  give  the  number  as  12,284.  What  is  the  explanation  for*  that 
discrepancy  of  190? 

Mr.  Grant.  One  is  the  actual  number  of  persons  on  the  rolls  on 
that  date;  the  other  is  the  actual  number  of  places,  including  va- 
cancies.   There  are  always  many  vacancies  in  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  number  of  appointments  was  12,284, 
and  there  were  190  vacancies  unfilled,  but  which  could  be  filled  under 
authority  ?  * 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  of  unassigned,  then,  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  190  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  understand  these  figures  shown  in  the  book  are  the 
actual  number  of  places  that  we  have  availed  ourselves  of — ^made  ap- 
pointments to.    The  other  table  is  the  same  number,  including  the 
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vacancies  that  exist.    The  other  number  is  the  number  appropriated 
by  the  conmiittee,  but  not  used  by  us  in  the  various  classes. 

Mr.  Shali^nberqer.  That  would  not  include  the  190? 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  larger  number  would  include  the  190.  The 
12,474  would  include  the  190;  that  is,  12,474  is  190  more  than  the 
12,284? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  12,474  was  the  number  authorized.  The 
number  appropriated  for  was  12,531,  and  that  would  make  available 
57. 

The  Chairman.  But,  if  there  were  any  vacancies  they  could  be 
filled? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  clerks  were  actuallv  employed  in  the 
service  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1906,  including  the  general  oflScers  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  On  the  1st  day  ot  January,  1906,  there  were  13,035. 
*  The  Chairman.  Does  that  number  include  any  vacancies  that  might 
be  filled  under,  authority  of  law  or  was  that  the  number  actually 
employed  ? 

Mr.  (jRANT.  The  number  actually  employed,  and  of  the  number 
appropriated  for  there  were  still  660. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be  employed  for  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  (iRANT.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  How  manv  of  the  660  would  probablv  be  em- 
ployed?    All  of  them? 

Mr.  Grant.  Up  to  January  25,  that  is  the  last  statement  I  have, 
we  had  a  balance  of  533,  and  you  see  that  is  127  in  the  twenty -five 
days. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  895  additional  clerks  for  the  vear 
1907? 

Mr.  (trant.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  Mr.  Grant,  from  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1906,  until  the  30th  day  of  June,  1907,  a  period  of  eighteen  months, 
you  would  have  available  1,555  clerks;  that  would  be  the  660  left  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  plus  the  895  ? 

Mr.  Grant.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  estimate  for  the  year  1907  for  the  addi- 
tional service,  have  you  made  any  calculations  which  provide  exclu- 
sively for  the  promotion  of  clerks  ? 

Mr.  (trant.  I  think  I  can  say  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  me  under  date  of  January 
13,  190(i,  by  the  Postmaster-General,  and  bearing  the  initials  "  W.  S. 
S  ■'  — meaning  Mr.  Shallenberger — in  answer  to  a  communication 
of  mine  asking  what  part  of  this  estimate  was  intended  exclusively 
for  promotions,  this  language  is  used: 

If  it  was  your  intention  to  ask  if  any  of  the  increase  in  this  year  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  promotion  of  any  set  of  clerks,  then  I  will  state  it  is  not. 

And  later  in  the  same  letter  appears  this  language : 
The  following  table  will  probably  give  you  what  you  desire. 
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Then  follows  a  table  in  which  vou  show  ''  Balance  for  promo- 
tions, $199,781." 

I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  understand  that  item  in  view  of  the 
statement  in  the  letter.     Can  you  throw  any  light  upon  it? 

Mr.  (iR^vNT.  I  think  it  was  made  as  clear  as  we  could  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  later  in  the  table  it  is  stated : 

Total  iiKTease  asked  fgr  805  clerks,  $1,071,000;  less  amount  for  promotions, 
$199,781. 

In  view  of  your  testimony  that  none  of  this  estimate  is  for  promo- 
tions, I  do  not  understand  the  item  in  this  table  referring  to  promo- 
tions amounting  to  $199,781. 

Mr.  Grant.  It  is  just  this  way:  Under  our  regular  organization 
we  are  entitled  to  a  $1,400  clerk,  a  $1,200  clerk,  a  $1,100  clerk,  and  a 
$1,000  clerk  in  a  crew.  That  is  the  regular  organization  of  the 
service.  ^Mien  that  $1,200  man  dies  or  resigns  that  leaves  a  vacancy. 
We  have  not  enough  $1,200  places  allowed  for  the  year  to  complete 
our  organization  on  all  of  the  lines,  and  consequently  we  can  not  fill 
that  place,  because  we  would  be  exceeding  the  number  of  $1,200  per- 
sons allowed. 

If  you  mean  that  no  part  of  the  promotions  is  to  fill  the  service 
up  to  its  regular  organization,  then  I  say  there  is  no  money  for  pro- 
motions. I  explained  that  three  years  ago  when  the  committee 
allowed  a  special  class  of  $1,500.  That  is  what  I  understand  you 
to  mean  when  you  sav  promotions.  We  had  to  take  so  manv — 150  or 
160— $1,400  men  and  raise  them  to  $1,500  under  that  act.  Then  about 
the  next  year  you  allowed  the  $1,100  class.  That  permitted  us  to 
promote  so  many  $1,000  men  to  $1,100.  That  raised  the  regular  or- 
ganization of  the  si^rvice.  That  is  what  I  understand  by  promotions. 
But  that  any  part  of  the  appropriation  is  to  fill  the  regular  organiza- 
tion of  the  service  as  it  exists  and  as  recognized  by  the  Department  to 
fill  any  regular  place  in  the  Department,  I  do  not  understand  it. 
When  we  promote  a  $1,000  man  to  a  vacancy  in  the  service  I  do  not 
understand  that  is  what  vou  mean  bv  promotions,  because  that  is  not 
additional;  it  is  filling  a  $1,200  place  just  as  you  would  fill  a  $1,200 
place  in  the  Department. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  transmitted  with  this  letter  which  I 
have  referred  to  a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  matter  to  which 
you  have  referred,  and  I  will  put  it  in  the  record  for  the  information 
of  the  committee. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

BEOBOANIZATION.   RAILWAY    MAIL  SERVICE. 

Apartment-car  lines  less  than  90  miles  long,  f»10  per  mile  per  annum  for  th6 
<lally  average  miles  run. 

Apartment-car  lines  over  90  and  less  than  100  miles  long,  $900  i)er  annum. 

Apartment-car  lines  over  100  miles  and  less  than  125  miles  per  day.  $1,000 
l)er  annum.    If  two  clerks  needed  to  crew,  $900  and  $1,000  per  annum. 

Apartment-car  lines  over  125  miles  a  day,  having  two  clerks  to  a  crew 
through,  requiring  25  feet  of  space  and  distribution,  the  same  as  on  full  R.  P.  O. 
lines,  $1,200  and  $1,000  per  annum.  If  but  one  clerk  is  needed  to  a  crew, 
$1,100  per  annum. 

Apartment-car  runs  on  other  than  full  R.  P.  O.  lines  and  complying  with  the 
same  r^uirements  as  above,  $1,100  and  $1,000  per  annum. 
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Full  R.  P.  O.  lines— One  car. 

Two  clerks,  to  a  crew:  Per  annum. 

One  of  class  5 $1,400 

One  of  class  4 1,200 

Three  clerks  to  crew :  • 

One  of  class  5 1,400 

One  of  class  4 1,200 

One  of  class  3 : 1, 000 

Four  clerks  to  crew : 

One  of  class  5 ' 1,400 

One  of  class  4 1,200 

One  of  class  4 1, 100 

One  of  class  3 1,000 

Five  clerks  to  crew : 

One  of  class  5 1,400 

One  of  class  4 1,200 

One  of  class  4 .- 1, 100 

Two  of  class  3 1, 000 

Six  clerks  to  crew : 

One  of  class  5 1,400 

One  of  class  4 1,200 

Two  of  class  4 1, 100 

Two  of  class  3 1, 000 

Seven  clerks  to  crew : 

One  of  class  5 J 1,400 

One  of  class  4 1,  200 

Two  of  class  4 1, 100 

Three  of  class  3 <. 1,000 

Eight  clerks  to  crew  : 

One  of  class  5 1,400 

.   One  of  class  4 1,200 

Three  of  class  4 1,100 

Three  of  class  3 1,000 

Any  helpers  running  over  part  or  whole  of  the  line  are  of  class  2,  at  $900  per 

annum. 

Full  railway  post-office  (2  cars).  • 

Six  through  clerks  to  each  crew :  Per  annum. 

One  of  class  G $1, 500 

One  of  class  5 1,300 

Two  of  <-lass  4 1.200 

One  of  class  4 1,  10<J 

One  of  class  3 1,000 

Seven  through  clerks  same  as  for  iVclerk  crew  with  the  addition  of  one  clerk 
of  class  4,  nt  $1,1(10  per  annum. 
Any  additional  clerks  over  7,  $1,000  per  annum. 

R.  P.  O.  lin€8  {3  cars). 

Nine  clerks  to  crew,  $1,500;  3  v\erk»  to  crew,  $1,300;  2  clerks.  $1,200,  and  3 
clerks,  $1.UK).    All  additional  clerks  at  $1,000  per  annum. 

For  each  additional  car  there  may  be  1  additional  clerk  at  $1,300,  1  at  $1,200. 
and  1  at  $1,000.    All  additional  clerks  $1,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Perhaps  I  should  suggest  that  the  895  clerks 
asked  for  would  be  reduced  bv  the  transfer  of  33  to  tlie  legislative 
bill. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  those.  Of  course  the  in- 
crease would  be  reduced  that  number  if  there  should  be  a  transfer  of 
a  corresponding  number  to  the  legislative  bill ;  but,  Mr.  Grant,  in  this 
communication  you  speak  of  the  item  for  895  clerks,  which  includes 
all  asked  for  by  the  service  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $1,071,000.  If 
we  appropriated  that  item  and  omitted  the  $199,781,  would  you  not  be 
able  to  carry  on  your  organization  and  appoint  the  895  clerks? 
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Mr.  Grant.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would,  if  you  give  us  the 
number. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Grant.  We  are  not  bothered  with  the  money,  it  is  the  number. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  full  number  asked  for,  including  these  clerks 
that  have  been  tentatively  assigned  to  the  legislative  bifl,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  895  clerks,  should  be  authorized,  but  the  appro- 
priation should  be  for  the  895  new  clerks,  $871,219,  and  excluaing 
the  $199,781  referred  to  in  this  letter  as  amount  for  promotions,  then 
you  would  be  able  to  make  your  appointments,  if  the  service  required 
it,  of  the  895  additional  clerks  and  have  money  enough  to  pay  for 
them  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  In  the  classes  asked  for  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  ihe  classes  asked  for. 

Mr.  Grant.  One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  dollars  is  a 
pretty  heavy  margin.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  We  have,  as  you 
know,  a  money  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  we  usually  have  a 
clerk  balance,  but  it  is  in  the  wrong  classes. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Grant,  whether  it  would  not 
result  in  the  reduction  of  the  clerk  in  the  case  which  he  has  just  cited  ? 
The  regulations  have  provided  for  clerks  of  certain  classes  in  full 
post-office  cars  and  Congress  has  authorized  that  classification  by 
providing  the  requisite  number  of  clerks.  In  addition  to  that.  Con- 
fess has  in  recent  vears  provided  two  additional  classes — ^$1,100  and 
$1,500,  and,  I  thint,  $1,300  now.  Under  the  last  appropriation  act 
we  could  not  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  $1,200  class  in  a  certain  can  and 
hence  there  were  two  $1,000  clerks  instead  of  one  at  $1,000  and  one 
at  $1,200.  There  is  a  reduction  of  $200  in  the  pay  of  one  clerk  in 
every  such  car. 

Mr.  Grant.  The  chairman  said  that  he  would  allow  us  the  full 
number  we  asked  for  in  each  class  in  our  estimates  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  But  not  of  the  $1,200  class. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  your  letter  states  that  $199,781  is  for 
promotions,  I  inquire  if  that  amount  should  be  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  asked  for  for  the  service  could  you  appoint  your  895 
clerks  at  the  classes  you  have  asked  for? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  we  can. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do  not  understand  that  we  can  fill  the  vacan- 
cies unless  we  have  the  $199,781. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  $199,781  is  for  promotions? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  for  filling  vacancies,  and  unless  we  can 
fill  the  vacancies  at  the  same  salary  we  are  demoting  or  reducing  the 
clerks. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  not  reducing  the  then  salary  of  the  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  are  reducing  the  salary  of  the  place,  and 
we  might  just  as  well  reduce  the  salary  of  a  $1,200  clerk  in  the 
Department  by  only  appropriating  $1,000  as  to  reduce  the  salaries  of 
these  railway  clerks,  who  are  doing  the  very  best  work,  by  failure  to 
promote  them  to  the  proper  class. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  mistake  the  purport  of  my  inquiry. 
I  am  trying  to  get  an  explanation  of  this  letter  as  to  what  you  mean 
by  promotions.  I  am  not  seeking  to  demote  anybody,  nor  am  I  at 
F  o  A— 06  M 18 
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this  time  making  any  suggestion  as  to  what  class  these  895  clerks 
would  be  appointed  to.  I  am  trying  to  get  an  explanation  from  you 
of  this  letter — what  you  mean  by  $199,781  for  promotions.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  reducing  a  $1,200  clerk. 

Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.  I  mean  in  a  sense  which  is  not  to  be  strictly 
construed  it  is  a  promotion.  In  its  proper  sense  it  is  not  a  promotion, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  only  the  civil-service  rules  which  require  it  to 
be  called  a  vacancy.  Here  is  a  vacancy  in  the  $1,200  class.  If  we 
appointed  from  the  outside  we  would  appoint  at  $1,200  and  there 
would  be  no  promotions  anywhere. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Why  wouldn't  you  appoint  from  the  lower  class? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  just  what  I  am  coming  to.  We  have 
not  the  authority  to  appoint  from  the  outside,  and  thus  avoid  any 
suggestion  of  promotions.  We  do  appoint  ^n  experienced  man,  a 
long-service  man  who  has  been  getting  $1,000.  We  say  to  him  you 
can  step  into  that  place. 

Mr.  Finley.  $1,200  or  $1,100? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  $1,200. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  you  not  select,  a  $1,100  man  to  fill  a  $1,200 
vacancy  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir;  naturally.  You  have  given  us  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  in  recent  vears. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  ever  take  a  $1,000  man  to  fill  a  $1,200 
vacancy  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  when  a  $1,100  man  is  available. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  are  instances  where  vou  promote  from  the 
$900  class  or  $1,000  class  into  the  $1,200  grade* 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Never  from  the  $1,000  class  to  the  $1,200  class? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Never  from  the  $900  class  to  the  $1,200  class. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  from  the  $1,000  class  to  the  $1,200  class? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  instances  where  vou  promote  men  from 
the  $1 ,100  to  the  $1 ,400  class  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  from  the  $1,200  class  to  the  $1,400  class? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir.  If  "the  class  organization  of  the 
Department  were  maintained  by  the  proper  appropriations  we  would 
adhere  strictly  to  the  system  and  require  that  every  clerk  shall  pass 
through  the  lower  grade  before  he  gets  to  the  next  higher. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Tnis  statement  as  now  made  has  been  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Grant,  as  I  understand,  both  meaning  the  same  thing,  by  this 
instance:  If  a  $1,200  man  dies,  a  $1,100  man  goes  into  his  place,  a 
$1,000  man  into  his  place,  a  $900  man  into  his  place,  and  so  on  to  the 
bottom;  and  that  is  promotion,  it  is  true,  but  I  can  not  understand 
how  that  involves  one  dollar  of  money.  When  all  those  changes  have 
occurred  you  have  a  $1,200  man,  a  $1,100  man,  a  $1,000  man,  and  a 
$900  man,  just  as  you  had  before  the  man  died.  It  does  not  take  a 
dollar  more  to  pay  them  than  before. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  for  existing  service;  but  when  we  put  on 
a  new  R.  P.  O.  car  we  have  to  fill  that  car  with  the  same  organization. 

Mr.  (lARDNER.  Now,  if  I  understand  the  gentleman's  statement,  it 
is  this:  That  they  do  not  ask  any  money  for  promotions  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  promoting  men,  but  that  every  additional  crew  put  on  in- 
volves a  number  oiF  promotions.  Is  that  the  operation  of  the  service 
that  is  to  absorb  the  $199,000  for  promotions  ? 

Mr.  SiiALLENBEROER.  That  is  ttie  operation  of  the  service,  the  sys- 
tematic additions  to  the  postal  service,  whether  it  be  from  an  apart- 
ment to  a  full  R.  P.  ().  on  an  old  line ;  whether  it  be  the  installation 
of  new  R.  P.  O.  service  which  requires  a  specific  number  of  clerks 
or  a  new  organization  at  certain  salaries  in  order  to  equip  that  addi- 
tional service,  we  must  have  the  opportunity  of  having  clerks  of  the 
grades  demanded. 

Mr.  (tardner.  Then  the  method  of  grading  clerks  according  to  the 
duties  which  they  perform,  whether  it  is  law  or  whether  a  rule  of  the 
Department,  no  matter  what,  involves  promotions  at  times,  in  spite 
of  you,  so  to  speak — that  is,  you  have  to  have  a  new  car,  you  have 
to  have  some  man  to  j>erform  certain  duties,  and  when  assigned  to 
those  duties  that  automatically  works  promotions? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is, the  system. 

Mr.  (lARDNER.  And  the  $199,000  here  spoken  of  as  available  for 
promotions  really  means  $199,000  to  meet  increases  of  pay  resulting 
from  the  automatic  working  of  the  service? 

Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.  That  is  really  the  better  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that,  then,  what  you  mean  in  this  letter,  that  if 
all  of  the  895  clerks  intended  for  new  service  were  appointed  at  the 
lowest  grade,  or  at  the  grade  of  $900,  then  it  would  only  take  $871,219, 
but  if  you  appoint  to  the  various  classes  in  view  of  the  extension  of 
the  organization  of  your  crews,  grading  the  advances  from  apartment 
cars,  lull  cars,  or  the  installation  of  new  service,  then  it  would  take 
the  additional  sum  of  $199,781  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  while  it  may  be  technically  called  a  promo- 
tion, it  could,  in  your  interpretation  of  it,  simply  be  called  a  compli- 
ance with  your  method  of  organization? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  A  systematic  extension  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  same  letter  you  estimate  for  755  clerks  at 
$900  each  per  annum,  which,  I  assume,  according  to  your  estimate, 
would  mean  the  appointment  of  755  of  the  895  clerks  at  the  grade 
of  $900,  which  would  result  in  the  distribution  of  140  remaining  of 
the  895  to  these  other  classes.  That  would  contemplate  the  appoint- 
ment of  755  clerks  at  $900  a  year  and  the  distribution  of  the  remain- 
ing 140  of  the  895  to  these  different  classes,  the  increase  of  the  system 
to  which  you  have  referred  ?  • 

Mr.  Grant.  We  only  took  the  classes  that  were  involved  and  fig- 
ured what  they  would  cost — what  it  would  cost  at  $900. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  simply  what  you  interpreted  from  my  let- 
ter, and  not  on  your  estimate  or  distribution? 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir;  we  were  simply  trying  to  get  at  what  you 
wanted. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  what  you  did,  perhaps,  was  to  enlarge  my 
inquiry  more  than  I  intended,  but  your  estimate  does  contemplate  the 
authority  for  the  appointment  of  140  clerks  during  the  fiscal  year 
1907  at  the  grade  of  $900;  403  at  the  grade  of  $1,000;  140  at  the 
grade  of  $1,100;  138  at  the  grade  of  $1,200;  14  at  the  grade  of  $1,300; 
36  at  the  grade  of  $1,400;  14  at  the  grade  of  $1,500,  and  10  at  the 
grade  of  $1,600,  making  a  total  of  895. 
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Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  these  men  who  would  be  advanced 
from  one  grade  to  another,  whether  you  call  it  promotion  or  the  ad- 
justment of  your  system,  what  would  be  the  average  increase  of  pay 
to  each  man  2 

Mr.  Grant.  As  a  rule,  $100. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  instances  where  the  increase 
within  one  year  to  any  one  clerk  would  exceed  $100? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  have  cases  of  that  kind,  but  they  are  rare. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  rather  than  the 
rule? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  these  895  additional  clerks  do 
you  estimate  for  new  service  on  newly  established  full  R.  P.  O.  cars? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  have  not  segregated  it  in  that  manner,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  should  be  n6  appropriation  for  full  R.  P. 
O.  cars  which  would  permit  the  inauguration  of  additional  cars,  but 
merely  contemplates  the  continuance  of  the  present  number,  how 
many  of  these  clerks  and  of  what  grade  would  you  deduct  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Deduct  the  $1,500  grade. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir ;  if  no  additional  cars  were  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  $1,600  grade? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  $1,600  men  are  chief  clerKS.  They  are  not  on  the 
road.  They  would  not  be  needed  in  the  R.  P.  O.  cars.  All  the  $1,400, 
practically  all  of  the  $1,300,  and  a  very  large  number  of  the  $1,200 
grades.  \ 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  illustrates  again  that  it  is  not  promo- 
tions, but  extension  of  service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  percentage  of  the  $1,200  grade  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Following  up  my  line  of  inquiry  in  reference  to 
the  full  R.  P.  O.  appropriation,  if  we  should  not  increase  that  item 
beyond  what  it  is  now  and  authorize  the  same  amount  for  next  y^Bar 
that  was  authorized  for  the  last  year,  on  the  theory  that  you  could 
enlarge  your  apartment-car  service  in  the  extreme  West  and  South- 
west ana  retain  the  same  number  of  cars  you  now  have  in  the  service, 
they  would  not  need  these  additional  clerks? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  will  correct  that  to  this  extent:  We  have  a  balance 
of  the  appropriation  and  we  have  cars  now  in  the  process  of  construc- 
•  tion,  ana  we  would  take  some  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  figuring  on  the  basis  of  1,016  cars,  the  num- 
ber in  your  last  statement.  There  are  some  cars  not  actually  in  the 
service  that  might  be  put  in  the  service  under  your  present  authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  state,  Mr.  Grant,  in  view  of  the  last 
statement  and  in  view  of  the  probability  of  your  putting  into  the 
service  these  cars,  which  I  understand  are  simply  now  out  of  service 
temporarilv,  how  many  of  these  $1,200,  $1,300,  $1,400,  and  $1,500 
clerks  would  you  need,  provided  there  was  no  authorization  for  other 
new  cars? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  would  not  attempt  here  to  revise  that  table  on  that 
basis  without  going  back  and  studying  the  situation. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  cars  are  there  which  you  have 
just  referred  to  as  not  in  service 

Mr.  Grant.  I  referred  to  those  that  have  been  recommended  and 
authorized. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.    How  many  of  those? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Shallenbrrger.  It  is  very  difficult  for  my  office  to  answer  that 

auestion.  Certain  of  the  cars  authorized  will  be  in  service  before 
le  1st  of  July.  Others  of  the  cars  will  certainly  not  be  in  the  service 
until  some  time  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  They,  of  course,  will  not 
draw  any  pay  until  duly  in  the  service  and  so  reported,  but  what 
proportion  would  be  involved  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  cars  authorized  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  And  not  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  can  secure  those  figures ;  we  have  not  them 
here. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  could  estimate  the  number  of  men  that  would 
be  required  in  the  respective  grades  to  fill  those  cars  now  authorized? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  could ;  but  the  only  point  is  that  we  would 
fail  to  estimate  the  dates  when  those  cars  will  be  ready  for  service. 

The  Chairman.  But  on  the  assumption  that  they  would  all  be  in 
the  service  on  the  1st  of  July,  they  could  be  estimated  for  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  always  include  in  the  estimates  for  1907  the 
cars  that  have  not  been  authorized,  but  will  be  authorized  some  time 
during  the  year  1907? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  of  the  increase  of  five  in  the 
number  of  chief  clerks? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  natural  development  throughout  the  country  and 
the  necessity  of  greater  provision  at  certain  points  where  we  have  not 
now  supervising  officers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Five  of  these  clerks  have  been  transferred  to  the 
legislative  bill.  If  the  five  clerks  should  not  be  transferred  it  would 
make  a  grand  total  of  135  clerks? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  I  think  our  mind,  as  to  the  Department  force, 
is  running  more  upon  the  revised  estimates,  deducting  those  to  be 
transfei'red,  than  the  mind  of  the  committee.  We  are  inclined  to 
rest  upon  the  number  that  have  been  recommended  in  the  legislative 
bill,  because  the  Postmaster-General  Iftis  so  insistently  desired  that  we 
shall  emphasize  the  importance  of  that  in  his  judgment. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  wherever  provided  for,  you  ask  for  a  number 
that  will  provide  for  an  increase  of  10? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  see  there  are  enumerated  in  the  bill  assistant  super- 
intendents at  $1,800  and  assistant  superintendents  at  $1,600. 
Whereabouts  are  these  gentlemen  located?  AVliat  is  the  difference 
in  their  duties? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  assistant  superintendents  at  $1,800  are 
attached  to  my  office  at  headc^uarters,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Vale, 
late  director  of  posts  at  Manila,  who  is  stationed  at  Portland,  Oreg., 
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and  Assistant  Superintendent  Carr,  stationed  at  Honolulu,  the  re- 
maining three  assistant  superintendents  being  directly  responsive  to 
headquarters. 

Mr.  SxAPP.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  assistant  superintendents  at 
$1,G00,  and  where  are  they  stationed? 

Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.  Mr.  Stoue  lias  immediate  supervision  of  those 
clerks,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  reply  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  assistant  sujx^rintendentvS,  at  $1,600,  are  field  men, 
and  they  are  shifted  from  territory'  to  territory  as  the  needs  of  the 
service  change.  They  perform  service  with  reference  to  the  weighing 
of  the  mail  on  railroads  and  the  reletting  of  contracts  for  the  star 
service,  these  occurring  in  different  sections  each  year  for  a  period 
of  four  years  and  then  beginning  again. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Are  any  of  therii  attached  to  the  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  per  diem  or  expense  money  is  allowed 
to  the  assistant  superintendents  of  the  $1,G00  grade  while  engaged  in 
field  service  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Four  dollars  a  day  in  lieu  of  expenses.  * 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  how  many  days  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Stone.  As  many  davs  as  they  are  away  from  their  head- 
quarters or  homes,  as  provided  by  statute,  while  traveling  on  official 
business. 

Mr.  Stafford.  On  an  average  how  many  days  is  that  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  no  data,  and  I  would  not  want  to  make  a  guess. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  require  any  certificate  that  they  have  been 
away  from  their  de.signated  domicile  or  home  when  they  receive  the 
"per  diem  allowance? 

Mr.  Stone.  Each  one  of  these  assistant  superintendents  submits 
his  accounts  at  the  close  of  each  month.  Each  account  is  made  under 
oath  and  is  also  accompanied  wnth  a  diary  showing  his  whereabouts 
for  every  day  in  the  month  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  work  on  which 
he  has  been  engaged. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  work  do  the  chief  clerks,  who  receive  a  salary 
of  $1,500,  perform  ? 

Mr.  (xRANT.  They  are  located  at  different  important  points 
throughout  the  country  and  have  immediate  charge  of  a  number  of 
railway  ix)st-office  lines,  apartment-car  lines,  and  lull  post-office  cars. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  they  in  the  office  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
various  divisions  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafi'X)rd.  They  are  outside  of  your  office? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  they  receive  any  per  diem  allowance? 

Mr.  (jRANT.  They  are  allowed  not  to  exceed  $J^  a  day  when  travel- 
ing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  other  allowance  besides  the  $3  a  day? 

Mr.  Grant.  Xo,  sir;  that'is  for  actual  and  necessary  expenses  not 
to  exceed  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  do  not  receive  any  per  diem  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Staftord.  The  clerks  in  class  6  receive  $1,500.  They  are  en- 
gaged in  what  class  of  work? 
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Mr.  Grant.  They  are  clerks  in  charge  on  the  ro^d  on  trains  having 
two  or  more  cars.  ^ 

,     Mr.  Stafford.   AVhat  kind  of  work  do  the  clerks  perform  who  are 
employed  at  a  salary  of  $800  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  As  a  rule  they  are  men  who  have  just  come  into  the 
service,  and  they  perform  and  duties  about  the  car  that  they  can. 
Thev  bring  in  the  mail  and  set  it  up  for  distribution.  A  good  many 
of  them  aid  in  the  distribution  when  they  come  in,  having  served  as 
substitutes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  the  lowest  salary  at  which  railway  mail 
clerks  start? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  STAFFORDf  Do  all  railway  mail  clerks  starting  in  the  service  • 
receive  $800? 

Mr.  Grant.  Thev  do  if  their  mileage  entitles  them  to  $800.  We 
have  some  who  get  less  than  $800— $700  and  $600.  The  salary  is  $10 
a  mile  for  each  mile  of  the  average  daily  run. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  mean  at  the  rate  of  $800.  Will  you  kindly  ex- 
plain about  the  rate  per  mile  ? 

Mn  Grant.  I  mean  that  is  the  rate  fixed  for  the  compensation 
of  a  clerk.  You  can  not  sav  that  $800  is  the  lowest  grade  when  you 
have  men  who  under  the  schedule  of  pay  would  only  get  $560,  $600, 
or  $620,  whatever  the  mileage  entitles  them  to. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  that  rate  on  which  thev  are  paid  graded  accord- 
ing to  the  $800  basis? 

Mr.  (trant.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  that.  It  is  graded 
according  to  the  regulation  Avhich  gives  them  $10  a  mile  for  each  mile 
of  the  average  daily  run.  If  a  man  gets  a  daily  run  of  56  miles,  his 
compensation  is  $560  a  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  anv  clerks  enter  the  service  at  a  higher  compensa- 
tion than  $800? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  there  are  no  clerks  who  enter  the  service  at 
$900? 

Mr.  (xRANT.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  ITow  long  must  a  man  remain  in  the  service  before 
he  can  receive  $900? 

Mr.  Grant.  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  himself.  He  has  got  to 
be  in  the  service  six  months  before  he  can  be  promoted  to  $900.  A 
man  is  required  to  serve  at  least  three  months  in  every  class,  what  we 
call  the  probationary  period,  that  is  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
six  months,  if  he  has  made  a  record  which  justifies  his  continuance  in 
the  service,  he  is  ^iven  a  permanent  appointment  at  $900f 

Mr.  Staffx)rd.  What  is  the  next  probationary  period  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  There  is  no  probationary  period  after  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  ^Vhat  is  the  next  period  of  promotion  ? 

Mr.  (iIrant.  lie  is  re(juired  to  sc»rve  three  months  in  every  class. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  receive  an  increase  of 
more  than  $100  in  any  one  year? 

Mr.  (jRANT.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  possible.  But  with  these  promotions 
we  re<iuire  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  distribution,  which 
takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  acquire. 

Mr.  ^Jtafford.  AMiat  is  the  highest  salary,  according  to  the  rule, 
that  is  being  paid  to  a  clerk  in  charge  of  anapartment  car? 
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Mr.  Grant.  One  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Stafford.  AYhat  is  the  lowest  salary  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  It  runs  down,  I  can  not  tell  you  just  the  lowest,  it  is . 
in  the  table  there;  on  the  mileage  basis  it  may  run  down  to  $500  or 
$400. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  the  man  who  receives  $1,200  have  his  salary 
determined  on  a  mileage  basis  also  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  mileage  basis  does  not  go  over  90  miles. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  mileage  basis  only  refers  to  90  miles  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  It  goes  up  to  $900,  and  then  the  salary  is  fixed  by  the 
regular  table. 

Mr.  Stafford.    What  is  the  character  of  work  performed  in  the 
.full  R.  P.  O.  cars  by  a  man  receiving  a  $1,300  salary  4 

Mr.  Grant.  .A  $1,300  clerk  is  in  charge  of  a  second  or  third  car  on 
a  train  that  has  more  than  one  car.  He  is  a  sort  of  deputy  to  the 
$1,500  man. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  character  of  work  is  he  engaged  in — firet- 
class  mail  or  second  and  .third  class  mail  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Any  class;  he  may  be  assigned  to  any  class  of  distri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  grade  of  work  performed  bv  the  man 
who  receives  $1,200? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  distribution  of  mail,  either  letters  or  papers. 
We  do  not  make  any  distinction,  so  far  as  the  pay  is  concerned,  be- 
tween a  man  who  works  letters  and  a  man  who  works  papers.  In  tlie 
natural  development  of  progress  of  a  clerk  he  goes  from  a  paper 
case  to  a  letter  case.  There  are  a  good  many  men  at  the  same  salary 
on  botli. 

Mr.  Stafford.  A  man  may  be  receiving  $1,300  on  a  full  R.  P.  O. 
car  whose  work  is  exchisively  the  distribution  of  paper  mail? 

Mr.  Grant.  As  a  rule  that  is  his  distribution,  because,  as  a  rule,  the 
letters  are  all  distributed  in  the  first  car  where  the  $1,500  man  is.  I 
will  not  say  that  all  of  them  are  assigned  to  paper  mail,  but  a  good 
many  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Stafford.  AMiat  is  the  difference  in  the  grade  of  work  per- 
formed by  a  $1,200  man  and  a  $1,100  man  in  a  fullR.  P.  O.  car? 

Mr.  Grant.  There  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wliat  is  the  difference  in  the  grade  of  work  per- 
formed by  a  $1,200  man  and  $1,000  man  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  There  is  practically  no  difference. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  basis  for  the  difference  in  pay  due  to 
length  of  service  by  any  fixed  rule  of  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  Graj^t.  The  length  of  service  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except 
as  a  factor  in  promotion. 

Thereupon  (at  1.50  o'clock  p.  m.)  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Thui-sday,  February  1,  1006,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Po8t-Roads, 

House  of  Representattv'es, 

Thursday ^  Fekrua'i'y  i,  1906, 
Subcommittee  called  to  order  at  10. 3o  a.  m. 

STATEMEITT  OF  HON.  W.  8.  SHALLEKBEBOEB,  SECOITD  A88I8TAHT 
F08TMA8TEE-OEHEBAL;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MB.  G.  E.  8T0NE, 
CHIEF  CLEBK;  MB.  J.  H.  CBEW,  8TJFEBIirTEHDEHT  OF  BAIL- 
WAY  ADJU8TMEHT,  AND  MB.  ALEXAHDEB  GBAHT,  A88I8TANT 
8nFEBI]rTEHDENT  BAILWAY  MAIL  8EBVICE. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  assistant  superintend- 
ents of  the  $1,800  grade,  of  which  I  see  there  are  live.  Where  are  they 
stationed  and  what  are  their  duties? 

Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.  The  three  of  the  $1,800  grade  who  are  report- 
ing direct  to  the  Office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  are 
three  of  the  most  expert  assistant  superintendents  selected  for  special 
and  particular  duties  u  nder  orders  direct  from  headquarters.  One  of  the 
five  18  at  present  stationed  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  having  been  the  director 
of  posts  at  Manila  and  has  now  returned  to  our  service.  His  larger 
experience  and  eminent  fitness  for  special  work  seemed  to  suggest  nis 
selection  as  one  of  the  five,  Mr.  F.  W.  Vale.  The  fifth  is  Mr.  Carr, 
assistant  superintendent  at  Honolulu,  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  the  entire  island  service,  and  being  at  a  great  distance 
from  headquarters  is  necessarilv  charged  with  considerable  more 
responsibility  and  must  be  an  assistant  superintendent  of  high  grade. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Where  are  the  assistant  superintendents  of  the  $1,600 
grade  stationed  and  what  are  their  duties? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  question  was  answered  3'esterday  and 
the  answer  went  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Snapp.  They  have  regular  headquarters  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  With  each  assignment  of  territory  they  are  given  new 
headquarters  within  that  territory. 

Mr.  Snapp.  There  is  one  now  at  Chicago,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  one  at  present  at  Chiaigo. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Is  there  more  than  one  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Stone.  Only  one. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  is  his  name? 

Jtfr.  Stone,  el.  A.  Chapman*. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  do  their  duties  differ  from  the  three  that  are 
attached  directly  to  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  ? 

Mr.  SiiAiXENBERGER.  They  do  not  substantially  differ.  As  I  have 
said,  the  $1,800  class  is  drawn  from  the  $l.t>(>0  class  by  reason  of  what 
we  assume  is  superior  ability,  discretion,  and  judgment. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  they  perform  the  same  duties  in  the  field  that  the 
$1,600  men  perform? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  same  duties,  and  in  addition  they  review 
certain  cases  which  have  come  to  us  from  the  field  and  have  been  found 
to  be  unsatisfactory  in  some  manner. 

Mr.  Snapp.  While  in  the  field  are  they  allowed  the  same  per  diem 
or  other  allowance  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Thev  are. 
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Mr.  Snapp.  What  I  was  tr3'ing  to  ascertain,  Mr.  Shallenberger,  was 
why  there  is  this  discrimination  as  to  salary  in  favor  of  the  three 
attached  to  your  headquarters. 

Mr.  Shallenbergbr.  Because  of  longer  service  and  greater  ability. 

Mr.  Snapp.  But  I  understand  you  to  vsay  that  they  perform  practi- 
cally the  same  duty  i 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  They  arc  doing  practically'  the  same  duty,  and 
in  addition  the  supervisor}^  work  which  we  deem  of  more  importance* 

Mr.  Snapp.  Can  you  sa\'  what  their  allowance  or  per  diem  would 
amount  to  in  a  vear  i 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  $4  per  day  for  every  day  they  are  away  from  the 
headquarters.     I  can  not  state  the  average. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is  reall^'^  what  I  would  like  to  ascertain,  what  pro- 
portion of  the  year  they  are  awa}'  from  headquarters  and  traveling. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  three  who  are  stationed  here? 

Mr.  Snapp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  Nearly  all  the  time.  One  of  them  will  come  in  here, 
having  completed  one  tour  of  duty,  on  one  day  and  probably  leave  the 
next  day.  They  frequently  leave  the  same  day  they  arrive.  They 
are  in  tlie  field  nearly  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Snapp.  If  they  are  in  the  field  nearly  all  the  time  exactly  as  the 
$1,600  men  are,  why  should  there  be  this  discrimination  in  salary? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  I  have  tried  to  explain  that.  We 
have  an  assistant  superintendent  who  is  competent  to  fill  any  superin- 
tendent's place.  He  has  had  longer  service  and  larger  experience. 
He  has  technical  knowledge  of  the  most  important  and  delicate  ques- 
tions that  we  have  to  deal  with.  We  send  him  to  New  York,  Chicago, 
or  San  Francisco — wherever  the  matters  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
demand  the  very  best  talent  in  their  investigation  and  recommendation. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is  not  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  me  in  the  light 
of  Mr.  Stone's  statement  that  the3'  are  in  the  field  most  of  the  time 
doing  exactly  the  same  work  as  the  $1,000  men. 

Mr.  Stone.  1  did  not  say  that.     My  judgment 

Mr.  Snapp  (interrupting).  I  know.     I  mean  exactly  similar  work. 

Mr.  Stone.  My  juclgment  is  that  many  of  the  cases  that  are  given 
to  the  men  who  report  directly  to  headquarters  are  of  a  more  impor- 
tant nature  than  the  general  run  of  cases  that  go  to  the  field  men  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  what  way  are  they  mqre  important  f 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do  not  know  that  lean  answer  that  question  definitely, 
except  that  one  question  that  comes  before  the  Department  is  more 
important  than  another  and  requires  to  be  handled  more  carefully. 

ilr.  Snapp.  When  in  the  field,  do  they  work  in  the  same  territory 
as  the  $1,600  grade  men? 

Mr.  Stone.  A  $1,600  gi-ade  man  is  usually  assigned  to  a  limited 
territory,  while  the  three  men  at  headquarters  are  at  large,  to  go  any- 
where where  they  may  be  retjuired.  At  the  present  time  one  is  in 
California. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.*  It  sometimes  becomes  desirable  to  have  the 
judgment  of  two  men  on  a  certain  case,  and  in  that  event  if  the  local 
superintendent  in  his  reports  does  not  show  the  grasp  of  the  subject 
and  the  good  judgment  tnat  we  think  possibly  is  needed,  we  may  give 
that  particular  case  to  an  assistant  superintendent  at  headquarters 
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with  specific  instructions  and  full  explanations  to  review  the  case  with 
the  local  assistant  superintendent  or  alone,  and  when  we  have  his 
report  we  are  able  to  make  a  decision  that  we  deem  equitable  and  just. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  in  order  to  perform  this  assignment  you  have 
just  mentioned  the  assistant  superintendent  was  compelled  to  travel 
from  Washington  to  California  and  back,  was  he? 

Mr.  Shallknberger.  On  the  commission  to  which  I  referred,  which 
required,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Postmaster-General,  the  best  expert 
talent — the  pnpumatic-tut)e  investigation — we  selected  one  of  them  for 
that  commission. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  the  instance  just  mentioned  was  it  necessary  for  this 
superintendent  to  travel  from  Washington  to  California  to  perform 
the  assignment? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  that  instance  it  was.  One  assistant  super- 
intendent traveled  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  he  is  now  stjitioned. 
We  selected  two  high-grade  assistant  superintendents  for  that  com- 
mission in  connection  with  Mr.  Crew. 

Mr.  SxAPP.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  commission  i 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir;  that  being  one  of  the  subjects  that 
we  regard  as  of  importance,  and  that  it  required  in  its  investigation 
and  installation  the  very  l>est  talent  we  had.  There  is,  therefore, 
always  an  incentive  to  the  $1,000  men  in  the  field  to  equip  themselves 
so  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  f  1,800  class  one  may  be  promoted. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Who  are  the  two  of  the  three  in  that  class  who  were 
assigned  to  this  pneumatic-tube  commission? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  two  of  the  three,  but  two  of  the  five. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Assistant  Superintendent  John  M.  Maston 
and  Assistant  Superintendent  F.  W.  Vale,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  formerly 
director  of  posts  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  the  number  of  employees  in  the  current  law  that  are 
transferred  to  the  legislative  bill  are  there  any  whose  salaries  it  is  pro- 
posed to  increase? 

Mr.  Shallenbi-irger.  There  are  none. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  was  underthe  impression  that  among  those  there  were 
11  that  you  had  recommended  their  salaries  be  increased  $200  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  there  is  no  inc  ease  of  salaries  proposed? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  is  no  increase  whatever  proposed. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Among  any  of  the  employees  in  the  Railway  Mail 
Service? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  Mr.  Stone 
has  just  called  my  attention  to  the  note  which  vou  will  find  on  page  25$ 
of  the  Book  of  Estimates,  and  my  statement  tfiat  there  was  no  increase 
whatever  must  be  modified  by  the  one  exception  where  an  increase  of 
$100  is  recommended  for  the  reason  that  we  have  in  the  Department 
to-day  an  ?800  railway-mail  clerk,  who,  when  transferred,  will  go  into 
the  lowest  departmental  class,  whicli  is  $900. 

Mr.  Snapp.  On  page  13  of  the  report  of  the  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  there  appears  this  recommendation: 

I  recommend  that  the  salary  of  the  assifltant  division  superintendents  of  the 
Railway  Mail  Service  be  increaseil  from  $1,S00  per  annum  to  $2,000  per  annum  each. 
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These  officers,  of  which  there  are  eleven,  must  possess  a  high  order  of  intelligence, 
knowledge  of  the  service,  and  executive  ability,  and  their  position  places  upon  them 
great  responsibilities. 

Which  cla^s  of  superintendents  is  alluded  to  in  that  recommendatioo  ? 

Mr.  Shallenbekgek.  The  assistant  superintendents  attached  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  eleven  divisions.  They  are  a  distinct  class 
entirely. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Are  they  among  those  whom  it  is  proposed  to  transfer 
to  the  legislative  bill  ? ' 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  No  one  of  them.  There  is  no  proposition 
whatever  to  transfer  an}^  of  those  to  the  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  note  in  the  book  of  estimates  where  jou 
reouest  the  transfer  of  certain  clerks  who  have  heretofore  been  pro- 
viaed  for  in  the  post-ofBce  supply  bill  to  the  legislative  bill  there  is 
mention  made  of  some  printers.  Will  you  explain  whether  those 
printers  are  employed  in  departmental  work  at  the  Department? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  They  are. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  are  exclusive  of  the  printers  who  are  provided 
for  at  the  various  divisions  throusfhout  the  country"? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  printers  here  mentioned, 
the  line  of  work? 

Mr.  (iRANT.  We  print  a  bulletin  every  day  of  all  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  service,  offices  established  and  routes  changed  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  needed  by  the  operating  people  throughout 
the  country.  The  postal  officials  get  that  out.  They  print  the  general 
orders  of  oUr.  divisions,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  located  here, 
and  they  do  any  emergency  work  necessary. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  will  notice  at  the  bottom  of  page  29  of  the 
draft  bill  that  there  is  a  clause  which  is  now  contained  in  brackets, 
indicating  that  it  is  recommended  by  some  one  that  it  should  be  left 
out  of  the  current  bill,  which  provides  for  the  assignment  and  transfer 
of  clerks  from  the  railway-mail  service  and  giving  preference  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  piilitary  and  naval 
service.     Do  you  so  recommend  that  it  be  omitted  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  We  recommend  that  it  be  retained.  The 
same  clause  was  in  the  appropriation  bill  of  last  3'ear  and  I  deem  it 
important. 

Mr.  Stafixjrd.  What  are  your  reasons  that  it  should  be  retained  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  For  the  reason  that  under  the  general  law  at 
present  soldiers  of  the  civil  war  are  ^iven  preference  both  in  the 
examinations  which  are  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  in 
regard  to  promotions  and  transfers.  The  Railway-Mail  Service  being 
a  very  exactinff  service  has  an  increasing  number  of  clerks  who  have 
grown  old,  ana  especially  those  clerks  vmo  have  been  in  the  civil  war 
and  are  entitled  to  lighter  runs,  less  exacting  service,  and  local  assign- 
ments where  their  duties  will  be  lighter.  We  endeavor  in  the  service 
to  give  such  places  to  that  class  of  our  clerical  force,  but  so  few  places 
have  we  in  transfer-clerk  offices  and  on  light  runs  that  there  is  a  large 
number  alwa3\s  waiting. 

We  think  that  in  the  mailing  divisions,  especially  of  post-offices 
where  the  duties  are  so  largely  the  same  as  in  tlie  railwa}*^  postal  cars, 
many  of  those  clerks  might  very  properly  be  employed  and  their  serv- 
ices made  valuable  many  years  longer  than  otherwise  could  be  done. 
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Now,  we  ask  that  this  emphatic  indorsement  of  the  preference  be  made 
in  the  bill  so  that  the  postmaster  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  call- 
ing upon  the  railway  mail  service  for  such  clerks  rather  than  upon  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  when  a  vacancy  occurs. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Reverting  to  the  item  of  railway  mail  clerks— I  do 
not  know  whether  it  has  been  brought  out — I  wish  to  ask  whether  you 
caji  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  expenditures  for  pay  for  clerks  in  the 
Bailwa}'-Mail  Service  for  the  current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  (jrRANT.  Will  a, statement  of  the  balance  we  have  in  each  class 
answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  A  statement  of  the  balance  you  now  have  would  not 
be  of  service  if  you  intend  to  utilize  some  of  the  balance  during  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  I  believe  you  intend  to.  Of  course,  if 
you  have  no  such  figures  we  will  have  to  await  your  preparation  of 
them  later. 

Mr.  Grant.  Of  course  you  do  not  want  the  appropriations  for  the 
current  year? 

Mr.  Stafford.  We  have  the  appropriations  before  us.  We  would 
like  to  know  how  much  money  win  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year 
for  this  service? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  amount  that 
will  be  expended? 

Mr.  (trant.  Not  a  definite  amount,  not  good  figures,  because  six 
months  of  the  year  are  yet  to  come  and  we  can  not  foresee  what  will 
arise  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  vou  not  give  us  an  estimate  within  $100,000  as 
to  the  amount  that  will  be  expended,  based  upon  the  service  now  in 
existence  and  the  service  which  will  be  installed  during  the  remaining 
six  months? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  kindly  furnish  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee at  your  convenience? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  We  will  next  take  up  the  item  as  found  on  page  30 
of  the  bill,  "For  temporary  clerk  hire  in  classes  one  and  two  for 
emergency  service,  $60,000."  This  item  is  the  same  as  in  the  current 
law.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  the  allotment  from  this  item  for 
the  current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Stone.  You  mean  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  the  law  passed  last  session  which  forbade  any 
Department  making  any  greater  appropriations  than  necessary,  and 
which  provided  for  their  allotting  the  appropriations  during  the  year^ 
some  of  the  other  departments  have  estimates  as  to  the  allotment  that 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  Grant.  We  have  that  information  in  the  office,  but  not  here. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  an  unexpended  balance . 
there  will  be  in  this  item  for  the  current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Grant.  Probably  little.  Up  to  the  1st  of  January  we  had 
expended  under  that  item 

Mr.  Shallenberoer  (interrupting).  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  as  to  the  Question  of  allotment,  that  the  practice  of  the  Office 
has  been  to  make  an  estimated  allotment  when  the  appropriation  is 
requested.    It  is  not  to  cover  full  salaries  in  one  year  in  any  particular 
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class,  but  to  cover  the  salaries  for  such  portions  of  the  year  as  we 
estimate  their  services  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  ffive  us  the  amount  that  has  been  used  out 
of  this  appropriation  up  to  the  1st  of  Januarv,  1906? 

Mr.  Grant.  $30,652.50. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  there  be  any  occasion  to  use  any  of  this  money 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  it,  probably. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  emergencies  that  require  resorting  to 
this  item  of  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  abnormal  increase  in  mails  on  a  great  many  lines 
during  the  holiday  season;  the  abnormal  increase  in  mails  on  certain 
lines  during  the  summer  season.  For  instance,  the  summer-resort 
lines  in  New  England  and  all  along  New  Jetsey.  The  abnormal 
increase  in  mails  alon^  certain  lines  during  the  winter  season  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Stafford.  W^ill  that  condition  arise  in  any  of  those  places  dur- 
ing the  remaining  months  of  the  fis<^al  year? 

*  Mr.  Grant.  Y(»s,  sir;  we  have  to  commence  to  take  up  the  summer 
service  from  the  15th  of  May  on. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  do  you  manage  for  that  extra  service  as  to 
clerk  hire  in  the  other  classes  above  class  2  for  which  no  provision  is 
made  for  temporary  clerk  hire  i 

Mr.  Grant.  We  get  along  very  well  by  reenf orcing  the  regular  force 
on  those  lines  by  substitutes  of  men  in  the  lower  classes.  We  put  them 
on  as  acting  clerks  and  they  have  one  salary.  $800. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  they  aid  the  other  nigher  grade  clerks  even 
though  they  rank  as  substitutes  in  classes  1  and  2? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  During  the  months  of  this  year,  Februar}'^  and 
March,  the  Florida  service  will  require  extra  assistance. 

Mr;  Stafford.  There  will  be  no  additional  men  needed  in  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  other  than  what  you  have  called  for  and  what  were  pro- 
vided for  last  year? 

.   Mr.  SlIALLENBERGEFf.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  next  item  is  ^'For  substitutes  for  clerks  on 
vacation,  $50,000,"  for  which  you  do  not  provide  any  increase.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  expenditures  in  that  item  are  about  the  same  as  they 
were  during  the  fiscal  year  1905? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  $50,000,  as  I  understand  it,  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  provide  for  the  salaries  of  all  the  railway-mail  clerks  that  take 
a  vacation  of  fifteen  days  with  pay,  but  owing  to  the  slackness  of  serv- 
ice during  the  six  months  you  are  not  compelled  to  put  on  a  substitute 
on  ever}'  car  where  a  clerk  takes  a  vacation  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  No;  I  think  not.  The  appropriation  applies  to  a  very 
small  class  of  employees,  namely,  those  who  work  every  day,  or  six 
days  a  week,  during  the  year.  The  great  bulk  of  our  men  have  one 
week  olT  in  three  or  one  week  off  in  two,  according  to  how  onerous 
their  duties  are  while  they  are  at  work. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  those  men  are  not  entitled  to  the  fifteen  days' 
leave  of  absence? 

Mr.  Grant.  They  do  not  get  anything — just  the  clerks  on  smaller 
lines  that  run  everv  day. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Vou  just  stated  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
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length  of  service  in  some  of  the  mail  clerks  as  to  their  going  on  and 
taking  a  leave,  some  being  on  duty  one  week  with  a  vacation  of  a  week 
and  some  being  on  two  weeks.  What  is  the  rule  of  the  Department  as 
to  the  amount  of  time  that  is  allowed  to  a  railway  mail  clerk  in  such  a 
case  during  the  year'^ 

Mr.  Grant.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  that  prescribes  just  exa(^tly  what 
amount  of  mileage  or  what  the  duties  of  a  clerk  shall  be,  and  it  is 
practicallv  impossible  to  make  any  such  rule  because  of  the  varied 
conditions  on  the  lines.  If  it  takes  a  train  a  certain  length  of  time  to 
run  between  two  points,  as  for  instance,  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
why,  of  course,  our  people  have  got  to  work  that  long,  and  we  try  b}' 
arranging  tHeir  period  of  lay  off  to  make  the  runs  as  equitable  as  pos- 
sible. You  might  say  from  six  to  six  and  one-half  hours  of  daily  duty 
on  the  cars  is  what  we  try  to  aim  at.     We  can  not  always  do  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  mean  throughout  the  yesLvi 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  employed  every  working  day  in  the  year  J 

Mr.  (Jrant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shallenberijer.  Exclusive  of  the  time  before  the  train  starts 
that  they  are  required  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Grant.  But  that  is  about  the  average. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  have  any  minimum  number  of  hours  that  a 
clerk  i>s  required  to  work  in  this  working  period  before  he  is  entitled 
to  a  lay  off  for  a  week. 

Mr.  Grant.  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  put  it  just  that  way.  Of 
course,  as  I  say,  we  try  to  make  the  runs  as  equitable  as  possible. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  no  minimum  hours 
required  for  service  during  the  week  before  an  employe  is  allowed  to 
take  his  six  days'  leave? 

Mr.  Grant.  I. do  not  think  I  can  answer  the  question  in  that  form. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  can  not  you  answer  it? 

Mr.  Grant.  You  asked  me  if  we  had  a  mininuim  amount  of  work 
before  we  gave  a  man  six  days'  leave.  I  should  say  we  have  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  work — what  is  the  maximum  amount  of  work  that 
you  would  require  a  man  to  perform  before  you  give  him  a  leave? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Just  change  it,  make  it  maximum  or  minimum.  1 
think  the  term  minimum  applies  better  than  maximum.  1  think  the 
intent  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not  want  to  conve}^  a  wrong  impression.  As  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  we  try  to  arrange  these  clerks  up  to  about  six  or  six 
and  one-half  hours  a  day.  It  may  run  a  little  lower  than  that.  Twelve 
hours,  you  understand,  would  be  the  amount  that  would  be  necessary 
to  give  a  clerk  six  hours  every  day.  That  is,  if  a  clerk  is  running  one 
week  and  laying  off  the  next  week.  The  week  that  he  is  on  dutv  he 
would  have  a  period  of  twelve  hours  a  day  in  order  to  make  his  daily 
average  six  hours.  That  may  go  down  to  ten  or  ten  and  one-half 
hours.  I  do  not  know  but  what  your  question  was  in  the  proper 
form,  if  we  have  ever  fixed  a  minimum  amount  of  work  during  the 
week  that  the  clerk  performs  which  would  entitle  him  to  six  days  off, 
but  it  would  be  just  about  twelve  hours;  it  may  run  a  little  under  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  computing  the  number  of  hours  that  he  is 
employed,  do  you  calculate  only  the  time  the  train  is  in  actual  motion 
or  irom  the  time  he  reports  ? 
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Mr.  Grant.  The  time  he  ^oes  to  work.  Sometimes  it  is  three  or 
four  hours  before  the  train  starts. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  included  in  the  number  of  hours? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  When  an  application  is  made  b}-  a  clerk  for  a  lay-off, 
you  then  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  work  that  he  has  done — 
in  other  words,  the  daily  hours  of  service — as  the  element  upon  which 
to  determine  that.  So,  while  you  have  no  general  rule,  minimum  or 
maximum,  you  still  consider  each  case  upon  its  application  and  decide 
upon  a  basis  of  fairness? 

Mr.  Grant.  There  are  other  circumstances  that  have^  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  For  instance,  he  ma}"  have  a  run  that* is  very  long, 
but  the  mail  is  very  light.  There  the  average  mileage  and  the  hours 
of  duty  would  run  up  to  seven,  seven  and  one-half,  or  eight  hours  a 
day. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Each  case,  as  I  understand,  stands  on  its  own  merits? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  a  sense  of  fairness  and  equity. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Let  me  return  ^ain  to  the  route  that  you  mentioned 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Loui^.  Tnat  is  practically  an  eight-hour  run. 
As  1  understand,  the  clerk  will  report  for  duty  at  Chicago  sometime 
before  the  leaving  time  of  the  train,  but  how  long  is  it  m  that  case, 
just  mak^e  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  should  say  four  hours,  from  three  to  four  hours. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  that  would  be  considered  as  twelve  hours  work 
from  the  terminal  at  Chicago  to  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  When  do  they  return;  how  soon  after  arriving  do  they 
return  on  their  trip  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  clerks  that  run  south  on  a  day  train  to-day  usually 
came  back  on  a  day  train  to-morrow.  The  olerks  that  go  down  on  a 
night  train  to-night  usually  come  back  to-morrow  night.  We  try  to 
give  them  a  fair  tii.ie  for  rest  at  the  farther  end  of  the  route. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  a  round  trip  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  would  be 
calculated  at  about  twenty-four  hours'  work  for  each  railwaj^  mail 
clerk  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  estimate  the  average  for  the  yesLV  to  be  from  six  to 
six  and  one-half  hours  every  day^;  am  1  right  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  It  would  hardly  go  as  high  as  that. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Will  it  reach  six  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  average.for  the  whole  country  ? 

Mr.  Snapp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  I  do  not  think  so;  probably  not  over  five  and  one-half 
hours. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  what  section  of  the  country  will  the  average  run 
highest? 

Mr.  Grant.  Probably  the  western  section.  Out  in  those  places  that 
are  not  thickly  settled,  where  the  offices  are  far  apart  and  where  the 
local  mails  are  light,  possibly  the  average  runs  higher;  out  through  the 
mountain  districts  higher  than  they  do  down  in  the  congested  districts 
of  the  east.  The  avemge  would  run  higher,  but  the  amount  of  work 
does  not  run  higher. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  average  hours  worked  would  then  average  higher 
on  a  long  route? 
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Mr.  Grant.  I  think  so,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  shorter  on  the  shorter  route  wheife  there  is  a  great 
volume  of  mail  handled.  So  it  is  based  somewhat  upon  the  amount 
of  work  done? 

Mr.  Grant.  Largely.  There  are  runs  going  out  of  Chicago  where 
the  men  have  to  go  to  work  six  or  seven  hours  before  the  train  starts. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Butl  understand  they  receive  credit  for  that? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  same  as  they  do  for  the  hours  spent  on  the  run? 

Mr,  Grant.  Yes,  sir.  You  can  understand  that  on  nearly  all  those 
runs  out  of  Chicago  to  Burlington,  Dubuque,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the 
local  service,  the  work  is  very  heavy,  and  the  mails  must  be  in  very  good 
shape  before  they  start  or  they  wmU  carry  them  by.  That  is  why  the 
clerks  running  out  of  a  city  like  Chiciigo  have  to  do  so  much  advance 
work. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  understand  that  the  hours  of  work  required  on  each 
route  are  arbitmrily  tixed,  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  route  and 
the  amount  of  work  performed? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  that  there  is  no  general  rule  applying  to  all  the 
routes,  is  that  so? 

Mr.  Grant.  If  you  mean  by  "general  rule"  something  that  is  printed 
and  laid  down,  I  say  no.  We  follow  a  general  pmctice  which  we  our- 
selves have  established  and  it  is  a  rule  to  us. 

Mr.  Snapp.  If  1  understand  you  aright,  you  say  that  in  fixing  the 
hours  of  work  required  you  take  into  consideration  the  length  of  the 
route  and  the  volume  of  the  mail  carried? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  would  vary  probably  in  such  a  wa}''  that  no  two 
routes  would  he  similar,  so  that  you  arrive  at  this  by  applying  a  rule 
to  each  route  by  itself.  Are  more  than  six  and  one-half  hours  required 
in  any  one  instance  which  you  remember? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir.  1  do  not  know  that  I  could  quote  to  you  the 
lines,  but  I  know  that  we  have  lines  where  the  ddil}-  average  of  hours 
on  duty  w^ill  run  up  to  seven,  seven  and  one-half,  and  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  is  the  lowest  average  that  you  recollect? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  can  not  state  that. 

Mr.  Snapp.  As  low  as  five  hours? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  in  some  cases  they  run  under  five  hours. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  would  average  less  than 
five  hours  for  365  days  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  there  are  some  routes  that  would. 

Mr.  SnapK  Making  about  1,800  hours  per  annum  of  actual  service. 

Mr.  Grant.  Actual  time  in  distributing  the  mail  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is  actual  service,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  not  the  whole  service  of  a  postal  clerk.  That 
is  not  all  the  time  that  he  has  to  devote  to  the  service.  There  is  time 
that  he  has  to  prepare  for  his  work.  He  has  to  studv  and  make  up 
his  reports.  He  has  to  run  out  on  extra  runs.  All  that  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  if  you  are  fixing  the  dut}'. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  you  had  better  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  examination  of  schemes  and  the  changes  of  schemes  wnere 
six  and  six  and  one-half  hours  of  dutv  would  be  very  inefficient. 

Mr.  Snapp.  1  understand  that.     What  T  was  tr^ung  to  learn  was 
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the  average  per  <Jay  or  per  year  would  be  of  the  clerks  actually  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  oistribution  and  assortment  of  mail,  not  other 
duties  that  may  be  performed  in  order  to  perfect  themselves. 

Mr.  Grant.  We  try  to  arrange  it  on  the  basis  of  six  or  six  and 
one-half  hours.  x 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is,  not  for  365  days,  but  for  the  working  daya 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Grant.  The  working  days  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  those  clerks  who  are  allowed  a  week's  vaca- 
tion after  a  week  or  two  weeks'  service  desire  a  further  vacation  than 
is  allowed  to  them  by  the  six  days'  leave,  they  do  not  receive  any 
salary  during  that  vacation? 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  not  any. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understand  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Grant  that 
these  clerks  work  six  days  on  and  six  days  off,  and  they  do  not  receive 
anv  compensation  for  fifteen  day^s"  leave. 

Mr.  Grant.  There  is  no  provision  for  leave  of  absence  at  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  they  do  receive  a  leave  of  absence  by  grant 
of  the  Department,  do  they  receive  anv  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  They  lose  their  pay. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Will  you  not  please  explain  the  meaning  of  the  language 
in  the  provision  that  ''railway'  postal  clerks,  whose  duties  req^uire  them 
to  work  six  days  or  more  per  week  ? "  What  is  meant  by  "  six  days  or 
more  per  week?" 

Mr.  Grant.  Those  are  clerks  on  short  runs  for  which  no  lay-off,  the 
same  as  we  provide  for  a  clerk  on  a  long  run,  is  provided.  They  run 
every  day.  They  start  on  Monday  morningf  and  run  until  Saturdays 
night.  They  may  run  every  day.  '  Their  average  hours  of  duty  may 
be  long  and  their  hours  on  the  train  mav  be  short.  This  provision  is 
to  give  those  men  a  little  relief  during  tne  year. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Will  you  not  mention  such  a  route? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  run  from  Baltimore  to  Annapolis. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is  a  full  R.  P.  O.  car? 

Mr.  Grant.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  long  is  that  run? 

Mr.  Grant.  About  40  miles. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Going  out  and  back  the  same  day? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  that  would  be  considered  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  are  on  the  road  every  day. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Seven  da3"s  in  a  week? 

Mr.  Grant.  Some  of  them  are  and  some  six  days;  the  greater  part 
only  six  days. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  many  hours  will  the}"  average  each  day? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  can  not  tell  you.  We  never  figure  those  men  as  a 
class. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Can  you  just  make  an  estimate  of  the  hours  that  a  clerk 
on  that  run  will  average? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not  know  just  how  long  those  men  have  to  work 
before  they  leave  Baltimore  and  so  1  would  prefer  not  to  give  figures 
on  it,  to  make  an  estimate,  because  it  may  not  be  correct. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Can  you  state  how  long  those  clerks,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  actually  employed  in  .the  service. 

Mr.  Grant.  It  refers  to  a  class  of  men  who,  as  I  say,  work  every 
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da  J'  in  the  week  or  six  days  in  the  week,  and  probably  are  not  employed 
more  than  three  and  one-half  or  four  and  one-half  hours  in  eacn  day. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  would  be  the  time  spent  on  the  run  and  the  time 
necessarily  spent  on  the  cars  or  at  the  terminals  before  leaving? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shallenberoer:  1  would  like  to  sugorestan  amendment  at  this 
point,  a  second  proviso: 

And  provided  further.  That  the  Postmaster-General  may  allow  a  clerk  who  is  sick 
leave  of  al>sence  with  pay,  his  duties  to  be  performed  without  expense  to  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  period  for  which  he  is  granted  leave,  not  exceeding  thirty  days  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

The  effect  of  that  amendment  would  be  to  restore  a  practice  which 
had  been  in  vogue  for  years  and  would  in  effect  make  an  exception  of 
railway  postal  clerks,  who  are  now  unable  to  be  granted  any  leave  on 
account  of  sickness  whatever  if  in  excess  of  fifteen  days.  In  the  one 
case  where  they  do  not  perform  service  six  days  in  the  week  the  year 
round  and  do  not  get  any  leave  whatever  and  in  the  case  of  other 
clerks  who  do  perform  six  days  a  week  service.  1  deem  it  equitable 
and  just  that  these  clerks  of  the  Railwaj'  Mail  Service  should  have  that 
practice  reaffirmed  in  their  interest,  because  they  are  subjected  to 
more  exposure  than  clerks  in  post-offices,  hence  more  liable  to  be 
temporarily  sick,  even  permanently  indisposed. 

Again,  their  habits  being  necessarily  not  so  regular  as  clerks  in 
other  branches  of  the  postal  service,  they  are  more  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  to  dangers  of  sickness.  We  have  found  in  the  last  year 
that  man}'  eases  have  arisen,  not  many,  I  will  say,  but  some  cases 
have  arisen  which  seemed  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  that 
we  now  ask  to  be  lodged  in  the  Postmaster-General,  cases  which  we 
were  wholly  unable  to  meet,  because  of  the  decision  of  the  accounting 
officers,  l^herefore,  while  in  all  cases  this  would  not  be  granted,  I 
desire,  in  the  wording  of  this  amendment,  to  ask  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  may,  in  his  discretion,  allow  a  clerk  who  is  sick  leave  of 
absence  not  exceeding  thirty  days  without  expense  to  the  Department 
during  that  period. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  what  way  would  that  operate  to  the  benefit  of  the 
clerk? 

Mr.  Shallexberger.  It  would  continue  his  salary  to  him,  he  to 
supply  the  service. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  would  he  supply  the  service? 

Mr.  Sh ALLEN BERGER.  Mr.  Grant  can  better  explain  that.    • 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  can  he  supply  the  service  supposing  it  is  a  hundred 
dollar  clerk  or  a  clerk  in  charge? 

Mr.  Grant.  Under  the  present  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  if  one  of 
our  clerks  in  charge  is  unfit  for  duty  on  account  of  sickness  his  pa}^  is 
cut  off  and  nobody  can  help  him.  If  this  proviso  is  inserted,  another 
clerk  can  go  and  do  his  work  for  him. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Would  it  require  another  clerks 

Mr.  (jRANT.  As  a  rule,  yes,  sir;  or  a  rearrangement  whereby  his 
second  clerk,  the  next  in  the  grade,  might  do  the  work.  It  simply 
gives  the  clerks  a  little  opportunity  to  help  each  other  and  absolutely 
does  not  cut  their  pay  right  off  the  moment  they  are  sick.  The  present 
arrangement  is  a  very  sore  point  with  all  the  men.  They  think  they 
are  not  given  the  same  consideration,  possibly,  that  others  are.  That 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the}^  had  that  privilege  for  a  great  many 
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years  and  I  clo  not  see  that  it  hurts  anybody.  It  certainlj^  is  not  going 
to  cost  the  Government  anything.  It  is  ^oing  to  satisfy  the  men  to  a 
large  extent  and  relieve  them  in  some  trying  cases. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then,  I  understand,  if  you  had  a  clerk  in  charge,  on 
sick  leave,  you  would  employ  a  clerk  in  a  lower  grade  to  perform  his 
services? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

'Mr.  Snapp  And  thereby  save  to  himself  the  difference  in  the  salary 
or  the  difference  between  his  salary  and  what  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  pa}^  the  substitute? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  would  be  the  practical  effect  of  it  in  some  cases, 
for  the  limited  period  mentioned  in  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Who  gets  the  pay  now,  how  are  they  paid  now? 

Mr.  Grant.  If  a  clerk  is  sick  and  unable  to  perform  his  duties,  his 
pay  is  cut  right  off. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Who  gets  it? 

Mr.  Grant.  It  remains  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  man  who  takes  his  place  of  course  is  paid? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  At  what  grade  is  he  paid?  Is  he  paid  the  salary 
that  the  sick  clerk  was  receiving? 

Mr.  (Jrant.  »800. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Then  an  J8(X)  man  would  till  the  position  of  a  $1,200 
or  $1,400  man? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  might  say  that  the  clerks  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Service  deem  thia  an  equitable  provision  for  the  reason  that 
Department  clerks  may  be  allowed  thirty  days  with  full  pay  by  the 
Postmaster-General  when  sick,  and  they  only  ask  that  thej^  may  be 
allowed  the  difference  between  their  full  pay  and  what  their  substitutes 
get. 
•    Mr.  Stafford.  Doe«  your  provision  provide  for  the  difference? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  does  not.  It  provides  for  no  additional 
expense  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  there  not  be  this  difference  in  the  actual 
working  of  such  a  practice,  that  while  in  the  case  of  the  Department 
clerk,  of  whom  there  has  been  considerable  criticism,  that  it  has  been 
greatly  abused,  that  they  are  the  clerks  here  under  the  immediate 
supervision,  or  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  they  are  really  sick  or 
not,  while  in  the  case  of  the  railway  mail  clerk,  do  you  not  have  to 
act  largely  upon  their  statement,  and  therefore  the  Department  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  determine  whether  they  were  really  ill  or  not? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  clerk  is  always  required  to  furnish  a  physician's 
certificate. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  a  clerk  in  the  Department  required  to  furnish  a 
phvsician's  certificate  also? 

Mr,  Grant.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  not  this  privilege  in  the  Department  been 
abused  considerably',  and  has  there  not  been  considerable  criticism  of 
the  practice  because  of  its  abuse  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Stone,  the  chief  olerk,  can  answer  that 
question,  and  I  suggest  that  he  do  so. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  commonly  said  that  it  has  been 
abused,  but  when  a  particular  case  comes  up  before  us  for  recommen- 
dation for  extension  under  that  law  w^e  exercise  our  best  judgment, 
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and  we  would  not  recommend  an  extension  if  we  had  evidence  that  the 
clerk  was  abusing  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  is  no  question  whatsoever  so  far  as  j'our 
Department  is  concerned,  Mr.  Stone,  but  that  you  would  not  counte- 
nance any  abuse  whatsoever,  but  it  has  developed  into  a  practice  that 
this  thirty -day  leave  has  been  considered  a  vacation  period,  and  it  has 
been  criticized  very  severelv. 

Mr.  GrARDNER.  I  would  like  to  interrupt  you  right  there  to  ask  Mr. 
Grant  if  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Department  now  that  when  a  clerk  of 
a  lower  grade  takes  the  place  of  a  clerk  of  a  higher  grade,  he  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  the  salar^^  that  he  was  drawing?  Now,  I  think  this 
matter  was  exajiined  into  pretty  thoroughly  last  year,  and  that  it  was 
brought  out,  and  I  think  the  view  was  indorsed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Department,  that  the  matter  of  a  clerk  having  his  service  performed 
by  one  of  a  lower  grade,  and  the  absent  clerk  receiving  the  difference 
between  the  clerk 'of  the  lower  grade  and  the  absent  man,  had  devel- 
oped into  an  abuse;  and  that  there  had  been  a  determination  arrived 
at  after  discussion,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  as  I  thought, 
that  the  man  performing  the  work  of  the  absent  clerk  should  receive, 
not  the  pay  of  his  grade,  but  the  pav  for  the  work  which  he  performs, 
so  that  each  clerk  should  receive  witliout  respect  to  his  ordinary  grade^ 
pay  for  the  work  which  was  actually  done;  and  to  accomplish  that 
purpose  this  provision  was  put  in  the  law. 

That  hereafter  when  any  clerk  in  post-offices  of  the  first  and  second  claas,  or  in 
the  Kailway  Mail  Service,  or  any  letter  carrier  in  the  city  free-delivery  service,  is 
absent  from  duty  from  any  cause  other  than  the  fifteen  days'  annual  leave  with  pay 
allowed  by  law,'the  Postuiaster-General,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
may  authorize  the  employment  of  a  substitute  for  such  work,  and  payment  therefor 
from  the  lapsed  salary  of  such  absent  clerk  or  letter  carrier  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  pay  of  the  grade  of  the  work  performed  by  such  substitute. 

Now,  the  intention  of.  that  language  was  to  give  the  man  who  took 
the  place  that  pay.  Do  I  understand  from  the  answer  that  Mr.  Grant 
gave  that  the  law  has  not  been  so  construed,  and  that  those  perforuiing 
work, have  not  received  that  grade  of  pay? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  understood  the  law  to  be  as  I  stated 
and  as  Mr.  Grant  has  answered,  that  it  works  a  hardship  to  our  clerks 
to  an  extent  which  has  led  to  very  great  discontent  among  them  and 
to  an  appeal  for  this  recommendation  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  asked  Mr.  Grant  who  now  received  the  pay  for 
the  work  done  by  a  clerk  of  a  lower  grade  who  took  the  place  of  a 
clerk  of  a  higher  grade,  and  1  understood  his  answer  to  be  distinctly 
that  the  'clerk  of  the  lower  grade  received  the  pay  of  his  grade  as 
clerk. 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  true,  because  the  clerk  who  is  put  on  the  place 
of  the  clerk  who  is  disabled — that  is,  the  person  who  is  put  on  in  place 
of  a  clerk  disabled — is  a  substitute,  and  the  pay  of  a  substitute  or 
acting  clerk  is  $800  per  annum.  The  effect  of  the  law  is  that  our 
higher  grade  clerks  have  to  perform  the  duty  of  the  man  who  is  absent. 
The  lower  grade  man,  the  substitute,  not  being  able  to  go  in  and  do 
the  work  of  the  man  absent,  is  not  entitled  to  the  pay  of  the  clerk  who 
is  absent;  he  is  only  entitled,  as  I  understand  the  intent  of  the  law,  to 
the  pay  for  the  character  of  work  that  he  does. 

ilr.  Gardner.  But  the  law  means,  as  I  have  always  understood  it, 
the  character  of  work  he  does  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Snapp.  I  understood  him  to  sa^'  that  with  a  car  and  crew  of 
five,  if  the  clerk  in  charge  should  be  absent,  on  sick  leave,  the  next 
clerk  would  take  his  place,  and  so  on  up;  and  the  additional  clerk 
necessary  to  make  up  tnat  crew  to  five  would  be  the  substitute  put  on 
at  the  bottom  at  $800;  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Grant.  Practically,  yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Nearly  so,  Mr.  Snapp.  That  substitute,  if  he  did 
the  work  of  some  clerk  under  this  provision  of  the  law  would  get  the 
grade  of  that  clerk;  but  the  construction  of  the  law,  and  its  intent  was 
to  change  the  salary  of  all  of  them  during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  1  never  so  understood  it. 
'  Mr.  Grant.  He  could  not  get  an}'  more. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  did  3'ou  understand  that  language  to  mean,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  M^^  recollection  is  that  the  amendment  came  about 
in  this  way:  It  was  tirat  recommended  from  the  First  Assistant  Post- 
master-General's Office  on  account  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
offices  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  if  that  was  made  applicable  solely  to  the  post-office  clerks  of  the 
offices  of  the  first  and  second  classes  it  might  be  construed  tp  discrimi- 
nate, omitting  as  it  did  the  carriers  in  cities  and  the  railway-mail  clerks, 
and  as  the  result  of  that  suggestion  the  proposed  amendment  was  modi- 
fied to  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  current  law,  and  that  its 
intention  was  with  reference  to  the  milway-mail  clerks  not  to  advance 
each  of  the  several  graded  clerks  in  salary  for  a  limited  period  when  that 
higher  clerk  was  absent  from  duty,  but  to  avoid  the  practice  of  one 
clerk  of  a  higher  grade  receiving  full  pay  for  his  grade  during  the 
period  of  his  absence  and  employing  a  substitute  for  that  time. 

And  that  the  practical  operation  of  the  amendment  would  be  that  if 
the  service  reall  v  needed  an  additional  individual  w  ho,  though  he  might 
not  be  sufficiently  competent,  or  of  sufficient  experience  to  do  the  reg- 
ular work,  yet  the  absent  clerk  would  still  be  able  to  do  enough  work 
to  entitle  him  to  the  pay  of  the  substitute.  And.  therefore,  it  was 
construed  at  the  time  in  the  committee  to  mean  that  the  lapsed  salary, 
or  unused  salary,  the  unearned  salary  of  the  absent  clerk,  would  create 
a  fund  from  which  would  be  paid  any  additional  individual  who  might 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  service  during  the 
period  of  the  absence  of  the  high-grade  clerk  who  was  absent. 

But  I  don't  understand.  I  confess,  that  the  law  was  intended  that  if 
a  $1,500  milway  mail  cleik  was  absent,  either  on  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment through  family  affairs,  or  on  a  holiday,  or  through  sickness,  tliat 
the  If  1,400  man  should  temporarily  discharge  a  part  of  the  $1,500  man's 
work  and  be  entitled  to  tiie  additional  $100  a  year  at  the  time  of  the 
absence,  and  the  $1,300  man  and  the  $1,200  man  should  move  up  to 
do  a  fractional  part  of  the  other  woVk  and  receive  additional  compen- 
sation, but  that  because  of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  $1,500  clerk 
an  individual  would  be  m-eded  to  assist  in  a  general  way  in  the  work 
of  the  car,  and  he  would  go  on  at  the  rate  during  that  period  of 
absence  of  $8(X)  a  year.  Now,  Mr.  Grant,  has  the  practice  been  in 
accordance  with  my  understanding  of  the  construction  5 

Mr.  (jrant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  (xeneral,  under  the  present  regulations,  who  selects  the 
substitute  to  take  the  place  of  a  clerk  on  sick  leave  i 

Mr.  Grant.  The  chief  clerk  usuallv. 
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Mr.  Shallexbergf.r.  Under  the  general  supervision  of  the  division 
superintendent. 

Mr.  Snafp.  If  this  amendment  that  is  proposed  should  be  adopted, 
wouldn't  it  leave  the  selection  of  the  substitute  to  the  clerk  that  was 
sick  if 

Mr.  Grant.  I  don't  understand  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Don't  you  intend  that  there  should  be  a  personal  arrange- 
ment between  this  clerk  and  some  other  clerk  who  would  perform  his 
service,  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  to  the  sick  clerk  a  portion  of  his  salaiy, 
thereby  leaving  to  Him  the  selection  of  the  substitute? 

Mr.  Grant.  In  practical  operation  the  clerk  who  is  sick  should 
notify  his  chief  clerk,  and  the  chief  clerk  would  instruct  some  substi- 
tute to  take  the  run. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Wouldn't  the  plain  operation  of  this  privilege  be  this — 
that  on  a  car  that  had  a  crew  of  nve  men  it  would  result  in  actual 
practice  in  giving  each  of  those  men  a  thirty -day  sick  leave  ea(*h  year, 
«ach  clerk  saving  to  himself  the  difference  between  his  salary  and  the 
salary  of  an  ^00  substitute? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  can  not  see  how  it  could  possibly  operate  that  way. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Don't  you  think  that  under  this  provision  each  member 
of  the  crew  would  claim  his  thirty  days'  sick  leave,  and  by  an  arrange- 
ment among  themselves  the  work  would  be  done  on  that  car  during 
that  five  months  by  the  employment  of  one  substitute,  thereby  saving 
to  each  clerk  the  difference  between  his  salary,  the  salary  of  his  grade, 
and  the  salary  of  a  substitute  ? 

Mr.  Shallen^erger.  Only  one  month  is  involved. 

Mr.  Snapp.  One  month  for  each  man,  General.  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  Mr.  Grant? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  an  extreme  way  of  stating  it,  but  1  can  not  deny 
but  that  might  be  done.  It  would  contemplate,  nowever,  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  service  would  not  know  a  thing  about  what  was  going  on, 
and  that  a  man  could  obtain  a  ph\'sician's  certificate  falsely. 

Mr.  Snapp.  General  Shallenberger  only  a  few  moments  ago  men- 
tioned the  reasons  why  sickness  is  more  likely  to  occur  among  railway- 
mail  clerks  than  clerks  that  are  in  other  branches  of  the  postal  service; 
and  would  it  be  at  all  out  of  the  way  to  anticipate,  if  this  provision 
were  enacted,  that  in  a  crew  of  .five  men  each  one  of  them  would  be 
sick  for  this  thirty  days  allowed  by  law  in  each  year? 

Mr.  Grant.  If  the  clerk  in  the  crew  was  actually  sick  for  thirt}'^ 
days  during  the  vear  I  think  that  that  provision  shouhl  apply  to  him. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking.  That  may  be  true,  but 
I  am  trying  to  ascertain  if  in  your  judgment  it  would  not  result  in 
this  way — that  in  every  crew,  say  of  5  men,  there  would  be  five 
months  of  sick  leave,  and  that  each  of  those  clerks  would  save  to  him- 
self while  on  such  leave  the  difference  between  his  salary  and  the 
salary  of  a  substitute  at  §800  a  year? 

Mr.  Shaixenberger.  1  would  like  to  reply  that  that  is  not  a  fair 
assumption.  While  it  is  possible  that  5  clerks  out  of  a  crew,  being 
all  the  clerks  in  the  crew,  would  be  entitled  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Postmaster-General  to  the  privileges  of  ^this  leave,  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  5  clerks  in  any  one  year  would  come  within  its  pro- 
visions, just  as  it  is  highly  improbable  that  in  a  room  in  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  5  clerks  are  employed  they  would  all  avail  them- 
selves of  the  present  law  which  permits  the  Postmaster-General  to 
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give  them  thirty  days'  leave  in  the  event  they  are  detained  by  serious 
illness. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  go  to  the  item  for  acting  clerks  in  place 
of  clerks  injured  while  on  duty— $100,000.  Has  the  Department,  Mr. 
Shallenberger,  made  any  inquiry  during  the  last  fiscal  year  upon  the 
point  that  I  suggested  last  year  of  a  closer  scrutiny  as  to  the  real  disa- 
bility of  injurea  clerks,  and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  were  being 
given  longer  periods  for  their  recovery  than  their  disabilities  really 
required 'if 

Mr.  Shallenbkrger.  It  has,  with  the  general  result  of  ascertain- 
ing that  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  when  there  is  any  abuse  of  the  privi- 
lege. Those  cases  have  been  reported  to  us,  and  have  resulted  in 
stricter  regulations  and  instructions  to  our  division  superintendents 
with  reference  to  the  scrutiny  of  certificates  of  phy^sicians  in  all  such 
cases,  as  well  as  a  personal  observation,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  the 
condition  of  the  clerk  alleged  to  be  injured. 

The  Chairman.  You  require  certificates  from  physicians,  do  you? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  all  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  accept  the  certificate  of  any  physician  who 
happens  to  file  it,  regardless  of  his  relationship  to  the  clerks 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  '  We  do  not,  when  there  is  any  re^ison  what- 
ever to  suspect.  We  require  the  clerk  to  appear  before  a  physician 
to  be  selected  by  the  division  superintendent,  and  to  be  examined  at 
his  own  expense.  Again,  as  I  say,  we  have  charged  the  chief  clerk 
with  the  duty  of  personally  observing  the  physical  condition  of  the 
clerks  who  are  off  dutv  on  physician's  certificates,  so  that,  if  they  are 
able  to  do  the  work,  they  shall  be  at  once  examined. 

The  Chairman.  What  objection  would  there  be  to  requiring  these 
certificates  of  physicians  from  boards  of  pension  examining  surgeons; 
in  other  words,  establishing  the  practice  of  having  these  disabled  clerks 
appear  before  the  regularly  appointed  Federal  board  of  physicians  now 
organized  under  the  pension  service  if 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would  see  no  objection  to  that.  If  1  am  not 
wrong  in  the  statement,  we  have  requested  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
allow  anny  surgeons,  when  conveniently  located,  to  examine  our  postal 
clerks,  and  in  one  or  two  points  in  Texas,  Mr.  Gmnt,  we  have  had  that 
examination  made,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  Grant.  Only  one  that  I  recall  now. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Well,  in  at  least  one  case  the  army  surgeon 
did  make  an  examination,  when  we  desired  to  check  the  certificate  of  a 
family  physician. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  at  this  point  to  state  the  number  of 
clerks  killed  and  the  number  injured  during  the  past  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Grant.  Page  21  of  the  h'econd  Assistant's  report  shows  that 
there  were  357  casualties  to  mail  cars  during  last  year  in  which  clerks 
were  killed  or  injured.  The  number  of  killed  was  twelve,'125  seriously 
injured,  and  886  slightly  injured. 

The  Chairman.  A  thousand  dollars  is  paid  to  the  heirs  of  those  who 
were  killed,  which  would  make  $12,000.  The  remainder  of  the  expen- 
diture was  for  compensation  to  those  who  were  injured? 

Mr.  Grant.  Pay  for  substitutes  who  worked  for  thein.  There  was 
$68,502.40  expended  from  this  fund,  $12,000  of  that  being  for  deaths. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  was  paid  for  acting  clerks,  and 
what  proportion  for  the  injured  clerks? 
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Mr.  Grant.  In  1905  we  paid  altogether  $41,497.60. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  paid  from  this  appropriation  for 
acting  clerks  in  jjlace  of  clerks  injured  while  on  duty  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Hfty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  two  dollars  and 
forty  cents;  that  is,  deducting  $12,000  from  the  $68,502.40  for  the  12 
men  who  were  killed. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  this  $56,000  was  to  injured  clerks? 

Mr.  Shailgnberqer.  We  pay  nothing  to  injured  derks. 

Mr.  Grant.  The  only  payment  from  tnat  appropriation  is  to  acting 
clerks. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  those  killed? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  How  long  does  the  salary  of  the  injured  clerk  go  on? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  exceeding  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  paid  out  of  the  regular  allowance  for  clerk 
hire? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  later  figures  on  the  amount  actually  expended  are 
$70,428. 

The  Chairman.  That  amount  is  charged  to  this  account  for  1905,  do 
you  say  i 

Mr.  Stone.  Our  statistician  has  taken  it  from  the  auditor's  figures, 
the  latest. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  include  anything  in  this  service  left  over 
from  piior  years  'i  On  page  36  of  the  report  of  the  auditor  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1905,  appears  under 
the  railway  mail  services  expenditure,  '^for  injur}^  service  amount 
appropriated  including  the  special  acts  and  deficiencies,  $110,000. 
Expended,  $08,602.40.''' 

Mr.  Stone.  That  would  undoubtedly  be  correct  at  the  time  he  made 
that  report,  but  he  keeps  that  account  open,  and  any  other  payments 
that  come  in  are  charged  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  says  simply  June  30,  11)05, 

Mr.  Stone.  He  keeps  charging  to  that  year  an}'  items  that  come  in 
subsequently  if  they  are  to  be  charged  to  that  year.  He  closes  that 
account  for  purposes  of  that  report  with  the  September  account.  Sup- 
posing in  October  an  account  should  come  in  relating  to  June  or  May, 
it  would  be  probablv  added  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  \Vhat  account  could  come  in  in  October  of  the  injury 
to  a  clerk  prior  to  June  30,  1905? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  can  only  say  that  there  might  be  some  delayed  ac- 
counts.    I  know  that  is  the  case  as  to  all  items  of  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Auditor's  report  was  not 
made  public  until  the  last  of  November. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  may  be  true.  I  think  he  fixes  September  30  as 
the  day  for  closing  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  that  there  may  be  some  other  account 
chargeable  to  this  item? 

Mr.  Stone.  In  this  particular  one  I  should  think  from  the  nature 
of  the  work  that  there  would  be  very  few.  But  if  you  take  another 
item,  say  the  one  of  balances  due  foreign  countries,  and  transportation 
of  foreign  mails,  the  accounts  might  not  come  in  for  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  These  amounts  that  I  gave  I  took  from  the  auditor's 
report. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  so  understood. 
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Mr.  Gardner.  There  were  125  clerks  seriously  injured,  and  386 
slightly  injured,  the  last  fiscal  year.  I  understand  that  their  salary 
goes  on  during  the  period  of  their  incapacity  by  the  injury  to  not 
exceed  one  year.  Now,  that  makes  an  aggregate  of  511  clerks  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  that  are  off  duty  because  of  injury.  I  wanted 
to  inquire  how  you  estimate  the  amount  of  clerk  hire  for  the  year.  I 
understand  thev  are  paid  out  of  the  apf)ropriation  for  clerk  hire.  Is 
there,  then  in  the  clerk-hire  item  a  contingency  amount  which  ran  be 
applied  for  a  greater  or  less  period  for  511  men,  a  period  which  we 
can  only  surmised 

Mr.  Shallknbkr(}ER.  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  reason 
to  consider  these  clerks  that  are  injured  in  service  as  affecting  the  item 
of  appropriation.  Their  salary  varies  for  the  entire  year.  The  only 
effect  to  be  considered  is  the  probable  amount  necessary  to  pay  acting 
clerks  who  are  employed  to  take  their  place. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  that  is  a  separate  item  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  A  separate  item. 

Mr.  Gardner.  So  that  it  is  segregated. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  keep  any  record  at  all  of  what  may  be  paid  in 
an}'  instance  to  the  injured  clerk,  or  to  the  family  or  representative  of 
the  clerk  who  is  killed  by  the  railroad  company? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  keep  records — the  records  of  our  pay- 
ments to  acting  clerks  covering  the  period.  We  keep  no  record  of 
the  money  paid  to  the  injured  clerk,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
his  regular  salarv. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Vou  do  not  understand  my  question. 

(Question  read  by  the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  ^\  e  keep  no  such  record. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  ever  obtain  any  information  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Only  indirectly. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Of  course  you  understand,  I  presume,  as  I  do,  that  these 
clerks,  so  far  as  the  railroad  companies  are  concerned,  are  passengers, 
and  they  have  their  remedy  in  case  of  injury  or  death  the  same  as  the 
passenger.  1  was  trying  to  ascertain,  if  you  knew,  how  much  in  any 
single  case  that  you  might  know  of  had  been  paid  by  a  railroad  com- 
pany to  an  injured  clerk  or  representative  of  the  clerk  who  had  been 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  no  official  information  or  record. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  other  words,  they  have  two  remedies — one  against 
the  railroad  company— and  they  are  also  entitled  under  the  law  to  one 
year's  salary  in  case  of  injury  and  §1.000  in  case  of  death.  1  was  try- 
ing to  ascertain  if  you  knew  what  had  been  the  payments  in  any  cases 
by  railroad  companies. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Well,  we  have  no  official  information  on  that 
point.  It  has  l)een  an  interesting  question  to  me,  as  it  suggests  itself 
to  your  mind. 

Mr.  Snapp.  It  strikes  me  that  the  allowances  and  payments  made  bjr 
the  Government  in  these  cases  might  properly  depend  upon  each  indi- 
vidual case,  on  the  amount  that  this  passenger — this  railway-mail  clerk 
who  is  a  passenger — receives  from  the  railroad  company  who  is  respon- 
sible for  his  injury  or  death. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  payment  bv  the  Government  would  be 
indeKnitely  delayed  if  we  should  wait  on  litigation  at  all  in  these  cases. 
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iMr.  Stafford.  Do  the  railway  mail -clerks  surrender  any  right  that 
a  passenger  would  have,  by  their  service,  if  they  are  injured  while 
traveling  in  the  R.  P.  O.  cars? 

Mr.  Sh ALLEN berger.  1  am  not  advised  that  they  do;  1  think  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  are  no  conditions  exacted  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany, and  none  prescribed  by  the  Department,  in  the  ceitificate  that  is 
issued  them  by  the  Department? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Sha  lenberger,  this  particular  item  of  aopro- 

J)riation  is  for  two  purposes,  asl  undersUindf  it;  if  a  clerk  is  killea,  his 
eml  representatives  are  entitled  to  $1,000;  if  a  clerk  is  injured,  not 
killed,  he  simply  draws  his  regular  pay  during  the  period  of  his  dis- 
abilities to  the  extent  of  being  unable  to  return  to  work,  but  is  paid 
his  salary  out  of  the  regular  railway  mail  service  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  there  is  no  death,  simply  an  injury,  then  the 
only  charge  on  this  appropriation  is  for  acting  clerks  who  perform  the 
service  of  a  disabled  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  a  clerk  is  injured,  say,  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  dies  in  the  following  September.  Would  the  thousand 
dollars  due  his  legal  representatives  oe  paid  out  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  durmg  which  the  injury  occurred,  or  during  the 
year  the  death  occurred  ? 

Mr.  (iRANT.  We  have  never  had  a  case  like  that  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  understand  wh}^  there  can  be  any  account, 
as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stone,  coming  up  after  the  tiscal  year,  because  if 
the  clerk  is  injured  or  disabled  for  service,  he  is  paid  out  of  the  regular 
appropriation  for  clerk  hire  for  that  tiscal  year;  and  if  the  period  of  dis- 
ability lapse  over  into  a  subsec^uent  tiscal  year,  he  is  then  paid  out  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  subsequent  tiscal  year.  Hence  there  is  no  amount 
to  be  charged  back  against  the  old  appropriation;  and  if  the  acting 
clerk  who  performs  that  service,  for  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  during  the 
disability  is  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year,  it  that  period  of  omplo3^ment  lapses  over  into  the  subse- 
quent fiscal  year,  the  remainder  of  his  pay  as  acting  clerk  is  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  subsequent  tiscal  year. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  the  appropriation  is  continued. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  have  to  be  continued.  Here,  we  make 
an  appropriation  for  milway  mail  clerks  for  the  fiscal  3'ear  1905,  and 
one  of  these  clerks  is  injured  during  the  year  1J)05.  An  acting  clerk 
is  designated  to  take  his  work,  and  that  acting  clerk  is  paid  out  of  this 
item  that  we  are  now  considering  during  the  disability  of  the  injured 
clerk.  If  the  injured  and  disabled  clerk  continued  beyond  the  end  of 
that  fiscal  year,  then  the  services  of  the  acting  clerk  are  paid  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  such  portion  as  he  performs,  out  of  the  subsequent 
appropriation,  oiit  of  the  new  appropriation. 

Mr.  Stone.  Suppose  that  the  acting  clerk  performs  the  service  in 
general,  and  suppose  that  he  received  nis  payment  through  some  post- 
master, and  the  postmaster's  account  for  tnat  quarter  had  not  actually 
been  finally  settled  by  the  Auditor  until  after  September  30 

The  Chairman.  Do  postmasters  pay  railway  mail  clerks? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  postmaster's  account  would  include  the  pay- 
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ment  for  this  service,  then  they*  would  have  to  await  the  adjustment  of 
the  postmaster's  accounts  if 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  were  12  railway  mail 
clerks  killed  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Now,  does  that  mean  simply  that 
12  died  as  the  result  of  railroad  accidents  in  the  last  tiscal  year? 

Mr.  Grant.  So  far  as  we  know. 

Mr.  ( JARDNER.  Or  does  it  mean  that  they  died  during  that  year  as 
the  result  of  injuries  which  occurred  at  some  time  or  other? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  the  number  that  were  killed  outright,  or  died 
as  a  direct  result  of  their  injuries. 

Mr.  Gardner.  But  did  tney  incur  injury  within  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  they  died? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (Jardner.  I  would  not  suppose  that  would  always  happen. 
Suppose  that  on  the  10th  day  of  next  June  there  is  a  railroad  accident 
when  one  or  more  postal  clerks  are  serioush'^  injured,  and  they  die  the 
f oUowingf  Aujs^ust.  In  November  and  December  you  make  your  annual 
report.  Would  you  report  those  clerks  as  killed  in  that  fiscal  year, 
having  died  in  Auofust,  or  killed  in  the  previous  tiscal  year,  having 
been  injured  in  June? 

Mr.  Stone.  In  the  year  in  which  they  actually  died.  Supposing 
the  clerk  died  in  June,  the  thousand  dollars  would  be  chargeable  to 
that  fiscal  y«^ar,  say  1905.  The  Auditor  must  find  out  who  the  proper 
person,  the  legal  representative,  is  to  whom  the  money  shall  be  paid. 
Supposing  his  investigation  should  not  be  completed  until  ^fter  Sep- 
tember 30,  there  then  would  be  a  thousand  dollars  to  charge  back. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  the  point  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  this  diminishing  amount  of  expenditure  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  of  more  than  $13,000  bejen  due  to  the  increased  exac- 
tions in  requiring  the  postal  clerks  to  show  that  they  are  ill  and 
obliged  to  be  absent  from  duty,  or  is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
not  so  many  persons  injured  who  had  substitute*^  take  their  places? 

Mr.  (trant.  I  think  it  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  we  are  watching 
those  cases  closer,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  so  many 
serious  injuries. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  the  year  before  were  seriously  injured? 

Mr.  Stone.  Ninety. 


Mr.  Stafford.  Ninety  as  compared  with  12 


Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  would  result  in  a  diminishing  amount  in  the 
item  for  the  year  prior  rather  than  an  increased 

Mr.  Stone.  It  might  and  it  might  not,  depending  upon  how  long 
the  individual  disabilities  continued. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  average  length  of  absence  of  those  seri- 
ously injured  clerks  who  are  obliged  to  remain  away  from  the  service? 

Mr.  (tRant.  We  have  no  figures;  we  have  not  compiled  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  data  as  to  the  amount  of  money  paid 
in  salaries  to  injured  clerks  who  were  so  disabled  that  they  could  not 
perform  service  during  the  tiscal  year  1905  < 

Mr.  Grant.  We  have  never  figured  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  actual  necessary  expenses  of 
general  superintendent,  assistant  geneml  superintendent,  chief  clerk, 
etc.     I  notice  in  your  recommendation  that  you  modify  the  language 
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SO  as  to  include  the  ^^ division  of  railway  mail  service/"'  Is  that  lan- 
guage recommended  in  view  of  the  recommendation  for  the  transfer 
of  these  officers  to  the  departmental  service,  so  that  that  service  will 
hereafter  he  known  as  the  division  of  railway  mail  service? 

Mr.  Shallenbercjer.  It  is  made  to  conform  to  the  regulations 
authorized  and  directed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

The  Chairman.  And  if*  those  officials  should  not  be  transferred  to 
the  legislative  bill,  then  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  this  language, 
** Division  of  Railway  Mail  Service."    Is  that  corrects 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  This  language  would  obtain  under  the  gen- 
eral authority  granted  the  Postmaster-General  to  reorganize  his  Depart- 
ment and  classify  it  as  may  seem  best  to  him.  It  would  still  be,  in 
postal  phraseolog3\  the  Division  of  Railway  Mail  Service. 

The  Chairman.^  >A'hether  transferred  or  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Whether  transferred  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  the  same  appropriation,  $21,000.  In 
view  of  the  expenditures  for  the  I  ist  fiscal  year  and  the  years  preced- 
ing of  a  little  over  $17,000  out  of  an  appropriation  of  $21,000,  do  you 
think  that  you  will  need  as  much  as  $21,000  for  this  item  during  the 
next  year?' 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Stone  will  answer. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  that  margin  is  none  too  large.  You  can  not 
estimate  the  exact  amount  of  travel  that  is  going  to  be  done  by  these 
oiBcials. 

Mr.  Staffokd.  Do  any  of  the  men  who  have  an  allowance  provided 
for  in  this  item  receive  any  stipulated  per  diem  allowance ) 

Mr.  Stone.  Thev  do  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  any  of  these  men  here  stated  receive  a  certain 
amount  for  their  expenses  each  year? 

Mr.  Stone.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  allowance  is  held  as  low  as  possible,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  forbidden  to  exceed  the  limit  of 
appropriation,  it  is  perhaps  more  necessary  than  ever  before  that 
there  should  not  be  a  close  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  top  of  page  32,  in  the  first  line,  you  recom- 
mend the  insertion  in  the  law  of  the  word  '^  post-office,"  so  that  the 
item  of  expenditure  will  read:  '"While  actually  traveling  on  business 
of  the  Post-Office  Department,"  in  place  of  the  words  "  W  hile  actually 
traveling  on  business  of  the  Department."  Is  that  just  simph'  to 
change  the  phraseology  or  is  it  contemplated  to  use  any  officials  in 
traveling  upon  business  other  than  that  affecting  railway  mail  service? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  has  not  been  so  contemplated.  This  is  a 
change  of  phraseology  in  order  to  make  it  a  little  more  specific. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  whether  the  clerks  that 
have  been  recommended  for  transfer  to  the  legislative  bill  be  inserted 
there  or  not,  the  change  of  phraseology  shall  remain  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  his  recommendation. 

The  next  item  is  for  rent,  light,  fuel,  telegraph,  and  miscellaneous 
office  expenses,  schedules  of  mail  trains,  telepnone  service,  typewriting 
machines,  and  badges  for  railway  postal  clerks,  $68,500. 

Mr.  Shali^enberger.  That  is  the  same  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  wish  to  maintain  in  this  item  "type- 
writing machines"  instead  of  depending  upon  the  supply  division  for 
such  typewriters,  as  is  the  case  in  other  branches  of  the  postal  service? 
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?^  irif/»n(lod  to  cover  the  necessary 


nUnT  typewriting  machines? 


.^  •M^Jv^vriti^g  machines"  should  be 

X  .'wax   mail  service  under  the  Second 

I  hv^T  mH)ur>e  upon  the  supply  division 

fv  «<^t^jurtte  amount  were  added  to  that 
tv     *:v>j«  this. 

*    \*N«  n^gard  as  the  adequate  amount? 
.  V  ^i^t<^  tnat  in  reference  to  the  individual 
'  )4HMr'  f  iuMii  through  the  purchasing  agent  now. 
, '    %i;nui  so:  hut  my  understanding  also  is  that 
V >  ^x  -^ol  wculiar  to  any  one  feature  of  the  service 
•  V  ,"^11  tlie  supply  division,  hut  items  like  mail 
»  \  ^ysnilinr  to  a  division  are  retained  in  the  appro- 
x-.nu  and  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
V  X   ;.ut  I  inquired  whether  there  were  any  peculiar 
s\N  that  you  were  interested  in. 
\      \x*  -x^^on  for  that. 

xH\\    It  the  words  '' typewriting  machines"  should  be 
^  >  iJoiiK  what  amount  of  the  appropriation  of  $68,500 
V     .  ,  .  '  tor  thi>  next  fiscal  vear? 

^  v\»     I  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  office  to  get  that. 
^  -.  V  \>»\\.  Will  you  please  furnish  us  that  information? 
vv\i    Vos,  sir. 
\.      X  vttx^Kiv   What  premises  are  provided  for  in  that  item  in  the 

^s  u  lijrht,  and  fuel? 
\.     v^AVNt\   Hont  for  division  superintendents'  offices,  chief  clerks* 
vv.       Those  arc  the  only  items  of  rent. 
\.-.  MvKMiKi).  Are  those  offices  in  cities  which  have  no  Govern- 

\l»\  Ukant.  Ves,  sir;  and  where  we  have  no  accommodations  in 
vu^xovnment  buildings. 

\h\  Staki-^)!*!).  It  is  the  practice  to.  have  these  offices  located  in 
Vio\ eminent  l)uildings  wherever  the}' have  adequate  accommodations? 

\li\  (iKANT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Stafford.  How  much  is  expended  for  rent,  light,  and  fuel; 
anvl  can  you  segregate  by  amounts  the  expenditures  for  the  various 
other  items  mentioned^ 

Mr.  (fUAXT.  I  haven't  the  figures  here,  but  we  have  them  in  the 
olliee. 

.Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  generally  is  required 
fi>r  each  of  these  respective  items  i 

Mr.  ( I  RANT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  1  would  like  to  have  that. 

The  (Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  per  diem  allowance  of  assistant 

superintendents.     You  ask  for  an  increase  of  $5,000,  from  $25,000  to 

I  #HO,(M»0.     Can  you  explain  the  necessity  for  that  increase  t     My  under- 

'  standing  is  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of  assistants  over 

the  present  law. 

'     Mr.  (trant.  The  amount  stated  was  too  low,  and  we  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  carry  us  through. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  was  expended  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
for  per  diem  allowances  for  assistant  superintendents? 

Mr.  Stonk.  That  was  formerly  carried  as  one  item,  $80,000,  and  for 
Other  nei^cssary  expenses  not  covered  by  per  diem,  all  included  origi-^ 
nally  in  one  item  of  $30,000.  The  committee  made  a  segregation  by 
which  not  exceeding  $5,000  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
result  was  that  last  year  for  the  per  diem  we  needed  more  money,  and 
for  the  other  item  in  the  bill  we  did  not  need  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  way  this  item  reads  now  it  would  increase  the 
appropriation  to  $32,500,  an  increase  of  $2,500.  For  what  purpose  is 
it  necessary  to  increase  that? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  per  diem  account  was  very  close  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  expended  for  per  diem  last  year 

Mr.  Grant.  The  unexpended  balance  was  $554. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wjis  expended  for  necessary  official  ex 


penses  not  covered  by  per  diem  ? 
Mr.  Grant.  I  havens  gc 


got  that  here. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  have  not  the  separate  items. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  you  will  run  back  for  a  series  of  years 
you  will  see  that  we  do  not  expend  the  money  in  that  item,  no  matter 
how  much  is  appropriated. 

The  Chairman,  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  am  trying  to  learn  the 
necessity  for  a  further  increase. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  appropriation  ran  so  close,  however,  last 
year,  that  we  feared  that  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may  require  us 
to  use  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  answer  all  of  the  purposes  of  this 
service  if  an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  per  diem  allowances  of 
assistant  supermtendents  $25,000,  and  for  their  necessary  official 
expenses  not  covered  by  their  per  diem  allowance  not  exceed!  ng  $2,500  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  that  would  be  running  too  close.  Unless  we 
have  enoiigh  money  to  insure  our  being  able  to  pay  the  per  diem  when 
the  men  are  traveling,  we  may  reach  the  condition  where  we  will  have 
to  stop  the  men  traveling,  because  we  would  not  have  an}'  mone^^  to 
cover  that  expense. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  1  understand  it,  one  of  the  23  men  who  is  pro- 
vided for  here  is  located  at  Honolulu.  He  is  not  required  to  travel 
every  da}^  or  two,  is  he? 

Mr.  Stone.  He  is  only  one  man  out  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  that  one  man,  how  man\^  days  in  the  yeai'  is 
he  obliged  to  travel  to  entitle  him  to  a  per  diem  allowance? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  He  is  not  entitled  to  a  per  diem  allowance 
any  day  on  which  he  does  not  travel. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understand  under  the  hiw  he  is  not,  but  I  am  trj'- 
ing  to  ascertain  how  many  days  in  the  year  h »  does  receive,  by  reason 
of  his  Avork  under  the  law,  compensation  b}'  reason  of  the  per  diem 
allowance  being  allowed. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  couipilation  from  the  several  month Iv 
accounts  could  be  made  quite  easily  and  show  the  exact  number  of  days 
allowed  by  the  Auditor  in  each  month. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  ctin  be  computed,  but  what  I 
want  to  ascertain  is  how  manj^  days  he  is  obliged  to  get  out  and  away 
from  his  domicile  or  designated  headquarters  in  order  to  entitle  him 
to  a  per  diem  allowance. 
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Mr.  Gardner.  There  were  125  clerks  seriously  injured,  and  386 
slightly  injured,  the  last  fiscal  year.  I  understand  that  their  salary 
goes  on  during  the  period  of  their  incapacity  by  the  injury  to  not 
exceed  one  year.  Now,  that  makes  an  aggregate  of  511  clerks  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  that  are  off  duty  because  of  injur3\  I  wanted 
to  inquire  how  you  estimate  the  amount  of  clerk  hire  for  the  year.  I 
understand  they  are  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  clerk  hire.  Is 
there,  then  in  the  clerk-hire  item  a  contingency  amount  which  i-an  be 
applied  for  a  greater  or  less  period  for  511  men,  a  period  which  we 
can  only  surmised 

Mr.  Siiallenbkrger.  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  reason 
to  consider  these  clerks  that  are  injured  in  service  as  affecting  the  item 
of  appropriation.  Their  salary  varies  for  the  entire  year.  The  only 
effect  to  be  considered  is  the  probable  amount  necessary  to  pay  acting 
clerks  who  are  employed  to  take  their  place. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  that  is  a  separate  item  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  A  separate  item. 

Mr.  Gardner.  So  that  it  is  segregated. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  keep  any  record  at  all  of  what  may  be  paid  in 
any  instance  to  the  injured  clerk,  or  to  the  family  or  representative  of 
the  clerk  who  is  killed  by  the  railroad  company  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  keep  records — tne  records  of  our  pay- 
ments to  acting  clerks  covering  the  period.  We  keep  no  record  of 
the  money  paid  to  the  injured  clerk,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
his  regular  salary. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  do  not  understand  my  question. 

(Question  read  by  the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  \A  e  keep  no  such  record. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  ever  obtain  any  information  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Only  indirectly. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Of  course  you  understand,  I  presume,  as  I  do,  that  these 
clerks,  so  far  as  the  railroad  companies  are  concerned,  are  passengers, 
and  they  have  their  remedy  in  case  of  injuiy  or  death  the  same  as  the 
passenger.  1  was  trying  to  ascertain,  if  you  knew,  how  much  in  any 
single  case  that  you  might  know  of  had  been  paid  by  a  railroad  com- 
panv  to  an  injured  clerk  or  representative  of  the  clerk  who  had  been 
killed. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  no  official  information  or  record. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  other  words,  they  have  two  remedies — one  against 
the  railroad  company — and  they  are  also  entitled  under  the  law  to  one 
year's  salary  in  case  of  injury  and  $1,000  in  case  of  death.  1  was  try- 
ing to  ascertain  if  you  knew  what  had  been  the  payments  in  any  cases 
by  railroad  companies. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Well,  we  have  no  official  information  on  that 
point.  It  has  been  an  interesting  question  to  me,  as  it  suggests  itself 
to  your  mind. 

Mr.  Snapp.  It  strikes  me  that  the  allowances  and  payments  made  by 
the  Government  in  those  cases  might  properly  depend  upon  each  indi- 
vidual case,  on  the  amount  that  this  passenger — this  railway-mail  clerk 
who  is  a  passenger — receives  from  the  railroad  company  who  is  respon- 
sible for  his  injury  or  death. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  payment  by  the  Government  would  be 
indefinitely  delayed  if  we  should  wait  on  litigation  at  all  in  these  cases. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Do  the  railway  mail -clerks  surrender  any  right  that 
a  passenger  would  have,  by  their  service,  if  they  are  injurea  while 
traveling  in  the  R.  P.  O.  cars^ 

Mr.  Su ALLEN BER6ER.  1  am  not  adviscd  that  they  do;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  are  no  conditions  exacted  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany, and  none  prescribed  by  the  Department,  in  the  certificate  that  is 
issued  them  by  the  Department? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  There  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sha  lenberger,  this  particular  item  of  appro- 

f)riation  is  for  two  purposes,  asl  understand  it;  if  a  clerk  is  killea,  his 
egal  representatives  are  entitled  to  $1,000;  if  a  clerk  is  injured,  not 
killed,  he  simply  draws  his  regular  pay  during  the  period  of  his  dis- 
abilities to  the  extent  of  being  unable  to  return  to  work,  but  is  paid 
his  salary  out  of  the  regular  railway  mail  service  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  there  is  no  death,  simply  an  injury,  then  the 
only  charge  on  this  appropriation  is  for  acting  clerks  who  perform  the 
service  of  a  disabled  clerk? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  a  clerk  is  injured,  say,  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  dies  in  the  following  September.  Would  the  thousand 
dollars  due  his  legal  representatives  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  during  which  the  injury  occurred,  or  during  the 
3^ ear  the  death  occurred? 

Mr.  (iRANT.  We  have  never  had  a  case  like  that  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  understand  why  there  can  be  any  account, 
as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stone,  coming  up  after  the  tisoal  year,  because  if 
the  clerk  is  injured  or  disabled  for  service,  he  is  paid  out  of  the  regular 
appropriation  for  clerk  hire  for  that  fiscal  year;  and  if  the  period  of  dis- 
ability lapse  over  into  a  subsec^uent  fiscal  year,  he  is  then  paid  out  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Hence  there  is  no  amount 
to  be  charged  back  against  the  old  appropriation;  and  if  the  acting 
clerk  who  performs  that  service,  for  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  during  the 
disability  is  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year,  if  that  period  of  emplovment  lapses  over  into  the  subse- 
quent fiscal  year,  the  remainder  of  his  pay  as  acting  clerk  is  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  the  appropriation  is  continued. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  have  to  be  continued.  Here,  we  make 
an  appropriation  for  mi  I  way  mail  clerks  for  the  fiscal  year  1905,  and 
one  of  these  clerks  is  injured  during  the  year  15)05.  An  acting  clerk 
is  designated  to  take  his  work,  and  that  acting  clerk  is  paid  out  of  this 
item  that  we  are  now  considering  during  the  disability  of  the  injured 
clerk.  If  the  injured  and  disabled  clerk  continued  beyond  the  end  of 
that  fiscal  year,  then  the  services  of  the  acting  clerk  are  paid  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  such  portion  as  he  performs,  out  of  the  subsequent 
appropriation,  out  of  the  new  appropriation. 

Mr.  Stone.  Suppose  that  the  acting  clerk  performs  the  service  in 
general,  and  suppose  that  he  received  nis  payment  through  some  post- 
master, and  the  jwstmaster's  account  for  tnat  quarter  had  not  actually 
been  finally  settled  by  the  Auditor  until  after  September  30 

The  Chairman.  Do  postmasters  pay  railway  mail  clerks? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  postmaster's  account  would  include  the  pay- 
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ment  for  this  service,  then  they*  would  have  to  await  the  adjustment  of 
the  postmaster's  accounts? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  were  12  railway  mail 
clerks  killed  in  the  last  iSscal  year.  Now,  does  that  mean  simply  that 
12  died  as  the  result  of  railroad  accidents  in  the  last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Grant.  So  far  as  we  know. 

Mr.  (lARDNER.  Or  does  it  mean  that  they  die<l  during  that  year  as 
the  result  of  injuries  which  occurred  at  some  time  or  otner? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  the  number  that  were  killed  outriorht,  or  died 
as  a  direct  result  of  their  injuries. 

Mr.  Gardner.  But  did  they  incur  injury  within  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  they  died? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  would  not  suppose  that  would  always  happen. 
Suppo>ie  that  on  the  10th  day  of  next  June  there  is  a  railroad  accident 
when  one  or  more  postal  clerks  are  seriousl}'^  injured,  and  they  die  the 
following  August.  In  November  and  December  you  make  your  annual 
report.  Would  you  report  those  clerks  as  killed  in  that  fiscal  year, 
having  died  in  Auorust,  or  killed  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  having 
been  injured  in  June? 

Mr.  Stone.  In  the  year  in  which  they  actually  died.  Supposing 
the  clerk  died  in  June,  the  thousand  dollars  would  be  chargeable  to 
that  fiscal  year,  say  1905.     The  Auditor  must  find  out  who  the  proper 

SBrson,  the  legal  representative,  is  to  whom  the  money  shall  be  paid, 
apposing  his  investigation  should  not  be  (completed  until  t^fter  Sep- 
tember 30,  there  then  would  be  a  thousand  dollars  to  charge  back. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  the  point  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  this  diminishing  amount  of  expenditure  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  of  more  than  $13,000  be.en  due  to  the  increased  exac- 
tions in  requiring  the  postal  clerks  to  show  that  they  are  ill  and 
obliged  to  be  absent  from  duty,  or  is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
not  so  many  persons  injured  who  had  substitutes  take  their  places? 

Mr.  (trant.  I  think  it  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  we  are  watching 
those  cases  closer,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  so  many 
serious  injuries. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  the  year  before  were  seriously  injured? 

Mr.  Stone.  Ninety. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Ninety  as  compared  with  125  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  would  result  in  a  diminishing  amount  in  the 
item  for  the  year  prior  rather  than  an  increase? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  might  and  it  mi^ht  not,  depending  upon  how  long 
the  individual  disabilities  continued. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  average  length  of  absence  of  those  seri- 
ously injured  clerks  who  are  obliged  to  remain  away  from  the  service? 

M'r.  Grant.  We  have  no  figures;  we  have  not  compiled  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  data  as  to  the  amount  of  money  paid 
in  salaries  to  injured  clerks  who  were  so  disabled  that  they  could  not 
perform  service  during  the  fiscal  year  1905? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  have  never  figured  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  actual  necessaiy  expenses  of 
general  superintendent,  assistant  genemi  superintendent,  chief  clerk, 
etc.     I  notice  in  your  recommendation  that  you  modify  the  language 
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SO  as  to  include  the  "'division  of  railway  mail  service."  Is  that  lan- 
guage recommended  in  view  of  the  recommendation  for  the  transfer 
of  these  officers  to  the  departmental  service,  so  that  that  service  will 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  division  of  railway  mail  service? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  made  to  conform  to  the  regulations 
authorized  and  directed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  those  officials  should  not  be  transferred  to 
the  legislative  bill,  then  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  this  language, 
'*  Division  of  Railway  Mail  Service."     Is  that  corrects 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  This  language  would  obtain  under  the  gen- 
eral authority  granted  the  Postmaster-General  to  reorganize  his  Depart- 
ment and  classify  it  as  may  seem  best  to  him.  It  would  still  be,  in 
postal  phraseology,  the  Division  of  Railway  Mail  Service. 

The  Chairman.  A\'hether  transferred  or  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Whether  transferred  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  the  same  appropriation,  $21,000.  In 
view  of  the  expenditures  for  the  I  ist  fiscal  year  and  the  years  preced- 
ing of  a  little  over  $17,000  out  of  an  appropriation  of  $21,000,  do  you 
think  that  you  will  need  as  much  as  $21,000  for  this  item  during  the 
next  year?' 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Stone  will  answer. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  that  margin  is  none  too  large.  You  can  not 
estimate  the  exact  amount  of  travel  that  is  going  to  be  done  by  those 
officials. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  any  of  the  men  who  have  an  allowance  provided 
for  in  this  item  receive  any  stipulated  per  diem  allowance  J 

Mr.  Stone.  Thev  do  not. 

Mr.  Stafford,  bo  any  of  these  men  here  stated  receive  a  certain 
amount  for  their  expenses  each  year^ 

Mr.  Stone.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  allowance  is  held  as  low  as  possible,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  forbidden  to  exceed  the  limit  of 
appropriation,  it  is  perhaps  more  necessary  than  ever  before  that 
tnere  should  not  be  a  close  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  top  of  page  32,  in  the  first  line,  you  recom- 
mend the  insertion  in  the  law  of  the  word  ^^post-office,"  so  that  the 
item  of  expenditure  will  read:  ''  While  actually  traveling  on  business 
of  the  Post-Office  Department,"  in  place  of  the  words  "  \A  hile  actually 
traveling  on  business  of  the  Department."  Is  that  just  simply  to 
change  the  phraseology  or  is  it  contemplated  to  use  any  officials  in 
traveling  upon  business  other  than  that  affecting  railway  mail  service? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  has  not  Ix^en  so  contemplated.  This  is  a 
change  of  phraseology  in  order  to  make  it  a  little  more  specific. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  whether  the  clerks  that 
have  been  recommended  for  transfer  to  the  legislative  bill  be  inserted 
there  or  not,  the  change  of  phraseolog}'  shall  remain? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  his  recommendation. 

The  next  item  is  for  rent,  li^ht,  fuel,  telegraph,  and  miscellaneous 
office  expenses,  schedules  of  mail  trains,  telepnone  service,  typewriting 
machines,  and  badges  for  railway  postal  clerks,  $58,500. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  the  same  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  wish  to  maintain  in  this  item  ''type- 
writing machines  "  instead  of  depending  upon  the  supply  division  for 
such  typewriters,  as  is  the  case  in  other  branches  of  the  postal  service? 
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Mr.  Grant.  The  appropriation  i8  intended  to  cover  the  necessary- 
supplies  at  division  headquarters. 

Tne  Chairman.  There  are  no  peculiar  typewriting  machines? 

Mr.  Stone.  No. 

The  Chairbian.  If  the  words  "typewriting  machines"  should  be 
omitted  from  this  item,  the  railway  mail  service  under  the  Second 
Assistant's  division,  would  still  have  recourse  upon  the  supply  division 
for  those  machines,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  the  adequate  amount  were  added  to  that 
appropriation,  and  deducted  from  this. 

The  Chairman.   What  do  you  regard  as  the  adequate  amount? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  could  not  state  that  in  reference  to  the  individual 
item.     Of  course  we  purchase  them  through  the  purchasing  agent  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  so;  but  my  understanding  also  is  that 
items  of  general  supplies  not  peculiar  to  any  one  feature  of  the  service 
are  included  in  what  we  call  the  supply  division,  but  items  like  mail 
baofs  and  things  that  are  peculiar  to  a  division  are  retained  in  the  appro- 
priation for  that  division,  and  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing that  consistency  that  I  inquired  whether  there  were  any  peculiar 
typewriting  machines  that  j^ou  were  interested  in. 

Mr.  Grant.  No  reason  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  words  ''typewriting  machines"  should  be 
mitted  from  this  item,  what  amount  of  the  appropriation  of  $68,500 
could  be  cut  off  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  office  to  get  that. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  furnish  us  that  information? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  premises  are  provided  for  in  that  item  in  the 
way  of  rent,  light,  and  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Rent  for  division  superintendents'  offices,  chief  clerks^ 
offices.     Those  are  the  only  items  of  rent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  those  offices  in  cities  which  have  no  Govern- 
ment building? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir;  and  where  we  have  no  accommodations  in 
Government  buildings. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  the  practice  ta  have  these  offices  located  in 
Government  buildings  wherever  they  have  adequate  accommodations? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  is  expended  for  rent,  light,  and  fuel; 
and  can  you  segregate  b}'^  amounts  the  expenditures  for  the  various 
other  items  mentioned? 

Mr.  Grant.  1  haven't  the  figures  here,  but  we  have  them  in  the 
office. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  generally  is  required 
for  each  of  these  respective  items? 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  1  would  like  to  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  per  diem  allowance  of  assistant 
superintendents.  You  ask  for  an  increase  of  $5,000,  from  $25,000  to 
$30,000.  Can  you  explain  the  necessity  for  that  incTease  i  My  under- 
standing is  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of  assistants  over 
the  piesent  law. 

•     Mr.  Grant.  The  amount  stated  was  too  low,  and  we  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  carry  us  through. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  was  expended  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
for  per  diem  allowances  for  assistant  superintendents? 

Mr.  Stone.  That  was  formerly  carried  as  one  item,  $80,000,  and  for 
other  necessary  expenses  not  covered  by  per  diem,  all  included  origi- 
nally  in  one  item  of  $30,000.  The  committee  made  a  segregation  by 
which  not  exceeding  $5,000  should  be  used  for  this  purpovso.  The 
result  was  that  last  year  for  the  per  diem  we  needed  more  money,  and 
for  the  other  item  in  the  bill  we  did  not  need  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  way  this  item  reads  now  it  would  increase  the 
appropriation  to  $32,500,  an  increase  of  $2,600.  For  wbat  purpose  is 
it  necessary  to  increase  that? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  per  diem  account  was  very  close  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  expended  for  per  diem  last  year 

Mr.  Grant.  The  unexpended  balance  was  $554. 

The  Chairman.   How  much  was  expended  for  necessary  official  ex 


penses  not  covered  by  per  diem  'i 
Mr.  Grant.  I  haven^t  gc 


got  that  here. 
Mr.  Stone.  We  have  not  the  separate  items. 
Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  you  will  run  back  for  a  series  of  years 

Jou  will  see  that  we  do  not  expend  the  money  in  that  item,  no  matter 
ow  much  is  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  on  that  account  that  I  am  trying  to  learn  the 
necessity  for  a  further  increase. 

Mr.  ^hallenbkroer.  The  appropriation  ran  so  close,  however,  last 
year,  that  we  fear/ed  that  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may  require  us 
to  use  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  answer  all  of  the  purposes  of  this 
service  if  an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  per  diem  allowances  of 
assistant  supenntendents  $25,000,  and  for  their  necessary  official 
expenses  not  covered  by  their  per  diem  allowance  not  exceeding  $2,500  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  that  would  be  running  too  dose.  Unless  we 
have  enough  money  to  insure  our  being  able  to  pay  the  per  diem  when 
the  men  are  traveling,  we  may  reach  the  condition  where  we  will  have 
to  stop  the  men  traveling,  because  we  would  not  have  any  monc}^  to 
cover  that  expense. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  1  understand  it,  one  of  the  23  men  who  is  pro- 
vided for  here  is  located  at  Honolulu.  He  is  not  required  to  travel 
every  day  or  two,  is  he  if 

Mr.  Stone.  He  is  only  one  man  out  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  that  one  man,  how  many  days  in  the  year  is 
he  obliged  to  travel  to  entitle  him  to  a  per  diem  allowance? 

Mr,  Shallenberger.  He  is  not  entitled  to  a  per  diem  allowance 
any  day  on  which  he  does  not  travel. 

Mr.  Stafford.  1  understand  under  the  law  he  is  not,  but  I  am  try- 
ing to  ascertain  how  many  days  in  the  year  li »  docs  receive,  by  reason 
of  his  work  under  the  law,  compensation  b}'  reason  of  the  per  diem 
allowance  being  allowed. 

Mr.  Shallenbercjer.  The  compilation  from  the  several  monthly 
accounts  could  be  made  quite  easily  and  show  the  exact  number  of  days 
allowed  by  the  Auditor  m  each  month. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  can  be  computed,  but  what  I 
want  to  ascertain  is  how  man}^  days  he  is  obliged  to  get  out  and  away 
from  his  domicile  or  designated  headquarters  in  order  to  entitle  him 
to  a  per  diem  allowance. 
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Mr.  Stone.  We  have  no  record  of  individual  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  approximate  estimate,  or  have  you 
a  case  as  to  how  many  days  on  an  average  is  paid  one  of  tliese 
assistant  superintendents  during  the  year  for  per  diem? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  such  information  has  beed  given  in 
previous  years,  but  I  do  not  now  remember. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  28  assistant  superintendents 
authorized.  Do  you  divide  that  28  into  the  $26,000,  which  would 
show  the  averiage  that  each  one  would  receive?  In  that  case  if  there 
were  a  less  number  employed  it  would  make  it  possible  for  a  larger 
average  per  diem  to  appear. 

Mr.  Stone.  1  can  only  say  that  nearly  all  of  those  men  are  traveling 
a  greater  part  of  the  time,  nearly  all  of  the  time — I  mean  all  of  them 
are  traveling — and  they  receive  their  per  diem  for  nearly  all  of  the 
year. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  stated  yesterday  that  about  18  of  the 
grade  of  $1,600  were  employed  on  the  1st  day  of  January;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  5  available  but  not  emploj'^ed.  On 
what  account  are  they  not  employed? 

Mr.  Stone.  There  were  18  of  the  $1,600  men  employed.  The 
appropriation  provides  for  23.  You  remember  that  one  of  those  was 
put  in  here  by  error.     The  number  that  had  been  recommended  was  22. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Why  do  you  ask  for  23  for  the  next  3^ear  if  you  only 
emplo}'  18  for  the  current  3'ear^ 

Mr.  Stone.  In  view  of  the  explanation  that  was  made  yesterday,  if 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Foreign  Mails  continues,  then  one 
may  be  deducted  from  that,  and  that  leaves  a  margin  of  four. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  reason  have  you  to  think  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  that  by  four?  You  did  not  increase  it  this  year, 
though  authorized? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  do  not  authorize  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  assistant  superintendents  until  the  necessary  supervision  of  the 
service,  which  is  continually  extending,  demands  it;  just  as  we  with- 
hold the  authorization  for  additional  chief  clerks  until  the  service  in 
any  given  section  of  the  country,  the  multiplication  of  routes,  the 
additional  responsibility,  and  so  forth,  requires  that  supervision. 

We  find  it  necessary  niore  and  more  by  reason  of  this  general  exten- 
sion and. importance  of  all  the  branches  of  the  vservice  to  give  it  closer 
supervision  and  reduce  the  territory  over  which  one  travels  and  oper- 
ates. We  withhold,  as  I  have  said,  the  establishment  until  the  demand 
seems  to  become  insistent.  We  can  not  tell  just  how  many  will  have 
to  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  The  current  law 
authorizes  23  assistant  superintendents  m  the  $1,600  grade,  and  you 
actually  employ  18  only.  Now,  why  do  you  estimate  or  recommend  23 
for  the  next  year  when  the  exigencies  of  the  service  have  not  prompted 
you  to  employ  but  18  for  the  fiscal  vear?  What  reason  have  you  to 
anticipate  that  it  may  require  23  for  the  next  year  when  only  18  were 
required  for  this  year,  though  you  were  authorized  to  employ  23? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  You  mean  22  instead  of  23;  we  have  cor- 
rected that. 

Mr.  SxAPP.  The  law  said  23,  did  it  not? 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  our  mistake. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Well,  they  only  employ  18.  Now  I  am  inquiring  why 
they  are  asking  for  23  next  year? 

Mr.  Shallenbergfr.  We  are  not  asking  for  23  next  year;  if  so, 
it  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  why  do  you  estimate  for  22  for  the  next  yearf 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Because  of  the  possibilit}'  of  needing  the 
additional  superintendent  over  the  18. 

Mr.  Snapp.  But  you  were  wrong  last  year  ifi  asking  for  22,  because 
you  employed  only  18. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  do  not  consider  that  we  were  wrong  in  ask- 
ing for  authority  to  do  that  which  we  found  it  unnecessary  to  do. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Ihen  I  wiU  put  it  in  another  way.  The  cx)mmittee 
made  a  mistake,  I  will  say,  in  authorizing  22  when  you  really  only 
wanted  18.  "^ 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No,  I  think  not,  hecause  it  has  not  cost  the 
Government  one  dollar,  and  it  has  fortified  the  Department  in  its 
ability  to  do  a  certain  class  of  work  if  it  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Snapp,  We  certainlj^  made  a  mistake  in  authorizing  you  to 
employ  more  men  than  were  actually  needed  for  this  sendee. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Then  you  are  mistaken  in  authorizing  the 
Postmaster-General  to  have  any  discretion. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  think  the  Department  should  be  commended  for 
not  rushing  up  to  the  limit  of  their  authority. 

Mr.  Snapp.  But  the  Department  has  asked  for  more  this  year. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  ask  that  you  have  faith  in  our  disburse- 
ment of  this  appropriation,  because  we  can  show  that  for  years  we 
have  been  protecting  the  revenues  by  not  disbursing  $1,  excepting 
when  necessary.  If  in  the  exercise  of  your  discretion  you  put  a  lixed 
limitation  on  an  appropriation,  and  there  is  a  prohibition  of  law  mak- 
ing it  a  misdemeanor  for  that  appropriation  to  be  exceeded,  then  we 
are  powerless  to  do  the  work  which  may  develop. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  a  necessity  for  increased 
amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  these  officials  in  the  ensuing  year  above 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  such  will  be 
the  case,  because  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  postal  service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  reasonably  expect  that  it  will  amount  to  as 
much  as  the  increase  called  for  in  the  number  here? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  the  number  is  liberal,  but  I  say  that 
it  can  not  cost  the  Government  anything  unless  the  administration  of 
the  office  shall  change  and  neglect  and  extravagance  shall  take  the  place 
of  care  and  economy. 

Mr.  Snapp.  1  think  it  may  be  shown  that  last  year  when  you  recom- 
mended 22  you  made  the  same  statement  to  the  committee  that  the 
exigencies  and  growth  of  the  service  would  in  all  probability  require 
the  employment  of  the  22. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  My  answers  will  cover  that  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  also. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  yet  you  employed  only  18? 

Mr.  Shallenberger."^  Yes. 

Adjourned  at  1.15  p.  m. 
p  o  A— 06  If ^20 
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after  recess. 

The.  committee  resumed  its  session  at  2  oVlock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Jesse 
Overstreet  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  S.  SHALLEHBERGEE— Continued. 

The  (yHAiRMAN.  (xeneral  Shallenberger,  you  may  make  whatever 
statement  you  desire  to  the  committee  with  reference  to  the  appro- 
priation for  electric  and  cable  ear  service,  page  33  of  the  bill. 

General  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  substitute 
for  the  item  on  page  33,  *'For  inland  transportation  of  mail  by  elec- 
tric and  cable  cars,"  the  following: 

For  inland  transportation  of  mail  by  electric  and  cable  care,  $940,000:  Prorided, 
That  the  rate  of  compensation  to  be  paid  per  mile  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  now  paid 
to  companies  performing  sucli  service,  except  that  the  Postmaster-General  in  casein 
where  the  quantity  of  mail  is  large  and  the  numlier  of  Exchange  points  numerous 
may,  in  his  discretion,  authorize  payment  for  closed-pouch  service  at  a  rate  per  mile 
not  to  exceed  one-third  above  the  rate  per  mile  now  paid  for  closed- pouch  service 
and  for  mail  cars  and  apartments  carrying  the  mails  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  one 
cent  per  linear  foot  per  car  mile  of  travel:  Pratided  further ^  That  the  rates  for  electric- 
car  service  on  routes  over  twenty  miles  in  length  outside  of  cities  shall  not  exceed  the 
rates  paid  for  service  on  steam  railroads:  Pronded,  however,  That  $172,600  of  the  sum 
in  this  item  appropriated  is  hereby  made  available  for  the'  purpose  of  covering  the 
cost  of  mail  service  by  underground  electric  cars  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  111.,  now 
under  contract. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  increase  the  rate  which 
we  desire  to  pay  for  mail  cars  and  apartments,  from  the  rate  originally 
recommendea  as  one-third  above  the  rates  now  paid,  to  a  rate  not 
exceeding  1  cent  per  linear  foot  per  car  mile  of  travel. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  be  in  addition  to  the  first  item  that  you 
have  mentioned,  or  a  separate  mte? 

General  Shallenberger.  It  will  be  separate  and  apart.  The  rate 
first  mentioned  is  restricted  to  closed-poucn  service,  the  rate  now  being 
3  cents  per  mile  traveled;  the  rate  applicable  to  the  mail  cars  and 
apartments  being  an  entirely  different  rate,  based  on  the  length  of  the 
car.  We  find  that  we  are  unable  to  extend  the  service  b}^  electric  cars 
in  the  principal  cities,  and  we  are  having  positive  written  notice  from 
some  of  the  car  lines  in  some  of  the  cities  that  they  can  not  continue 
service  under  the  present  rates  longer  than  June  30,  1906.  Castin 
about  with  a  view  to  a  substitution  of  other  service  for  this,  we  fin< 
that  the  screen-wagon  service,  which  in  most  cases  would  hav^e  to  be 
substituted,  is  very  much  more  expensive  and  very  much  less  desirable. 

A  careful  comparison  between  the  rates  now  paid  for  electric  car 
service  and  those  paid  for  other  branches  of  our  service  develops  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  cheapest  transportation  service  we  have^  the  average 
rate  per  mile  paid  being  less  than  that  for  star- route  service,  for  ordi- 
nary messenger  service  in  cities,  for  screen-wagon  service,  and  for 
any  other  service  which  could  be  compared  with  it  or  substituted  for 
it.  My  view  is  that  we  should  enlarge  the  field  of  competition  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  that  when  we  fail  to  secure  the  one  we 
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may  reach  out  for  the  other;  and  in  considering  a  proposition  for  the 
one  we  should  also  be  able  to  consider  an  alternate  proposition  for  serv- 
ice that  might  be  substituted  for  it. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  appropriation  for  car  service  be 
increased  to  not  exceed  1  cent  per  linear  foot,  because  in  the  cities 
where  the  service  is  now  being  performed,  that  will  secure  a  speedier 
senioe  at  verj'  considerably  less  cost  than  we  will  be  required  to  pay 
for  screen-wagon  service.  The  cit}'  of  St.  Louis,  especially,  where 
the  service  is  perhaps  conducted  with  as  good  effect  as  in  any  other 
city,  has  now  cars  20  feet  in  length.  They  receive,  under  the  present 
law,  about  13i  cents  for  such  cars. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Thirteen  and  one-half  cents  per  mile? 

General  Shallenbekger.  Yes,  per  mile— 13^  cents  per  mile  run. 
How  does  the  volume  of  mail  that  can  be  carried  in  a  20-foot  car  com- 
pare with  the  weight  of  mail  in  our  largest  wagons  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  It  will  carry  as  much,  if  necessary. 

General  Shallenberoer.  It  will  carry  as  much  mail,  if  necessary, 
as  we  can  get  into  one  of  our  large  wagons.  The  average  cost  of 
wagon  service  in  cities  of  the  size  of  St.  I^uis — indeed,  the  average 
cost  of  all  wagon  service  throughout  the  country — is  23.86  cents  per 
mile  traveled.  Of  course,  I  do  not  claim  that  we  should  pay  quite  as 
much  per  mile  traveled  for  the  electric  and  cable  car  service,  because 
the  wagon  service  is  from  curb  to  curb,  whereas  in  certain  instances  we 
must  supply  additional  messenger  service  to  meet  the  street-car  serv- 
ice. But  when  I  consider  the  demand  of  the  comoany  for  25  cents 
per  car  mile  of  travel,  which  is  their  demand  now,  1  say  that  while  it 
IS,  1  think,  too  high,  1  believe  that  20  cents  per  car  mile  of  travel  will 
be  abundantly  justified  for  the  service,  and  will,  I  think,  enable  the 
Department  to  secure  and  retain  that  very  important  service  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis. 

I  believe,  further,  that  it  will  enable  us  to  secure  the  extension  of 
service  in  Boston  and  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia,  where  we  are  now 
unable  to  secure  it,  and  to  secure  it  to  better  advantage  and  with  more 
efficiency  than  the  alternative  service  by  screen  wagon. 

I  have  given  very  careful  consideration  to  the  effect  of  this,  and 
have,  as  you  notice,  added  a  proviso  that  the  rates  for  electric-car 
service  on  routes  oyer  20  miles  in  length  outside  of  cities  shall  not 
exceed  the  rates  paid  for  service  on  steam  railroads.  I  do  not  wish  to 
tempt  steam  railroads  to  substitute  electric  power  for  steam  and  then 
come  in  under  the  rates  provided  for  in  this  particular  item. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  if  an  electric-car  line  in  excess  of  20  mUe^ 
in  length  should  parallel  a  steam  roadi 

General  Shallenberoer.  This  would  prohibit  us  from  paying  elec- 
tric rates  beyond  the  20-mile  limit.  That  is  my  object  m  this  par- 
ticular proviso.  We  would  be  prohibited  from  paying,  and  the  auditor 
would  not  pass  the  account,  if  the  service  was  continued  beyond  20 
miles. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  that  phraseology  provide  for  that,  or  only  that 
the  rate  shall  not  exceed  that  paid  to  tne  railroad  in  case  the  electric- 
car  service  is  longer  than  20  miles? 

General  Shallenberoer.  I  accept  the  correction.  We  considered 
that  point,  and  we  thought  it  not  wise  to  prohibit  the  carriage  of  mails 
on  electric-car  roads,  but  simply  to  prohibit  us  from  paying  a  rate  of 
compensation  that  would  exceed  the  rate  paid  on  that  particular  steam 
road. 
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We  may  find  it  better  to  continue  the  service  on  an  electric-car  line 
paralleling  a  steam  road  becaui^e  of  itt^  increased  frequency,  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  when  an  electric  or  cable  car  company  is  performing 
service  to  suburban  points  the  steam  railways  reduce  the  same  service 
and  make  it  less  effective  than  it  was  before;  so  that  we  often  desire 
to  substitute  an  electric  for  a  steam  service.  But  I  desire  that  there 
should  be  no  opportunity  for  us  to  pay  electric-car  rates  on  lines 
greater  than  20  miles  in  length. 

We  are  jiow  compelled  to  pay,  after  advertisement,  in  some  of  the 
eastern  cities  as  high  as  38  cents  per  mile  treveled  for  wagon  service. 
When  we  estimated  for  this  item,  in  conference  with  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  the  early  fall,  it  was  suspected  that  we  might  be  able  to 
get  the  service  by  a  flat  increase  of  one- third  on  the  rates  applicable 
to  both  the  closed-pouch  service  and  the  full-car  and  apartment-car 
service.  But  on  information  received  since,  and  after  a  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject,  we  feel  that  1  cent  per  linear  foot  is  the 
lowest  rate  that  will  enable  us  to  secure  the  increased  service,  and  in 
many  cases  to  retain  the  present  service.* 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  comparison  of  amounts  paid  a 
steam  railroad  per  mile  of  travel  based  upon  the  present  weights,  and 
1  cent  per  linear  foot  per  mile  of  travel  based  on  this  recommendation 
for  electric-car  service,  where  it  would  be  less  than  20  miles?  Have 
you  any  way  in  which  you  can  answer  that? 

Mr.  Crew.  I  can  answer  it  in  general  terms.  I  can  not  give  you  a 
definite  figure;  but  our  average  rate  for  steam-railroad  transportation 
is  10.98  cents  per  mile. 

The  Chairman.  The  1  cent  per  linear  foot  per  mile  would  make  it 
20  cents,  would  it  not,  for  20  miles? 

Mr.  Crew.  That  would  make  it  20  cents;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  would  be  practically  double  the  avei*age 
cost  of  service  as  it  is  now  obtained  on  steam  roads? 

Mr.  Crew.  No,  1  would  not  like  to  say  that;  but  in  every  case 
where  the  power  has  been  changed  from  steam  to  electric  power,  and 
we  have  applied  electric  rates,  it  has  increased  the  pay  possibly  one- 
third  or  one-half,  and  in  some  cases  has  doubled  the  pay. 

The  Chairman.  To  give  a  concrete  illustration,  supposing  the  serv- 
ice now  on  a  20-mile  railway  route,  on  the  average  that  you  have 
given,  would  cost  about  lOi  cents  per  mile  traveled? 

Mr.  Crew.  Practicall}'  that,  ves — that  is,  for  an  ordinary  route. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  should  be  abandoned  and  this  amendment 
now  recommended  should  l)e  authorized,  and  a  contract  should  be 
made  for  an  electric  road  paralleling  the  steam  route  at  the  rate  of  1 
cent  per  linear  foot  per  mile  of  travel,  it  would  equal  20  cents,  would 
it  not,  for  the  20  miles? 

Mr.  Crew.  It  would  equal  20  cents  for  the  car  if  we  authorized  that 
change  of  car,  but  if  we  only  authorized  a  10-foot  apartment  it  would 
onlv  be  10  cents. 

l^he  Chairman  (reading).  "And  for  mail  cars,  and  aj^artments  car- 
rying the  mail,  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  linear  foot  per 
car-mile  of  travel." 

Mr.  Crew.  Yes.  That  is,  a  10-foot  apartment  would  be  10  cents  a 
mile,  a  20-foot  car  would  be  20  cents  a  mile  under  that  arrangement. 
But  the  steam  railroads  we  pay  nothing  for  apartments;  we  pay  by 
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weight.  Therefore  we  would  apply  the  weight  rate  to  an  electric  line 
where  it  was  over  20  miles  in  length. 

The  Chairman.  In  3^our  computation  of  10^  cents  per  car  mile  trav- 
eled under  steam-road  travel  you  do  not  include  the  post-office  car^ 

Mr.  Crew.  We  take  everything. 

The  Chairman.  You  include  that? 

Mr.  Crew.  All  mileage. 

Mr.  Hedge.  How  is  tliat,  if  you  please,  10.98  cents  for  steam-car 
travel?     Will  you  please  state  that  again? 

Mr.  Crew.  For  transportation  of  the  mails  on  steam  lines,  it  dofes 
not  include  the  pay  for  R.  P.  O.  cars.  When  you  come  to  R.  P.  O. 
cars  and  add  them  to  it,  it  makes  12.66. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  just  what  1  asked,  if  it  included  everything. 

Mr.  Crew.  It  includes  the  mails  carried  in  them.  I  should  have  put 
it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  mail  by  weight? 

Mr.  Crew.  Yes;  it  is  the  mail  by  weight. 

General  Shallenberger.  I  note  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
it  is  a  very  pertinent  question.  We  tried  to  cover  that  by  providing 
that  the  rates  paid  for  this  service  shall  not  exceed  the  rates  paid  for 
service  on  steam  railroads,  estimated  on  the  conditions  of  the  law 
applicable  to  steam  railroads;  not  per  linear  foot. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  how  you  are  going  to  ascertain  that. 

General  Shallenberger.  By  weighing  on  the  electric-power  road 
under  the  same  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  would  weigh  on  the  electric  railroad  under 
the  same  conditions? 

General  Shallenberger.  Under  the  same  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  For  runs  in  excess  of  the  20  miles? 

General  Shallenberger.  For  runs  in  excess  of  the  20  miles  we 
would  weigh  once  in  four  years,  in  the  same  way  that  we  weigh  for  the 
steam-power  roads,  and  apply  the  lawful  rates  just  as  we  do  for  the 
ordinary  steam  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  at  present  carry  the  mails  on  any  electric 
cai-s  out<ide  of  city  boundaries? 

General  Shallenberger.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  appropriation  do  you  pay  for  them — 
the  regular  railwa}'  mail  ax)propriation,  or  from  this  item  of  appro- 
priation ? 

General  Shallenberger.  From  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  average  pa^^  per  mile  traveled  now, 
under  present  conditions,  for  electric  cars? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  For  closed-pouch  service,  as  we  call  it,  three 
cents  per  mile  traveled;  for  electric  car  or  apartment  service,  Mr. 
Crew  will  state  the  law. 

Mr.  Crew.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent,  practically-. 

The  Chairman.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  mile  traveled? 

Mr.  Crew.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  linear  foot  per  mile  trav- 
eled. Now,  if  you  want  the  general  average  for  electric  car  service, 
including  all  classes,  for  all  routes  in  the  country,  on  June  30,  it  was 
5.15  cents  per  mile. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  lOi? 

Mr.  Crew.  As  against  10.98  for  the  railroads. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  if  this  araendment  should  be  authorized,  and 
the  increase  of  one-third  made,  it  would  still  be  much  less  than  the 
rate  on  steam  lines  i 

Mr.  Crew.  Much  less;  yes. 

General  Shallexberger.  The  average  rate  would  be  still  less  than 
the  average  rate  on  steam  roads. 

The  (>HAiRMAN.  Why  would  it  not  he  better,  then.  General,  in  view 
of  the  economy,  to  authorize  the  carrying  of  mail  by  electric  cars  for 
greater,  distances  than  20  miles? 

•General  Shallenberger.  Because  our  averages  would  not  be  main- 
tained under  those  conditions;  and  the  tendency  now  is,  in  nmny 
sections  of  the  country,  sin^ply  to  change  the  power  from  steam  to 
electric  without  changing  the  conditions  of  service;  and  we  do  not 
apprehend  that  you  would  desire  to  change  the  rates  of  compensation 
in  that  indirect  way  for  steam  railway  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  at  a  saving  to  the  Government,  would 
it  not? 

General  Shallenberger.  That  is  only  a  possible  saving;  and  we 
have  not  gone  into  the  question  to  know  what  effect  it  would  have  if 
indefinitely  extended. 

Mr.  Crew\  In  nearly  all  those  cases  thev  demand  more  frequent 
service  on  the  electric  line  than  we  were  able  to  command  with  the 
steam. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  increase  the  mileage  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  That  would  increase  the  mileage  and  increase  the  cost. 

General  Shallenberger,  Whereas  it  does  not  increase  the  compen- 
sation of  steam  railroads;  they  may  increase  the  frequency  of  service 
from  two  trips  a  day  to  twenty  trips  a  da3\  but  that  does  not  increase 
the  compensation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  will  if  the  amount  of  mail  is  accordingly  divided 
so  that  the  rate  paid  results  in  payment  at  a  higher  figure  i 

General  Shallenberger.  If  the  rate  is  per  car  mile  of  travel,  it  will 
increase  the  rate,  because  there  the  frequency  determines  the  mileage 
on  steam  railroads.  Hence  we  do  not  desire  to  enter  that  field  through 
this  means. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  strictly  accurate  in  saying  that  the  rate 
paid  to  the  railways  for  the  carriage  of  mail  does  not  vary,  even 
though  it  is  multiplied  tenfold? 

General  Shallenberger.  The  frequency  may  be  multiplied  ten- 
fold without  increasing  the  compensation,  except*^possibly  in  the  postal 
cars  that  are  made  necessar}'  by  reason  of  that  increased  frequenc)'. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  1  understand,  and  as  you  well  know,  their  pay  is 
based  on  the  amount  that  is  carried.  Now,  if  that  amount  is  dis- 
tributed so  that  on  a  certain  train  and  on  these  various  trains  the 
amount  carried  is  the  lowest  amount,  or  below  that,  the  railroad  would 
receive  the  highest  rate  of  pay  i 

Mr.  Snap.  jS^o;  the  basis  of  their  compi^nsation  is  daily  weight 
multiplied  bv  mileage. 

General  Shallenberger.  The  pa}'  Ls  fixed  on  the  gross  weight  aver- 
aged over  the  whole  line  during  twenty-four  hours,  taking  all  trains. 

Mr.  Stafford.   And  not  for  each  individual  service? 

General  Shaixenberger.  Taking  all  trains. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  had  a  different  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  desire  the  exception  to  apply  to  cases 
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where  the  quantity  of  niail  is  large  and  the  number  of  exchange  points 
numerous?  What  has  that  to  do  with  your  administration  of  this 
branch  of  the  service!^ 

General  Shallenbergku.  For  the  reason  that  there  are  many  places 
in  the  country,  where  the  electric  car  linej?  run  out  through  a  sparsely 
settled  se<»tion  and  have  but  few  stops,  were  3  cents  per  mile  traveled 
is  all  that  we  shall  tender  them,  and  they  will  be  quite  willing  to 
accept  it. 

Then,  as  the  frequency  of  post-offices  along  ths  route  increases,  and 
the  duty  of  serving  those  offices  imposes  an  additional  burden  on  the 
company,  and  the  weight  of  mail  is  a  little  larger,  so  that  it  takes  two 
or  three  pouches  in  the  front  end  of  the  car  for  uie  motorman  to  handle, 
thev  will  refuse  to  accept  the  service.  We  think  that  4  cents  a  mile 
will  induce  those  roads  to  take  the  mail.  So  that  the  discretion  vested 
in  the  Department  will  enable  us  to  secure  all  the  closed-pouch  service 
we  need,  with  an  increase  of  not  exceeding  33^  per  cent;  but  we  are 
quite  sure  that  that  would  not  enable  us  to  secure  the  service  on  full 
car  lines. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  service  is  required  of  these  electric-car  lines 
when  they  carry  pouches,  so  far  as  their  dispatch  or  deliver}^  is  con- 
cerned ? 

Genei'al  Shallenbergek.  When  the  delivery  into  the  post-office  or 
postal  station  can  be  made  without  any  substantial  interruption  of  the 
service  they  will  accept  the  service  with  that  obligation  included. 
When  the  post-office  is  located  a  little  distance  from  the  intersection 
of  the  street  where  the  mail  is  to  be  delivered,  we  must  then  send  a 
messenger  from  the  post-office  at  our  own  expense  to  intercept  the 
car.  Here  I  would  insert  section  1212  of  the  postal  laws  touching  this 
subject: 

Every  electric  or  cable  car  ccjmpany  over  whose  lines  the  transportation  of  mail 
is  authorize<i  will  be  required  to  take  the  mails  from  and  deliver  them  to  each  terminal 
post-office,  railroad  depot,  mail  car  or  mail  station,  except  where  the  Post  Office 
Department  provides  for  such  terminal  ftsrvice  by  contract  wa^iron  or  other  service  to 
deliver  the  mails  to  and  take  them  from  each  intermediate  post-office  or  mail  station 

when  the  same  is  located  directly  on  the  street  or  road  along  which  the  cars  pass. 

« 

As  1  said,  we  have  stations  that  are  located,  not  on  the  street  over 
which  the  cars  pass,  but  perhaps  a  square  away.  There  we  have  •to 
connect  with  our  own  messenger  service  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  what  you  have  just  read  a  matter  of  substantive 
law  or  pure  regulation  ? 

General  Shallenbergek.  This  is  a  regulation  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  But,  General,  about  what  proportion  of  the  malls  car- 
ried by  electric  cars  is  initial  carriage? 

General  Shallenbergek.  I  perhaps  do  not  understand  just  what 
you  mean. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Initial  carriage — that  is,  I  mean  mail  which  has  not 
been  carried  on  any  steam  railroad.     That  is  what  I  mean. 

General  Shallenbergek.  Mail  between  stations  —as,  for  instance, 
between  the  station  on  East  Capitol  street  here  and  Station  G,  which  is 
on  G  streets 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Yes.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is,  about  what  per- 
centage of  the  mail  is  carried  bv  elecrtric  cars  ( 

General  Shallexbekger.  We  have  no  record  of  that. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is,  what  percentage  of  it  is  initial  carriage  if 
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General  Shallkxbergek.  We  have  no  record  of  that.  I  would  sa\', 
however,  that  the  large  proportion  of  it  is  not  initial  carriage. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  not  initial  carriage? 

General  Shallenberger.  I^  not  initial  caiwiage.  It  comes  to  the 
railwa}^  station,  and  from  there  is  taken  up  and  delivered  to  the  various 
stations  or  to  the  general  po^t-oflSce. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Could  you  give  an  off-hand  opinion,  without  being  tied 
down  to  accuracy,  as  to  about  ihe  percentage? 

General  Shallenberger.  .1  could  not. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  more  than  a  half  that  is 
not  initial  carriage? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  could  not,  because  I  am  in  doubt  as  to 
what  the  statistics  would  show  if  we  had  them. 

Mr.  Stone.  In  many  cases  the  mail  going  one  way  would  be  initial 
carriage,  and  that  going  the  other  way  would  not  be.  Take  mail 
originating  on  Capitol  Hill;  that  starts  from  Capitol  Hill  Station  to 
the  post-office  and  is  carried  for  the  first  time  on  electric  cars.  Incom- 
ing mail  comes  from  the  steam  railroads,  and  goes  to  the  electric  cars 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  But  when  3^ou  propose  to  pay  electric  car  companies 
for  carrying  the  mail  on  any  basis  such  as  prevails  in  paying  steam 
railroad  companies,  I  think  it  would  be  important  to  know  about  how 
much  of  that  mail  is  initial  carriage. 

General  Shallenberger.  Inasmuch  as  that  pay  would  only  be  effec- 
tive on  electric  car  lines  20  miles  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  <*ity,  I 
can  not  see  what  effect  it  would  have.  We  would  not  propose  to  pay 
the  electric  cars  lines  at  the  rates  of  steam  railway  transportation  pay 
within  those  20  miles. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then,  what  is  vour  estimate,  if  you  have  one,  as  to  the 
less  amount  that  will  be  paid  the  steam  railroad  companies  than  is  paid 
them  at  present? 

General  Shallenberger.  Daring  the  weighing  season,  of  course, 
they  would  not  be  weighed  upon  the^team  railway,  as  is  the  case  now. 
Wherever  we  are  carrying  mail  outside  of  a  city  on  an  electric  car  line, 
we  do  not  weigh  it  on  the  steam  railway:  therefore  thq}-  get  no  com- 
pensation whatever  for  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  So  you  think  that  to  extend  this  service  would  have 
the  effect  of  decreasing  the  amount  paid  for  carrying  the  mails  on 
steam  railroads? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  About  how  much? 

General  Shallenberger.  Simply  to  the  extent  of  the  weight. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  mean  you  have  no  estimate  as  to  about  what  it 
would  be? 

General  Shallenber(;er.  JSo  estimate  whatever. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  the  recommendation  you  make  here  w\l\  increase 
the  pay  of  the  electric-car  lines  about  how  much  for  carrying  the  mails? 

General  Shallenberger.  That  is  purely  an  estimate.  We  have,  as 
you  notice,  increased  from  the  original  estimate  of  $793,600  to  $940,000. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Well,  General,  do  not  the  figures  that  you  give  there 
increase  the  pay,  roundly  speaking,  about  45  or  50  per  cent? 

General  Shallenberger.  Not  so  much. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Not  as  much  as  45  per  cent? 

General  Shallenberger.  Less  than  33  per  cent. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  Less  than  33? 

Mr.  Crew.  Less  than  25,  I  think. 

General  Shallenbkrger.  Less  than  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  is  the  percentage!^ 

Mr.  Crew.  I  have  not  figured  it  out.  It  can  be  done. 

General  Shallenberger.  We  did  not  figure  tliat  for  the  reason  that 
it  would  bean  estimate;  and  we  made  the  limit  low,  so  that  we  might 
be  able  to  restrict  the  payments,  even  in  cases  where  we  would  be  justi- 
fied in  paying  the  increased  rates.  We  estimated  for  less  rather  than 
more. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  can  arrive  at  the  dollars  and  cents  without 
the  percentage.  According  to  your  figures  1^172,600  of  this  item  is  for 
the  special  contract  in  Chicago^ 

General  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that,  deducted  from  the  $940,000  which  you 
estimate,  would  leave  $767,400  for  electric  car  and  cable  service  out- 
side and  exclusive  of  the  Chicago  special  contract;  and  if  you  deduct 
that  $172,600  from  this  year's  current  appropriation,  it  would  leave 
$600,000,  so  that  the  increase  estimated  is  $167,400,  exclusive  of  the 
Chicago  special  contract. 

General  Shallenberger.  Which  is  about  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  General,  at  what  points  in  the  country  are 
there  pressing  demands  for  this  change  of  the  law? 

General  Shallenberger.  No  special  points. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  St.  Louis  as  an  illustration.  I  assume 
that  there  is  a  special  demand  there.  Let  me  ask  you,  then,  at  what 
points  have  you  received  these  written  notices  of  the  purpose  of  the 
companies  to  discontinue  the  serviced 

General  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Crew,  who  keeps  the  files,  will,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Crew.  I  can  name  only  a  few  of  them.  We  have  had  a  great 
many  letters  coming  in  throuofh  the  American  Electric  Car  Association, 
or  the  American  Electric  Railroad  Association. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  allude  to  particularly,  Mr.  Crew,  is  places 
where  there  appears  to  be  genuine  danger  of  a  discontinuance  of  electric 
car  service. 

Mr.  Crew.  1  would  name,  in  that  connection,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
and  Brooklyn:  possibly  Boston;  although  there  they  have  chafed  a 
^reat  deal  under  the  rates;  but  1  would  put  them  in  the  order  that  1 
nave  givGxi  them,  and  they  are  the  most  persistent,  possibly,  at  the 
present  time.  Cleveland  has  also  given  us  notice.  ^  Philadelpliia,  some 
years  ago,  was  very  persistent  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  in  view  of  your  making  this  increase 
discretionary  with  the  Postmaster-General,  and  excepting  everything 
except  cases  where  the  quantity  of  mail  is  large  and  the  number  of 
exchange  points  numerous,  you  have  no  thought  of  making  this  increase 
by  one-third  general^ 

Mr.  Crew.  If  we  did,  it  would  take  a  larger  appropriation  than  we 
have  here  given. 

General  Shallenberger.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  we 
recommend  an  increase  of  one-third  on  certain  routes,  we  recommend 
no  more  that  25  per  cent  increa^se  on  all.  Then  our  discretion  will 
enable  us,  I  am  quite  sure,  to  secure  service  on  quite  a  large  mileage 
at  the  present  rates. 
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The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  more  than  probable  that  an  increa.se 
authorized  even  under  exceptional  conditions  would  lead  to  demands 
for  further  increases,  which  mieht  result  in  an  increase  at  every  points 

General  Shallenberger.  That  is  true,  and  we  have  considered  that 
point;  and  in  opening  my  remarks  I  stated  that  we  would  like  a  rate 
that  would  be  to  some  extent  an  alternative  rate,  so  that  when  we  sa^' 
to  a  company  "  We  think  we  can  tender  you  20  cents  per  mile  for  your 
cars,  altnough  they  may  be  longer  than  20  feet,  and  no  more  of  a 
tender  will  he  made,"  it  is  because  the  conditions  are  not  such  as  to 
demand  that  we  shall  have  that  service. 

We  have  alternative  service  by  wagon,  or  possibh'  elevated  railway, 
or  some  other  service  that  will  answer  the  purpose.  We  want  to  put 
them,  in  other  words,  in  competition  with  otner  branches  of  the  service 
that  are  equally  effective,  or  nearly  so.  Then  our  discretion  will  be 
used  so  as  to  secure  competition  between  both.  The  elevated  road  will 
be  more  inclined  to  deal  with  us  if  they  know  that  we  have  the  surface 
road  as  a  competitor;  the  wagon  contract  will  be  affected  when  it  is 
understood  that  if  their  bid  per  mile  is  too  high  we  have  the  electric 
and  cable  service  at-  an  alternative  service. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  feel  warranted  in  contracting  for  this 
service  with  an  electric  road  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  city,  where  it 
would  compete  with  a  steam  road  in  a  division  where  the  weighing 
period  had  passed,  and  would  result  in  reducing  the  weight  on  a  steam 
road  without  any  reduction  of  pay? 

Genei-al  Shallenberger.  Our  discretion  would  be  exercised  there, 
just  as  in  all  other  cases,  in  the  interest  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  interest  of  the  expedition  and  effi- 
cienc}"  of  the  service  i 

General  Shallenberger.  That  would  be  a  factor;  and  unless  the 
expedition  and  eflSciency  were  of  such  controlling  character,  we  would 
.hesitate  about  making  the  change  until  preceding  the  next  weighing 
period. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  authority  to  make  a  weighing,  other 
than  the  one  provided  for  every  four  years,  where  the  amount  of  mail 
carried  has  to  your  knowledge  changed  by  reason  of  substitution  of 
service  or  for  some  other  reason 'if 

General  Shallenberger.  iTes;  the  Postmaster-General  has  authority 
to  weigh  not  less  frequently'  than  once  in  four  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  resort  to  weighing 
more  frequently  by  reason  of  changed  conditions  in  the  amount  of 
mail  carried  on  the  train? 

General  Shallenberger.  We  have  many  importunities  to  resort  to 
it,  but  we  have  uniformly  declined  to  consider  any  such  request. 

The  Chairman.  W^here  there  has  been  a  discontinuance  of  a  train 
you  do  not  continue  the  pay,  do  you?     Do  you  not  readjust  the  pay? 

General  Shallenberger.  Not  unless  that  train  has  been  withdrawn 
so  as  to  diminish  the  service  on  a  given  road  after  the  weighing  period. 

The  (yHAiRMAN.  That  is  what  1  am  referring  to. 

General  Shallenberger.  Then  we  do  deduct  and  separate  the 
weights  carried  by  that  particular  train  during  the  weigh. 

Tne  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  weigh  again? 

General  Shallenberger.  We  do  not  weijfh  again. 

The  Chairman.  You  simplv  take  the  origmal  weighing  as  the  basis? 

General  Shallenberger.  \Ve  take  the  original  weighingas  the  basis. 
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We  neither  reweigh,  nor  do  we  add  the  weights  deducted  from  that 

E articular  train  to  a  competing  train  which  would  have  carried  them 
ut  for  the  fact  that  that  particular  train  wavS  scheduled  during  the 
weighing  for  the  purpase  or  withdrawing  mail  from  a  competitor. 

In  other  words,  the  penalty  that  we  seem  to  think  deserved  is  this: 
When  there  Is  an  undue  effort  tb  disturb  the  normal  trend  of  mail  that 
is  being  carried  at  times  other  than  the  weighing  period,  and  we  see 
that  a  certain  system  has  scheduled  a  fast  train  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  mail  from  a  competitor,  and  continues  that  train  during 
the  weighing  period  and  for  some  time  after  and  then  withdraws  it, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  return  that  mail  to  the  old  carrier,  we 
feel  justified  in  the  decision  that  that  weight  of  mail  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  train  which  carried  it  during  the  weighing  and  then  was 
withdrawn,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  added  to  any  other  train,  but  shall 
be  considered  as  a  pai*t  of  the  increase  of  mail  which  must  be  carried 
after  the  weighing  period  b}'  any  and  every  road. 

Mr.  FiNLKY.  General,  to  what  extent  are  the  street-car  lines  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  United  States  under  one  control  or  management;  or 
to  what  extent  are  they  amalgamating  in  one  company  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  understood  you  to  mention  a  while  ago  some  instances 
where  they  were  under  one  control. 

General  Shallenberger.  No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  have  no  knowledge  that  the  street-car  lines  in  any 
two  or  three  or  more  cities  in  America  are  owned  by  one  company? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  have  no  such  information.  1  think  that 
you  refer,  possibly,  to  the  testimon}'  given  by  Mr.  Crew,  that  there  is 
a  certain  association  calling  itself  the  American  Street  Car  Association. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  About  what  is  the  scope  of  that  association,,  and  its 
purposes,  so  .far  as  the  postal  service  is  concerned  if 

General  Shallenberger.  None  whatever,  so  far  as  the  postal  service 
is  concerned.     We  do  not  recognije  any  such  association. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  know;  but  do  they  recognize  you? 

General  Shallenberger.  They  do  not,  except  merely  to  present 
the  views  of  the  street  electric  railways  as  a  body. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  To  what  extent  are  the  street-car  companies  in  the 
United  States  members  of  that  association  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  do  not  know  whether  its  membership  is  large  or 
small? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  do  not.  I  will  say,  however,  that  the 
diflSculties  in  relation  to  our  service  occurred  before  we  had  any 
knowledge  whatever  that  there  was  such  an  association.  They  came 
from  the  separate  and  individual  cities  on  the  reports  of  our  postal 
officials  that  companies  were  not  inclined  to  take  service  that  we  desired 
them  to  take. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And,  as  I  understand  you,  those  complaints  commenced 
some  years  ago,  and  you  think  that  they  are  more  insistent  and  more 
numerous  at  present  than  thev  were  then? 

General  Shallenberger.  Very  much  more. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  the  street  car  companies 
to  a  larger  extent  are  now  members  of  this  association,  and  are  work- 
ing together  for  a  common  purpose  in  the  matter  of  securing  better 
and  higher  rates  for  carrying  the  mails? 
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General  Shallenbergeb,  I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  think  the.y  are? 

General  Shallenberger.  1  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Finley.  Now,General,  how  many  of  these  companies  have  given 
you  poi^itive  notice  that  they  will  no  longer  carry  the  mails  after  their 
present  contracts  have  expired?  • 

Geneml  Shallenberger.  I  can  not  state  the  number.  We  have  had 
that  notice,  in  one  shape  or  another,  from  probably  three  or  more 
cities. 

Mr.  Crew.  That  is,  positive  notice  from  the  different  companies. 

General  Shallenberger.  From  the  different  companies  within  the 
cities. 

Mr.  Crew.  Then  they  came  in  bulk;  we  had  a  great  many  of  those. 

General  Shallenberger.  And  the  last  notice  (which  was  not  the 
first)  from  the  street  car  company  in  St.  Louis  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the}^  had  previously  given  notice  that  they  did  not  desire  the  serv- 
ice, and  requested  us  to  substitute  other  service  for  it,  and  stated  that 
this  must  be  regarded  as  a  final  notice  that  the  service  would  be  dis- 
continued on  June  30,  11K)6. 

Mr.  Finley.  Are  some  of  the  street  car  companies  in  St.  Ix>uis.  or 
all  of  them,  under  one  management  i 

General  Shallenberger.  There  are  two  companies  hi  St.  Louis. 

Mr,  FiNLEV.  Can  you  not  obtain  competition  from  the  other  com- 
pany ? 

General  Shallenberger.  We  can  obtain  service  from  both  compa- 
nies, b\it  not  the  same  service.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  they  do 
not  reach  the  same  points. 

Mr.  Finley.  Probably  not:  but  would  not  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  second  company  there,  and  that  you  could  make  arrangements  with 
that  company,  to  a  very  large  extent  take  the  place,  ip  volume,  of 
the  business  performed  by  the  company  having  the  contract  at 
present  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  It  woifld  not.  It  would  only  take  the 
busiimss  to  those  particular  points  covered  by  that  one  line. 

Mr.  Finley.  That  would  be  some  help,  however. 

General  Shallenberoer.  That  would  be  a  help  to  that  extent :  but 
both  companies  have  insisted  that  they  desire  to  throw  down  the 
service,  that  they  can  make  more  money  out  of  their  cars  in  other 
ways,  and  that  they  must  have  25  cents  per  car-mile  if  they  continue  it. 

Mr.  Finley.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  this  time  no  electric-car 
company  has  thrown  up  its  contract  and  refused  to  carry  the  mail, 
and  actually  quit  carrying  it,  has  it  ? 

General  Shallenberoer.  Cincinnati  is  the  city  that  now  conies  to 
my  mind  positively  as  having  done  that.  The  other  cities  have  re- 
fused to  extend  the  service  that  we  have  been  desiring  for  sometime. 

Mr.  Finley.  How  is  the  service  at  present  performed  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  where  it  was  formerly  performed  by  the  street  car  com- 
panies ? 

General  Shallenberger.  By  the  clost^d-pouch  and  the  w^agon  serv- 
ice. We  are  getting  a  limited  amount  of  the  closed-pouch  service 
on  the  lines  that  withdrew  their  cars.  We  are  getting  wagon  service 
as  a  substitute  for  the  car  service. 

Mr.  Finley.  Are  you  not  paying  out  less  money  for  this  service  in 
Cincinnati  at  present  than  you  did  formerly? 
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General  Shallenberger.  We  are  paying  more. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Paying  more? 

General  Shallenberger.  We  are  paying  more. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  How  much  more? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  can  not  say.  The  rates  indicate  how 
much  more. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  look  that  up  and  give 
us  the  figures? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  think  it  would.  The  average  rates 
paid  for  the  wagon  service,  however,  are  23^  cents  per  mile.  The 
average  street-car  rates  have  been  13^  cents. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  dispense 
entirely  with  the  screen-wagon  service,  even  when  you  have  street-car 
service  ? 

General  Shali^nberger.  We  are  not  able  to  dispense  wholly  with 
the  wagon  ser^dce. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  street  car  will  gather  up  mail, 
say,  at  the  city  limits,  bring  it  to  some  point  near  the  post-offic«,  and 
then  it  is  placed  on  a  wagon  and  taken  to  the  depot?  That  is  the 
practice,  is  it  not? 

General  Shallenberger.  Whatever  be  the  practice,  we  pay  for 
mileage  in  both  cases ;  and  where  we  restrict  the  mileage  on  the  street 
car  we  add  it  to  the  wagon.  Where  we  restrict  it  on  the  wagon  we 
add  it  to  the  street  car.     We  pay  for  no  duplicate  service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  sure  of  that ;  but  in  order  to  transport  the  mail 
in  any  city  where  you  have  electric-car  service,  it  is  also  necessary  for 
you  to  have  screen-wagon  service  in  order  to  perform  such  service  as 
the  street  car  performs? 

General  Shallenberger.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  true? 

General  Shallenberger.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  General,  how  much 
does  it  cost  to  weigh  the  mails  annually  in  the  different  divisions? 

General  Shallenberger.  The  cost  varias.  Mr.  Stone,  I  think,  has 
the  figures. 

Mr.  Sit>NE.  Last  year — that  is,  in  the  fiscal  year  1905 — the  mails 
were  weighed  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia ;  and  the  cost 
was  $270,000. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is  paid  out  of  the  inland-mail  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Out  of  the  appropriation  for  railroad  transportation. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  much  is  nicluded  in  that  estimate  this  year  for  the 
weighing  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Stone.  This  year — that  is,  this  coming  year — the  mails  are  to 
be  weighed  in  the  far  West ;  everything  west  oi  the  Mississippi  River 
except  three  States.  The  cost  there  four  years  ago  (that  was  the  last 
weighing  in  that  same  section  and  is  the  one  with  which  we  have  made 
the  comparison)  for  weighing  twelve  weeks  was  $202,000.  The  new- 
law,  which  requires  the  mails  to  be  weighed  at  least  ninety  days,  would 
make  it  necassary  to  weigh  there  for  fifteen  weeks  instead  of  twelve, 
and  at  the  same  rate  the  cost  would  be  $250,000. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  $250,000  is  the  amount  estimated  by  you  for  that 
service  in  the  present  estimate  for  the  appropriation  for  1907? 

Mr.  Stone.  In  the  next  weighing — yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Snapp.  General,  I  see  that  you  say,  in  this  provision  that  you 
suggest,  that "  $172,600  of  the  sum  in  this  item  appropriated  is  hereby 
made  available  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  cost  of  mail  service 
by  underground  electric  cars  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  111.,  now  under 
contract.-'  That  having  been  placed  under  contract,  what  is  the 
necessity  for  carrying  this  item  m  this  way  in  the  bill  ? 

General  Shallenberqer.  For  the  reason  that  it  is  of  a  general 
character  covered  by  this  particular  appropriation. 

Mr.  Snapp.  No;  but  having  been  placed  under  contract  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  why  is  it  necessary  to  definitely  enumerate  it  in 
this  Avay? 

General  Shallenberger.  Because  it  is  a  fixed  amount,  an  obliga- 
tion that  has  been  incurred  under  the  law  continuing  over  the  four- 
year  period. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  amount  were  included  in  your  total,  and 
specific  reference  to  the  contract  not  made  in  the  law,  would  you  not 
still  make  your  payment  under  your  contract  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  think  the  Auditor  would  perhaps  re- 
quire that  specific  reference  should  be  made  to  it,  as  it  is  a  service 
not  strictly  compared  with  the  service  of  electric  and  cable  cars. 

Mr.  Snapp.  No;  but  this  contract  was  entered  into  imder  a  pro- 
vision in  another  item  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  in  another  law — ^not  in  another  item.  If 
you  will  refer  to  page  38,  Mr.  Snapp,  you  will  see  just  exactly  what 
the  present  law  is.  This  very  lan^a^  which  Mr.  Shallenberger 
has  carried  in  this  provision  is  carried  in  the  current  law,  with  the 
additional  item  that  the  Postmaster-General  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  annual  contract  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  years.  Now, 
I  understand  that  you  have  entered  into  that  contract,  and  I  assume 
that  you  carry  this  provision  merely  for  purposes  of  safety,  to  see 
that  the  contract  can  be  carried  out  ?* 

(joncral  Shallenberger.  Under  that  implication. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  satisfy  the  Auditor  in  the  payment  of 
that  contract? 

General  Shallenberger.  And  besides,  it  is  then  mandatory  on  the 
Department  to  not  in  iTny  tvay  fail  to  hold  subject  to  that  contract 
that  specific  amount.  Otherwise  it  would  be  discretionary'  with  the 
Postmaster-Ge^jeral  to  expend  a  portion  of  that  amount  in  other 
service. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  think  he  would  have  discretion  to  spend  a 
portion  of  this  sum  in  other  service,  with  a  contract  filed  in  the  De- 
partment, made  by  the  Department,  for  this  special  service  ? 

(leneral  Shallenberger.  I  do  not  think  he  would  exercise  that  dis- 
cretion :  but  the  Auditor  desires  to  have  before  hiqi  a  copy  of  the  law, 
in  order  that  he  may  check  up  every  certification  that  comes  to  him 
and  know  that  it  is  strictly  m  accordance  with  law.  Hence  when 
we  could  certify  under  that  contract  for  this  particular  service,  he 
would  refer  to  this  appropriation  act  and  see  that  it  was  fully  pro- 
vided for. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  now  have  contracts  with  electric-car  lines  for  the 
carrying  of  the  mail,  have  you  not? 

General  Shallenberger.  No  contracts  in  that  sense. 
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Mr.  Snapp.  What  kind  of  an  agreement  do  you  enter  into  with 
these  electric-car  lines  for  carrying  the  mails? 

General  Shallenberger.  An  agreement  to  perform  the  service 
required  by  the  Department  in  accordance  with  the  postal  laws  and 
regulations,  at  the  pay  applicable  for  such  service. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is,  they  entered  into  an  agreement  to  i)erform 
that  service  for  that  price? 

General  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir;  they  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Department  to  perform  the  service. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Why,  then,  is  it  not  necessary  to  mention  each  one 
of  those  contracts  in  this  appropriation,  inasmuch  as  this  under- 
ground electric-car  line  contract  is  mentioned  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  Because  it  is  not  a  continuing  service — it 
is  not  for  a  fixed  term ;  we  may  discontinue  it  on  notice. 

Mr.  Snapp.  (Jeneral,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  language 
in  this  proposed  change,  reading  "'  and  for  mail  cars  and  apart- 
ments carry mg  the  maus  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  linear 
foot  per  car  mile  of  travel."  As  I  understand  that  language,  it  pro- 
vides that  1  cent  per  linear  foot  per  mile  of  travel  shall  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  mail  cars  and  apartments  carrying  the  mails.  Would 
there  also  be  an  addditional  payment  for  the  weight  of  mail  carried? 

General  Shallenberger.  There  is  no  possibility  of  any  additional 
compensation  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Snapp.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  plain  interpretation  of 
that  language  is  to  provide  1  cent  per  mile  of  travel  for  cars  and 
apartments? 

General  Shallenberger.  For  cars  and  apartments  carrying  mails? 

Mr.  Snapp.  Yes,  for  cars  and  apartments  carrying  the  mails ;  fix- 
ing the  compensation  for  the  cars  and  apartments?. 

General  Shallenberger.  The  cars  and  apartments  will  carry  the 
mails  and  the  clerks  separating  mails  as  well. 

Mr.  Snapp.  My  understanding  of  that  language  would  be  quite 
different  from  yours,  then.  It  seems  to  me  plain  that  it  provides  1 
cent  per  linear  foot  per  car  mile  of  travel  for  the  cars  and  apartments 
only,  and  that  under  that  clause  they  would  be  entitled  to  that  pay 
without  regard  to  the  weight  of  mail ;  it  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
extra. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  do  not  pay  electric  car  companies  on  the  basis  of 
weight  at  all. 

Mr.  Snapp.  No;  but  you  are  proposing  here  a  change  in  the  law 
which  fixes  the  pay  per  car  mile  tor  cars  and  apartments  without 
mentioning  the  mail  at  all.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  next 
clause — "'  That  the  rates  for  electric  car  service  on  routes  over  20 
miles  in  length  outside  of  cities  shall  not  exceed  the  rates  paid  for 
service  on  steam  railroads."  AMiat  do  you  mean  by  the  language 
"  outside  of  cities?  " 

General  Shallenberger.  My  construction  of  that  would  be,  outside 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Suppose,  now,  the  case  of  a  line  running  from  one  city 
to  another — say,  from  Chicago  to  Aurora  or  El^n — Aurora  and 
El^n  being  terminals  on  one  end  of  the  third-rail  electric  system 
which  runs  into  Chicago.  Would  you  mean  by  that  that  that  service 
could  be  established  only  outside  the  city  limits  of  those  cities? 
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General  Shallenberoer.  That  would  be  the  construction.  We 
measure  the  distance  between  terminal  points  and  we  call  that  a  route. 
Whenever  that  route  extends  more  than  20  miles  outside  the  limits  of 
the  city,  pay  ceases  under  this  particular  appropriation. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  you  can  get  that  meaning  from 
that  language — ''the  rates  for  electric  car  service  on  routes  over  20 
miles  in  length  outside  of  cities  shall  not  exceed  the  rates  paid  for 
service  on  steam  railroads."  Now,  the  city  of  Chicago  extenas  pretty 
nearly  20  miles  from  the  street-car  terminal ;  and  do  you  mean  by  that 
that  outside  of  the  city  limits  of  Chicago  it  shall  not  exceed  the  rates 
paid  for  service  on  steam  railroads? 

General  Shali^nberger.  As  I  have  said,  the  language  is  subject  to 
that  construction,  and  that  is  our  view. 

Mr.  Snapp.  AVhere  are  there  any  mail  cars  now  in  operation  on 
electric  lines  ? 

General  Shallenberoer.  My  report  will  show  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Crew.  It  is  given  in  the  report  here,  in  Table  F  of  the  Second 
Assistant's  report. 

Mr.  Snapp.  There  are  some,  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  Oh,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Snapp.  WTiat  are  thev — regular  R.  P.  O.  cars? 

Mr.  Crew.  They  are  fittecl  up  very  much  like  R.  P.  O.  cars.  They 
have  the  pouch  rack  and  the  assorting  cases  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
just  the  same  as  we  have. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Are  the  apartment  cars  in  use  on  electric  lines  similar 
to  the  apartment  cars  on  steam  roads? 

Mr.  Crew.  They  are. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  many  of  those  are  there  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  number,  but  they  are  given  in 
this  table ;  there  are  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  anv  difficulty  in  having  the  service  ex- 
tended by  means  of  closed-poucK  service  as  distinguished  from  apart- 
ment-car service. 

General  Shallenberoer.  We  have. 

Mr.  Stafford.  By  reason  of  the  rate  now  allowed  by  law  ? 

General  Shallenberoer.  We  have. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Whsit  is  the  complaint  that  is  made  by  the  electric 
car  companies  in  that  regard — that  the  compensation  is  not  adequate? 

General  Shallenberoer.  That  the  volume  of  mail  is  too  great  and 
the  number  of  pouches  too  large  to  justify  them  in  delaying  their  cars 
for  the  purpose  of  handling. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  each  additional  pouch,  so  far  as  the  complaint 
is  that  the  number  of  pouches  is  too  great,  they  receii^e  additional 
compensation,  do  they  not  ? 

General  Shalm:nberger.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Stone.  Just  3  cents  a  mile,  regardless  of  the  number  of  pouches 
they  carry.     It  might  be  1,  and  it  might  be  20. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Oh,  do  they  receive  only  3  cents  a  mile  for  the  num- 
ber of  pouches  they  carry  on  the  individual  trip,  or  for  each  respective 
office  on  that  line  on  each  individual  trip  ? 

General  Shallenberoer.  On  each  trip. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  3  cents  a  mile  in  excess  of  8,333  miles? 

Mr.  Crew.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  The  rate  is  very  different  for  a  short  route. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  elec- 
tric car  lines  they  only  receive  3  cents  per  mile,  notwithstanding  they 
may  have  pouches  for  distribution  at  a  dozen  places  along  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  right;  3  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  the  car 
travels  between  the  terminal  points,  carrying  mail ;  and  they  may  go 
off  and  on  at  an  indefinite  number  of  points. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record,  at  this  point  (it 
is  short) ,  the  rate  on  pouch  mail  on  electric  and  cable  cars.  It  is  as 
follows : 

For  2,000  miles  or  less,  $150  per  annum. 

More  than  2,000  and  not  more  than  3,500  miles,  $175  per  annum. 
More  than  3,500  and  not  more  than  5,000  miles.  $200  per  annum. 
More  than  5,000  and  not  more  than  8,333  miles,  $250  per  annum. 
More  than  8,333  miles,  3  cents  per  mile  traveled. 

I  want  to  ask  Ilifr.  Shallenberger  what  proportion  of  this  appropria- 
tion is  usually  paid  for  the  pouch  service  and  what  proportion  for  the 
apartment-car  service  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  can  not  answer.  A  reference  to  Table  F, 
beginning  on  page  242  of  my  report,  will  enable  the  committee,  run- 
ning down  .the  column,  to  determine  that.  You  will  notice  that  the 
number  of  the  route  is  given,  the  State,  the  termini  of  the  route,  the 
corporate  title  of  the  company,  the  length  of  the  route,  the  annual  car 
miles  traveled,  the  size  of  the  car,  the  class  of  service  (whether  closed- 
pouch,  apartment,  or  full  car),  the  cost  per  mile  traveled,  and  the 
annual  rate  of  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  Table  F  include  all  of  the  contracts  for 
cable-car  service  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  It  includes  all  that  were  operative  June 
30, 1905. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  many  full  cars  were  there  in  operation? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  have  not  segregated  them.  It  will 
appear  upon  this  table. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  are  those  full  cars  on  electric-car  lines  called  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  We  call  them  independent  cars  in  this  table.  The  word 
"  independent "  indicates  a  full  car  used  exclusively  for  mail  pur- 
poses. The  word  "  apartment "  shows  an  apartment  car — ^a  closed- 
pouch  car. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Are  they  manned  with  a  crew  of  clerks  for  the  separa- 
tion of  mail? 

Mr.  Crew.  Usually  one  or  two  clerks.  That  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  car  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Are  they  assigned  from  the  regular  clerks  in  the  Rail- 
way Mail  Service? 

General  Shallenberger.  They  are  now  assigned  from  the  city 
post-oflSce. 

Mr.  Crew.  Most  of  them  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  There  are  a  few  that  are  still  assigned 
from  the  railway  mail,  which  was  the  practice  until  in  recent  years 
a  change  was  made.  I  think  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  they  are 
still  from  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Mr.  Crew.  And  on  a  few  of  the  country  lines  they  are  still  from  the 
Railway  Mail  Service? 
p  o  A— 06  M 21 
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General  Shallenbergeb.  Yes:  and  on  a  few  of  the  country  lines. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  that  item. 
General  Shallenberger? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  have  not. 


The  Chairman.  The  next  two  items.,  ilr.  Shallenberger,  are  the 
so-called  sm*cial  facility  items,  upon  which  you  make  no  recom- 
mendation ? 

General  Shallenberger.  Xo  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  statement  at  all  with 
reference  to  them,  other  than  your  failure  to  make  a  reconuuendation  ? 

General  Shaixenbe&ger.  I  do  not.  I  simply  repeat  the  statements 
I  made  last  year,  and  would  report  that  the  service  continues  about 
as  it  did  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked  upon  either  of 
these  items? 

Mr.  Snapp.  As  I  understand  it,  the  statement  of  last  year  was  not 
favorable  to  the  appropriation  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  statement  of  the  Postmaster-General 
and  Mr.  Shallenberger  made  no  recommendation  upon  that  ? 

(leneral  Shallenberger.  It  was  not  unfavorable  to  the  service,  but 
it  was  unfavorable  to  the  specific  request  for  additional  compensation 
by  reason  of  that  special  service.  The  service,  I  may  say,  is  more 
satisfactory,  by  reason  of  the  exclusive  mail  train  that  is  now  main- 
tained between  Washington  and  Atlanta,  carrying  nothing  but  mail. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  train  were  discontinued,  would  it  impair 
the  service  for  that  section  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  Well,  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  what  I 
said  a  few  years  a^o — that  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  service 
would  be  affected  in  any  wav.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any 
railroad  in  the  country  would  maintain  an  exclusive  mail  train  if 
it  were  unnecessary  to  do  so.  It  is  made  necessary  for  the  Southern 
Railway  to  maintain  that  train  in  order  to  come  within  the  restrictive 
rule  that  I  have  applied  to  the  service — that  is,  to  maintain  a  schedule 
within  five  minutes  at  each  connecting  point. 

The  Chairman.  But  my  question  was,  supposing  the  special  facil- 
ity appropriation  should' be  discontinued,  and  supposing  that  the 
road  discontinued  that  special  mail  train — would  the  mail  service 
in  that  section  of  the  country,  in  your  judgment,  be  impaired? 

General  Shallenbekoer.  I  have  reason  to  think  it  would,  because 
the  special  train  departs  from  this  city  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
whereas  their  next  regular  train.  No.  35,  departs  at  10.50.  No.  9^, 
which  is  the  exclusive  train,  departs  at  8.  The  probabilities  are 
that  the  mail  would  1k»  held  until  the  departure  of  the  following  train, 
and  the  cars  necessary  would  be  added  to  that  train,  because  the 
necessity  of  keeping  tile  schedule  time  within  five  minutes  would  not 
be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  these  two  trains  make  the  same  speed? 

(leneral  Shallenberger.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  exclusive  mail  train  is  the  faster  of  the  two? 

General  SiiAiiLENBEKOER.  The  faster  of  the  two. 
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Mr.  SxAPP.  Then  they  do  render  an  additional  service  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  They  do  at  present. 

Mr.  Snapp  (continuing).  In  the  way  of  speed,  for  this  additional 
compensation? 

General  Shallenberger.  They  give  additional  speed  over  No.  36; 
to  what  extent,  Mr.  Grant  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not  remember  just  exactly  how  much  faster  No.  97 
runs,  but  it  is  some  little  faster.  It  gains  about  six  hours  between 
here  and  New  Orleans. 

General  Shallenberger.  And  between  here  and  Atlanta,  with  the 
additional  cars  added,  the  speed  w^ould,  of  course,  be  reduced,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Grant.  Oh,  yes. 

General  Shallenberger.  If  No.  97  were  withdrawn,  and  the  ad- 
ditional mail  added  to  No.  35,  the  speed  would  probably  be  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  You  mean  the  speed  of  No.  35  would  be  reduced  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grant.  Oh,  well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would.  I  think  it 
would  take  about  the  same  time. 

General  Shallenberger.  Those  are  conjectures.  We  still  adhere 
to  the  policy  of  not  recommending  or  estimating  for  any  special 
facility  service  anywhere  jn  the  country.  If  Congress  appropriates 
it,  we  will  use  it  to  the  very  best  possible  advantage  m  securing 
improved  service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  General,  do  you  think  that  the  Southern  Railroad 
could  withdraw  No.  97  from  the  mail  service  and  still  carry  the 
amount  of  mail  that  is  now  carried,  without  putting  on  some  other 
train  to  take  the  place  of  No.  97  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  That  is  a  very  fair  question  which  I  am 
not  able  to  answer;  which  is  conjecture. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  think,  General,  that  it  is  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  that  the  Southern  Railway  is  running  trains  between 
Washington  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  New  Orleans,  or  elsewhere,  that 
are  imnecessary  to  perform  the  bulk  of 'business  it  has  to  perform 
between  those  points? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  do  not  think  it  is  running  any  unneces- 
sary trains. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Are  the  trains  it  is  running  not  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  the  Southern  Railway  to  perform  its  work,  to  carry  its 
business,  to  carry  the  mails  generally  t   Are  they  not  necessary  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  They  would  not  be  necessary  for  them, 
])erhaps,  if  they  were  earning  less  money  than  they  are  doing  by  the 
complete  service  they  are  now  maintaining. 

Mlt.  Finley.  Is  it  not  true,  General,  that  the  Department  diverts 
all  the  mail  that  it  reasonably  can  divert  to  the  Southern  Railway 
between  here  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  between  Washington  and  New 
Orleans  ?    Is  not  that  true  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  It  does  divert  all  mail  that  can  be  ex- 
pedited to  that  road. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  in  the  event  that  No.  97  was  with- 
drawn, would  the  Department  have  the  same  reason  for  diverting 
the  mail  to  the  Southern  Railway  that  it  has  at  present  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  Not  if  the  competing  road  could  da 
better. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  Assuming  that  No.  97  was  withdrawn — ^that  was  my 
question — would  the  Department  feel  warranted  in  diverting  as  much 
mail  to  the  Southern  Railway  as  it  does  at  present? 

General  Siiallenberger.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  FiNLEr.  But  take  conditions  as  they  are  to-day  with  the  South- 
em  Railway,  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Lme,  and  with  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line — take  the  conditions  as  they  are  there  to-day;  I  assume 
that  you  are  cognizant  of  those  conditions? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  quite  cognizant  enough  in 
detail  to  say  just  what  other  lines  would  expedite  mail  to  Atlanta 
and  points  covered  by  No.  97.  That  is  a  subject  concerning  which 
Mr.  Grant  is  possiblv  a  little  better  informed  than  I  am. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  an  answer  from  him. 

General  Shallenberger.  But  assuming  that  no  other  change  were 
made 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Except  the  withdrawal  of  No.  97  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  Except  the  withdrawal  of  No.  97. 

Mr.  FiNi^Y  (continuing).  Then  would  the  Department  feel  war- 
ranted in  diverting  mail  to  the  Southern  Railway  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  does  to-day  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  As  I  say,  it  .would  feel  warranted  in 
diverting  all  the  mail  that  could  possibly  be  expedited,  whether  by 
the  Southern  road  or  any  other  road. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  But,  General,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  that  is  not  an 
answer  to  my  question.  I  am  sure  they  would  do  that  in  all  cases; 
but  I  am  asking  you  this  question:  Take  the  conditions  first  with 
railroad  facilities  between  here  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  Orleans,  just  as  they  are  to-day.  If  No.  97  is  with- 
drawn, is  no  longer  in  the  service,  would  the  same  necessity  exist  for 
the  Department  to  divert  mail  to  the  Southern  Railway  to'the  extent 
that  it  does  to-day  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  It  depends  on  what  the  withdrawal  would 
accomplish. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  simply  assuming  that  it  would  withdraw  one 
train  between  Washington  and  New  Orleans. 

General  Shallenberger.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  I  think,  that  any 
train  making  an  average  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour  between  any  two 
points  is  attracting  to  itself  a  considerable  quantity  of  mail  that 
would  go  by  other  fines  if  it  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

General  Shallenberger  (continuing).  Where  there  are  competing 
lines  at  all. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then  is  it  not  true  that  the  same  necessity  for  divert- 
ing mail  to  the  Southern  Railway  would  not  exist  if  No.  97  was  with- 
drawn ? 

General  Shallenberger.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  would,  pro- 
vided the  Southern  Railway  could  not,  by  modifying  its  schedule 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  assuming  that  all  present  and  existing  condi- 
tions would  continue,  and  that  all  present  and  existing  schedules 
would  continue. 

General  Shallenberger.  I  am  assuming  that  myself.  I  am  as- 
suming, now,  that  the  schedules  of  other  trains  into  Atlanta  are  just 
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enough  slower  than  that  of  the  Southern  Railway  to  enable  it  to 
change  and  to  modify  its  schedule,  reaching  there  at  a  later  hour,  and 
failing  to  make  certain,  connections  which  it  now  makes.  If  that  be 
true,  then,  not  being  under  the  necessity  of  continuing  its  present 
schedule  within  five  minutes  at  each  of  the  connecting  points,  it  would 
just  so  far  weaken  the  service  as  to  come  within  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  How  much  that  would  aflfect  its  transportation  pay  I  do  not 
know.     I  assume  that  it  would  affect  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  think  it  would  affect  it  to  some  extent? 

General  Shaixenberoer.  I  assume  that  it  might. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  With 
the  same  amount  of  cars  employed  on  the  Southern  Railway  to-day 
in  carrying  the  mail  between  Washington  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  New 
Orleans,  if  No.  97  is  withdrawn,  would  the  Southern  Railway  be 
able  to  carry  that  mail  by  dumping  it  on  the  other  cars  now  in  the 
service  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  question.  General,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  it  from  somebody. 

General  Shallenberoer.  I  can  not  say.  If  Mr.  Grant  can  answer 
it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  do  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  that,  Mr.  Grant  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not  think  it  would  very  materially  affect  the 
quantity  of  mail  or  the  number  of  cars  required  on  the  Southern 
Road  from  here  to  Atlanta. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then  you  think  the  sanie  service  could  be  performed 
with  the  remaining  cars  now  in  the  service?     Am  I  correct  m  that? 

Mr.  Grant.  You  mean  omitting  the  cars  that  are  on  No.  97  ? 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question,  then. 

Mr.  Grant.  You  would  have  to  use  the  cars  that  are  now  on  No. 
97  on  some  other  train. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then  the  Southern  Railway  would  then  be  compelled 
to  employ  other  cars,  in  addition  to  the  cars  in  operation,  other  than 
No.  97. 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  So  that  those  cars  would  be  attached  to  another  train 
and  run  on  another  schedule  ? 

General  Shallenberoer.  A  combination  of  cars  on  one  train  rather 
than  a  separation  of  cars  on  two  trains  affects  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  there  such  a  train  as  No.  98  on  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, coming  north?  Is  there  not  a  fast  mail  train  from  New 
Orleans  to  Washington  in  a  measure  corresponding  with  No.  97  from 
Washington  to  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  There  are  Nos.  36  and  38. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  No  others  besides  those? 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  was  informed  in  some  way  that  a  train  practically 
corresponding  to  No.  97  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans  was  put 
on  from  New  Orleans  or  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Washington  in  the  present 
year,  I  believe.    There  is  no  such  train  ? 
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Mr.  Gr.\xt.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

General  Siiallenberger.  There  is  no  such  train.  The  records  do 
not  show  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  records  do  not  show  it?  Then  the  mail  coming 
north  is  carried  on  No.  38,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  On  Xos.  36  and  38.  We  have  other  trains  coming 
north,  but  those  are  the  two  great  through  trains. 

Mr.  FiS'LEY.  Are  those  the  two  fastest  trains  coming  north? 

Mr.  (jRAXT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McK)x.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  will  ask  a  question  or  two 
about  this  matter,  (ieneral  Shallenberger,  are  there  any  trains  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  that  make  faster  time  than  No.  97,  the  fast 
Southern  mail  train? 

General  Siiali^nbekcer.  Mr.  Grant  can  give  you  the  schedules  of 
the  trains  l)etter  than  I  can  do  it.  I  do-  not,  fi-om  memory,  recall  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  (jRAXT.  Piaster?  I  can  not  answer  that,  Mr.  Moon,  as  to  the 
exact  speed. 

Mr.  Moox.  Are  there  trains  tliat  make  over  35  or  40  miles  an  hour 
on  those  roads  carrying  mail  ? 

Mr.  Graxt.  There  are  trains  that  do  that,  yes;  but  we  do  not  use 
them. 

Mr.  Moox.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  you  do;  I  just  wanted  to 
get  at  the  fact.     Are  there  any  faster  trains  ? 

Mr.  Graxt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moox.  Are  they  subsidized  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Graxt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moox.  You  do  not  want  to  subsidize  those  trains,  do  you,  by 
reason  of  comjx»tition  in  other  lines  that  demand  mail  ?  Is  not  that 
the  reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Graxt.  I  do  not  know.  General  Shallenberger  can  probably 
answer  that. 

General  Siiellexberger.  That  is  substantially  our  position — where 
the  competition  is  active  we  get  the  very  best  service  we  need  without 
a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Aloox.  Suppose  the  subsidy  was  withdrawn  from  the  Southern 
Railway — would  there  be  other  lines  competing  for  mail? 

General  Shallexberger.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  that  would 
do  other  than  lessen  the  competition,  because  it  would  certainly  not 
increase  the  traffic;  and  traffic  is  what  produces  competition. 

Mr.  Moox.  ^\Tiat  sort  of  traffic  are  you  speaking  about  ? 

General  Shallexberger.  All  traffic,  of  which  the  mail  is  but  a 
small  proportion. 

Mr.  Moox.  But  I  am  not  s|>eaking  about  traffic.  I  am  talking 
about  the  competition  for  carrymg  the  mails. 

General  Shallexberger.  1  am  speaking  of  the  passenger  traffic 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  which  justifies  limited  trains  of 
great  speed,  and  a  great  numlx^r  of  trains  per  day.  That  general 
passenger  and  other  traffic  necessitates  a  number  of  trains  or  great 
speed.  We  utilize  those  trains  for  our  mail  service,  and  have  all  the 
service  we  need.  Where  the  traffic  is  less,  we  of  course  have  to  do 
with  a  lower  grade  of  service. 

Mr.  Moox.  Then  vou  want  us  to  understand  that  vou  do  desire 
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this  $175,000  over  here  because  there  is  no  such  competition  as  that 
up  in  Xew  York  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  would  not  say  that  we  do  desire  it,  or 
we  would  estimate  for  it. 

A  Member.  They  have  not  estimated  on  it. 

Mr.  JIooN.  I  know  they  have  not. 

General  Shallenberger.  We  woidd  estimate  if  we  desired  it. 

Mr.  Moox.  If  you  do  not  estimate  for  it,  and  do  not  desire  it,  why 
do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  retained  ? 

General  Siiallenber(5er.  I  have  not  said  that  I  think  it  Ought  to 
be  retained. 

Mr.  Moox.  Do  you  not  believe  that  if  that  was  cut  off  it  might 
bring  about  a  competition  for  fast  mail  trains  between  the  other 
lines  running  south  as  much  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  coimtry  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  so,  for  the  rea- 
son that  its  withdrawal  could  have  no  possible  effect  in  increasing 
competition. 

Mr.  Moox.  But  it  does  have  that  effect  on  the  other  roads? 

(Jeneral  Shallenberger.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Moox.  I  so  understood  you.    How  is  that? 

General  Shallenberger.  No  ;  the  mail  service  has  no  effect  what- 
ever in  increasing  the  competition  there.  The  competition  already 
exists  by  reason  of  the  general  traffic,  which  justifies  tne  inauguration 
and  installation  of  these  trains.  And  whenever  we  find  that  that 
traffic  is  of  such  character  as  to  justify  a  limited  mail  train  at  a  very 
high  cost,  we  utilize  that  train  and  command  it  for  the  mail  service. 

Mr.  Moox.  You  are  now  giving  the  preference  in  all  mail  matter 
to  the  Southern  Railway  ? 

General  Shallexberger.  We  are  giving  preference  for  all  mail 
matter  to  the  fastest  train. 

Mr.  M(X)x.  To  the  Southern  Railway  in  this  particular  section  of 
the  country  ? 

General  Shallexberger.  In  this  particular  section  to  the  South- 
ern, liecause  it  maintains  the  fastest  train  service. 

Mr.  Moox.  That  preference  is  given  because,  you  say,  of  this 
subsidy  ? 

-    General  Shallexberger.  I  say  because  we  have  this  money  in- 
^h^Usted  to  us  by  Congress  to  give  to  the  Southern  Railway  on  certain 
conditions. 

,  Mr.  Moox.  If  the  other  two  roads  going  South  were  to  go  into 
competition  for  the  mail  would  there  then  l)e  any  necessity  for  hold- 
ing this  subsidy  on  ? 

General  Shallexberger.  Will  you  not  repeat  that  question? 

Mr.  Moox.  Suppose  competition  did  arise  for  that  preference  which 
you  give  to  the  Southern,  by  destroying  the  support  you  are  now  giv- 
ing the  Southern — competition  would  naturally  arise,  would  it  not, 
between  it  and  the  other  roads  if  they  were  put  on  an  equality  with 
the  Southern  in  reference  to  carrying  the  mail?  Would  they  not 
undertake  to  run  faster  trains  ? 

General  Shallexberger.  They  might  undertake  to  run  faster  trains 
than  thev  are  doing  now. 

The  Ohairmax.  May  I  ask  a  question  at  this  particular  point? 
This  item  of  appropriation,  Mr.  Shallenberger,  is  not  by  liaw  made 
applicable  to  the  Southern  Railway  ? 
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General  Shallenberger.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  a  right  to  utilize  any  part  of  this 
fund,  or  all  of  it,  for  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  provided  it  maintained 
a  better  schedule  than  the  Southern,  would  you  not,  so  far  as  the 
authority  of  law  is  concerned? 

General  Shallenberger.  The  authority  of  law  gives  discretion  to 
the  Postmaster-General  to  expend  this  money  for  the  trunk  line  from 
Washington  to  Atlanta  and  >iew  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  could  secure  a  more  expeditious  serv- 
ice or  a  faster  schedule  bv  reason  of  competition  between  the  Southern 
and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  or  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  you  would 
still,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  have  a  right  to  appropriate  this 
money  to  either  one  of  the  three? 

General  Shallenberger.  We  have  a  right  to  appropriate  it  to  the 
line  that  gives  the  best  service. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  item  of  appropriation  in  itself,  or  your 
authority  of  law  in  its  expenditure,  is  no  factor  in  the  element  of  com- 
petition, is  it?  That  is,  it  does  not  remove  competition  because  you 
nave  this  fund  available  ? 

Greneral  Shallenberger.  None  whatever.  No;  it  has  no  effect 
upon  that. 

Mr.  Moon.  But  you  are  using  that  fund,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the 
Southern,  and  you  are  diverting  all  mail  to  the  Southern  ?  You  are 
giving  the  bulk  of  mail  carried  to  the  Southern  Railway  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  keeping 
that  fund  in  reserve,  to  be  given  to  the  trunk  line  that  will  give  us 
the  best  service  between  Washington  and  Atlanta  and  between  At- 
lanta and  New  Orleans.  We  are  not  necessarily  holding  it  for  either 
of  the  trunk  lines  that  may  tender  us  the  service. 

Mr.  Moon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Southern  is  getting 
it? 

General  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  And  it  is  getting  all  the  other  mail  that  you  can  throw 
to  it? 

General  Shallenberger.  It  is. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  much  does  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
pay  the  Southern  Railway  annually,  outside  of  this  subsidy,  for  car- 
rymg  the  mail?  „i^ 

General  Shallenberger.  That  will  appear  from  the  detailed  re- 
port which  we  give  in  connection  with  all  roads. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  would  like  to  have  it  in  the  hearing. 

General  Shallenberger  (after  examining  memorandum  handed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Crew).  This  does  not  separate  the  pay  that  goes  to  the 
Southern  Railway  from  that  which  goes  to  the  Western  Railway  of 
Alabama  and  to  the  Louisville  and  Nashville. 

Mr.  Moon.  Well,  what  do  those  affiliated  lines  receive  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  Those  affiliated  lines  receive  $1,003,940.09 
for  transportation. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  a  subsidy  in  addition  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  includes  the  subsidy  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  No;  that  does  not  include  the  subsidy. 
That  is  transportation  pay. 
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The  Chairman.  That  includes  full  postal-car  service  .and  all. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  understand  you,  then,  to  say  that  bv  reason  of  com- 
petition in  the  North  you  do  not  have  to  give  any  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  includes  merely  the  charge  for  transportation. 
Have  you  the  amount  there  which  they  receive  as  compensation  for 
furnishing  full  railway  post-offices? 

General  Shallenberger.  For  full  railway  post-offices,  $223,497. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Is  that  the  entire  Southern  system  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  No  ;  it  is  the  affiliated  lines  enjoying  the 
special  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  just  between  here  and  New  Orleans,  or  does  it 
include  the  Southern  Railway  west? 

General  Shallenberger.  Oh,  no;  simply  between  here  and  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  in  addition  to  those  two  amounts  of  $1,003,940 
and  $223,497,  they  receive  in  addition  the  $142,728,  which  is  the  sub- 
sidy? 

General  Shallenberger.  The  $1,003,940  is  for  transportation; 
the  $223,497  is  for  the  R.  P.  O.  service  on  these  several  lines  from 
Washington  to  New  Orleans.  The  special  facility  pay  for  two  trains 
was  as  follows:  On  train  97,  from  Washington  to  Atlanta,  $80,947.50 
to  June  30,  1905.  On  train  No.  37,  from  Washington  to  Atlanta, 
$80,955  fi-om  July  1,  1905.  That  is  the  full  pay.  I  will  give  you  the 
deductions  from  those  two  lines — ^$22,216.90. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  the  total  deductions? 

General  Shallenberger.  They  are  for  the  calendar  year;  then  I 
shall  have  to  correct  these  figures.  This  is  an  alternative  amount,  the 
second  that  I  stated,  which  is  correct  for  July  1  instead  of  June  30. 
Let  me  hold  to  the  original  figures  given  you-^80,947.50 — ^and  strike 
out  the  $80,955,  and  then,  as  deductions  "against  the  $80,947.50,  put 
$22,216.90.  On  the  route  from  Atlanta  to  Montgomery,  $21,451.25 ; 
deductions,  $1,509.65.  On  the  route  between  Montgomery  and  New 
Orleans,  $39,776.25 :  deductions,  $10,134.76. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  aggregate  amount  of  that,  so  as  to 
show  the  net  amount  that  was  paid? 

General  Shallenberger.  Yes.  Our  table  includes  the  Kansas  City 
and  Newton  route.  If  vou  can  just  wait  a  moment,  until  I  separatee 
them,  we  can  give  you  the  deductions  and  the  net  amount. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  would  be  $8,313? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  total  deduction  on  that  line  would  be  $33,861.31. 

General  Shallenberger.  The  total  special  facility  pay  would  be 
$142,175.     The  total  deductions  would  be  $33,861.31.' 

The  Chairman.  The  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment for  the  fiscal  j^ear  1905  shows  that  during  that  year  the 
amount  expended  on  the  item  from  Washington  to  Atlanta  and  New 
Orleans  was  $112,296.59,  and  the  amount  unexpended  of  the  appro- 
priation was  $30,432.16. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Auditor's  figures  being  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  and 
these  figures  being  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31, 1905. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  page  of  the  report  is  that? 

Mr.  Stone.  Of  the  Auditor's  report? 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  Page  35. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  had  looked  for  it  and  could  not  find  it. 

Mr.  Mf)ox.  These  derlnrtions  from  this  railroad  sul>-^i»ly  pay  are 
due  to  their  neglect  of  duty,  their  failure  to  deliver  the  mails  expedi- 
tiously, are  they  not  ? 

General  ShaLlexbebger.  They  are  due  to  failure  to  keep  their  pub- 
lished schedule  time. 

Mr.  MfXJN.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  is  deducteil  on  account  of 
neglect  of  duty  ? 

General  Shallenbebgeb.  Perhaps  I  may  read  at  this  point  the  reg- 
ulations touching  this  train : 

Xo  excuse  othor  than  waiting  for  f<mm^-tion  fruui  siKH-ial-facility  train  is 
ac'rf?pte<J  for  a  delay  of  more  than  five  niinnte^  in  arrival  at  terminal  fwintss  of  a 
route,  exc-eiit  that  Trains  97  and  :{7  are  ^%'en  credit  for  delaye<l  tiepartures  from 
Wasbin^on  due  to  waiting  for  their  resiiective  regular  mail  connections  from 
X«-w  Yorlt.  Xo  iiart  of  the  Hi»<H'ial-faciIlty  pay  is  allowed  if  the  train  is  late  for 
any  cause  whatevi*r  except  as  aliove. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  do  not  fine  them  for  a  late  start  from  Washington? 

General  Shallenbebgeb.  Xot  if  we  hold  the  train  awaiting  the 
connection  fnmi  New  York. 

Mr.  M(xjx.  And  does  it  not  often  hap|x;n  that  the  start  from  Wash- 
ington is  very  late?    Does  not  that  hap{)en  every  week  i 

General  Shallenbebgeb.  It  happens  frequently. 

Mr.  M(K>x.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  with  the  late  starts  from 
Washington  and  with  their  neglect  to  make  the  runs  proj>erh\  they 
fail  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  perhaps  half  the  time  i 

(veneral  Shali^nbebgeb.  Thev  do  not  fail  in  their  duty,  because 
their  connecting  trains  wait. 

Mr.  Moox.  I  mean  in  the  coiniections  and  the  facilities  to  the  peo- 
ple. Now,  General,  the  Southern  Railway  has  a  numlier  of  connect- 
ing lines  which  it  controls,  has  it  not  ? 

General  Shallenbebgeb.  It  has. 

Mr.  Moon.  Those  lines  hardly  ever  make  connections  with  the 
fast  trains,  do  they,  at  the  various  ]>oints? 

General  Shallenbebgeb.  I  am  informed  that  as  a  rule  they  do. 
Mr.  Grant  knows  better  than  I,  of  course,  the  details  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  I  would  like  him  to  speak. 

Mr.  M(K>N.  And  do  you  know,  Mr.  Grant,  about  how  these  South- 
ern trains  reach  their  terminals? 

Mr.  (jbant.  You  mean  as  to  whether  they  are  on  time  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbant.  They  are  quite  fivquently  late  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  am  not  sj^eaking  of  that  train;  I  mean  the  connecting 
ones.  I  know  that  fast  train  is  nearly  always  late.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  connecting  lines. 

Mr.  Gbant.  The  main  connecting  line,  of  course,  is  the  one  from 
Atlanta  over  to  Birmingham,  and  from  there  on  to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Moon.  And  the  one  from  Salisbury  down  to  Chattanooga  and 
Memphis  is  another  one,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gbant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moon.  If  j^ou  have  the  report  of  the  postmaster  at  Chatta- 
nooga are  you  not  able  to  give  it  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Gbant.  But  I  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  vou  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  out  of  ten  of  the 
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calendar  months  it  was  behind  from  three  to  eight  hours  twenty-nine 
days  out  of  each  month  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  No  ;  I  could  not  say  that  from  personal  knowledge.  I 
know  it  is  very  frequently  late. 

Mr.  Moon.  Did  you  not  get  that  report  from  the  postmaster  down 
there? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not  think  so. 

General  Shallenberger.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  your  question, 
Mr.  Moon.  It  was  not  whether  they  were  late,  but  as  to  whether  their 
connections  were  made — that  is  to  sav,  whether  a  connection  at  the 
given  point  referred  to  was  held  for  tlie  arrival  of  the  Southern,  just 
as  we  require  it  to  be  held  here  for  a  connection  with  the  New  York 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes. 

General  Shallenberger.  Othen\'ise  a  delay  of  ten  or  twelve  hours 
might  be  involved. 

Mr.  Moon.  But,  if  it  controls  all  of  these  connecting  lines,  and  the 
mail  is  sent  out  through  the  country  over  those  lines,  is  it  of  any  bene- 
fit to  the  people  throughout  the  country  that  you  have  this  fast  mail, 
if  their  connecting  lines  are  always  slow  at  the  points  of  delivery? 

General  Shallenberger.  If  their  connecting  lines  are  held  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  special  facility  train  it  is  of  advantage,  for  the 
reason  that  but  for  that  they  would  leave  Washington  perhaps  before 
the  arrival  of  the  New  York  train,  and  fail  to  make  the  connection  at 
the  other  points.  • 

Mr.  Moon.  You  certainly  can  not  see  the  point  of  my  question.  It 
mwst  be  clear  to  you  that  even  if  mail  were  delivered  promptly  from 
the  main  line  to  a  connecting  line,  if  that  same  railroad  company 
owning  the  main  line  and  the  connecting  lines  fails  to  carry  the  mail 
to  the  interior  with  the  expedition  required  by  law,  it  can  not  be  of 
any  benefit  to  the  people. 

General  Shali^nberger.  Oh,  well,  do  not  understand  me  to  say 
that- this  special-facility  train  can  be  used  by  the  Department  to  affect 
the  lateral  lines.     We  do  not  attempt  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  do  not  claim  anything  except  along  the  main  line, 
then? 

General  Shallenberger.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  it  operative 
except  on  the  main  trunk  line. 

Mr.  Moon.  At  how  many  places  does  it  stop  along  the  main  line? 

General  Shallenberger.  That  I  can  not  tell;  it  is  a  question  of 
administration. 

Mr.  Grant.  It  stops  at  all  of  the  larger  towns. 

Mr.  Moon.  Now,  General,  in  addition  to  this  million  and  odd  dol- 
lars of  subsidy  to  these  main-line  trains,  you  of  course  pay  the  rail- 
road company  for  carrying  the  mail  on  all  the  connecting  lines  which 
it  owns — all  which  are  under  the  same  management,  I  mean  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  We  pay  for  all  service  rendered.  "^ 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes ;  so  they  get  pay  for  all  of  that  at  the  regular  rate. 
Now,  do  you  state  as  a  business  proposition  that  a  railroad  company 
that  is  getting  more  than  a  million  dollars  of  money  for  carrying  the 
mail  on  its  main  line,  and  is  then  getting  full  railway  pay  for  all  of 
its  connecting  lines,  would  discontinue  one  if  its  main-lme  trains  if  a 
subsidy  of  one  hundred  and  forty  odd  thousand  dollars  happened  to 
be  withdrawn  from  it? 
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General  Shallenberoer.  I  have  reason  to  think,  as  a  business 
proposition 

Mr.  Moon,  Particularly  when  they  lose  nearly  half  of  that  subsidy 
by  fines  for  neglect  of  their  duty  ? . 

General  Shallenberoer.  I  have  reason  to  think,  as  a  business 
proposition,  that  no  corporation  would  be  willing  to  say  that  it 
regarded  $100,000  as  of  no  consequence  to  it,  and  that  if  that  $100,000 
were  withheld  it  would  perform  just  the  same  amount  of  service. 
That  is  my  proposition. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  it  could  afford  to  carry 
the  mail  just  the  same  anyway? 

General  Shallenberoer.  No;  I  do  not  say  that;  but  I  repeat  that 
any  corporation  receiving  a  million  of  dollars  for  service  between 
Washington  and  New  Orleans  would  be  very  foolish  if  it  would  say 
that  the  withdrawal  of  $100,000  would  not  affect  in  any  wise  the 
service  rendered. 

Mr.  Moon.  Now,  General,  the  law  of  the  land  makes  this  contract, 
as  I  understand?  You  select  the  parties  that  are  to  carry  the  mail, 
but  the  law  makes  the  contract?  You  do  not  draw  anv  contracts 
between  your  Department  and  these  railroad  companies? 

General  Shallenberoer.  No. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  law,  of  course,  requires — I  take  it  you  so  construe 
it — ^that  all  mail  shall  be  carried  with  reasonable  haste  and  expedi- 
tion ?  You  would  demand  that  under  all  circumstances,  would  you 
not?  . 

•General  Shallenberoer.  So  far  as  I  can  construe  the  law,  we  have 
no  right  to  demand  that  the  mail  shall  be  carried  with  any  greater 
expedition  than  the  trains  voluntarily  scheduled  by  the  railroad  will 
carry  it. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  office  you  occupy,  if 
a  railroad  company  were  to  see  fit  to  carry  mail  on  slower  trains  than 
they  are  ordinarily  carried  on  and  are  proper  to  be  carried  on  through 
the  section  through  which  they  are  running — ^trains  that  are  slower 
than  their  regular  schedule  rates — ^you  would  submit  to  that? 

General  Shallenberoer.  I  have  reason  to  say  that  we  have  no 
power  to  command  specific  schedules  on  any  trains. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  know ;  I  know ;  but  you  have  the  power  under  the  law 
to  demand  that  this  mail  be  carried  with  reasonable  haste  and  expe- 
dition, and  you  would  not  tolerate  a  transit  of  the  mail  that  was 
unreasonable  as  to  expedition  and  haste,  would  you  ? 

General  Shallenberoer.  No,  we  would  not;  but  we  secure  reason- 
able service  because  our  transportation  is  but  a  small  percentage  of 
the  entire  traffic  carried,  which  insures  reasonable  celerity. 

Mr.  Moon.  If  this  subsidy  was  withdrawn,  would  you  not  demand 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  to  reasonable  haste  and 
expedition  in  carrying  this  mail  ? 

General  Shallenberoer.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Moon.  Would  not  the  benefits  be  just  about  as  great  as  they 
are  now  when  a  railroad  comj)any  fails  to  make  its  connections  witn 
its  connecting  lines,  and  when  it  fails  to  make  the  time  required  under 
your  schedules? 

General  Shallenberoer.  If  I  may  repeat  that  question  in  another 

shape — we  would  be  able  to  pay  to  the  railroad  company,  out  of  the 

mount  of  money  involved  in  the  special-facility  fund,  less  than  we 
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are  now  paying.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  they  would 
be  patriotic  enough  to  perform  precisely  the  same  amount  of  service. 

Mr.  Moon.  Then,  General,  let  me  come  down  to  the  very  bottom 
question  of  administration :  Do  you  want  this  money  or  not  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  We  ar^  not  asking  it,  nor  expressing  an 
opinion  in  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  all  are  silent  on  that 
question  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  We  are  not  silent. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  say  you  do  not  ask  it? 

General  Shallenberger.  We  do  not  estimate  for  it. 

Mr.  Moon.  And  what  is  the  reason  you  do  not  ask  it? 

General  Shallenberger.  Because  we  think  that  the  effect  upon  the 
service  at  large  is  better  if  we  do  not  select  any  particular  route  in 
any  particular  section  for  special  favors. 

Mr.  Moon.  Then  you  do  not  select  it  because  you  think  that  it  is 
a  bad  example,  and  that  it  affects  the  railway-mail  service  elsewhere 
to  give  this  subsidy? 

General  Shallenberger.  That  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  is  the  situation.  So  you  think  that  for  the  good 
of  the  service  the  thing  ought  not  to  be  done,  taking  the  country  at 
large? 

General  Shaixenberger.  Why,  I  think  that  for  the  good  of  the 
service  at  large  it  is  better  that  no  special  favors  be  given  to  any  one 
particular  road  or  system. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  believe  that  is  all.  General. 

Mr.  Finley.  General,  I  notice  here  that  the  first  contract  for 
special  service  is  for  $11,402,  from  Washington,  I).  C.,  to  Danville 
Junction,  Va.  In  the  event  that  the  special-facility  train  fails  by 
five  minutes  to  make  its  schedule  time  there,  is  there  any  deduction? 

General  Shallenberger.  The  deductions  are  made  under  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  I  have  announced.  I  do  not  keep  myself  advised  of 
the  details. 

Mr.  Finley.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  this:  Do  you  require  the  sched- 
ule time  to  be  made  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  at  these  intermediate  points 
between  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Washington — ^to  wit,  Danville  Junction 
and  Charlotte,  N.C.? 

General  Shallenberger.  You  will  notice  on  page  19  of  my  re- 
port— ^you  have  that  before  you,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Finley.  Yes,  sir. 

General  Shallenberger.  You  will  notice  that  the  routes  are  num- 
bered. 

Mr.  Finley.  Yes. 

General  Shallenberger.  If  a  train  arrives  at  the  terminal  point 
on  any  route  more  than  five  minutes  late  it  loses  the  pay  for  that 
particular  train. 

Mr.  Finley.  I  understood  that  to  be  the  case,  but  I  wanted  to  be 
clear  about  it.  The  line  of  railroad  between  Washington  and  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  is  the  Southern  Railway,  is  it  not? 

General  Shallenberger.  The  Southern  Railway. 

Mr.  Finley.  The  Southern  Railway  has  this  contract;  and  if  its 
train  is  late  .on  its  arrival  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  five  minutes,  and  that 
arrival  late  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  of  its  being  five  minutes  late 
in  its  arrival  at  Danville  Junction,  do  you  take  note  of  that  ? 
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General  Shallenberger.  We  take  note  only  of  the  particular  route 
on  which  it  was  late. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  know ;  but  it  is  the  Southern  Railway  from  Wash- 
ington to  Danville  Junction.  You  have  this  route  from  Washington 
to  Atlanta  divided  into  three  sections,  when  it  is  all  one  road.  Now, 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  deduct  thespecial-facilities  pay  for  the  failure 
pf  the  special-facilities  train  to  arrive  at  each  ana  every  one  of  the 
termini  f 

General  Shallenberger.  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  do  that. 

Mr.  Finley.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not. 

General  Shallenberger.  I  may  possibly  have  misunderstood  your 
question.  I  am  not  prepared  now  to  say  whether  the  delay  of  five 
minutes  at  Danville  Junction  would  carry  through  to  Atlanta,  or  to 
the  end  of  that  route. 

Mr.  Finley.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  In  other  words,  if  the 
train  is  five  minutes  late  at  Danville  Junction,  and  five  minutes  late 
at  Charlotte,  and  five  minutes  late  at  Atlanta,  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  make  three  deductions  or  one  deduction  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  We  would  only  make  the  one  deduction 
in  either  case,  because  it  would  involve  the  entire  pav  of  that  partic- 
ular route;  and  I  rather  think  (I  will  verify  this  if  the  committee 
desires)  that  the  rule  as  construed  in  the  division  which  has  charge 
of  these  instructions  is  to  deduct  the  entire  pay  on  the  route  from 
Washington  to  Atlanta  when  the  train  leaving  Washin^on  at  a  par- 
ticular time  fails  to  arrive  in  Atlanta  w-ithm  five  minutes  of  the 
schedule  time,  regardless  of  where  the  delav  w^as  made.  Then  from 
Atlanta  to  Montgomery,  if  the  late  arrival  of  the  train  in  Atlanta 
subjected  the  Southern  to  a  fine,  that  fine  would  not  follow,  provided 
the  schedule  time  was  maintained  between  Atlanta  and  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Finley.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  would  maKe 
the  deduction  where  it  was  five  mmutes  late  at  each  and  every  one  of 
its  points — for  instance,  Danville  Junction,  Charlotte,  X.  C,  and 
Atlanta — and  only  five  minutes  on  the  whole;  but  that  if  the  five  min- 
uter coimnenced  at  Danville  Junction,  and  because  of  that  five  minutes 
it  was  five  minutes  late  in  its  arrival  at  Charlotte,  and  because  of  that 
fact  it  was  five  minutes  late  in  its  arrival  at  Danville,  you  would 
deduct  the  whole  pay  from  Washington  to  Atlanta? 

General  Shallenberger.  That  is  my  impression.  I  am  not  posi- 
tive and  w^ould  not  give  a  positive  answer  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Finley.  You  can  verify  that,  can  you  not  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  will  not  give  an  answer  to  that  question 
at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Finley.  You  can  verify  it  and  give  it  to  us  on  the  record? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  can  verity  it. 

Mr.  Gardner.  General,  in  answ^er  to  a  question  some  time  back  you 
used  these  words :  "  We  divert  to  the  Southern  Road  the  mail  that  can 
be  expedited."  You  mean  by  that  that  the  mail  diverted  to  the  sub- 
sidized train  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  expedited,  do  you  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  We  do. 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  were  questioned  at  length  about  what  would 
happen  if  the  fast  train  starting  at  8  o'clock  was  withdrawn.  Your 
answer  was  that  it  would  depend  upon  conditions  that  would  exist 
after  it  was  withdrawn.  Do  you  mean  substantially  this — that  if, 
under  the  new  conditions,  the  Southern  Road  was  as  slow  or  slower 
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than  some  other  Hues,  you  would  not  consider  it  to  the  interests  of 
the  service  to  divert  the  mail  to  the  slower  line? 

General  Shallexbergbr.  That  is  understood  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  was  substantially  what  was  intended  by  your 
answer? 

General  Shallenberger.  That  was  intended. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  General,  what  number  of  times  during  the  past  jrear 
has  No.  97  failed  to  make  all  of  its  connection**  at  all  termini  points 
between  Washington  and  New  Orleans?  I  know  you  could  not 
answer  that  offhand,  but  I  would  like  to  have  that  information. 

General  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Grant  can  tell  you  whether  he  can 
secure  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Grant.  We  can  get  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Finley.  Not  only  that,  but  at  any  of  its  termini  stations — ^not 
only  all,  but  at  any,  and  particularly  as  to  being  late  in  its  arrival 
at  New  Orleans  and  Atlanta? 

Mr.  Gardner.  If  on  any  branch  line,  General  (following  the 
thought  of  that  question),  the  trains  were  habitually  twenty-four 
hours  late,  so  that  yesterday-s  train  pulled  in  to-day,  it  would  still 
follow,  would  it  not,  that  the  mail  was  expedited  just  as  much  as 
though  all  the  trains  were  on  time?  The  expedited  mail  that  went 
down  to-day  would  catch  the  train  that  ought  to  have  arrived  to-day 
but  would  arrive  to-morrow;  if  it  did  not  go  on  that  train  it  would 
take  the  one  that  started  the  next  day  and  arrive  the  next  day  after, 
so  that  if  the  tniins  on  the  branch  road  are  habitually  late  there  is 
just  as  much  expedition  by  catching  one  that  starts  earlier  as  there 
would  be  if  they  all  started  on  time,  is  there  not  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  confess  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  an- 
swer that.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Snapp.  General,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  In  speaking 
a  few  moments  ago  of  the  possibility  of  their  abandoning  this  train 
No.  97,  and  the  cars  of  that  train  being  put  onto  another  train  with 
additional  cars,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  combination  of 
cars  in  one  train  rather  than  in  two  added  to  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration? 

General  Shallenberger.  Lessened  the  expense  of  administration. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Lessened  the  expense  of  administration — I  wish  you 
would  explain  that ;  I  did  not  understand  that  statement. 

General  Shallenberger.  In  other  words,  it  costs  less  to  run  one 
large  train  than  two  small  ones. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  decrease  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration to  the  railroad  company  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  To  the  railroad  company. 

Mr.  Snapp.  On  the  theory  that  it  costs  less  to  run  one  large  train 
than  two  smaller  ones  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  On  that  theory.  In  other  words,  when^ 
certain  train,  such  as  No.  35,  becomes  so  weighted  down  wuth  addi- 
tional mail  cars  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  its  published  schedule  time,  it 
loses  all  the  special- facility  pay.  That  indiices  the  railroad  company 
to  put  its  mail  cars  and  express  cars  on  a  separate  train,  what  is  called 
an  exclusive  mail  train,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  impeded  by  the 
heavy  traffic. 

Mr.  Staffori>.  As  at  present  operated,  what  kind  of  cars  are  com- 
prised in  this  train,  and  the  number  of  them  ? 
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Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

General  Shallenberger.  There  is  no  such  train.  The  records  do 
not  show  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  records  do  not  show  it?  Then  the  mail  coming 
north  is  carried  on  No.  38,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  On  Nos.  36  and  38.  We  have  other  trains  coming 
north,  but  those  are  the  two  great  through  trains. 

Mr.  FiS'LEY.  Are  those  the  two  fastest  trains  coming  north? 

Mr.  (irant.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Moon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  will  ask  a  question  or  two 
about  this  matter.  General  Shallenberger,  are  there  any  trains  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  that  make  faster  time  than  No.  97,  the  fast 
Southern  mail  train  f 

General  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Grant  can  give  you  the  schedules  of 
the  trains  better  than  I  can  do  it.  I  do-  not,  from  memory,  recall  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  Grant.  Faster?  I  can  not  answer  that,  Mr.  Moon,  as  to  the 
exact  speed. 

Mr.  Moon.  Are  there  trains  that  make  over  35  or  40  miles  an  hour 
on  those  roads  carrying  mail  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  There  are  trains  that  do  that,  yes;  but  we  do  not  use 
them. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  am  not  talking  alxMit  what  you  do;  I  just  wanted  to 
get  at  the  fact.     Are  there  any  faster  trains  ? 

Mr.  (xRANT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  Are  they  subsidized  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  do  not  want  to  subsidize  those  trains,  do  you,  by 
reason  of  competition  in  other  lines  that  demand  mail  ?  Is  not  that 
the  reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not  know.  General  Shallenberger  can  probably 
answer  that. 

General  Shellenberger.  That  is  substantially  our  position — where 
the  competition  is  active  we  get  the  very  best  service  we  need  without 
a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Moon.  Suppose  the  subsidy  was  withdrawn  from  the  Southern 
Railway — would  there  be  other  lines  competing  for  mail  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  that  would 
do  other  than  lessen  the  competition,  because  it  would  certainly  not 
increase  the  traffic;  and  traffic  is  what  produces  competition. 

Mr.  Moon.  AVliat  sort  of  traffic  are  you  speaking  about? 

General  Shallenberger.  All  traffic,  of  which  the  mail  is  but  a 
small  proportion. 

Mr.  Moon.  But  I  am  not  sj^eaking  about  traffic.  I  am  talking 
about  the  competition  for  carrying  the  mails. 

General  Shallenberger.  I  am  speaking  of  the  passenger  traffic 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  which  justifies  limited  trains  of 
great  speed,  and  a  great  number  of  trains  per  day.  That  general 
passenger  and  other  traffic  necessitates  a  number  of  trains  oi  great 
speed.  We  utilize  those  trains  for  our  mail  service,  and  have  all  the 
service  we  need.  Where  the  traffic  is  less,  we  of  course  have  to  do 
with  a  lower  grade  of  service. 

Mr.  Moon.  Then  you  want  us  to  understand  that  you  do  desire 
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this  $175,000  over  here  because  there  is  no  such  competition  as  that 
up  in  Xew  York  ? 

General  Shallenberoer.  I  would  not  say  that  we  do  desire  it,  or 
we  would  estimate  for  it. 

A  Member.  They  have  not  estimated  on  it. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  know  they  have  not. 

General  Shallenberoer.  We  would  estimate  if  we  desired  it. 

Mr.  Moox.  If  you  do  not  estimate  for  it,  and  do  not  desire  it,  why 
do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  retained  ? 

General  Siiallenberoer.  I  have  not  said  that  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  retained. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  not  believe  that  if  that  was  cut  off  it  might 
bring  about  a  competition  for  fast  mail  trains  between  the  other 
lines  running  south  as  much  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  so,  for  the  rea- 
son that  its  withdrawal  could  have  no  possible  effect  in  increasing 
competition. 

Mr.  Moon.  But  it  does  have  that  effect  on  the  other  roads? 

General  Shallenberger.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  so  understood  you.    How  is  that? 

General  Shallenberger.  No;  the  mail  service  has  no  effect  what- 
ever in  increasing  the  competition  there.  The  competition  already 
exists  by  reason  of  the  general  traffic,  which  justifies  tne  inauguration 
and  installation  of  these  trains.  And  whenever  we  find  that  that 
traffic  is  of  such  character  as  to  justify  a  limited  mail  train  at  a  very 
high  cost,  we  utilize  that  train  and  command  it  for  the  mail  service. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  are  now  giving  the  preference  in  all  mail  matter 
to  the  Southern  Railway? 

General  Shallenberger.  We  are  giving  preference  for  all  mail 
matter  to  the  fastest  train. 

Mr.  M(X)N.  To  the  Southern  Railway  in  this  particular  section  of 
the  country? 

General  Shalijsnberger.  In  this  particular  section  to  the  South- 
ern, l>ecause  it  maintains  the  fastest  train  service. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  preference  is  given  because,  you  say,  of  this 
subsidy  ? 

'   General  Shallenberger.  I  say  because  we  have  this  money  in- 
^'^vfasted  to  us  by  Congress  to  give  to  the  Southern  Railway  on  certain 
conditions. 

Mr.  Moon.  If  the  other  two  roads  going  South  were  to  go  into 
competition  for  the  mail  would  there  then  l)e  any  ne(»essity  for  hold- 
ing this  subsidy  on  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  Will  you  not  repeat  that  question? 

Mr.  Moon.  Suppose  competition  did  arise  for  that  preference  which 
you  give  to  the  Southern,  by  destroying  the  support  you  are  now  giv- 
ing the  Southern — competition  would  naturally  arise,  would  it  not, 
between  it  and  the  other  roads  if  they  were  put  on  an  enuality  with 
the  Southern  in  reference  to  carrying  the  mail?  Would  they  not 
undertake  to  run  faster  trains  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  They  might  undertake  to  run  faster  trains 
than  they  are  doing  now. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  a  question  at  this  particular  point? 
This  item  of  appropriation,  Mr.  Shallenberger,  is  not  by  liaw  made 
applicable  to  the  Southern  Railway? 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  Assuming  that  No.  97  was  withdrawn — that  was  my 
question — would  the  Department  feel  warranted  in  diverting  as  much 
mail  to  the  Southern  Railway  as  it  does  at  present? 

General  Siiallenberger.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  But  take  conditions  as  they  are  to-day  with  the  South- 
em  Railway,  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  with  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line — take  the  conditions  as  they  are  there  to-day ;  I  assume 
that  you  are  cognizant  of  those  conditions? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  quite  cognizant  enough  in 
detail  to  say  just  what  other  lines  would  expedite  mail  to  Atlanta 
and  points  covered  by  No.  97.  That  is  a  subject  concerning  which 
Mr.  Grant  is  possibly  a  little  better  informed  than  I  am. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  an  answer  from  him. 

General  Shallenberger.  But  assuming  that  no  other  change  were 
made 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Except  the  withdrawal  of  No.  97? 

General  Shallenberger.  Except  the  withdrawal  of  No.  97. 

Mr.  FiNijJY  (continuing).  Then  would  the  Department  feel  war- 
ranted in  diverting  mail  to  the  Southern  Railway  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  does  to-day  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  As  I  say,  it  .would  feel  warranted  in 
diverting  all  the  mail  that  could  possibly  be  expedited,  whether  by 
the  Soutnern  road  or  any  other  road. 

Mr.  FiNi^Y.  But,  General,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  that  is  not  an 
answer  to  my  question.  I  am  sure  they  would  do  that  in  all  cases; 
but  I  am  asking  you  this  question:  Take  the  conditions  first  with 
railroad  facilities  between  here  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  Orleans,  just  as  they  are  to-day.  If  No.  97  is  with- 
drawn, is  no  longer  in  the  service,  would  the  same  necessity  exist  for 
the  Department  to  divert  mail  to  the  Southern  Railway  to  the  extent 
that  it  does  to-day  ? 

General  Shallenberger.^  It  depends  on  what  the  withdrawal  would 
accomplish. 

Mr.  FiNi^Y.  I  am  simply  assuming  that  it  would  withdraw  one 
train  between  Washington  and  New  Orleans. 

General  Shallenberger.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  I  think,  that  any 
train  making  an  average  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour  between  any  two 
points  is  attracting  to  itself  a  considerable  quantity  of  mail  that 
would  go  by  other  lines  if  it  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Finley.  Yes,  sir. 

General  Shallenberger  (continuing).  Where  there  are  competing 
lines  at  all. 

Mr.  Finley.  Then  is  it  not  true  that  the  same  necessity  for  divert- 
ing mail  to  the  Southern  Railway  would  not  exist  if  No.  97  was  with- 
drawn ? 

General  Shallenberger.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  would,  pro- 
vided the  Southern  Railway  could  not,  by  modifying  its  schedule — - 

Mr.  Finley.  I  am  assuming  that  all  present  and  existing  condi- 
tions would  continue,  and  that  all  present  and  existing  schedules 
would  continue. 

General  Shallenberger.  I  am  assuming  that  myself.  I  am  as- 
suming, now,  that  the  schedules  of  other  trains  into  Atlanta  are  just 
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enough  slower  than  that  of  the  Southern  Railway  to  enable  it  to 
change  and  to  modify  its  schedule,  reaching  there  at  a  later  hour,  and 
failing  to  make  certain,  connections  which  it  now  makes.  If  that  be 
true,  then,  not  being  under  the  necessity  of  continuing  its  present 
schedule  within  five  minutes  at  each  of  the  connecting  pomts,  it  would 
just  so  far  weaken  the  service  as  to  come  within  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  How  much  that  would  aflFect  its  transportation  pay  I  do  not 
Imow.     I  assmne  that  it  would  affect  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  think  it  would  affect  it  to  some  extent? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  assume  that  it  might. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  With 
the  same  amount  of  cars  employed  on  the  Southern  Railway  to-day 
in  carrying  the  mail  between  Washington  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  New 
Orleans,  if  No.  97  is  withdrawn,  would  the  Southern  Railway  be 
able  to  carry  that  mail  by  dumping  it  on  the  other  cars  now  in  the 
service  ? 

General  Shallexberger.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  question,  General,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  it  from  somebody. 

General  Shallenberger.  I  can  not  say.  If  Mr.  Grant  can  answer 
it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  do  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  that,  Mr.  Grant  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not  think  it  would  very  materially  affect  the 
quantity  of  mail  or  the  number  of  cars  required  on  the  Southern 
Road  from  here  to  Atlanta. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then  you  think  the  same  service  could  be  performed 
with  the  remaining  cars  now  in  the  service  ?     Am  I  correct  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  You  mean  omitting  the  cars  that  are  on  No.  97  ? 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question,  then. 

Mr.  Grant.  You  would  have  to  use  the  cars  that  are  now  on  No. 
97  on  some  other  train. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then  the  Southern  Railway  would  then  be  compelled 
to  employ  other  cars,  in  addition  to  the  cars  in  operation,  other  than 
No.  97. 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  So  that  those  cars  would  be  attached  to  another  train 
and  run  on  another  schedule  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  A  combination  of  cars  on  one  train  rather 
than  a  separation  of  cars  on  two  trains  affects  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  there  such  a  train  as  No.  98  on  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, coming  north?  Is  there  not  a  fast  mail  train  from  New 
Orleans  to  Washington  in  a  measure  corresponding  with  No.  97  from 
Washington  to  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Grant.  There  are  Nos.  36  and  38. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  No  others  besides  those  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  was  informed  in  some  way  that  a  train  practically 
corresponding  to  No.  97  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans  was  put 
on  from  New  Orleans  or  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Washington  in  the  present 
year,  I  believe.    There  is  no  such  train  ? 
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Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

General  Shallexberger.  There  is  no  such  train.  The  records  do 
not  show  it. 

Mr.  FiKLEY.  The  records  do  not  show  it?  Then  the  mail  coming 
north  is  carried  on  No.  38,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  On  Nos.  36  and  38.  We  have  other  trains  coming 
north,  but  those  are  the  two  great  through  trains. 

Mr.  Fi5jley.  Are  those  tlie  two  fastest  trains  coming  north? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Moon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  will  ask  a  question  or  two 
about  this  matter.  (Jeneral  Shallenberger,  are  there  any  trains  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  that  make  faster  time  than  No.  97,  the  fast 
Southern  mail  train? 

General  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Grant  can  give  you  the  schedules  of 
the  trains  better  than  I  can  do  it.  I  do-  not,  from  memory,  recall  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  Grant.  Faster?  I  can  not  answer  that,  Mr.  Moon,  as  to  the 
exact  speed. 

Mr.  Moon.  Are  there  trains  that  make  over  35  or  40  miles  an  hour 
on  those  roads  carrying  mail  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  There  are  trains  that  do  that,  yes;  but  we  do  not  use 
them. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  you  do;  T  just  wanted  to 
get  at  the  fact.     Are  there  any  faster  trains  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  Are  they  sul>sidized  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  do  not  want  to  subsidize  those  trains,  do  you,  by 
reason  of  competition  in  other  lines  that  demand  mail  ?  Is  not  that 
the  reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not  know.  General  Shallenberger  can  probably 
answer  that. 

General  Shellenberoer.  That  is  substantially  our  position — where 
the  competition  is  active  we  get  the  very  best  service  we  need  without 
a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Moon.  Suppose  the  subsidy  was  withdrawn  from  the  Southern 
Railway — would  there  be  other  lines  competing  for  mail  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  that  would 
do  other  than  lessen  the  competition,  because  it  would  certainly  not 
increase  the  traffic ;  and  traffic  is  what  produces  competition. 

Mr.  Moon.  WTiat  sort  of  traffic  are  you  speaking  about? 

General  Shallenberger.  All  traffic,  of  which  the  mail  is  but  a 
small  proportion. 

Mr.  Moon.  But  I  am  not  shaking  about  traffic.  I  am  talking 
about  the  competition  for  carrying  the  mails. 

General  Shallenberger.  I  am  speaking  of  the  passenger  traffic 
between  New  York  and  Chiciigo,  which  justifies  limited  trains  of 
great  speed,  and  a  great  luimber  of  trains  per  day.  That  general 
passenger  and  other  traffic  necessitates  a  number  of  trains  of  great 
speed.  We  utilize  those  trains  for  our  mail  service,  and  have  all  the 
service  we  iUH>d.  Where  the  traffic  is  le.ss,  we  of  course  have  to  do 
with  a  lower  grade  of  service. 

Mr.  Moon.  Then  vou  want  us  to  understand  that  vou  do  desire 
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this  $175,000  over  here  because  there  is  no  such  competition  as  that 
up  in  New  York  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  would  not  say  that  we  do  desire  it,  or 
we  would  estimate  for  it. 

A  Member.  They  have  not  estimated  on  it. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  know  they  have  not. 

General  Shallenberoer.  We  would  estimate  if  we  desired  it. 

Mr.  Moon.  If  you  do  not  estimate  for  it,  and  do  not  desire  it,  why 
do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  retained  ? 

General  Shallenberoer.  I  have  not  said  that  I  think  it  Ought  to 
be  retained. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  not  believe  that  if  that  was  cut  off  it  miffht 
bring  about  a  competition  for  fast  mail  trains  between  the  other 
lines  running  south  as  much  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  coimtry  ? 

General  Shallenberoer.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  so,  for  the  rea- 
son that  its  withdrawal  could  have  no  possible  effect  in  increasing 
competition. 

Mr.  Moon.  But  it  does  have  that  effect  on  the  other  roads? 

General  Silvllenberoer.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  so  understood  you.    How  is  that? 

General  Shallenberoer.  No;  the  mail  service  has  no  effect  what- 
ever in  increasing  the  competition  there.  The  competition  already 
exists  by  reason  of  the  general  trafBc,  which  justifies  the  inauguration 
and  installation  of  these  trains.  And  w^henever  we  find  that  that 
traffic  is  of  such  character  as  to  justify  a  limited  mail  train  at  a  very 
high  cost,  we  utilize  that  train  and  command  it  for  the  mail  service. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  are  now  giving  the  preference  in  all  mail  matter 
to  the  Southern  Railway  ? 

General  Shallenberoer.  We  are  giving  preference  for  all  mail 
matter  to  the  fastest  train. 

Mr.  Moon.  To  the  Southern  Railway  in  this  particular  section  of 
the  country  ? 

Groneral  Siiai.lenberger.  In  this  particular  section  to  the  South- 
ern, because  it  maintains  the  fastast  train  service. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  preference  is  given  because,  you  say,  of  this 
subsidy  ? 

-   General  Shallenberoer.  I  say  because  we  have  this  money  in- 
^^^Usted  to  us  by  Congress  to  give  to  the  Southern  Railway  on  certain 
conditions. 

.  -  Mr.  Moon.  If  the  other  two  roads  going  South  were  to  go  into 
competition  for  the  mail  would  there  then  fe  any  necfessity  for  hold- 
ing this  subsidy  on  ? 

General  Shallenberoer.  Will  you  not  repeat  that  question? 

Mr.  Moon.  Suppose  competition  did  arise  for  that  preference  which 
you  give  to  the  Southern,  by  destroying  the  support  you  are  now  giv- 
ing the  Southern — competition  would  naturally  arise,  would  it  not, 
between  it  and  the  other  roads  if  they  wore  put  on  an  equality  with 
the  Southern  in  reference  to  carrying  the  mail?  Would  they  not 
undertake  to  run  faster  trains  ? 

General  Shallenberoer.  They  might  undertake  to  run  faster  trains 
than  thev  are  doing  now. 

The  Chahiman.  May  I  ask  a  question  at  this  particular  point? 
This  item  of  appropriation,  Mr.  Shallenberger,  is  not  by  liaw  made 
applicable  to  the  Southern  Railway? 
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son  that  the  transportation  payment  increares  as  mileage  increases. 
It  is  also  a  factor  in  determining  the  ability  to  maintain  a  schedule 
on  any  particular  road;  so  that  it  would  be  considered  by  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  no  doul)t,  in  connection  with  any  application  it 
might  make  for  the  special-facility  pay.  The  Department  holds 
itsi^lf  open,  under  the  law  and  the  appropriation,  for  any  applications 
tlvit  may  come  l(K)king  to  l>etter  service. 

Mr.  Small.  And  the  application  which  was  made,  and  under  which 
you  made  the  -contract  for  special  facilities,  was  the  best  schedule 
which  was  offered  to  the  Department? 

General  Shallenberoer.  The  best  attainable  schedule  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Small.  Some  reference  was  made  here  to  the  Southern  Rail- 
way— about  the  ownership  of  their  lines — and  it  is  said  that  they  did 
not  own  the  line  from  ilontgomery  to  New  Orleans.  Do  you  know 
whether  that  is  tiMe  or  not  ? 

(leneral  Suallexbergek.  T  do  not  know.  The  Louisville  and 
Nashville  is    the  road  that  we  have  pay  stated  upon. 

Mr.  Small.  From  Montgomery  to  New  Orleans? 

GeYieral  Shallenbercjer.  From  Montgomery  to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Small.  Then  it  is  well  known  that  the  Southern  doe.^  not  own 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  Yes;  that,  I  believe,  is  well  known. 

Mr.  Small.  Then  the  contract  was  made  with  the  Southern  Rail- 
way from  Washington  to  Montgomery? 

(ieneral  Shallenberger.  From  Washingtcm  to  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Small.  From  AVashington  to  Atlanta;  and  with  what  road 
from  Atlanta  to  Montgomery? 

(ieneral  J^iiallenberger.  The  Western  Railway  of  Alab-dmn. 

Mr.  Small.  And  with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  from  Mont- 
gomery to  New  ('rleans?  .     .  '        ^ 

(ieneral  Shallenberger.  And  with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
from  Montgomery  to  New  Orleans— three  distinct  road.-. 

Mr.  Small.  And  this  appropriation,  under  the  contract,  is  divided 
between  those  thre?  lines? 

(xeneral  Shallenberger.  It  is. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  the  Department  any  data  from  which  it  can 
compile  the  amount  of  mail  that  is  carried  on  25  of  the  leading  rail- 
way lines  that  hrve  full  railway  post-office  service,  and  th*  rate  of  pay 
that  is  received  for  the  carriage  of  that  mail  on  the  individual  trains? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  would  necessitate  going  back  to  the  original 
weight  returns  and  getting  them  by  trains. 

General  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Crew  is  better  prepared  to  answer 
that  question,  T  think,  than  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Crew.  We  can  not  segregate  it.  We  pay  by  routes.  The  law 
specifies  that  the  rate  shall  be  according  to  the  average  weight  of 
mail  carried  over  the  route.  We  do  not  segregate  it  between  train^'. 
It  may  be  a  closed  pouch  here  and  a  full  postal  car  there.  F.very 
pound  of  mail  counts  the  same. 

Mr.  Stafford.  .\re  not  the  returns  made  during  the  weighing 
period  sufficiently  full  to  give  you  the  amount  of  mail  that  is  carried 
on  an  individual  train  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  Not  without  going  back  to  the  original  weight  cards. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  not  those  original  weight  cards  in  your 
possession  ? 

Mr.  Crew.  They  are  held  in  the  division  superintendent's  office. 
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General  Shali^nberger.  We  do  not  tabulate  the  weights  with  re- 
gard to  separate  trains,  the  law  not  requiring  any  such  tabulation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  the  law  does  not  require 
it,  but  I  thought  the  Department  had  the  data. 

General  Shallenberger.  No;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Stafpx)rd.  I  then  understand  Mr.  Crew  to  say  that  they  have 
the  data  which  shows  the  amount  of  mail  that  is  carried  on  individual 
trains  as  given  during  the  weighing  period?  * 

General  Shali^nberoer.  Mr.  Crew  said  it  might  be  obtained  by 
going  back  to  the  original  weight  cards  in  the  office  of  the  division 
superintendent. 

Mr.  Crew.  If  we  can  secure  them.  Those  w^eights  are  consoli- 
dated in  the  division  superintendent's  office.  They  are  sent  to  us 
as  a  consolidated  weight  report  for  the  route.  We  do  not  havf»  the 
separate  trains. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Could  they  be  consolidak^d  by  trains  at  the  present 
time  ? 

(General  Siiallenblroer.  Not  within  the  time  that  would  be  re- 
quired by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  would  it  take  to  compile  the  amount  of 
mail  on  an  individual  line  from  those  weight  cards? 

General  Shallenberger.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  give  what 
would  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  estimate;  it  would  be  only  an 
estimate,  but  it  would  be  so  close  as  to  be  substantially  correct.  We 
have  secured  this  for  purposjis  of  holding  each  particular  train 
to  the  service  expected-  of  it,  so  that  in  case  any  one  train  fails  on 
any  particular  route  we  may  in  our  fines  take  note  of  the  value  of 
that  particular  train  to  the  general  service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  you  refer  to,  Mr  Shallenberger? 

(leneral  Shallenberger.  I  refer  now  to  the  several  routes  in  which 
we  estimate,  after  the  weighing  period,  the  per  cent  of  each  particular 
train  to  the  whole  daily  train  service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  those  tables  can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  mail  that  is  carried  on  the  25  principal  trains  having 
R.  P.  O.'s  in  the  country  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  L  am  not  sure :  but  we  will  be  very  glad 
to  consult  our  records  upon  which  this  percentage  was  based,  and  give 
you  that  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  will  it  take? 

General  Shallenberger.  It  would  take  but  a  very  little  while  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  Mr.  Crew  any  other  data  from  which  he  thinks 
he  can  furnish  the  information  requested? 

Mr.  Crew\  I  only  have  a  similar  sheet  to  the  one  I  gave  Mr.  Shal- 
lenberger in  regard  to  the  route  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 
That  gives  the  train  percentages  there.  It  is  the  same  data — ^nothing 
additional. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  I  would  like  to  have  that  data,  if  you  can  fur- 
nish it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Grant,  on  yesterday,  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  Mr.  Stafford  relative  to  the  various  classes  of  duties  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  clerks,  I  think  there  was  nothing  said  relative  to  any 
difference  in  responsibility  of  those  clerks  on  the  same  train. 

Mr.  Grant.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  make  that  point  clear,  because 
possibly  the  answ^er  I  made  was  open  to  some  misconstruction. 
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The  duties,  of  course,  in  a  full  R.  P.  O.  car  of  a  thousand-dollar 
clerk,  and  an  eleven-hundred-dollar  clerk,  and  a  twelve-hundred- 
dollar  clerk  are  those  of  general  distribution;  but  the  requirements 
for  the  various  classes  differ  very  materially.  We  have  a  re^lar 
schedule  of  what  we  call  an  examination  requirement,  which  differs 
as  the  clerk  goes  up  the  line.  The  requirement,  we  will  say,  for  a  one- 
thousand-dollar  clerk  would  be  from  3,500  to  4,000  offices.  For  a 
twelve-hundred-dollar  clerk  it  would  be  from  five  to  six  thousand 
offices,  and  for  a  fourteen-hundred-doUar  clerk  from  eight  to  nine 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  offices. 

Then,  too,  if  in  a  car  one  case  covered  a  complicated  distribution 
and  the  other  one  was  comparatively  simple,  the  high-grade  clerk 
would  be  given  the  complicated  distribution.  In  that  way,  I  am 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  explain,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  re- 
quirements which  the  Department  imposes  upon  these  clerks  of  differ- 
ent classes  as  they  are  promoted. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  a  crew  of  clerks  comprising  different 
grades  of  salaries,  there  are  different  grades  of  responsibility  in- 
volved ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  have  the  number  of  the  E.  P.  O.  cars  at 

E resent  authorized  but  not  now  in  the  service,  together  with  the  num- 
Br  and  grade  of  pay  of  the  clerks  who  will  be  necessary  in  the  opera- 
tion of  those  cars.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  not  that  data  with 
you  yet  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  have  not ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  supply  it? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  M()ON.  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  the  aver- 
age speed  per  hour  of  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  Burlington, ''  the 
C.  B.  and  Q.,"  is  48.81  miles.  That  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
general  superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further?  If  not,  we  will  pass  to 
the  next  item. 

TRANSPORTATION    OF   FOREIGN    MAILS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  the  appropriation  for  the  trans- 
portation of  foreign  mails.  You  ask  for  an  increase  of  10.09  per  cent, 
asking  for  $3,000,000  as  against  $2,725,000  appropriated  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  Is  that  increase  that  you  ask  for  due  to  vour 
expectation  of  entirely  new  service,  or  to  higher  rates  on  new  bids  on 
present  service? 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say,  first,  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  last  year,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  deficiency  this  year. 
For  this  class  of  service,  payments  are  made  in  two  ways :  First,  by 
ocean  mail  contracts  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  and  in  all  the  other 
routes  by  weight;  so  that  as  the  pay  increas<\s  it  is  due  to  increased 
weights.     Those  rates  are  fixed  by  law  or  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  amount  appropriated  by  this  item  you  are 
authorized  to  expend  whatever  sums  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  this  Government  in  the  assorting  and  pouch- 
ing of  mail  in  the  ocean  transit.  You  ask  an  increase  from  $85,000  to 
$105,000.  Is  that  entirely  for  increase  of  clerks  and  other  expenses  of 
separation  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  Yes;  that  is  for  the  extension  of  that 
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service,  which  we  call  sea  post  service,  upon  other  lines.  We  expect 
that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  extended  to  the  Curiard  line  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  34,  at  the  beginning  of  this  item,  is  the 
item  relative  to  authoritv  to  contract  under  the  ocean  mail  subsidy 
act  for  carrying  the  mails  from  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti.  Was  that 
service  contracted  for? 

>£r.  Stone.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  By  advertisement  and  competitive  bids? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  paid  for  that  service,  and 
what  is  the  term  of  the  contract?  • 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  under  the  ocean  subsidy  law^,  which  provides  for 
contracts  for  both  five  years  and  ten  years.  I  do  not  recall,  at  the 
moment,  whether  that  contract  was  made  for  the  one  or  the  other 
term. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  is  the  amount? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  rate  is  fixed  by  law.  I  think  those  vessels  are  of 
the  third-class,  and  the  law  fixes  the  compensation  for  that  class  at  $1 
per  mile  of  the  outward  voyage. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  the  amount  in  the  record ;  I  think  it 
is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $44,000.  The  distance,  I  think, 
is  4,412  miles,  and  at  a  dollar  a  mile  that  would  be  $44,120. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  that  is  the  distance ;  it  is  about  that. 

General  Siiallenberger.  The  report  of  the  Second  Assistant,  page 
29,  says : 

During  the  year  an  advertisement  was  issued  for  ocean  mail  service  from  San 
Francisco  to  Tnliiti,  4,212  statute  miles,  and  a  contract  was  executed  with  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company  for  the  performance  of  service  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  from  July  1,  1005,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  mile,  outward  voyage. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  $42,120  for  the  service? 

Mr.  Gardner.  $44,000. 

General  Shallenberger.  $42,120. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  on  this  item  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  Just  pardon  me  a  moment  before  we  pass 
from  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes :  complete  that. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  $4,212  per  trip.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  how 
many  trips  are  made. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  that  information  here  somewhere,  I  think, 
in  a  letter.     $42,120  is  the  annual  pay,  you  think? 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  would  save  $788,  then? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  can  give  that  to  you.     Ten  trips  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  trips? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  How  many  trips  were  made  before? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  same  number. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Under  the  old  contract,  I  mean,when  you  paid  $45,000 
by  authority  of  law. 
'  General  Shallenberger.  The  same  number. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Then  the  service  would  cost  now  $788  less  than  it 
did  before? 

General  Shallenberger.  Xo  ;  it  would  cost  $2,000  more— the  dif- 
ference between  $45,000  and  $42,000. 
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The  Chairman.  It  costs  $1,780  less. 

General  Shallenberger.  Would  it  not  be  more? 

Mr.  Gardner.  No  ;  your  former  appropriation  was  $45,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  $2,880  less. 

Mr.  Gardner.  $42,120— that  is  right. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  in  pay  at  all,  be- 
cause your  act  making  your  lump  appropriation  liitiited  the  rate  to 
be  paid  per  mile  to  the  rat>e  which  is  fixed  by  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

General  Shallenberger.  So  that  while  the  appropriation  was  not 
the  same  the  actual  payment  was  the  same. 

The  Chairman. 'And  the  Government  lost  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
pense incident  to  the  advertising? 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  cost  was  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  on  this  item ! 

(There  were  no  other  quej^tions.) 

ASSISTANT   superintendent,   DIVISION    OF   FOREIGN    MAILS. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  of  the  appropriation  for  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  division  of  foreign  mails  in  New  York  is  the 
same— $2,500? 

General  Shallenberger.  The  same. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  understand,  he  has  not  yet  been  appointed  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  He  has  not  as  yet. 

balances  di:e  foreign  cointries. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  The  amount  for  balances  due  foreign  countries, 
$153,000,  is  the  same  for  the  past  period  of  three  years? 

General  Shallenberger.  I'he  same  as  for  the  past  three  years. 

MISCELLANEOI'S   ITEMS. 

• 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  item  of  your  department,  for  the  mis- 
cellaneous items  in  your  office,  you  ask  for  $500  instead  of  the  $1,000, 
which  has  heretofore  been  authorized.  That  is  because  of  your 
recommendation  for  $500  for  departmental  miscellaneous  items  in 
the  legislative  bill,  is  it  not  ? 

General  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  this  bill  should  carry  $500  for  miscellane- 
ous expenses  in  the  postal  service  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General,  including  railways  guides,  city  directories, 
and  other  books  and  periodicals  necessary  in  connection  with  mail 
transportation,  that  would  be  ample  so  far  as  the  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses for  the  postal  service  in  your  office  would  be  concerned? 

General  Shallenberger.  So  far  as  they  would  be  concerned;  yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Have  you  any  memorandum  there  about  amending 
that  item  ? 

The  CiLMRMAN.  I  have  right  here ;  instead  of  saying  "  miscella- 
neous items,"  we  purpose  to  say  "  miscellaneous  expenses  in  the  postal 
service  in  the  office  of,"  etc. 

General  Shallenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  examination  of  General  Shallenberger  ha\dng  been  concluded, 
he  was  excused,  wuth  the  thanks  of  the  committee;  and  the  committee 
adjourned  until  Monday,  February  5,  1906,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Monday  mowing^  Febmary  5^ lOOG, 
Subcommittee  called  to  order  at  10.40  a.  m. 

STATEMENT   OF   HON.  £.  G.  MADDEN,  THIED   ASSISTANT   POST- 

MASTE£-OEN£EAL. 

The  Chairman  (Hon.  Jesse  Overstreet).  Mr.  Madden,  we  will 
make  inquiry  of  you  relative  to  several  items  recommending  appro- 
priations for  the  office  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
i)e|2:innii>g  on  page  30  of  the  skeleton  bill.  The  first  item  is  for  the 
manufacture  of  postage  stamps.  When  does  the  ccmtract  for  this 
manufacture  of  postage  stamps  expire? 

Mr,  Madden.  I  have  not  the  date  in  my  mind,  but  I  should  say 
about  a  year  hence. 

The  Chairman.  And,  so  far  as  the  appropriation  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  is  concerned,  it  will  be  under  that  contract? 

Mr.  Madden.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  increase  based  upon  your  estimate  as  to 
the  numl)er  of  stamps  that  will  be  needed? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Based  upon  the  contract  price  of  the  present  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  nmke  an  estimate  for  the  amount  of  money 
to  carry  out  this  contr.ict  a  little  in  excess  of  the  probable  amount 
needed  on  account  of  the  restriction  of  the  law  against  making  a 
deficit  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Not  this  time;  we  made  no  such  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  in  the  administration  of  this  appro- 
priation for  stamped  paper — not  only  postage  stamps,  but  stamped 
paper — any  embarrassment  to  the  service  by  reas(m  of  the  restriction 
of  the  law  again^-t  nuiking  deficiencies? 

Mr.  Madden.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Madden.  During  the  year  ending  July  1  last  we  were  obliged 
to  stop  furnishing  what  we  call  "  request  envelopes  "  to  the  public 
several  days  before  the  year  expired,  and  were  obliged  to  serve  notice 
upon  postmasters  of  the  country  that  we  could  not  supply  special- 
request  envelopes,  because  the  approf)riation  had  been  exhausted  and 
because  of  the  prohibition  of  law  against  creating  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  AVould  an  exception  in  the  making  of  a  (deficiency 
to  that  law  with  reference  to  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes 
jind  postal  cards  be  a  wise  provision? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  it  necessary  to  avoid  embarrassment. 

The  Chairman.  Because  this  kind  of  stamped  paper  is  the  source, 
and  only  source,  practically,  of  the  revenue  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Madden.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  observe  that  you  have  unexpended  of  this  ap- 
propriation for  the  last  fiscal  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  $19,000, 
and  you  ask  an  increase  of  7.14  per  cent  over  the  current  year.     Have 
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you  any  estimate  as  to  what  amount  will  be  expended  during  the 
current  year? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  increase  in  the  issue  of  ordinary  postage  stamps, 
including  those  of  the  commemorative  series  of  1904,  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1905,  was  7.71  per  cent  over  the  issue  of  the  previous 
year.  The  average  rate  of  increase  in  the  postal  service  in  general 
is  about  9  per  cent — that  is,  the  general  increase  of  busiliess,  all  things 
considered.  That  rate  is  employed  in  estimating  the  increase  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1907.  The  increase  in  the  issue  of  special-de- 
livery stamps  was  13.45  per  cent ;  and  the  increase  for  the  next  two 
years  is  estimated  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  yearly. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  your  estimate  on  the  per  cent  of  increase 
of  receipts? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  stamp  estimates  are  based  upon  the  general  in- 
crease of  business  of  the  postal  service,  which  is  about  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  before  you  any  data  showing  the 
per  cent  of  increase  of  postal  revenue  for  any  number  of  years  past? 

Mr.  Madden.   I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  a  table  compiled  for  our  use, 
which  shows  that,  begining  with  tlie  year  1895  and  terminating 
with  the  fiscal  year  1905,  both  years  inclusive,  a  period  of  eleven  year^, 
the  average  per  cent  of  increase  of  revenue  was  6.05  per  cent.  In  no 
one  of  those  years  did  the  increase  reach  8  per  cent  except  in  1900. 
when  it  was  9.11  per  cent ;  in  1902,  when  it  was  9.2  per  cent,  and  1903, 
when  it  was  10.2  per  cent.  The  per  cent  of  increase  of  expenditure 
covering  the  same  period,  by  yearj>  shows  that  the  average  per  cent  of 
increase  durinsj  those  eleven  years  was  0.4  per  cent.  There  were 
only  thr(*e  of  those  eleven  years  when  the  per  cent  of  expenditures  in- 
creased over  its  preceding  year  in  excess  of  8  per  cent ;  and  those  wero 
the  last  three  years — 1903.' an  increase  of  11.2  per  cent;  1904,  9.8  per 
cent;  1905,  9.8  per  cent. 

Xow,  upon  that  showing,  how  do  you  estimate  that  the  increase  of 
business  is  about  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Madden.  I,  perhaps,  was  wrong  in  stating  the  per  cmt  of  in- 
crease in  the  general  business. 

The  Chairman.  But  upon  the  receipts? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  I  should  have  stated  that  that  was  the  in- 
crease in  the  issue  of  stamps. 

The  Chairman.  The  Postmaster-General  in  his  report,  in  making 
the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1907,  makes  an  increase  of  9  per  cent 
in  receipts,  and  upon  that  basis,  and  assuming  that  all  of  the  esti- 
mated amounts  for  expenditure  are  expended,  he  makes  a  showing 
of  a  decided  decrease  in  the  deficit  of  1907;  and  you  w^ill  at  once  ob- 
S(»rve  that  if  he  falls  short  in  the  receipts  the  deficit  will  increase 
rather  than  decrease.  And  from  this  table  it  appears  that  the  aver- 
age per  cent  of  increase*  of  receipts  is  only  0.4,  which  leads  me  to 
doubt  very  seriously  the  accuracy  of  the  Department  estimate  of  a 
9»per  cent  increase  in  receipts. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  know  exactly  upon  what  the  Postmaster- 
General  based  his  figures. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  made  up  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Madden.  No,  sir.  I  think,  however,  in  this  particular  year 
the  Postmaster-General  did  ask  for  some  data  from  my  office  with 
regard  to  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Whatever  data  your  oflSce  would  be  able  to  give 
would  be  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  stamps? 

Mr.  Madden,   i  es. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  impression  is  that  the  sale  of  stamps 
indicates  an  increase  of  about  9  per  cent? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Providing  the  House  should  not  meet  with  favor 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  making  an  exception  of  the 
stamped-paper  appropriation,  regarding  the  law  forbidding  expend- 
iture in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated,  how'  much  would  you 
estimate  in  this  item  would  be  necessary  to  provide  against  all  con- 
tingencies over  the  amount  that  you  have  asked  for? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  scarcely  safe  to  answer  that  oflThand,  but  I 
should  think  perhaps  $100,000  might  be  safe. 

Mr.  Stafford.  AMiat  percentage  of  increase  would  you  say  would 
!)e  the  limit  that  could  be  expected  to  be  called  for  by  reason  of  an 
exceptional  increase  in  business? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer.  It  has  hap- 
pened in  some  years  past  that  the  demand  of  the  public  for  stamped 
paper  has  exceeded  the  estimate  and  all  expectations;  and  then  again 
it  falls  off.  Beginning  with  a  fiscal  year  postmasters  may  be  very 
well  stocked,  and  therefore  their  orders  durmff  the  current  year  may 
not  appear  as  high  as  the  previous  year.  It  all  depends  upon  circum- 
stances, and  postmasters  piay  be  required  to  send  an  order  sooner  this 
year  by  reason  of  the  supply  being  exhausted  in  their  offices.  All 
those  things  occur  in  the  general  business  of  the  Department,  and  I 
can  not  answer  that  question  offhand  without  taking  some  time  to 
make  a  calculation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  said,  on  the  question  as  to  when  this  contract 
expired,  that  you  thought  it  had  one  year  to  run. 

Air.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  data  before  you  upon  which  you  can 
make  an  authoritative  statement  in  regard  to  that?  I  had  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  to  expire  within  the  current  year,  or  some  time 
during  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Maddex.  I  can  determine  that  positively  by  calling  up  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Department  on  the  telephone,  and  will  do  so  and 
let  you  knoAv  about  it  later. 

Mr.  Snapp.  With  whom  is  that  contract? 

Mr.   Madden.    The   Bureau   of  Engraving  and   Printing  or  the 


Treasury  Department  proper. 

Mr.  Snapp.    How  long  before  the 


(jxpiration  of  the  contract  is  it 
customary  to  advertise  for  the  bids? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say  six  months. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  contract  expires 
with  this  fiscal  year,  the  advert ist^ments  for  bids  may  have  been  al- 
ready made? 

Mr.  Madden.  They  are  not  already  made;  I  would  know  that. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  expired  with  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  may  be  correct. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  this  contract  for  furnishing  stamps  is,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  made  by  one  branch  of  the  Government  with  another 
branch  of  the  Government? 
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ilr.  Madden.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Snapp.  With  whom  is  the  contract  for  furnishing  stamped  en- 
A^elopes  and  newspaper  wrappers  made? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  Hartford  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hart- 
ford. Conn. 

Mr.  Snapp.  They  have  no  connection  wliatever  with  the  (iovi^rn- 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  I  mean  is,  they  are  not  in  any  branch  or  l)ureau 
of  any  (lovernment  department  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Was  that  contract  let  at  the  same  time,  if  you  remem- 
ber, as  the  contract  for  postage  stamps  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  know  when  that  contract  expired? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  can  not  carry  that  in  my  head.  If  I  had  known 
that  the  committee  wanted  that,  I  would  have  looked  it  up.  I  will 
also  get  that  by  telephone. 

I  find  from  consulting  the  records  that  the  contracts  for  >tamjKHl 
paper  expire  as  follows:  Postal  cards,  January  1,  1910:  stamped 
envelopes,  December  31,  1900;  postage  stamps,  October  31,  1900. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Where  are  the  postage  stamps  and  stamped  paper 
printed,  including  the  special-delivery  stamps? 

Mr.  Madden.  Our  postage  stamps  of  every  kind  are  manufactured, 
printed,  and  produci^d  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

Mr.  Snapp.  At  AVashington? 

Mr.  Madden.  At  Washington.  Embossed  stamps,  or  stamped  en- 
v(»lopes,  and  newspaper  wrappers  are  produced  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
by  the  Hartford  Manufacturing  Company.  The  postal  card^  are 
produced  at  Kumford  Falls.  Me.,  by  a  contractor  whosi^  name  I  can 
not  recall  at  tl\is  moment. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  response  to  the  last  advertisement  for  bids  for 
stamped  paper,  can  you  tell  the  committee  how  many  bidders  there 
wero^  I  am  referring  to  adhesive  postage  stamps,  special-delivery 
stamps,  and  lK)oks  of  stamps. 

Mr.  Madden.  Depending  entirely  upon  my  memory,  I  would  say 
two. 

Mr.  Snapp.  There  was  one  besides  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  whether  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  made  more  than  one  bid  for  that  contract  ?    . 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say  there  was  but  one  fonnal  bid;  that  is 
my  recollection. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Those  bids  in  response  to  that  advertisement  wouhl 
finally  reach  your  office,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  you  mean  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  making  only  one  formal  bid  thnt  only  one  bid  submitted  by 
the  Treasury  Department  reached  your  office,  do  you  not  i 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  vou  know  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  made  up  two  bids  or  estimates  in 
answer  to  that  advertisement  ? 
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Mr.  Madden.  Not  in  ^nswer  to  the  advertisement. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  know  whether  they  made  more  than  one.  for 
any  reason? 

ilr.  Madden.  Depending  entirely  upon  my  memory,  I  would  say 
that  when  the  lir.-t  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing was  drawing  to  a  close  the  Postmaster-General  was  notified  that 
the  Bureau  would  continue  to  manufacture  stamps,  but  would  charge 
an  increased  rate,  which  increas-ed  rate  amounted  to  a  very  consider- 
able sum  on  a  four-year  contract,  and  the  writer  apparently  was 
under  the  impression  that  no  new  contract  was  necessary.  The 
result  of  that  communication  was  that  the  Bureau  of  EngraWng  and 
Printing:  of  the  Treasury  Department  submitted  in  the  formal  way 
at  the  right  time  a  bid  which  was  accepted,  because  it  was  the  lowest 
bid,  and  the  figures  at  which  they  contracted  were  considerably  lower 
than  that  original  estimate  set  forth  in  the  letter  to  the  Department. 
How  much  I  can  not  tell  you.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Madden,  that  after  that  adver- 
tisement was  made  for  bids  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
in  making  an  estimate  for  which  it  would  furnish  those  different 
kinds  of  stamps  for  the  next  period  of  four  years  submitted  that 
e.-timate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  based  upon  the  cost  to  the 
Government  for  printing  and  furnishing  stamps,  which  was  Very 
much  in  excess  of  the  pricxi  that  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing had  been  furnishing  these  stamps  during  the  prior  four  years, 
and  that  thereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  some  reason, 
called  upon  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  furnish  an- 
other estimate  or  bid,  which  was  finally  transferred  to  the  Post- 
Office  Department  and  which  was  very  much  less  than  the  prior 
estimate  which  went  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  that 
the  Bureau  of  Engi^aving  and  Printing  has  been  furnishing  these 
stamps  under  that  contract  at  a  large  loss  to  the  Government.  Can 
you  inform  the  committee  anything  in  regard  to  that  beyond  which 
you  have  already  stated? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  control  primarily  of  the  letting  of  bids 
and  the  consideration  of  them  for  adhesive  postage  stamps? 

Mr.  Madden.  Formerly  it  was  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General;   now  it  is  the  purchasing  agent. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  fall  on  you  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  which  you  have  made,  then,  for  this 
appropriation  is  based  entirely,  is  it,  upon  the  present  cost  of  the 
stamps? 

Mr.  Madden.  Exactlv. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  should  be  a  change  of  cost,  either  higher 
or  lower,  it  would  naturally  affect  the  appropriation  itself? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  would. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  a  new  contract  is  to  be  let  and  the  co^t 
should  be  greater  than  this,  that  would  make  a  deficit  unless  you  in- 
creased the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  would. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Madden  furnish  the  commit- 
tee, so  that  it  may  go  into  the  record,  the  bids  submitted  for  the 
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su]pplying  of  these  different  stamps  by  the  Bfireau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  and  by  the  other  bidder  under  the  last  advertisement. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  you  have  my  annual  report  for  a  year  or  two  back, 
you  will  find  it  printed  in  that  Vej>ort. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  contracts  for  postal  cards  and 
stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers  are  also  under  the 
purchasing  agent  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  of  your  estimates  for  all  of  this  character 
of  stamped  paper  are  based  upon  the  present  contract  prices? 

Mr.  Madden.  Exactly. 

The  Chair^ian.  Is  your  estimate  for  postal  cards  based  upon  the 
existing  contract  or  the  one  that  has  recently  been  let  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  existing  contract,  because  we  did  not  know  the 
new  figures. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  contract  price  of 
existing  contract  and  the  one  that  has  just  been  let? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  can  not  tell  you  offliand,  because  I  did  not  let  the 
contract.    It  was  let  by  the  purchasing  agent. 

The  Chairman.  Rut  if  it  was  at  a  lower  rate  your  estimate  for  pos- 
tal cards  would  be  decreased? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  at  an  increased 
rate. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  estimate  not  be  increased? 

Mr.  Madden.  We  thought  not,  otherwise  we  would  have  taken  that 
matter  up. 

Mr.  Stafford,  ^^^lat  work  is  now  performed  by  your  Department 
as  to  estimating  or  supervising  specifications  calling  for  these  respec- 
tive bids? 

Mr.  Madden.  Limited  to  just  what  you  said — making  an  estimate 
and  supervising  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  more  than  one  bid- 
der for  the  postal-card  contract  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  there  were  two,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

^Ir.  Stafford.  The  purchasing  agent  would  know  that? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Finley.  In  the  last  letting  of  the  contract  for  the  manufacture 
of  adhesive  postage  stamps  there  were  only  two  bidders.  One  was 
the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  was. 

Mr.  Finley.  That  company  submitted  a  bid? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Finley.  Did  not  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  sub- 
mit two  bids? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  I  answered  that  question  a  while  ago.  Not 
to  my  knowledge,  at  least. 

•Mr.  Finley.  Has  it  been  called  to  your  attention  that  the  quality 
of  stamps,  the  paper,  is  very  poor,  an5  that  the  mucilage  or  adhe^sive 
part  of  the  stamp  is  also  of  poor  quality  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  will  make  a  general  answer  to  that  question,  to 
this  effect,  that  there  is  never  a  time  when  there  are  not  some  people 
finding  fault  about  the  stamped  paper,  the  postal  cards,  the  stamped 
envelopes,  or  postage  stamps.  There  are  always  people  who  think 
that  they  are  not  up  to  the  standard  that  they  should  be.    In  other 
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words,  they  are  never  all  satisfied.  We  have  now,  going  on  from  day 
to  day,  complaints  that  come  in  as  to  the  quality  of  the  paper,  as  to 
the  mucilage,  etc.,  and  every  one  is  investigated — ^they  do  not  amount 
to  many,  possiblv  a  couple  a  day — and  the  explanation'of  it  is  this: 
We  are  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  that  the 
paper  used  is  the  best  known  article  for  that  purpose.  The  trouble 
with  the  mucilaee  is  due  to  seasons,  and  that  two  kinds  of  gum  must 
be  used.  They  nave  what  they  call  the  winter  or  soft  gum  and  the 
summer  or  hard  gum.  Sometimes  stamps  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
summer  are  carried  over  into  the  winter,  and  vice  versa,  and  then  the 
stamps  are  not  so  satisfactory,  causing  a  curling  of  the  hard  gum,  and 
they  adhere  with  the  soft  gum.  We  are  correcting  that  and  experi- 
menting with  it  all  the  time,  and  are  endeavoring  to  perfect  those 
qualities  in  a  higher  degree.  Lately  we  have  been  corresponding 
with  foreign  governments  to  see  whether  they  had  any  process  for 
meeting  these  atmospheric  conditions  that  are  troubling  us. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  My  question  was  intended  to  bring  out  a  comparison 
between  the  stamps  manufactured  under  the  existing  contract  and 
those  manufactured  formerly,  and  based  somewhat  on  knowledge  that 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  obtain  postage  stamps  that  you  can 
place  on  a  letter  without  considerable  effort  and  be  satisfied  that 
they  will  remain  there.  And  I  have  heard  complaints  personally, 
that  I  remember  of.  But  the  question  that  I  asked  was  based  upon 
my  own  observation  and  experience  to  some  extent,  that  stamps  as 
turned  out  now  are  much  more  brittle  and  easily  torn  and  mutilated 
than  formerly.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  have  them  adhere  to 
the  letter,  often  having  to  use  mucilage.  But  I  suppose  that  pos- 
sibly the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  had  a  very  low  contract, 
and  that  they  were  doing  the  best  they  could  to  avoid  a  deficit  in 
conducting  that  branch  of  Government  work. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  is  able  to 
turn  out  a  higher  class  of  work  at  a  given  price  than  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  hardly  think  that  is  a  question  for  me  to  ansAver. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Have  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  contracts 
with  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  was  before  my  time. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  None  since  your  administration? 

Mr.  Madden.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  amount  of  this 
appropriation,  that  the  Government  drawls  more  than  $139,000,000 
from  the  sale  of  these  stamps,  and  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to 
limit  or  hamper  the  Department  in  making  contracts.  Now,  are  you 
sure  that  the  estimate  you  put  dow^n  here,  $450,000,  is  ample? 

Mr.  Madden.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  AVhat  amount  would  you  say,  so  as  to  be  sure  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  could  not  state  any  amount  different  from  that. 
That  is  the  surest  amount  that  I  could  state. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Suppose  the  limitation  should  not  be  taken  away,  that 
the  Department  shall  not  exceed  the  appropriation  for  that  specific 
item. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  I  thought,  to  be  safe, 
you  should  add  $100,000  to  this  item ;  but  that  is  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain.    If  you  will  permit  me  to  express  an  opinion,  I  would  say  that 
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I  do  not  believe  that  the  appropriation  for  stamped  paper  should  be 
subject  to  that  restriction  in  not  exceeding  the  appropriation,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  in  advance  what  the  public  demand  will  be, 
and  it  must  be  supplied  or  the  mail  service  stops. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  find  the  sale  of  small  books  of  stamps 
continuing?  *    • 

Mr.  Madden.  Very  satisfactory.  It  increases  at  the  rate  of  25  or 
30  per  cent  every  year. 

The  -Chairman.  It  is  a  popular  practice,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  popular. 

The  Chairman.  It  results  in  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  Depart- 
ment? 

ifr.  Madden.  The  stamps  have  been  sold  in  books  for  about  four 
years.  They  were  placed  on  sale  in  1900,  and  were  on  sale  something 
like  two  months  or  that  fiscal  year.  Two  million  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand  were  issued  during  that  year.  The  following 
year  the  issues  increased  to  4,698.000—1  will  give  these  figures  in 
round  numbers.  The  next  vear,  1902,  the  issues  increased  to  7,093,- 
000;  the  next  year,  1903,  to  9,829,000;  the  next  year,  1904,  to  11,- 
161,000,  and  in  1905,  12,554,000.  Now,  in  these  years  there  were  is- 
sued 47,600,000  books,  in  value,  $16,897,000,  and  the  profit  for  that 
time,  accumulating  because  of  the  fraction  of  a  cent  which  the  (xov- 
ernment  gains,  amounts  to  $315,647.61. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  turning  to  the  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General 


for  1902,  on  pages  581-582,  under  the  heading  of  ''Adhesive  postage 

^  booKs  of  stamps,"  I  find  that  on  page  582  the  American 

Bank  Note  Company,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  bid  $293,405.38.    The  bid 


stamps  and  bool 


of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  $290,354.47  for  each  year,  and  tne  contract  period  was  for 
four  years,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  bid  was  based  upon  the  estimate  of  the  De- 
partment as  to  the  quantity  which  it  would  require  yearly;  and  thei-e- 
fore  their  rates  per  thousand  were  made  upon  that  basis,  to  be  in- 
creascnl  each  year  according  to  the  demand — not  increased  in  rate, 
but  increased  in  proportion  as  the  stamps  at  that  rate  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Now,  these  two  bidders  in  submitting  their  bids  made 
separate  bids,  did  they  not,  on  the  different  styles  and  descriptions  of 
stamps? 

Mr.  Madden.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  So  that  this  total  for  this  year  that  I  have  just  read 
is  made  up  from  the  quantity  supplied  at  the  decreased  price,  the 
ag:grogate  quantity  supplied,  based  upon  the  separate  bids  for  the 
different  descriptions  of  stamps? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  the  separate  bids  for  the  different  descriptions 
and  sizes  of  stamps,  so  far  as  I  see,  are  not  given  here  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  ought  to  find  them  there. 

Mr.  Snapp.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  secured  a  copy  of  the  bids  of 
these  two  bidders  "from  your  Department — I  think  possibly  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — and  my  recollection  is  that  the  bid  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  of  the  Treasury  Department  was 
higher  upon  every  description  and  size  of  stamp,  except  for  the  Mad- 
den book  of  stamps. 
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Mr.  Madden.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  that  the  entire  difference  between  these  two  bids 
of  a  trifle  over  $3,000  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  matter  of  the 
Madden  book  of  stamps  only. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Snapp.  My  investigation  of  that  matter  sometime  afterwards, 
through  the  Bureau  of  l!ngraving  and  Printing,  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Treasury  Department  were  furnishing  all  of  these 
stamps  to  the  Post-Office  Department  under  its  contract  at  a  loss  * 
variously  estimated  by  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  thousand  dollars  per  year.  Was 
that  ever  brought  to  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  has  not  been. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  that  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  of 
the  Treasury  Department  were  endeavoring,  through  economy 
adopted  in  the  prmting  and  furnishing  of  these  stamps,  to  reduce 
that  loss  to  the  Government  under  that  contract ;  and  that  the 
economy  in  the  production  of  these  stamps  had,  and  was,  and  is  now 
resulting  in  an  inferior  quality  of  stamps  furnished.  Has  that  ever 
l)een  brought  to  your  notice  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  has  not.  I  think  there  is  a  liability  there  to  error. 
Economies  are  of  different  kinds.  For  illustration,  there  might  be  an 
economy  in  the  paper,  the  quality  of  the  paper,  and  there  might  be 
economy  in  the  quality  of  mucilage  used.  There  might  be  economy 
in  the  printing,  the  expense  of  printing,  for  instance.  If  you  refer  to 
those  items,  I  know  of  nothing.  If  you  refer  to  such  items  as  these, 
that  formerly  where  a  sheet  of  stamps  was  destroyed  because  of  one 
defective  one  in  the  sheet,  and  similar  economies,  I  would  say  that  I 
think  they  are  practicing  them  to  the  utmost,  and  we  are  cooperating 
with  them  to  avoid  destroying  any  stamps  that  can  be  used.  For- 
merly a  defect  in  one  stamp  would  cause  a  sheet  to  be  destroyed. 
Now  we  have  arranged  to  use  portions  of  sheets  and  issue  them.  In 
that  way  I  know  of  economies,  but  in  the  ways  that  would  affect  the 
quality  of  stamps  I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  the  practice  is  of  the  foreign 
governments  in  the  method  of  having  their  stamps  printed  ? 

Mr.  Madden,  I  do  not;  but  I  think  that  most  or  them  print  their 
own  stamps. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  agents  and  assistants  to 
distribute  stamps,  and  expenses  of  agencies,  for  which  you  make  no 
estimate.  It  appears  that  the  estimate  for  this  stamp  agency  is  car- 
ried in  the  legislative  appropriation  bill.  I  merely  want  to  ask  you 
whether  if  this  transfer  to  the  legislative  bill  should  not  be  made  you 
would  have  any  suggestions  concerning  this  particular  item ;  in  other 
words,  whether  it  is  of  any  difference  to  your  office  in  its  administra- 
tion of  the  service  if  these  particular  clerks  be  in  what  is  called  the 
post-office  appropriation  bill  or  in  the  legislative  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  clerics  in  the  legisla- 
tive bill. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Madden.  Because  we  can  then  employ  them  upon  depart- 
mental work,  which  is  prohibited  now. 
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The  Chairman.  Prohibited  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  By  the  act,  which  says  that  any  pei-son — I  can  not 
give  you  the  exact  language — but,  in  effect,  it  is  that  any  person  paid 
from  a  general  appropriation  bill  can  not  be  employed  in  any  of  the 
Departments  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  seven  clerks. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  my  understanding  is  that  the  estimate  for 
these  seven  clerks  in  the  leeislative  appropriation  bill  estimates  makes 
•no  change  in  their  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  they  are  retained  on  the  post-office  bill, 
then  you  have  no  recommendations  to  make  so  far  as  salaries  are  con- 
cerned ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  clerks  now  employed  continually  under 
that  office? 

Mr.  Madden.  All  excepting  the  agent.  He  is  employed  in  tw-o  ca- 
pacities, as  agjent  and  as  an  assistant  superintendent  of  postal  finance ; 
and  his  time  is  occupied  in  signing  Government  warrants.  He  signs 
in  number  all  the  way  from  500  to  2,500  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  salarv  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

The. Chairman.  Then, in  addition  to  the  agent,  there  are  six  clerks; 
one  clerk  pf  class  3,  one  clerk  of  class  2,  four  clerks  at  $900  each,  and 
one  clerk  at  $840,  making  seven  clerks  and  the  agent. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  all  of  the  $11,280  consumed  in  their  aggregate 
of  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  appropriation  is  used  for? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  all,  excepting  incidental  items  for  the  agency. 
We  have  to  buy  ice,  and  little  it-ems  of  that  kind  for  that  office. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  ask  for  these  particular  employees 
to  be  carried  in  the  legislative  bill,  and  not  the  agent  and  assistants 
to  distribute  postal  cards? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  did  not  say  that  T  asked  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  recommended  this  transfer  to  the 
legislative  bill  ? 

Mr.  Madden.   I  recommend  that  all  three  agencies  be  transferred. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  all  three  should  not  be 
in  one  bill  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  My  idea  is  that  it  is  departmental  service.  Those 
agencies  are  limbs  of  the  Department.  Two  of  them  are  located  else- 
where than  in  Washington,  and  if  the  contract  for  printing  stamps 
happened  to  be  let,  for  illustration,  to  the  American  Bank  Note  Com- 
panv,  after  the  31st  of  October  the  one  in  Washington  would  neces- 
sarily be  removed  to  where  the  stamps  are  manufactured.  My  idea 
in  making  the  estimate  was  to  cover  all  three  of  the  agencies  into  the 
le^slative  bill,  and  if  that  was  done  we  could  then  effect  some  econo- 
mies of  administration,  but  just  what  1  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  opportunity  is  there  for  the  inauguration  of 
economy  if  these  several  agencies  are  covered  in  the  legislative  bill 
that  could  not  be  effected  if  covered  by  the  post-office  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Madden.  Because  we  are  now  limited  in  our  employment  of 
clerks  upon  that  agency  roll  to  work  of  the  kind  they  are  doing,  and 
prohibited  from  employing  them  on  departmental  work.  There  are 
periods  when  the  work  of  the  agency  is  less  in  volume,  and  at  such 
times  we  could  use  the  clerks  to  advantage  in  the  Department  if  we 
were  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  employed  all  the  time  now,  are  they  not, 
upon  this  particular  work? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  opportunity  would  there  be  to  employ  them 
upon  different  work? 

Mr.  Madden.  There  has  not  been  so  much  opportunity  lately  that 
I  know  of.  The  work  of  the  agency  has  been  increasing,  and  there  has 
been  no  increase  of  force ;  but  I  think  what  I  said  a  moment  ago,  we 
might  employ  them  on  w^ork  in  the  Department,  is  an  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  anv  so-called  departmental  clerks  at 
salarie^s  under  $900? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  the  lowest  salary  of  a  departmental  clerk? 

Mr.  Madden.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  transfer  of  these  clerks  would  not 
necessarily  mean  an  increase  of  salary,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No,  sir;  but  if  you  put  them  in  the  bill,  the  legis- 
lative bill,  they  must  be  estimated  for  per  clerk,  as  it  is  in  that  bill, 
whereas  in  this  bill  it  is  a  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  undei-stand  that  you  do  not  make  any  request 
for  the  insertion  of  a  new  item  in  case  the  agent  is  carried  in  the 
legislative  bill  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  estimate  was  not  prepared  by  me,  and  I  can 
not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Stafford.  By  whom  was  it  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  pre- 
pared it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  that  these  men  are  now  under  your 
charge  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  respective  salaries  of  agents  and  as- 
sistants? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  agent  gets  $2,500 ;  one  clerk  of  class  3  gets  $1,600 ; 
one  clerk  of  class  2  gets  $1,400,  and  four  clerks  of  class  1  get  $900 
each,  and  there  is  one  clerk  at  $840,  making  a  total  of  $9,940. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  the  excess  in  the  appropriation  asked  for  is 
for  expenses  of  the  agencj^  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Incidental  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  were  no  transfer  to  the  legislative  bill 
of  these  employees,  and  the  work  remained  the  same  under  your 
office,  do  I  understand  you  that  you  could  do  the  same  work  without 
any  impairment  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  without  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  agent  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  the  agency  remained  as  now  it  would  require  some 
person  to  supervise  the  agency ;  some  person  must  be  in  charge  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  transfer  is  made,  as  at  present  estimated 
for,  whereby  all  these  clerks  now  employed  are  transferred  to  the 
legislative  bill  at  their  same  salaries,  and  no  agent  is  provided  for  in 
either  bill,  how  would  you  be  able  to  get  along? 
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Mr.  Madden.  We  would  consolidate  the  stamp  agency  with  the 
stamp  division. 

The  Chairman.  \Miat  is  the  stamp  division? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  stamp  division  is  the  large  division  of  the  Third 
Assistant's  office  which  controls  the  issuance  of  postage  stamps,  postal 
cards,  stamped  envelopes,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  pro^nded  for  in  personnel  under  the 
legislative  bill? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  would,  then,  lx»  a  saving  of  at  least  $2,500  by 
the  transfer? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  clerks  engaged  in  their  work  in 
the  building  in  Washington — in  what  is  known  as  the  **  Post-Office 
building?" 

Mr.  Madden.  The  stamp  agency  is  located  on  F  street. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  clerks  in  the  same  building  with  the 
stamp  division  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  stamp  division  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  In  the  Post-Office  Department  proper. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  several  employees  were  transferred  to  the 
legislative  bill  and  consolidated  with  the  stamp  division,  would  the 
employees  themselves  be  taken  into  the  Post-Oflice  building  where  the 
stamp  division  is  now  operated  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  would  you  do  away  with  some  expenses 
which  are  now  incurred  at  the  F  street  station? 

Mr.  Madden.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  this  transfer  were  made,  it  would  not  only 
save  by  the  consolidation  of  this  work  with  the  stamp  agency  the 
$2,500  now  paid  the  agent,  but  whatever  sum  has  heretofore  gone  in 
expenses  of  the  agency  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  saving  of  something  between  three 
and  four  thousand  dollars  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Somewhere  around  that  figure. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  reason  of  your  recommendation  the  desire  to 
discontinue  the  agency  on  F  street  and  consolidate  it  with  the  postage- 
stamp  division? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes.  Now,  it  should  be  stated  in  that  connection 
that  if  the  postage-stamp  contract  be  let  to  a  bidder  who  would  be 
located  elsewhere  than  in  Washington,  the  same  employees,  or  em- 
ployees corresponding  to  them,  would  probably  be  located  at  the  point 
of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  has  there  been  any  need  of  the  maintenance  of 
this  agency  during  the  past  four  years  while  the  contract  was  held  by 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing? 

Mr.  MiiDDEN.  Xo  more  than  there  is  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  is  no  need  at  present,  as  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  Madden.  Xo;  not  maintained  as  a  separate  institution. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  there  is  work  that  must  necessarily  be  done  by 
those  employed  in  the  agency,  and  which  could  be  more  elficienth^  done 
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from  the  administrative  standpoint  if  joined  with  the  postage-stamp 
division  ? 

Mr.  Maddex.  I  must  not  say  it  would  be  more  efficiently  done,  be- 
caiise  I  believe  the  agency  is  very  efficient.  I  may  say  that  the  con- 
solidation of  the  agency  with  the  stamp  division  would  resiilt  in 
economies,  and  probably  better  administration.  Just  in  what  par- 
ticulars I  can  not  state;  but  I  think  in  this  connection  there  ought  to 
be  a  general  statement  for  your  understanding  as  to  what  the  agency 
means.  The  theory  upon  which  the  agency  was  originally  organizedf, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  to  constitute  a  sort  of  check  oetween  the  Post- 
Office  Department  and  the  manufacturer  of  stamps.  The  agent  is 
presumed  to  overlook,  and  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  maintain  a  clerk 
at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  all  the  time,  to  supervise 
the  manufacture  of  postage  stamps.  The  theory  of  the  whole  thing 
is  that  the  stamp  agency  is  located  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  but  that  is  not  a  fact,  because  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  has  been  unable  to  house  them,  and  was  obliged  to  rent  the 
quarters  on  F  street,  where  they  are.  Now,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
their  remaining  on  F  street.  They  might  be  consolidated  with  the 
stamp  dixdsion  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  we  could  continue 
as  we  do  now  to  maintain  a  supervisnig  agent  or  clerk  at  the  Bureau, 
who  acts  in  all  these  matters  tor  the  agent  in  the  supervision  of  the 
issuance  of  postage  stamps. 

Mr.  Stab'ford.  If  this  agency  was  consolidated  with  one  of  the 
Departmental  divisions,  and  a  contract  was,  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  let  to  an  outside  concern,  would  the  department  be  in  a  position 
to  establish  an  agency  without  the  creation  of  some  new  officials  by 
legislative  provision  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  a  question  T  am  not  able  to  answer.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  largely  a  legal  question  as  to  whether  we  can  segregate 
a  portion  of  the  force  employed  under  the  legislative  bill  and  locate  it 
within  any  other  State — for  instance,  New  \  ork. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  who  will  manufac- 
ture the  stamps  during  the  ensuing  four  years,  do  you  think  it  is  ad- 
visable that  this  recommendation  should  be  carried  out  at  present ;  and 
in  view  of  the  answer  you  have  just  given  that  you  would  not  know 
whether  these  clerks  could  be  transferred  to  the  agency  to  supervise 
the  work  at  the  place  of  manufacture  or  not? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  could  transfer  them, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  As  to  the  desirability  of  making  the  transfer  to 
the  legislative  bill  now,  in  view  of  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  my 
answer  is  that  the  Postmaster-General  has  niade  this  recommendation, 
and  I  do  not  think  my  individual  opinion  should  be  asked. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  are  the  duties  of  these  agencies? 

Mr.  Madden.  To  begin  with,  the  postmaster  needs  postage  stamps 
and  he  makes  a  requisition  on  the  Post-Office  Department,  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  division  of  stamps,  for,  say,  100,000 
2-cent  stamps.  There  are  many  thousands  of  those  requisitions,  cover- 
ing every  sort  of  stamp  issued,  received  every  day;  some  50  clerks 
are  employed  in  the  stamp  division  of  the  Post-Office  Department 
receiving  such  recjuisitions,  sorting  them  and  checking  against  the 
postmaster's  account ;  also  checking  them  to  see  whether  he  has  over- 
ordered  beyond  what  his  bond  would  protect  the  Government  for. 
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Sometimes  it  is  a  question  of  whether  a  postmaster  is  not  ordering* 
stamps  at  his  office  to  be  sold  for  use  elsewhere,  and  so  on.  All  of 
thost*  matters  have  to  be  checked  up.  Frequently  requisitions  are  re- 
duced: we  do  not  give  the  postmaster  all  that  he  asks  for.  If  the 
allowance  is  made  an  order  is  made  upon  the  contractor  in  large  sheet 
form,  where  the  entire  requisitions  of  the  day  are  entered  and  sent 
daily  to  the  contractor.  It  calls  for  so  many  stamps,  1-cent,  2-cent, 
and  so  on,  separated  according  to  the  orders  of  the  postmasters.  This 
order  is  st»nt  to  the  agency,  which  delivers  it  to  the  contractor  and 
sees  that  Ihe  contractor  delivers  back  those  packages  made  up  in  the 
amoimts  called  for  by  the  order.  The  distributing  agency  addresses 
the  labels  and  dispatches  those  stamps  in  the  mails  to  the  postmasters 
who  ordered  them.  The  agency  also  makes  up  a  bill  to  the  post- 
masters for  so  many  1-cent  and  2-cent  stamps,  and  so  on,  on  which  the 
postmaster  places  his  receipt  for  the  stamps,  which  is  checked  off  and 
sent  to  the  Auditor  and  charged  to  his  account.  The  agency  is  the 
go-between  for  the  Post-Office  Department  and  the  contractor  and  is 

Jiresumed  to  guard  the  Department's  interests  at  the  point  of  manu- 
acture. 

Mr.  SxAPP.  Are  there  any  recounts  made  of  these  stamps  after  they 
leave  the  contractor  and  iDefore  they  are  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  take  his  recount  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  We  are  bound  to  do  it,  because  it  would  require  a 
large  force  of  clerks  to  make  a  further  count. 

Mr.  Snapp.  But  upon  the  receipt  of  the  postmaster  it  is  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  has  checked  it  and  that  he  counts  his  own  stamped 
paper  before  he  gives  a  reaMpt  for  it. 

Mr.  Madden,    i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Now,  that  relates  to  what  I  understood  was  a  duty  of 
this  shipper.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  if  the  agency  would  be 
necessary  in  case  the  contractor  was  a  private  individual  and  not  the 
Government  itself.  If  the  contractor  was  a  private  corporation  then 
on  the  requisitions  of  your  Department  directing  them  to  send  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  stamps  to  certain  offices  the  responsibility  for  doing 
that  and  their  reaching  the  office,  the  individual  office,  safely,  and  in 
the  proper  quantity  would  devolve  upon  the  contractor  entirely, 
w^ould  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Then  you  could  make  it  apply. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  Government  could  not  lose  anything  by  the  abol- 
ishing in  that  instance  of  the  agency  and  leaving  to  the  postmasters 
themselves  the  question  of  determining  whether  they  had  received 
the  proper  quantit^v  or  not. 

Mr.  Madden.  Vou  would  not  ask  that  question  if  you  had  had 
experience  in  administration,  Mr.  Snapp. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  know  w'hat  you  mean.  You  intend  a  reflection  upon 
the  postmaster. 

Mr.  Madden.  Xo  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Well,  that  reflection  has  been  made  in  a  number  of  your 
reports  in  connection  with  postmasters,  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
stamps  to  increase  their  own  salaries,  the  sale  of  stamps  to  bring 
their  post-offices  within  the  free  deliverv%  and  yet  I  have  observed  in 
your  report  and  that  of  the  Postmaster-General  ti  high  commendation 
of  postmasters  of  the  country  and  the  statement  that  they  will  all  be 
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reappointed  to  office  unless  the  post-office  inspectors  should  make  an 
investigation  and  report  some  cause  that  would  be  sufficient  for  dis- 
missal from  the  service.     Now,  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Madden.  As  to  the  Postmaster-General's  statement  regarding 
the  reappointments,  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  it  is  not  my  affair.  As  to 
the  postmasters  in  general,  I  would  say  now  that  too  Ifiigh  praise  can 
not  be  given  them  as  a  body  of  public  servants.  Like  all  bodies  of 
that  kind,  there  are  exceptions,  and  the  exceptions  are  what  are  re- 
ferred to  in  my  annual  report  and  what  I  refer  to  here  so  far  as  I 
speak  of  them.  We  have  had  postmasters  who  deliberately  sold 
.=?tamps  for  use  at  other  post-offices  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
sales  and  bringing  their  offices  up  to  a  degree  in  gross  receipts  that 
will  entitle  them  to  a  free  delivery,  increases  of  salary,  and  increase 
of  allowances,  to  which  they  are  not  legitimately  entitled  on  the 
business  of  their  office.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  fourth-class 
postmasters  whose  compensation  is  regulated  by  the  cancellation,  who 
are  conniving  to  bring  to  their  office  mail  matter  that  should  be 
mailed  elsewhere  for  the  puroose  of  getting  cancellations,  and  which 
mail  matter  if  it  had  been  aeposited  in  its  proper  place  would  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  Department,  which  has  an  organized  force  there 
for  that  purpase  and  without  any  additional  expense.  Those  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  I  am  glad  to  say  they  are  very  few.  But  I  must  say 
that  all  of  my  information  as  to  that  is  based  upon  the  reports  of  post- 
office  inspectors. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Coming  back  to  the  need  of  this  agency,  if  the  con- 
tract was  let  to  a  private  company,  and  elaborating  upon  your  reply 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  I 
wish  to  have  in  the  record  your  answer  as  to  the  practice  of  lar^e 
railway  corporations  that  have  such  need  for  certain  staple  quanti- 
ties that  they  have  established  purchasing  agencies  which  order  the 
goods  and  supervise  the  receipt,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
from  a  business  standpoint  to  have  some  such  agency  to  see  that  the 
orders  are  properly  filled  by  the  contractor,  rather  than  to  leave  it  to 
him  to  allow  the  orders  to  accumulate  and  have  the  postmasters 
throughout  the  country  writing  to  the  'Department  and  complaining 
of  the  nondelivery  of  their  orders. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  sav  that  wherever  the  Government  secu- 
rities are  manufactured — and  postage  stamps  are  Government  securi- 
ties— ^the  Government  must  be  represented,  and  that  it  should  super- 
vise the  machinery  of  the  making  of  the  stamps  for  proper  safety  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  further  that  there  should  be  some  agency  as  a 
business  adjunct  to  see  to  the  distribution  of  the  product,  an^  that 
the  stamps  called  for  in  the  requisitions  had  been  forwarded. 

.Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  particular  agency  to  which  we  have  been 
addressing  our  attention  should  be  transferred  to  the  legislative  bill, 
and  the  contract  next  fall  for  the  manufacture  of  stamps  should  go 
to  some  bidder  outside  of  AVashington,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  checking  of  the  service  to  put  at  the  place  of  manufacture  a 
stamp  agency  of  the  same  character  as  this  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contract  should  be  re- 
newed to  a  bidder  within  the  city  of  Washington,  then  the  consolida- 
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tion  of  this  agency  with  the  stamp  division  of  the  Department 
would  be  practical. " 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  carry  this  as  it  is 
now  until  the  next  year  after  the  contract  was  made,  and  then  make 
theproper  transfer? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  Postmaster-General  having  made  the  recom- 
mendation regarding  the  change,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  express 
an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''  For  the  manufacture  of 
stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers,  $1,026,000.''  You  ask 
for  an  increase  of  10.91  per  cent.  Is  that  based  exclusively  upon  the 
demands  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  Madden.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  postage  stamps.  I  think 
in  the  case  of  stamped  envelopes  that  it  is  increasing  more  than  the 
stamps,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  the  public  is  using  more 
stamped  envelopes. 

The  Chairman^  If  there  Nvere  no  exception  made  to  this  particular 
item  of  appropriation  against  making  a  deficit,  would  you  recommend 
a  higher  amount  than  you  now  estimate? 

Mr.  Madden.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  an  exception  should  be  made,  would  you  rec- 
ommend a  decrease  in  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Madden.  No;  it  is  as  nearly  an  accurate  estimate  as  we  could 
possibly  make  to  satisfy  the  public  demand. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  the  contract  as  now  existing,  what  obligation 
does  the  contractor  undertake  as  to  printing  return  cards  or  any  other 
matter  on  the  envelope  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  He  inidertakes  to  print  wl^at  we  direct,  which  is  lim- 
ited to  just  the  words  necessary  to  the  return  of  the  en\^lope  to  the 
sender  in  case  of  nondeliveiT.     There  is  no  advertisement  whatever. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  are  the.se  envelopes  supplied  to  the  public — 
after  they  have  all  been  made  up,  or  in  sheets? 

Mr.  Madden.   After  they  have  all  been  made  up. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  a  dfenumd  from  the  printers  and  engravers 
throughout  the  country  that  envelopes  should  be  supplied  to  them  in 
blank  sheets,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  print  thereon  in  greater  quanti- 
ties than  singly  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No  appreciable  demand. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are.  you  acquainted  wuth  the  method  of  manufac- 
turing envelopes  by  the  large  envelope-making  concerns  and  their 
practice  in  filling  orders  for  printing,  in  the  particular  that  the  re- 
quired advertisements  can  be  put  on  in  large  sheets  before  the  envelope 
is  made  up,  and  not  thereafter? 

Mr.  Madden.  According  to  my  understanding,  the  printing  is  all 
done  while  the  paper  is  flat,  and  not  made  up. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  the  increasing  demand  coming  for  these  cm- 
bossed  envelopes,  and  with  the  general  practice  to  have  the  envelopes 
printed  or  engraved,  w^ould  it  not  be  a  service  to  the  public  to  have 
these  embossed  envelopes  furnished  in  the  form  of  sheets,  before  they 
are  made  up,  so  as  to  enable  the  individual  purchaser  to  have  them 
printed  or  engra^ved  by  that  method,  rather  than  after*  they  were 
made  up  as  envelopes  ? 

Mr.  Madden.   I-  should  say  it  might  be  some  service  to  those  who 
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desire  to  advertise  upon  the  envelope,  and  engrave  upon  them  in  a 
higher  class  of  printing;  but  such  a  provision  would  require  a  great 
change  in  our  system,  tnough  just  what  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  it  entail  any  additional  expense  in  the  cost 
of  manufacture  by  enabling  the  Department  to  furnish  the  engravers 
or  individual  concerns  these  envelopes  in  the  form  of  sheets  rather 
than  already  made  up  ? 

Mr,  Madden.  The  question  is:  Are  the  sheets  flat,  square  sheets, 
or  cut  for  the  envelope  to  be  folded  ?    That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  are  the  sheets,  if  you  have  any  knowledge, 
when  they  are  printed  by  these  large  envelope-making  companies, 
prior  to  their  being  made  up  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  have  never  noticed  any  of  the  companies  excepting 
the  one  that  manufactures  our  own  stamped  envelopes.  There  the 
cutting  is  done  before  the  stamp  is  impressed  upon  it.  After  that 
they  are  put  into  a  machine  which  impresses  the  stamp,  prints  them, 
puts  on  the  mucilage,  and  folds  it  and  bands  them  m  packages  of 
twenty-five. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understand  that  as  at  present  manufactured  by 
the  company  at  Hartford  they  are  printed  separately  and  not  in 
sheets,  with  this  return  card  on. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  already  stated  that  the  large  envelope- 
manufacturing  concerns  cut  them  in  sheets,  which  contain  more  than 
one  envelope  in  the  making,  and  that  the  cutting  is  after. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  did  not  state  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  such  practice  of  these 
large  envelope-making  concerns? 

Mr.  Madden.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  additional  expense  would  there  be  to  the 
(iovernment  if  they  should  simply  supply  the  individual  callers  with 
these  individual  sheets  and  not  made  up  into  any  envelope  form  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Ordinarily  I  should  say  perhaps  the  expense  would 
be  less.  There  would  have  to  be  some  svstem  of  counting  and  check- 
ing, which  that  sort  of  a  method  woukl  require.  It  would  bo  much 
easier  to  counterfeit  an«  embossed  stamp  if  the  public  at  large  were 
allo>ved  to  print  whut  it  pleases  upon  an  envelope  and  fold  them 
afterwards.  I  should  think  the  opportunities  for  counterfeiting 
would  be  grently  increased. 

Mr.  Stafi'X)rd.  Will  you  explain  where  the  opportunities  for  coun- 
terfeiting would  be  increased  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  firms  usinj^  them  would  practically  cover  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  envelope  with  printing  and  tints,  and  so  forth, 
which  would  prevent  our  observing  the  quality  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  they  not  do  that  to-day  if  they  print  them  sepa- 
rately after  they  have  been  made  up? 

Mr.  Madden.  You  can  not  print  successfully  on  a  made-up  en- 
velope. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Should  you  not  give  opportunity  to  the  public  at 
large  to  print  and  engrave  successfully  when  there  is  a  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  public  for  something  more  than  a  mere  return  card 
as  furnished  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  want  to  be  luiderstood  as  saying  that  we  can 
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not  do  it.  or  should  not  do  it,  but  simply  if  we  did  do  it  we  would 
have  to  establish  safeguards  probably  in  addition  to  what  we  already 
have,  because*  of  what  seems  to  me  to  l)e  a  greater  opportunity  to  coun- 
terfeit than  there  is  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  the  difficulty  of  ascertainment  as  to  the  coim- 
lerfeiting,  you  think,  would  be  caused  by  covering  the  envelope  with 
printed  matter? 

Mr.  Madden.  We  would  have  as  many  different  designs  of  stamped 
envelopes  as  there  are  firms  using  them ;  no  two  would  be  alike ;  some 
would  be  a  tinting  of  the  entire  paper;  some  would  place  their  adver- 
tisement on  the  Iront  and  back,  and  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  detecting  the  watermark,  as  well  as  great  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  the  stamp  was  put  on  by  the  Government  or  not — that  is, 
there  would  be  greater  difficulty  than  there  is  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  you  not  have  the  same  check  on  the  private 
firms  who  manufacture  the  envelopes  as  you  have  to-day,  in  the  num- 
ber that  are  sent  to  certain  places,  and  would  vou  not  know  whether 
they  had  been  manufactured  in  excessive  quantities  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  contractor  would  not  furnish  the  excess  quan- 
tity; the  private  individuals  would  manufacture,  them  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  you  know,  in  case  a  certain  concern  were 
using  a  certain  kind  that  had  not  been  ordered,  whether  they  were 
those  furnished  by  the  Government  or  those  surreptitiously  furnished 
by  a  contractor? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  would  be  the  question.  AVe  would  receive  two 
envelopes  mailed  by  the  same  person  and  they  would  be  so  covered  by 
advertisements  and  tinting  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  the  stamp  was  impressed  upon  that  paper  before  sent  to  him 
or  not.  To  give  an  illustration  of  that  and  the  efforts  that  are  made 
to  get  th^  best  of  the  Government  on  such  matters,  we  have  a  great 
many  firms  who  buy  quantities  of  postal  cards  and  print  them  for 
use.  Something  occurs  that  renders  those  postal  cards  useless — for 
instance,  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  or  a  change  in  price  of 
something  they  are  going  to  advertise.  Formerly  w^e  allowed  that 
firm  to  take  those  cards  and  enamel  them  over  and  use  them  again. 
Sometimes  the  enamel  goes  on  both  sides,  the  address  having  already 
been  put  on,  and  everything  but  just  the  stamp  on  the  card  is  covered 
up,  as  well  as  the  card  having  been  made  two  or  three  times  as  heavy 
by  the  enameling  as  it  was  formerly.  We  found  in  Chicago,  I  think 
it  was,  a  complete  outfit  for  furnishing  enameled  postal  cards,  and  we 
found  it  a  very  hard  matter  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  United 
States  postal  card  and  the  counterfeit  card,  because  the  card  was  so 
covered  up  by  enamel. 

Mr.  Stafford.  One  objection  that  vou  made  to  such  a  practice  was 
that  the  card  might  be  covered  up  by  print,  so  that  you  could  not 
discover  the  watermark. 

Mr.  Madden.  Could  not  detect  the  quality  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  not  that  objection  be  obviated  in  case  you 
limited  the  space  on  which  the  printing  or  engraving  should  take 
place  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Largely. 

Mr.  Stafford.  A\ould  not  that  be  a  practical  measure  and  also 
enable  the  engravers  and  printers  to  perform  this  work  to  meet  the 
public  wants? 
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Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say,  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  there  would  not  be  any  extra  expense  entailed 
by  the  contractor  in  furnishing  them  in  sheets  already  embossed ;  but 
you  believe  that  there  would  be  a  less  expense,  because  the  cost  of 
making  them  up  would  be  done  away  with  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say  the  expense  ought  to  be  less,  but  I  am 
unable  to  answer  positively  without  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  FiNLBY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  manufacture  of  adhesive 
postage  stamps  costs  very  much  less  as  compared  in  value  to  the 
manufacture  of  stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers,  com- 
paratively speaking? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir;  because  in  the  case  of  the  stamped  envelope 
we  furnish  the  paper,  and  in  the  case  of  postal  cards  we  furnish  the 
cards.  In  the  case  of  postage  stamps  w^e  furnish  the  paper,  but 
less  of  it. 

Mr.  Fin  ley.  Do  you  think  that  the  Government  has  an  advan- 
tageous contract  for  the  manufacture  of  stamped  envelopes  and  news- 
paper wrappers? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  a  contract  that  is  equally  advantageous  for  the 
manufacture  of  adhesive  postage  stamps? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think,  if  anything,  more  advantageous. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  furnishes  the  paper  and  supervises  the  grades 
of  paper  that  go  to  make  up  the  embossed  envelopes  and  newspaper 
wrappers  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  contractor. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  have  supervision  over  the  grade  or  require 
certain  qualities  to  be  furnished  as  to  color  and  weight? 

Mr.  Madden^  The  contract  requires  the  color,  weight,  and  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  rule  do  you  follow  in  fixing  the  price  of  these 
envelopes  as  they  are  furnished  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  rule  that  they  shall  be  sold  at  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, plus  a  per  cent  to  meet  the  cost  of  handling.  In  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1905,  on  page  15,  the  following  appears:  "The  gross 
selling  value  of  stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers  issued 
to  postmasters  was  $21,410,485.17,  and  their  postage  value  was 
$20,093,470,  leaving  $1,317,000.15  to  defray  the  cost  of  manufacture 
and  distribution.     It  is  a  bulk  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  this  appropriation  for  pay  of  agents 
to  distribute  stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper  w^rappers  (page  37 
of  the  bill),  you  ask  a  decrease  of  $300  in  that  item.  You  estimate 
$20,200  instead  of  $20,500.  Where  did  you  happen  to  discover  an 
opportunity  to  save  $300,  or  was  that  an  oversignt? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  can  not  answer  that  for  the  reason  that  the  estimate 
which  I  submitted  w^as  $20,500,  and  that  item  was  changed  before 
submission. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  barely  possible  that  that  appears  under  the 
expenses  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  can  not  account  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  same  force  in  that  agency  now  that 
you  have  had  for  some  years  past? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  change  in  numbers  or  salaries? 

Mr.  Madden.  Not  lately. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  explanation  would  be  that  the  same 
character  of  work  would  be  performed,  the  same  employees  would 
be  needed,  and  therefore  the  same  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  was  my  original  estimate.  We  can  never  tell 
what  the  incidental  expenses  will  be  in  advance.  Sometimes  the 
trucks  that  have  been  used  for  years  will  give  out  at  about  one  time, 
and  sometimes  incidentals  necessary  to  any  business  will  be  quite 
large,  then  other  years  not  so  large. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  on  that  item?  If 
not,  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  the  item  for  the  manufacture  of 
postal  cards,  which  you  estimate  $202,000,  an  increase  of  3.06  per 
cent.  Is  that  estimate  based,  like  your  other  estimates  for  stamps, 
stamped  envelopes,  and  newspaper  wrappers,  simply  upon  your 
estimate  of  what  the  demand  will  be? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  there  should  be  no  exception  to  the  law 
relative  to  the  making  of  deficits,  would  you  ask  for  any  greater  sum 
than  $202,000  for  this  item? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say,  yes;  there  should  be  an  increase. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Madden.  At  least  $50,000.  Let  me  straighten  out  one  thing. 
The  term  "  stamped  paper  "  covers  everything. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  relative  to  what  increase,  if  any,  you 
would  ask  for  the  manufacture  of  postage  stamps,  if  there  should  be 
no  exception  to  the  law  relative  to  the  making  of  deficits,  and  you 
said  $100,000  to  be  entirely  safe. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  the  same  question  with  reference  to 
stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers,  and  you  said  "  None-" 

Mr.  Madden.  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  I  asked  you,  in  the  alternative,  whether, 
if  the  exception  were  granted,,  you  would  reconmiend  a  decrease,  and 
you  said  "  No." 

Mr,  Madden.  I  apparently  did  not  catch  the  purport  of  your  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  correct  it  now,  then. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say,  yes;  there  should  be  at  least  $50,000 
additional  upon  that  item,  too. 

Mr.  Snapf.  You  have  estimated  in  the  item  of  manufacture  of 
postal  cards  an  increase  of  3.06  per  cent,  and  you  say  now  that  you 
estimate  that  it  will  need  an  increase  of  $50,000  more,  provided  tiiat 
a  flat  appropriation  is  made  for  this  item,  making  25  per  cent,  about, 
increase  over  the  last  appropriation.  AVill  you  not  please  explain 
why  you  think  it  will  need  $50,000  more? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  misunderstood  that  question,  too.  The  reason  for 
that  is  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  in  advance  what  the  public 
demand  will  be  for  any  stamped  paper,  and  to  be  sure  that  we  could 
furnish  all  the  public  needed  in  case  those  needs  were  excessive  I 
should  say  that  we  should  have  at  least  $50,000  more  than  we  have 
estimated  for,  and  yet  it  is  barelv  possible  that  the  estimate,  if  al- 
lowed, would  not  be  consumed.  We  can  not  foretell;  but  it  would  be 
a  great  embarrassment  to  the  postal  service  to  be  unable  to  furnish 
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postal  cards,  and,  as  we  can  not  foresee,  can  do  no  better  than  esti- 
mate the  probable  demand  of  the  public,  I  say,  to  be  safe  in  case  we 
can  not  spend  more  than  the  amount  appropriated,  we  should  have 
$50,000  to  the  good. 

Mr.  Snapp.   But  I  take  it  that  your  estimated  increase  of  $6,000  is 
J- our  best  judgment  as  to  what  may  be  needed  for  this  coming  year? 
Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Adding  $50,000  to  that  would  make  $56,000.  Do  you 
think  that  by  any  possiblity  $25,000  would  not  cover  all  increase  that 
would  be  possible  under  any  circumstances? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  estimate  will  cover 
everything;  but  you  ask  me  the  question  as  to  how  much  we  would 
need  to  be  sure,  and  I  have  said  to  be  absolutely  sure  we  should  have 
$50,000.     That  is  a  mere  g:uess. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  is  the  outlook  for  the  present  fiscal  year  with 
reference  to  the  appropriation  for  the  manufacture  of  postal  cards? 

Mr.  Madden.  Speaking  without  having  made  inquiry,  I  think  we 
are  about  proceeding  along  according  to  tne  estimate. 

Ther  Chairman.  And  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  deficit  unless  some- 
thing unexpected  should  arise,  between  now  and  the  30th  of  June? 
Mr.  Madden.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  pay  of  agents  and  assist- 
ants to  distribute  postal  cards.  You  ask  a  decrease  of  25.13  per  cent. 
Does  that  grow  out  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  clerks? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  grows  out  of  this  circumstance:  Formerly  a 
number  of  persons  were  carried  on  the  rolls  in  that  agency  and  em- 
ployed in  the  Post-Oflke  Department  on  work  in  connection  with  that 
agency.  There  was  an  exception  taken  to  that  in  various  ways.  The 
present  legislative  bill  when  it  took  eiFect  transferred  all  those  people 
so  employed  to  the  legislative  bill.  Therefore  they  are  out  of  the 
estimate  for  the  postal-card  agency  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  was  not  that  correction  made  in  this  item  after 
the  last  legislative  bill  had  been  acted  upon? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  ffuess  you  are  right  about  that ;  excuse  me.  AMiat 
was  your  question  f 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  if  the  clerks  carried  by  the  legislative  bill 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  were  not  considered  before  the  Post -Office 
appropriation  bill  for  the  current  year  was  finally  passed,  and  the 
correction  made  in  the  current  law  ? 
Mr.  Madden.  Yes ;  you  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  dlerks  and  agents  and  assistants,  etc., 
are  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  distribution  of  postal  cards,  and 
what  are  their  respective  salaries? 

Mr.  Madden.  One  agent,  at  $2,500;  two  clerks,  at  $1,000  each:  one 
clerk,  at  $720  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  One  agent  and  three  clerks? 
Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That,  then,  would  make  $5,220  in  the  aggregate, 
and  the  additional  $500  was  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  agency  ? 
Mr.  Madden.  Two  hundred  dollars,  was  it  not? 
The  Chairman.  No;  your  estimate  is  $5,720,  and  this  calculation 
would  make  $5,220.  So"^  that  would  make  $500  to  cover  expenses  of 
agency.  I  do  not  remember  myself  how  it  came  about.  I  know  there 
were  some  things  done  by  the  legislative  appropriation  that  were  cor- 
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reeled  before  this  bill  became  a  law.  It  is  barely  possible  that  this 
was  not  one  of  them.  I  notice  in  a  letter  addressed  by  you  to  me, 
under  date  of  December  14,  1904,  which  was  during  the  preparation 
of  the  Post-Office  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1900,  that  there 
were  employed  in  the  postal-card  agency  one  agent,  $2,500;  three 
cJerks,  at  $1,000  each ;  five  laborers,  $840  each ;  and  four  laborers,  at 
$720  each.  So  evidently  that  agency  had  been  very  materially  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yas;  they  have  been  put  on  under  the  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  clerks  are  now  employed  at  the  agency  for  the 
manufacture  of  stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers,  and 
what  are  their  respective  salaries? 

Mr.  Madden.  One  agent,  at  $2,500;  one  clerk,  class  4,  $1,800;  six 
clerks,  class  1 

The  Chairman.  How  much  salary  is  class  1  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  not  down,  but  it  is  $1,200.  That  is  $7,220  in 
the  aggregate.  Six  clerks,  class  1;  two  clerks,  at  $1,000  each;  six 
clerks,  at  $720  each;  one  laborer,  at  $G60. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  that  item,  then,  you  allow  $1,000  for  expenses  of 
agency,  and  to  the  postal-card  agency  you  allow  $500  for  expenses  of 
agency! 

Mr.  Madden.  These  estimates  were  changed,  and  therefore  I  have 
to  look.  [After  referring  to  memorandum.]  Twenty  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.     What  do  these  italics  mean,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  means  new  matter.  The  italics  mean  your 
estimates;  the  matter  in  brackets  is  the  current  law. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  estimate  was  reduced  $300  after  it  was  sent  to 
the  Postmaster-General,  because  I  estimated  for  $20,500  and  he  has 
submitted  $20,200. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  department  has  charge  of  the  manner  of  dis- 
patch in  the  distribution  of  stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrap- 
pers and  postal  cards? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  explain  the  practice  of  distributing  the 
stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers,  and  postal  cards  to  the  vari- 
ous post-offices  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  explanation  I  gave  in  regard  to  the  postage 
stamps  fits. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  not  separate  depositories  in  some  of  the 
leading  cities  throughout  the  country  upon  which  requisition  is  made 
for  the  supply  of  the  orders  of  the  respective  postmasters  so  far  as 
this  style  of  stamped  paper  is  concerned? 

Mr. 'Madden.  There  is  a  depository  at  St.  Louis  for  the  stamped 
envelopes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  other  depository  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No;  that  is  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  no  depository  for  postal  cards  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  we  have  a  numtler  for  postal  cards;  four,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  are  these  supplies  carried — transported — to 
these  respective  depositories,  and  also  when  dispatched  direct  from 
the  agency  at  place  of  manufacture  to  the  individual  post-offices  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  one  of  my  economies,  establishing  the  ageacy 
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for  stamped  envelopes  at  St.  Louis.  I  believed  that  we  could  store 
there  quantities  of  the  plain  stamped  envelopes,  for  which  there  is  a 
great  demand — an  unprinted  envelope;  and  we  ship  our  stamped  en- 
velopes there  hy  freight  and  supply  the  western  country,  box  by  box. 
through  the  mails,  according  to  the  postmasters'  orders  for  the  kind 
of  stamped  envelopes  which  can  be  kept  in  storage. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  when  distributed  from  that  office  how  are  they 
dispatched  ? 

Mr.  Maddden.  By  mail. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  in  case  of  fell  orders  filled  direct  from  the 
agency  at  place  of  manufacture,  how  are  those  orders  dispatched? 

Mr."  Madden.  By  mail,  except — I  am  not  quite  sure  on  this  point — 
in  the  case  of  large  cities,  where  the  order  is  very  large  and  will  fill 
a  car,  we  use  a  car  wherever  we  can,  shipping  by  freight. 

Mr.  Stafford.  \Vliat  is  the  occasion  that  these  supplies  should  be 
sent  bj'  mail  and  not  by  freight  or  by  express,  which  latter  method 
would  result  in  less  charge  to  the  postal  service,  especially  if  they 
are  sent  throughout  the  year  and  during  that  portion  of  the  year 
when  the  weighing  takes  place,  on  which  the  railroads  receive  their 
pay  for  the  carriage  of  their  mails? 

^Ir.  Madden.  Tlie  reason  for  sending  them  by  freight  is  to  effect 
economv. 

Mr.  Stafford.  No;  my  question  is.  What  is  the  reason  vou  do  not 
send  them  by  freight  in  all  cases  except  to  those  depositories  and  the 
few  large  offices? 

Mr.  Madden.  For  the  reason  that  the  stamped  envelopes  are  Gov- 
ernment securities,  and  they  must  be  properly  secured.  In  the  case 
of  a  carload,  it  is  sealed  and  not  tampered  with  at  all  until  the  seal 
is  broken  at  the  point  of  delivery,  so  we  have  complete  control  of 
the  contents.  If  the  box  were  to  be  turned  in  as  ordinary  freight 
and  handled  as  ordinary  freight  we  would  have  no  security  from 
tampering  with  the  stamped  envelopes. 

Im*.  Stafford.  Would  it  be  cheaper  to  dispatch  them  by  express, 
particularly  to  long  distances,  such  as  to  San  Francisco  or  to  any 
place  in  the  West,  than  the  rate  we  pay  to  the  railroads  for  the  car- 
riage of  the  mails?  And  would  not  tfiat  be  as  expeditious  a  service 
as  the  needs  of  the  post-offices  require? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say  it  would  be  as  expeditious  ordinarily 
as  would  be  required;  but  as  to  the  expense  of  it,  it  would  require 
investigation  for  me  to  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  depositories  are  there  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  postal  cards  throughout  the  country  ? 
Mr.  Madden.  Four,  I  think. 
Mr.  Stafford.  "VMiere  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  One  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  one  in  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  one 
in  St.  Ijouis,  and  one  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  these  respective  depositories  manned  by  clerks 
that  are  provided  for  in  the  post-office  oill  or  are  thev  considered 
departmental  clerks  and  proviaed  for  in  the  legislative  bill? 

Mr.  Madden.  At  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  sub- 
agencies  the  employees  engaged  in  this  work  are  paid  from  appro- 
priations provided  in  the  Jpost-office  appropriation  bill.  At  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  Troy,  N.  i .,  the  work  is  performed  entirely  by  em- 
ployees of  the  local  post-office, 
p  o  A— 06  M 24 
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Mr.  Stafford.  In  view  of  the  growinff  favor  and  use  of  the  em- 
bo^d  stamped  envelopes,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  oc- 
casion to  send  postal  cards  also,  would  it  not  be  a  saving  to  estab- 
lish depositories  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  wlfereby  you  could 
ship  that  kind  of  mailable  matter,  that  kind  of  stamped  paper,  in  car- 
load lots,  rather  than  by  the  mails,  at  such  a  very  increased  price. 

Mr.  Madden.  Several  matters  must  be  considered  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agency  or  depository  of  that  kind.  Among  them  is 
the  accommodations  at  a  convenient  point,  and  we  can  not  establish 
an  agency  unless  the  Governmtot  has  there  some  place  where  the 
matter  deposited  can  be  safely  and  conveniently  handled. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  most  of  the  large  cities  there  are  such  places  in 
connection    with   the   Government  buildings,   or   portions  of   those 
Government  buildings  could  be  arranged  for  depository  purposes  ? 
Mr.  Madden.  They  could  be;  there  is  no  douot  about  that.     Some 

time  ago 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  they  were,  would  it  not  be  g:ood  administration 
and  a  saving  to  have  them  dispatched  by  freight  or  to  save  the 
expense  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  has  not  that  been  done  up  to  the  prCvSent  time 
in  establishing  such  agencies  throughout  the  country,  so  as  to  make 
that  saving  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  For  the  same  reason,  Mr.  Stafford,  that  a  good  many 
other  things  we  would  like  to  do  have  not  been  done;  there  have  been 
obstacles,  the  impossibility  of  bringing  those  reforms  about  all  at 
once.  It  takes  time.  Among  them  is  this  very  one  we  are  talking 
about — appropriations.  The  First  Assistant  notified  me  some  years 
ago  that  the  service  of  handling  the  postal  cards  in  the  various  post- 
offices  where  agencies  were  established  could  not  be  performed  by  the 
post-office  clerks,  and  that  I  must  find  a  means  for  supplying  a  de- 
partmental force  for  that  purpose.  I  came  before  this  committee 
with  an  estimate,  I  think  something  like  $10,000  or  $15,000  for  that 
sort  of  service,  and  we  have  not  got  it  yet 

Mr.  Stafford.  Not  before  the  committee  afe  at  present  constituted 
in  the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Madden.  No  ;  it  has  not  been  lately.  I  think  the  last  time  it 
was  heard  of  was  about  three  or  four  years  ago ;  three  years  ago,  I 
should  say. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  not  renewed  your  recommendation, 
though,  since  the  committee  has  been  organized  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No;  because  of  the  conditions,  Mr.  Stafford,  which 
have  not  been  favorable  to  bringing  it  about.  We  have  now  that 
condition  that  we  have  some  agencies  partially  supplied  with  force 
maintained  from  this  appropriation  for  the  postal-card  agency,  and 
the  rei?t  of  the  service  is  performed  by  post-office  people.  Now,  the 
postmaster  at  St.  Louis,  where  we  maintain  a  stamped-envelope 
agency,  and  the  only  stamped-envelope  agency  we  have  except  at  the 
point  of  manufacture,  is  obliged  at  times  to  use  some  of  the  post-office 
force  to  handle  the  matter.  Why?  Because  we  have  not  an  appro- 
priation to  give  him  any  other. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  objection  is  there  to  his  using  some  of  his 
postal  clerks  for  that  service  if  they  are  performing  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  service  in  general  ? 
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Mr.  Madden.  Therein  is  one  of  our  diflSculties  again.  The  allega- 
tion of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  is  mat  that  is  a  de- 
partmental service  and  can  not  be  performed  lawfully  by  people 
paid  from  the  postal  service  bill;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mid 
that  we  can  not  employ  the  same  people  from  that  appropriation  in 
the  Post-Office  Department. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  that  the  only  obstacle 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  one  of  the  obstacles. 

Mr.  Stafi'X)rd.  What  would  be  necessary  to  overcome  that  obstacle? 

Mr.  Madden.  A  proper  investigation  of  the  subject  and  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  is  to  the  best  interests,  and  the  allowance  then  of  an 
appropriation  or  an  authority  to  pay  postal  clerks,  because  this  is 
departmental  service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What. other  obstacles  are  there  that  stand  in  the 
way  to  bring  about  this  saving? 

Mr.  Madden.  Only  that  of  being  a  convenient  place  to  store  the 
stock  at  the  post-office.     I  should  say  no  morie. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  general  appropriation  of  $600 
for  ship,  steamboat,  and  way  letters  carried  in  your  office,  what  do 
you  have  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  has  always  been  a  little  bit  of  a  riddle  to  me, 
but  it  is  this :  There  are  a  great  many  points  which  the  mail  service 
does  not  reach 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  purpose  of  it;  it  is  to  meet  those 
little  places  along  the  water  courses  where  there  is  not  a  regular  mail 
delivery  and  collection;  but  why  should  it  be  under  the  Third  As- 
sistant and  not  under  the  Second  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  will  have  to  make  the  stock  answer  to  that,  just 
simply  because  it  has  always  been  there  and  it  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  function  of  his  office. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  small  accommodation  which  Congress  has 
thought  for  many  years  is  an  accommodation  in  the  instances  where 
used,  but  I  have  wondered  why  it  should  come  under  the  Third 
Assistant. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  may  be  it  should  not  be  there,  but  I  could  not 
answer  you  olBThand  without  looking  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  administer  that? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  determine  how  it  shall  be  used? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  pass  upon  the  accounts? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  item  of  $6,000  for  the  pay  of  in- 
demnity for  the  loss  of  pieces  of  first-class  registered  matter,  that  is 
administered  in  your  department  because  you  have  charge  of  the  reg- 
istration laws? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  the  same  amount,  $6,000? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  indemnity  do  you  pay  on  the  individual 
piece? 

Mr.  Madden.  Twenty-five  dollars  is  the  limit  on  a  first-class  piece 
sent  from  and  addressed  to  the  United  States  post-office. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  the  sender  must  make  satisfactory  proof? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  we  pay  not  exceeding  '*"" 
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The  C'HAiRMAy.  At  the  bottom  of  page  38,  the  item  known  as  "  Mis- 
cellaneous items,"  heretofore  carrying  $1,000,  you  estimate  $500. 
That,  I  understand,  is  because  $500* is  asked  for  in  the  legislative  bill 
for  departmental  service  in  your  office.     Am  I  correct  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  $500  would,  in  your  judg- 
ment, be  sufficient  to  cover  miscellaneous  expenses  in  the  postal  service 
in  the  office  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  so  that  any 
supplies  that  might  be  needed  would  come  out  of  this  appropriation 
for  supplies  under  the  supply  department  i 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say  that  $500  would  be  enough,  but  that  all 
depends  upon  circumstances.  We  pay  from  that  item  any  traveling 
expenses  of  the  clerks  that  are  not  provided  for  otherwise,  and  so 
forth.     It  might  be  great  and  it  might  be  small. 

The  Chairman.  jS'o  items  of  travel  would  go  to  anybody  except  in 
the  office  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  $500  be  sufficient  to  cover  any  miscel- 
laneous expense  in  your  office,  including  traveling  expenses  of  persons 
in  your  office  traveling  solely  in  connection  with  the  postal  service? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say  it  probably  would,  the  way  we  are  going 
now. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  1905  there  was  expended  in  your  office 
there  from  this  appropriation  $153.50. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  on  this  item? 

The  appropriation  for  the  employment  of  special  counsel  to  prose- 
cute and  defend  suits  affecting  second-class  mail  privileges  was 
omitted  from  your  estimate,  but  imder  date  of  February  1  a  letter 
over  the  signature  of  the  Postmaster-Cieneral  was  addressed  to  me 
asking  a  reappropriation  of  this  amount. 

Mr.  Madden.  Of  the  unexpended  amount ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  conmiittee  how  much  unexpended 
balance  there  was  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year? 
.  Mr.  Madden.  I  think  six  thousand  or  seven  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  This  has  been  authorized  for  several  years,  the 
unexpended  balance,  and  you  desire  that  continued  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  made  available;  that  is  all;  no  new  money 
there. 

Mr.  Finley.  What  progress  has  been  made  in  prosecutions? 

Mr.  Madden.  Prosecutions?  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  what 
you  mean. 

Mr.  Finley.  I  mean  as  covered  by  this  item. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  not  for  prosecutions;  it  is  for  defense.  The 
publishers  have  been  enlarging  the  second-class  privilege  for  alleged 
periodicals,  and  those  whidi  were  held  up  in  violation  of  law,  when 
cut  off,  applied  to  the  courts  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  Department,  and 
this  special  counsel  has  defended  the  Government. 

Mr.  Finley.  There  is  nothing  in  your  report,  is  there,  showing  the 
progress  of  those  suits  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Madden.  Not  suits  during  the  year ;  no,  sir.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  them  pending;  no  new  suits  lately,  except  one. 

Mr.  Finley.  There  have  been  decisions,  though,  during  the  year, 
have  there  not? 
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Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  About  what  is  the  trend  of  those  decisions?  Is  it 
favorable  to  the  Department  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Madden.  They  have  all  been  favorable  to  the  Department,  but 
one — that  is.  one  decision  covering  two  cases. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Please  tell  us  what  that  was. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  was  known  as  the  Railway  Guide  case  and  the 
Railway  List  case 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  May  I  ask,  has  the  Department  made  regulations  such 
as  would  meet  the  decisions  of  the  court  in  that  respect! 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flnley.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  that;  have  you  been 
attacked  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  AVell,  we  have  not  been  attacked  much  since  the  Su- 

f)reme  Court  decision,  practically  nqne;  I  can  not  recall  any  particu- 
ar  case  that  has  arisen  except  one.  In  my  annual  report,  page  22,  I 
give  you  the  result  of  the  enective  establishment  of  the  correction  of 
the  book  abuse;  the  sample-copy  abuse  has  been  tested  in  the  courts, 
and  the  courts  sustained  the  ruling  of  the  Department ;  in  the  Incor- 
porated Institution  of  Learning  abuse  the  Department's  ruling  ha.s 
been  sustained.  The  news  agents  did  not  contest.  You  know  what 
that  means. 

The  Chairman.  I  do,  and  I  suppose  the  others  do.  That  is  the  re- 
turn of  newspapers. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  the  return  from  all  over  the  country  to  the  cen- 
tral agency. 

Mr.  FiNiiEY.  That  has  not  been  contested  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Because  the  Department  was  clearly  right  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  sound  in  morals,  sound  in  law,  sound  in  every 
way. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Have  you  not  other  regulations  in  contemplation  that 
will  bring  about  additional  reforms  in  the  matter  of  publication? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  you  give  any  opinion  as  to  about  what  the  saving 
will  be  in  that  particular  ?  I  mean  with  reference  to  ^upj^lements 
that  go  along  with  an  ordinary  newspaper,  or  something  on  that 
order. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  can  as  to  the  savings  at  two  post-offices  on  the  book 
abuse,  and  miscellaneous  matter  at  one  office. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  in  your  report  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  that  is  in  my  report.  As  to  the  supplement 
abuse,  it  amounted  to  this:  That  it  came  to  be  a  practice,  it  came  to 
be  an  accepted  idea  of  publishers,  that  the  having  of  the  news- 
paper rate  for  their  newspapers  practically  gave  them  the  rate  for 
everything  else  they  wished  to  mail,  whereas  the  law  limits  the  priv- 
ilege to  the  newsj^aper.  By  the  device  of  calling  things  supplements, 
inclosing  them  with  newspapers,  and  sending  them  out,  many  things 
not  legally  entitled  to  that  rate  were,  nevertheless,  mailed  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Book  matter  in  supplement  form? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  sometimes.  So-called  supplements,  labeled 
supplements,  and  if  the  labels  were  conclusive  we  were  done. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  have  promulgated  that  order? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 
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Sometiinos  it  is  a  question  of  whether  a  postmaster  is  not  ordering 
staini)s  at  his  office  to  be  sold  for  use  elsewhere,  and  so  on.  All  of 
those  matters  have  to  be  checked  up.  Frequently  requisitions  are  re- 
duced; wc  do  not  give  the  postmaster  all  that  he  asks  for.  If  the 
allowance  is  made  an  order  is  made  upon  the  contractor  in  large  sheet 
form,  Avhere  the  entire  requisitions  of  the  day  are  entered  and  sent 
daily  to  the  contractor.  It  calls  for  so  many  stamps,  1-cent,  2-cent, 
and  so  on,  separated  according  to  the  orders  of  the  postmasters.  This 
order  is  sent  to  the  agency,  which  delivers  it  to  the  contractor  and 
sees  that  the  contractor  delivers  back  those  packages  made  up  in  the 
amounts  called  for  by  the  order.  The  distributing  agency  addresses 
the  labels  and  dispatches  those  stamps  in  the  mails  to  the  postmasters 
who  ordered  them.  The  agency  also  makes  up  a  bill  to  the  post- 
masters for  so  many  1-cent  and  2-cent  stamps,  and  so  on,  on  which  the 
postmaster  places  his  receipt  for  the  stamps,  which  is  checked  off  and 
sent  to  the  Auditor  and  charged  to  his  account.  The  agency  is  the 
go-between  for  the  Post-Office  Department  and  the  contra ctoi;,  and  is 

firesumed  to  guard  the  Department's  interests  at  the  point  of  manu- 
acture. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Are  there  any  recounts  made  of  these  stamps  after  they 
leave  the  contractor  and  before  they  are  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  take  his  recount  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  We  are  bound  to  do  it,  because  it  would  require  a 
large  force  of  clerks  to  make  a  further  count. 

Mr.  Snapp.  But  upon  the  receipt  of  the  postmaster  it  is  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  has  checked  it  and  that  he  counts  his  own  stamped 
paper  before  he  gives  a  receipt  for  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Now%  that  relates  to  what  I  understood  w^as  a  duty  of 
this  shipper.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  if  the  agency  w^ould  be 
necessary  in  case  the  contractor  was  a  private  individual  and  not  the 
Government  itself.  If  the  contractor  w^as  a  private  corporation  then 
on  the  requisitions  of  your  Department  directing  them  to  send  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  stamps  to  certain  offices  the  responsibility  for  doing 
that  and  their  reaching  the  office,  the  individual  office,  safely,  and  in 
the  proper  quantity  w^ould  devolve  upon  the  contractor  entirely, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Madden.  Then  you  could  make  it  apply. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  Government  could  not  lose  anything  by  the  abol- 
ishing in  that  instance  of  the  agency  and  leaving  to  the  postmasters 
themselves  the  question  of  determining  whether  they  had  received 
the  proper  quantity  or  not. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  would  not  a.sk  that  question  if  you  had  had 
experience  in  administration,  Mr.  Snapp. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  know  what  you  mean.  You  intend  a  reflection  upon 
the  postmaster. 

Mr.  Madden.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Well,  that  reflection  has  been  made  in  a  number  of  vour 
reports  in  connection  with  postmasters,  with  respect  to  the  safe  of 
stamps  to  increase  their  own  salaries,  the  sale  of  stamps  to  bring 
their  post-offices  within  the  free  deliverj',  and  vet  I  have  observed  in 
your  report  and  that  of  the  Postmaster-Creneraf  u  high  commendation 
of  postmasters  of  the  country  and  the  statement  that  they  will  all  be 
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1-eappointed  to  office  unless  the  post-office  inspectors  should  make  an 
investigation  and  report  some  cause  that  would  be  sufficient  for  dis- 
missal from  the  service.     Now,  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Madden.  As  to  the  Postmaster-General's  statement  regarding 
the  reappointments,  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  it  is  not  my  affair.  As  to 
the  postmasters  in  general,  I  would  say  now  that  too  high  praise  can 
not  be  given  them  as  a  body  of  public  servants.  Like  all  bodies  of 
that  kind,  there  are  exceptions,  and  the  exceptions  are  what  are  re- 
ferred to  in  my  annual  report  and  what  I  refer  to  here  so  far  as  I 
speak  of  them.  We  have  had  postmasters  who  deliberately  sold 
?tamps  for  use  at  other  post-offices  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
sales  and  bringing  their  offices  up  to  a  degree  in  gross  receipts  that 
will  entitle  them  to  a  free  delivery,  increases  of  salary,  and  increase 
of  allowances,  to  which  they  are  not  legitimately  entitled  on  the 
business  of  their  office.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  fourth-class 
postmasters  whose  compensation  is  regulated  by  the  cancellation,  who 
are  conniving  to  bring  to  their  office  mail  matter  that  should  be 
mailed  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  getting  cancellations,  and  which 
mail  matter  if  it  had  been  deposited  in  its  proper  place  would  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  Department,  which  has  an  organized  force  there 
for  that  purpose  and  without  any  additional  expense.  Those  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  I  am  glad  to  say  they  are  very  few.  But  I  must  say 
that  all  of  my  information  as  to  that  is  based  upon  the  reports  of  post- 
office  inspectors. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Coming  back  to  the  need  of  this  agency,  if  the  con- 
tract was  let  to  a  private  company,  and  elaborating  upon  your  reply 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  from  an  administriitive  standpoint,  I 
wish  to  have  in  the  record  j^our  answer  as  to  the  practice  of  large 
railway  corporations  that  have  such  need  for  certain  staple  quanti- 
ties that  they  have  established  purchasing  agencies  which  order  the 
goods  and  supervise  the  receipt,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
from  a  business  standpoint  to  have  some  such  agency  to  see  that  the 
orders  are  properly  filled  by  the  contractor,  rather  than  to  leave  it  to 
him  to  allow  the  orders  to  accumulate  and  have  the  postmasters 
throughout  the  country  writing  to  the  'Department  and  complaining 
of  the  nondelivery  of  their  orders. 

Mr.  Madden,  t  should  sav  that  wherever  the  Government  secu- 
rities are  manufactured — and  postage  stamps  are  Government  securi- 
ties— the  Government  must  be  represented,  and  that  it  should  super- 
vise the  maxjhinery  of  the  making  of  the  stamps  for  proper  safety  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  further  that  there  should  be  some  agency  as  a 
business  adjunct  to  see  to  the  distribution  of  the  product,  and  that 
the  stamps  called  for  in  the  requisitions  had  been  forwarded. 

.Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  particular  agency  to  which  we  have  been 
addressing  our  attention  should  be  transferred  to  the  legislative  bill, 
and  the  contract  next  fall  for  the  manufacture  of  stamps  should  go 
to  some  bidder  outside  of  Washington,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  checking  of  the  service  to  put  at  the  place  of  manufacture  a 
stamp  agency  of  the  same  character  as  this  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If,  on  the'  other  hand,  the  contract  should  be  re- 
newed to  a  bidder  within  the  city  of  Washington,  then  the  consolida- 
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tion  of  this  agency  with  the  stamp  division  of  the  Department 
would  be  practical. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  carry  this  as  it  is 
now  until  the  next  year  after  the  contract  was  made,  and  then  make 
the -proper  transfer? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  Postmaster-General  having  made  the  recom- 
mendation regarding  the  change,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  express 
an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  the  manufacture  of 
stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers,  $1,026,000."  You  ask 
for  an  increase  of  10.91  per  cent.  Is  that  based  exclusively  upon  the 
demands  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  Madden.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  postage  stamps.  I  think 
in  the  case  of  stamped  envelopes  that  it  is  increasing  more  than  the 
stamps,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  the  public  is  using  more 
stamped  envelopes. 

The  Chairman^  If  there  were  no  exception  made  to  this  particular 
item  of  appropriation  against  making  a  deficit,  would  you  recommend 
a  higher  amount  than  you  now  estimate? 

Mr.  Madden.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  an  exception  should  be  made,  would  you  vec- 
ommend  a  decrease  in  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Xo;  it  is  as  nearly  an  accurate  estimate  as  we  could 
possibly  make  to  satisfy  the  public  demand. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  the  contract  as  now  existing,  what  obligation 
does  the  contractor*  undertake  as  to  printing  return  cards  or  any  other 
matter  on  the  envelope  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  He  undertakes  to  print  wljat  we  direct,  which  is  lim- 
ited to  just  the  words  necesiiary  to  the  return  of  the  envelope  to  the 
sender  in  case  of  nondelivery.     There  is  no  advertisement  whatever. 

Mr.  Stafford,  How  are  the^^e  envelopes  supplied  to  the  public — 
after  they  have  all  been  made  up,  or  in  sheets? 

Mr.  Madden.  After  they  have  all  been  made  up. 

Mr.  Stafi-x^rd.  Is  there  a  demand  from  the  printers  and  engravers 
throughout  the  country  that  envelopes  should  be  supplied  to  them  in 
blank  sheets,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  print  thereon  in  greater  quanti- 
ties than  singly? 

Mr.  Madden.  No  appreciable  demand. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are,  you  acquainted  with  the  method  of  manufac- 
turing envelopes  by  the  large  envelope-making  concerns  and  their 
practice  in  filling  orders  for  printing,  in  the  particular  that  the  re- 
quired advertisements  can  be  put  on  in  large  sheets  before  the  envelope 
is  made  up,  and  not  thereafter? 

Mr.  Madden.  According  to  my  understanding,  the  printing  is  all 
done  while  the  paper  is  flat,  and  not  made  up. 

Mr.  StafI'X)rd.  AVith  the  increasing  deniand  coming  for  these  em- 
bossed envelopes,  and  with  the  general  practice  to  have  the  envelopes 
printed  or  engraved,  would  it  not  be  a  service  to  the  public  to  have 
these  emlx)ssea  envelopes  furnished  in  the  form  of  sheets,  before  they 
are  made  up,  so  as  to  enable  the  individual  purchaser  to  have  them 
printed  or  engra>»ved  by  that  method,  rather  than  after^  they  were 
made  up  as  envelopes  ? 

Mr.  Madden.   I-  should  say  it  might  be  some  service  to  those  who 
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desire  to  advertise  upon  the  envelope,  and  engrave  upon  them  in  a 
higher  class  of  printing ;  but  such  a  provision  would  require  a  great 
change  in  our  system,  though  just  what  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  it  entail  any  additional  expense  in  the  cost 
of  manufacture  by  enabling  the  Department  to  furmsh  the  engravers 
or  individual  concerns  these  envelopes  in  the  form  of  sheets  rather 
than  already  made  up  ? 

Mr,  Madden.  The  question  is:  Are  the  sheets  flat,  square  sheets, 
or  cut  for  the  envelope  to  be  folded  ?    That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  are  the  sheets,  if  you  have  any  knowledge, 
when  thev  are  printed  by  these  large  envelope-making  companies, 
prior  to  tFieir  being  made  up  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  have  never  noticed  any  of  the  companies  excepting 
the  one  that  manufactures  our  own  stamped  envelopes.  There  the 
cutting  is  done  before  the  stamp  is  impressed  upon  it.  After  that 
they  are  put  into  a  machine  which  impresses  the  stamp,  prints  them, 
puts  on  the  mucilage,  and  folds  it  and  bands  them  m  packages  of 
twenty-five. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understand  that  as  at  present  manufactured  by 
the  company  at  Hartford  they  are  printed  separately  and  not  in 
sheets,  with  this  return  card  on. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  already  stated  that  the  large  envelope- 
manufacturing  concerns  cut  them  in  sheets,  which  contain  more  than 
one  envelope  in  the  making,  and  that  the  cutting  is  after. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  did  not  state  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  such  practice  of  these 
large  envelope-making  concerns? 

Mr.  Madden.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  additional  expense  would  there  be  to  the 
(iovernment  if  they  should  simply  supply  the  individual  callers  with 
these  individual  sheets  and  not  made  up  into  any  envelope  form  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Ordinarily  I  should  say  perhaps  the  expense  would 
be  less.  There  would  have  to  be  some  system  ot  counting  and  check- 
ing, which  that  sort  of  a  method  would  require.  It  would  be  nuich 
easier  to  counterfeit  an « embossed  stamp  if  the  public  at  large  were 
allowed  to  print  whkt  it  pleases  upon  an  envelope  and  fold  them 
afterwards.  I  should  think  the  opportunities  for  counterfeiting 
would  be  greitly  increased. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  explain  where  the  opportunities  for  coun- 
terfeiting would  be  increased? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  firms  using  them  would  practically  cover  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  envelope  with  printing  and  tints,  nnd  so  forth, 
which  would  prevent  our  observing  the  quality  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  they  not  do  that  to-day  if  they  print  them  sepa- 
rately after  they  have  been  made  up  i 

Mr.  Madden.  You  can  not  print  successfully  on  a  made-up  en- 
velope. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Should  you  not  give  opportunity  to  the  public  at 
large  to  print  and  engrave  successfully  when  there  is  a  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  public  for  something  more  than  a  mere  return  card 
as  furnished  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  we  can 
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rural  free-delivery  service,  there  would  have  been  no  deficit.    This  item  of 
postage  alone  would  have  far  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  deficiency. 

There  are  8ev€l*al  administrative  reasons  that  are  properly  urged  against  a 
return  to  the  practice  of  requiring  "  Government  free  "  matter  to  be  prepaid 
by  iK)stage  stamps  in  the  same  way  as  similar  matter  mailed  by  the  public.  It 
would  require  appropriations  for  each  Department  and  for  members  of  Congress 
and  necessitate  additional  accounting.  There  are,  however,  sowid  adminis- 
trative reasons  why  it  would  be  better  business  policy  for  each  Department  to 
pay  postage  upon  its  mail  matter  according  to  its  class.  The  weight  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  this  plan,  so  modified  as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
afilxiug  stamps,  but  maintaining  the  principle  that  each  Department  be  charged 
with  the  whole  expense  of  conducting  its  business.  From  this  change  there 
would  wme  some  great  advantages ;  the  tendency  to  use  the  mails  for  matter 
that  ought  to  he  otherwise  transported  would  be  restrained;  mercliandise, 
including  heavy  quantities  of  printed  matter  not  requiring  expeditious  handling, 
would  be  sent  by'cheajwr  modes  of  conveyance;  only  matter  not  requiring 
expeditious  delivery  and  on  which  the  postage  can  be  properly  paid  as  for  Gov- 
ernment business  would  be  sent  by  mail ;  and  the  true  relation  of  the  Post- 
Oflice  Department  to  the  other  Departments  as  regards  actual  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures would  be  more  accurately  determined. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  that  is  my  best  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  agi'ee  with  the  Postmaster-General  that  the 
proportion  of  official  to  public  matter  has  increased  since  1873? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  To  what  extent  has  it  increased  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No  i)erson  can  tell.  We  simply  know  by  the  drift 
of  the  mails  that  the  volume  of  mail  on  one  nand  in  proportion  to 
that  on  the  other  has  increased. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  When  the  term  "  free  matter  "  is  here  used  do  you 
understand  that  to  include  departmental  matter  as  well  as  matter 
franked  by  meml>ers  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  always  does  include  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  your  opinion,  about  what  is  the  rate  of  public 
documents  annually  publisned  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  can  not  give  you  any  reliable  estimate  at  all. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.    As  near  as  you  could  give  one,  knowing  that  you' 
could  not  make  it  at  all  accurate,  what  would  you  sav? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  Postmaster-General's  report  shows,  based  upon 
the  data  used  in  compiling  the  figures,  that  if  all  free  matter  of  the 
Government  last  year  had  paid  postage  at  the  rate  which  the  public 
is  required  to  pay  on  the  same  matter,  the  revenues  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  would  have  been  approximately  $20,000,000  more  than 
they  were. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  making  the  estimate  of  the  loss  of  $20,000,000  to 
the  Government  on  the  carriage  of  this  matter,  do  you  calculate  the 
cost  of  the  carriage  of  the  public  matter  at  1  cent  a  pound  or  8  cents 
a  pound? 

Mr.  Madden.  At  the  cost  of  all  mail  matter. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then  on  documents  it  would  be  at  the  pound  rate  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Documents  would  be  just  the  same  as  anything  else. 
We  pay  in  the  bulk. 

The  Chairman.  Five  cents  is  what  you  estimate  in  the  report  as 
the  cost  of  carriage. 

Mr.  F1NI.EY.  The  Postmaster-GeneraFs  statement,  as  I  take  it,  was 
that  if  that  matter  had  paid  the  price  paid  bv  the  public,  then  the 
Government  would  have  been  $20,000,000  better  off? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  the  statement. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  being  true,  the  cost  of  carriage  would  have  no 
relation  to  the  (question.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was,  At  wTiat 
rate  would  public  documents  go  into  the  mail? 

Mr.  Madden.  Third-class  rate — 1  cent  for  2  ounces. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  So  that  is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  answer  that  you 
can  give  as  to  the  weight  of  public  matter? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  your  judgment,  and  you  have  been  in  the  public 
servicre  a  long  time 

Mr.  Madden.  Fourteen  years. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  it  necessary  to  conduct  the  Government  businass 
with  public  documents  to  the  extent  that  they  are  published  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Do  you  ask  me  whether,  in  mv  juagment,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  continue  to  publish  public  documents  f 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  published  now. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  hardly  think  that  would  be  a  fair  question  to  ask 
of  a  postal  official.  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the 
attitude  of  criticising  the  issuance  of  public  documents  or  giving  an 
opinion.  I  am  afraid  that  the  expression  of  an  opinion  would  be 
wrongly  construed. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  very  high  authority  for 
the  statement  that  there  is  not. 

I  note  on  page  18  of  your  report  the  number  of  pounds  given  of 
second-class  matter,  mailed  at  1  cent  a  pound,  as  618,664,754  pounds; 
and  that  this  amount  of  mail  created  a  revenue  of  $6,186,647.54 ;  and 
also  that  this  included  an  increase  of  48,944,935  pounds.  Now,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  if,  in  the  matter  of  carriage  of  mails  on  the  railroads, 
the  Government  pays  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  pound.  That  is  correct, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  don't  know  so;  I  could  not  answer  that.  J  do  not 
know  what  the  railway  rate  is. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  the  generally  accepted  figure,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  don*t  know.  I  think  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General could  answer  that  question,  because  he  is  the  man  who 
handles  the  railway  mail  pay. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Well,  I  have  always  understood,  in  a  general  way, 
that  it  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  8  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Assuming  that  the  cost  to  the  Governpent  of  han- 
dling mail  matter,  including  second-class  matter,  is  8  cents  a  pound, 
then  this  increase  of  48,944,935  pounds,  which  pays  the  pound  rate, 
would  occasion  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government  of  $3,747,195.05. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  your  figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then  on  the  whole  number  of  pounds,  618,664,754 
pounds,  the  loss  to  the  Government  would  be  $43,306,532,  would  it 
not,  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  8  cents  a  pound  ?  That  would  be  a 
loss  of  7  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  you  have  figured  correctly,  that  would  seem  to  be 
the  amount. 

Mr.  FiNLEY,  Is  there  any  way  under  existing  law  by  which  second- 
class  matter — I  refer  specially  to  some  of  the  great  daily  news- 
papers which  go  out  once  a  week,  and  weigh  practically  a  pound, 
sometimes  more — by  which  there  can  be  a  reform  in  secairing  the 
Government  from  loss  to  the  extent  that  it  now  loses  in  carrying  this 
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mail  at  1  ct?nt  a  pound.  I  am  referring  to  the  daily  newspapers,  the 
Suitday  papers  with  their  sui^plements. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  refer  to  a  desire  under  existing  law  to  reform 
them  so  as  to  protect  the  Government  from  the  loss  which  you  have 
just  figured  out? 

Mr.  FixLEY.  Yes.  Is  it  true  that  the  issues  of  many  of  those 
papers,  the  Sunday  issues,  espex^ially,  outweigh  the  issues  of  the  paper 
for  the  other  six  days  of  the  week? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  have  never  weighed  them  to  see.  but  T  should  think 
from  casual  observation  that  they  may;  but  I  can  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Could  you  by  rules  and  regulations  require  newspa- 
pers to  issue  anything  like  uniform  editions? 

Mr.  Madden.  Mr.  Finley,  that  is  a  very  important  question.  In 
the  development  of  a  newspaper  business,  and  the  sharp  competition, 
publishers  have  been  meeting  one  another  with  improvements  and 
developments  to  the  extent  that  it  may  now  seem  to  many  that  so- 
called  parts  of  newspapers  are  not  really  parts.  They  have  varied 
them  in  form  to  such  an  extent  that  books  in  form  and  make-up  have 
been  galled  sections  of  newspapers,  supplements  to  newspapers;  and 
the  different  forms  that  the  various  so-called  sections  of  newspapers 
have  assumed  are  manifold.  Some  time  ago — the  exact  date  I  can 
not  recall,  but  I  think  it  was  on  June  18  last — ^the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  in  an  order  to  postmasters  required  that  the  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers  be  notified  that  alleged  supplements,  which 
were  not  such  in  fact,  w^ould  after  a  certain  date  not  be  accepted  as 
within  the  law. 

The  reform  took  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  and  so  far  as 
we  know  there  have  been  few  cases  where  illegitimate  supplements 
have  been  mailed.  Some  publishers,  however,  were  not  seriously 
embarrassed  by  this  reform,  because  they  immediately  adopted  the 
device  of  calling  these  very  same  things,  which  formerly  were  sent  as 
supplements,  sections,  so  that  we  have  now^  a  New  York  newspaper 
issued,  say,  in  five  sections,  and  section  No.  5  is  a  sheet  of  music. 
We  have  a  large  eastern  paper  issued  in  four  or  five  sections,  and, 
say,  section  No.  5,  is  a  calendar  to  hang  on  the  wall.  The  whole  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  publisher  must  confine  himself  to  the  form  in  the 
make-up  of  his  paper  has  been  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General, 
and  the  Department  is  awaiting  his  ruling  as  to  how  far  a  publisher 
may  go  in  varying  the  form  of  his  newspaper.  We  have  corrected 
the  abuse  as*to  supplements,  and  we  await,  the  Attorney-Generars 
opinion  before  we  proceed  further.  The  Department  holds  it  to  be 
the  publisher's  privilege  to  -mail  onlv  his  newspaper  at  the  second- 
class  rate.  When  he  desires  to  mail  a  calendar  or  a  picture  or  a 
book  he  must  pay  the  same  rate  as  anybody  else,  and  may  not  by  the 
device  of  calling  it  a  section  of  his  newspaper  evade  the  lawful  rate 
of  postage.     But.  as  I  say,  we  are  not  settled  as  to  that  point. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  WTien  a  newspaper  in  its  Sunday  edition  weighs  as 
much  or  more  than  the  edition  for  six  days  in  the  week  together,  then 
has  the  Department  any  authority  to  correct  that?  We  all  know  that 
the  more  of  this  second-class  matter  carried  in  the  mails  the  greater 
the  bulk  of  it  and  the  greater  the  loss  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  Department  has  no  authority  under  existing  law 
to  regulate  the  number  of  pages  that  shall  appear  in  any  issue  of  a 
newspaper. 
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Mr.  Fin  LEY.  Then  they  are  without  power  to  require  uniformity 
or  anything  approaching  uniformity  in  the  ecHtions  of  a  paper? 

Mr.  Madden.  As  they  appear  from  day  to  day,  as  to  the  number  of 
pages,  and  so  forth,  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  penalty  envelope  was  taken 
away  from  the  Department  that  the  amount  of  mail  sent  out  by  the 
Department  would  be  increased  or  decreased  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  In  my  opinion,  decreased.  They  would  then  send 
freight  as  freight,  not  as  mail  matter. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount -of  de- 
crease, in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  ilADDEN.  i  could  not. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  It  would  be  very  large,  however? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Now,  in  the  event  the  franking  privilege  was  taken 
away  from  members  of  Congress  and  an  allowance  made  for  them 
to  take  the  place  of  it,  would  your  answer  be  about  the  same  as  you 
made  with  regard  to  the  departmental  service? 

Mr.  Madden.  Not  quite.  I  don't  think  that  members  of  Congress, 
to  any  extent,  send  freight  as  mail  matter,  but  some  Departments  have 
done  so.  The  effect  of  taking  away  the  franking  privilege  from 
membei-s  of  Congress  would  be  small  as  compared  to  tnat  of  the  pen- 
alty privilege  from  the  Departments.  The  rostmaster-General's  re- 
port states  the  position  of  the  Post-Office  Department  accurately  as 
to  that;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  is  under  frank  and 
how  much  under  penalty.  It  is  all  called  Government  free  matter. 
We  have  a  penalty  envelope,  for  instance,  on  a  billiard  table. 

The  Chairman.  So  long  as  it  is  delivered  to  the  mails  by  the  De- 
partment having  the  privilege  of  free  matter.  I  should  think  that 
you  would  need  to  complete  that  answer  by  saying,  "  provided  it  is 
put  in  the  mail." 

Mr.  Madden.  Provided,  of  course,  it  is  acitually  mailed  by  a  Gov- 
ernment officer  entitled  to  the  penalty  privilege. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  for  Government  purposes? 

Mr.  Madden.   Yes ;  for  Government  purposes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  sometimes  penalty  envelopes 
are  put  on  billiard  tables,  and  that  they  are  transported  through  the 
maife? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  such  a  case  up  now. 

The  Chairman.  As  part  of  the  effects  of  a  Government  official  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  would  like  to  have  that  explained. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  have  not  the  actual  facts  before 
me;  but  there  is  now  a  case  of  some  Government  officer  having  dis- 
patched from  one  point  to  another,  I  think  in  sections,  a  billiard 
table ;  and  I  think  it  is  for  use  where  it  is  legitimate.  It  is  Govern- 
ment property,  I  understand,  and  for  the  legitimate  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— I  mean  by  that  it  is  authorized. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Was  it  .taken  apart  and  packed  in  a  box? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  can  not  recall  that;  it  is  in  the  record,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  he  is  sending  it  for  use — that  is,  it 
is  entirely  official  and  falling  within  the  purview  of  the  transfer  of 
Government  property? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  slight  upon  his  act;  it  is  a  transfer  of 
Government  property  which  is  really  not  mailable  matter,  but  falling 
under  the  authority  of  the  privilege  of  the  Department,  the  so-called 
penalty  privilege  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SiiTAPP.  Will  you  state  an  instance  where  a  billiard  table  is  an. 
adjunct  of  any  Department  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Madden.  No;  but  I  have  an  idea. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Army  are  they  not  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  an  .officer's  headquarters,  amusement  rooms  at  army  headquarters? 
I  rather  think  that  they  are  recognized  as  a  part  of  their  plan  of 
recreation. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  would  probably  be  the  only  Department. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  that  is  the  Department,  and  I  think  they  had 
been  changing  quarters  and  sent  the  table  by  mail. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  V\Tiat  other  kinds  of  furniture  which  ought  to  go  by 
freight,  to  your  knowledge,  have  been  shipped  by  mail? 

Air.  Madden.  The  Post-Office  Department  itself  has  shipped  trucks 
and  canceling  machines. 

The  Chairman.  For  use  in  post-offices? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  They  would  w'eigh  possibly  500  to  1,000  pounds, 
would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  think  they  weigh  about  250  pounds,  but 
maybe  more. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Would  such  a  shipment  cost  the  Government  any 
money,  excepting  it  was  shipped  during  the  weighing  period  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  transportation  of  trucks  or  even  billiard  tables 
would  not  cost  the  Government  any  money  unless  they  were  shipped 
during  the  weighing  period  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  would  then  cost  the  Government  something  dur- 
ing the  entire  succeeding  period  that  the  mails  were  hauled  on  the 
railroads  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  if  weighed  as  part  of  the  mail  matter. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  run  through  tour  years  of  time? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  There  is  a  weighing  period  in  some  section  or  portion 
of  the  United  States  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  believe  there  is,  but  on  that  question  I  think  you 
should  go  to  the  Second  Assistant. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  a  matter  of  law.  Now,  as  you  have  mentioned 
this  billiard  table  and  the  Post-Office  Department  sending  matter 
like  trucks  and  furniture  through  the  mails,  can  you  name  other  in- 
stances by  other  Deoartments  of  the  Government  t 

Mr.  Madden.  Well,  the  Post-Office  Department  has  in  the  past 
carried  carpets  for  the  Treasury  Department.  I  am  not  able  to  state 
a  case,  but  I  was  informed  that  furniture  equipment  for  post-offices 
from  the  Treasury  Department  went  under  penalty  labels. 

Mr.  Gardner.  TThat  might  be  extravagance,  and  it  might  be  econ- 
omy, might  it  not,  in  this,  that  if  the  mail  between  here  and  Atlantic 
City,  say,  had  already  been  weighed  up,  and  a  contract  entered  into 
for  four  years,  and  a  new  post-office  at  Atlantic  City  is  receiving 
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its  jfumiture,  if  the  Government  sends  that  on  by  freight,  it  will  have 
to  pay  for  it,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes- 
Mr.  Gardner.  So  that  if  the  Government  sends  it  by  mail  the 
transportation  actually  costs  the  Government  nothing? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Is  il  not,  then,  a  practice  of  economy  on  the  part 
of  the  Department,  although  it  might  be  an  imposition  upon  the  com- 
mon carrier,  to  send  that  furniture  by  mail  instead  of  by  freight? 

Mr.  Madden.  Your  question  is  aimed  at  a  different  phase  of  the 
subject  from  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  answer. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  only  want  to  bring  out  the  point  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  true  that  the  sending  of  tnese  things  by  mail  instead  of 
bein^  a  matter  of  departmental  extravagance  is  a  matter  of  economy, 
and  if  they  may  not  be  properly  incited  to  it  by  a  desire  for  saving. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  you  are  right,  and  that  it  is  intended  as  a 
matter  of  economy.  The  point  of  view  from  which  I  was  consider- 
ing it,  and  upon  which  I  think  Mr.  Finley's  quei5tions  appear,  was 
the  effect  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Post-Office  Department  in  carry- 
ing that  matter  free. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Is  it  not  true,  also,  that  when  once  the  practice  of 
carrying  safes  and  billiard  tables  and  carpets  and  post-office  furni- 
ture generally  through  the  mail  is  established  by  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  the*^  Government,  that  probably  it  will  be  carried  through 
such  a  time  as  will  embrace  a  weighing  period  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Well,  I  presume  that  if  the  Department  should  estab- 
lish the  practice  that  it  would  continue  without  any  limit,  whether 
the  weighing  was  going  on  or  not.  I  do  not  suppose  they  would  be 
advised  as  to  that,  but  might  be. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Department  makes  a 
practice  of  sending  merchandise  that  should  go  by  freight  through 
the  mails  during  the  weighing  period  and  cause  an  imposition  upon 
the  railroads  by  sending  mail  after  the  weighing  period  is  over,  or 
whether  it  is  the  practice  to  send  these  articles  of  merchandise  during 
the  entire  year? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  know  nothing  at  all  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Gardner.  To  revert  to  what  you  say  is  the  point  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  effect  of  sending  the  matter  alluded  to  bv  mail  instead  of 
by  freight,  how  does  the  sending  of  departmental  furniture  affect 
the  revenues  of  the  Department,  if  we  assume  that  if  it  did  not  go  by 
mail  it  would  go  by  freight  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  questions  originally  were  as  to  the  probable 
effect  upon  the  postal  revenues  if  the  various  Departments  were  re- 
quired to  pay  postage  as  the  public  pays  it  upon  its  mail  matter. 
Now,  if  it  were  permissible  under  the  law  to  carry  the  freight  that 
we  have  been  speaking  of  as  mail  matter,  that  is  one  question.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  the  Post-Office  Department  should  not  carry 
safes,  carpets,  or  anything  else  if  it  is  designed  to  perform  that  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  the  point  I  am  after  now  is  its  effect  upon  the 
postal  revenues,  assuming  that  if  it  did  not  go  by  mail  it  would  go 
by  freight? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  effect  upon  the  postal  revenues  is  the  matter 
that  I  was  getting  at.     If  the  Post-Office  Department  is  to  be  paid 
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for  the  service  performed — that  was  the  point  of  view ;  not  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  sending  these  things  by  mail,  or  as  to 
whether  that  is  to  be  the  settled  j)olicy.  But  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  will  receive  a  revenue  which  will  show  a  true  relation  of 
the  Post-Office  Department  to  the  public  and  other  Departments  in 
general. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Assuming  that  it  costs  the  Government  from  first  to 
last  about  8  cents  a  pound  for  handling  this  class  of  mail,  then  it 
follows  that  if  the  pound-rate  privilege  is  extended^  or  if  the  Gov- 
ernment handles  more  second-class  matter,  the  greater  the  Govern- 
ment loss  is  on  every  pound,  which  1  have  assumed  to  be  7  cents. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  are  looking  at  this  matter,  are  you  not,  entirely 
from  the  standpoint  of  bookkeeping  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
ultimate  saving  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  am  looking  at  it  from  both  standpoints;  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  desire  to  put  businesslike  methods  in  the  Post-Office 
Department,  to  put  it  upon  a  proper  basis,  and  at  the  same  time  effect 
sucn  economies  as  would  result  in  their  sending  freight  as  freight  and 
not  as  mail  matter. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  the  first  instance,  you  are  looking  at  it,  are  you  not, 
from  the  standpoint  of  bookkeeping,  which  will  show  the  revenues  of 
the  Post-Office  Department  as  equal  to  its  expenditures? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  one  phase  of  it;  yes.  That  the  Post-Office 
Department  shall  ^et  credit  for  the  service  it  performs. 

Mr.  Snapp.  AMiich  will  not  affect  in  any  way,  if  I  understand  you 
right,  the  actual  cost  to  the  Govenmient? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  it  would  affect  the  actual  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  this,  that  if  the  various  Departments  paid  postage  as  the 
Eublic  pays  it,  it  would  then  be  too  expensive  a  thing  to  send  freight 
y  mail,  and  it  would  take  its  course  as  freight. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Under  the  present  policy  of  the  Department  in  sending 
this  matter  by  mail,  if  they  were  required  to  pay  postage  as  individu- 
als pay  it,  the  only  effect  upon  the  revenues  or  appropriations  of  the 
Government  would  be  the  transfer  of  accounts  from  the  Post-Office 
Department  to  each  separate  Department  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  would  be  one  of  the  effects.  I  am  assuming 
that  if  the  service  performed  by  the  Post-Office  Department  or  the 
other  Departments  of  the  Government  were  paid  for  in  the  regular 
way,  that  the  other  Departments  of  the  Government  having  freight 
to  send,  such  as  has  been  mentioned  here,  would  find  as  a  matter  of 
good  business  policy  the  cheapest  way  to  send  it.  It  being  sent  now 
as  mail  matter  naturally  affects  the  weighing  of  the  mails  whenever 
it  happens  to  pass  through  while  the  weighing  is  going  on,  and  the 
ultimate  result  of  requiring  postage  to  be  paid  on  the  mail  matter 
from  the  Department  would,  so  far  as  that  matter  is  concerned,  be 
economy  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then,  I  understand  that  your  recommendation  is  based 
upon  an  opinion  that  strictly  freight  matter  ought  to  be  sent  by 
freight? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  what  I  think;  but  the  recommendation  does 
not  rest  upon  that  alone. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  you  would  also  recommend  that  the  present  law 
providing  for  the  shipment  by  mail  of  fourth-class  matter  should  be 
repealed  and  that  privilege  abolished  ? 
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Mr.  Madden.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  AVhy  not;  what  is  the  difference  in  principle? 

Mr.  Madden.  This  difference,  because  the  pacKages  that  can  be 
handled  are  small. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Can  they  be  said  to  be  ,.ny thing  but  freight  under  any 
theory  that  you  can  think  of? 

Mr.  Madden.  Everything  you  carry  in  packages  by  mail  is  more  or 
less  freight. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  distinction  between  first- 
class  mail  and  package  mail? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir;  but  everything  else  is  more  or  less  freight. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then,  if  that  is  true,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  applying 
that  rule  to  freight  that  is  carried  as  fourth-class  mail  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  Snapp.  \Miy  not,  if  you  are  in  favor  of  sending  such  pack- 
ages by  freight  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Because  I  am  in  favor  of  rendering  the  greatest  pos- 
sible service  to  the  public,  for  the  carrying  of  small  packages  in  the 
mails  has  been  a  part  of  the  public  post-office  service  for  vears.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  a  backward  step  taken  by  cutting  it  otf  so  long 
as  the  packages  are  mailed  in  such  sizes  as  can  be  handled  by  the 
Department  and  be  of  proper  jveight. 

Mr.  Snapp.  If  that  is  true,  that  you  do  not  believe  in  making  any 
changas  from  present  conditions,  why  do  you  suggest  this  change 
from  the  practice  of  carrying  the  freight  of  the  (lovernment  that  has 
been  mentioned? 

Mr.  Madden.  Because  in  the  one  case  we  are  receiving  a  revenue 
and  in  the  other  case  we  are  getting  nothing. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  is  it  not  just,  as  I  suggested  a  moment  ago;  a 
mere  matter  of  bookkeeping,  by  which  you  seek  to  bring  about  these 
changes  in  order  to  show  that  the  Post-Office  Department  itself  is 
not  carrying  mail  at  a  loss,  but  is  self-sustaining? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  one  phase. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Without  changing  in  any  way  the  real  effect  so  far  as 
the  expense  to  the  Government  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  T  can  not  assent  that  that  was  my  answer,  and  I 
think  that  a  reading  of  my  answer  will  show  that  that  was  not  what 
I  said.  I  said  that  bookkeeping  was  one  phase,  that  that  would 
show  the  relation  of  the  Post-Oflfce  Department  to  the  other  Depart- 
ments and  to  the  public,  and  that  the  ultimate  result  would  be  an 
economy,  in  that  the  Department  would  send  freight  as  freight  and 
not  send  freight  as  mail  matter. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  natural  inducement  under  the  present  law  is 
for  officials  to  use  the  penalty  envelopment,  evspecially  the  army  and 
navy  officer,  is  it  not,  for  this  reason,  an  army  officer  is  changing 
his  headquarters,  transferring  the  furniture  and  papers  by  mail ;  he 
has  no  account  to  keep,  he  simply  attaches  the  penalty  envelope  and 
that  is  all  there  is  of  it? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Tf  he  had  to  ship  it  by  freight,  somebody  would 
have  to  pay  the  charges  and  it  would  enter  into  the  accounts  of  the 
♦Government,  and  an  allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Gardner.  So  that  the  simple  method,  one  that  involves  no 
difficulty  about  accounts  or  vouchers  whatever,  is  to  mail  it? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Hence  that  is  a  strong  inducement  to  have  it  that 
way? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Snapp.  If  the  penalty  privilege  were  abolished  and  the  differ- 
ent Departments  of  the  Government  were  required  to  stamp  their 
packages  and  envelopes  as  individuals  are,  would  that  not  create  an 
additional  expense  in  all  those  Departments? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  assume  that  they  would  have  to  keep  an  account, 
and  be  accountable  for  the  money  appropriated  for  postal  service; 
and  I  think  it  would  have  a  salutary  effect,  as  they  would  be  required 
to  properly  spend  it,  and  that  thej^  could  not  expend  money  appro- 
priated for  postage  purpose  for  freight  purposes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  the  cost  to  the  Department  in  requiring 
postage  to  be  affixed  to  mailable  matter  result  m  a- great  expense? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  service  that  is  per- 
formed by  other  business  establishments  in  the  dispatch  of  tlieir  mail 
or  express  matter  or  freight  matter,  and  in  keeping  accoimt  of  the 
expenditure? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  you  recommend,  in  connection  with  this 
feature  of  having  the  Department  affix  postage  stamps  to  mailable 
matter,  that  the  same  rate  should  be  applied  to  them  in  the  dispatch 
of  mailable  matter  as  applies  to  individual  patrons  of  post-offices; 
and  that  they  should  be  limited  in  weight  to  that  provided  by  law 
for  the  respective  classes  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say  that  the  raters  of  postage  should  apply 
as  they  apply  to  the  public;  that  it  would  be  better  that  way.  But  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  limits  of  weight  should  apply  to  the 
Government  absolutely ;  but  there  ought  to  be  a  maximum  which  they 
should  not  exceed,  so  that  there  could  be  no  que^stion  when  tlie  matter 
became  too  great  to  be  mailed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  given  anv  thought  to  the  question 
whether  the  Government,  outside  of  members  of  Congress,  the  De- 
partment officials,  should  pay  the  cost  of  postage  on  publications  that 
are  sent  on  application,  or  whether  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  per- 
sons who  request  the  publications? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  have  not  given  any  thought  to  that,  but  my  first 
impression  is  very  favorable. 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  attention  was  called  within  two  weeks  to  the  de- 
positing of  large  quantities  of  printed  matter  into  a  Government 
screen  wagon  of  the  larger  size  in  front  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
being  packages  for  distribution  to  internal-revenue  collectors 
throughout  the  country,  and  having  a  penalty  slip  attached  to  them, 
w^hich,  as  I  believe,  was  for  dispatch  at  the  time  the  mails  were  being 
weighed  in  a  certain  section  or  the  country.  Do  you  know  whether 
it  is  the  practice,  so  far  as  the  Treasury  Department  is  concerned,  in 
causing  their  circulars  or  forms  for  use  by  their  officials  throughout 
the  country,  to  be  sent  by  mail  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  haven't  anf 
definite  information. 
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Mr.  Stafi'X)rd.  I  might  say  in  this  particular  that,  in  my  opinion, 
each  one  of  these  packages  did  not  contain  any  valuable  matter,  but 
was  merely  made  up  of  printed  forms,  which  a  business  house  would 
have  dispatched  by  freight.  Is  there  not  a  difference  of  marked 
degree  when  the  Government  handles  small  packages  of  third  and 
fourth  class  matter,  and  what  is  generally  considered  as  freight,  in 
that  the  Government  handles  it  as  it  has  been  handled  by  individual 
carriers  for  many  years  as  a  convenience  to  individual  patrons  of  the 
country,  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  separate  express  deliveries, 
and  where  it  results  in  a  great  convenience  to  the  public  generally: 
whereas  in  the  matter  of  freight  or  large  packages  of  merchandise, 
the  distribution  of  those  at  the  point  of  consignment  is  either  under- 
taken by  the  separate  business  establishments  or  by  draymen  who  are 
assigned  to  that  special  line  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  that  the  carriage  of  those  small  packages  is 
necessarily  the  adjunct  of  a  successful  postal  system? 

Mr.  Madden.  You  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  data  in  the  Department  whereby  you 
can  inform  yourself  at  what  period  of  the  year  these  articles  that 
were  dispatched  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  use  in  the  respective 
post-offices  and  Government  buildings — safes  and  other  merchandise 
that  you  have  mentioned — were  sent? 

Mr.  Madden.  AVe  have  not;  but  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
agitation  of  this  subject  later  has  resulted,  in  mv  opinion,  in  a  great 
lessening  in  the  sending  of  freight  by  mail.  The  safes,  the  carpets, 
and  the  trucks  previously  mentioned  are  things  of  long  ago;  and 
while  there  may  have  been  recent  cases,  they  have  not  been  Drought 
to  my  attention,  excepting  in  the  one  case  of  the  billiard  table,  which 
is  now  current. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  the  Department  is  at  the  present  time  eqdipped 
for  the  handling  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  matter,  nas 
it  the  conveniences  in  the  R.  P.  ().  cars  or  at  the  stations  and  at  the 
points  of  delivery  for  the  handling  of  large  articles  of  merchandise 
which  would  not  be  included  under  the  above-designated  class  as 
mailable  matter? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  has  not  at  the  post-offices. 

Mr.  Staff()rd.  Would  not  the  handling  of  these  articles,  which 
are  properly  included  in  the  designation  of  freight,  result  in  an  in- 
creased cost  in  the  method  of  handling  at  the  point  of  distribution 
by  reason  of  the  contractors  for  the  screen- wagon  service  raising  their 
rates  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  that  would  have,  but  if  I 
understand  it  correctly,  in  attempting  to  deliver  them  as  mail  matter 
when  thev  have  once  passed  through  the  mail,  by  force  of  necessity 
they  would  have  to  be  delivered  as  freight.     Is  tliat  w^hat  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  call  your  attention  to  that  section  of  your  report 
as  found  on  page  21,  which  is  given  the  subtitle  of  "  Confusion  of 
I)ostage  rates,"  and  in  which  you  refer  to  order  No.  875,  and  recom- 
mend that  this  order  be  modified.  Will  you  kindly  state  what  that 
order  is  and  what  are  the  conditions  attending  that  practice? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  postal  laws  established  no  less  than  seven  differ- 
ent rates  of  postage  for  second-class  matter.  The  law  was  passed  in 
1879.    Later  the  rural  free-delivery  service  was  established,  and  the 
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establishment  of  that  service  was  construed  as  not  affecting  the 
postage  rates  then  existing.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  rural 
ire^-deliyer}'  service  there  was  a  free  postage  rate  to  subscribers  for 

f)ublications  printed  and  published  in  the  county.  Upon  the  estab- 
ishment  of  the  rural  free-delivery  service  the  Postmaster-General 
issued  order  No.  875,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  the  rates  of  postage 
are  not  modified  or  changed  by  reason  of  the  establishment  of  that 
service.  Tliat  meant  that  publications  carried  through  the  mails 
from  one  post-office  to  another  and  delivered  on  call  of  the  addressee 
are,  if  now  taken  from  the  office  of  mailing  by  carrier  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  addressee,  still  subject  to  no  postage  charge.  That  is 
what  the  paragraph  referred  to,  as  calling  tne  attention  of  the  Post- 
master-General to  the  fact  that  the  order — which  is  that  the  carrier 
service  is  now  given  free  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  that  order, 
whereas  the  law  apparently,  and  according  to  my  construction,  con- 
templated only  the  carriage  between  post-office  and  post-office,  and 
not  a  carrier  service — should  be  revokea. 

The  result  of  order  876  is  that  postmasters  throughout  the  country 
construed  it  in  different  ways — some  one  way  and  some  another.  So 
I  have  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Postmaster-General  for 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  say  that  the  law  has  been  construed  that  the 
establishment  of  rural  routes  did  not  inhibit  the  distribution  of  mail 
free  in  the  county  of  publication.  By  whom  was  that  It^w  construed, 
and  when? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  best  answer  T  can  give  you  to  that  is  that  the 
Postmaster-General  signed  the  order. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  it  ever  been  construed  by  the  law  officer  of  the 
Department  ? 
Mr.  Madden.  I  believe  it  has. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  construction  the  law  officer  has 
placed. upon  that  practice? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  construction  was  not  addressed  to  me,  but  to  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  hence  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  exactly  what 
his  construction  was. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  extent  that  the  rate 
of  1  cent  a  pound  for  the  carriage  of  second-class  mail  would  com- 
pensate the  Government  if  the  distance  carried  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration ? 
Mr.  Madden.  Never. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  whether  the  1-cent-a- 
pound  rate  is  compensatory  for  any  distance  whatsoever  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  have  not  considered  it  far  enough  to  give  you  an  in- 
telligent reply. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  feasibility  of  apply- 
ing the  zone  system  to  the  carriage  of  mailable  matter  other  tnan 
first  class,  and  particularly  as  it  pertains  to  second-class  matter  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  have  never  given  it  a  consideration  that  would  war- 
rant me  in  expressing  here  an  opinion  that  would  be  of  any  value  to 
you,  excepting  to  say  in  a  casual  way  that  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
practicable  in  our  postal  service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  suggest  any  reasons  that  incline  your  mind 
to  the  opinion? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes ;  the  constant  necessity  of  postmasters  of  observ- 
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ing  the  addresses  to  see  that  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the  zone,  and 
being  careful  not  to  dispatch  a  piece  of  matter  addressed  outside  of 
that  unless  the  increased  rate  is  paid. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  not  the  clerks  at  present  required  to  pass  upon 
the  weight  of  matter  mailed  to  see  whether  adequate  postage  is  af- 
fixed ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  not  the  clerks  ac(}uainted  with  the  places  to 
which  the  mail  is  to  be  dispatched,  both  in  the  post-offices  and  on  the 
railway  mail  cars? 

Mr.  Madden.  To  this  extent,  that  a  clerk  taking  up  a  piece  of  mail 
matter  and  noticing  that  it  was  addressed,  say,  to  Montana — some 
place  there — he  woiud  not  think  more  of  it  than  to  put  it  on  the  route 
leading  to  Montana.  That  would  be  the  end  of  his  care  in  regard  to 
that  piece  of  mail. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wherein  would  it  be  an  undue  hardship  upon  a 
publisher  to  require  him  to  separate  the  mail  in  zone  systems,  and 
have  the  pay  made  accordingly,  and  when  the  clerk  passed  upon  it  to 
see  that  that  mail  in  that  class  had  the  required  postage  paid  for 
mailing  in  that  particular  zone  system  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  the  publishers' 
preparation  of  the  mail  for  receipt  at  the  post-omces  is  to  be  accepted 
as  conclusive,  and  that  they  would  not  violate  the  zone  limit.  And 
if  a  publisher  can  be  depended  upon  at  all  times  to  put  nothing  in  for 
one  zone  that  really  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  that  zone,  pernaps  it 
would  be  practicable ;  but  if  \ve  have  to  observe  the  mailing,  and  dis- 
cover whether  any  of  it  is  destined  for  another  zone,  then  we  must 
examine  all  of  it.  That  is  why  I  think  it  is  impracticable  and  unde- 
sirable. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  newspapers  that  would  be  so  bundled  would 
be  matters  of  frequent  occurrence  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  it  would 
not  require  examination  on  every  occasion  to  see  whether  the  indi- 
vidual packages  had  the  required  postage  prepaid  for  mailing. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  think  that  the  zone  system  could  be  oper- 
ated, if  at  all,  better  with  regard  to  newspapers  than  with  regard  to 
periodicals.  But  if  we  are  to  charge  a  rate  of  postage  dependent 
upon  the  distance  to  be  carried,  and  bundles  made  up  of  a  number  of 
pieces  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  post-offices,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
postmasters  to  discover  whether  any  of  the  pieces  in  the  bundles  are 
addressed  beyond  the  zone  to  which  the  bundle  itself  is  paid. 

Mr.  Staftord.  And  having  his  attention  called  to  it,  there  would 
be  a  regulation  which  woula  require  the  publisher  to  pay  the  excess 
postage  which  he  had  not  paid,  and  which  is  done  to-day  as  far  as 
letter  postage  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wherein  would  the  zone  system  be  applicable  better 
to  newspapers  than  to  periodicals? 

Mr.  Madden.  Because  the  average  newspaper  is  stale  and  out  of 
date  after  it  has  traveled  a  certain  distance  from  the  point  of  publi- 
cation, whereas  a  periodical  issued  once  or  twice  a  month  is  appreci- 
ated after  it  has  been  carried  across  the  continent,  and  it  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  a  newspaper.  In  other  words,  newspapers  are 
more  ephemeral,  and  the  zone  system  might  operate  better  with 
them  because  they  could  then  say  that  they  would  not  circulate  be- 
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yond  a  certain  zone,  as  it  might  not  be  worth  while  to  extend  their 
circnhition  beyond  that  zone. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Some  newspapers  are  dispatched  great  distances  to 
regular  subscribei's. 

Mr.  Madden.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Staffx)rd.  Thase  subscribers  take  those  papers  because  of  some 
particular  interest  in  the  special  publication  ratlier  than  for  receiv- 
ing every  day  news  usually  publisned  by  newspapers  much  nearer  to 
the  point  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Madden.  But  the  percentage  of  subscribers  for  any  newspapers 
sold  because  of  interest  in  some  special  line — for  instance,  the  ed- 
itorials— would  lie  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  circulation 
as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  are  some  newspaj^ers  distributed  at  great  dis- 
tances. I  ha\^  l)een  giving  a  little  thought  to  this,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  your  opinion  whether  a  charge  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  a  zone 
within  100  miles  of  the  point  of  publication,  2  cents  within  a  zone 
of  150  mile.s  from  the  point  of  publication,  3  cents  a  pound  for  dis- 
patch from  250  to  400  miles  from  point  of  publication,  and  increas- 
ing correspondingly  as  the  distance  increasea,  would  not  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  revenue  and  cause  the  charge  to  be  laid  upon  the  sub- 
scriber in  these  successive  zones  over  the  100-mile  limit? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  it  would  revolutionize  the  publication  busi- 
ness, because  they  v^ould  have  to  have  subscription  rates  applicable 
to  each  zone ;  and  it  would  revolutionize  to  a  large  extent  the  treat- 
ment of  matter  in  the  post-offices,  because  it  would  of  necessity  have 
to  be  made  up  for  the  z(mes,  and  theoretically,  at  least,  we  would  be 
required  to  inspect  the  bundles  of  the  publishers  to  discover  w^hether 
there  was  anything  going  beyond  the  zone  for  which  the  postage  had 
been  paid.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  l)eeii  on  the  floor  of  a  busy 
post-office,  like  that  in  the  city  of  Washington,  when  mail  matter  is 
i3eing  dumpc<l  in,  you  could  get  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  work 
involved  in  making  those  separations. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  a  special  in- 
stance. Take  the  New  York  Herald,  the  foremost  paper  perhaps  in 
the  world  in  the  gathering  of  shipping  news.  It  has  tugs  out  at 
sea  and  large  and  expensive  methods  of  securing  this  news.  I  think 
it  is  true  that  everybody  interested  in  shipping  cm  the  Atlantic  coast 
looks  to  the  Herald  for  the  reports  of  shipping  and  vessels  at  sea. 
If  we  had  a  zone  system  applied  to  that  paper,  as  an  instaiu^e,  it  would 
result  in  the  raising  of  the  subscription  price  at  a  given  distance  south 
of  New  York,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MaiJden.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  would  also  result  in  the  necessity  for 
the  Post-Office  I)e[)artment  fixing  zones  for  every  little  post-office  in 
the  country,  and  it  would  result  also  in  our  haying  to  advise  post- 
masters accurately  as  to  the  cost  of  sending  publications  into  the  dif- 
ferent zones,  l>ecause  we  could  scarcely  depend  upon  the  postmasters  to 
measure  accuratelv  the  distance  carried. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Ikil  there  could  readily  be  maps  and  charts  pub- 
lished with  circles  fixing  the  respective  distances,  so  that  the  post- 
masters could  readily  see  whether  a  certain  place  was  within  a 
respective  ccmcentric  circle  or  zone. 

Mr.  Madden.  Excepting,  of  course,  that  there  would  always  be 
dispute  as  to  whether  they  fell  within  those  lines  or  without  them. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  those  disputes,  you  could  readily  regulate  that, 
because  that  is  a  little  matter.     It  would  not  be  over  10  to  25  miles. 

Mr.  Maddex.  If  you  had  had  practical  experience  in  administra- 
tion, you  would  find  that  the  publisher  would  take  advantage  of  the 
10  to  25  miles  every  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  would  relieve  the  postmasters  from  doubt  rather 
than  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  say  that  a  map  might  be  arranged  with  circles 
to  show  the  postmasters  the  limits  of  the  zones.  Of  course  it  is  not 
one  zone  for  that  post-office,  but  many.  I  imagine  that  it  would  take 
three  or  four  or  five  for  every  post-office,  and  as  this  mail  is  mailed  at 
10,000  post-offices,  you  can  guess  as  to  what  a  map  of  the  United 
States  under  those  conditions  would  look  like. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  map  of^the  United  States,  so  far  as  each  re- 
spective post-office  is  concerned,  would  be  formed  of  four  or  five  con- 
centric circles;  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  a  map  should  be 
printed  for  each  post-office,  but  there  could  be  a  general  map  with 
circles  drawn  on  it  for  general  use. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  could  be  done;  yes.  I  think  a  better  plan 
would  be  instead  of  drawing  circles  to  arrange  that  all  new^spapers, 
say,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  could  be  carried  to  certain  States  at 
certain  rates,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  law%  applicable  to  so  many  post-offices,  would 
require  about  a  thousand  pages,  would  it  not,  to  meet  all  the  varying 
conditions? 

Mr.  Madden.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  would  not  require  any  more  pages  if  we  should 
set  forth  the  raters  which  the  mailable  matter  should  be  paid  for  in 
certain  zones  of  prescribed  size. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  zone  system,  I  must  say,  has  not  favorably  im- 
pressed me  so  far ;  yet  I  might  be  convinced  that  it  is  the  solution  of 
the  problem  in  a  degree. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  the  carriage  of  periodicals,  which  you  have 
referred  to,  I  am  informed  that  there  are  m  certain  cities  great  masses 
of  periodicals  sent  for  dispatch,  amounting  to  carloads,  some  of  these 
consignments  coming  from  New  York,  some  from  Augusta,  Me.,  and 
going  to  points  as  lar  away  as  Texas  or  California.  Do  you  think 
that  it  would  be  feasible  to  have  two  different  rates  for  that  dispatch 
of  periodicals,  as  we  have  two  rates  for  the  dispatch  of  periodicals  and 
newspapers  when  distributed  in  the  city  of  publication  ?  There  would 
be  one  rate,  at  the  present  or  higher  rate,  for  a  small  zone,  then,  at  the 
rate  of  2  cents  a  pound  for  distribution  within  150  miles,  and  a  rate  of 
5  cents  a  pound  for  distribution  beyond  that  prescribed  zone,  in  order 
to  compel  these  large  publishing  hous(»s,  when  they  have  immense 
(quantities  of  magazines  for  distribution  in  the  interior,  far  removed 
from  point  of  publication — to  cause  them  to  dispense  their  magazines 
by  freight  unaer  their  own  charge,  and  then  to  have  some  person  at 
the  point  within  the  150  or  200  mile  zone  to  dispatch  it  there  in  that 
post  at  the  minimum  rate  for  distribution;  otherwise  the  higher  rate 
of  5  cents  a  pound  would  apply.  So  that  we  give  to  the  publisher 
the  altemfitive  either  to  send  the  magazines  by  mail  for  the  distance 
beyond  the  200-mile  zone  at  5  cents  a  pound,  or  give  him  the  option  of 
sending  it  by  freight,  and  then  avail  himself  of  the  minimum  rate  for 
■distribution  in  that  inunediate  vicinity,  that  being  merely  two  rates 
to  be  applied  so  far  as  periodicals  are  concerned. 
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Mr.  Madden.  Do  you  ask  my  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madden.  A  little  while  ago  I  said  that  I  had- been  in  the  postal 
service  fourteen  years,  and  I  have  known  that  the  postal  laws  affect^ 
ing  rates  were  a  veritable  patchwork,  and  I  can  give  you  an  opinion 
against  putting  any  more  patchwork  on.  I  believe  that  the  t-endency 
should  be  toward  a  simplification  of  the  rates,  and  not  toward  put- 
ting on  anv  more  rates.  I  think  that  is  the  fault  with  the  postal 
service  to-day.  We  have  the  rate  of  third  class  upon  seeds,  bulbs, 
cuttings,  plants,  and  so  forth.  Now,  the  question  is  about  determin- 
ing what  IS  a  seed.  ?ome  person  may  put  chestnuts  in  the  mail  and 
say  they  are  seeds.  How  can  we  know  whether  they  are  for  seed 
purposes  or  not?  That  is  a  question  which  must  be  determined. 
Our  service  should  be  simplified;  that  js  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  question  merely  involves  the  consideration  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  zone  system  as  applied  to  periodicals  or  such 
other  matter  as  Congress  might  see  fit  to  have  it  apply  to,  in  that 
there  would  be  two  zones  created  which  would  seek  to  force  the  large 
publishing  houses  who  are  sending  their  large  bulk  mail  when  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  send  it  by  mail  rather  than  by  express  to  far 
distances  by  freight  rather  than  by  mail. 

Mr.  Madden,  it  would  be  necassary  in  order  to  accomplish  that  to 
change  the  law,  which  limits  the  pulilisher's  privilege  to  the  office  of 
publication.  For  illustration,  no  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  of 
Washington  can  be  mailed  at  any  other  post-office  than  the  Washing- 
ton post-office  or  by  another  person  than  the  publisher  thereof  at 
the  second-class  rate.  The  Washington  Post,  if  carried  to  Baltimore 
and  dispatched  in  the  mail,  is  subject  to  4  cents  a  pound,  whether  by 
the  publisher  or  anybody  else,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  change 
the  law  in  that  respect  to  allow  the  publisher  to  mail  in  any  office 
that  he  saw  fit,  or  where  he  could  to  his  best  advantage  maintain  an 
agency  to  handle  his  business. 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  question  does  not  refer  to  newspapers,  but  only 
to  periodicals. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  same  thing  applies  to  periodicals. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  would  not  oe  a  very  difficult  matter  to  change 
if  we  thought  that  economy  would  result  in  forcing  the  periodical 
publishing  Tiouses  to  resort  to  fast- freight  transportation  lor  a  por- 
tion of  the  distance,  especially  for  these  long  hauls  in  which  they 
get  the  decided  advantage  of  the  Government  to-day  at  the  low  rate 
of  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  have  not  studied  the  zone  proposition  sufficiently 
to  give  you  what  would  be  a  good  opinion. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Supposing  there  was  a  simple  provision  of  law  that 
no  magazine  at  a  given  rate  should  be  carried  by  the  Department  a 
greater  distance  than  150  miles  from  the  office  of  publication,  how 
would  that  result  in  establishing  a  zone  of  that  kind  * 

Mr.  Madden.  There  are  30,000  publications. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  was  referring  to  magazines. 

Mr.  Madden.  Newspapers  and  magazines. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  am  not  talking  about  newspapers. 

Mr.  Madden.  Well,  the  latest  proposition  is  to  have  ma^zines  in 
almost  every  small  county  in  the  country.  There  is  an  establishment 
in  St.  Louis  that  is  producing  magazines  by  the  hundred. 
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Mr.  Gardner.  That  is  the  matter  of  patent  insides. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes ;  they  are  being  adopted  locally  by  all  publishers 
of  newspapers.  How  many  there  are  now  I  can  not  sav.  And  you  can 
not  anticipate  that  the  making  of  periodicals  would  bfe  confined  to 
very  few  offices.  You  must  understand  that  all  the  offices  where 
mail  matter  may  be  accepted  will  sooner  or  later  be  made  offices  for 
mailing  magazines. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Would  you  have  any  difficulty  in  administering  a 
j^imple  provision  of  law  providing  for  the  carriage  by  mail  of  maga- 
zines at  a  given  rate  a  distance  of  150  miles  from  the  place  where 
printed  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  There  would  be  a  difficulty  about  that  in  this,  that 
somebody  would  have  to  measure  that  150  miles  all  the  time  and  keep 
the  publisher  informed.  He  would  have  to  mail  his  papers  accorcl- 
ingly  and  arrange  his  rates  accordingly,  and  the  postmaster  would 
be  required  to  see  when  he  dispatched  mail  at  a  certain  rate  as  applied 
to  a  particular  zone  that  the  bundles  did  not  contain  any  matter 
addressed  beyond  that  zone.  The  ideal  service  is  a  flat  rate  upon 
printed  matter,  no  questions  asked  except.  Is  is  printed  matter?  no 
questions  as  to  distance. 

Mr.  Gardner.  We  will  not  go  into  that  too  far,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  flat  rate  is  as  unideal,  as  far  removed  from  the  ideal,  as  anything 
possible  in  the  broad  sense.  Nobody  has  ever  believed  that  he  coula 
expound  the  equities  of  the  postage  stamp.  There  is  not  the  first 
principle  of  conmion  equity  in  my  paying  2  cents  for  a  stamp  to  send 
a  letter  over  to  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Overstreet  here  paying  '2  cents 
for  a  postage  stamp  to  send  a  letter  to  San  F'rancisco.  There  is  not 
the  first  principle  of  equity  in  a  flat  postage  rate,  so  its  entire  merit 
must  rest  on  its  simplicity. 

Mr.  Madden.  Ana  in  practicability.  That  is  what  exists,  as  to  the 
matter  you  spoke  of.  "iou' don't  regulate  the  postage  rates  as  to  the 
distance  carried. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Taking  that  for  a  basis,  when  it  comes  to  matters 
so  bulky  as  the  monthly  issue  of  a  great  magazine,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  equities  grow  so  large  that  they  overbalance  the  importance 
of  simplicity  and  practicability,  and  at  least  lead  us  to  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  of  a  step  away  from  simplicity  toward  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  to  the  Government  and  the  general  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Isn't  your  objection  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  the  magazines  would  be  within  the  prescribed  zone 
overcome  partly  by  the  method  which  is  being  rapidly  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  having  the  pub- 
lishing houses  classify  their  mail  before  it  is  dispatched  to  the  post- 
offices,  so  that  the  bags  contain  only  mail  for  dispatch  to  respective 
localities? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Isn*t  it  a  fact  that  as  these  magazines  are  now  pre- 
pared for  dispatch  in  the  mails,  they  are  made  up  in  bags  which  are 
confined  to  separate  localities  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Oh,  yes;  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  second-class  publications 
as  to  whether  the  publication  is  one  granted  the  second-class  privi- 
lege, to  ascertain  whether  it  conforms  to  the  requirements  that  j-ou 
lay  down  by  your  Department  to  entitle  it  to  that  rate? 
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Mr.  Madden.  To  the  extent  that  inspection  to  the  limit  of  the 
ability  of  our  machinery,  and  that  is  as  to  the  thing  itself  and  not  as 
to  its  address. 

Mr.  STAri'T)RD.  Will  you  explain  the  latter  part  of  your  answer — 
as  to  the  address? 

Mr.  Madden.  For  instance,  if  the  Post-Office  Department  gi-ants 
to  Munsej^'s  Magazine  the  second-class  mailing  privilege,  and  a 
bundle  of  mail  matter  is  dispatched  in  the  post-office  alleged  to  be 
Munsey's  Magazines,  and  we  find  upon  investigation  that  it  is  noth- 
ing but  the  annual  report,  say,  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  labeled  Munsc»y's  Magazine,  we  must  find  out  whether  it  is 
Munsey's  Magazine  or  not.  That  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  post- 
master, to  discover  whether  he  is  receiving,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Muu- 
sey's  Magazine  or  something  else,  or  whether  there  is  not  something 
else  included  with  it  that  should  not  be  inclosed  and  w^hich  may  re- 
quire a  higher  rate.  So  that  to  that  extent,  theoretically  at  least, 
there  is  an  inspection,  not  only  in  the  office  where  the  matter  is  re- 
ceived, but  en  route  and  at  the  office  of  delivery,  in  order  that  w^e  may 
be  sure  that  the  Government  loses  nothing  by  illegal  inclosures  and 
that  the  matter  has  not  changed  character. 

Mr.  Stafford.  ^Vhat  is  the  provision  of  law  under  which  the  De- 
partment mails  merchandise  under  the  penalty  contract? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  general  provision  that  they  must  send  matter 
relating  exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  provision  of  law  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Section  512  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
which  is  as  follows : 

It  shaU  be  lawful  (for  all  officers  of  the  Uultetl  States  Govermueut,  not  iu- 
oludlng  members  of  Congress,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  and  the  .Bureau  of  American  Uepublics, 
established  in  Washington)  to  transmit  through  tlie  mail,  free  of  iK>stage,  any 
letters,  packages,  or  other  matters  relating  exclusively  to  the  business  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  (or  of  such  Institution,  Home,  or  Bureau)  : 
Provided,  That  every  such  letter  or  [)ackage  to  entitle  It  to  pass  free  shall  bear 
over  the  words  '*  Official  business "'  an  indorsement  showing  also  the  name  of 
the  Department,  and,  if  from  a  bureau  or  ofttce  or  officer,  the  names  of  the 
Department  and  bureau  or  office  or  officef,  as  the  case  may  be,  whence  trans- 
mitted (with  a  statement  of  the  iienalty  for  tlieir  misuse).  And  if  any  person 
shall  make  use  of  any  such  official  envelope  to  avoid  the  payment  of  iwstage  on 
his  private  letter,  imekage.  or  other  matter  In  the  mail,  the  person  so  offending 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subjei-t  to  a  fine  of  '^3(K),  to  be 
prosecuted  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  (tardner.  To  revert  to  that  matter  of  finding  out  what  is  prac- 
tical. I  understood  that  to  relate  to  the  idea  of  fixing  a  rate  on  printed 
matter,  simply  a  flat  rate. 

Mr.  Maddex.   It  related  to  all  mail  matter  not  under  seal. 

Mr.  Gardner.  How  would  any  change  of  rate,  any  simplification  or 
classification  affect  that?  For  instance,  a  party  takers  to  a  post-office  a 
bundle  of  Munsey's  magazines  which  contains  silk,  which  would  be 
sent  through  the  mail  at  another  rate  of  postage.  Would  it  not  still 
be  equally  incumbent  upon  the  postmaster  to  examine  that? 

Mr.  Maddex.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (tardxer.  To  find  if  the  silk  was  not  concealed.  So  that  the 
simplification  of  classification  as  to  the  rate,  how^ever  great,  so  long 
as  there  is  a  rate  for  printed  matter  lower  than  for  merchandise, 
w^ould  in  no  wise  affect  the  duties  of  the  postmasters  or  lessen  the 
labors  of  the  Department  in  ascertaining  what  was  in  the  package. 
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Mr.  Madden.  You  are  quite  wrong  on  that,  although  in  a  measure 
correct.  The  postmasters  investigate.  The  inspection  of  matter  cov- 
ers a  great  many  things.  It  covers  not  only  possible  illegal  en- 
closures, but  it  covers  all  of  the  questions  that  enter  into  the  final 
determination  as  to  whether  the  matter  is  second  class  at  all  or  not. 
There  are  some  ten  questions  to  be  determined  before  the  rate  is 
granted  to  the  publisher.  A  publication  meeting  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  and  regulations  might  be  admitted  as  second-class 
matter  to-day,  and  before  a  month  olaits  character  might  be  changed 
so  that  it  would  not  be  admissible.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  postmaster 
to  know  w^hether  in  the  matter  of  sending  it  it  is  going  to  subscribers, 
w^hether  it  is  going  as  sample  copies,  whether  excess  numbers  are 
being  distributed,  whether  it  has  a  subscription  price  or  whether 
it  is  distributed  free,  whether  it  has  information  or  a  public  charac- 
ter or  devoted  to  literature,  and  whether  it  is  designed  primarily  for 
advertising  purposes.  All  of  those  things  have  to  be  considered. 
When  it  is  suspicioned  that  a  publication,  once  admitted,  has  changed 
its  character,  then  it  is  the  postmaster's  business  to  send  it  to  the 
Department  that  it  may  be  determined.  That  is  one  phase  of  the 
investigation. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  is  not  responsive  to  my  question.  He  does  not 
acquire  the  information  on  which  that  suspicion  is  based  by  opening 
the  package  and  examining  the  contents  of  that  magazine. 

Mr.  Madden.  He  maj'^  have  a  copy  in  his  hand. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  18  of  your  report  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
you  state  the  number  of  pounds  of  second-class  mail  matter  mailed 
upon  which  postage  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  was  paid  was 
618,604,754  pounds,  creating  a  revenue  of  $6,186,647.54.  On  the  same 
page,  the  second  paragraph  from  that  one,  you  state  that  the  number 
of  pounds  of  second-class  matter  mailed  free  of  postage  within 
the  county  of  publication  during  the  fiscal  year  was  44,44*2,874  pounds. 
How  do  you  ascertain  the  weight  of  second-class  matter  mailed  free  of 
postage  with  the  county  of  publication? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  postmaster  receiving  it  is  required  to  record  the 
exact  number  of  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  aggregate  it  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes:  we  know  to  a  pound  if  the  postmaster  is  per- 
forming his  duty  properly. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  20  of  your  report  you  state  that  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  third-class  matter  handled  during  that  fiscal  ye  ir  was 
1,248.701,897,  and  the  number  of  pieces  of  fourth-class  matter  handled 
during  that  year  was  108,825,640.  Is  there  anywhere  a  statement  or 
estimate  of  the  weight  of  third  and  fourth  class  matter  carried  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  None,  except  the  one  made  in  1902.  We  e-tiriu^led 
the  weight  of  all  the  different  classes  then. 

The  Chairman.  AVill  vou  be  kind  enough  to  give  the  weights  as  of 
that  date? 

Mr.  Madden.  Of  all  the  classes  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  how  the  weights  were  obtained. 

Mr.  Madden.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General for  the  year  1902.  under  the  head  of  mail  matter,  the 
table  shows  the  estimated  relative  weights  of  the  various  classes  of 
mail  matter,  exchisive  of  '^  Government  free.''     First  class,  made  up 
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of  post  cards,  postal  cards,  letters,  etc.,  was  13.56  per  cent  of  the  iiiaiL 
8econd  class  mailed  at  the  pound  rate  and  that  mailed  free  was  Cu^AT 
per  cent.  Second-class  matter  mailed  by  publishers  and  news  agents* 
with  stamps  attached,  0.37  of  1  per  cent.  The  per  cent  of  second-class 
matter  mailed  by  the  public,  with  stamps  affixed,  3.33  per  cent. 
Third-class  nuitter,  12.41  per  cent.  Fourth-class  matter,  including 
seeds,  scions,  bulbs,  etc.,  which  was  fourth-class  matter  mailed  at  a 
third-class  rate,  3.9()  per  cent.  Foreign  matter,  except  first  class.  O.OO 
of  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  per  cents  based  upon  the  number  of 
pieces  or  the  weight? 

Mr.  ilADDEN.  '1  he  weight  as  taken  from  the  last '"  weigh,'' 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rule  of  law  relating  to  the  weight  and 
size  of  matter  to  be  received  in  the  mail? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  rule  of  law  is  that  all  packages  except  second- 
class  matter  are  limited  to  4  pounds  in  weight,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
single  book.     There  is  no  limit  on  a  package  of  second-class  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  second-class  matter  made  up  of  a  number 
of  different  pieces? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rule  relative  to  the  size  of  the  pack- 
age? 

Mr.  Madden.  There  is  no  rule  whatever.  It  may  be  any  size- 
Sometimes  we  get  a  "fishing  rod  through  the  mails. 

Mr.  LiiOYD.  How  do  you  carry  it? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  best  way  we  can ;  get  it  down  on  the  top  of  the 
wagon,  pull  it  through  the  window  of  the  car  or  the  door,  or  some 
such  way — any  way  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rule  relative  to  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  matter  received  in  the  mail  under  what  is  known  as  "Govern- 
ment free  ''  matter  and  "  franked  "  matter  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  For  that  I  would  have  to  read  you  the  regulations, 
and  is  controlled  or  ruled  upon  by  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  and  not  by  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  rule  is  a  fixed  rule? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  a  fixed  rule. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  familiarity  with  it  is  my  reason  for 
making  inquiry  of  you. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  weight  of  mail  matter,  section  487 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  postal  laws? 

Mr.  Madden.  Of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations.  The  act  of 
Congress  reads : 

The  Hmlt  of  weight  of  mall  matter  is  hereby  declared  not  to  be  exceeding  4 
pounds  for  each  package  thereof,  except  in  case  of  single  books  weighing  in 
excess  of  that  amount  and  except  for  books  and  documents  published  or  circu- 
lated by  order  of  Ck)ngress  or  printed  or  written  official  matter  emanating 
from  any  of  the  departments  of  the  Government  or  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  or  which  is  not  declared  nonmailable  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3893  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  12,  1876,  or 
matter  pertaining  to  lotteries,  gift  concerts,  or  fraudulent  schemes  or  devices. 

The  regulations  now  cover  a  page  and  a  half.     Shall  I  read  them? 
The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  briefly  what  that  covers  without 
reading  them? 

Mr.  Madden.  Just  in  what  respect? 

The  Chairman.  In  reference  to  whether  or  not  there  are  any  re- 
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strictions  upon  the  several  Departments  of  Government  in  the  mail- 
ing of  so-called  Government  free  matter. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  will  read  the  regulations  with  reference  to  that. 
In  relation  to  Government  free  matter  the  regulations  state : 

AH  official  matter  relating  to  the  postal  service  may  be  sent  in  the  mails 
from  any  post-office  without  regard  to  the  weight  thereof,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  special  instructions. 

*  •  i»  *  *  *  * 

All  official  matter  relating  to  the  census  Inclosed  in  penalty  enveloi>es  or 
bearing  penalty  labels  or  indorsements  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Census, 
assistant   director,    chief  clerk,    supervisors,   enumerators,    or   special    agents, 

shall  be  accepted  for  mailing  at  any  post-office  regardless  of  the  weight  thereof. 

«  *  «    •  *  «  i»  * 

Packages  of  internal -revenue  stamps  inclosed  in  penalty  envelopes  or  bearing 
penalty  labels  mailed  by  and  addressed  to  officers  of  the  internal-revenue 
service  will  he  accepted  at  any  post-office  regardless  of  the  weight  thereof. 

Matter  relatfng  to  copyrights  and  addressed  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Washington,  as  provided  in  section  518.  when  presented  in  its  simplest  mail- 
able form,  shall  be  accepted  at  any  post-office  without  regard  to  the  weight 
thereof. 

The  Chairman.  Under  those  regulations  any  of  the  Departments 
may  send  as  Government  free  matter  anything  of  entirely  official 
character  without  regard  to  the  4-pound  limit? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Post-Office  Department  is  restricttnl  in 
no  wise  as  to  size  or  character,  except  under  special  instructions? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  embarrassment,  if  any,  would  there  be  to 
any  one  of  the  Departments,  including  the  Post-Office  Department, 
if  the  restrictions  of  packages  to  be  received  in  the  mail  were  limited 
to  the  4-pound  weight? 

Mr.  Madden. *That  is  a  pretty  broad  question  Mr.  Overstreet. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  direct  question. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  very  direct,  but  very  broad.  I  would  be  an- 
swering for  other  officers,  you  know :  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  ex- 
tent other  officers  would  be  embarrassed  by  that  limitation.  So  far 
as  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  is  cx)ncerned  there  would 
be  no  material  embarrassment,  but  I  can  not  speak  for  the  others. 
For  instance,  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  sends  a  great 
quantity  of  supplies  through  the  mail.  If  he  were  limited  to  4 
pounds  for  each  package  I  do  not  know  what  embarrassment  it  would 
cause.     Therefore  I  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  should  be  a  restriction  to  the  4-pound 
limit  of  weight  in  the  mailing  of  Government  free  matter  it  would 
very  probably  result  in  the  elimination  from  the  mails  of  a  consider- 
able amount  in  weight  of  matter  which  would  otherwise  go  by 
freight? 

ilr.  Madden.  Yes. 

The  Chairjman.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  what  proportion  that 
should  be  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  have  no  good  opinion;  no. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  hearings  before  the  post- 
office  committee  while  they  were  making  up  the  appropriation  bill  for 
1006  that  you  (page  220)  'say : 

I.  find  that  the  percentiige  of  revenue  from  the  first-class  matter  is  78;  second- 
class  matter,  4 ;  third-class  matter,  14,  and  fourth-class  matter,  4  per  cent. 
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And  in  your  financial  statement  of  the  revenues  of  the  depart- 
ment for  1905  you  state  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources  to  be 
$152,826,585.  If  your  reeonnnendation  of  the  consolidation  of  third 
and  fourth  class  matter  had  been  made  and  had  gone  into  effect  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1905,  the  amount  received  from  fourth-class  matter 
would  have  been  reduced  2  per  cent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

Mr.  SxAPP.  And  the  total  receipts  for  that  3^ear  would  likewise 
have  been  reduced  to  2  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  There  would  have  been  a  reduction  of  revenue  on  4 
per  cent  of  the  mail  matter  made  up  of  fourth-class  matter 

Mr.  Snapp.  By  one-half 

Mr.  Madden.  But  undei'stand 


Mr.  Snapp.  No,  if  you  please,  answer  my  questions. 

Mr.  Madden.  But  I  want  to  have  my  answers  intelligible. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then  you  may  make  such  explanations  as  you  desire 
after  you  have  answered.  I  am  trying  to  get  now  what  the  effect 
would  be  on  the  revenue  by  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  fourth-class 
matter  from  16  to  8  cents  per  pound,  the  estimated  revenue  from  the 
fourth-class  matter  being  4  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue. 

Mr.  Madden.  Now,  what  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  revenue  for  1905  being  $152,826,000,  in  round  num- 
bers, and  the  estimated  percentage  of  fourth-class  revenue  being  4 
per  cent,  how  much  should  be  deducted  from  this  total  revenue  pro- 
vided the  rate  on  the  fourth-class  matter  had  been  8  cents  instead 
of  16  cents? 

Mr.  Madden.  If  the  revenue  from  fourth-class  matter  is  4  per  cent 
of  the  total  revenue  and  the  postage  rate  is  cut  in  two,  then  the 
revenue  would  be  just  one-half  if  the  quantity  remained  the  same; 
but  as  a  matter  of  tact 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  quantity,  I  am  basing  upon 
the  revenue  received  for  1905. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures  without  figuring  it  out. 

Mr.  Snapp.  It  would  reduce  the  revenue  from  fourth-class  matter 
one-half,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes ;  but  we  have  fourth-class  matter  now  carried  at 
that  one-half  rate,  so  it  would  not  reduce  it  one-half,  as  your  ques- 
tion was. 

Mr.  Snapp.  WTiat  fourth-class  matter  is  now  carried  at  third-class 
rates  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  As  stated  before,  seeds,  scions,  bulbs,  cuttings,  plants, 
etc.,  are  carried  at  third-class  rate,  although  they  are  fourth-class 
matter. 

Mr.  Snapp.  AMiat  per  cent  of  the  entire  fourth-class  matter  would 
that  be? 

Mr.  Madden.  0.41  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Practically  not  enough,  then,  to  take  into  consideration 
in  making  a  rough  estimate  of  the  kind  I  have  aftked,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Well,  it  is  something  to  be  considered  when  vou  con- 
sider the  extent  of  the  service ;  yes,  1  per  cent  of  the  mail  is  a  tre- 
mendous amount. 

Mr.  Snapp.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  class  of  fourth- 
class  matter  that  passes  through  the  mails  at  8  cents  per  pound  is  only 
about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  fourth-class  matter  ? 
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Mf.  Madden.  No;  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  all. 
Mr.  Snapp.  Of  all  the  mail? 
Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Based  upon  your  report  of  the  receipts  from  all  sources 
during  the  fiscal  year  1905,  being  $152,826,000  in  round  numbers,  can 
you  calculate  what  the  difference  would  be  if  fourth-class  matter 
should  be  carried  at  8  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  can  calculate  it,  but  I  could  not  do  it  in  my  head. 
Mr.  Snapp.  Can  you  give  us  now  a  rough  estimate  of  the  amount? 
Mr.  Madden.  I  don't  think  I  could  give  you  a  safe  estimate  or  any- 
vrhere  near  it. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Can  not  you  give  it  within  a  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Madden.  Well,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  figure  that  out  as  well 

as  I  can  from  the  figures  given,  if  the  fourth-class  matter  yields 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  can,  but  I  have  no  way  of  getting  it  into  the  record 
except  through  you,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  appear  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Madden.  Well,  put  it  this  way,  then.  Of  the  total  revenue 
received  we  estimate  that  4  per  cent  of  it  was  received  on  fourth-class 
matter.  Now,  if  that  were  cut  in  two  the  revenue  would  be  reduced 
that  amount. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Now,  figuring  it  in  your  head,  4  per  cent  of  $152,000,- 
000  is  $6,000,000,  in  round  numbers.     To  cut  that  in  two,  if  the  rate 
should  be  reduced  from  10  to  8  cents  per  pound,  would  reduce  it 
about  $3,000,000,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  Madden.  Yas. 

Mr.  Snapp.  So  that  the  difference  in  the  revenue  derived  in  the 
fiscal  year  1905  from  fourth-class  matter,  if  the  rate  had  been  reduced 
from  IG  to  8  cents  per  pound,  would  have  decreased  the  total  receipts 
from  all  sources  by  something  like  $3,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  a  fair  way  to  look  at  it.  The 
reduction  in  the  rate  would  increase  the  quantity  unquestionably, 
and  it  would  distribute  itself  all  over  the  service  to  the  extent  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  be  handled  probably  without  any 
increase  of  force. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  expected  you  to  say  that,  because  you  made  that  same 
statement  in  the  hearings  in  1905;  but  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
this  fact.  It  seems  to  oe  conceded  now  that  the  cost  for  carrying 
and  distributing  mail  is  practically  8  cents  per  pound.  That  being 
the  case,  the  rate  on  third-class  matter  now  just  about  pays  the  cost 
to  the  Government  of  carrying  and  delivering  the  mail.  If  the 
fourth-class  rate  should  be  reduced  from  16  cents  to  8  cents  per 
pound  it' would  all  be  carried  then  at  8  cents  a  pound,  estimated  to 
be  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  and  delivering  the  mail.  That  being 
the  case,  how  would  the  iiicrease  that  you  anticipate  in  fourth-class 
matter  be  of  anj^  benefit  to  the  Government  in  adding  to  its  revenue? 
Mr.  Madden.  The  answer  is  this:  That  instead  of  calculating  that 
the  Government  gets  an  even  8  cents  a  pound  upon  third-class  matter, 
it  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  get  an  average  of  anout  12  cents  a  pound, 
by  reason  of  the'  fractions.  The  rate  of  postage  is  1  cent  for  each 
2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  and  there  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
20  cents  perhaps  paid  on  a  pound,  because  of  the  number  of  pieces  in 
a  pound,  and  the  Government  gains  on  the  fractions.  Now,  that  is 
true  of  fourth-class  matter;  it  is  not  sent  in  even  pounds;  it  is  sent 
in  fractions,  and  the  Government  gains  whenever  a  package  is  over, 
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however  small,  the  excessive  amount  of  the  limit  for  the  unit  of 
weight.  That  would  apply  to  fourth-class  matter,  just  as  it  now 
applies  to  third-class  matter,  and  we  now  have  a  percentage  of  that 
fourth-class  matter  carried  at  the  third-class  rates  under  those  same 
conditions. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Then,  are  we  to  understand  from  that  that  you 
regard  it  as  a  safe  proposition  to  change  your  rates  on  the  anticipa- 
tion that  we  are  going  to  regain  enough  to  recoup  ourselves  by  the 
fractions  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Not  by  the  fractions  alone,  no;  but  by  the  increase 
in  volume  that  will  spread  itself  throughout  the  service  and  which 
will  be  introduced  into  the  mails 

Mr.  (tardner.  On  that  increase  of  volume  I  want  to  ask  some 
questions.  We  find  in  this  committee,  so  far  as  my  impressions  go, 
that  every  year  the  various  bureaus  come  in  and  ask  for  an  increase 
of  force;  the  appropriation  grows  from  year  to  year;  we  ask  for  a 
reason  for  that  increase;  there  is  but  one  answer  ever  made  a  basis 
for  it,  and  that  is  the  increase  in  the  business. 

Now,  when  we  are  to  make  appropriations  we  are  taught  here  by 
the  experienced  officials  of  the  Department  that  the  increase  of  the 
business  means  increased  expense,  but  when  a  proposition  for  a  change 
of  classifications  or  some  other  recommendation  like  that  for  the 
rural  delivery  throughout  the  country  have  come  in  then  it  is  always 
justified  on  the  ground  that  contradicts  the  whole  theory  on  which 
our  proposition  is  based,  to  wit,  that  it  will  be  of  no  greater  cost  to 
the  Government. 

To  leave  the  illustration  out  of  the  record,  I  want  to  be  able  to 
reconcile  the  two  contentions  uniformly  niade  for  two  separate  pur- 
poses in  my  alleged  mind. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  want  to  know  whether  it  is  a  safe  business 
proposition 

Mr.  Gardner.  No;  I  want  to  be  able  to  reconcile  the  increased 
appropriations  every  year  for  the  reasons  taught  us  by  the  officials 
oi  the  Departments  as  sound  and  fundamental — ^that  the  increase  of 
the  business  means  an  increase  of  cost — with  the  other  proposition 
that  when  a  recommendation  is  made  for  a  change  of  rates  to  a 
lower  amount  in  which  we  are  going  to  recoup  by  an  increase  in  the 
business  we  are  then  taught  that  tnat  business  is  not  going  to  cost 
the  Government  anything.  Now,  one  or  the  other,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
wronff,  and  if  wo  are  making  these  vast  appropriations  on  a  false 
basis  let  us  get  around  to  a  right  one. 

Mr.  Madden.  Well,  my  answer,  Mr.  Gardner,  is  that  we  know  as 
much  now  as  we  can  ever  know  as  to  the  effects  upon  the  revenues 
of  reducing  the  rate  on  fourth-class  matter.  We  are  now  just  as 
well  able  to  estimate  the  effect  as  we  can  ever  be.  Primarily,  the 
postal  service  is  for  the  people,  for  their  convenience.  The  fourth- 
class  mail  matter,  now  constituting  only  4  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of  the 
w^eight  of  the  mails,  a  portion  of  mat  is  already  carried  at  the  third- 
class  rate 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  would  like  you  to  explain  the  authority  as  you  go 
iilong. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  act  of  Congi'ess  is  the  authority. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Are  you  safe  in  saying  that  primarily  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  post-office  was  for  the  convenience  of  the  people? 
That  is  a  broad  term. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  maj^  be  subject  to  modification. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Was  it  not  solely  for  the  purpose  of  communication, 
and  was  merchandising  through  the  mail  thought  of — was  such  a 
thing  thought  of? 

Mr.  Madden.  No;  I  can  not  say  so,  except  that  we  are  now  pro- 
ceeding on  the  theory  that  the  service  is  for  the  people,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  carry  merchandise  at  all  we  ought  to  carry  it  at  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rates  and  give  a  fair  service,  and  not  make  the  pretext  of 
accepting  merchandise  and  then  bar  it  out  by  raising  the  rate  so 
high  that  it  is  prohibitory. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  effect,  reducing  the  rate  on  fourth-class  matter  one- 
half  is  equivalent  to  doubling  the  rate  limit,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  did  not  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  regard  the  reduction  of  first-class 
letter  postage  from  2  cents  to  1  cent  as  resulting  in  such  an  increased 
volume  of  first-class  mail  as  to  compensate  for  the  loss  on  postage? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  certainly  should  not.  When  the  rate  was  reduced 
from  3  cents  to  2  cents  it  was  upon  that  recommendation,  based  upon 
that  explanation,  and  it  did  materialize,  for  the  volume  of  first-class 
matter  was  increased  so  that  it  made  up  the  deficiency  in  the  revenye 
in  a  very  short  time  after — I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  time. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  expnect  a  reduction  of  rate  on 
fourth-class  matter  by  one-half  to  result  in  such  an  increased  volume 
that  compensates  for  the  loss  of  postage,  while  you  would  not  expect 
the  same  result  if  you  reduce  first-class  postage? 

Mr.  Madden.  Because  we  are  carrying  all  the  letter  mail  matter 
now  that  anybody  wants  to  send — it  is  not  at  a  prohibitory  rate; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  fourth-class  matter  it  is  a  prohibitory  rate. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  would  be  no  letters  written  simply 
because  they  could  go  at  a  1-cent  rate? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say  not  many  in  addition — for  instance,  for 
illustration,  here  is  a  blotter  [exhibiting]  that  is  going  through  the 
mails  which  is  subject  to  1  cent  an  ounce  postage,  16  cents  a  pound. 
There  is  a  large  insurance  establishment  in  New  York  which  sends 
out  blotters  to  advertise,  and  they  print  on  one  side  an  advertisement 
of  their  company.  We  still  charge  them  at  the  merchandise  rate,  be- 
cause they  are  blotters,  and  we  lose  in  revenue  right  there,  because  it 
goes  by  express.     They  would  go  in  the  mails  at  the  cheaper  rate. 

The' Chairman.  I  tinderstand  when  they  print  their  advertisement 
on  the  blotter  you  exact  a  different  rate  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No  ;  we  still  charge  them  the  same  rate,  because  it  is 
still  a  blotter. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  are  those  blotters  distributed  when  they  are 
received  at  the  express  company's  office  at  the  point  of  destination  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  through  their  local  agents. 

Mr.  Snapp.  It  strikes  me  you  do  not  distinguish  between  the  cost 
of  the  service  and  the  revenue  to  the  Government  when  you  say  that 
the  Government  loses  the  carrying  of  that  class  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  loses  on  all  that  that  can  be  carried  at  a  less  rate 
by  any  other  mode  of  conveyance, 
p  o  A— 06  M 26 
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Mr.  SxAPP.  But  if  Congress  were  to  reduce  the  rate  so  that  could 
be  sent  at  the  8-cents-a-pound  rate,  the  fact  that  the  Government 
carried  it  would  not  really  add  anything  to  its  revenue,  as  it  would 
cost  all  it  received  for  carrying  it? 

Mr.  Madden.  No;  I  have  explained  that.  The  Government  makes 
that  up  in  the  fractions;  the  average  is  greater  than  8  cents  per 
pound ;  it  gets  more  than  8  c^its  per  pound  revenue. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  may  have  explained  it  satisfactorily  to  yourself, 
but  not  to  me. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  know  there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  that  will 
not  see. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Your  answer  seems  to  me  to  apply  this  irresistibly, 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  Government  to  reduce  a  mail  rate  to  an 
extent  that  it  will  take  bulbs  and  like  things  out  of  the  express  and 
put  them  in  the  mail.  You  say  we  now  lose  because  they  now  go  by 
express. 

Mr.  Madden.  We  lose  the  carriage  of  that,  and  therefore  the 
revenue. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  is  not  the  point,  loss  of  the  carriage ;  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  loss  of  profit.  We  are  not  hunting  for 
opportunities  to  increase  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Madden.  No;  but  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  profit  on  one 
class  of  mail  matter  to  pay  for  another  there  is  a  question  of  pro- 
priety there. 

Mr.  Gardner.  No;  but  your  illustration  means — it  must  mean — 
that  with  the  establishment  of  a  rate  that  would  bring  back  that  busi- 
ness the  Government  would  be  a  gainer. 

Mr.  Madden.  In  volume. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  not  in  profit? 

Mr.  Madden.  There  would  be  the  profit ;  if  it  costs  8  cents  a  pound 
to  handle  it  the  profit  that  would  come  from  the  fractions  would 
make  the  Government  a  gainer. 

Mr.  Gardner.  But  that  is  now  going  by  express.  You  fix  a  rate  to 
take  that  from  the  express  and  put  it  back  in  the  Department,  and 
then  you  assume  that  you  will  get  it  again.  That  means  that  the 
Government  can  fix  a  rate  that  will  take  a  certain  class  of  business 
on  any  very  common  and  cheap  article  from  the  express  companies 
and  still  make  a  profit  on  it;  it  must  mean  that,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  think  so;  T  do  not  look  at  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Then  why  do  you  want  it  back?  A\Tiy  do  you  want 
a  rate  that  will  take  it  away  from  the  express  companies  if  you  are  not 
going  to  make  money  on  it? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  care  who  it  takes  away  from.  I  am  talking 
about  making  a  service  to  accommodate  the  public  and  getting  a  fair 
postage  rate  for  the  service  rendered.  If  we  carry  bulbs  at  8  cents 
a  pound  even  Ave  will  not  lose  anything  according  to  the  figures,  while 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  will  gain,  bec^ause  of  so  many  small  packages 
being  sent  upon  which  more  postage  will  be  paid  than  is  really  neces- 
sary, you  might  say,  to  carry  it,  if  we  could  split  it  up  according  to 
the  exact  weight. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Would  you  then  extend  the  service  in  such  a  way  as 
to  carry  any  and  all  articles  by  mail,  providing  it  could  be  clone 
without  a  loss  ? 
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Mr.  Madden.  What  is  that  question? 

Mr.  SxAPP.  Assuming  that  the  people  wanted  it  done. 

Mr.  Madden.  What  is  that  question  ? 

(The  question  was  repeated  by  the  stenographer.) 

Mr.  Madden.  In  answer  to  that  question  I  will  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  fair  to  charge  an  excessive  rate  on  one  class  of 
matter  in  order  to  carry  another  class  at  less  than  the  cost  of  carriage. 

Mr.  (tardner.  Assuming,  then 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  take  it,  then,  that  you  do  not  desire  to  answ^er  the 
question. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  an  answer. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Take  that  answer.  Assuniing,  then,  that  we  are 
charging  more  for  something  than  it  is  costing;  that,  in  the  light  of 
your  answer,  is  charging  a  profit  on  one  class  of  matter  to  meet  a 
deficit  on  another  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (rARDNER.  Your  proposition,  then,  for  the  reduction  of  postage 
to  somewhere  near  the  cost  point  on  these  articles  is  in  your  mmd  the 
necessary  corollary  of  the  raising  of  prices  on  the  articles  that  go  to 
create  the  deficit? 

Mr.  Madden.  Not  exactly;  T  have  explained  previously  that  ac- 
cording to  the  best  estimates  that  can  be  made,  reduction  of 'rate  on 
so  much  of  the  fourth-class  matter  which  is  now  carried  at  the  rate 
of  a  cent  an  ounce,  estimating  the  probable  increase  of  volume  and 
the  distribution  throughout  the  service,  that  the  loss  of  revenue  from 
cutting  the  rate  in  two  would  be  made  up,  and  the  percentage  of 
increase  is  not  sufficient  to  appreciably  aflfect  the  equipment  of  the 
service. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  will  drop  that  subject,  then,  because  I  do  not  think 
we  are  gaining  much.  When  you  make  one  change,  that  within  itself 
would  have  little  appreciable  effect  on  the  service.  One  magazine  at 
the  low  rate  may  have  but  little  appreciable  effect  on  the  service,  but 
.  thert*  are  recommendations  coming  in  from  all  the  bureaus,  none  of 
which  has  any  great  appreciable  effect  on  the  service,  as  one  drop  of 
water  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  a  river;  but  still  it  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  these  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  increase  of  the  service 
that  at  last  results  in  the  increase  of  appropriations  here.  It  would 
be  pretty  difficult,  would  it  not,  to  pick  out  any  one  thing  that  has  the 
appreciable  effect  on  the  increase  of  cost  in  the  service,  but  each 
thing  is  a  part  of  all  these  things  that  do  result  in  many  millions  of 
added  cost  every  year. 

The'  Chairman.*^  If  there  are  no  other  questions  we  will  close  this 
inquiry  so  far  as  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  is  con- 
cerned, and,  Mr.  Madden,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  l.'iO  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  February  7,  1906,  to  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Table  asked  for  by  Mr.  Snapp  on  page  351 : 

Proposals  for  adhesive  postage  stamps,  1902-1006. 
[Price  per  thousand.] 


Cluaaiflcation  of  bids. 


Item  1.  Ordinary  stamps  for  use  of  the  public 

Item  2.  Postaife-due  stamps 

Items.  Special-delivery  stamps 

Item  4.  Books  of  stamps  (exclusive  of  the  stamiis  bound  therein,  which 
are  included  in  item  1): 

12«tamp8ize 

24-6tampsize 

48-BtampBize 


American 
Bank  Note 
Company. 


90.057 
.066 
.12 


8.00 
4.25 
5.40 


Committee  on  the  Post- Office  and  Post-Roads, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday  Morning^  Februat^  7,  1906, 

Subcommittee  called  to  order  at  10.40  a.  m. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  P.  V.  DE  GRAW,  FOURTH  ASSISTANT  POST- 
MASTER.0EKERAL,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  MR.  WM.  £.  COCHRAN, 
PURCHASING  AGENT. 

The  Chairman  (Hon.  Jesse  Overstreet).  \ye  wil  take  up  the  items 
under  the  office  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  The 
first  it-em  is  for  stationery  for  the  postal  service.  This  is  an  entirely 
new  item,  and  in  it  are  grouped  a  numljer  of  items  which  have  here- 
tofore appeared  as  separate  ones  in  different  parts  of  the  bill.  Was^ 
that  item,  in  its  present  form,  prepared  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  it  was  prepared? 

Mr.  De  Graw\  Under  the  reorganization,  I  think  it  was  prepared 
in  the  office  of  the  chief  clerk ;  that  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  explain  the  various  features 
of  that  item? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  think  I  can  do  that  to  your  satisfaction.  I  have 
prepared  some  matter  here  in  explanation  of  them,  and  I  think  it 
would  facilitate  the  explanation  if  I  should  give  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  on  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  De  Graw\  By  a  recent  order  oi  the  Postmaster-General  there 
was  transferred  to  the  division  of  supplies  all  sections  of  other  bu- 
reaus and  divisions  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  issue  of  supplies, 
and  the  administration  of  such  portions  of  appropriations  as  were 
theretofore  expended  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Department, 
as  distinguished  from  allowances  made  to  postmasters.  Pursuant  to 
this  order  allotments  have  been  made  from  the  appropriations  af- 
fected covering  the  amounts  estimated  to  be  rec[uired  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  fiscal  year.  This  condition  necessitated  a 
rearrangement   and  consolidation   of     the    items  of  appropriation 
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required  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  which  destroys,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  value  of  comparison  generally  afforded  between  the  appropria- 
tions for  one  year  and  the  estimates  for  the  following  year. 

Stationery  far  pontal  sere  ice. — In  the  ei>timates  submitted  the  item 
of  stationery  for  the  postal  service  has  been  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  official,  registry,  and  dead-letter 
envelopes,  making  a  total  of  $314,000  for  these  items.  The  current 
appropriation  for  stationerv  for  the  postal  service  is  $65,000  and 
that  for  official  registrv  ancU dead-letter  envelopes  is  $206,000.  The 
consolidated  estimate  for  these  items  involves  an  increase  of  $20,000 
for  stationery  and  $28,000  for  official  envelopes,  etc.  The  increase  in 
the  estimate  for  stationery  is  made  necessary  bv  the  growth  of  the 
service  and  the  fact  that  under  the  present  rulings  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  following  items,  heretofore  supplied  from  otheu  appropria- 
tions, must  hereafter  l)e  paid  for  out  of  the  appropriation  for  station- 
ery, viz :  Stationery  for  the  money -order  service,  the  mail-bag  repair 
^hop,  the  office  of  the  General  Superintenc  mt  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Servnce;  carbon  paper,  ribbons,  stamp  racks,  etc.,  for  the  money- 
order  service,  and  postal  account  books. 

The  estimated  increase  of  $23,000  for  registry  envelopes,  etc.,  was 
originally  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Stamps  of  the  Office  of  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  is  based  upon  an  estimated 
increase  in  the  service  of  ten  per  cent.  However,  since  the  estimate 
for  the  latter  increase  was  prepared  a  careful  review  of  expenditures 
for  the  past  fiscal  year  and  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  vear  has 
been  made,  and  in  view  of  the  economies  practiced  and  the  fact  that 
the  contract  now  in  force,  which  will  extend  to  June  30,  1907,  will 
enable  the  Department  to  purchase  envelopes  of  this  character  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  heretofore,  the  estimate  for  official  registry  and 
dead-letter  envelopes  may  safely  be  reduced  from  $229,000  to  $200,000, 
or  $6,000  less  than  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This 
w^ould  reduce  the  consolidated  estimate  for  stationerv,  etc.,  from 
$314,000  to  $285,000,  ^yhich,  I  am  sure,  will  be  sufficient.^ 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  the  provision  in  this  item  for 
printing  under  the  authority  of  the  Post-Omce  Department  of  penalty 
envelopes  used  by  the  Executive  Departments,  please  say  what  is  the 
present  method  of  printing  those. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  There  was  a  law  passed 
in  1895  requiring  the  Postmaster-General  to  contract  for  all  official 
envelopes  used  by  his  own  and  all  other  Departments.  Since  that 
time  that  has  been  done.  This  is  a  one-year  contract  under  the  law. 
The  Departments  pay  for  their  own  envelopes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  chai>ge  in  language  is  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  an  extension  of  the  contract,  not  a  change  of 
practice  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Not  quite  that.  The  Post-Office  Department  is  the 
only  department  that  avails  itself  of  two  envelope  contracts.  We  get 
the  envelopes  for  the  Department  proper  out  of  this  general  depart- 
mental contract;  and  there  is  also  another  contract  that  we  have  for 
the  postal  service,  and  that  runs  for  one  year  also.  That  contract 
requires  a  very  great  outlay  in  the  w^ay  of  a  plant — ^special  machinery, 
etc. — so  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  excepting  the  man  who  has  the 
equipment  to  bid  on  it  for  a.  term  of  one  year. 
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The  machinery  required  to  make  the  special  registry  envelope  is 
quite  complicated  and  very  expensive,  and  we  thought  it  would  be 
good  administration  to  combine  the^^e  two  contracts  and  to  authorize 
a  contract  for  a  term  of  four  years,  because  in  that  way  we  might  get 
sqme  bids  from  others  than  the  one  who  holds  the  present  contract. 
On  the  last  letting  for  the  service  envelope  the  present  contractor  was 
the  only  bidder. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  contract  expires  June  30,  1907? 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  for  the  general#departmental  contract. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  item  if  adopted  would  authorize  an 
extension  of  the  contract  for  a  period  of  six  months? 

Mr.  Cochran.  So  as  to  have  them  expire  at  the  same  time,  and  then 
we  could  combine  the  two,  and  begin  together. 

The  Chairman.  Then  under  this  authority,  if  it  should  become  a 
law,  they  would  simply  make  one  contract  for  two  purposes,  and  the 
various  Departments  would  continue  to  pay  from  their  appropriations 
for  the  supplies  which  they  used  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Just  the  same  as  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  would  be  charged  against  the  postal 
appropriation  only  what  it  uses  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Ves,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  amount  included  in  this  item  of  appro- 
priation is  only  for  use  during  the  next  fiscal  year  for  supplies  of 
this  character  for  the  postal  service? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  proviso  on 
page  40  of  this  particular  bill^  which  reads:  ''Provided,  That  no 
envelope  furnished  by  the  Government  shall  contain  any  business 
address  or  advertisement."  You  understand  that  under  the  author- 
ity given  to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  he  contracts 
for  me  printing  of  stamped  envelopes  for  sale  to  the  public,  and  this 
proviso  would  put  a  limitation  upon  that  contract.  Was  that  un- 
derstood at  the  time  it  was  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  the  law  now.  I  think  I  can  find  it  in  the 
statutes.  You  will  not  find  it  in  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations. 
It  is  in  the  Twenty-eighth  Statutes,  at  page  024.  The  act  was  passed 
January  12,  1895.'   I  will  read  it.     (Reads:) 

The  Postm.iPter-Oeiiernl  shaU  contract  for  aU  envelopes,  stamped  or  other- 
wise, designett  for  sale  to  the  public,  or  for  use  by  his  own  or  other  Departments, 
and  may  contract  for  them  to  be  plain  or  with  such  printed  matter  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Department  makiuK  re<niisition  therefor:  Pnniflcd,  That  no 
envelope  furnished  by  the  Government  shall  contain  any  business  address  or 
advertisement. 

The  Chairman.  Section  130  of  Ihe  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
contains  the  following  language  with  reference  to  printing  of  en- 
velopes : 

But  no  stani] >od  envelopes  furnished  l)y  the  ODvernnient  shall  coTitain  any 
lithographing  or  engi-aving.  nor  any  printing  (or  advertisement)  excf»i>t  a  printed 
reipiest  to  return  the  letter  to  the  writer. 

Now,  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  his  statement  be- 
fore this  committee  a  few  days  ago,  complained  that  this  language 
to  which  I  have  just  drawn  your  attention,  would  put  such  a  limi- 
tation upon  him  m  the  printing  of  these  envelopes  as  would  forbid 
him  from  printing  the  return  request. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  Well,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  he  did  so,  be- 
cause liis  chief  clerk  talked  this  matter  over  with  me,  and  I  called  his 
attention  to  this  statute  which  I  have  read. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  language  which  I  have  read  frojn  the 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  been  amended  by  the  act  you  read? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  don't  know ;  though  it  is  possible  that  it  repeals  it. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  mean  to  apply  this  language  to  official 
envelopes  and  not  in  anywise  to  change  the  law  relative  to  stamped 
envelopes. 

Mr.  Coc:hran.  That  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  the  word  '"  official "  w^ere  inserted  before 
the  word  ''  envelope,"  so  that  it  would  read  "  no  official  envelope," 
how  would  that  do  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all.  My  purpose  was 
simply  to  combine  the  present  laws.  I  only  wanted  to  get  authority 
to  extend  this  contract  for  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  considered,  much  less  requested,  any 
change  in  the  law  relative  to  the  printing  of  stamped  envelopes  for 
sale  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  had  no  such  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  we  inserted  the  word,"  official  "  before  the 
word  "  envelope  "  wouldn't  it  cover  completely  what  you  do  want? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  not  this  proviso  here  at  the  end  of  this  section, 
that  no  envelope  furnished  by  the  Government  shall  contain  any  busi- 
ness address  or  advertisement,  not  have  relation  to  both  official  envel- 
opes for  sale  to  the  public  and  be  a  limitation  as  to  both  ? 

The  Chairman.  1  think  that  is  a  good  point.  Might  not  that  refer 
to  stamped  envelopes  for  sale  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  could  hardly  say.  I  simply  wanted  to  provide  for 
a  four-year  contract. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  permit  the  printing  of  adver- 
tisements on  stamped  envelopes,  but  we  do  want  to  allow  the  printing 
of  the  return  card.  Here  is  the  difficulty.  Supposing  this  language 
were  adopted  in  law  just  as  you  have  recommended  it,  and  then  you 
contracted  for  printing  of  stamped  envelopes  for  sale  to  the  public. 
I  doubt  if  under  this  language  a  man,  after  he  has  bought  his  envel- 
opes, could  put  any  advertisement  on  them,  because  you  say  "  that  no 
envelope  furnished  by  the  Government  shall  contain  any  business 
address  or  advertisement."  It  would  prevent  an  individual,  after  he 
had  made  the  purchase,  from  printing  his  return  card  on  it? 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  might  be  so.  I  did  not  wish  to  make  another 
change  in  the  law,  but  simply  to  arrange  for  the  term  of  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  But  haven't  you  made  a  change  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  should  buy  10,000  stamped  envelopes  from 
the  postmaster  of  New  York,  could  I,  under  that  language,  print  a 
business  card  or  advertisement  upon  those  envelopes  after  purchase? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  that  no  envelopes  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  contain  it. 

Mr.  Hedge.  The  man  can  do  as  he  pleases  after  he  buys  the 
envelope. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  question. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  chairman  in  that 
construction. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  this  statute  has  been  construed  to  mean  that 
it  prevents  the  printing  of  anything  excepting  the  street  and  number 
of  the  man  doing  busmess.  As  I  understand  it,  under  the  present 
I'egulation  you  can  not  give  any  intimation  of  the  character  of  the 
business  of  the  firm  or  individual. 

The  Chairman.  As  we  have  your  construction  of  it,  the  committee 
can  take  that  up  later  and  complete  it 

You  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Cochran,  that  this  appropriation  for 
stationery  for  the  postal  service  includes  the  expense  of  the  contracts 
for  stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  On,  no,  sir;  it  does  not 

The  Chairman.  This  language  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
solidating those  two  items  and  extending  this  one  contract? 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  all.  It  extends  to  two  contracts,  the  general 
departmental  envelope  contract  and  our  own  service  contract,  not 
the  stamped  envelopes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  .words,  the  appropriation  of  $285,000 
which  you  request  is  covered  by  the  language:  "For  stationery  for 
the  postal  service,  including  all  money-order  offices,  of  which  not 
exceeding  $229,000  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  official  registry 
and  dead- letter  envelopes?  " 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  alludes  exclusively 
to  the  consolidation  of  these  contracts,  and  extensions? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Referring  again  to  the  envelopes  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  public,  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  proviso,  that  no  envel- 
opes furnished  by  the  Government  shall  contain  any  business  address 
or  advertisement,  simply  this,  that  the  Government  in  furnishing 
a  stamped  envelope  will  simply  furnish  the  plain  envelope  with  the 
stamp  on  it,  and  without  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
to  interfere  with  the  purchaser  having  his  business  address  or  any- 
thing else  he  may  wish  printed  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  purpose  of  the  Department  probably  was  to 
simply  have  the  address  on  there,  so  that  they  would  be  enabled  to 
return  it  if  it  should  not  be  delivered;  that  nothing  should  be  put 
on  it  which  would  indicate  the  character  of  the  business  or  furnish 
any  advertisement. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  If  the  party  did  not  have  a  lock  box,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  would  not  this  proviso  prohibit  the  name  going  on? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  it  has  not  been  permissible  to  put  anything 
on  that  would  indicate  the  character  of  business. 

Mr.  FiNi^Y.  I  am  satisfied  that  that  has  been  true  in  the  practice 
of  the  Department  heretofore.  Then  is  not  the  language  of  this 
proviso  unfortunate  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  it  is,  but  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  at  liberty 
to  change  it,  being  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  not  the  particular  reason  for  this  that  it  takes 
the  Government  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  printing  busine-ss, 
and  out  of  competition  with  the  printing  concerns  of  the  country 
generally  ? 
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Mr.  Cochran.  I  suspect  that  that  was  it,  although  I  have  no  pos- 
itive information.  I  know  that  outside  establishments  do  say  that 
the  Government  has  no  business  to  print  envelopes  or  furnish  them, 
that  they  should  furnish  only  stamps. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  understand  your  recommendation,  it  in  no  way 
seeks  to  abrogate  the  printing  of  the  return-card  privilege  on  em- 
bossed envelopes  as  authorized  under  the  law  of  1895? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No  such  purpose  or  intention. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  do  not  so  reconmiend  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  suppose  the  reason  why  the  Government  under- 
took the  furnishing  of  the  embossed  envelopes  was  to  aid  the  mer- 
chants in  dispatchiujg  large  quantities  of  mailable  matter,  so  that  they 
would  not  have  to  affix  individual  stamps  to  each  envelope  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Pr)bibly  that  is  it.  It  has  been  in  existence  a 
long  time,  ai  d  I  do  lot  know  what  the  original  purpose  was. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  method  of  print- 
ing these  embossed  envelopes  with  the  return  card  on  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Well,  I  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  machinery  used  for 
printing  return  cards  and  embossed  sheets  and  mucilaging  them? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  price  which  the 
envelope  concerns  charge  for  the  printing  of  these  return  cards,  a 
minimum  rate  of  5  cents  a  thousand  when  furnished  in  quantities  of 
100,000? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  the  best  rate  we  could  get  under  the  depart- 
mental contract  is  10  cents  a  thousand ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  w'hat? 

Mr.  Cochran.  For  all  the  printing  on  the  envelope,  including  the 
penalty  clause.  That  is  usually  printed  with  the  name  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Without  regard  to  the  volume  that  is  ordered  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Of  course  we  get  that  rate  on  the  large  quantities 
now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  the  contract  provide  the  rate  for  the  respective 
quantities? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir;  in  our  advertisements  and  specifications 
we  say  that  the  probable  quantity  is  to  be  so  many  thousand,  or 
million,  on  which  the  different  bidders  will  fix  a  price  for  plain  and 

Erinted.  On  the  very  large  items  we  get  a  price  of  the  difference 
Btween  the  plain  envelopes  and  the  envelopes  printed,  which  is  10 
cents  a  thousand.  But  on  the  very  large  envelopes  the  difference 
runs  up  to  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  a  separate  rate  pro- 
vided for  printing  in  different  Quantities  these  embossed  envelopes? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  embossed  envelopes ;  it  is 
the  service  envelopes  and  the  departmental. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  was  trying  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  printing  of  the  return  card  under  the  contract  now  existing  is 
the  minimum  amount. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Very  small  indeed. 

Mr.  Staf^rd.  As  compared  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  ? 
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Mr.  Cochran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  many  styles  and  sizes  of  envelopes  do  the  Govern- 
ment sell  to  the  public?  ' 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  should  say  al)out  20. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Can  you  furnish  for  insertion  in  the  record  a  state- 
ment showing  the  cost  of  each  kind  of  envelope  furnished  to  the 
public  and  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  will  ask  the  Third  Assistant  to  do* that;  I  would 
have  to  get  it  from  him,  as  it  is  under  his  administration. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  contract  was  made 
through  your  department. 

Mr..  Cochran.  I  have  made  no  contract.  The  contract  in  force 
now  was  made  (iefore  my  office  was  established.  But  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  get  that  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  each  of  the  several  Departments  pay  the  con- 
tractor who  furnishes  these  official  envelopes  simply  the  contract 
price  ? 

Mr.  Cx>chran.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  receipt  by  each  of  the  several  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Departments,  of  tlie  various  envelopes  is  accom- 
panied by  payments  from  the  various  Departments  of  their  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  entire  part. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes ;  it  pays  for  exactly  what  it  gets. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  would  like  to  have  that  statement  show  the  cost,  or 
the  selling  price,  to  the  public  of  printed  and  unprinted. 

Mr.  C/Ochran.  Are  you  speaking  of  stamped  envelopes? 

Mr.  Snapp.  Stamped  envelopes  solely. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir;  all  right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  determines  the  quality  of  the  envelope  that  is 
furnished  for  the  use  of  the  respective  Departments,  the  size  of  them, 
and  the  quantities  needed  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  Postinaster-Cjeheral,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  asks 
each  Department  for  suggestions  as  to  the  quantities,  the  different 
sizes,  and  the  qualities.  The  last  committee  on  award  on  this  contract 
suggested  that  before  the  next  contract  was  issued  a  representative 
from  each  Department  he  asked  to  meet  and  see  if  they  could  not 
eliminate  a  great  many  different  sizes,  to  get  them  down  to  the  stand- 
ard as  nearly  as  possible,  and  also  to  agree  on  the  quality  of  the 
paper.  That  conference  is  being  held  in  the  Department  now,  and 
repres(Mitatives  from  each  Government  Department  are  there,  as  well 
as  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Interstate  Compierce  Commis- 
sion, Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Public  Printer* 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  special  machinery  necessary  for  the 
making  and  preparing  of  the  Departmental  envelopes  used  in  the 
postal  service  other  than  the  registry  envelope  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No;  there  are  several  kinds  of  registry  envelopes. 
There  is  a  tag  envelope,  and  we  have  now^  an  outlook  enveloj^e.  I 
think  there  are  three  different  styles. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  understood  your  prior  testimony,  you  recom- 
mended the  termination  of  those  twct  r<mtracts  at  the  same  time  so 
that  they  might  be  let  to  the  same  bidder.  Where  w'ould  any  addi- 
tional competition  result  by  reason  of  the  consolidation  of  all  these 
envelope  contracts  under  one  specification  ? 
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Mr.  Cochran.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  letting  it  to  the  same 
bidder 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  did  not  wish  to  have  my  question  make  that  infer- 
ence, but  to  gain  competition  by  letting  it  to  one  and  the  same  bidder. 

Mr.  Cochran.  No  person  can  aiford  to  take  the  service  contracts 
for  a  year,  because  it  requires  a  very  expensive  plant  and  special 
machinery.  If,  however,  they  could  bid  on  it  for  four  years  I  think 
we  could  get  other  bids.  At  the  last  letting  there  was  but  one  bidder, 
the  present  contractor. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  for  the  service  envelopes? 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  service  envelopes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  envelopes  for  the  AVar  Department  are  furnished 
through  the  Post-Office  Department's  contracts,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes;  that  is,  through  the  contract  that  the  Post- 
master-General made.  He  furnishes  an  original  copy  of  each  en- 
velope contract  to  each  department,  and  when  they  get  the  contract 
they  simply  order  from  the  various  contractors,  and  the  Post-Office 
Department  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  When  the  War  Department  wishes  a  number  of  envel- 
opes, they  send  an  order  direct  to  the  person  having  the  contract; 
in  other  words,  one  contractor  furnishes  all  of  the  envelopes  for  all 
of  the  departments. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Of  a  certain  kind,  yes,  sir.  There  are,  I  think,  five 
different  contractors,  but  of  coui'se  there  are  a  great  many  items  in 
this  schedule,  and  there  was  not  any  one  contractor  that  got  all. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Could  a  system  he  devised  by  which  an  accurate  count 
could  be  kept  of  the  number  of  envelopes  used  in  each  department, 
so  as  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  mail  sent 
out  by  each  department? 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  could  ask  the  different  supply  divisions  to  tell 
you  what  the  consumption  of  envelopes  in  the  different  grades  is  of 
each  department.  Oi  course,  the  estimate  that  they  will  submit  to 
the  Postmaster-CJeneral  will  show  the  quantities  that  they  expect  to 
use  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  apply  to  what  we  understand  as  first- 
class  mail  only. 

Mr.  Chjchran.  P^ii^st-class  mail  only. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Will  that  show  the  numl)er  of  envelopes? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  At  present  you  have  no  definite  knowledge  as  to  the 
number  used  by  all  the  Departments  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No,  but  I  could  get  the  estimates  from  my  files  that 
they  put  in  last  year. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  i. would  like  to  have  that  go  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  How  voluminous  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  would  not  be  very  large. 

Estimate  of  Departments  for  envelopes  for  the  fiscal  j'ear  ending  June  30, 

1906. 

Total  for  all  Departments : 

Plain  2.0a3.000 

Printeii   C2,  509, 000 

Mr.  FiNiiEY.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  they  do  not  get  all  of  the 
penalty  envelopes  from  one  contractor? 
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Mr.  Cochran.  No,  sir ;  on  the  general  schedule  there  are  as  many  as 
five  contractors. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  No  firm  or  company  other  than  one  of  these  five  con- 
tractors furnishes  any  envelopes  to  the  Government,  do  they? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Not  supposed  to. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Well,  I  happen  to  know  of  one  Department  that  got 
an  envelope  outside  of  the  contract,  but  I  know  of  only  one. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  WTiat  was  the  amount  of  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  AVell,  it  was  very  small.  The  price  of  the  envelope 
was  rather  large,  but  the  quantity  used  was  not  very  great. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  vou  remember  the  amount  of  the  contract  in  dol- 
lars? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  anything  that  came  to  me,  but 
something  that  I  discovered  accidentally,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Department  was  called  to  the  statute. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  was  in  violation  of  law,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was,  to  make  a  con- 
tract of  that  kind,  although  there  is  a  decision  of  the  Comptroller  that 
if  exigencies  arise  in  the  Department  by  which  they  need  something 
not  under  these  contracts,  they  can  buy  them  in  the  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  would  be  then,  was  this  an  exigency? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Well,  if  some  special  case  should  arise,  they  would  be 
able  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  So  far  as  you  know  only  this  one  departure  has  been 
made? 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  the  only  one  I  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  has  not  \yeen  continued  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Last  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  different  qualities  of  material  are  con- 
tracted for  for  stationery  and  envelopes? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Well,  the  variety  is  quite  large. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  various  Departments,  in  making  their  esti- 
mate's, furnish  any  evidence  of  the  character  of  material  they  desire 
for  the  stationery  and  envelopes? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doe.s  the  Postmaster-General  or  the  Post-Office 
Department  always  accept  the  sample  from  the  various  Departments 
and  contract  for  Ihat  particular  quality  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  He  has  generally  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  impairment  of  the  service  if 
there  was  only  one  quality  of  this  character  of  stationery  covering 
the  letter  paper  and  envelopes  for  all  of  the  various  Executive 
Departments  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  We  are  trving  to  do  that  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn t  that  result  in  economy? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  A\Tio  has  the  control  in  determining  the  purchase 
of  supplies  of  letter  paper  and  envelopes  and  whom  they  may  be 
manufactured  by  ? 

Mr.  Cochran".  Each  Department  would  determine  as  to  the  letter 
paper. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  where  the  authority  is  lodged  in  the 
several  Departments,  or  is  it  lodged  in  the  Postmaster-General  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  is  for  the  envelopes,  but  not  for  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  as  many  different  qualities  in  material 
for  envelopes  as  for  letter  paper? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  have  you  the  authority,  in  perfecting  this 
contract,  to  determine  that  there  should  be  but  one  quality  of  mate- 
rial for  envelopes  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  the  Postmaster-General  might  do  that,  but 
it  would  be  a  rather  arbitrary  exercise  of  power. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  the  authority? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  he  has. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  reached  any  determination  as  to  what 
you  will  do  in  the  next  contract  in  recognizing  the  requests  for  cer- 
tain quality,  or  will  you  determine  it  for  yourself? 

Mr.  Cochran.  At  my  suggestion,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
last  committee  of  awards,  there  was  a  representative  from  each  De- 
partment and  each  Government  establishment  using  envelopes,  to 
meet  the  representative  of  the  Post-OfRce  Department.  That  con- 
ference has  been  in  session  for  several  days,  and  they  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  reach  an  agreement  and  get  standard  sizes  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  the  estimate  for  this  appropriation 
and  fixing  your  recommendation  at  $285,000,  what  did  you  take  as 
the  basis  of  your  estimate;  simply  the  recommendations  and  esti- 
mates from  the  various  Departments,  or  did  you  consider  the  quality 
of  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Cx)CHRAN.  I  did  not  make  the  estimate^^  at  all.  This  statute 
speaks  of  (jovernment  Departments  only,  and  it  does  not  necessarily 
include  the  Public  Printer,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  nor  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
suggestion  I  had  in  mind  was  that  possibly  we  might  put  after  the 
word  "  Departments  "'  the  words  "  other  Government  establishments." 
Of  course,  the  words  ''  independent  bureaus  "  might  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  points  would  you  suggest  the  addition  of 
that  language? 

Mr.  Cochran.  After  the  word  "  jurisdiction  "  on  page  39. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  named  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Government  Printer,  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.     Would  you  include  the  Library? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir;  the  Library  might  also  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  should  include  the  Government  Printer, 
would  it  cover  the  purchase  of  paper  for  the  printing  of  matter  under 
the  Government  Printer? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  simply  the  envelopes? 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  Public  Printer  utilizes  our  contracts  now,  but 
he  does  not  have  to,  but  simply  because  he  chooses  to. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  about  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  CvOCHRAN.  They  do  also. 

The  Chairman.  Who  furnishes  the  various  Departments  with  their 
letter  paper? 
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Mr.  Cochran.  I  do  not  know.  Each  Department  makes  its  own 
contract  for  stationery  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  bureaus  or  establishments  other  than  those 
now  provided  for  imder  the  law  avail  themselves  of  the  contract  for 
these  envelopes? 

Mr.  C\)CHRAN.  The  Public  Printer,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion.    I  do  not  know  of  any  others. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  A\Tiat  stationery  come.s  under  the  jurisdiction  of  your 
Bureau  ? 

Mr.  CocHiLXN.  Stationery  for  the  Post-Office  Department  and  for 
the  postal  service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  saving,  if  any,  have  you  been  able  to  effect  in 
the  purchase  of  stationery  within  the  last  year  or  two? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Well,  the  largest  one  item  of  stationery  was  in  the 
matter  of  wrapping  paper  for  facing  slips.  There  was  a  saving  in 
that  one  item  of  something  like  $10,000. 

Mr.  P^iNLEY.  You  know  nothing  of  the  prices  that  the  Departments, 
other  than  the  Post-Office  Department  and  the  postal  service,  pay 
for  their  stationery  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes;  there  is  a  table  showing  the  prices  in  my 
re])ort. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  On  page  11  of  your  report? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  De  Graw,  in  fixing  your  estimate  for  this 
appropriation,  $285,000,  did  you  give  any  consideration  to  uniformity 
of  quality  of  paper? 

Mr.  De  (traw.  The  (juality  which  the  supply  averaged  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  considered  in  making  that  up.  Of  course  that  was 
the  only  thing  we  could  do.  The  Commission  that  Mr.  Cochran  has 
spoken  about  is  directed  to  report  as  to  the  quality  of  papers  used, 
with  a  view  to  getting  it  harmonious.  1  find  in  my  office  several  dif- 
ferent characters  of  blanks. 

The  Chair^ian.  That  would  result  in  economy. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Unquestionably.  AVe  saved  there  on  the  estimates 
that  we  have  made.  We  feel  that  we  are  perfectly  safe  or  we  would 
not  have  made  it. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  I  desire  to  ask  is  this:  Could  not  that  rec- 
ommendation be  reduced  even  below  $285,000,  provided  there  was  a 
uniformity  of  quality  in  the  paper  for  the  envelopes  for  the  various 
Executive  Departments  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  possible.  We  will  know  as  soon  as  we  can 
ascertain  what  the  committee  desires  to  do.  This  committee  should 
be  through,  I  should  think,  in  about  three  or  four  days. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  blanks,  blank  books,  printed 
and  engraved  matter,  and  binding  for  the  money-order  service, 
$150,000.  which  was  the  original  estimate.  But  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 26  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  advised  us  that  you  asked  for 
an  increase  in  this  item  to  $175,000.  *^  Please  explain  the  necessity  for 
the  increase. 

Mr.  De  Gr.\w.  For  blanks,  blank  books,  printed  and  engraved 
matter,  and  binding  for  the  money-order  service  the  present  appro- 
priation is  $135,000.    The  estimate  submitted  through  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Treasury  is  $150,000.  This  estimate  should  be  increased  to 
$175,000  for  the  following  reasons: 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  the  printing  of  domes- 
tic money-order  forms  alone  cost  $62,531.55;  the  printing  of  books 
of  international  forms,  wrapping  and  shipment  of  books  of  both 
domestic  and  international  forms,  and  the  cost  of  printing  miscella- 
neous blanks  for  the  money-order  service  aggregated  $60,560.17. 

The  new  form  of  domestic  money  order,  which  was  put  in  use  in 
November,  1905,  cost  22  per  cent  more  than  the  old  form  because  of 
its  being  printed  on  paper  sensitive  to  tKe  use  of  acids  or  other  menns 
commonly  used  for  raising  the  amounts  originally  entered  in  the 
orders.  Taking  the  cost  of  the  domestic  orders  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1905,  and  adding  22  per  cent  to  that  amount,  it  will 
be  seen  the  same  forms  would  now  cost  $76,288.49,  and  that,  with  the 
other  items  which  were  paid  for  the  same  appropriation,  the  total 
expense  would  be  $136,848.66.  To  this  should  be  added  about  13  per 
cent,  or  $17,790.33,  for  the  normal  increase  in  business  during  the 
year  1905-6,  and  another  13  per  cent,  or  $20,103.06,  upon  the  in- 
creased amount,  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  for  the  year  1906-7, 
making  a  total  of  $175,742.05.  (The  13  per  cent  increase  is  based  on 
the  actual  average  annual  increase  in  number  of  orders  issued  during 
the  past  five  years.)  In  further  support  of  this  matter  it  may  be 
stated  that  during  the  month  of  December,  1905,  there  were  33,593 
books  of  the  new  domestic  forms  of  order  purchased  from  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  increased  cost  of  these  books  for  the  one  month  alone  was 
$1,588.22.  The  number  of  books  ordered  during  the  month  nnmed 
was  4,807  more  than  were  ordered  for  the  same  month  the  preceding 
year,  indicating  an  increase  in  the  business  of  16§  per  cent.  If  the 
same  percentage  of  increase  shall  continue  during  the  remainc^er  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  present  appropriation  of  $135,000  will  fall  fnr 
short  of  the  requirements.  Because  of  the  smallness  of  the  ap|)ro- 
priation  and  the  legal  requirement  that  the  amount  thereof  shidl  be 
allotted  by  quarters,  it  has  been  impossible  to  provide  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  supplies  at  any  one  time,  and  postmasters  could  not  be  fur- 
nished with  a  supply  of  money -order  blanks  sufficient  to  last  more 
than  three  months.  This  has  largely  increased  the  clerical  work  of 
handling  blanks  and  supplies  in  this  Bureau. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  ade- 
quate means  for  handling  the  money-order  business,  it  is  urgently 
requested  that  the  estimate  for  this  item  be  increased  from  $150,000 
to  $175,000. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  principal  factor  which  governed 
your  recommendation  for  the  increase — the  change  in  the  money-order 
blanks  so  as  to  avoid  the  raising  of  those  money  orders? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Entirely  so,  sir ;  to  make  it  more  safe. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  utilizing  the  old  form  of  money-order 
blanks  before  instituting  the  new  ones,  or  are  you  discontinuing  them 
at  once  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  have  abandoned  the  old  form  of  money  order. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Excepting  at  some  offices  where  we  have  not  he/^n 
able  to  supply  them.     AH  the  new  orders  going  out  are  the  new  forms. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Of  course  they  are  somewhat  more  expensive.    We 
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figured  very*  closely  on  getting  out  on  that,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Stafit)RD.  How  many  contracts  are  there  in  existence  which 
furnish  these  respective  articles  contained  in  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  There  are  a  very  great  number. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  but  one  contractor  for  the  money-order 
blanks? 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  domestic  money-order  blanks,  yes,  sir;  and 
another  for  the  international^. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Bv  what  method  are  the  supplies  distributed  to  the 
various  post-offices f    What  nueans  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mostly  by  mail. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  they  sent  from  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
tractor, or  are  they  sent  to  depositories  of  the  Government,  from 
which  place  they  are  distributed? 

Mr.  Cochran.  All  excepting  the  heavy  articles  are  delivered  here 
in  Washington,  and  the  others  are  sent  from  the  factories.  Of 
course  those  are  not  sent  by  mail  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  quantities  does  an  office  like  Chicago  require 
of  these  respective  articles  when  shipped  on  requisition — that  is,  I 
mean,  what  amount  in  weight  when  snipped  to  offices  like  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  or  Milwaulcee? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  they  are  sent  about  every  week  to  Chicago. 
Of  course  that  is  one  of  the  supply  divisions,  and  we  do  not  have 
charge  of  that  distribution. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  will  endeavor  to  enlighten  the  gentleman  on  that 
point.  We  are  just  at  the  present  time  endeavoring,  and  have  been  for 
the  last  several  weeks,  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  these  supplies,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  if  it  would  not  be  more  economical  to  make  some 
sort  of  an  arrangement  to  send  these  siipplies  if  possible  by  freight 
rather  than  by  m?iil.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  discovered  when 
we  got  the  supply  division. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Whnt  is  the  difficulty  in  determining  whether  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  send  by  freight  than  by  mail  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  know  how  much 
they  are  costing,  and  that  is  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Ejiplain  what  you  mean  by  costing.  Do  you  mean 
cost  of  carriage  or  cost  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Oh,  no;  the  question  of  what  the  freightage  is 
aggregating. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You,  then,  are  in  doubt  whether  it  is  cheaper  to  send 
by  freight  than  by  the  railway  mail  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Whether  it  is  cheaper  to  send  by  Railway  Mail 
Service  than  by  freight? 

Mr.  De  (iraw.  That  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  the 
Second  'Assistant  Postmaster-Cieneral,  and  they  are  now  getting  out 
some  data  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  generally  agreed  by  people  that  the  rates  paid 
to  the  railroads  for  expeditious  service  of  transporting  the  mail  is  at 
n  higher  rate  than  is  paid  for  the  carriage  by  fast  freight. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about, 
because  it  is  not  in  mv  bureau. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  had  been  called  to  your 
attention  or  not. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  commodities 
shipped  that  demands  that  they  should  be  sent  bv  mail  rather  than 
by  fast  freight? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  a  question  that  I  have  also  included  in  my 
request  from  the  Second  Assistant,,  upon  which  I  would  like  to  have 
him  enlighten  us.  So  far  as  our  department  is  concerned  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  go  by  freight,  and  I  am  looking  myself  now 
to  see  why. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  provision  in  this  bill,  or  have  you  made 
any  request  that  a  provision  should  be  made,  for  the  transporting  of 
these  commodities  by  freight  where  you  hfelieve  that  it  can  be  done 
without  jeopardy  to  the  service? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No,  sir;  there  is  none. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Don't  you  think  that  such  a  provision  should  be 
embodied,  and  that  you  should  make  an  estimate  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  these  commodities  by  freight? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  think  that  would  be  entirely  proper  if  we  could 
have  the  data  upon  which  to  work.  It  is  a  rather  serious  question, 
because  we  do  have  difficulty  sometimes  in  getting  supplies  in  ad- 
vance. A  post-office  may  come  upon  lis  at  any  time  and  want  a  cer- 
tain thing,  and  it  must  be  sent  immediately.  If  we  sent  these 
supplies  by  freight  it  would  take  probably  too  long. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  an  exceptional  case. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Oh,  no;  there  is  no  Question  about  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  could  be  done  by  mail  service  where  expedi- 
tion was  required.  There  may  be  instances  in  the  management  of 
large  stores  where  an  emergency  may  arise  which  would  demand  a 
shipment  bv  express,  but  the  great  bulk  of  their  supplies  are  trans- 
ported by  freight  because  it  is  the  cheapest.  They  may  be  shipped 
by  rail,  or  if  they  are  located  on  the  water,  say  the  Lakes,  they  will 
avail  themselves  of  lake  transportation. 

What  estimate  can  you  give  as  to  the  weight  yearly — the  weight  of 
these  articles  that  are  shipped  through  the  mails  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  can  not  give  any  estimate ;  that  is  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  from  the  Second  Assistant.  They  weigh  the  mails  there, 
but  we  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Well,  that  may  be  a  hard  thing  to  do,  because 
when  we  come  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General's  office, 
they  tell  us  that  they  do  not  segregate  the  items  of  the  different 
characters  of  mail.  I  should  think,  as  your  department  has  charge  of 
the  supplies,  that  you  could  furnish  a  rough  estimate  as  to  the  aggre- 
gate amounts  of  these  supplies  that  are  furnished  to  post-offices 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Well^  they  will  range  all  the  way  from  two  to  six  or 
eight  cars  a  week. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Being  dispatched  where,  and  being  received  from 
where  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Beceived  for  our  stock  here,  although  wherever  we 
can  make  a  shipment  from  the  contractor  direct  we  always  do  it; 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  dispatched  from  here  and  dispatched  by  the 
Railway  Mail  Service, 
p  o  A— 06  M 27 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Do  the  contractors,  in  supplying  you  with  these 
supplies  at  your  depository  in  Washington,  send  them  by  Railway 
Man  Service,  or  by  freight? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  They  are  deliverable  here  under  the  contract  in  all 
cases.  With  a  view  to  economv,  Mr.  Cochran  has  established  a 
subsupply  department  in  the  New  York  post-office,  where  the  twine 
is  handled,  thus  saving  the  shipment  of  that  in  a  great  many 
instances. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  it  not  be  good  administration  to  establish 
some  such  supply  depositories  in  the  principal  cities  throughout  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  would  say  that  that  matter  has  been  discussed  in 
my  office  with  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  and  we  have  agreed  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing.*  That  would  come  under  Mr.  Cochran's 
division. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  have  charge  of  the  distribu- 
tion, but  I  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  that. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  would  cooperate  with  you  when  we  reach  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Having  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  feasible  and  a 
worthy  innovation,  what  has  been  done  in  regard  to  carrying  out  that 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  that  is,  how 
are  we  going  to  get  the  help  to  run  those  places,  whether  they  can  be 
drafted  from  the  post-office  or  whether  from  the  Department;  and 
\f  they  did  come  from  the  Department,  whether  the  Comptroller 
would  not  prohibit  that  being  done.  That  is  a  question  before  the 
Comptroller  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  your  office  any  recommendation  to  make  to  this 
committee  concerning  the  establishment  of  supply  agencies  through- 
out the  country,  whereby  the  extra  expense  for  the  carriage  of  these 
supplies  by  mail  could  be  overcome  m  their  being  transported  by 
freight? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  As  soon  as  we  ascertain  what  saving,  if  any,  could 
be  made,  we  will  most  cheerfully  make  such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  htfs  the  consideration  been  pending  as  to 
whether  there  will  be  any  saving  in  the  dispatch  of  these  supplies 
amounting  to  $150,000? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  It  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  the  bureau  took 
up  immediately  after  receiving  the  division  of  supplies,  and  we  are 
still  working  on  that ;  but  we  can  not  take  any  steps  to  formulate  any 
plans  until  we  can  get  an  estimate  as  to  what  it  is  costing  to  send 
these  supplies  by  mail;  the  entire  matter  is  involved  in  the  present 
cost. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  support  to  the  doubt  that  you  held 
that  it  would  be  dearer  to  send  these  supplies  by  freight  than  by 
mail? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  have  not  intimated  that  there  would  be  any  such 
difference;  I  do  not  intend  to. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  did  not  know  whether  the  Second  Assistant  might 
not  have  also  been  in  doubt  that  it  would  h^ve  been  cheaper  to  send 
the  supplies  by  mail  rather  than  by  freight.   • 

Mr.  De  Graw.  He  has  not  intimated  such  to  me. 
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Mr.  Stapford.  How  long  has  the  matter  been  under  consideration 
by  the  Second  Assistant? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  said  some  weeks,  but  I  think  perhaps  the  call  was 
made  upon  him  about  a  fortnight  ago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Having  made  no  recommendation  to  this  committee, 
nothing  will  be  accomplished  in  the  wa^  of  establishment  of  these 
agencies  and  the  shipment  of  thefee  supplies  by  freight  until  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1908? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  fully  appreciate  that,  and  we  are  endeavoring  to 
meet  that  end. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wliere  are  these  respective  supplies  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mostly  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Blanks,  blank  books,  printed  and  engraved  matter, 
and  binding  for  the  money-order  service. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Jersey  C5ity,  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia — I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  contractor  east  of  New  York,  but  there  mav  be  one  in 
Boston.  I  don't  handle  them,  although  I  know  of  the  location  of 
some  of  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  anything  that  would  prevent  the  dispatch 
of  large  quantities  of  these  various  supplies  from  the  city  of  manu- 
facture to  the  principal  post-offices  by  freight? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  anything  of  that 
kind;  that  is  what  we  are  aiming  at. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  How  do  the  contractors  transport  the  supplies  to  the 
Department  at  Washington;  do  they  send  them  by  freight? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Not  by  express? 

Mr.  De  Gr^vw.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  come  by  express  except- 
ing in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  it  would  be  a  very  small  order. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Are  the  supplies  contracted  for  by  weight? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  The  books  are  by  volumes.  There  are  none  by 
weight  to  my  knowledge ;  I  have  never  heard  of  anything  being  pur- 
chased by  weight. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ship  any  supplies  by  freight  or  express? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No,  sir ;  not  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  embarrassment  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  if  there  was  a  provision  of  law  prohibiting  a 
package  to  be  delivered  through  the  mail  of  greater  weight  than  4 
pounds? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  would  depend  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion. Sometimes  postmasters  run  out  of  supplies  very  suddenly. 
Good  administration  would  not  suggest  a  possibility  of  that  sort. 
They  should  order  them  ahead  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  were  a  limitation  of  weight  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  so  that  no  individual  package  could  be  admitted 
to  the  mail  in  excess  of  4  pounds,  would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to 
stimulate  those  who  were  interested  in  the  supplies  in  getting  their 
requisitions  into  the  Department  in  sufficient  time  to  receive  their 
supplies  by  other  means  of  transportation? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  If  such  a  limitation  as  to  weight  were  authorized 
and  a  pro^  ision  made  that  it  would  go  into  effect  not  sooner  than  six 
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months  after  it  became  law,  would  not  that  be  ample  time  in  which 
to  avoid  any  possible  embarrassment? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  think  that  this  is  in  connection  with  the  informa- 
tion that  I  am  trying  to  receive.  I  think  that  the  existing  contract 
under  which  this  matter  is  carried  by  mail  is  included  in  a  four-year 
contract.  If  that  is  true,  there  would  be  nothing  gained  until  the 
expiration  of  the  contract — the  railway  mail  contract. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  railway  mail  contract,  so  called,  applies 
to  the  four  geographical  divisions  of  the  coimtry,  and  is  weighed 
once  a  year,  so  that  would  not  be  true  as  to  any  one  of  those  divisions 
excepting  the  last  one. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Excepting  the  shipments  from  this  section. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  fact  that  this  particular  division 
here  was  weighed  very  recently. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  they  are  weighing  now  in  Arkansas,  Ix)uisi- 
ana,  and  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Stafford.  These  supplies  wiU  be  continued  to  be  shipped  by 
mail  to  post-offices  located  m  that  fourth  division,  which  is  west  of  the 
Itfississippi,  exclusive  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Minncvsota. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  If  that  contract  covers  that;  yes,  sir.  I  am  not 
cognizant  of  that.  That  will  be  included  in  this  information  that 
w^e  are  after. 

The  Chairman.  A^liat  character  of  information  have  you  requested 
of  the  Second  Assistant? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  have  simply  requested  him  to  give  us  as  near  as 
possible  the  average  weight  of  supplies  which  are  now^  being  trans- 
ported through  his  service — the  Railway  Mail  Service.  I  have  under- 
stood that  it  would  take  a  great  dieal  of  figuring  and  research,  and 
they  have  asked  me  to  be  as  patient  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  understanding,  or  any  impression, 
as  to  when  vou  would  probably  have  that  information  ? 

Mr.  De  GRAW^  I  should  think  that  we  ought  to  get  it  within  the 
next  fortnight. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  blanks  and  printed  matter 
of  urgent  or  special  character.  That  is  an  item  where  there  has  been 
a  decrease,  from  $15,000  to  $5,000,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it.  What 
is  going  to  be  omitted  next  year? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  For  blanks,  books,  and  printed  matter  of  urgent  or 
special  character,  including  the  preparation,  publication,  and  free 
(Hstribution  by  postmasters  to  the  public  of  pamphlets  containing 
general  postal  information,  and  for  metallic  advertising  signs,  and 
other  miscellaneous  items  of  immediate  necessity  for  the  registry  sys- 
tem, the  present  appropriation  is  $15,000.  Estimate  for  the  ensuing 
year,  $5,000.  The  reduction  in  the  estimate  for  this  appropriation  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  service  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  fairly 
well  supplied  with  metallic  signs  and  pamphlets  containing  general 
postal  information. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  meant  by  printed  matter  of  an  urgent 
character? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  refers  to  this :  That  we  found  it  necessary  in 
the  Third  Assistant's  Office  to  get  out  recently  a  pamphlet  of  infor- 
mation that  could  be  inclosed  in  letters  with  a  view  to  giving  the 
senders  of  letters  information  about  addressing,  so  as  to  decrease,  if 
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possible,  the  amount  of  matter  which  goes  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office 
because  of  being  improperly  addressed ;  anything  of  that  sort  where 
we  want  to  get  information  to  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  This  recommendation  fpr  distribution  by  post- 
masters is  a  new  recommendation.  The  law  has  never  heretofore  pro- 
vided for  their  distribution  by  postmasters. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Well,  the  idea  of  these  pamphlets,  as  I  understand 
it,  was  prepared  entirely  by  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
before  the  Bureau  came  over  to  me.  It  is  a  little  green  book,  and  the 
idea  is  to  have  it  on  the  desk. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  about  the  distribution.  In  your 
recommendation  here  you  ask  for  distribution  by  postmasters,  and 
that  service  has  never  yet  been  a  part  of  the  law.  Is  it  the  intention 
to  change  the  method  of  distribution  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  of  that 
character,  simply  to  have  the  postmasters  distribute  them  by  hand« 
and  give  them  out  to  the  people  that  come  into  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  inform  the  committee  what 
amount  of  monev  has  been  expended  in  the  last  fiscal  year  for  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  that  pamphlet  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  It  is  very  little ;  I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount.  I 
could  not  say  definitely,  but  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Before  leaving  that  item  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  your  estimate  omits  carbon  paper  in  the  item  just 
above  there  for  blanks,  blank  books,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  think  that  is  unintentional. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  oversight  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Oh,  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  need  in  the  service  of  having  metallic 
advertising  signs  rather  than  the  ordinary  cardboard  signs? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Well,  only  the  durability.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  cardboard  on  the  city  delivery  boxes.  If  you  have  metallic  signs 
they  last  very  much  longer  than  cardboard.  It  is  a  question  which 
is  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  any  metallic  signs  in  the  service  which 
contain  the  schedules  of  mail  collections  in  the  collection  boxes? 

Mr.  De  Graw\  I  do  not  know  of  any.  There'  have  been  estimates 
submitted  for  that ;  there  has  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers to  have  the  Department  adopt  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  approved  by  the  Department? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  were  considering  that  when  that  Bureau  went 
to  the  First  Assistant's  Office.    That  comes  under  the  city  delivery. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  other  case  where  there  would  be  need 
of  metallic  advertising  signs  rather  than  printed  signs  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  do  not  Know  of  any. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  far  as  substituting  metallic  signs  for  the  card- 
board signs  in  the  collection  boxes,  I  should  think  that  the  frequent 
changes  of  collections  and  the  need  of  using  these  signs  only  tempo- 
rarily would  operate  against  the  use  of  the  metallic  sign. 

Mr.  De  GRAW^  The  changes  are  frequent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes;  in  growing  towns  where  they  are  getting  added 
service  they  are  quite  frequent. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Of  course  in  the  growing  towns  the  changes  would 
be  more  frequent  than  in  the  established  cities. 
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The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell,  ifr.  De  Graw,  what  proportion 
of  this  item  has  been  unexpended  under  the  current  year? 

Mr.  De  Gkaw.  No,  sir ;  that  has  never  come  to  my  hands. 

The  Chairman.  Have'you  any  information  upon  which  you  can 
inform  the  committee  as  to  the  amount  expended  from  this  item 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  1905  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  observe  from  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  for  1005,  at  page  651,  that  the  expenditure  from  this  item 
is  given  at  but  $23.16  for  the  fiscal  year  1905,  and  the  same  amount 
appears  in  the  report  of  the  Auditor.  Is  it  possible  that  only  that 
amount  of  money  from  that  item  was  expended ;  and  if  so,  what  is 
the  need  of  this  $5,000  appropriation? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  The  $5,000  was  estimated  simply  on  an  emergwicy. 
Of  course  we  are  apt  to  be  called  upon  to  get  out  a  circular,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  for  information  of  the  public  in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  that  all  the  blanks,  books,  and 
printed  matter  used  in  the  registry  system  are  paid  for  out  of  this 
item,  or  only  the  miscellaneous  items  of  immediate  necessitv? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Urgent  or  of  special  character.  This  is  all  we  have 
for  the  registry  system. 

Mr.  Stafford. 'All  that  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  registry 
system  with  blanks,  books,  and  printed  matter  during  the  coming  fis- 
cal year  will,  in  your  opinion,  be  but  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  the  way  we  figure  it  now. 

Mr.  Stafi'X)rd.  Under  what  item  in  the  bill  is  the  amount  provided 
to  furnish  the  supplies  in  the  registry  division?  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  that  heretofore  come  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  registered  package,  tag,  and  official  envelopes? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  T  think  very  likely.  As  turned  over  to  us  we  under- 
stood that  this  $5,000  would  be  all  that  we  would  require  out  of  the 
general  post-office  appropriation  for  the  registered  matter.  They 
have  verj  few  books. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  special  stamps? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Oh,  no;  it  is  just  to  keep  the  reco^:ds — small,  cheap 
books. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  the  registry  system  does  use  large  quantities  of 
books,  and  if  they  do,  where  is  the  appropriation  for  those  blanks 
and  l)ooks? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  under  stationery  for  the  postal  service. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  under  that  old  appropriation  for  regis- 
tered package,  tag,  and  official  and  dead-letter  envelopes,  which  here- 
tofore was  $211,000,  and  which  is  now  covered  in  this  general  item 
of  stationery  supplies. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  blank  l)ooks  required  will  probably  come  out 
of  the  appropriation  for  stationery  for  the  postal  service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  item  only  refers  to  the  envelopes  which  are 
included  now  in  the  new  items. 

The  Chairman.  But  my  suggestion  was  that  in  all  probability  the 
expenditures  to  which  you  refer  heretofore  came  out  of  the  item  of 
appropriations  for  the  n»^istry  system  under  the  Third  Assistant's 
department,  and  all  supplies  iov  it  were  under  the  Third  Assistant 
until  the  recent  reorganization.     On  pages  050  and  (»51  of  the  Rei>ort 
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of  the  Postmaster-General  appears  all  of  the  items  for  the  Third 
Assistant.  The  only  two  items  which  covered  anything  connected 
with  the  registry  service  was  registered  package,  tag,  and  official  and 
dead-letter  envelopes,  and  blanks,  blank  books,  etc.,  for  the  registry 
tystem.  The  Aiiditor,  in  all  probability,  will  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  upon  that. 

The  next  item  for  supplies,  including  letter  boxes,  package  boxes, 

The  next  item  is  for  supplies,  including  letter  boxes,  package  boxes, 
etc.,  for  the  city-delivery  service.  You  recommend  a  decrease  there 
of  almost  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  For  supplies,  including  letter  boxes,  package  boxes, 
ix)sts,  furniture,  satchels,  straps,  baskets,  etc.,  for  the  city  delivery, 
the  current  appropriation  covering  these  items  is  $300,000.  Under 
the  recent  order  of  the  Postmaster-General,  "  incidental  expjenses,  in- 
cluding freight,  drayage  on  supplies,  repairing  and  erecting  letter 
and  package  boxes  and  posts,  painting  letter  boxes,  repairing  clocks 
and  other  equipments,  maps,  and  miscellaneous,"  involving  estimated 
expenditures  of  $40,000,  wall  hereafter  be  authorized  by  the  Office  of 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  which  amount  appears  in 
the  estimates  for  that  Office.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  letter  boxes,  pack- 
age boxes,  posts,  furniture,  satchels,  straps,  baskets,  etc.,  which  are 
now  purchased  out  of  this  $300,000  appropriation,  making  a  reduction 
of  $100,000  in  the  aggregated  estimates  of  both  Bureaus  for  these 
items.  The  total  amount  expended  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1905, 
was  only  $103,406.39 ;  but  owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions  follow- 
ing the  recent  investigation  and  the  stock  of  material  found  to  be  on 
hand,  the  expenditures  for  that  year  can  not  be  considered  as  a  fair 
basis  for  the  present  estimate,  which  it  is  not  considered  safe  to  place 
lower  than  $160,000,  as  the  purchase  of  supplies  will  amount  to  at 
least  $50,000  and  a  large  number  of  package  boxes  will  have  to  be 
renewed. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  baskets? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Baskets  for  carrying  things  about  post-offices. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  there  was  expended  last 
year  $103,406.39  on  the  items  enumerated  in  this  particular  item,  as 
at  present  furnished,  or  did  a  portion  of  that  sum  cover  the  items 
which  you  enumerated  that  are  at  present  transferred  to  the  First 
Assistant's  Office  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw\  That  was  the  total  amount. 

The  Chairman.  For  all  service  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw\  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  amount  of  ex- 
penditure during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  incurred  for  the  items 
which  are  now  enumerated  under  this  particular  item,  which  will  be 
under  your  control  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  can  not  give  you  that  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  AVhere  do  you  get  your  figures  of  $103,406.39? 

Mr.  De  Graw\  We  took  that  from  the  various  amounts  as  obtained 
from  the  city-delivery  department  before  it  left  the  Office  of  the 
Fourth  Assistant. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1905  of 
$300,000  covered  not  only  the  items  you  have  just  mentioned  as 
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enumerated  under  your  control,  but  those  which  have  recently  been 
transferred  to  the  First  Assistant  under  the  $40,000  item ;  is  not  that 
true  ?     In  other  words,  there  was  but  one  appropriation  last  year. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  There  was  a  considerable  amount.  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  exact  amount  that  was  turned  back  unexpended. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
auditor  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  as  it  appears  on  page  709  of  the  report 
of  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  same  year,  under  the  office  oi  the 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  item  of  city  free-delivery  serv- 
ice, subhead  of  incidental  expenses;  appropriation,  $300,000;  ex- 
pended $00,227.72.  Now%  does  not  that  refer  to  this  particular  item 
of  $300,000  appropriation? 

Mr.  De  Graw.   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  it  not  appear  from  that  report  that 
there  was  expended  in  that  year  only  $()0,227.72,  instead  of  $103,- 
403.39? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  It  would  indeed,  from  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  some  mistake  in  my 
explanation  of  them,  and  if  there  is  not,  then  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  your  figures.  If  the  figui-es  I  have  just  read  are  correct,  then 
your  estimate  of  the  $160,000  even  is  too  great,  because  you  have  added 
certain  things  based  on  the  expenditure  of  $103,000. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Snapp.  It  is  too  great  by  $140,000. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  see  your  point,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  have  not  the 
data  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Be  kind  enough  to  make  a  note  of  that  and  let  us 
know  the  facts. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  on  that  item? 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  this  item  how  much  was  expended  during  the  last 
fiscaFyear  for  the  respective  articles  there  mentioned? 

Mr.  De  Gilvw.  Well,  I  haven't  the  data  for  that,  either. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  that  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  I  can  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  will  you  also  include  the  amount  that  has  been 
expended  for  the  respective  articles  up  to  the  present  time  during  the 
present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  You  want  the  amounts  of  all  these  incidental  ex- 
penses, do  you  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  w^ould  like  to  have  the  amounts  expended  for  letter 
boxes,  package  boxes,  posts,  furniture,  satchels,  and  straps  used  in 
the  city-delivery  service  during  the  fiscal  year  1905,  and  that  which 
has  been  expended  up  to  the  present  time  during  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  De  Gr.vw.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  say  \ou  have  a  lar^  supply  of  some  of  these 
articles  on  hand,  which  will  equip  the  service  for  some  time  to  come? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  what  articles  are  you  so  supplied? 

Mr.  De  (jraw.  Especially  with  letter  boxes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Street  letter  boxes.  We  have  found  numerous  con- 
tracts covering  supplies  of  letter  boxes  on  hand  which  were  con- 
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tracted  for  several  years  ago,  and  we  find  we  have  sufficient  of  those 
boxes  to  run  us  through.    That  is  the  principal  item  of  expense. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Run  you  through  how  long? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  It  depends  on  how  rapidly  the  cities  grow  and  de- 
mand the  boxes;  there  is  no  question  about  the  present  hscal  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  about  having  sufficient  supply  to  run  you 
through  the  coming  fiscal  year  of  1907? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  mean  as  to  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  supply  on  hand  of  any  of  the  other 
articles  that  will  be  available  at  the  beginning  of  th^  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr,  De  Graw.  Yes ;  posts  for  letter  boxes,  which  is  quite  an  item. 
They  are  quite  expensive;  I  think  they  run  about  the  same  as  letter 
boxes  themselves. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  about  the  package  boxes? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  don't  know  as  to  that  particular  item.  These 
items  are  all,  you  understand,  under  the  reorganization  under  the 
First  Assistant,  as  applying  to  post-offices,  of  course.  We  can  not  tell 
how  much  growth  there  will  be  in  the  service  to  require  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  imderstand  that  the  First  Assistant  imder  the 
reorganization  will  have  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  letter  boxes 
and  package  box'es  and  these  other  items  here? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Everything  pertaining  to  post-offices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  does  it  come  under  you  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  contract  for  them  through  Mr.  Cochran's 
bureau. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  distributed  to  the  First  Assistant's 
bureau. 

Mr.  Stafford.  \Miat  furniture  is  furnished  to  the  post-offices  out 
of  this  item  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  takes  in  the  general  furniture,  I  think, 
doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  free  delivery  furniture  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  mean  city  delivery  furniture ;  desks  for  the  post- 
offices  for  making  up  their  routes  and  things  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mostly  only  the  rural  carriers,  the  tables  and  dis- 
tributing cases. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  not  come  under  this  item,  l)ecause  it  is 
limited  to  the  city  delivery  service. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  They  have  certain  desks  there  that  we  have  requisi- 
tions for  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Cochran.  There  is  not  very  much,  because  in  the  public  build- 
ings the  Treasury  Department  furnishes  it,  and  in  these  buildings  the 
lessor  furnishes  it.  Occasionally  there  will  be  a  case  where  the 
Department  will  have  to  provide  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  in  those  cases  they  will  be  paid  for  out  of  this 
item? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  will  furnish  a  statement  giving  the  segregated 
expenses  of  these  various  items? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes ;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  I  will  send  the 
whole  thing  up  to  you  in  detail. 

Mr.  Finley.  a  rural  carrier's  desk  would  come  under  this  item 
also? 
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The  Chairman.  It  could  not  possibly  come  under  this. 

Mr.  Fin  LEY.  I  thought  he  saia  so. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  he  did;  but  he^is  mistaken  on  that  point. 
On  page  44  of  the  Estimates  there  is  an  ftem  covering  that. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  know  how  supplies  of  this  character  are 
shipped  out  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Letter  boxes,  package  boxes,  posts,  and  furniture 
will  be  sent  by  freight;  satchels  and  straps  will  be  sent  by  mail;  bas- 
kets over  6  would  be  sent  by  freight. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  say  it  would  be ;  but  I  am  asking  you  what  is  the 
actual  practice. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  the  practice ;  that  is  what  I  meant  to  say. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then,  in  case  of  other  office  furniture,  how  is  that 
sent ;  in  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  would  be  almost  entirely  by  freight.  For  in- 
stance, we  will  send  a  typewriter  occasionally  by  mail  so  it  will  be 
<»iTied  by  hand  instead  or  being  put  into  a  pouch. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  How  would  you  send  a  canceling  machine;  how 
would  one  be  sent? 

Mr.  Cochran.  They  have  been  sent  by  mail.  I  jion't  know  what 
the  present  practice  is,  having  nothing  to  do  with  them  at  all.  The 
First  Assistant,  when  that  matter  was  taken  up  with  him  with  a  view 
of  taking  the  motors  out — that  is  usually  what  is  sent,  not  the  ma- 
chines themselves.  They  are  installed  by  the  person  who  rents  them, 
at  his  own  expense ;  he  nas  to  deliver  them  and  set  them  up ;  but  we 
do  have  to  renew  motors,  and  we  took  up  with  the  First  Assistant  some 
time  ago — more  than  a  year  ago — the  question  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  keep  those  out  of  the  mail,  and  he  said  that  if  they  did  not 
go  in  the  mail  they  would  have  to  be  sent  by  express. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  know  of  any  practice  in  the  postal  service  in 
the  way  of  sending  furniture — billiard  tables,  and  post-office  furni- 
ture— ^through  the  mails? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No,  sir;  post-office  furniture  is  not  sent  through  the 
mails. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  any  of  the  Departments  other  than  the  Post-Office 
Department  ship  matter  such  as  I  have  mentioned  through  the  mails? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  inspecting  the  post-office  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kans.,  once,  and  the  postmaster  was  complaining  that  they 
shipped  everything  through  the  mails  there  except  their  mules. 

Mr.  FinleV.  He  was  making  that  complaint;  was  it  true? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Of  course  that  was  an  exaggeration.  They  do  use 
the  mails  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  army  posts  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Treasury  Department 
shipping  an  iron  saie  through  the  mail? 

Mr.  CbcHRAN.  No ;  I  have  not  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  its  being  true? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  know  of  any  shipments  through  the  mails 
by  the  Treasury  and  other  Departments  or  matter  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No,  sir;  I  haven't  any  specific  knowledge  of  that 
When  I  spoke  of  post-office  furniture  and  said  that  was  not  sent 
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through  the  mails,  I  meant  it  was  not  sent  by  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment through  the  mails;  I  see  now  that  it  might  possibly  have  been 
sent  by  the  Treasury  Department,  because  they  do  handle  post-office 
furniture. 

Mr.  FiNi^Y.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  they  sent  it  through 
the  mails  or  not? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No  ;  there  was  never  any  serious  complaint  brought 
to  my  attention  when  I  was  chief  inspector.  It  would  not  come  to 
me  now  in  any  event.  There  was  an  attempt  some  years  ago  to 
place  the  4-pound  limit  on  mail  matter  and  it  didn't  operate  very 
successfully;  it  was  construed  to  mean  a  single  package,  and  so  it 
was  evadeS  by  an  official  who  wanted  to  ship  more  than  that  by 
getting  a  sack  and  putting  it  in  and  shipping  the  sack,  and  it  was^ 
construed  not  to  apply  to  that.  The  Agricultural  Department  some  * 
time  ago  complainea  to  me  that  a  postmaster  in  Arizona  had  refused 
to  accept  a  large  section  of  a  tree  that  they  wanted  to  send  through 
the  mail,  and  I  told  him  he  was  justified  in  refusing,  and  they 
wanted  to  know  what  arrangements  I  could  make  so  he  would  Be 
authorized  to  carry  it.  I  told  him  I  couldn't  make  any  and  didn't 
wish  to. 

Mr.  FiNLET.  What  was  the  size  of  the  tree  he  wanted  to  ship  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  a  sawed  log ;  it  was  a  large 
tree  trunk,  but  probably  only  a  section  8  or  10  inches  across,  so  as  to 
show  the  grain  and  character  of  the  wood.  I  understood  that  is  what 
they  wanted  to  send. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Why  could  not  the  Agi'icultural  Department  have 
that  shipment  made  by  freight  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  funds  appro- . 
priated  for  the  Agricultural  Department? 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  what  the  Post-Office  Department  suggested 
to  them. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  cases  where  shipments  like  that  are  made  through 
the  mails  by  other  Departments  of  the  Government  is  it  not  done  m 
order  that  they  may  avoid  payment  of  freight  charges  out  of  the 
approporiations  for  their  particular  Department? 

Mr.  Cochra:^.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  violation  of  law  in  the  shipping  of 
those  articles  by  mail  that  you  have  just  referred  to? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  authorizes  it  in  reference  to  the  depart- 
jnental  official  matter? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  it  a  statute  or  a  regulation  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  is  a  statute. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  given  yesterday  Avhen  you  were  not  here. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  All  right,  then. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Stafix)rd.  What  was  the  law  or  regulation  you  referred  to  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  limit  the  weight  of  an  individual  package 
to 4  pounds,  and  when  was  that  attempted? 

Mr.  Cochran.  That,  according  to  my  recollection,  was  about  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Stafford.  It  was  held  to  apply  to  all  the  offices 
except  Washington.  I  was  out  in  the  field  at  that  time  as  an  in- 
spector, and  I  remember  distinctly  how  it  was  evaded.     For  instance, 
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the  clerk  of  a  court  at  Topeka,  we  will  say,  when  he  was  preparing  to 
move  the  records  to  hold  court  at  Wichita,  wanted  to  ship  his  books 
by  mail  and  the  postmaster  would  not  take  them  under  labels,  and 
so  the  postmaster  borrowed  a  sack  and  put  the  addressed  label  in  the 
slide  and  shipped  the  sack. 

The  Chairman.  At  all  events,  that  limitation  would  prevent  the 
shipment  of  a  tree  or  an  iron  safe? 

Mr.  CociiR.\N.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  this  a  matter  of  regulation  or  was  it  substan- 
tive law,  limiting  it  to  *  pounds? 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  was  regulation. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Has  that  regulation  been  superseded  or  abandoned  in 
practice  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  For  what  reason  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Wlio  would  control  that  regulation  in  its  operation,  or 
supersede  it  or  set  it  aside? 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  would  possibly  be  the  Third  Assistant;  but  when 
it  was  in  operation  I  was  not  in  positioji  to  know  as  much  aboiit  the 
Department  regulations  as  now :  I  was  then  out  in  the  West. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  think  the  Third  Assistant  would  have  charge 
of  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  he  would,  or  I  could  get  the  information  for 
you. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  My  question  was  intended  to  bring  out  under  whose 
.  jurisdiction  the  enforcement  of  a  regulation  like  that  would  come,  or 
its  nonenforcement  or  its  repeal. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Well,  I  am  very  clear  that  it  would  come  either 
through  what  is  known  as  the  correspondence  division  or  the  Third 
Assistant.  Of  course,  the  Railway  Mail  Service  would  be  interested, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  the  right  to  exclude.  Just  ex- 
actly which  it  is,  I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ask  one  question,  Mr.  De  Graw,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  next  item  appropriating  for  postmarking,  rating,  and 
money-order  stamps,  and  repairs  to  same ;  ink  and  pads  for  stamping 
and  canceling  purposes.  You  provide  for  ink  and  pads.  Is  that  the 
only  item  under  which  you  make  provision  for  the  purchase  of  ink  for 
the  various  postal  uses  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  all  we  have  any  knowledge  of;  we  make  all 
these.     That,  I  think,  covers  everything,  doesn't  it,  Mr.  Cochran  ?       ' 

Mr.  Cochran  (reading)  : 

Ink  and  pads  for  stamping  and  canceUng  purposes,  and  year  blocks  for  old 
post-marking  stamps,  not  to  exree<l  four  ctmsecutive  years  for  each  stamp, 
.$35,000.  . 

The  Chairman.  Does  all  the  ink  that  is  purchased  for  the  post- 
offices  throughout  the  count-ry  or  for  the  Department  come  out  of  that 
item? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Not  writing  ink:  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  other  appropriation  do  you  buy  ink? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Stationery,  I  think,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  supplies  do  you  include  under  the  ^neral 
term  stationery,  for  which  the  appropriation  is  asked  in  the  item  as 
found  on  page  39  of  the  draft  of  the  bill  ? 
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Mr.  0>CHRAN.  Paper,  pens,  pMencils,  ink,  mucilage,  rubber  bands, 
and  I  don't  know  the  whole  list,  it  is  quite  extensive. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Any  books  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir;  some  books. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Any  blanks  or  bound  books  necessary  for  the  regis- 
try system  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Stationery  for  the  postal  service;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Particularly  any  books  necessary  for  the  registiy 
department  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  "  year  blocks  for  old  postmarking 
stamps?  " 

Mr.  De  Graw.  They  are  the  little  blocks  that  you  put  in  the  post- 
marking stamps  to  change  the  year,  the  same  as  you  do  the  date. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  year  block  is  the  block  that  has  the  figures  on  it 
indicating  the  year? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  this  item  has  been 
expended  during  the  present  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No,  sir ;  not  for  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  can  ffive  you  up  to  January  31. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  law,  Mr.  Stafford,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1906,  contains  this  item : 

For  postmarking  and  rate  stamps  and  repairs  to  same,  and  ink  and  pads  for 
stamping  and  canceling  purposes,  and  for  old  postmarking  stamps,  not  to  exceed 
four  consecutive  years  for  each  stamp,  |»;^.000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  can  only  say  in  explanation  of  my  question  that 
imder  the  draft  of  the  bill  I  have  before  me  there  is  no  such  assertion. 

The  Chapman.  Are  you  questioning  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  No;  it  must  have  been  inserted  somewhere  else  be- 
sides this  committee ;  I  am  not  questioning  the  law ;  no. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  answer  to  your  other  question,  I  would  say 
$17,076.33  from  July  1  to  January  31, 1906 — that  is,  postmarking  and 
rating  stamps. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  the  same  rate  of  expenditure  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  would  exhaust  the  appropriation,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Just  about,  sir.  You  see  we  have  a  little  over  half 
that  left. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  unusual  period  during  the  jear  when  a 
greater  supply  is  called  for  out  of  this  item  for  postmarkmgs,  money- 
order  stamps,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  have  not  had  it  long 
enough  to  tell  you ;  only  a  little  over  a  month. 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  runs  fairly  even.  • 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  should  not  think  there  was  any  month  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  thought  possibly  the  various' offices  might  make 
requisition  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  or  the  beginning  of  the  calen- 
dar year,  so  that  there  would  be  more  demand  in  those  seasons. 

]Vlr.  De  Graw.  From  the  brief  experience  I  have  had  I  would  not 
think  that  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  see  the  stamps  are  wearing  out  constantly,  and 
they  make  requisition  for  them  any  time. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  was  a  Senate  amendment,  because  it 
was  not  a  part  of  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Very  likely.  I  only  asked  the  question  for  infor- 
mation ;  I  did  not  know  how  it  got  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  explain  the  necessity  for  a  20  per 
cent  increase  for  the  appropriation  for  letter  balances  and  scales. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  brouffht  about  in  this  way.  For  letter 
balances,  scales,  test  weights,  and  so  forth,  and  for  tape  measures  the 
current  appropriation  is  $12,500,  in  the  estimates  $15,000,  an  increase 
of  $2,500,  which  is  made  necessary  by  the  introduction  of  scales  of 
12  pounds  in  capacity,  which  are  now  required  by  post-offices  in 
weighing  parcels-post  packages  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a 
recent  international  postal  convention.  The  12-pound  scales,  as  I 
understand  it,  Mr.  Cochran,  were  not  required  heretofore? 

Mr.  Cochran.  They  have  been  used  this  year. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  mean  prior  to  this  international  postal  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cochran.  No;  they  were  not. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  And  that  is  entirely  based  on  that  item,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  ascertain  by  looking  up 
records,  but  what  would  be  the  postage  on  a  12-pound  package  oi  the 
character  mentionod  by  you? 

Mr.  De  Gilvw.  I  would  have  to  look  up  the  records  on  that  myself. 
The  postage  on  it,  you  know,  we  do  not  handle  at  all,  just  the  supply 
end  of  it. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  weight  of  the  package,  however,  is  limited  to  11 
pounds,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  12-pound  scale,  just  to  cover  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  questions  to  ask  with  reference  to  any 
items  of  the  bill  until  we  reach  the  items  at  page  43,  relative  to  copy- 
ing presses  and  typewriting  machines.  Have  any  members  of  the 
committee  any  questions  they  wish  to  ask  on  any  of  the^scj  interven- 
ing items  ? 

Mr.  SxArFORD.  I  would  like  to  inquire -as  to  the  item  at  the  bottom 
of  page  42,  so  far  as  books  of  an  urgent  nature  are  pro\dded  for,  as 
to  what  are  included  under  that  designation? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  on  page  42,  wnat  item  is  that  under? 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  bottom  of  page  42. 

The  Chairman  (reading)  : 

For  printing  facing  slips  and  cutting  same,  card-slide  labels,  blanks,  and  books 
of  an  urgent  nature. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  on  the  same  principle  of  the  books  of  infor- 
mation that  we  spoke  about,  any  emergency  matter  that  may  come 
up  every  once  in  a  while  and  which  is  necessary  in  keeping  the  ac- 
counts of  the  office,  some  little  change  where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
supply  a  book  of  that  character — simply  an  emergency  clause  in 
relation  to  books. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Referring  to  the  item  for  wrapping  twine  and 
tying  devices,  how  much  has  been  expended  up  to  the  present  time 
during  the  present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Mr.  Cochran,  can  you  tell  that? 

Mr.  Cochran.  $99,514. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  estimate  that  there  would  be  a  balance  in 
that  item  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  there  will  tie;  I  think  the  appropriation 
is  ample. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  of  a  surplus  will  there  be? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  can  not  tell.  This  includes  all  the  twine  that 
has  been  ordered,  not  delivered;  we  have  a  great  many  orders  out 
because  we  have  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  supply  here  to  keep 
the  service  going;  but  we  will  probably  have  $10,000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  need  for  25  per  cent  increase  in  the 
item  for  printing  facing  slips  and  cutting  same,  from  $20,000  to 
$25,000? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  can  only  judge  from  what  we  had  before;  we  had 
to  get  a  deficiency  appropriation  last  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  any  deficiency  appropriation  be  required  for 
the  present  year  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No,  sir;  I  think  not,  sir.  I  am  only  going,  how- 
ever, on  the  ratio  of  expenditures. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  are  trying  to  prevent  that,  Mr.  Congressman. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  concerning  the  items  providing  for 
copying  presses,  typewriting  machines,  envelope-opening  machines, 
and  so  forth.  There  has  been  a  supplemental  esthnate  since  the  origi- 
nal estimate,  and  I  will  request  you  to  make  explanation  of  this  item 
in  detail. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  For  the  purchase  or  exchange — ^those  words — ^have 
you  now  those  words  in  the  bill  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Purchase  or  exchange? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  the  bill  as  recommended  originally — ^that 
is,  as  covering  the  original  estimates — would  read  as  follows : 

For  copying  presses,  typewriting  machines, , envelope-opening  machines,  com- 
puting machines,  numbering  machines,  and  machines  not  otherwise  specifically 
appropriated  for,  and  for  miscellaneous  articles  purchased  and  furnished 
directly  to  the  postal  service,  $30,()(K). 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir;  Under  January  23  the  Postmaster- 
General  sent  you  a  revision  of  that  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Then  I  will  read  it  as  we  would  like  to  have  it 
appear : 

For  the  purchase  or  exchange — 

Now,  that  exchange  might  be  explained.  That  is  so  we  can  take 
these  old  typewriters  off  the  hands  of  the  postmasters  w^here  they  are 
practically  worn-out.  Under  the  law  now  we  can  not  make  an  ex- 
change; we  can  simply  purchase,  and  at  the  post-offices  throughout 
the  country  there  are  a  great  many  typewriting  machines  that  are 
practically  worn-out.  Hence  we  wanttnose  words  in  there,  "  or  ex- 
change," so  we  will  be  able  to  use  the  old  typewriters  in  getting  new 
ones.  We  want  to  do  just  as  any  commercial  house  does  if  it  is 
going  to  get  a  new  typewriter;  it  wants  to  turn  in  the  old  one  in 
exchange,  m  part  payment. 

[Reading :] 

"  For  the  purchase  or  exchange  of  copying  presses/  typewriting 
machines,  envelope-opening  machines,  computing  machines,  number- 
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ing  machines,  and  machines  not  otherwise  specifically  appropriated 
for,  and  for  miscellaneous  articles  purchased  and  furnished  direct  to 
the  postal  service  "  is  a  consolidation  of  an  item  of  $14,000  heretofore 
appropriated  for  the  money-order  service  and  an  estimated  amount 
of  $15,000  of  the  miscellaneous  appropriation  of  $225,000  adminis- 
tered by  the  division  of  salaries  and  allowances  under  the  First 
Assistant  Postmaster-General.  Under  the  recent  order  of  the  Post- 
master-Cieneral  the  major  portion  of  this  appropriation  will  continue 
to  be  administered  by  the  Office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  in  the  shape  of  allowances  to  postmasters. 

The  following  articles,  however,  formerly  chargeable  to  this  appro- 
priation will  hereafter  be  purchased  by  this  bill,  namely:  Baskets, 
copying  presses,  tvpewriters,  typewriter  oil,  brushes,  trucks,  flags, 
money  satchels  other  than  for  money-order  use,  book  racks,  water 
coolers,  stoves  and  stovepipes,  electric  fans,  numbering  machines 
other  than  for  money-order  use,  mimeographs,  wide  desk  baskets, 
waste  sacks,  pans,  copying  cloths,  stamp  racks,  mailing  cases,  filters, 
and  clocks. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  original  estimates  for  this  consolidated 
item  the  fact  was  overlooked  that  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
items  were  purchased  for  the  money-order  service  out  of  the  current 
appropriation  of  $ld,000.  For  exchange  on  drafts  and  necessary  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  of  the  money-order  service,  as  the  payment  of  ex- 
change on  drafts,  heretofore  amounting  to  about  $2,000,  has  been 
discontinued;  the  bureau  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
made  no  e^stimate  covering  that  item,  and  consequently  no  estimate 
was  made  covering  any  of  those  miscellaneous  supplies,  such  as  cut- 
ters, money  tills,  trays,  exchange-list  books,  lead  seals,  blotters,  baths, 
copying  cloths,  ringers,  wood  alcohol,  strawboard,  money  satchels  for 
the  money-order  business,  tins  used  in  the  money-order  service, 
brushes,  baskets,  tubs,  and  so  forth,  amounting  to  about  $8,000.  It 
is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  estimate  for  miscel- 
laneous supplies  be  increased  from  $30,000  to  $38,000,  which  we  think 
is  a  very  reasonable  increase. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  really  from  $14,000  to  $38,000,  is  it  not? 
Out  of  what -item  of  appropriation  were  any  of  those  articles  pur- 
chased heretofore  other  than  this  item  ? 

Mr.  De  (iRAW.  They  were  purchased,  as  I  understand  it,  out  of  the 
$225,000  and  administered  under  the  division  of  salaries  and  allow- 
ances. 

The  Chairman.  \Miat  was  that  $225,000  appropriated  for;  what 
was  it  called  in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  law  calls  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  it  is  "  miscellaneous  expenses,  first  and  sec- 
ond class  offices." 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  5[ou  refer  to  the  item  of  incidental  ex- 
penses whicli  has  now  been  limited  to  the  $40,000,  do  you  not — which 
was  originally  $300,000?  You  refer  to  the  $225,000  as  though  it 
wei'e  a  single  item  of  appropriation. 

Mr.  Cochran.  A  miscellaneous  appropriation  of  $225,000,  as  we 
have  it  here.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  single  item  of  exchange  on  drafts 
necessary   for  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  money-order  service, 
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$10,000.  That  you  referred  to.  Now,  what  other  item?  A  miscel- 
laneous item  of  $225,000  I  do  not  recall.  Yes,  here  it  is — necessary 
miscellaneous  and  incidental  items  directly  connected  with  first  and 
second  class  post-offices,  fxirfiiture,  cleaning,  etc.,  $225,000.  That  has 
been  increased,  not  decreased,  by  your  recommendations,  and  the  lan- 
guage has  not  been  changed  at  all  in  your  estimates.  That  is  on  page 
19  of  the  bill. 

So,  if  heretofore  some  of  that  has  been  purchased  out  of  that  item, 
ought  not  the  miscellaneous  item  be  reduced  by  amounts  that  you 
would  purchase  out  of  this  item?  If  you  will  turn  to  the  bill  we 
have  before  us,  page  19,  you  will  find  this  item,  and  just  exactly  the 
language  of  the  present  law,  except  as  to  amount,  and  with  the 
recommendation  or  the  Department  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Well,  that  will  all  be  administered  except  the  fol- 
lowing articles  I  have  enumerated  there,  and  which  we  figure,  making 
our  estimate  on  the  figures  heretofore,  will  cost  our  bureau,  inde- 
pendent of  what  the  First  Assistant  disburses,  $38,000. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  wha£  items  of  those  you  enumerated  a 
moment  ago  have  heretofore  been  purchased  out  of  the  appropriation 
for  necessary  incidental  and  miscellaneous  items  out  or  the  First 
Assistant  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  will  have  to  have  a  little  time  on  that. 

The  CiixViRMAN.  You  understand? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  If  you  expected  heretofore  to  make  purchases  of 
items  that  have  heretofore  been  paid  for  out  of  the  item  of  $225,000, 
that  $225,000  ought  to  be  reduced  by  the  same  amount  that  you  have 
estimated  an  increase  in  this  particular  item ;  but  the  First  Assistant 
come  to  us  insisting  upon  an  increase  of  that  item  without  taking  any 
of  the  language  aw^ay. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  He  does? 

The  Chairman.  Absolutely.    He  asks  an  increase  of  11.11  per  cent. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Then  I  will  give  you  a  return  on  that.  I  will  have 
to  look  it  up. 

(ThercuTiOn,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  February  8,  1906,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post- Roads, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday  Marning,  February  <9,  1906, 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  P.  Y.  DE  GRAW,  FOURTH  ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL,  ACCOMPANIED  B7  MR.  WILLIAM  E. 
COCHRAN,  PURCHASING  AGENT,  AND  MR.  WILLIAM  R.  SPIL- 
MAN,  DIVISION  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  RURAL  DELIYERT 
SERVICE. 

Subcommittee  called  to  order  at  10.35. 

The  Chairman  (Hon.  Jesse  Overstreet).  Mr.  De  Graw,  I  undei-stand 
that  you  wish  to  make  an  explanation  of  some  matter.  You  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  In  the  matter  of  citj^-delivery  supplies,  I  would  like 
to  make  this  explanation  relative  lo  an  inquiry  that  was  made  yesterday. 

p  o  A— 06  M 28 
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The  estimate  of  $38,000  for  miscellaneous  articles  is  a  combination 
of  three  sepamte  items  of  appropriation  which  exist  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1906,  namely,  $14,000  appro- 
priated specially  for  the  money -order  ser\fice,  the  estimated  amount  of 
$15,000  for  the  purchase  of  articles  heretofore  chargeable  to  the  appro- 
priation of  $225,000  administered  by  the  division  of  salaries  and  allow- 
ances, and  an  item  of  $8,000  heretofore  included  in  the  appropriation 
of  $10,000  administered  by  the  money-order  division  for  the  payment 
of  exchange  on  drafts  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  The  payment  of 
exchange  on  drafts  having  been  discontinued,  )5>S,000  is  sufficient  to 
cover  the  miscellaneous  items  of  this  appropriation. 

This  office  can  offer  no  explanation  of  tne  necessity  for  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  miscellaneous  articles  from  $226,000  to  $250,(X)0^ 
which  appeal's  in  the  estimates  for  the  division  of  salaries  and  allow- 
ances, which,  including  $15,000  transferred  into  the  estimates  of  this 
office,  is  ec^uivalent  to  an  increase  of  $40,000  in  the  estimates  for  that 
appropriation.  All  that  can  be  stated  is  that  under  the  recent  order 
of  the  Postmaster-General  the  following  articles  formerl}'  chargeable 
to  this  appropriation  will  hereafter  be  purchased  by  this  Bureau, 
namely:  Baskets,  copying  presses,  typewriters,  typewriter  oil,  brushes, 
etc.,  trucks,  flags,  money  satchels  (other  than  for  money  order  use), 
bag  racks,  water  coolers,  stoves  and  stovepipe,  electric  fans,  number- 
ing machines  (other  than  for  money-order  use),  mimeographs,  etc., 
wire  desk  baskets,  waste  sacks,  pans  (copying  cloths),  stamp  racks, 
mailing  cases,  tilters,  and  clocks.  The  estimated  cost  for  furnishing 
these  articles  being  $15,000,  this  amount  has  been  included  in  this 
estimate  to  cover  such  expense. 

The  item  of  $14,000  in  the  current  money -order  appropriation  is 
increased  to  $15,000  in  making  up  this  consolidated  estimate  of 
$88,000. 

Now,  I  feel  that  it  was  only  due  to  the  connnittee  to  make  that  state- 
ment, because  I  see  this  matter  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  you  do; 
and  I  wish  to  further  state:  Answering  your  inquiry  as  to  why  the 
estimate  for  miscellaneous  supplies,  which  we  represent  as  being 
increased  from  $80,000  to  $88,000,  is  not  actually  an  increase  from 
$14,000  to  $38,000,  it  is  explained  in  the  fact  that  under  the  consolida- 
tion it  became  necessary  to  rearrange  the  appropriations,  and  that  in 
this  particular  case  there  are  parts  of  three  appropriations  covered  in 
one  item,  which  includes  one  entire  appropriation  of  $14,000  (at  an 
estimated  increase  of  )^1,000  for  next  year),  for  copying  presses,  type- 
writing machines,  envelope-opening  machines,  etc.,  for  the  money- 
order  service,  and  $8,000  from  the  appropriation  for  exchange  on  drafts 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  money-order  service.  Also  an 
estimated  amount  of  $15,000  to  purchase  the  articles  cited  heretofore 
purchased  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $225,000  for  miscellaneous  and 
incidental  items  for  first  and  second  class  post-offices,  administered 
through  the  division  of  salaries  and  allowances,  office  of  the  First 
Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  of  $40,000  carried  in  the  current  law, 
which  was  for  the  purchase  of  the  items  enumerated,  such  as  copying 
presses,  typewriting  machines,  envelop-opening  machines,  etc.,  for 
the  use  of  the  money-order  service,  $14,000;  and  you  recommend 
an  increase  in  that  for  the  same  purposes  of  $1,000.  You  count  the 
$8,000  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  what  is  known  as  exchange  on 
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drafts,  which  under  the  current  law  carries  $16,000.  Then  you  count 
the  additional  $15,000  to  make  up  the  $38,000,  for  the  purchase  of 
computing  machines,  numbering  machines,  and  machines  not  other- 
wise specificall}^  appropriated  for,  and  also  for  miscellaneous  articles 
purchased  and  furnished  directly  to  the  postal  service.  These  items 
that  I  have  read  were  formerly  purchased  out  of  the  item  for  necessarv 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  directly  connected  with  the  first  and  second- 
class  post-offices,  the  current  law  appropriation  being  $255,000. 

Mr.  De  (traw.  That  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  you  include  the  $15,000  tor  this  item  which 
vou  think  is  chargeable  to  the  appropriation  for  necessary  and  miscel- 
laneous incidental  items,  which  1  referred  to  as  the  appropriation  for 
$225,000,  then  that  last  item  could  well  be  reduced  by  $15,000,  could 
it  not? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  don't  think  so,  from  the  way  we  figured  on  the 
articles  which  will  be  required  under  this  reorganization. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  understand  that  the  First  Assistant 
could  purchase  out  of  the  appropriation  known  as  necessary  and  mis- 
cellaneous and  incidental  accounts  any  of  the  following  articles:  Com- 
puting machines,  numbering  machines,  and  machines  not  otherwise 
specifically  appropriated  for,  or  articles  purchased  and  furnished 
directly  to  the  postal  service? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  wouM  like  to  have  Mr. 
Lamar  answer  that  more  fully. 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  think  I  can  explain  the  situation  in  relation  to  these 
items.  Under  the  order  of  the  Postmaster-General  all  appropriations 
and  parts  of  appropriations  which  are  expended  in  the  direct  purchase 
of  articles  and  issued  from  Washington  to  the  postal  service  are  now 
transferred  to  the  supply  division  for  the  Post-Office  Department. 
Heretofore  such  appropriations  were  administered  through  tne  supply 
division,  certain  others  through  the  salary  and  allowance  division,  and 
certain  others  through  the  money-order  division,  and  articles  were 
purchased  in  Washington  under  all  of  these  appropriations  and  issued 
directly  to  postmasters.  Complications  arose  which  necessitated  the 
consolidation  of  all  these  miscellaneous  items  into  one  item. 

The  appropriation  for  salaries  and  allowances  contains  an  item  for 
miscellaneous  expenses  for  articles  purchased  and  furnished  directly 
to  the  post-offices.  Under  that  item  typewriting  machines  and  letter- 
presses and  a  number  of  misi'ellancous  items  were  furnished.  They 
are  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  item  itself.  Then  the  money-order 
branch  had  a  special  appropriation  for  typewriters,  copying  presses, 
and  so  forth,  and  this  item  provided  $14,000  for  that  in  the  current 
appropriation.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  an  item  in  the  money -order 
service  for  exchange  on  drafts,  and  other  miscellaneous  items.  So 
you  see  we  have  the  miscellaneous  appropriation  for  the  salary  and 
allowance  division,  which  does  not  aescnbe  them;  another  for  the 
money-order  division  which  does  specifically  describe  things,  and  then 
we  have  still  another  miscellaneous  appropriation  in,the  money-order 
account.  These  different  items  have  been  consolidated  into  one  appro- 
priation. 

On  that  item  for  $14,000  for  the  copying  presses,  typewriting 
machines,  and  envelope-opening  machines  we  have  estimated  that  it 
will  take  a  thousand  dollars  more  above  this  year.  That  item  stands 
alone  in  this  consolidation;  it  accounts  for  itself;  you  can  not  reduce 
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it.  The  order  of  the  Postmaster-General  is  to  purchase  specifically  for 
the  money-order  service.  Under  this  appropriation  of  $225,000  there 
was  purchased  through  the  division  of  salary  and  allowances  all  other 
miscellaneous  items  of  identical  character,  but  they  were  not  for  the 
money-order  section  of  the  postal  service,  but  the  general  business  of 
the  post-offices,  the  registry  division,  or  other  divisions  of  the  service. 

Trie  Chairman.  Railway  mail  division^ 

Mr.  Lamar.  Yes;  anything  that  came  under  the  administration  of 
the  Postmaster-General. 

The  Chairman.  T  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  elaborate  upon  that. 

I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  De  Graw,  is  it  not  true  that  the  items  enumer- 
ated in  what  appears  on  page  45  in  italics  have  heretofore  been  pur- 
chased out  of  the  so-called  appropriation  of  the  salary  and  allowance 
division  known  as  the  necessary  miscellaneous  and  incidental  items  ^ 

Mr.  De  Graw.  To  a  great  extent  that  is  true — from  both  appropri- 
ations. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  this  language  should  he  approved  and  this 
appropriation  should  be  authorized,  all  of  these  items  of  purchase  cov- 
ered by  the  language  in  italics  would  be  purchased  out  of  this  $38,000 
appropriation  and  none  of  it  would  be  purchased  out  of  the  miscella- 
neous items? 

Mr.  Lamar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  can  we  not  properly  reduce  the  item  in 
the  salary  and  allowance  division  in  the  same  amount  that  we  can  for 
these  particular  items  in  this  appropriation;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
computing  machines  and  numbenng  machines,  and  these  other  items 
in  the  italics. 

Mr,  Lamar.  Unauestionably. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  official  position  in  the  Department? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  am  in  the  supply  division. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  for  exchange  on  drafts  is  entirely  cl^arge- 
able,  is  it  not,  to  the  money -order  service  'i 

Mr.  Lamar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  consolidation  in  your  department,  that 
expenditure  is  considered  as  properly  falling  within  this  appropria- 
tion to  which  you  have  just  made  reference? 

Mr.  Lamar.  No,  not  chargeable;  that  has  been  discontinued. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  is  this  extm  $8,000  in  this  item  for? 

Mr.  Lamar.  Because  of  the  same  items  which  pi'ovide  for  miscella- 
neous expenses  of  the  money-order  service.  There  is  a  good  deal 
more  spent  for  miscellaneous  expenses  than  has  ever  been  spent  for 
exchange  on  drafts.  The  latter  amounts  to  about  $2,000,  while  the 
miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  monev-order  service  amount  to  about 
$8,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimates  of  appropriation  carried  in  the  cur- 
rent law  are  for  exchange  on  drafts,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  of 
the  money -order  service,  $10,000,  for  which  no  estimate  has  been  made. 
You  take  $8,000,  of  that  and  add  to  this  item  on  account  of  miscella- 
neous expenses,  and  not  the  exchange  on  drafts.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  simplv  ask  to  retain  $8,000  of  that  instead  of 
$10,000. 

The  Chairman.  Purely  on  account  of  expenses,  and  not  on  account 
of  exchange  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Oh,  no. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  De  Graw,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  the  Fii-st  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
with  reference  to  the  item  of  exchange  on  drafts,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  in  the  money-order  service,  being  a  colloquy  between  Mr. 
Hitchcock  and  myself: 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Chairman,  re|(arding  that  item  of  exchange  on  drafts  and 
necessary  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  money -order  service,  I  womd  like  to  say  that 
that  will  be  cared  for  in  the  salary  and  allowance  division. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  it  from  your  Department? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  wasallo  wed  for  in  thegeneral  item  for  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  But  there  is  no  estimate  of  the  Department  for  this  at  all.  It  was 
$10,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Granfield.  The  miscellaneous  appropriation  of  the  salary  and  allowtoice 
division  will  take  care  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  any  exchange  on  drafts? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  not  specified,  but  the  allowances  for  that  purpose  will  be  made 
out  of  that  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  For  necessary  miscellaneous  and  incidental  items  directly  con- 
nected with  the  first  and  second  class  post-offices.     If  that  the  item  you  mean? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  we  thought  that  the  wordii  g  of  the  general  item  would 
cover  that  matter  and  so  we  did  not  specify  it  in  the  revised  estimates.  iThe  plan 
was  to  bring  these  allowances  together,  and  to  have  them  administered  in  one  office, 
and  the  accounting  all  done  in  one  ofi&ce. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  just  turn  to  page  19  of  the  bill,  and  to  that  item  for 
necessary  miscellaneous  and  incidental  items  directly  connected  with  first  and  second 
class  post-oflSces.  I  understand,  under  your  construction,  that  that  covers  this  item 
of  exchange  on  drafts  and  necessary  miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  money-order 
service. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  our  purpose. 

That  is  diametrically  opposite  to  your  construction.  Can  you  recon- 
cile that? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  think  so.  This  item  of  exchange  on  drafts  and  nec- 
essary miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  money -order  service,  $10,000, 
is  a  fund  that  the  salary  and  allowance  division  has  never  had  anything 
to  do  with.     It  has  been  entirely  under  the  money-order  service. 

The  Chairman.  Both  being  under  the  First  Assistant? 

Mr.  Lamar.  Yes,  up  to  this  time;  but  not  so  now.  I  had  a  talk 
about  that  matter  with  the  man  in  charge  of  the  supplies  of  the  money- 
order  section,  Mr.  Waring,  and  he  advised  us  that  without  that  pro- 
vision of  appropriation  there  would  not  be  one  dollar  to  be  expended 
in  the  ordinary  miscellaneous  expense  account  necessary  to  meet  all 
kinds  of  demands  made  on  the  money-order  service  which  could  not  be 
anticipated. 

The  Chairman.  The  expense  relating  exclusively  to  exchange  on 
drafts  was  taken  care  of  under  the  salary  and  allowance  division. 

Mr.  Lamar.  If  there  was  any  exchange  on  drafts  it  would  seem  to 
come  under  the  salary  and  allowance  division,  but  I  understand  that 
that.has  been  discontmued.  But  however  that  may  be,  this  miscel- 
laneous provision  in  the  bill  is  all  that  the  money -order  service  has  to 
rely  upon  for  any  extraordinary  demands  made  upon  that  service  not 
specifically  covered  in  some  item  of  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  enumerate  any  of  these  miscellaneous 
items? 

Mr.  Lamar.  One  item  that  1  have  in  mind,  which  has  been  bought 
within  the  last  two  months,  is  cutters  used  in  cutting  money  orders, 
and  for  which  the  salary  and  allowance  division  could  not  pay  for 
under  the  present  order  of  the  Postmaster-General,  because  it  is  the 
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pareha^  of  an  article  made  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  issued  to 
postma.sterH«  which,  under  the  order  of  the  Postmaster-General,  has 
been  excluded  from  handling,  and  which  goes  to  the  division  of 
gopplies. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  typewriting  machines  for  the 
entire  service  in  any  of  its  branches  would  be  purchased  out  of  this 
item  'i 

Mr.  Lamar.  Necessarily,  yes,  sir:  there  would  be  no  other  appro- 
priation from  which  the\'  could  be  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  data  to  show  the  amount  of  money 
that  probably  will  Ix;  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  typewriting 
machines  for  the  Railway  Mail  Serviced 

Mr.  Lamar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Typewriting  machines  are  included  in  several  items 
in  the  Railway-  Mail  Service  department,  estimated  for  in  a  general 
appropriation,  amounting  to  ^8,500.  If  vou  are  going  to  purchase 
all  of  the  typewriters,  then  that  item  that  I  have  just  referred  to  might 
be  revised  by  such  an  amount  as  would  properly  provide  for  the 
service. 

Mr.  Lamar,  Well,  it  might  be,  still  we  can  not  speak  for  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  your  estimate  of  $15,000  to 
cover  the  items  of  copying  presses,  typewriting  machines,  and  envelope- 
opening  machines? 

Mr.  Lamar.  It  comes  from  the  ^225,000  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  it  comes  from  the  old  §14,01)0  appropria- 
tion. You  say  it  will  take  about  a  thousand  dollars  more.  Do  you 
figure  i^,00()  for  tha  miscellaneous  items  of  expense  in  the  Money 
Orde\;  Service,  $15,0<X)  for  the  new  items  which  heretofore  have  been 
purchased  out  of  the  salary  and  allowance  division,  and  5jil5,0(K)  for 
the  items  heretofore  covered  by  the  $14,000  appropriation,  being 
copying  presses,  typewriting  machines,  and  so  forth  ^ 

Mr.  Lamar.  There  were  other  items  added. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  separated  all  of  them.  If  you  will  turn  to 
page  43  of  the  bill  and  take  into  consideration  that  the  language  in 
the  dark  type  is  the  current  law  and  that  in  italics  is  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Department,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  you  arrive  at 
your  estimate  of  $15,000  for  purchases  during  the  next  fiscal  year  of 
items  enumerated  in  black  type,  which  heretofore  have  been  some  of 
the  items  covered  by  the  $r4,0()0  appropriation.  Those  figures  are 
furnished  us.  We  have  had  to  rely  in  making  these  figures  upon  the 
statement.s  furnished  from  the  different  sections  that  go  to  make  up 
the  present  organization  of  the  division  of  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  the  estimate  from  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  covering  any  of  these  items  ^  ; 

Mr.  Lamar.   We  did  not  consult  him  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  They  handle  typewriting  machines  in  the  Railway- 
Mail  Service? 

Mr.  Lamar.  In  the  general  consolidation  that  took  place  nothing 
was  transferred  to  the  division  of  supplies  from  the  Office  of  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

The  Chairman.  Then  do  I  understand  that  if  hereafter  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General's  Office  wants  any  copying  presses  or 
typewriting  machines  or  any  envelope-opening  machines  that  he  will 
buy  them  himself? 
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Mr.  Lamar.  It  would  seem  to  come  from  this  appropriation,  if  he 
is  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  estimate  from  his  OflSce? 

Mr.  Lamar.  Absolutely  none.  There  was  an  order  in  the  case 
transferrinff  those  sections  which  were  construed  to  come  under  the 
general  order  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  nothing  came  from  the 
Second  Assistant\s  office. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  computing  and  numbering  machines 
have  been  purchased  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  from  what 
item? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  could  not  answer  in  regard  to  computing  machines 
purchased  for  the  money-order  use  out  of  the  miscellaneous  fund — 
the  fund  containing  the  exchange  on  drafts,  I  believe.  They  have 
also  been  purchased  for  the  regi?-try  division  out  of  the  salary  and 
allowance  miscellaneons  appropriation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understtmd  the  word  *' computing"  refers  to 
adding  machines. 

Mr.  Lamar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  the  numbering  machine  is  merely  for  placing 
on  numbers? 

Mr.  Lamar.  Consecutive  numbers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  aware  that  last  year  there  was  an  estimate 
of  $20,000  in  this  item  for  the  money-order  service,  consisting  of  two 
estimates — one  for  $14,000,  which  the  committee  subsequently  allowed, 
and  the  other  for  $20,000,  which  included  an  estimate  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  machines,  and  which  was  disallowed? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  any  adding  machines  have 
been  purchased  for  the  money-order  service  out  of  any  other  of  the 
miscellaneous  items  as  contained  in  the  present  supply  bill? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  stated  that  the  various  articles  here  stated  in 
this  it«ra  under  consideration  could  not  be  purchased  out  of  any  other 
item  in  the  Bureau  as  at  present  recommended;  and  in  that  particular 
I  wish  to  call  j^our  attention  to  the  phraseology  in  the  miscellaneous 
item  under  the  First  Assistant's  office,  as  found  on  page  19,  which  says: 
'*A11  other  matters  not  specifically  provided  for  in  other  appropria- 
tions." I  would  like  to  ask  you  in  case  the  committee  should  strike 
out  the  words  "computing  machines"  in  this  estimate  on  page  43,  or 
any  other  designated  article,  whether  the  phraseology,  astound  in  the 
clause  on  page  19,  would  not  authorize  the  Department  to  purchase  the 
designated  articles? 

Mr.  Lamar.  If  the  order  of  the  Postmaster-General  is  observed,  it 
requires  articles  actually  purchased  to  be  purchased  through  the 
division  of  supplies;  but  possiblj-  allowances  might  be  made  to  post- 
masters under  that  phraseolog}^  which  would  enable  them  to  purchase 
them  themselves  and  charge  to  their  account. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  this  estimate  on  page  19  for  necessary  miscel- 
laneous and  incidental  items  is  intended  not  to  cover  the  purchase  of 
supplies  by  the  supply  division,  or  by  any  section  of  the  First  Assist- 
ant's office,  but  merely  for  allowances  to  postmasters  in  first  and  second 
class  offices  for  miscellaneous  and  incidental  items. 

Mr.  Lamar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  should  not  that  phraseology  be  amended  so  as 
to  read:  *^For  allowances  to  postmasters  in  first  and  second  class  post 
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offices  for  necessary  and  miscellaneous  items,"  so  as  not  to  vest  any 
authority  in  any  section  of  the  First  Assistant's  offi<*e  that  might  war- 
rant any  purchase  of  supplies  which  this  committee  or  Congress  should 
not  deem  advisable  ? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  positively  that  the  miscellaneous  items 
asked  for  seek  only  to  extend  to  the  allowances  for  necessary  miscel- 
laneous and  incidental  items  for  postmasters  in  the  first  and  second 
class  offices,  and  not  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  directly  by  the  First 
Assistant,  or  any  of  his  assistants? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  understand  the  order  of  the  PostmavSter-General  to 
limit  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  envelope-opening  machines  have  been 
purchased  during  the  present  fiscal  year  out  of  the  item  here  in  the 
money-order  service? 

Mr.  Lamar.  That  could  not  be  answered  offhand,  but  we  can  get  the 
information  and  furnish  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  any  have  been  purchased? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  was  reported  last  year  that  these  envelope-open- 
ing machines  were  rarely  called  for,  and  that  there  was  not  any  urgent 
need  for  them  throughout  the  service.  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  need 
of  having  adding  or  computing  machines  in  the  service,  and  what 
service  they  perform? 

Mr.  Lamar.  1  can  not;  but  the  information  can  be  furnished  from 
our  division. 

Mr.  Stafford.  C'an  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  that  you 
have  allotted  for  the  purchase  of  adding  machines  in  your  segregated 
item  of  $16,()()0  for  these  articles,  contained  in  the  italics  on  page  48? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  can  not;  those  estimates  were  made  by  the  money 
order  division  before  it  was  ti-ansferred  to  the  division  of  supplies. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  vou  any  data  in  the  Department  whereby  you 
can  furnish  such  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Lamar.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  also  include  in  the  report  an  estimate  covering 
each  article  as  contained  in  the  item  on  page  43,  for  which  you  ask  an 
appropriation  of  $88,000? 

The  Chairman.  An  itemized  statement  showing  how  vou  arrive  at 
the  $38,000  estimate. 

Mr.  De  G^aw.  All  right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  also,  if  you  can,  the  number  of  envelope- 
opening  machines,  and  the  number  of  these  various  designated 
machines  that  have  been  purchased  bv  the  Department  for  use  in  the 
postal  service  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  the  estimated  amount 
of  each. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  this  recommendation  for  the  new  items 
you  have  recommended  computing  machines,  numbering  machines, 
and  machines  not  otherwise  s|)ecifically  appropriated  for.  What  kind 
of  machines  do  you  refer  to  as  **  not  otherwise  specifically  appropriated 
for  r"  * 

Mr.  Lamar.  The  supply  division  was  not  familiar  with  the  details 
of  expenditure  under  these  appropriations  which  wei-e  being  brought 
to  the  division  on  the  order  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  heads 
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of  the  sections  which  made  these  purchases  before  were  consulted  in 
the  preparation  of  these  items.  This  suggestion  came  from  the  money- 
order  division,  from  Mr.  Waring",  who  stated  that  the  Money -Order 
Service  at  diflferent  times  had  found  it  advisable  to  introduce  new  and 
better  methods,  and  that  matters  had  been  brought  to  their  attention 
that  were  not  known  at  the  time  the  appropriations  were  made,  and 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  specifacally  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  buy  a  sewing  machine  under  this  authority, 
couldn't  you? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  think  it  would  be  added  to  the  postal  service. 

The  Chairman.  Who  drafted  that  language? 

Mr.  Lamar.  That  section  was  drafted  in  tne  money-order  division. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  item  needs  further  scru- 
tiny and  revision. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  duplication  of  language  has 
arisen  becau>  o  cf  the  transfer  of  this  branch  of  the  service  to  another 
department? 

Mr.  Lamar.  The  whole  diflSculty  comes  from  that. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  where  it  all  comes  from.  Heretofore  each 
department  had  its  own  supply  division;  now  it  is  concentrated  under 
one  division. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  This  confusion  has  arisen  because  of  the  transfer  and 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  accounts. 

Mr.  De  Gr^.  In  another  year  we  will  have  that;  we  will  be  in 
shape  so  that  we  can  explain  all  of  these  items.  Now  it  is  almost 
impossible  unless  we  go  through  the  contracts  of  each  one  of  these 
divisions. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  yo,ur  department  as  at  present  organized 
contemplate  the  purchase  of  furniture  as  needed  m  first  and  second 
class  post-offices  throughout  the  country,  such  as  file  cases  and  the  like? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  thmk  it  would  be  very  seldom  that  anything  like 
that  would  be  bought;  the  Treasury  Department  furnishes  those. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  exc^eptional  cases  where  furniture  is  necessary 
in  leased  quarters,  and  first  and  second  class  post-offices. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  would  come  through  the  salarv  and  allowance 
division  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General's  Office. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Not  under  your  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No. 

Mr.  Stafford.  By  reason  of  what  order? 

Mr.  Lamar.  It  would  be  an  allowance  to  a  postmaster  instead  of  a 
purchase. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Mr.  Cochran  has  furnished  the  contract  price,  and  the 
selling  price  of  stamped  envelopes,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  him  some 
questions  upon  it.  ^Please  give  the  contract  price  and  the  selling  price 
of  the  different  numbers  of  stamped  envelopes  furnished  to  the  public, 
and  the  profit  to  the  Government  on  each  class. 

Mr.  Cochran.  No.  1,  2  cents,  first  quality;  contract  price,  63  cents  a 
thousand.  Contract  price,  including  value  of  stamps,  $20.63.  Selling 
price  per  thousand,  $21.12.     Profit  per  thousand,  49  cents. 

No.  2,  1  cent,  first*  quality;  contra(;t  price  per  thousand,  66  cents; 
price,  including  value  of  stamps,  $10.63;  selling  price,  $11.20;  profit, 
54  cents. 
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No.  2,  2  cents,  first  quality;  contract  price  per  thousand,  $20.66; 
selling  price  per  thousand,  $21.20;  profit  por  thousand,  54  cents. 

No.  2,  2  cents,  second  quality,  contract  price  per  thousand.  55  cents; 
contract  price,  including  stamp,  $20.55;  selling  price,  $21;  profit,  45 
cents. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Will  you  please  state  the  minimum  and  the  maximum 
profit  on  the  different  classes  of  stamps  and  different  classes  of  envel- 
opes furnished  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  lowest  is  2*1  cents  a  thousand  on  No.  6,  ungummed 
for  circulars.  There  are  three  on  which  the  profit  is  75  cents;  No.  7, 
4  centb;  No.  12,  which  is  the  newspaper  wrapper,  75  cents,  and  No.  7, 
75  cent.s. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Who  fixes  the  selling  price  of  these  stamped  envelopes? 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  governmental  expense  of  distribution  or  other 
expense  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  apparent  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Clerk  hire,  stationery,  and  such  things  as  that;  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  running  a  post-office. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  are  these  stamped  envelopes  distributed  to  the 
different  postmasters;  are  they  sent  direct  from  the  contractor  to  the 
different  postmasters  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Snapp.  By  mail?% 

Mr.  Cochran.  By  mail,  usually. 

Mr.  Snapp.  At  the  expense  of  the  contractors? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No;  at  the  expense  of  tlje  Government. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  contract  had  been  made 
before  the  division  of  supplies  was  established? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes;  before  the  office  of  purchasing  agent  was  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Have  you  ever  figured  it  up  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  anv  profit  to  the  Government  in  supplying  these  stamps  and  stamped 
envelopes  that  you  describe? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  have  not.     I  have  never  studied  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  letter  carriers  and 
elerks  in  charge  of  substations  of  rural  delivery  service,  $28,825,000. 
Mr.  De  Graw,  you  may  explain  your  recommendation  for  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  DeGraw.  Conditions  having  ver}^  materially  changed  since 
August  16,  1905,  when  estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the 
rural  free-deli verv  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
were  submitted,  1  have  to  submit  the  following  supplemental  state- 
ment relative  to  the  estimates  for  the  appropriation  for  the  pa}'^  of 
rural  letter  carriers. 

In  estimating  for  the  item  for  "Pay  of  letter  carriers,"  the  follow- 
ing computations  were  made: 

Pay  of  32,055  carriers  in  the  service  June  30,  1905,  at  an  estimated  aver- 
age salary  of  $709.12  per  annum •. $22,730,804 

Pay  of  carriers  on  6,119  routes  to  be  installed  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  at  an  estimated  average  salary  of  $696  per  annum 4, 258, 824 

Total  to  maintain  service 26,989,628 
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The  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  for  the  inauguration  of  new  serv- 
ice during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  was  based  upon  the  number  of  peti- 
tions filed  and  the  number  of  favorable  reports  during  the  fiscal  year 
just  passecl,  and  allowing  for  a  decline  in  the  number  of  petitions 
filed  and  cases  favorably  reported,  it  was  believed  that  an  average  of 
420  routes  per  month  could  be  inaugurated,  which  would  amount  to 
5,040  carriers;  and  to  inaugurate  this  service  at  an  average  salary  of 

^  per  annum  it  would  require $1, 834, 900 


Total  for  the  pay  of  rural  letter  carriers 28, 824, 528 

This  total  was  incorporated  in  the  estimate  in  round  numbers,  namely .    28, 825, 000 

Since  the  estimates  were  submitted  24  routes  have  been  discontinued, 
so  that  the  number  of  carriers  in  the  service  June  80,  1905,  has  been 
reduced  from  32,055  to  32,031,  and  at  an  average  salary  of  $709.12  per 
annum  there  will  be  required  to  maintain  service  and  pay  the  salaries 

of  these  carriers 22,  703, 785 

There  have  already  been  inaugurated  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
routes  on  which  2,427  carriers  are  employed,  and  orders  have  been 
issued  for  the  installation  of  service,  effective  at  future  dates,  involving 
the  employment  of  476  carriers,  or  a  total  of  2,903.  At  this  rate  the 
numl)er  of  carriers  which  it  was  estimated  would  be  ap|X)inted  in  con- 
ne(!tion  w^ith  new  service  during  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  less  than 
6,119,  and  the  number  can  be  safely  estimated  at  5,000. 

In  the  service  inaugurated  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  number 
of  routes  less  than  24  miles  in  length  (usually  in  connection  with  the 
completion  of  service  in  counties) ,  has  been  great  enough  to  reduce  the 
estimated  average  salary  from  $696  to  $690. 

So  that  to  maintain  service  on  routes  installed  during  the  current  fiscal 
vear  on  the  basis  of  emplovment  of  5,000  carriers  at  an  average  salary 
of  $690,  it  will  require  . . . .' 3, 450, 000 

Total  to  maintain  service  in  operation  June  30,  1907 26, 153, 785 

In  view  of  the  decline  in  the  numl)er  of  favorable  reports  received  since 
the  estimates  were  made  up,  it  is  believed  that  the  numlwr  of  carriers 
estimated  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  5,040,  can  be  safely  reduced  to 
4,560;  and  to  inaugurate  service  involving  the  appointment  of  that 
number  of  carriers  at  an  average  salary  of  $690  per  annum  would 
require ^ 1, 645, 065 

Total  for  the  pay  of  rural  letter  carriers 27,798,850 

It  is  reconmiended  that  a  supplemental  estimate,  for  the  item  pay  of 
letter  carriers  in  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  Service,  l>e  submitted,  in 

round  numl)ers,  in  the  sum  of 27, 799, 000 

Which  will  reduce  the  estimate 1, 026, 000 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  with  the  appropriation  of 
$27,7iH),(X)0,  will  you  be  able  to  care  for  all  of  the  service  inaugurated 
up  to  the  l.st  day  of  July,  190(>,  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  properly  care  for  all  installation  of  new  service? 

Mr.  I)e  (jtraw.  That  is  our  calculation,  and  we  went  over  it  very 
carefully  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  no  recommendation  for  a  reduction 
of  this  estimate  on  account  of  any  new  policy  of  curtailment  of  service. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Not  in  the  least;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  policy  as  to  installation  of  rural  service.  Now,  do  you  mean  since 
the  Ist  of  Jul3%  or  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  i 

Mr.  De  (traw.  1  don't  think  that  I  said  there  had  l>een  no  change 
of  policy.  I  said  that' these  estimates  were  not  based  upon  any  change 
of  policv. 

Mr.  I^^iNLEY.  Are  they  based  upon  any  results  of  the  policy  now 
being  followed  if 
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Mr.  De  Graw.  No,  sir;  these  estimates  were  taken  up  about  the 
time  that  the  Postmaster-General  adopted  the  policy  under  which  we 
are  now  working. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then  you  are  operating  under  a  new  policy  in  refer- 
ence to  the  extension  of  rural  free-delivery  service? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Well,  we  are  operating  now — yes,  air;  under  a  new 
policy,  if  it  can  be  called  a  new  policy,  though  there  is  very  little  differ- 
ence in  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Since  when  have  you  been  operating  under  the  present 
policy  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw\  Well,  I  should  say  during  probably  the  last  three 
months. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Don't  you  think  you  could  go  furthrr  back  than  that? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  should  say  that  would  about  cover  it. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  it  not  true'that  during  the  whole  of  this  fiscal  year 
there  has  been  more  difficulty  in  securing  the  installation  of  routes 
petitioned  for,  investigated,  and  favorably'  reported,  than  prior  to  the 
present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  think  that  is  true,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Well,  now,  in  what  way?  I  would  like  your  state- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Simply  as  a  result  of  conference  with  the  Postmaster- 
General  when  I  went  into  office.  I  was  sworn  into  office  on  March  17 
last,  and  the  Postmaster-General  told  me  distinctl}^  at  that  time  that 
one  of  the  important  things  to  which  he  wanted  me  to  devote  my  special 
attention  was  the  adjustment  of  rural  delivery;  not  that  he  wanted  to 
take  rural  delivery  from  anybody,  but  he  said,  •'!  think  you  will  find 
that  the  service  has  been  installed  without  proper  investigation,  so  vou 
will  find  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  and,  if  so,  before 
you  install  service,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  about  it,  or  you  consider 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  appreciation,  proceed  very  carefully  and  have 
the  matter  investigated.' 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Just  there — in  reference  to  that  investigation.  I  have 
observed  that  you  sometimes  order  a  reinvestigation,  or  what  amounts 
to  a  partial  reinvestigation.     In  the  first  instance,  when  a  rural  agent 

foes  under  the  orders  of  the  Department  to  investigate  a  petition,  does 
e  not  pass  on  all  of  those  Questions;  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Pmctically  so. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Isn't  it  his  particular  duty  to  pass  upon  every  question 
involved  in  the  proposition  as  to  whether  the  route  should  be  estab- 
lished or  not? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  his  duty;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  every  case  the  rural  agent  must  report,  covering  all 
of  those  points? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  So,  then,  there  has  been  a  change  of  policy.  There 
were  a  good  many  questions  with  reference  to  the  matter  that  I  wish  to 
ask  on  account  of  what  I  have  been  aware  of  for  some  time  regarding 
a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Department,  and  I  will  try  to 
ask  them  seriatim. 

In  the  investigations  you  make  of  a  route  in  operation  you  count 
the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  for  a  given  time,  say  a  quarter? 
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Mr.  De  GiiAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  )^ou  also  have  a  count  kept  of  the  sale  of  stamps  by 
carriers? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir;  we  keep  an  account  of  that. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  a  part  of  the  account  that  is  kept  on  every  rural 
route,  is  it? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Which  count  is  the  most  important,  with  a  view  to 
enabling  the  Department  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  whether  condi 
tions  on  a  rural  route  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  Department  in  main- 
taining the  service? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Our  custom  is  to  take  the  number  of  pieces. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  When  you  come  to  pass  upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  route  is  to  be  discontinued  or  changed  to  a  triweekly — you  do  that 
sometimes,  don't  you? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  change  routes  from  daily  to  triweekly,  and  in  other 
instances  you  abolish  the  service  altogether? 

.    Mr.  De  Graw.  Well,  we  don't  aim  to  abolish  the  service;  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  will  come  to  that  hiter.  Then  you  regard  the  count 
of  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  by  the  carrier  on  his  route  as 
being  of  more  importance  than  the  count  of  the  sale  of  the  stamps  by 
the  carrier  to  patrons? 

Mr.  De  Gkaw.  Yes,  sir;  we  regard  that  as  more  important  from 
the  view  point  of  appreciation. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  consider  the  sale  of  stamps  in  connection  with 
the  count  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled?  In  other  words, 
do  you  consider  both  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  consider  both,  of  course.  We  do  not  figure  how 
much  money  is  coming  in,  but  if  they  have  a  service  that  we  feel  is 
demanded  by  the  people  we  try  to  do  something  to  strengthen  the  route 
in  every  way  possible. 

Mr.  tiNLEY.  In  your  count  you  take  a  quarter  ending  June  30,  the 
last  quarter  in  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Oh,  yes;  the  last  quarter;  but  we  operate  on  differ- 
ent quarters  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  June  quarter,  or  the  last  quarter 
in  the  South,  is  the  poorest  quarter  in  the  entire  vear  for  the  count  of 
mail? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  think  perhaps  that  is  so. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  happen  to  know  that  it  is  largely-  so.  During  the 
three  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  farmers  are  busy  planting  and 
working  their  young  crops,  and  they  remain  at  home,  not  going  to 
town  on  an  average  of  more  than  once  a  week;  and  they  haven't  time 
to  write  letters.  8o  then  you  had  stopped  the  count  of  these  carriers 
under  a  recent  order,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  have. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  you  have  ordered  them  to  commence  again, 
haven't  you? 

Mr.  DeGraw.  We  stopped  that  count  with  the  count  of  December, 
the  f.nd  of  the  calendar  year,  and  we  gave  instructions  then  to  begin 
'  it  again  the  1st  of  April. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.*  You  have  given  that  order  recently,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  recent,  I  think  probably  a  fort- 
night ago, 

^Ir.  FiNLEY.  That  was  about  the  time  I  was  at  the  Department,  was 
it  not,  in  reference  to  that  matter? 

Mr.  Spilmax.  The  matter  was  discussed  previoufs  to  that.  You  will 
remember  that  I  told  you  that  we  were  going  to  keep  the  count,  but 
we  had  not  decided  just  which  way  we  would  do  it,  and  you  expressed 
yourself  as  agreeing  that  that  was  a  very  good  thing  to  do.  We  are 
going  to  keep  the  count  in  the  Fost-Office,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
tabulate  it  as  we  have  heretofore  because  it  takes  too  many  clerks. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Under  the  previous  order  issued  you  had  stopped  the 
count,  except  when  you  made  a  special  order  of  the  count  for  pur- 
poses of  examination. 

Mr.  Spilman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Now  that  you  have  changed  that,  the  count  will  be  made 
the  entire  vear  and  kept  in  the  local  post-office,  so  that  whenever  the 
Department  wishes  to  know  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  they 
can  ascertain  by  inquiry  there. 

Mr.  Spilman.  It  saves  tabulation  in  the  Department,  which  took  a 
good  many  clerks. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  have  stated  the  number  of  routes  in  the  supple- 
mental report  that  have  been  installed  since  June  30  up  to  December 
19  and  the  number  installed  during  thecuiTcnt  fiscal  year  is  2,427. 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  was  trying  to  bri  ng  out  the  number  of  routes  installed 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  up  to  December  19.  Isn't  that,  com- 
paratively speaking,  an  average  that  is  about  the  same  average  as 
estimated  by  you  in  your  general  report  made  before  the  19th  of 
December;  in  other  words,  isn't  the  average  that  was  installed  from 
the  8Uth  of  June  up  to  the  19th  of  December,  2,427,  about  up  to  the 
average  which  you  estimated  in  your  general  report  that  would  be 
installed  during  the  current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  per  month  we  estimated — 
476  against  550. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  1  understood  a  moment  ago  that  the  Department  was 
taking  more  notice  of  all  the  conditions,  and  in  many  cases  where  a 
favorable  report  had  been  made,  a  reinvestigation  is  ordered  before  the 
service  is  installed.  Has  that  practice  on  the  part  of  the  Department, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  kept  down  the  number  of  routes  installed^ 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Naturally,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  the  numl>er  of  routes 
installed  in  each  State  since  December  19  last — up  to,  say,  this  date? 

Mr.  Spilman.   We  can  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  1  would  like  to  have  it.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
number  installed  since  December  19,  in  order  that  the  committee 
might  know  the  total  number  injstalled  during  the  current  fis(»al  year. 
Then,  I  would  like  the  number  installed  in  each  State  since  June  30 
last  and  the  number  of  routes  installed  in  each  Congressional  district 
since  June  30  last.  To  what  extent  is  territory  covered  practically  by 
rural-delivery  service  also  covered  to  the  same  extent  by  star  routes il 

Mr.   De  Guaw.  That  is  a  question  that  I  think  we  will  hav^  to^ 
look  up. 
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Mr.  Spilman.  It  is  impossible  to  tell;  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  observe  that  the  Postmaster-General,  on  pag;e  88  of 
his  report,  mentions  that  as  being  the  case,  to  some  extent,  and  1  would 
like  to  know  to  what  extent  it  is  true. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  1  can  only  answer  that  in  a  general  way.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  we  discover  that,  as  you  know,  when  we  send  our  inspectors 
out  to  examine  the  route,  and  it  very  often  happens  that  the  route 
petitioned  for  will  parallel  a  star  route.  That  is  the  only  way  we  get 
any  knowledge  of  the  star  route  being  in  existence  in  that  section. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Isn't  it  the  duty  of  the  rural  agent  when  the  investi- 
gations and  petitions  for  rural  service  are  made,  to  report  all  such 
matters^ 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  Postmaster-General  speaks  here  of  the  star-route 
service  traversing  sections  covered  by  rural-delivery  service,  and  I  waa 
trying  to  arrive  at  the  extent. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Do  you  mean  duplication? 

Mr.  FiXLEY.  Pmctically,  yes. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  As  I  suggested,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the 
information  except  in  the  way  that  I  stated,  where  we  find  a  star  route 
that  is  covering  a  section  which  is  proposed  to  be  covered  in  the  rural 
route.  In  that  case  we  take  into  consideration  the  service  which  this 
star  route  is  capable  of  furnishing,  then  we  take  that  up  with  the  office 
of  the  Second  Assistant  and  find  out  from  him  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  star  route.  It  sometimes  happens  that  we  find  that  a 
star  route  can  not  possibly  be  abandoned,  in  which  case  we  make  a 
reinvestigation,  to  which  you  referred  a  little  while  ago,  with  the  view 
of  putting  in  that  route,  not  as  the  petitioners  asked  it,  but  so  as  to 
avoid  the  star  route. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  When  a  rural  agent  makes  his  report  on  a  petition  for 
a  rural  service,  if  in  his  judgment  a  star  route  is  to  be  abolished,  or  a 
post-office  abolished,  he  embodies  that  in  his  report,  does  he  not^ 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir;  he  generally  makes  a  recommendation. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  call  your  attention  to  what  the  Postmaster-General 
says  on  page  83  of  his  report: 

The  installation  and  extension  of  rural  free  delivery  necessarily  meant  the  discon- 
tinuance of  existing  postal  facilities  in  certain  localities;  namely,  the  small  fourth- 
class  post-olfices  and  the  star-route  service  by  which  they  received  their  mail  supply. 
To  this  there  was  frequently  opposition  from  the  postmaster  and  his  friends  and  the 
sUir-rout-e  contractor.  As  the  result,  many  post-otfices  have  been  retained  which  are 
unnecessary,  as  their  patrons  can  be  ade(juately  supplied  through  rural  delivery. 
And  there  are  star  routes  still  in  operation  which  can  be  discontinued  if  these  post- 
otfices  are  abolished,  as  well  as  others  which  can  be  effectually  superseded  by  the 
existing  rural  service. 

Now,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  number  of  post-offices  which 
could  be  abolished,  and  about  the  amount  of  star-route  service  which 
can  be  disp  'used  with  in  all  sections  covered  by  rural  delivery.  Do 
you  think  the  answer  you  have  given  about  covers  that  as  far  as  you 
can  go? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  1  don't  think  I  can  give  a  better  answer. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  it  not  because  of  this  condition  that  the  Postmaster- 
Generai  refers,  and  which  I  have  just  asked  you  about,  when  he  says: 
"The  rural  service  being  constantly  extended,  we  are  called  upon  to 
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appropriate  more  money  for  star- route  service."  Isn't  that  the 
reason  'i  In  other  words,  Ihat  there  is  no  reduction  in  the  estimate  for 
star-route  service? 

Mr.  De  (jraw.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  particular  branch 
of  the  service;  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  manage  the  rural  free-delivery 
service  'i 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  number  of  routes  in  operation  June  30  last  was 
32,055;  of  course,  with  the  same  number  of  carriers. 

Mr.  Spilman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  more  routes  than  that. 
That  represents  carriers.  We  speak  of  it  as  a  route.  We  do  that  for 
the  reason  that  we  want  to  identify  routes  as  carriers.  In  every  case 
where  there  is  triweekly  service  there  will  be  one  more  carrier. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Up  to  June  30  were  there  an}'  triweekly  carriers,  and 
if  so,  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir;  something  less  than  a  hundred. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Compared  with  the  whole  number  of  routes  it  is  insig- 
nificant. 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  MuRDorK.  How  great  will  the  number  of  routes  exceed  the 
number  of  carriers? 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  think  it  is  about  60  or  70. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  estimate  made  in  the  Fourth  Assistant's  report- 
not  the  supplemental  report — is  that  there  will  be  installed  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  6,119  routes,  and  to  maintain  that 
service  on  those  routes,  38,174  in  all,  from  June  30,  1906,  to  June  30, 
1907,  will  require  $26,889,628.  Now,  under  your  revised  estimate, 
assuming  that  the  number  of  routes  installed  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  take  that  amount  of  money,  the  revised  estimate  will  permit 
the  installation  of  new  service  during  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July 
1  next  of  about  how  many  routes  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  About  4,560. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.   Do  3'ou  think  as  many  as  that'^ 

Mr.  Spilman.  The  figures  you  have  read  are  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.    We  do  not  include  the  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  No;  you  misunderstand  me.  The  number  of  routes 
that  will  be  in  operation  on  the  30th  of  next  elunc  will  take  up 
$26,889,628.  Takmg  your  revised  estimate  and  your  reduction  of 
$1,026,000,  how  many  new  routes  will  you  be  able  to  install  and  care 
for  during  the  next  fiscal  vear? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  about  5,000  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  really  think  that  the  gentleman  had  not  considered 
my  question.     The  appropriation  will  not  permit  of  any  such  number. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  what  we  figure  on  at  an  average  of  $690  per 
annum. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  see  that  on  any  theory 
other  than  this:  That  you  would  wait  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1906-7  before  you  commenced  the  installation  of  the  routes  in  that 
year;  otherwise,  as  1  see  it,  j^ou  would  exhaust  your  appropriation, 
you  would  get  to  the  end  of  \'our  limit,  long  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  May  I  sav,  there — not  desiring  to  trespass  upon  the 
gentleman's  question — that  if  yon  will  compute  400  routes  as  being 
uistfilled  each  month,  beginning  July  1, 1906,  and  reduce  the  pay  each 
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month  by  the  sum  of  $60  the  monthly  pay  of  the  rural  carriers,  you 
will  have  a  total  expenditure  of  $1,780,000,  and  that  would  not  cause 
the  postponement  of  the  installation  of  the  service  at  all,  but  would 
provide  for  the  installation  of  400  each  month,  as  fast,  perhaps,  as  the 
service  could  be  installed  by  the  rural  agents  reporting  on  the  petitions 
presented.  My  point  is  tKat  these  routes  can  be  established  at  the  rate 
of  400  a  month,  and  that  would  only  aggregate  the  total  sum  of 
$1,780,000. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  would  be  an  average  for  the  whole  fiscal  year  of 
about  4,600. 

The  Chairman.  The  basis  is  for  the  installation  on  an  average  of 
400  new  routes  every  month. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  So  you  are  satisfied  that  your  estimate  of  400  a  month 
is  full  and  reasonable  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw\  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Isn't  that  reduction  in  the  average  number  of  routes 
per  month  to  some  extent  brought  about  by  reason  of  the  new  policy 
of  the  Department? 

Me.  De  Graw.  Oh,  unquestionably. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  How  many  petitions  at  the  present  time  are  undisposed 
of? 

Mr.  Spilman.  3,246  up  to  February  1. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  your  estimate  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  peti- 
tions that  will  be  filed  during  the  next  fiscal  year  for  rural  service 
based  upon  the  falling  oflf  in  the  number  of  petitions  filed  during  the 
present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  a  little  falling  off. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  larger  number  of  routes  during 
the  present  fiscal  year  have  been  put  in  with  petitions  waived  than  the 
preceding  fiscal  year;  in  other  words,  without  any  petitions? 

Mr.  Spilman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  was  before  my  time. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  About  what  number  of  routes  were  put  in  or  inspected 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  also  about  what  number  during  the 
present  fiscal  year,  on  petition  waived — that  is,  without  petition. 

Mr.  Spilman.  One  tnousand  one  hundred  and  sometning — I  have 
forgotten. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  This  year  or  last  year? 

Mr.  Spilman.  This  year,  approximately. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Was  not  the  number  last  year  1,700  and  over? 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  number  last  year. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  the  figures  1,100  include  all  routes  put  in  without 
having  been  petitioned,  without  the  initial  petition,  and  does  it  include 
county  service? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes;  approximately. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Everything? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Graav.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  that  comes  in  county 
service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  satisfied  of  that.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  number 
of  this  class  of  routes — that  is,  routes  put  in  on  petition  waived — is 
constantly  increasing  just  as  the  number  of  petitions  filed  decrease? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Naturally,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  at  work  on  the 
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county  service  v^ery  largely,  and  the  county  service  of  course  requires, 
when  you  close  up  a  county,  the  putting  in  of  a  route  here  and  there 
in  order  to  close  it  up. 

Mr.  Spilman.  But  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  On  the  basis  of  extending  rural  service  to  the  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  necessity  is  greatest,  what  sections  of  the 
country  will  receive  the  greatest  part  of  the  extension  during  the  next 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Spilman.  It  will  be  im]X)ssible  to  tell. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Or  where  the  petitions  are  waived? 

Mr.  Spilman.  The  petitions  waived  will  not  be  in  any  great  pro- 
portion; the  routes  established  on  petitions  waived  will  be  small  com- 
pared with  the  number  established  on  petitions.  As  to  the  sections  of 
the  country  in  which  most  of  those  will  be  established,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell.  I  can  say  to  you,  however,  that  virgin  territory  lies  largely 
in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  some  yet  in  Texas. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Some  of  it  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Spilman.  lam  speaking  of  the  large  sections.  There* might 
be  some  in  every  State,  where  the  people  have  not  as  yet  manifested 
an  interest  in  the  service.  In  all  tnese  States  that  I  have  mentioned 
during  the  past  j^ear  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  petitions  filed. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  section  of  the  country  now  has  the  greatest 
extension  of  rural  delivery — I  mean  the  most  extensive  service  in  the 
way  of  rural  population  being  served  generally  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Well,  I  have  made  no  careful  analysis  of  that,  but 
speaking  generally  from  my  information,  as  I  get  it  in  the  office  from 
day  to  day,  I  should  say  the  Middle  West  States,  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley States. 

Mr.  Finley.  What  States  have  the  most  complete  service? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Well,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  southern  half  of  Mich- 
igan, the  southern  half  of  Wisconsin,  hardh'  half  of  Iowa 

At  this  point  a  recess  was  taken  for  twenty  minutes. 

AFTER  RECESS,  12.30   P.  M. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  General,  in  counting  the  families  to  ascertain  the  prob- 
able number  of  patrons  on  a  proposed  route,  what  is  the  rule  as  to  who 
will  be  counted  and  who  will  not  be,  if  j'^ou  have  a  rule? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  The  practice,  not  the  rule  but  the  understanding 
and  the  practice,  is  that  everybody  shall  be  counted  who  can  avail  of 
the  service;  that  is,  within  a  reasonable  distance.  Of  course,  we  would 
not  expect  a  man  to  walk  2  or  3  miles  to  a  rural  route. 

Mr.  Finley.  I  know  that.  I  am  only  speaking  with  reference  to 
those  people  who  live  on  or  are  contiguous  to  a  route,  so  that  they 
would  nave  no  other  mail  facilities  so  close  to  them  and  so  efficient. 

Mr.  De  Graw,  And  be  nearer  than  any  other  post-office.  We  take 
them  in. 

Mr.  Finley.  What  class  of  people  are  counted? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  The  heads  of  families  report  so  many. 

Mr.  Spilman.  In  which  there  is  some  member  who  can  read  and 
write. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  So  that  if  there  were  a  dozen  laborers  on  a  farm,  and 
each  of  them  the  head  of  a  family,  each  family  would  be  counted,  pro- 
vided some  member  of  that  family  could  read  and  write '^ 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Unquestionably;  they  are  the  class  of  people  that  we 
are  after. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Assuming  that  number  of  patrons  on  a  rural  route  to 
be  a  hundred,  that  is  your  standard,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  are  required  to  he  able  to  read  and  write  in  order 
to  come  up  to  the  practice  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  If  there  is  any  one  in  a  family  that  reads  and  writes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Suppose  there  are  100  families  on  a  route  and  5  of 
those  families  have  nobody  in  the  family  who  cati  read  and  write,  that 
would  reduce  the  number  to  95.  How  would  that  affect  the  installa- 
tion of  the  route  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Oh,  well,  we  would  not  stop  at  that;  in  other 
words,  our  rule  with  respect  to  the  hundred  families  is  sufficiently 
elastic  to  enable  us  to  do  no  one  an  injustice.  We  have  no  hard  and 
fast  rule.  We  establish  the  route  where  we  believe  the  sei-vice  is 
going  to  be  appreciated  and  where  we  can  increase  it  and  be  putting 
it  in  with  insignt  and  interest. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  you  name  any  number  of  families  below  which 
you  would  count  the  illiteracy  as  too  great  for  the  installation  of  the 
rural  service?     Would  75  be  too  low? 

Mr.  De  Graw%  That  would  depend  upon  the  other  families.  If  the 
other  families  were  a  reading  public  and  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
route,  and  we  felt  that  it  was  going  to  be  appreciated  by  them,  we 
would  not  let  10  or  15  families  interfere  with  our  giving  them  the 
service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  vou  let  twenty-live? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  would.  Of  course  we  try  to 
get  as  near  a  hundred  as  we  can,  but  it  is  aot  always  possible,  and  by 
arbitrarily  fixing  a  hundred  we  would  be  doing  a  great  injustice  to  a 
large  community  of  people  at  times,  which  we  try  to  avoid  in  every 
instance. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  pi-actice  is  for  county  service  to  be  completed 
where  practicable,  and  that  requires  more  than  one-half  of  the  rural 
agents  m  this  line  of  work,  does  it  not^ 

Mr.  Spilman.  There  may  have  been  times  when  half  of  the  force 
was  engaged  on  it,  but  that  would  not  obtain  from  month  to  month. 
While  we  have  no  longer  anj'thing  to  do  with  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  rural  agents,  I  do  not  see  how  half  of  them  could  be  engaged  on 
the  county  service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  a  case  where  all  star  routes  had  been  abolished  and 
all  interior  post-offices — and  when  I  speak  of  interior  post-offices  I 
mean  such  post-offices  as  are  not  on  a  railroad — such  offices  as  are 
retained  to  run  loop  routes  from,  would  you  call  this  county  service 
and  treat  it  as  such  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  had  a  case  of  that  kind. 
It  might  and  it  might  not.  The  mere  fact  that  all  of  the  offices  on  the 
star  route  are  discontinued  would  not  be  an  absolute  criterion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  county  was  covered.  But  in  laying  out  complete 
service  one  of  the  objects  is  to  supersede  as  far  as  we  can  the  old 
service  without  impairing  the  service. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  have  a  i?ase  like  that,  where  each  and  every  family 
in  the  county  live  within  a  mile  of  the  post-office  or  rural  route,  and  1 
wanted  to  know  whether  that  would  be  considered  as  county  service 
and  treated  as  such  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  should  think  that  would  be  treated  the  same  as 
other  counties  where  we  are  laying  out  county  service.  I  should 
think  so. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  did  not  mean  with  reference  to  more  routes. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  To  complete  the  county  from  a  rural  view  point? 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Yes;  so  that  in  counties  like  this,  two  or  three  star 
routes  are  retained  to  carry  the  mail  to  villages,  and  it  would  be  a 
question  to  be  decided  in  each  case  as  it  camo  up  for  county  service. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes;  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  county  service  the  avemge  number  of  families  to  a 
route  may  be  90;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  aim  to  ^et  an  average  of  iM>,  the  same  as  we  aim 
to  get  an  average  of  100  in  other  cases. 

Mr.  FiNLBY.  Jn  such  cases  is  there  a  corresponding  reduction  made 
in  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  to  be  handled  on  each  route? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No;  I  think  we  have  never  considered  that. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Don't  you  think  it  should  be  considered? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  don't'think  it  should  be;  that  is,  of  course,  unless 
we  should  bring  the  average  down  too  low. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  gather  from  the  Postmaster-General's  report  and 
other  sources  that  the  average  number  of  families  to  a  route  may  be 
as  low  as  90.  Now  is  there  a  corresponding  reduction,  or  would  it 
bo  made,  in  any  investigation  of  the  service  in  the  county,  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  on  each  route,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  continuance  of  the  service  or  the  number  of 
routes  reduced  and  some  of  them  made  tri- weekly? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  would  certainly  take  the  same  steps  toward 
reduction  and  rearrangement  of  the  service  in  the  countj^  as  we  would 
on  installation,  if  that  is  the  point  you  mean. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  number  of  families  in  the  county  service  is  90,  and 
on  a  petitioned  route  it  must  be  100. 

Mr.  Db  Graw.  W^ell,  we  tr^^  to  make  it  100. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  make  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
county  service? 

Mr.'  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Why  not  make  some  reduction  as  to  the  mumber  of 
pieces  of  mail  required  to  l>e  handled  on  each  route? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Where  we  establish  county  service,  we  look  to  it  to 
see  that  the  business  of  that  county  is  above  the  average. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  intended  my  answer  to  convey  the  idea  that  we 
we  would  still  maintain  the  average  of  90  if  we  could  do  it.  Say  there 
were  2,000  pieces,  a  minimum,  we  would  feel  pretty  sure  that  that 
service  was  going  to  be  appreciated  and  increase  rather  than  decrease. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  buppose  on  a  route  in  a  county  having  county  service 
the  average  was  90  families  to  the  route,  and  the  average  number  of 
pieces  1,800,  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Spilman.  Say  we  have  a  county  with  twenty  routes,  and  to 
complete  it  we  put  in  five  new  ones.  The  conditions  vary  greatly, 
but  those  twenty  routes  ma}^  be  all  within  five  or  two  or  three  of  a 
hundred,  either  above  or  below,  and  the  five  new  routes  put  in  to  take 
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up  the  territory  bring  the  routes  that  are  so  far  below  up,  so  that  the 
average  obtained  is  about  ninety.  In  establishing  county  service  with 
an  average  lower  than  a  hundred  we  take  into  consideration  the.  fact 
of  the  amount  of  mail  handled,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  con- 
sidering whether  or  not  the  service  should  be  maintained  on  one  of 
these  five  route^  where  the  number  of  families  is  below  the  avei'age, 
we  could  not,  of  course,  apply  the  same  rule  as  to  routes  with  a  higher 
population. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  other  words,  a  weak  route  would  be  credited  in  a 
county  service  with  the  number  of  pieces  handled  on  a  strong  route. 

Mr.  wSpiLMAN.  No,  sir;  that  was  not  my  point.  A  weak  route  should 
stand  on  its  own  bottom.  Of  course,  if  it  came  to  the  question  of  weak- 
ness— and  by  the  way  let  me  suggest  that  this  question  has  not  come 
to  us  in  actual  practice — it  would  involve  a  maintenance,  if  I  may  use 
the  term  with  respect  to  the  contiguity  of  service,  and  we  might  go 
slower  in  completing  the  service  in  that  territor3\ 

Mr,  De  Graw.  We  have  held  up  a  county  service  because  we  could 
not  get  the  average,  and  I  would  say  that  a  reinvestigation  of  that 
section  has  been  made,  and  that  is  where  a  great  many  of  these  reinves- 
tigations come  in;  not  to  pull  the  service  out,  but  with  a  view  to  put- 
ting it  in  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  To  what  extent  is  tne  Department  now  investigating 
rural  service  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  or  not  a  number  of 
routes  be  abolished,  and  the  service  on  others  be  curtailed  to  three 
times  a  week  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  numl)er,  not  very 
many. 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  could  not  estimate  the  number.  The  average  amount 
of  mail  handled  this  3'ear  was  3,688  pieces,  the  average  number  per 
route  throughout  the  country.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  in 
the  Department — I  don't  know  just  how  it  was  arrived  at — that  a  route 
should  nave  a  patronage  of  a  hundred  families,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  the  hundrea  who  are  on  the  route  should  refer  to  the  average  of 
3,000  pieces  handled. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  So  you  are  unable  to  state  to  what  extent  the  investi 
gation  has  proceeded. 

Mr.  Spilman.  Do  you  mean  the  cases  made  up  for  investigation  ( 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  you  secure  it  and  give  it  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  think  I  can,  approximately. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  They  are  not  verv  many,  comparatively  speaking. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  How  niany^  routes  have  been  abolished  since  July  1, 
1905,  by  reason  of  investigations  as  to  the  star  route? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Twenty -seven  up  to  a  recent  date. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  these  cases  to  what  extent  did  the  Department  find 
the  territory  covered  with  star  routes? 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  don't  think  there  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
there  was  a  star  route  involved. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  How  manv  routes  have  been  changed  to  triweekly? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Two  of  the  27.  Included  in  the  27  is  one  carrier  who 
was  discontinued  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  triweekly 
service  on  two  routes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  So,  then,*  there  were  only  two  routes  changed  to 
triweekly  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Out  of  that  number;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Finle;v.  In  these  cases  where  the  routes  were  abolished,  and 
the  two  cases  where  the}"^  were  changed  to  triweekly,  what  was  the 
number  of  families  on  those  routes  and  what  was  the  avemge  number 
of  pieces  of  mail  handled  per  month? 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  havn't  those  figures  here. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Can  you  give  them  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  the  event  Congress  appropriates  the  amount  of 
money  asked  for  in  your  first  estimate,  f28,825,000,  how  will  the 
Department  construe  this  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  rural 
delivery? 

Mr.  UK  Graw.  There  would  only  be  one  fair  way,  I  presume,  and 
that  would  be  to  want  us  to  expend  that  much  more  monej'  than  we 
figure  would  be  necessary  under  the  estimate  we  hav^e  made,  irre- 
spective of  requirements. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  But  in  the  event  that  Congress  should  differ  with  the 
Department  as  to  the  requirements,  and  appropriate  this  amount  of 
money,  then  you  would  take  that  as  an  indication  that  Congress 
wished  you  to  proceed  in  a  moderately  liberal  manner,  or  wa^',  in 
extension  of  rural  delivery,  would  you  not^ 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  should  construe  it  to  mean  that  Congress  did  not 
approve  of  our  method  of  proceedin^j  under  the  Postmaster-General's 
recommendation  of  policy  made  in  his  annual  report. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Well,  would  you  not  construe  it  also  that  Congress 
differed  with  respect  to  the  present  practice  in  the  Department  of 
making  it  more  onerous  and  difficult  to  secure  the  installation  of  rural 
delivery  than  was  the  practice  in  the  last  fiscal  year? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  De  Graw,  could  you  put  any  construction  upon 
a  mere  quantity  of  money  appropriated  unless  there  was  some  intima- 
tion from  Congress  as  to  its  aesire  for  a  change  of  policy  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  was  about  to  answer  Mr.  Finley's  question  in  that 
way,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  was  going  to  say  that  before  I  construed  any- 
thing as  to  what  Congress  did,  I  would  certainly  want  to  get  the 
opinion  of  the  legal  lights  of  the  Department  as  to  what  my  duty  in 
the  premises  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  regard  3'our  present  practice  of  installa- 
tion of  rural  service  as  being  moderately  liberal  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Not  moderatelv  liberal,  but  very  liberal. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  sure  of  all  tliat. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  afraid  that  the  answer  of  yes  or  no  to  Mr. 
Finley's  question  might  appear  that  the  Department  was  not  moder- 
ately liberal  in  its  present  practice. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  To  make  my  question  a  little  plainer;  in  the  event 
Congress  appropriates  the  full  amount  of  your  first  estimate,  would 
you  in  the  expenditure  of  that  money  be  able  to  extend  the  service 
to  many  sections  and  on  a  great  many  routes  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
where  otherwise  you  would  not?  I  mean  this:  Would  you  not  in  the 
expenditure  of  that  amount  of  money  in  your  revised  estimate  take 
the  cases  where  there  is  the  greatest  necessity  for  the  serviced 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Then  am  I  not  correct  in  stating  that  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  amount  in  your  first  estimate  you  would  be  able  to  extend 
it  to  places  where  there  is  a  less  necessity  for  the  service  than  j^ou 
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would  be  if  limited  in  the  expenditure  of  the  amount  in  your  revised 
estimate. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  a  natural  inference,  but  when  I  stated  before 
that  we  feel  now  that  we  are  extending  that  service  as  rapidly  and  as 
extensively  as  the  circumstances  warrant  I  do  not  see  how  we  would 
with  a  greater  appropriation  do  l>etter,  unless  we  would  change  the 
limitation  of  families  or  conditions  and  go  ahead  and  spend  the  money; 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  trying  to  put  in  the  service  wher- 
ever it  will  be  appreciated.  It  is  not  a  question  of  paying.  There 
have  been  some  statements  erroneously  made  that  certain  routes  do 
not  pay.     That  does  not  enter  into  the  subject  at  all. 

\\  e  are  going  into  a  section  of  the  country,  and  we  are  finding  out 
if  there  are  people  there,  communities  of  them,  who  would  patronize 
the  route  and  are  going  to  appreciate  it,  and  if  so  we  want  to  save  to 
them  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  post-offices. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  the  matter  of  appreciation  of  a  route,  that  is  the 
principal  thing  that  the  Department  considers,  and  whether  or  not 
service  on  a  route  where  there  is  a  hundred  families  shall  be  continued? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  governs  practically  in  all  cases? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Where  thei-e  are  a  hundred  families  on  a  standard 
route,  then  it  is  a  question  of  appreciation.  Now,  in  a  case  where  the 
routes  were  appreciated  ta  the  extent  that  each  and  every  one  of  those 
families  patronize  the  route,  but  on  account  of  poverty  or  small  busi- 
ness connections  that  these  patrons  had  with  the  outside  world  the 
number  of  pieces  might  be  smaller  than  2,000,  how  would  you  consider 
that  case? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  would  ask  that  our  inspector  go  there  and  find 
the  trouble. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  But  if  he  found  that  every  family  appreciated  the 
service,  but  that  it  was  a  matter  of  poverty,  or  want  of  business,  on 
the  part  of  the  patrons  of  the  route  tnat  thev  did  not  furnish  as  much 
a,s  2,000  pieces  of  mail  a  month,  then  would  you  consider  it  the  cor- 
rect thing  to  abolish  the  route? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No;  not  immediately.  We  would  take  that  route 
up  with  the  inspector  and  see  if  he  could  not  make  it  come  up  to  the 
2,000  pieces  a  month.  Then  we  would  suggest  the  desirabilitv  of  a 
triweekly  service;  and  after  that,  still,  if  that  did  not  pay,  tlien  it 
would  be  a  question  for  us  to  consider  as  to  whether  or  not  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  post-office  in  that  vicinit\"  would  not  be  better  and 
meet  the  requirements  and  save  money,  mther  than  continue  the  rural 
service. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Spilman.  In  order  to  clear  up  a  matter  about  discontinuance,  do 
you  understand  that  all  of  these  27  routes  were  discontinued  because  of 
lack  of  patronage? 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  From  one  cause  or  another. 

Mr.  Spilman.  They  were  not. 
.  Mr.  FiNLEY.  Not  for  lack  of  patronage;  for  what  reason  then? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Here  is  one  (referring  to  statement)  that  was  discon- 
tinued because  other  service  could  be  arranged  to  cover  that  territory; 
another  one  for  the  same  cause.     Here  are  two  for  lack  of  patronage. 
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Here  are  ten  in  one  county  where  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  service  in 
that  county  practically  all  of  the  population  is  still  served  and  the 
number  of  routes  lessened.  Here  is  one  discontinued  on  account  of 
poor  patronage. 

Here  are  the  two  that  I  spoke  of — triweekly  service.  Here  is  one 
discontinued  because  of  the  extension  of  one  route,  and  also  the  exten- 
sion of  the  city  service.  Here  is  another  on  account  of  poor  pat ronage. 
Here  is  one  discoutinued  outright  on  account  of  poor  patronage.  Here 
is  another  discontinued  on  account  of  the  extension  of  service  from 
another  point.  Here  is  another  one  on  account  of  failure  to  secure  a 
carrier,  and  another  one  because  of  the  extension  of  another  route. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Where  wjis  that  last  one  if 

Mr.  Spilman.  Big  Sandy,  Tex. — do  you  mean  the  route  where  we 
could  not  set  a  carrier?  That  was  Scrul)grass,  Pa.  Pennsylvania 
and  North  Dakota  are  the  two  States  where  we  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  getting  carriers.  Here  is  another  case,  in  North  Dakota,  for 
failure  to  secure  carrier.  Then  here  are  two  otner  routes  which  were 
established,  and  it  was  found  that  other  routes  in  the  same  locality  had 
been  established  that  practically  covered  that  territory.  That  resulted 
from  one  agent  having  one  case  and  another  agent  proceeding  to  that 
territory  at  a  different  time. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  indicate  to  the  committee  the  sections  of 
the  country. covered  by  those  27  routes^ 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  have  a  statement  here  which  I  will  leave  with  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Statement  of  rural  routes  discorUinued  from  July  7,  1905^  to  February  15^  1906^  inchmre. 


State. 

1  Number 
'  of  rontex 
discon- 
tinued. 

Aggregate 
annual     i 
salary  of   ' 
carriers. 

$1,440 

1,224 

7,200 

1,404 

MO 

648 

720 

720 

state. 
New  York 

Number 

of  routes 

discon- 

;  tinned. 

Aggregate 
annual 
salary  of 
carriers. 

Alabama 

2 

::::::.      ii 

2 

1 

i       ' 

964S 

Indiana 

North  Dakota 

720 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Total 

!!*.'/.!              2 

702 
612 
612 
986 

i      " 

18,126 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  On  page  45  of  the  Postmaster-General's  report  he  says: 

SALARIES  OF  CLERKS,    CARRIERS,    AND  OTHER   EMPLOYEES. 

While  the  present  condition  of  the  Government  finances  precludes  me  from  mak- 
ing an  immediate  recommendation  for  increases  in  the  rates  of  compensation  paid  to 
the  various  classes  of  postal  employees,  I  consider  it  only  just  to  say  that  from  such 
investigation  of  this  auej^tion  as  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  make  1  am  convinced 
that  in  many  cases  the  salaries  of  post-office  clerks  and  of  letter  carriers,  city  and 
rural,  are  inadequate.  While  in  recent  years  the  cost  of  living  has  increased,  par- 
ticularly in  large  cities,  there  has  been  no  corresponding  advance  in  the  remunera- 
tion of  postal  employees  as  there  has  l)een  in  the  case  of  persons  employed  outside 
the  service.  This  is  a  subject  that  should  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  hoped  that  a  scale  of  salaries  and  a  system  for  their  adjustment  can 
be  devi8e<l  that  will  place  the  question  of  compensation  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  scale  would  you  suggest  as  a  basis  in  carrying 
out  this  proposition? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Well,  sir,  I  think  that  the  rural  carriers  should  have 
consideration. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  About  how  much,  General? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  They  make  the  point,  and  I  do  not  see  but  what  it  is 
pretty  well  taken,  that  they  should  have  the  same  consideration  that 
city  carriers  have. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is,  they  should  have  at  least  $840  per  annum;  is 
that  what  I  understand  you  to  mean  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir;  basing  that  upon  the  ground  that  they  all 
have  their  horses  to  keep.  City  carriers  are  allowed  $250  per  annum 
ior  a  horse. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  mounted  carriers,  not  all  carriers? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  mean  the  mounted  carriers. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  City  carriers  unmounted  do  not  need  horses. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  With  the  rural  carriers  far  out  in  the  country  their 
horses  do  not  count  for  so  much,  but  we  have  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
from  the  carriers  about  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  feed. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes;  they  claim  that  they  should  have  a  higher  con- 
sideration, equal  to  their  city  brethren.  Isow,  it  was  only  last  week — 
I  kon't  know  whether  the  committee  cares  to  have  this 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  1  would  like  to  have  anything  bearing  on  that  subject 
that  you  have. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  The  presid.'nt  of  the  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers 
Association  called  upon  me  and  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
his  people  were  pressing  him  to  take  up  with  the  D.'partmlint  the 
feasibility  of  certain  bills  which  had  boen  introduced.  He  had  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  bills  bearing  upon  that  subject 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  are  you  giving  this  as  a  personal 
and  official  recommendation,  or  referring  to  it  only? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  am  simply  referring  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Finley  has  asked  for  an  individual  opinion. 

Mr.  De  Gbaw.  My  individual  opinion  is  that  1  think  they  should 
have  consideration,  but  to  what  ext*ent  that  support  should  come — I 
will  say  that  I  have  not  formulated  any  scale. 

Mr.  Finley.  As  far  as  you  have  gone  in  the  consideration  of  this 
question  you  would  not  consider  $840  a  year  too  high,  would  you? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  should  not  think  so,  especially  if  there  was  to  be 
a  grade,  1  should  think  that  the  $840  men  would  not  receive  too  much. 
Those  that  are  located  near  the  city,  where  they  tell  me  that  they  have 
to  pay  $20  a  month  for  horse  keep,  just  as  much  as  they  do  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Did  you  say  that  tne  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Rural  Letter  Carriers  came  to  see  you? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Is  he  in  the  service  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  He  is  a  rural  carrier. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  he  was  interested  in  certain  bills,  you  say,  that 
had  been  introduced? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Simply  interested  from  a  view  point  of  having  those 
bills  in  his  possession,  and  applying  to  the  Department  to  see  whether 
the  Department  would  not  take  up  the  question  with  the  proper  com- 
mittee, with  a  view  to  getting  consideration. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  De  Graw,  I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  that  the  total  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  last  year, 
1905,  was  $14,572,684.     I  notice  that  the  estimated  deficit  for  1907  is 
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$11,636,000.  That,  I  presume — the  difference  between  those  two,  the 
estimate  and  the  actual  receipts — is  due  to  the  effort  at  reduction  of 
expenditures  for  the  Department  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  of  this  reduction  of  about  a  million  dollars 
for  rural-delivery  service  is  a  part  of  the  effort  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
tures so  that  the  deficit  will  be  about  *1 1,000,000  instead  of  *14:,0(J0,000? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  do  not  think  it  has  an}"  bearing  upon  that,  Mr. 
Griffgs. 

The  Chairman.  Those  figures,  Mr.  (iriggs,  were  compiled  before  the 
recommendation  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  For  a  reduction  in  this  item 
was  made. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  propose  to  cut  down  in  your  Department, 
in  your  Bureau,  one-fourth  of  your  estimated  decrease  of  deficit  from 
the  rural-delivery  service  i 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Well,  1  can  not  say  that.  I  do  not  know  upon  what 
the  Postmaster-General  figured.  lie  has  a  number  of  bureaus,  and  he 
made  his  estimate  long  before  I  gave  him  this  estimate 

Mr.  Griggs.  His  estimate  shows  an  expected  deficit  of  $3,000,000 
less  than  last  year.  Now,  then,  you  add  another  million  dollars,  or 
rather  deduct  another  million  dollars  from  the  expenditures,  which 
will  make  a  difference  of  ^,000,000  in  the  deficit  between  this  }^ear  and 
the  ne:jt  instead  of  $3,000,000;  and  you  propose  to  cut  one-fourth  of 
this  entire  estimated  difference  in  the  deficit  from  the  rural-delivery 
service? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  a  difference  in  estimate  and  not  expenditures. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  fact  that  the  rural-deliv- 
ery service  must  stand  one-fourth  of  this  estimated  reduction. 

Mr.  Spilman.  This  million  dollars  is  not  a  difference  in  expendi- 
tures, but  in  an  estimate  submitted. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  main  part  of  Mr.  Griggs's  inquiiy  is 
that  you  made  this  change  in  your  estimate  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  deficit. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  It  had  no  bearing  upon  the  deficit  whatever. 

Mr.  (triggs.  You  are  making  this  estimate  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  expenditures,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Oh,  naturally. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  reduce  expenditures,  3'ou  do  I'educe  the  deficit, 
do  you  not?  You  stated  to  Mr.  I*  in\ey  that  after  a  conference  with  the 
Postmaster-General  you  were  admonished — I  don't  know  that  you 
used  that  word,  but  I  will  use  it — to  look  into  this  rural  delivery 
business  ver}'  closely,  and  as  a  result  of  that  admonition  you  have 
iiomewhat  c&anged  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  toward  rural  free  deliv- 
ery; that  is  to  say,  you  are  making  it  harder  to  secure  rural  delivery 
now  than  it  was  before:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Hardly  making  it  harder;  we  are  not  putting  rural 
delivery  where  we  find  it  is  really  not  required  over  and  above  the 
existing  service. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Isn't  it  your  idea  that  at  the  beginning  the  Depart- 
ment was  too  liberal  with  rural  free-delivery  service,  or  extreme^ 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  have  discovered  that  there  have  been  some 
routes  established  which  probably,  if  more  care  had  been  exercised, 
would  not  have  been  established. 
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Mr.  (triggs.  If  thej'  had  not  been  so  extremelj^  liberal  i    ^ 

Mr.  De  Graw.  1  presume  that  is  the  explanation  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  mere  change  of  administration,  Mr.  De 
Graw,  and  the  exercise  of  more  care,  rather  than  a  chantro  of  policy 
to  make  it  difficult  to  establish  the  service  i 

Mr.  De  Graw.  There  is  no  desire  to  make  it  difficult.  The  policy 
under  which  we  are  operating,  as  I  explained  to  Mr.  Finley,  is  one 
that  I  consider  liberal;  not  moderately'  liberal,  but  very  liberal.  Of 
course  where  a  man  does  not  want  a  thin^  he  has  no  use  for  it,  and  it 
would  not  be  good  policy  for  us  to  give  it  to  him  and  insist  upon  his 
taking  it.     That  is  about  the  policy  that  we  are  working  on. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  require  along  routes  in  city  delivery  service 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  service  is  fixed  by  law.  We  have  no  law  fixing 
our  rural  service;  it  is  a  matter  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  make  inquiry  as  to  all  carriers  in  the  city 
delivery  service,  that  they  shall  have  a  certain  number  of  pieces  a 
month  to  deliver,  do  vou?     You  take  the  service  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  It  (s  required  that  a  certain  amount  of  gross  receipts 
shall  be  had  before  a  city  can  get  free  deliver}'. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  never  make  inquiry  after  that  as  to  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  delivery  in  any  portion  of  a  particular  district  in  a  city 
because  it  does  not  happen  to  have  the  required  number  of  pieces  to 
deliver  every  day.  For  instance,  suppose  in  a  block  of  a  city  con- 
taining 500  people,  400  of  them  preferred  a  box  at  the  post-office;  that 
would  make  no  difference  as  to  the  carrier  carrying  the  mail  to  the 
other  100  every  dav,  would  it? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Not  if  that  city  has  the  requisite  amount  of  gross 
receipts. 

Mr.  Spilman.  But  the  carrier  would  have  a  greater  territory  to 
cover  as  a  result  of  not  having  so  much  mail.  That  would  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  city  and  the  rural  service.  The  rui-al  route  is  a 
fixed  route. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  lowest  number  of  pieces  that  will  require 
the  continuance  of  a  route?     Have  you  established  an\"  number? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  have  not  established  any  given  number. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  these  things^ that  we  see  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  Post-Office  Department  having  established  a  rule  that  wh^re  there 
are  less  than  2,000  pieces  of  mail  handled  on  a  route  per  month  that 
route  will  be  discontinued  are  not  true  i 

Mr.  De  Graw.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent  true.  Probably  an 
explanation  of  that  might  clear  the  matter  up,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
give  it  if  the  gentleman  desires. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  De  Graw  (reads):  While  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  amount  of  mail 
which  should  be  handled  on  a  rural  route  has  been  decided  upon,  the 
Department  feels  that  the  average  route  should  handle  3,000  pieces 

Ser  month,  with  a  possible  minimum  of  2,000,  but  the  question  of  the 
iscontinuance  of  the  service  on  routes  must  in  all  cases  depend  upon 
the  conditions  as  they  may  exist  on  such  routes,  and  the  expenditure 
involved  in  operating  the  service  on  a  given  route  might  not  be  deemed 
warranted,  even  though  the  minimum  of  2,000  pieces  of  mail  per 
month  were  handled,  where  it  was  found  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  possible  patrons  were  not  availing  themselves  of  the  benefit  of 
the  service. 
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I  read  lliat  so  that  there  shall  not  be  any  niinunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  as  tQ  what  is  the  policy  of  the  Department.  We 
take  each  case  on  its  merits.  A  great  deal  has  appeared  where  they 
have  cut  the  essence  of  the  article  out — it  was  published  a  syndicated 
article — and  it  has  been  copied  all  over  the  country;  and,  for  purposes- 
of  condensation,  while  I  have  noticed  that  they  have  told  the  truth, 
they  have  not  told  the  whole  truth.  Therefore  it  has  been  misleading^ 
to  a  certain  extent.  That  is  the  exact  fact  about  that.  We  take  each 
case  up  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  the  exact  facts. 

Mr.  DeGraw.  I  repeat^  as  1  said  to  Mr.  Finley,  that  there  is  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  crowd  outany  servMce  where 
we  can  find  that  it  is  being  appreciated. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  \'()u  discontinue  this  service,  if  a  route  has  not 
sufficient  patrons  to  justify  its  continuance,  do  you  merely  discontinue 
the  route,  or  do  you  decrease  the  service,  sa^s  to  three  times  a  week, 
in  order  that  these  people  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  the  mail 
delivery  shall  not  be  entirely  deprived  of  it? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  1  will  read  from  this  same  article,  which  I  dictated 
to  a  man  that  asked  me  about  it  in  order  to  straighten  it  out,  and  I 
will  give  it  to  you  just  as  I  gave  it  to  him.     [Reads:] 

The  inspection  of  the  service  which  has  been  instituted  is  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  cauwe  lor  any  adverse  conditions  which  may  exist  and  the  possibility  of  reinov* 
ing  such  conditions.  lu  discovering  that  there  is  a  lack  of  patronage  on  a  given 
route,  consideration  is  given  first,  to  the  poasibility  of  increasing  the  interest  in  the 
service  on  the  route;  second,  to  the  possibility  of  rearranging  the  route  ho  as  to 
increase  the  patronage;  third,  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  every  other  day  serv- 
ice, in  lieu  of  daily  service,  and  last  to  its  discontinuance  where  the  conditions  are 
such  that  the  expenditure  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  route  is  unwarranted. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact,  I  presume,  that  all  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  which  belong  to  the  Postal  Union,  excepting 
the  United  States,  deliver  their  mail  every  day,  sometimes  more  than 
once  a  day,  to  their  citizens. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  have  seen  such  statements  made. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Mr.  Spilman,  have  you  a  record  of  the  number  of  resig- 
nations by  rural  carriers  for  the  last  calendar  year  or  for  any  period f 

Mr.  Spilman.  The  number  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  2,682. 

Mr.  Snapp.  When  they  send  in  their  resignations  do  they  give 
reasons? 

Mr.  Spilman.  In  some  instances;  in  the  majority  they  do  not.  The 
large  majority  do  not. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  those  instances  where  they  give  reasons  what  per- 
centage of  them  resign  because  they  consider  tne  salar}'^  too  small: 

Mr.  Spilman.  Possibly  one-half  of  those  that  give  reasons  give  that 
reason. 

Mr.  Gardner.  In  any  answers  you  have  made  as  to  what  parts  of 
the  country  have  the  greatest  proportion  of  rural-delivery  service  you 
only  speak  geographically  and  malte  no  estimate  of  the  percentage  of 
the  rural  population  served  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  In  estimating  for  increases  of  route  in  the  rural- 
delivery  service,  you  make  the  basis  of  that  the  number  of  carriers; 
when  you  speak  of  a  route  you  mean  a  carrier? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Gardner.  Therefore  the  number  of  physical  routes  may  be  very 
greatly  increased  under  your  estimate  bj-  establishing  the  triweekly 
service,  while  in  those  cases  the  increase  in  the  number  of  carriers 
would  only  be  half  as  great. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  were  asked  many  questions  as  to  how  you  would 
construe  the  enlargement  of  the  appropriation  in  this  bill.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Postmaster-General  is  the  head  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, is  he  not  'i 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  your  construction  would  depend  more  upon  the 
PostmasteT-General's  regulations  than  it  would  on  any  inference  you 
might  draw  from  the  intentions  of  Congress  as  to  the  wording  of  the 
statute  'i 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  Gardner.  So  that  all  the  questions  as  to  how  you  would  re^rd 
the  law  really  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  how  it  would  be  adminis- 
tered.    Those,  as  questions,  you  could  not  answer  if 

Mr.  De  Graw.  >o,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  were  asked  several  questions  by  Mr.  Griggs  as 
to  the  attempt  to  lessen  the  deficit  by  reductions  in  your  estimates  for 
rural  deliverv.  I  think  you  said  your  reduction  had  no  relation  to  it, 
and  it  could  have  no  relation  to  it,  except  upon  the  presumption  that 
each  deliver}'  route  cut  off  would  be  a  saving  of  practically  tliat  much 
money. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  (tardner.  Any  attempt  to  affec^t  the  lessening  of  the  deficit  by 
more  rigid  rules  for  establishing  routes,  could  only  have  relation  to 
that  rediiction  b}*  first  assuming  that  the  route  established  was  going 
to  result  in  a  loss  to  the  Ciovernment. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  were  asked  sundrv  questions  about  the  con- 
sideration that  entered  into  your  determination  as  to  whether  to  estab- 
lish or  not  to  establish  certain  routes.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
reasonable  administration  of  the  service  that  those  things  still  be  taken 
into  consideration,  is  it  not?  For  instance,  you  might  fand  and  proba- 
bly do  that  in  many  cases  50  families  would  receive  and  dispatch  more 
mail  than  a  hundred  other  families  on  some  other  route,  and  no  wise  leg- 
istation  or  wise  regulation  could  eliminate  or  take  into  consideration 
conditions  like  that. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  fail  to  see  how  it  could. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  some  data  that  I  have  before  me  1  find  that 
on  July  1,  1903,  there  were  11,700  petitions  pending  for  investiga- 
tion for  the  installment  of  the  rural-delivery  service.  On  July  1, 1904, 
there  were  5,516,  and  on  July  1,  1905,  there  were  4,60L^.  Based  upon 
the  number  of  petitions  that  have  been  received  in  the  past,  do  you 
find  that  there  is  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  petitions  that  are 
being  received  for  the  installation  of  the  rural  mail  service? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  decline. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  your  opinion  do  jou  think  the  high  tide  has  been 
reached  in  the  volume  of  petitions  that  will  ))e  received  for  the  instal- 
lation of  rural  mail  service  ( 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  do,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  petitions  that  are  now 
pending  for  investigation  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  3,468. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  have  before  me  some  data  which  shows  that  on 
January  16,  1904,  there  were  6,700  petitions  pending,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  whether  the  number  now  pending  is  not  the  lowest  number 
that  has  been  reached  during  the  administration  of  the  rural  mail 
service  in  the  past  three  or  four  vears. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  On  your  new  estimate  for  the  establishment  of  4,560 
additional  routes  during  the  fiscal  year  1907  do  you  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  service  on  all  routes  for  whicfi  petitions  are  now 
pending,  or  upon  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  petitions  will  be 
presented  between  now  and  the  fiscal  year  1907  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  j^our  changed  estimate  been  largely  the  result 
of  the  diminution  in  the  expectea  number  of  petitions  that  have  been 
presented  for  the  establishment  of  new  service  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  any  instances  where  double  service  is  now 
in  operation  on  any  rural  route  in  the  country?  By  double  service  I 
refer  to  the  double  daily  service  in  the  distribution  of  mail  by  a  rural 
carrier. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  There  are  some  few;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  that  service  so  far  as 
the  diminution  of  those  routes  are  concerned  during  the  past  twelve 
months? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  are  constantly  at  work  on  those  routes  with  a 
view  to  the  elimination  of  that  duplication. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  at  present 
for  the  establishment  of  double  daily  service  by  rural  free  delivery  i 

Mr.  De  Graw.  It  is  ag'ainst  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  far  as  you  can  estimate  accuratel}',  you  believe 
that  $27,799,000  will  provide  for  all  additional  routes  that  may  be  called 
for — may  be  expectea  to  be  called  for — and  established  under  the  reg- 
ulations during  the  fiscal  3'ear  1907. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  establishment  of  county  service,  what  do  you 
mean  by  saying  that  90  is  the  number  of  families  per  route  that  will 
be  served  rather  than  the  100-family  basis. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  In  completing  service  in  a  county  we  give  10  per 
cent  leeway  for  the  completion  of  the  county  service;  in  other  words, 
while  putting  in  an  individual  route — installing  an  individual  route — we 
feel  that  we  should  have  100  families,  although  that  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  section  of  the  country,  the  surrounding  routes,  and  the  busi- 
ness they  are  doing;  but  when  we  come  to  establish  a  county  service 
we  give  10  per  cent  leeway  for  a  decrease  in  the  average  to  90. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  that  reduction  to  90  influenced  somewhat  by  the 
fact  that  the  length  of  some  of  the  routes  in  the  county  service  is  less 
than  the  prescribed  maximum  of  24  miles,  and  in  some  instances  being 
required  m  order  to  complete  the  service,  to  have  routes  of  15  miles  in 
length,  and  thereby  on  an  average  reducing  the  number  of  families 
served  per  route? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir;  that  and  various  other  questions  enter  into 
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it.  Sometimes  you  strike  a  community  that  is  sparsel}^  settled,  and 
that  brings  down  the  average. 

Mr.  Staffojid.  As  to  the  27  routes  that  have  been  discontinued, 
some  by  reason  of  merger  with  other  routes  and  extensions,  I  wish  to 
ask  whether  there  was,  in  any  of  the^e  instances,  routes  on  which  the 
number  of  families  served  were  below  the  present  required  limit  of 
100? 

Mr.  Spilmax.  In  all  cases  the  actual  patronage  was  below  that.  On 
some  of  those  routes,  however,  we  originally  did  not  have  the  patron- 
age, because  they  were  less  than  the  standard  length — 24  miles. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  the  sepa- 
rate report,  as  found  on  page  86,  it  states  that  some  years  ago,  before 
the  establishment  of  the  new  rule  requiring  100  families,  tnere  were 
routes  established  containing  as  small  a  number  as  65  families;  and 
where  those  routes  are  established  is  it  not  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  the  present  time  to  see  whether  they  can  De  merged  into  other 
routes  with  the  required  number  of  families  living  thereon? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Spilman.  This  countj  service  that  I  mentioned  in  referring  to 
these  discontinuances  is  an  illustration  of  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Your  estimates  for  the  new  service  are  adequate 
and  liberal,  in  view  of  the  number  of  petitions,  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  think  so.  We  went  over  them  very  carefully 
before  we  submitted  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  Department  following  any  less  liberal  rule 
than  it  has  heretofore  in  the  installation  of  service,  or  is  it  trying  to 
overcome  some  of  the  lax  methods  that  resulted  in  the  installation  of 
this  service  at  the  very  beginning,  years  ago? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Simply  to  exercise  more  care  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Small.  Mr.  De  Graw^,  can  you  point  out  the  section  of  the  law 
which  authorizes  holidays  for  rural  carriers? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  There  is  no  section  of  law;  it  is  simpl}^  a  regulation. 

Mr.  Small.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  proper  policy  to  allow  holidays  to 
rural  carriers? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  think  it  is  humane. 

Mr.  Small.  For  the  good  of  the  service? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  have  selected  the  days  where  we, felt  that  the 
service  would  be  the  least  incommoded.  T'he  regulation  gives  the 
city  carriers  their  holidays.  We  do  not  give  rural  carriers  Cnristmas, 
because  we  think  that  is  a  day  upon  whicn  a  delivery  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Small.  Christmas  is  given  to  the  rural  carriers? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  give  that. 

Mr.  Small.  Last  Christmas? 

Mr.  De  Graw\  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Small.  They  took  it  in  my  section? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Then  they  took  it  upon  themselves  to  do  it.  We 
certainly  should  have  taken  them  to  task  if  we  had  known  it. 

Mr.  Small.  I  have  lived  on  a  rural  route  and  I  know  that  those 
holidays  are  a  great  inconvenience.  That  is  simply  ni}^  opinion,  how- 
ever; and  I  wondered  if  there  was  any  authority  of  law. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  regulation,  as  almost  everything  is  in 
the  rural  service. 

Mr.  Small.  I  notice  that  the  regulations  lay  down  a  condition  for 
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the  establishment  of  a  rural  route — in  the  Report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General — with  regard  to  good  roads.  Is  there  an3'^  standard  fixed  b}' 
the  regulations  of  the  Department  by  which  the  rural  tCgents  are  gov- 
erned m  that  respect? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No  absolute  standard.  By  referring  to  good  roads, 
we  mean  that  the  carrier  should  make  24  miles  a  day  without  running 
into  the  night,  get  back  before  dark,  so  as  to  make  his  proper  connections. 

Mr.  Small.  Would  you  say  that  the  roads  were  m  sufficiently  good 
condition  if  the  carrier  should  traverse  a  route  and  return  within  the 
schedule  time,  and  make  his  connections? 

Mr.  De  Gkaw.  Oh,  ^^es. 

Mr.  Small.  That  would  comply  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  Department? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Where  a  road  is  reasonabl}- good  for  travel  we  make 
no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  means  that  the  carrier  with  the  same  horse 
could  US.C  the  road  a  reasonable  number  of  consecutive  days. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Oh,  yes.  There  are  some  routes  where  it  takes  two 
horses — they  have  to  alternate  their  horses;  those  are  old  routes.  We 
have  been  very  successful  in  getting  the  roads  built  up  under  this 
provision. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  supplies  of  the  rural  delivery 
service,  including  collection  boxes,  furniture,  satchels,  straps,  badges, 
and  the  making  of  maps  for  use  in  the  rural  delivery  service.  Your 
CvStimate  for  the  next  fivscal  year  is  $175,000  as  against  $200,000  for  the 
current  year,  which  is  a  decrease  of  12^  per  cent.  Can  you  inform 
the  Committee  whether  or  not  you  maintam  any  special  stock  of  sup- 
plies of  this  character,  or  do  you  meet  the  demana  as  it  arises? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  For  incidental  expenses,  including  collection  boxes, 
furniture,  satchels,  straps,  badges,  and  the  making  of  maps  for  the 
use  of  the  runil  delivery  service,  the  current  appropriation  is  $200,000. 
Estimate,  $175,000,  a  reduction  of  $25,000.  The  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1904-1905  was  $150,000,  of  which  only  $84,750.83  was 
expended,  but  owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions  following  the  recent 
investigations  and  the  stock  of  material  found  to  be  on  hand  the 
expenditures  for  that  year  can  not  be  considered  as  a  fair  basis  for  the 
present  estimate,  which  it  is  not  considered  safe  to  place  lower  than 
Il75,000.  Expenditures  involving  about  $80,000  of  the  current  appro- 
priation have  already  been  made  or  provided  for,  about  $50,000  having 
been  actually  expended  and  $30,000  additional  has  been  set  apart  for 
the  purchase  of  carrier  satchels,  which  will  be  expended  as  soon  as  the 
purchasing  agent  can  obtain  bids  for  same. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  words  ''incidental  expenses,  including  collection  boxes  and  so 
forth,"  1  think  3'ou  will  agree  with  me,  should  read  "ncidental 
expenses  of  the  rural  delivery  service,  including  collection  boxes  and 
so  forth.''  There  are  various  expenditures,  such  as,  for  instance, 
ti-aveling  expenses,  when  we  have  to  send  someone  from  the  office  to 
go  quickl}^  to  report  on  some  matter,  and  those  expenses  should 
come  in  under  that;  and  if  those  words,  ''rural  delivery  service''  are 
not  there,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  complete. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  "rural  delivery  service"  already  in  the 
language;  would  you  not  construe  that  to  cover  the  incidental  items 
and  all?    This  item  is  clearly  intended,  is  it  not,  to  cover  supplies  for 
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the  rural  free  delivery  service,  and  not  traveling  expenses.  Traveling 
expenses  are  taken  care  of  in  your  item  for  the  administration  of  the 
rural  service,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Well,  thev  are  to  a  certain  extent? 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  rural  agents,  including  vour  superin- 
tendents of  rural  service,  have  provision  made  for  their  traveling 
expenses,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  They  are  now  in  another  department. 

The  Chairman.  What  officer  of  the  service  do  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  simply  have  in  mind  the  superintendent  of  the 
service.  I  have  found  on  several  occasions  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  have  him  examine  certain  things  in  connection  with  routes,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  essential  that  he  should  be  permitted  at  times  to  go 
out  and  get  a  clear  idea  as  to  what  is  required,  rather  than  have  it  done 
b}^  the  inspectors.     It  does  not  happen,  however,  very  often. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  have  an  amount  to  expend  from  the 
miscellaneous  items  in  the  office  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  presume  that  would  be  all  right;  1  do  not  know 
of  any  reason  why  it  would  not.  I  would  like  to  nave  3^our  opinion 
on  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  the  point  if  you  think 
that  this  will  cover  it. 

Mr.  Spilman.  Aside  from  the  point  of  the  traveling  expenses,  the 
words  '*  rural  delivery  service,"  as  now  appearing  in  this  item,  seems 
to  the  other  officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as  myself,  to  qualify 
only  the  making  of  maps. 

The  Chairman.  It  covers  everything  in  this  one  item. 

Mr.  Spilman.  No:  I  beg  pardon.     I  disagree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  collection  boxes,  furniture,  satchels,  straps, 
and  badges  can  be  purchased  from  this  item  outside  of  the  rural 
deliverv  service? 

Mr.  §pilman.  My  own  notion  about  it,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  that 
you  can  purchase  boxes,  furniture,  satchels,  straps,  and  so  forth, 
excepting  for  the  city  deliver}^  service;  because  that  is  a  specific 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  The  specific  appropriation  for  the  city  delivery 
service  is  in  the  following  language:  ''Including  letter  and  package 
boxes  and  posts."  If  this  read  "supplies,  including  collection  boxes, 
furniture,  satchels,  straps,  badges,  and  the  making  of  maps  for  the 
rural  delivery  service,"  that  would  cover  it,  would  it  not?  There  is 
no  doubt  but  what  this  appropriation  is  intended,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee will  provide  the  necessary  language  to  cover,  for  supplies 
named  in  this  item  for  the  rural  delivery  service. 

Mr.  Spilman.  Heretofore  it  has  appeared  just  as  it  reads  here  under 
the  general  heading  of  "  rural  delivery  service."  For  some  years  it 
did  not  include  the  words  ''the  making  of  maps,"  so  the  Comptroller 
held  that  we  could  not  make  maps  for  the  rural  service  ])ecause  there 
was  no  separate  appropriation  for  the  making  of  maps,  and  those 
words  were  put  in  tnere. 

1  think  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  words  "rural  delivery,"  as  they 
appear  in  the  item  there,  would  make  the  words  "incidental  expenses, 
collection  boxes,  furniture,  satchels,  straps,  badges,"  as  included  in  the 
rural-delivery  service,  and  restricted  to  that. 

p  o  A— 06  M 30 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  say  that  the  committee  has  already  consid- 
ered that,  and  it  is  clear,  in  the  opinion,  to  make  that  language  so  limited 
that  this  authorit}^  can  be  extended  only  for  the  items  enumerated  in  it. 

Mr.  Spilman.  For  the  rural  service? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spilman.  That  is  all  we  want. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  thought  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
include  traveling  expenses  in  this  item.  The  way  the  committee  had 
tentatively  considered  this  item  was  that  it  might  read  as  follows: 
*' Supplies,  including  collection  boxes,  furniture,  satchels,  badges,  and 
the  making  of  maps  in  the  rural-delivery  service." 

Mr.  Spilman.  Ihat  is  the  very  language  ye  suggest;  that  is  what 
we  want. 

Mr.  Lamar.  And  excluding  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Absolutel}'  excludmg  everything  else. 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  think  that  there  have  been  other  things  that  have 
been  paid  for  out  of  this  item.  Here  is  an  item  that  the  committee 
ought  not  to  overlook — the  purchase  of  devices  for  measuring  routes. 
That  has  come  out  of  this  item,  and  possibly  some  reference  should  be 
made  to  that  if  you  intend  to  make  it  more  specific. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  alread3'  an  appropriation  under  the  current 
law  for  incidental  official  expenses  of  the  division  superintendents  of 
rural  delivery. 

Mr.  Spilman.  That  relates  to  division  superintendents.  The  question 
is  whether  or  not  that  will  give  the  division  headquarters  what  they 
need.  Let  me  suggest  again,  that  the  devices  for  measuring  routes 
be  included  here  if  it  is  intended  to  limit  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that  up  to 
very  recentlv  the  city  delivery  service  was  under  the  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  and  there  was  an  item  of  appropriation  in  this 
language:  "For  all  other  incidental  expenses,  including  letter  boxes 
and  so  forth,"  and  the  Department  has  recommended  that  the  words 
'*for  all  other  incidental  expenses"  be  omittted  and  the  word  "supplies" 
be  substituted,  without  incorporating  in  any  form  any  so-called  inci- 
deiital  item.  , 

Mr.  Spilman.  lam  not  suggesting  the  use  of  the  word  "incidental." 
I  am  suggesting  as  to  whether,  if  the  item  is  made  as  specific  as  you 
have  stated,  that  it  should  include  this  item  of  measuring  devices  for 
rural  agents.     Would  the  estimate  for  supplies  include  such  articles? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  proper  and  necessary  supply  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  We  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Spilman.  That  is  my  judgment  in  view  of  the  restrictions  that 
the  committee  contemplates  putting  on  this  item.  We  think  that  sup- 
pi  v  should  be  mentioned. 

Yhe  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  supply? 

Mr.  Spilman.  That  is  all  that  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Wlw  do  j^ou  not  enumerate  these  items  rather  than 
put  in  blanket  language  to  cover  them  all?  Do  you  want  the  word 
"supplies"  substituted  for  the  words  "incidental  expenses?" 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Could  not  we  supply  that? 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  address  a  letter  to  the  committee  on 
that  point. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  depository  where  these  various  sup- 
plies enumerated  are  collected  for  distribution  when  needed  in  the 
service? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No,  sir;  we  have  none,  have  we  Mr.  Cochran? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  have  here  in  Washington;  do  you  mean  outside? 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  meant  either  here  in  Washington,  or  any  other 
place  outside. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  find  that  there  are  supplies  that  are  not  all  used, 
and  we  have  those  collected  and  sent  to  some  post-oflSce.  That  is 
only  incidental;  but  I  understood  your  question  to  be  some  general 
storehouse. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  meant  that,  too.  My  question  referred  to  some 
general  depository  from  which  you  were  distributing  these  supplies  to 
3ie  service. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  have  in  the  Bush  Building  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  what  length  of  time  will  the  supplies  that  you 
at  present  have  on  hand  of  these  various  items  supply  the  service^ 
sucn  as  collection  boxes,  furniture,  satchels,  straps,  and  badges? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  data  by  which  we  could 
answer  that  question^ 

Mr.  Spilman.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  collection  boxes  which 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  service  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  need  the  additional  boxes  for  furnishing 
the  service  during  the  fiscal  year  1907? 

Mr.  De  Graw^.  As  Mr.  Spilman  says,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
collection  boxes  now  on  hand.  The  collection  boxes  come  under  the 
city  delivery,  and  they  have  a  number  of  those  stored  at  Adrian,  Mich., 
where  they  are  manufactured.     That  is  not  a  part  of  our  office. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  of  this  item  has  been  expended  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  and  how  much  do  you  estimate  will  be  expended 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  for  furniture? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  will  have  to  go  through  the  books  to  find  that 
out. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  furnish  like  information  concerning  satch- 
els, straps,  badges,  and  collection  boxes  also? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  can  furnish  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  amount  that  will 
be  required  for  the  purchase  of  these  respective  designated  articles 
that  will  be  needed  through  the  fiscal  year  1907? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Yes;  I  think  I  can.  I  might  put  that  in  the  same 
statement. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  at  present  as 
to  furnishing  furniture  for  use  in  the  rural  delivery  service;  what 
character  of  furniture  is  furnished,  and  to  what  character  of  offices? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Furnished  to  all  offices  where  there  is  rural  service 
in  operation,  on  requisition  of  the  postmaster,  excepting  those  that  are 
in  Government  buildings.  Under  the  terms  of  the  lease  the  lessor  is 
required  to  furnish  the  furniture. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  furniture  that  is  furnished 
under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Tables  surmounted  by  a  distributing  case  containing 
compartments. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  offices  in  the  class  that  you  speak  of,  in 
which  the  Government  furnishes  the  furniture,  are  now  supplied  with 
furniture  that  have  ruml  routes  emanating  from  them? 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  me  the  percentage? 

Mr.  Spilman.  No;  I  would  not  be  able  to  give  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  compilation  of  the  total  amount 
estimated  for  supplies  of  the  Department,  the  total  amount? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  No,  sir;  only  so  far  as  our  bureau  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I  merely  wish  to  put  in  the  record  this  statement, 
that  the  current  appropriation  law  carries  an  appropriation  for  sup- 

Plies  for  the  postal  service  as  follows:  Under  the  First  Assistant 
ostmaster-General,  $550,500;  under  the  Second  Assistant,  $395,000; 
under  the  Third  Assistant,  $221,000;  under  the  Fourth  Assistant,  $500,- 
000^  making  a  total  of  $1,6()6,500;  and  that  the  estimates  for  the  serv- 
ice for  the  tiscal  year  1907  are  as  follows:  First  Assistant's  department, 
$40,000;  Second  Assistant's  department,  $495,000;  Third  Assistant's 
department,  nothing;  Fourth  Assistant's  department,  $1,151,000:  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $1,680,000,  an  increase  of  $19,500,  or  1.17  per  cent.  I 
have  included  all  of  your  modified  estimates;  that  is,  in  your  office  a 
decrease  of  $29,000  for  stationery  for  the  postal  service  and  an 
increase  of  $25,000  for  blanks,  blank  books,  *etc.,  and  $8,000  for 
copying  presses,  etc.  You  have  made  no  other  recommendation  for  a 
decrease. 

I  merel}'^  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  reorganization  and  the  creation  of  the  purchasing  agent  there 
is  still  an  increase  in  the  reauests  of  the  Department  for  appropria- 
tions forsupplies;  and  that  while  the  officers  of  the  Department  claimed 
that  this  reorganization  and  the  creation  of  the  purchasing  agent's  de- 
partment would  result  in  a  decrease  in  supplies,  it  has  not  done  so. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  rural  service? 

The  Chairman.  I  include  everything  for  supplies.  I  am  addressing 
my  suggestion  exclusively  to  supplies  for  the  postal  service,  covering 
the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Lamar.  The  total  of  appropriations  administered  in  the  divi- 
sion of  supplies  is  decreased  by  $80,500. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  enumerated  all  of  the  various  items  from  the 
four  branches  of  the  postal  service,  covering  the  supplies,  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  appropriations  for  the  current  3'ear.  In  your 
office  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  I  have  itemized 
them  according  to  the  items  into  an  aggregate  of  $1,151,000.  You 
have  not  but  one  item  for  supplies  for  the  rural  service,  and  that  is 
the  item  we  have  just  been  discussing  of  $175,000. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  We  certainly  made  a  decrease  there,  but  it  seems 
that  the  other  departments  overlapped  our  decrease  and  added  a  little 
more  to  it.  • 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  think,  as  a  general 
administrative  policy,  that  it  is  good  business  practice  to  estimate  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  in  expenses,  when  the  receipts  last  year  only 
increased  6i  per  cent?  I  merely  wanted  to  get  tnose  items  in  the 
record  as  showing  an  aggregate  appropriation  under  the  current  law 
for  supplies  as  compared  with  the  aggregate  estimate  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  supplies  tor  the  next  year,  which  shows  that  the  estimates 
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are  greater  by  1.17  per  cent  for  supplies  than  the  appropriation  under 
the  current  law. 

Now,  the  last  item  is  the  miscellaneous  item  in  your  office.  If  that 
item  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows:  "*'  For  miscellaneous  expenses 
in  the  postal  service  in  the  office  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  $500,000,"  would  that  appropriation,  in  your  judgment,  be 
ample  to  cover  the  miscellaneous  expenses  in  the  postal  service  in  your 
office  ? 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  think  so;  I  don't  see  wherein  that  would  neces- 
sarily change  the  expenditures  to  be  made  from  that.  Had  you  any 
idea  of  changing  the  expenditures  in  the  body  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  question  of  whether  or  not  items  of 
expenditure  for  what  the  Auditor  may  call  purely  departmental  service 
could  be  made  out  of  that  item;  but  my  question  was  asked  with  a 
view  of  knowing  whether  $500  would,  in  your  judgment,  cover 
miscellaneous  expenses  in  your  office  in  the  postal  service. 

Mr.  De  Graw.  I  do  not  see  that  that  change  is  going  to  make  any 
difference. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  expenditures  from  that  item  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  of  $254. 

Before  closing,  are  there  any  other  questions  that  members  feel 
they  would  like  to  ask  of  the  Fourth  Assistant? 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  on  the  matter 
of  Government  envelopes.  No.  5  commercial  envelopes;  are  they 
light  or  heavy,  the  stamped  envelopes? 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  is  a  very  good  quality,  not  what  you  would  call 
thin  paper. 

Mr. -Gardner.  Is  it  about  the  average  of  weight  of  envelopes? 

Mr.  Cochran.  1  think  it  is  better  than  the  ordinary  envelope.  Of 
course  that  is  administered  by  the  Third  Assistant,  and  I  am  simply 
answering  because  he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  table,  part  of  which  was  put  in  the  record  this 
morning,  showing  that  the  Government  received  for  those  envelopes 
more  than  the  cost  of  manufacture  for  envelopes,  from  25  to  75  cents 
a  thousand.  Would  half  way  between  that,  50  cents  a  thousand,  be  a 
fair  avei-age  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  On  all  numbers? 

Mr.  Gardner.     Any  numbers. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  have  not  studied  that  sufficiently  to  answer,  but  1 
should  say  that  that  would  approach  it  closely. 

Mr.  Gardner.  If  we  assumed  that  50  cents  a  thousand  is  a  fair 
average  of  what  we  call  Government  profit,  and  the  envelopes  average 
8  pounds  to  the  thousand  in  weight,  and  that  the  cost  of  their  trans- 
portation by  mail  is  8  cents  per  pound,  we  then  have  64  cents  for 
postage  on  each  thousand,  and  that  means  a  loss  of  14  cents  a  thousand 
to  the  Government  on  that  calculation. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Taking  those  figures,  that  would  be  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  not  in  error  in  assuming  that  it  costs  the 
Government  8  cents  for  carrying  those?  Is  it  not  estimated  that  the 
8  cents  cost  includes  the  handling,  not  only  the  railway  mail  pay;  and 
that  when  the  envelopes  are  handled  in  large  quantities  the  cost  must 
Be  proportionately  less?  And  further,  that  in  the  Third  Assistant's 
report  it  appears  that  the  excess,  the  difference  over  the  cost  from  the 
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selling  price,  is  below  the  cost  of  handling  by  some  little  amount,  and 
that  therefore  the  Government  does  not  suffer  a  loss? 

Mr.  Gardner.  If  the  transportation  of  those  envelopes  costs  the 
Government  64  cents  a  thousand,  then  there  would  be  a  loss  on  them 
of  14  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  is  no  denying  that. 

(Adjourned  at  2.40  p.  m.) 


Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D,  6%  Friday^  February  P,  1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Jesse  Overstreet  in 
the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF   MB.  WILLIAM  J.  VICKEEY,  CHIEF  POST-OFFICE 

IH8PECT0E. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Vicker}-,  while  the  items  relative  to  appro- 
priation for  the  post-oflBce  inspection  service  arc  found  on  page  2  to 
paee  6,  both  pages  inclusive,  of  the  bill  we  have  under  consideration, 
I  think  the  supplemental  estimate  which  3'ou  have  handed  me  this 
morning  from  the  Postmaster-General  will  make  it  easier  for  jou  to 
talk  to  the  committee  concerning  the  whole  subject  of  3'our  ofBce 
rather  than  to  take  it  up  by  items. 

I  observe  from  reading  this  letter  which  you  have  just  handed  me 
that  it  covers  the  entire  tield  and  proposes  such  changes  as.would 
result  in  a  merging  of  the  rural  service  with  the  pjost-office  inspection 
service,  and  1  will  ask  you  to  explain  to  the  committee  the  recommen- 
dations of  your  office  in  connection  with  this  letter  of  the  Postmaster- 
General. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  rural  agents  were  transferred  to  the  Postmaster- 
General's  office  and  put  under  the  chief  inspector  on  the  1st  day  of 
December.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  handled  by  the  chief 
inspector,  and  the  intention  is  to  keep  them  in  that  corps. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  rural  agent  who  goes  to  new  territory  to 
investigate  for  the  laying  out  of  rural  routes,  or  visits  those  already" 
existing,  must  go  over  the  books  of  the  postmasters  to  a  certain  extent. 
Heretofore  he  has  been  going  with  merely  the  rural  service  in  view. 
Our  inspectors  force  has  nad  a  man  the  same  week,  or  sometimes  per- 
haps about  the  same  period  of  time,  to  go  around  and  examine  post- 
masters' accounts  to  see  whether  his  accounts  check  out  and  whether 
his  stock  is  correotly  kept  and  invoiced.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
one  man  should  perform  both  duties. 

The  making  inspectors  of  rural  agents  would  enable  them  to  do  such 
work  as  inspectors  alone  have  done  heretofore,  and  will  frequently 
permit  an  inspector  to  take  up  work  that  would  now  be  handled  bj'  a 
rural  agent.  It  would  prevent  duplication  of  the  work  to  have  all  the 
rural  agents  made  post-office  inspectors.  They  will  then  of  course  all 
travel  under  one  direction;  there  will  be  track  kept  of  them  in  the 
most  businesslike  and  systematic  way.  The  district  assigned  to  each 
man  will  be  smaller  and  every  case,  whether  an  inspector's  case  or  a 
rural  agent's  case,  will  get  more  prompt  attention,  and  it  seems  to  me 
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that,  not  only  from  an  outside  view,  but  from  experience  I  have  had 
in  the  service,  there  is  no  excuse  for  keeping  two  independent  inves- 
tigating forces  in  the  Post-Office  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Please  explain  in  detail  what  this  merger  would 
result  in  in  numbers  and  salary. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  There  are  now  6  rural  superintendents  of  divisions. 
The  work  undertaken  by  those  men  at  $2,400  apiece  would  be  assumed 
by  the  inspectors  in  charge  of  each  of  the  divisions,  of  whom  there  are 
15,  and  these  men  would  handle  that  in  addition  to  their  present  work. 
Their  work  would  be  increased  by  that  amount,  and  the  estimate,  then, 
is  for  16  of  these  inspectors,  $3,000  (5  of  them  already  have  $3,000),  and 
the  estimate  provides  $3,000  apiece  for  the  other  10,  who  now  get 
$2,500.  That  increase  in  compensation  to  the  extent  of  $500  apiece  is 
justified  by  the  present  work,  and  much  more  so.  by  the  added  rural 
work.  The  rural  agents  in  charge  of  divisions,  the  superintendents,  as 
thejr  are  called,  at  $2,400  a  year,  will  be  dropped  out  by  this  consoli- 
dation; but  these  men,  who  should  be  taken  care  of  properly,  are  pro- 
vided for  in  this  way. 

The  estimate  for  the  Postmaster-General  asks  for  an  increase  above 
the  original  estimates  of  10  me;i  at  $2,000  a  year,  with  a  $4  per  diem, 
in  order  that  these  division  superintendents  shall  be  appointed  to  those 
places  as  inspectors,  and  keep  a  salary  somewhat  commensurate  with 
their  present  salary.  They  would  be  available,  however,  as  a  field 
force  then  to  do  the  work  of  both  inspectors  and  rural  agents.  In 
following  out  the  consolidation  there  are  now  rural  agents  at  $1,600, 
$1,500,  $1,400,  $1*,300,  $1,200,  and  $1,000  a  year  provided  for.  In 
the  consolidation  the  Postmaster-General  recommends  that  the  odd 
salaries,  $1,500  and  $1,300,  be  dropped  out  entirely  and  that  the 
number  oif  rural  agents  cared  for  be  cared  for  as  inspectors,  at  the 
prevailing  inspectors'  salaries,  of  $1,200,  $1,400,  and  $1,600  a  year, 
respectively. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  result  in  the  promotion  of  the  rural 
agents? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  At  $1,300  and  $1,500,  yes;  to  $1,400  and  $1,600, 
respectively. 

The  present  force  of  rural  agents  is  167,  which  ipcludes  the  6 
division  superintendents.  The  lourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
this  year  has  estimated  for  only  161,  including  these  same  division 
superintendents.  The  Postmaster  General's  proposed  consolidation 
reduces  the  estimate  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  from  161  to  150.  The 
estimate  of  the  Postmaster-General  is  for  10  additional  inspectors  at 
$2,000,  with  a  $4  per  diem;  for  50  additional  inspectors  at  $1,600;  for 
50  inspectors  at  $1,400,  and  for  40  at  $1,200,  witn  a  total  expenditure 
of  $218,000,' as  against  a  total  expenditure  of  $225,90(J  recommended 
by  the  Fourth  Assistant,  a  net  reduction  in  that  item  of  $7,900. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  There  would  be  no  $1,000  class.  * 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  No;  that,  Mr.  Finley,  is  all  provided  for  in  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Fourth  Assistant.  The  men  that  will  do  this  work  are 
worth  more  than  $1,000,  without  any  question,  and  so  his  estimate 
drops  out  the  $1,000  class.  The  force  brought  over  to  me,  according 
to  tne  estimate,  will  be  enough  to  wipe  out  that  $1,000  class  entirely. 
If  this  change  is  made  of  rural  agents  to  inspectors  on  the  basis  siig- 

Sested  by  the  Postmaster-General,  an  estimate  of  $186,000  for  per 
iem  allowance  for  155  rural  agents,  made  by  the  Fourth  Assistant,  is 
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reduced  by  the  Postmaster-Generars  estimate  to  per  diem  allowance 
for  150  iniral  agents,  which  is  $180,000,  a  saving  of  $6,000  in  their 
per  diem  allowance. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  are  directl}^  under  the  Postmaster-General? 

Mr.  ViCKKRY.  I  am  directly  under  the  Postmaster-General;  yes. 

Mr.  FiXLEY.  And  that  will  take  these  rural  agents  who  will  be 
inspectors  from  the  Fourth  Assistant  and  place  them  under  the 
Postmaster-General  'i 

Mr.  ViOKERY.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Finley,  they  have  been  so 
taken  by  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber. 

Mr.  FiXLEY.  I  have  never  gotten  that  quite  straight. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  only  proposition  now  is  whether  they  can  not  be 
consolidated  to  advantage  and  all  made  inspectors  instead  of  having 
two  forces  of  independent  agents  under  the  chief  of  inspectors. 

Mr.  FiXLEY.  I  believe  you  said  that  the}^  have  been  duplicating 
work  sometime  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  as  it  is  now  there  is  duplication  of  work  in 
many  cases.  Following  out  the  consolidation,  the  estimate  of  the 
Fourth  Assistant  for  incidental  and  Qjther  necessar}"  official  expenses, 
$40,000,  and  salaries  of  clerks  at  division  headquarters  under  the  rural 
agents  was  $4:8,000.  Iii  the  opinion  of  the  Postmaster-General  the 
consolidation  will  result  in  cutting  that  at  least  $3,000,  and  he  esti- 
mates for  $85,000  instead  of  $88,000.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  work 
out  a  greater  reduction  than  that  after  the  consolidation  is  effected. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Has  the  Department  considered  th%  advisability  of  a 
higher  grade  of  the  class  or  men  who  have  been  rural  agents,  sa\"  the 
$1,600  class  i  None  of  those  men  will  be  provided  with  promotion 
when  the}'  get  under 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  $1,000  class  is  at  the  same  limit  as  has  always 
been  fixed  for  the  field  force  of  post-ofliice  inspectors.  I  have  never 
believed  that  is  enough  to  pay  for  the  highest  class  of  rural  agents  or 
inspectors  either;  but  that  is  the  limit  we  have  reached. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  the  law? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  that  is  the  appropriation.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion— I  believe  you  were  out  when  it  was  mentioned,  Mr.  Finley — a 
provision  here  for  10  men  at  $2,000,  with  a  $4  per  diem  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  6  superintendents  and  for  Mr.  Hathaway 

Mr.  Finley.  No;  1  was  present  when  you  said  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Kindly  continue  your  statement;  you  started  to  say 
something  about  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  1  say  10  are  provided  for  instead  of  7,  on  the  idea  it 
will  afford  a  natural  promotion  for  good  rural  agents  or  inspectors, 
either,  after  the  consolidation  of  the  forces. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent  of  Si 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  To  the  extent  of  three  additional. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  as  far  as  }'ou  care  to  go  on  your  general 
explanation  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  I  think  that  covers  it.  1  will  be  very  glad  to 
answer  any  questions. 

TTie  Chairman.  Briefly,  the  revised  recommendation  which  you  have 
just  explained  embodies  the  merging  of  the  present  force  of  so-called 
rural  agents  and  the  six  superintendents  of  rural  divisions  with  the 
post-oflice  inspection  department? 
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Mr.  ViCKERY.  It  makes  them  all  inspectors. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  them  all  imspeetors.  Under  your  recom- 
mendation you  propose  to  designate  the  present  six  superintendents 
of  division  as  post-office  inspectors  of  the  grade  of  $2,000  with  $4  per 
diem  allowance? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  transfer  the  rural  agents  now  in  the  service 
directly  to  the  corresponding  grades  ai<  to  the  salaries  and  the  post- 
office  inspection  service,  except  the  fifteen  hundred  and  thirteen  nun- 
dred  dollar  rural  agents^  salaries  are  abolished,  and  those  now  received 
in  that  sum  would  be  transferred  as  of  grades  of  $1,400  and  $1,600? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  propose  to  transfer  these  agents  and 
superintendents  of  division —simply  by  an  order  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  'i 

Mr.  ViCKEKY.  There  will  be  reappointments  for  all  of  them;  each 
one  will  have  a  reappointment. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  in  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  All  are  in  the  classified  service. 

The  Chairman.  Are  six  division  superintendents  in  the  classified 
service  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  and  I  have  taken  up  this  with  the  secretary  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  order  to  be  sure  that  there  might  be 
no  hitch  adout  the  matter,  and  I  am  assured  that  they  ma}'  be  trans- 
ferred to  our  force  without  any  further  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  will  be  required  no  legislation  and  no 
Executive  order  to  empower  the  Postmaster-General  simply  to  appoint 
these  six  division  superintendents  and  the  present  personnel  of  the 
rural  agents  to  these  respective  places  in  the  inspection  division? 

Mr.  VICKERY.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  transfer  is  one 
thing  and  the  appointment  of  men  whose  offices  have  been  a>K)lished  is 
another  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Except,  T  presume,  under  civil-service  law  a  person 
can  be  appointed  to  the  civil  service  within  twelve  months  after  his 
sepai-ation  from  the  service  without  examination. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  These  men  will  be  one  thing  until  the  30th  of  June 
and  the  next  morning  they  will  wake  up  the  other  thing. 

The  Chairman.  But  over  night  the  rural  service  has  been  abolished. 

Mr.  Snapp.  a  little  thing  lite  that  won't  be  anything  difficult  for 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  I 
have  said,  has  assured  me  that  the  transfer  could  be  made,  and  that  if 
there  was  anything  in  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that 
might  seem  to  be  in  the  way  of  it  that  they  would  provide  for  it. 
But  now  the  same  examination  is  required  for  rural  agents  as  is 
required  for  inspectors.  Those  who  were  in  the  service  before  this 
had  to  take  examinations  under  the  civil-service  rules. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  also  true  of  these  division  superintendents? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  I  had  Mr.  Doyle's  verbal  assurance  that  that 
ife  the  case.  None  of  these  steps  would  be  sought  except  for  that 
assurance. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  now  in  the  grade  of  $2,000  as 
post-office  inspectors? 
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Mr.  ViCKERY.  Fifteen. 

The  Chairbian.  They  do  not  receive  any  per  diem  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  They  receive  no  per  diem;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  provide  a  per  diem  for  a  part  of  the 
$2,000  grade  and  not  for  all  of  them? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Well,  as  I  say,  the  estimates  provide  for  the  15  men 
that  we  have  at  $2,000.  Thev  are  men  assigned  exclusively  to  work 
in  the  large  cities,  they  are  allowed  extra  expenses  when  any  special 
emergency'  takes  them  away,, but  practically  they  get  no  expense  allow- 
ance, they  are  confined  to  the  cities.  The  idea  was  that  these  rural 
men  and  the  three  other  places  would  not  be  under  the  same  rule, 
they  would  be  required  to  travel,  and  with  their  experience  in  the 
rural  service  they  could  be  more  efficient  in  looking  after  that  work, 
and  should  have  the  per  diem  gmnted  in  the  other  bureaus  to  the 
$2,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  would  use  the  10  men  merely  providing 
for  the  $2,000  grade  in  the  field? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  the  intention. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  merger  should  be  authorized  would  you  con- 
sider that  all  of  the  rural  agents  and  the  superintendents  of  division 
of  rural  delivery  would  have  the  same  authority  and  the  same  privi- 
lege of  assignment  that  now  obtains  with  all  the  other  post-o£Bce 
inspectors? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  To  do  any  of  the  work? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  To  do  any  of  the  work.  The  only  thing  is  this:  A 
rural  agent  could  not  do  tlie  more  difficult  kind  of  work;  he  would 
have  to  learn  that  by  degrees. 

The  Chairman.  lam  speaking  now  more  particularly  of  authority — 
that  they  wjould  be  put  on  practically  the  same  footing  with  all  otner 
post-office  inspectors  and  subject  to  assignment  the  same  as  any  other 
post-office  inspector. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  similar  conditions  of  merger,  would  you 
regard  the  authority  of  the  post-office  inspectors  now  in  the  service 
subject  to  assignment  to-day,  what  is  now  known  as  the  work  of  a 
rural  agent? 

Mr.  VICKERY.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  would  be  absolutely  interchangeable? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  next  day  after  this  law  went  into  effect  you 
could  assign  a  man  who  had  been  a  rural  agent  to  do  detective  work  as 
a  post-office  inspector  and  assign  a  post-office  inspector  to  inspect  a 
rural  route? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  That  would  be  possible,  but  it  would  not  be  thought 
of  as  a  probabilit}\     In  fact,  we  nave  but  one  or  two 

Mr.  Finley.  In  that  connection,  is  not  that  done  now  at  Denver, 
Cx)lo.? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  At  Denver,  Colo.,  all  the  rural  investigation  is  done 
by  inspectors. 

Mr.  FiNi^EY.  There  are  no  rural  agents  assigned  to  that  division  of 
the  work,  as  I  understand  it,  and  all  that  work  is  done  by  post-office 
inspectors? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 
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•  Mr.  FiNLEY.  Surveying  all  routes,  laying  them  out,  and  investi- 
gating them? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  proposed  merger,  what  is  contemplated 
in  reference  to  the  clerks  at  present  employed  at  division  headquarters 
with  the  division  superintendents  of  rural  deliverv? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  clerical  force,  it  is  expected,  will  be  divided  up 
and  assigned  to  diflferent  inspectors  in  charge  in  the  different  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  considered  in  making  your  estimate  for 
the  clerical  work  of  the  post-oflSce  inspection  service? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  They  are  added  in  this  sum  here  in  the  proposed 
change;  it  is  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  all  events,  you  take  into  account  the  necessity 
for  additional  clerical  work? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  post-office  inspection  service? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  provide  for,  in  addition  to  those 
now  provided  for,  for  the  post-office  inspection  clerical  force?  In 
other  words,  how  many  clerks  now  employed  at  division  headquarters 
of  rural  delivery  do  you  contemplate  continuing  as  clerks  at  head- 
quarters of  the  post-office  inspectors  in  charge? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Until  we  get  a  reassignment  made  we  can  not  tell  how 
many  we  maj'  dispense  with. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  your  estimate. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  estimate  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  is  for  $40,000  for  expenses  and  $48,000  for  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  divide  that  $48,000  for  clerks  into  clerks 
of  certain  salaries? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  If  it  is  to  be  handled  with  the  inspectors,  we  have,  as 
you  remember,  a  lump  sum  out  of  which  the  clerks  are  paid;  out  of 
the  other  expenses 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  1  am  trying  to  develoj);  that  in  this  so- 
called  merger  you  are  simply  merging  the  appropriations  for  clerks  of 
postoffice  inspectors  with  the  clerks  at  present  emplo^'ed  in  the  rural- 
division  headquarters. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  With  a  reduction  of  $3,000  in  the  item  of  expenses 
and  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  current  law  there  is  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  salaries  of  clerks  and  laborers  at  division  headquarters, 
miscellaneous  expenses  of  division  headquarters,  traveling  expenses 
of  inspectors  without  per  diems,  and  inspectors  in  charge,  expenses 
incurred  by  field  inspectors  not  covered  by  a  per  diem  allowance,  and 
traveling  expenses  of  chief  post-office  inspector,  and  also  an  item  of 
$48,000  appropriation  for  clerks  at  the  headquarters  of  superintendents 
of  rural  divisions,  amounting  in  number  to  46  clerks.  Now,  if  I  under- 
stand you,  you  simply  merge  this  amount  for  clerks  at  division  head- 
quarters with  your  total  sum  to  cover  salaries  of  clerks  and  laborers 
and  expenses  at  division  headquarters  of  post-office  inspectors? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  That  is  the  estimate,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  $3,000  reduction  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  With  the  $3,000  reduction.  Then  that  will  carry, 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  item.  There  is  now  in  the  rural  service  an 
expense  connected  with 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that;  that  also  covert 
the  item  of  ^0,000  as  now  authorized  for  incidental  and  other  official 
expenses  of  division  superintendents? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  livery  hire? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  that  authority'  is  given  3^ou,  Mr.  Vickery, 
it  would  give  you  a  total  sum  of  how  much — $2()0,0()<)? 

Mr.  Vickery.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriation,  out  of 
which  you  would  propose  to  pay  the  salaries  of  all  tne  clerks  and  labor- 
ers at  the  headquarters  of  the  post-office  inspectors,  the  miscellaneous 
expenses  of  those  divisions,  the  traveling  expenses  of  inspectors  with- 
out per  diems,  and  of  inspectors  in  charge,  expenses  incurred  for  field 
inspectors  not  covered  by  a  per  diem  allowance,  and  traveling  ex- 

Eenses  of  the  chief  inspector,  and  the  incidental  expenses  and  livery 
ire? 

Mr.  VICKERY.  And  stenographic  work. 

The  Chairman.  And  stenographic  work.  Have  you  any  data  that 
would  separate  these  various  items  and  segregate  them  as  I  have 
enumerated  them? 

Mr.  Vickery.  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Vickery.  I  want  to  say  in  the  first  place,  I  think  there  is  ah 
expenditure  of  approximately  $5,000  a  year  from  there  that  is  cov- 
ered b}^  this  new  estimate;  that  is,  repairs  to  their  fifth  wheels  for 
measuring  distances  of  roads  and  for  the  purchase  and  repair  of  tyj)e- 
writers.  That  has  heretofore  been  paid  out  of  another  appropria- 
tion by  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  J  don't  know  the 
total  of  his  appropriation,  but  it  has  included  rent  for  quarters  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  It  has  amounted  to  some  $5,000  heretofore,  and 
we  will  have  to  add  that  to  the  list  you  enumerated  of  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  item  covering  salaries,  clerks,  and  other 
expenses  at  division  headquarters,  the  post-office  inspectors  in  charge 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  carried  *100,(X)0. 

Mr.  Vickery.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  for  clerks  at  the  headquarters  of  division 
superintendents,  rural  delivery,  carries  ^8,000,  and  the  item  covering 
livery  hire  of  rural  agents'^  covered  $40,000,  making  a  total,  of 
lSl88,(K)0. 

Mr.  Vickery.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  3^ou  propose  to  merge  those  three  servicer  in 
the  interest  of  economy  and  ask  for  $200,000? 

Mr.  Vickery.  But  in  the  estimate  for  inspectors  alone  thefe  is  an 
estimate  of  an  increase  of  $15,000.     So  that  that  $12,000 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  account  of  the  traveling  expenses  of 
additional  inspectors? 

Mr.  Vickery.  Yes.  Now,  it  may  seem  like  rambling  a  little  bit, 
but  it  is  embarrassing,  the  situation  as  between  the  departmental  force 
and  the  field  force,  and  I  think  there  is  an  item  that  should  result  in  a 
saving  if  some  way  can  be  found  by  which  the  legislative  bill  can  take 
it  up.  I  refer  to  the  map  drawing  for  the  rural  people.  This  map 
drawing,  in  my  opinion,  should  all  be  done  in  Washington  under  the 
topographer.     That  work  is  now  scattered  over  the  country  in  the 
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hands  of  draftsuien  and  clerks  who  work  hs  draftismen,  and  their  time 
1  do  not  think  is  as  economically  employed  as  it  could  be  if  the  work 
were  done  here,  and  if  some  provision  of  that  kind  could  be  made  it 
would  reduce  the  necessity  of  the  appropriation  in  this  bill  by  at  least 
$7,0<K).  I  think  yon  can  cut  that  expense  down  b}'  $7,0(K)  at  least  if 
you  will  put  the  map  drawing  in  the  topographer's  office.  But  in  that 
case  he  ought  to  have  an  increase  in  his  map-drawing  force  to  take 
care  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  An  itiCm  is  carried  in  the  supply  division,  now  under 
the  Fourth  Assistant.Postmaster-Genei*al,  for  making  of  maps  for  use 
in  the  rural  delivery  service.     Is^that  where  this  item  is  paid? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Tnc}^  are  furnishing  their  supjplies  for  that.  They 
furnish  blueprint  paper  and  tracing  paper.  All  such  things  are  fur- 
nished from  the  supply  division  for  this  field  force  of  draftsmen. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  do  1  understand  that  there  are  clerks  paid 
for  from  another  item  of  appropriation  who  really  do  the  work  of  the 
drafting  of  the  maps? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  lou  will  find  at  Indianapolis,  for  instance,  that  there 
are  two  clerks  in  the  oflSce  of  the  superintendent  of  the  ruml  division 
who  are  draftsmen  and  who  are  drawing  maps. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  are  paid  for  out  of  this  $48,000? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  out  of  this  $48,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  those  clerks  were  merged  with  the  clerical 
force  of  the  post-office  inspectors'  divisions  as  you  recommend  they 
would  still  be  paid  for 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Out  of  the  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Vickery,  in  your  proposition  to  merge  the 
rural  delivery  service  with  the  post-office  inspectors'  service,  you  esti- 
mate for  150  rural  agents? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  No  increase  in  the  number  of  that  personnel  of 
agents  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  It  is  a  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  decrease.  But  how  many  post-office  inspect- 
oi-s  do  you  propose  b}'  vour  recommendation  by  way  of  new  appoint- 
ments? In  other  words,  how  much  do  you  increase  the  post-office 
inspection  service  in  numbers?  You  propose  six,  by  the  appointment 
of  these  six  division  superintendents.  That  would  increase  it  that 
much,  but  I  mean  exclusive  of  the  rural  agents  and  the  six  division 
superintendents  whom  you  recommend  virtually  to  be  transferred  to 
the  post-office  inspection  service,  how  many  new  appointments  for 
this  service  do  you  include  in  your  estimate? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  There  is  no  estimate  for  an  increase  of  appointments. 

The  Chairman.  Of  additional  men  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Of  additional  men  in  tl^e  — that  is,  coming  from  the 
rural  service? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  post-office  iuspec^tion  service. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  In  the  inspector  service? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  original  estimate,  of  course,  with  which  this  is 
intended  to  merge,  asked  you  for  four  additional  men  at  $2,400,  city 
inspectors,  and  ten  at  $1,600,  an  increase  of  14  in  the  force  of 
inspectors. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Hathaway,  whom  you  have  mentioned  i 
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Mr.  VicKERY.  Mr.  Hathaway  has  been  the  supervisor  in  the  city 
here  of  rural  agents:  he  has  been  paid  for  out  of  tne  legislative  appro- 
priation, as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  recommend  a  virtual  transfer  of  150  rural 
agents  and  6  division  superintendents  of  rural  delivery  and  Mr.  Hath- 
away to  the  post-office-inspection  service,  making  a  total  of  157.  Is 
that  riehtif 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  No:  just  150  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  and  fifty  including  those  7? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  there  are  in  the  service  at  present  226  post- 
office  inspectors  i 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  add  226  and  150  it  would  make  a  total  of  376 
in  that  service;  and  now  how  many  does  your  recommendation  include 
in  totals  — j  ust  376  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  from  your  explanation  whether 
it  contemplated  the  appointment  of  any  new  men  m  the  post-office- 
inspection  service,  I  mean  increase  in  number.  If  you  should  merge 
ana  your  various  recommendations  should  be  approved  how  many  men 
would  you  then  have  in  the  force  of  what  you  would  then  call  the  post- 
office-insi^ectors'  service. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Three  hundred  and  ninety  I  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  would  make  an  increase? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  an  increase  of  14. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  14. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Now,  we  are  decreasing  on  the  other  side 

The  Chairman.  If  you  transferred  the  7  men,  6  of  whom  are 
now  superintendents  of  divisions  in  rural  delivery,  and  who  would  be 
relieved  from  their  present  duties  as  such  superintendents,  would  you 
not  regard  them  as  a  part  of  your  original  estimate  of  14  new  men  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  We  are  providing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  in  another 
way  for  that  same  net  reduction.  If  you  take  the  number  of  rural 
agents  that  the  Fourth  Assistant  asks  for,  161,  we  have  asked  for  150 
only,  so  that  reduces  his  estimate  by  1 1.  The  net  increase,  then,  is  only 
3.  If  we  add  the  two  forces  together,  as  they  are  estimated  in  this  by  the 
Fourth  Assistant,  we  have  reduced  his  estimate  by  11  of  the  rural 
agents;  if  you  give  us  the  increase  in  the  inspectors  by  11  it  makes  a 
net  increase  of  only  3. 

The  C^hairman.  Your  estimate  of  an  increase  for  14  inspectors  was 
made  irrespective  of  the  work  of  rural  agents? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Before  the  merger  wjvs  thought  of. 

The  Chairman.  And  based,  I  assume,  primarily  upon  the  idea  that 
you  would  need  that  many  more  post-office  inspectors  in  purely  post- 
office  inspection  service? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  should  transfer  to  the  post-office  inspector 
service  in  addition  to  your  rural  agents  who  will  take  care  of  the 
so-called  rural  inspection  service  and  inspect  rural  service  and  inaug- 
urate it,  and  so  forth,  7  other  men,  would  not  that  make  one-half 
of  your  14^ 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  It  would  make  half  in  number  of  14,  yes;  but  the 
fact  is,  of  course,  that  those  7  men  coming  in  in  the  higher  grade  places 
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without  any  experience  in  the  work  of  inspectors  would  hardly  fill  the 
bill  as  regards  the  specialized  work  that  is  to  be  done.  We  will  have 
to  regard  that,  of  course,  as  the  work  of  the  two  forces  can  not  be  for 
some  time  absolutely  interchanged. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  propose,  in  this  merger,  to  employ  these 
7  men — Mr.  Hathaway  and  the  6  division  superintendents — on  post- 
office  inspection  service,  so  called,  or  upon  the  higher  grades  of  inspec- 
tion of  rural  service  ? 

Mr.  Vickbry.  My  expectation  was  for  the  first  year,  at  least,  to 
keep  them  busy  with  the  higher  grade  of  rural  work,  supervising  the 
work  of  agents  as  field  men,  going  out,  and  in  difficult  cases  in  the 
.  rural  service,  as  the  men  would  be  the  most  competent  men  to  pass  on 
that  kind  of  cases,  as  traveling  men,  and  incidently  let  them  oecome 
familiar  with  the  other  work.  The  combination  can  not  be  made,  of 
course,  in  the  first  year  by  any  means,  not  complete. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  clerks  now  employed 
at  the  various  division  headquarters  of  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  salaries? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.   Will  you  kindly  give  it? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  In  the  offices  of  inspectors  there  are  54  clerks  and 
laborers  employed;  9  at  $1,600,  5  at  *1,400,  9  at  $1,200^  10  at  *1,100, 
17  at  $1,000,  2  at  $900,  and  2  laborers  at  $660. 

Ml.  Stafford.  Are  these  clerks  all  employed  at  division  head- 
quarters away  from  Washington? 

Mr.  ViCKERT.  No;  there  are  of  that  number  several  in  Washington. 
I  can  give  you  the  exact  number  in  a  moment.  They  are  in  the  office, 
however,  of  the  inspector  in  charge  of  this  division;  they  are  not  in 
the  Department;  they  are  in  the  office  of  the  inspector  in  charge  in 
Washington;  four  clerks. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Receiving  what  salaries? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Receiving  the  following  salaries:  One  at  $1,600,  1 
at  11,100,  and  2  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  rural  agents, 
and  particularly  the  discontmuance  of  the  division  headquarters  of 
division  superintendents  of  rural  delivery  service,  is  it  proposed  that 
you  discontinue  the  offices  over  which  those  six  division  superintend- 
ents have  charge  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  it  is  proposed  to  discontinue  them  as  separate 
offices.  The  work  will  be  transferred  to  the  inspectors  in  charge  who 
cover  the  country. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  kinds  of  work  that  the 
division  clerks  now  assigned  to  the  division  headquarters  of  rural  deliv- 
erv  service  are  performing? 

IVIr.  ViCKERT.  Not  in  such  detail  as  I  expect  to  be  able  to  give  it 
before  the  1st  of  Jul3\  They  were  transferred  to  me  only  on  the  1st  of 
December.  Their  work  is  to  make  record  of  the  rural  delivery  cases 
sent  to  the  division  headquarters,  to  keep  the  books  recording  the 
assignment  of  these  cases  to  the  men  in  the  field,  to  cheek  off  those 
cases  if  they  come  back  with  reports,  to  go  through  the  reports  and 
verify  them  by  the  maps  as  they  come  in,  and  to  attend  to  the  clerical 
work  incident  on  sending  them  back  after  the  superintendent  has 
passed  on  them.     Then  other  clerks  in  these  division  headquarters. 
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and  perhaps  sometimes  the  combined,  are  draftsmen  who  make  maps 
from  the  reports  and  surveys  of  the  rural  aj^ents,  and  in  some  cases 
they  make  Vjlueprints  and  do  other  work  in  that  line.  Moreover,  this 
clerical  force  at  division  headquarters  has  to  pass  upon  the  diaries  and 
the  accounts  of  the  rural  agents,  each  one  of  whom  has  to  send  in  a 
sworn  statement  of  his  expenses  together  with  a  sworn  diary  of  each 
month,  and  they  have  to  be  gone  through  ver^'  caref ulh'  by  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  these  46  clerks  now  provided  for  in  the  post- 
office  appropriation  bill  have  worked  at  division  headquarters  rural 
delivery  service.  How  many  performed  the  work  of  draftsmen,  which 
you  suggest  should  be  ti*ansferred  to  one  division  located  either  here 
or  some  other  place  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  think  thei*e  have  been  several  resignations.  There 
have  been  about  12,  I  think,  who  have  some  knowledge  of  drafting. 
It  is  unfair  to  say  that  there  are  that  many  doing  that  work,  because 
they  are  clerks  doing  that  work  and  other  work;  they  are  interchange- 
able; but  the  best  estimate  is  that  7  draftsmen  couid  do  the  drafting 
work  required  if  they  were  under  one  management  where  it  could  be 
handled  systematically  and  nothing  else  given  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  there  not  be  some  duplication  of  clerical  work 
that  would  permit  of  the  discontinuance  of  some  of  the  clerical  services 
now  performed  in  the  division  headquarters  of  the  rural  delivery  serv- 
ice by  the  proposed  merging? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  haven't  any  doubt  that  there  will  be.  That  will 
have  to  be  developed,  though,  a  little  later.  1  am  satisfied,  though, 
that  the  clerical  torce  will  be  reduced.  It  is  not  contemplated  to 
remove  anyone,  because  vacancies  are  constantly  occurring  by  resigna- 
tion and  deaths,  and  because  of  the  uncertainty  that  has  prevailed  as 
to  this  service  there  are  already  several  clerical  vacancies  existing  in 
,  the  rural  delivery  service.  In  other  words,  there  are  now  employed  at 
rural  delivery  headauarters  to-day  40  clerks  instead  of  46;  there  are  6 
vancancies  being  held  open. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  there  is  no  need  to  fill  those  6  vacancies  by  rea- 
son of  the  present  work^ 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  It  is  not  necessary  now,  in  my  opinion;  no. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  they  would  not  be  under  the  reorganization,  in 
your  opinion^ 

Mr.  VICKERY.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  performed  by 
clerks  in  division  headquarters  of  inspectors  who  receive  $1600? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Those  are  what  we  call  the  chicif  clerks,  who  have 
perhaps  the  supervision  of  the  entire  clerical  force  in  such  an  office, 
and  do  what  would  be  counted  the  most  nearly  executive  work.  For 
instance,  a  chief  clerk  handles  all  the  money  sent  in  by  the  inspectors 
in  the  field,  amounting  to  something  like  $480,000  collected  last  year. 
They  are  in  charge  of  the  supervision  of  all  the  correspondence,  which 
is  a  large  item  in  itself,  in  division  headquarters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  rule  do  3^ou  follow  in  increasing  the  salaries 
of  clerks  at  division  headquarters,  when  there  is  no  segregation  of 
clerks  at  respective  salaries,  but  merely  a  lumped  appropriation,  as 
has  been  the  rule  in  prior  bills. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  There  has  never  been  any  definite  rule  established. 
Pardon  me  for  saying  I  have  been  chief  inspector  only  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  there  had  never  been  an}'  fixed  rule  before  my  time;  but 
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the  hope  is  to  fix  a  grade  or  three  grades  for  those  division  clerks; 
they  should  be  at  $1,200,  $1,40(>,  and  $1,600  a  j-ear. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  any  other  clerks  employed  at  these  divi- 
sion headquarters  below  those  salaries  that  you  just  recommend  i 

Mr.  VicKERY.  We  shall  have  to  have,  of  course,  for  some  time  at 
least  a  thousand-dollar  grade,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  work  these  peo- 
ple should  all  be  at  those  higher  grades  eventually.  As  1  say,  no  rule 
nas  been  fixed  yet. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  not  a  pretty  high  salary  for  a  clerk  doing  only 
clerical  service  to  start  in  at  a  thousand  dollars  as  compared  with  the 
pay  received  for  high,  eflScient,  clerical  work  in  private  business 
establishments  in  the  respective  cities  where  these  division  head- 
quarters are  located  ? 

Mr.  VicKERY.  The  clerks  that  we  choose  are  all  competent  stenog- 
raphers and  typewriters.  Thev  now  start  in  at  $900  or  a  thousand 
dollars,  higher  than  thev  would  in  private,  business  or  corporations, 
but  the  limit  being  fixed  as  it  is  for  promotion  practically  ties  them 
to  $1,400  or  $1,600  at  the  outside  as  the  highest  salary  they  can  reach. 
They  can  not  be  promoted,  you  see,  as  clerks  can  be  and  often  are  in 
outside  business. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  a  $900  salary  a  clerk  doing  stenographic  work 
would  receive  a  salary  of  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  $16 
to  $18  a  week.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  considerably  higher  than 
what  is  paid  for  a  most  efficient  stenographer  doing  work  in  these 
respective  cities  in  an  outside  business? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  suppose  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  yet  vou  believe  they  should  start  in  in  your 
service  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Nine  hundred  dollars  is  the  highest  we  have  started 
them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  vou  recommend  that  they  should  now  be  started 
at  $1,200. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  1  say  eventually. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  1  understand  your  recommendation,  you  said 
that  there  should  be  but  three  classes— those  receiving  $1,600,  $1,400, 
and  $1,200? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  wish  to  change  that  recommendation,  in 
view  of  the  statement  you  have  just  m^e,  that  $900  or  $1,000  you 
would  consider  a  good  salary  for  stenographic  work  in  these  respective 
cities? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  did  not  mean  to  make  that  as  a  recommendation;  I 
meant  to  say  that  that  would  be  proper  eventually.  It  is  not  intended 
to  put  that  into  effect  with  this  appropriation,  because  1  realize  that 
with  the  present  condition  of  revenues  that  will  not  be  a  proper  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  any  of  these  clerks  below  the  grade  of  $1,600  do 
any  special  character  of  work  other  than  stenographic  work,  such  as  is 
performed  by  clerks  in  outside  business  establishments? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  they  do,  but  we  have  not  a  $1,600  clerk  in  each 
of  the  divisions  even  now;  some  of  the  chief  clerks  are  still  at  $1,400. 
If  you  notice,  we  have  nine  only  of  the  highest  grade  for  fifteen 
divisions,  so  that  the  chief  clerk  in  at  least  four  or  five  divisions  would 
be  $1,400. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  the  other  clerks  beneath  those  grades,  what 
are  the  works  that  are  performed  by  them  other  than  those  usually 
performed  by  a  high-grade  stenographic  clerk  in  a  large  business 
establishment? 

Mr.  ViCKERT.  Well,  one  line  of  work  is  in  handling  the  A  cases, 
registered  mail,  in  which  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  familiarity 
required  with  the  postal  regulations;  there  is  the  handling  of  regis- 
tered letters;  the  cases  involving  losses  or  rifling  go  to  those  clerks, 
and  they  have  to  conduct  the  correspondence  in  regard  to  those  cases, 
and  very  often  a  case  is  fully  explained  and  closed  by  the  clerk  with- 
out it  going  to  the  field  for  inspection  by  an  inspector.  The  clerks 
are  required  to  be  pretty  familiar  with  postal  laws  and  regulations, 
and  with  the  handling  of  the  mails  in  transit,  and  they  are  charged  in 
some  cases  with  the  handling  of  moneys;  in  the  absence  of  a  chief 
clerk  these  other  clerks  are  compelled  to  do  these  duties. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  any  of  these  clerks  receive  a  per  diem  or  other 
allowance  for  work  out-side  of  the  oflSces? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  objection  would  there  be  to  a  segregation  of 
these  clerks  according  to  the  respective  salaries  that  they  now  receive? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Merely  this,  that  we  find  this  embarrassment  in  the 
matter.  It  happens  in  the  case  of  inspectors  you  will  find  every  year 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  appropriation  is  not  exhausted.  Inspectors, 
for  instance,  are  se&^regated  at  fixed  salaries.  If  an  inspector  is  absent 
from  duty,  he  is  allowed  twenty  days'  annual  leave  and  twenty  days' 
sick  leave,  and  if  he  is  absent  beyond  that  time  he  gets  no  salary,  there 
is  no  pa3%  and  of  course  he  gets  no  per  diem.  In  such  a  case  there  is 
nobody  available  as  a  substitute  to  do  the  work.  We  can  not  make  a 
temporary  appointment,  and  therefore  we  can  not  get  the  work  done. 
We  can  not  appoint  a  new  man,  and  it  is  not  always  proper  to  drop  a 
man  who  is  absent  longer  than  the  forty  days  or  whatever  leave  he  has 
coming  to  him,  because  he  may  be  sick  beyond  that  time,  and  of  course 
we  do  not  want  to  drop  him.  So  we  have  found  with  the  varying 
amount  of  work  and  the  absence  at  times  of  certain  of  our  men,  that 
at  times  we  have  been  compelled  to  assign  extra  clerks,  perhaps  only 
temporarily,  and  then  those  clerks  may  oe  changed  afterwards,  when 
the  clerk  who  was  disabled  or  away  on  ac<;ount  of  sickness  comes  back 
to  duty.  That  is  the  main  objection  I  see  to  a  segregation  of  the  clerks 
by  salary.  ^ 

The  &IAIRWLAN.  You  say  these  inspectors  on  salary  are  given  twenty 
days  of  annual  leave  with  pay  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  authority  of  law? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  do  not  know;  I  know  it  is  the  practice. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ha^  the  practice  existed? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  can  only  speak  about  it  as  to  the  last  seventeen 
years;  that  is  the  time  I  have  been  an  inspector. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  reason  you  have  just  advanced  against  the  pro- 
posed segregation  goes  rather,  does  it  not,  to  having  a  special  class 
for  substitutes  for  inspector  service  when  your  regular  inspectors  are 
disabled  and  unfit  for  dut}'  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  That  might  be;  yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How,  generally,  do  they  take  that  twenty  days'  sick 
leave? 
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Mr.  ViCKERY.  Very  infrequently;  the  inspectors  do  not  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  sick  leave  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  it  is  availed  of 
in  the  Departments.  They  must  make  an  aflSdavit  or  furnish  a  physi- 
cian's certificate  if  they  are  absent  on  account  of  sickness. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Under  what  authority  of  law  is  the  sick  leave  given? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  We  have  to  suppose  the  other,  the  annual  leave,  and 
then  the  sick  leave  follows  on  the  theory  that  sick  leave  to  the  extent 
of  an  annual  leave  can  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  do  you  meun  by  " can  be"? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  That,  I  understand^  is  the  practice.  I  am  not  seeking 
to  jostify  it. 

xhe  Chairman.  But  I  am  seeking  to  have  it  explained;  will  j^ou  be 
kind  enough  to  cite  us  to  the  authority  of  law  for  that? 

Mr.  ViCKEHY.  1  think  I  may  say  now  that  there  is  no  law  authoriz- 
ing it;  I  have  never  found  it,  and  1  have  hunted  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  3^ou  have  been  able  to  get  along  with  this  service 
in  the  past  by  permitting  inspectors  twenty  days'  annual  leave  with 
pay  and  twenty  days'  sick  leave,  if  they  are  sick,  on  the  various 
appropriations  allowed  you,  you  could  get  along,  could  you  not,  if  you 
observed  the  law  in  reference  to  leaves  of  absence  with  pay. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  authority;  I  have 
understood  that  the  Postmaster-General  had  provided  by  a  regulation 
for  that  leave;  we  have  not  changed  any  practice. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  paid  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to 
post-office  inspectors  on  account  of  their  leave  with  pay — on  account 
of  each  having  twenty  da^^s'  annual  leave  with  pay? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  haven't  any  figures  to  show  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yoii  any  data  from  which  that  could  be 
obtained  ?. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  think  with  a  week  or  so  of  work  we  might  be  able 
to  find  out  how  much  leave  of  that  kind  was  taken. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  there  be  any  need  of  making  provision  for 
any  more  laborers  than  the  two  that  are  now  in  the  service,  receiving 
salaries  of  $660,  if  these  various  items  were  segregated  by  classes? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  1  do  not  believe  there  would  be. 

The  regular  annual  increase  of  the  work  that  is  handled  might 
require  a  few  more  clerks,  but  if  the  consolidation  is  made  I  do  not 
suppose  there  will  be  any  need  of  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  that  will  be 
necessary  for  the  traveling  expenses  of  inspectors  without  per  diem 
and  of  inspectors  in  charge,  expenses  incurred  by  field  inspectors  not 
covered  by  per  diem  allowance,  and  traveling  expenses  of  chief  post- 
office  inspector? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  could  not.  That  is  necessarily  a  fariable  item.  A 
case  may  demand  a  certain  kind  of  expenses  in  the  way  of  livery  hire 
and  driving  and  telegraphing  that  can  not  be  estimated  in  advance. 
As  you  understand,  the  inspectors  in  charge  of  divisions,  some  of  the 
most  competent  inspectors  we  have,  in  fact,  as  a  rule,  those  longest  in 
the  service,  are  sent  out  on  special  kinds  of  work  which  involve 
expense;  and  then  there  are  the  city  men  whose  actual  expenses  must 
be  paid  while  they  are  away  from  their  established  places.  Now,  there 
is  no  way  of  foretelling  what  emergencies  may  occur  in  any  one  year 
that  would  increase  or  decrease  these  expenses. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  If  we  dediut  the  amount  of  the  salaries  for  the 
various  clerks  you  have  enumerated,  both  in  division  headquarters 
and  headquarters  of  inspectors  and  the  division  headquarters  of  divi- 
sion superintendents,  from  .your  aggregate  amount,  would  that  not  be 
the  gross  amount  that  you  would  ask  for  for  the  service? 

Mr.  VicKERY.  It  should  be,  yes;  if  the  clerical  force,  in  other  words, 
is  limited  to  a  certain  amount,  the  balance  would  naturally  have  to 
cover  the  other  expenditures. 

Mr.  Stafford    But,  as  you  say,  that  is  a  variable  quantity. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  in  general  amount  how  mu<*h  it  varies 
in  different  years? 

Mr.  VicKERY.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  tell  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  figures  for  each  year  have  been  more  nearly 
exact. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  For  the  clerks  and  expenses  of  the  year  1904  the 
appropriation  was  $98,670.     For  clerks  $97,000 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  was  for  the  entire  year? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Ninety-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fiftj' 
dollars. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  And  for  laborers  $1,320;  in  all  $98,630. 

The  Chairman.  It  ought  not  to  be  that.  Ninety-seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  the  total  appropriation  for  that 
item  for  1904. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Well,  the  expenditures  that  vear  were  onlv  $84,- 
646.21.     There  was  unexpended  $14,025.79. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  the  expenditures  out  of  these  items 
for  the  fiscal  year  1905  i 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  For  1905,  for  clerks,  laV>orers,  and  expenses,  $85,000. 
I  ought  to  say  that  that  appropriation  went  through.  There  had  been 
$95,000  asked  for  and  in  my  absence  in  September  they  found  it  was 
a  smaller  amount  than  they  had  counted  on  and  they  were  much 
alarmed  for  fear  that  they  would  run  short,  and  thej'  estimated  a 
deficiency  of  $10,000,  and  the  appropriation  committee  gave  that  to 
us.  But  we  did  not  use  it,  fortunately.  But  of  the  $85,000  appro- 
priated, $84,386.81  was  the  sum  expended. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  expenditures  out  of  this  item  for  clerks  and 
laborers  during  the  fiscal  years  1904  and  1905  been  about  the  same? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  They  were  practically  the  same,  yes;  in  those  two 
years,  practically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1905  you  asked 
the  Appropriation  Committee  for  an  additional  $10,000,  which  was 
granted,  but  that*you  did  not  expend  any  of  it. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  recommendation  of  $85,000  of  this  com- 
mittee was  more  nearly  accurate  than  your  own  estimate  if 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was.  I  felt,  being  a  new 
official,  that  we  should  not  have  any  deficiency — I  think  that  is  a  proper 
idea  alwaj^s — and  we  cut  down  every  expenditure  to  the  bone  in  order 
to  prervent  any  deficiency.  Instead  of  getting  new  typewriter  and 
other  things  we  needed  we  got  along  the  best  we  could  with  the  old 
things. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  service  impaired  thereby  if 
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Mr.  ViCKERY.  To  some  extent  it  was;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  We  were  not  able  to  get  proper  furniture  or  type- 
writers that  we  needed. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  force ;  they  were  not 
as  comfortably  fixed,  perhaps,  but  did  they  perform  their  duties  all 
right? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.   We  got  through;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  for  the  present  year  we  appropriated  $100,000 
for  this  item  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  is  yet  unexpended? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  could  not  tell  you.  Those  figures  are  slow  com- 
ing in. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  was  the  last  date  you  had  any  informa- 
tion about  the  expenditures  of  this  item? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  made  no  memorandum  of  that,  but  1  could  get  that 
for  vou.  I  think  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  we  took  some  kind 
of  figures.  In  the  first  quarter  I  find  from  that  appropriation  of 
$100,000  there  was  expended  $22,562.45. 

Mr.  Stafi'ord.  Of  that  amount  can  you  give  the  proportion  that 
was  expended  for  other  than  salaries? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.   I  could  not;  I  have  not  those  figures  prepared. 

Mr.  Stafiord.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  the  amount 
that  was  expended  for  other  purposes  than  salaries  up* to  the  end  of 
the  second  quarter  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  amount  of  salaries? 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  amount  expended  from  this  appropriation  dur- 
ing the  present  fiscal  year  for  purposes  other  than  salaries  up  to  the 
end  of  tne  second  tjuarter? 

Mr.  VicKERr.  \es. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  varying,  different  kind  of  work  per- 
formed bv  inspectors  receiving  the  salaries  of  $1,600,  $1,400,  and 
$1 ,200  per  annum  i 

Mr.  VICKERY.  With  the  exception  of  a  man  at  $1,200,  who  is  on 
probation  and  is  really  learning  the  trade  for  the  first  year  or  more, 
there  is  no  discrimination  in  the  kinds  of  work  assigned.  Certain  men 
have  special  qualifications  for  certain  lines  of  work,  and  the  inspector 
in  charge  and  the  chief  inspector  try  to  keep  track  of  that  ana  keep 
those  men  at  the  lines  of  work  for  which  they  are  suited.  There  may 
be.  however,  a  man  getting  $1,4:00  or  even  $1,200,  as  we  are  segre- 
gated now,  doing  exactly  the  same  grade  of  work  that  a  man  is  doing 
who  is  getting  $1,600,  the  only  difference  being  the  longer  experience, 
and  of  course  the  experience  of  a  good  man  does  fit  hi  in  for  better 
work  as  he  goes  along. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  kinds  of  work  required 
bv  rural  agents  in  the  respective  classes,  $1,600,  $1,500,  $1,400,  $1,300, 
and  $1,000? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  None  in  proportion  to  the  salaries,  except  what 
comes  from  experience  and  the  better  fitness. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  proposed  reorganization  do  you  contemplate 
that  any  man  in  the  service  will  be  engaged  exclusively  on  work  con- 
nected solely  with  the  rural  service,  whether  it  be  in  laying  out  routes 
or  inspecting  them  or  in  depredations  connected  with  them? 
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Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  had  no  such  idea  in  contemplation.  There  will  be 
men  assigned  more  especiall}'  to  rui-al  work,  but  they  will  be  expected 
to  do  incidental  work  that  comes  from  the  inspector's  side,  the  theory 
being,  of  course,  that  in  that  when  the  forces  are  amalgamated  we  will, 
as  far  as  possible,  try  to  use  a  man  for  the  work  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted,  but  incidentally  in  carrying  on  that  work  he  will  take  whatever 
work  in  the  other  line  comes  up  for  him  to  do  in  the  same  territory. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Won't  there  always  be,  in  fact,  some  of  the  men,  as 
the  rural  service  becomes  completed,  to  give  their  sole  attention  to  that 
which  is  directly  concerned  with  the  rural  service? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  1  think  not.  In  other  words,  a  rural  man  who  goes 
even  to  inspect  a  rural  route,  or  to  establish  one,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  a  man  capable  of  doing  it,  and  should  not  also 
take  up  the  inspection  of  the  fourth-class  post-offices  and  smaller  Presi- 
dential offices  that  he  must  visit. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  work  of  inspecting  fourth-class  post-offices, 
and  even  third-class  post  offices,  is  a  little  detail  work  that  any  rural 
agent,  1  agree,  would  be  qualified  to  perform;  but  do  you  contemplate 
that  they  should  perform  any  other  work  than  merely  examining  the 
books  of  the  respective  postmasters  outside  of  their  present  duties  in 
the  line  of  inspection  work  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  think  there  should  be  no  reason  why  they  could 
not  investigate  at  the  same  time  with  this  other  work  any  charges  that 
might  be  made  against  postmasters  or  clerks,  their  efficiency  or  stand- 
ing, such  as' inspectors  now  investigate.  They  surely  could  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  bonds  of  postmasters,  which  are  now  reported  on 
by  post-office  inspectors — the  sureties  given  by  the  postmasters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  h  the  same  character  of  work  you  mentioned 
as  to  the  examination  of  tlie  books  of  the  postmasters? 

Mr.  ViCKERr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Requiring  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
and  the  like.  As  the  niml  service  becomes  complete  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  the  petitions  for  new  installation  have  been 
covered  and  county  service  has  oeen  established,  is  there  as  much  need 
for  the  same  number  of  rural  agents  as  are  now  employed  for  purely 
rural-mail  service? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  That  will  be  reducible  as  the  service  becomes  fairly 
well  established,  1  think.  There  is  no  question  about  that:  it  will  not 
need  as  manv  men  after  it  has  gotten  into  working  order  as  it  will  at 
first.      ^       ^  •    . 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  those  two  services  were  kept  separate,  as  at  pres- 
ent, would  it  not  necessarily  result  in  quite  a  number  of  the  rural 
agents  now  employed  in  the  service  having  no  work  to  do  by  reason  of 
the  complete  establishment  of  the  rural-mail  service? 

Mr.  VICKERY.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  that  because  the  rural 
agents  will  have  to  do  whatever  work  the  Fourth  Aj^sistant  Postmaster- 
General  assigns  to  have  investigated.  I  have  no  means  of  telling 
about  that.  For  instance,  he  may  order  an  inspection  of  every  rursu 
route  at  any  time.  That  work  comes  from  him.  The  field  service 
must  handle  it,  and  while  I  think  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  field 
force  can  be  and  will  be  eventually  reduced:  that  it  certainly  would 
come  in  the  next  year  or  the  year  after.     It  can  not  be  prophesied. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  occasion  is  there  for  the  rural  route  l>eing 
often  inspected? 
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Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Gardner.  There  is  no  bookkeeping;  no  financial  account  in 
connection  with  it? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  only  thing,  I  suspect,  would  be  to  find  out 
whether  the  patronage  of  the  route  was  such  as  to  warrant  its  present 
shape,  or  whether  the  route  should  be  changed  in  some  respect. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  that  would  beat  rare  intervals? 

Mr.  VicKERY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  rural  agents  in  the  respective  classes  are 
now  in  the  service? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  There  are  now  in  the  service  6  superintendents  of 
divii«ions  of  rural  agents  at  $2,400;  25  at  $1,600;  18  at  ^1,500.    Rather, 

1  should  say,  18  are  provided  for,  but  there  is  1  vacancy. 
Mr:  Stafford.  I  would  like  only  those  now  in  the  service. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  All  right.  There  are  17  at  $1,400;  there  are  25  at 
$1,300;  there  are  63  at  $1,200;  1  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  greater  number  in  the  $1,000 
class  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  do  not  know  jdstwhat  changes  have  occurred  in 
that  prior  to  the  1st  of  December,  but  the  1st  of  December  there  were 

2  in  the  $1,000  grade  when  the  force  came  to  me. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  any  new  rural  agents  entered  the  service 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and,  if  so,  at  what  salary? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  could  not  tell  prior  to  the  1st  of  December  whether 
there  were  any  appointed  or  not.     1  think  not  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Since  you  have  had  charge? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Since  the  1st  of  December  no  new  rural  agents  have 
been  appointed. 

Mr.  'Stafford.  Since  the  division  has  been  under  your  charge  what 
has  been  the  policy  as  to  the  salary  at  which  they  should  enter  the 
service? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  That  policy  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  formed  at 
all,  because  the  estimate  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
was  made  for  the  coming  year  to  make  them  enter  at  $1,200.  My 
opinion  is  that  they  should  not  enter  at  less  than  $1,200. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  reason  for  saying  they  should  not 
enter  at  leas  than  $1,200?^ 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Because  all  these  appointments  are  made  from  the 
classified  service;  they  are  men  alreaay  in  the  postal  service  and  they 
are  supposed  to  be  men  of  considerable  experience.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  take  an  examination  that  can  not  be  passed  except  by  men  of 
food  education.  The  kind  of  men  we  want  can  not  be  had  at  less  than 
1,200;  the  kind  of  men  that  should  come  into  this  service,  that  you 
would  trust  with  this  kind  of  work  can  not  be  had  for  less  than  this 
salary. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  you  mention  $1,200  salary,  do  you  take  into 
consideration  the  balance  of  the  per  diem  that  is  generally  coming  to 
a  rural  agent  or  inspector  where  he  is  allowed  it  on  an  av^erage  of  300 
days  in  the  year,  which  is  generally  considered  a  part  of  his  salary? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stafford,  With  these  rural  agents  and  with  the  inspectors  that 
are  entitled  to  per  diems  what  is  the  average  number  of  days  in  the 
year  for  which  they  receive  the  per  diem  allowance? 
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Mr.  ViCKERT.  We  estimate  it  at  three  hundred  daj's.  .It  falls  a  lit- 
tle short  of  that  in  practice,  as  the  amount  Unexpended  each  year 
showsi 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  does  it  fall  short  of  three  hundred  days? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  have  not  figured  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  not  very  close  to  three  hundred? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  close  to  three  hundred. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  men  are  now  ejnployed  in  the  respective 
grades  in  the  post-office  inspector  service  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  At  a  salary  of  ^3,000  there  are  5  inspectors  in  charge 
of  divisions:  there  are  9  men  doing  the  same  work  at  $2,500,  as 
inspectors  in  charge  of  divisions;  there  are  6  men  at  $2,400  employed 
in  the  large  cities.  These  men  have  no  per  diem,  oif  course.  At 
$2,250  there  are  15  men  emplo^^ed  in  the  large  cities,  and  at  $2,000  ^ 
there  are  15  men;  at  $1,600,  men  who  get  j^er  diem,  there  are  70;  at 
$1,400  there  are  60  men,  and  at  $1,200  there  are  79  men. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Now  employed? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Now  employed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  W  hy  do  you  recommend  in  case  of  a  merger  of  these . 
two  departments  the  discontinuance  of  the  class  of  rural  agents  receiv- 
ing an  odd-numbered  salary.     I  mean  the  $1,300  and  the  $1,500  sala- 
ries, and  recommend  that  they  receive  the  next  higher  pven-numbered 
salary;  that  is,  $1,4(K)  and  81*600,  respectively? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  To  make  them  conform  with  the  salaries  paid  to  |K)st- 
office  inspectors.     The  supposition  was  that  in  all  likelihood  the  com- 
mittee might,  if  the  appropriation  was  made,  appropriate  for  them  as 
inspectors,  and  if  so  they  would  take  the  salaries  established  by  I  don't " 
know  how  many  years  of  custom  as  the  proper  ones  to  continue. 

Mr.  Stafford.*  It  would  result  in  a  direct  promotion,  so  far  as  sala- 
ries are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  ViCKEKY.  It  would;  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  To  the  extent  of  everyone  that  is  now  employed  in 
that  class  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  In  the  odd-numbered  classes;  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  reason  why  you  recom- 
mend that  10  of  the  15  now  employed  in  the  inspectors'  service  at  $2.(XX> 
should  receive  a  per  diem  allowance? 

The  Chairman.  Not  as  now,  but  under  the  merger. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes;  as  proposed  in  your  reorganization  plan? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  There  are  now  six  superintendents  of  divisions  in  the 
rural  service  at  §2.400  a  year,  and  tnere  is  one  supervisor  of  rural 
delivery  agents  (on  the  legislative  bill,  I  think,  he  is  carried)  who  is 

fetting  S2,750  a  year.  Those  seven  men  should  not  be  reduced  to 
1,600  and  compelled  to  travel  at  that.  The  establishment  of  a  grade 
at  $2,000  would  give  them  something  nearer  their  present  salaries. 
They  are  good  men;  the}^  know  the  rural  service  thoroughly,  and  they 
can  be  of  great  aid  to  the  service  in  looking  after  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  by  so  doing  you  extend  the  per  diem  in  the 
inspector  service  in  the  grade  of  $2,0(X).  Would  the  same  end  which 
you  desire  not  be  reached  })y  creating  an  $1,800  class,  which,  with  the 
balance  coming  from  the  per  diem  allowance,  would  approximate  very 
closely  their  present  salary  i  ^ 

Mr!  ViCKERY.  A  good  man  has  very  little  left  of  his  per  diem  allow- 
ance; the  $4  per  diem  is  not  resulting  in  much  protit  to  him.     If  you 
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make  an  $1,800  class  3'ou  deprive  these  men  of  $200  salar}^  that  I  think 
they  should  have.  It  is  only  fair  to  that  grade  of  men  that  they  should 
have  the  $2,000  and  the  per  diem. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  small  communities  where  these  men  will  be 
assigned  can  you  not  get  hotel  accommodations  at  not  to  exceed  $2 
per  day  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  In  the  first  place  1  do  not  think  they  can  be  limited 
to  the  smaller  communities;  tney  are  bound  to  go  to  the  larger  places 
to  a  certain  extent.  I  have  not  been  in  the  field  much  for  the  last  few 
years,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  hotel  accommodations  even  in  the 
smaller  towns  can  hardly  be  had  at  $2  a  day  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  believe  the  hearings  in  prior  years  have  disclosed 
the  fact  that  this  per  diem  really  amounted  to  an  extra  compensation 
so  far  as  one  half  of  it  was  concerned. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  ]  do  not  believe  that,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in 
the  past,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  testimony  in  the  past  that 
that  could  be  said  to  be  the  case  at  all  now.  1  do  not  know  so  much 
about  the  rural  service,  but  I  know  a  good  post-oftice  inspector  in 
carrying  on  his  regular  work  as  an  inspector  can  not  save  anything 
like  one  half  of  his  per  diem. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Referring  to  page  6  of  the  bill — 

For  incidental  and  other  necessary  official  expenses  of  division  8uj)erintendent8 
and  rural  agents,  livery  hire,  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Is  there  any  need  for  continuing  the  phraseology  "incidental  and 
other  necessary  official  expenses"  in  case  there  is  a  mei-ger  of  these 
two  divisions? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  On  what  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  the  top  of  page  6. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  ^0,000  item. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  it  will  not  be  continued  as  the  superintendents' 
item,  but  that  is  included  in  the  Postmaster-Generars  estimate,  $40,000, 
and  the  $48,000  for  compensation  to  clerks  at  division  head(iuarters, 
and  so  forth,  being  added  together.     Then  that  was  reduced  by  $3,000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understand  that,  but  you  did  not  appreciate  my 
question.  What  I  was  seeking  to  obtain  was  this:  What  is  expended 
under  the  phraseology  "  incidental  and  other  necessary  official- 
expenses?" 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  division  of  superintendents  would  be  out,  of 
course;  but  rural  agents  are  compelled  to  pay  livery  bills 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  mean  outside  of  that,  which  will  be  expressly  pro- 
.  vided  for  in  the  amended  section,  if  a  consolidation  takes  place.  " 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The,re  is  another  item  that  I  have  a  minute  of  here, 
and  that  is  repairs  to  their  measuring  devices.  The  memorandum  I 
have  hastily  put  together  here  shows  some  incidental  items  that  you 
will  need  if  there  is  a  merger. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  kindlv  read  the  phraseology? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Expenses  necessary  for  us  to  a.ssume  will  include, 
first,  blueprinting.  This  work  to  a  great  extent  is  performed  by  the 
division  of  topography,  office  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  but  five  of  the  field  divisions  of  the  rural  delivery  have 
niap-making  facilities  at  division  headquarters,  and  draftsmen  are 
included  in  the  force  there.  These  divisions  are  the  St.  Louis,  St. 
Paul,  Indianapolis,  Nashville,  and  Chicago  divisions.  The  Washing- 
ton division  has  map-making  facilities,  but  the  blueprinting  is  done 
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by  the  topographer.  In  blueprinting,  if  you  leave  that  outside  of 
Washington,  there  will  have  to  be  the  expense  of  making  certain  blue- 
prints which  can  not  be  done  at  division  headquarters  that  will  have 
to  come  into  this  item. 

The  repair  of  fifth-wheel  devices,  purchases  of  strikers  for  the  same, 
purchase  and  repairs  of  cj^clometers,  repair  of  typewriters,  and  tele- 
phone service  at  division  headquarters — all  of  these  items  nave  here- 
tofore been  grouped  together,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  has  not  been 
furnished  to  us  separately  so  that  we  could  determine  the  amount  for 
each  item,  but  it  is  estimated  that  about  $1,500  will  defray  the  expense 
of  all.  Of  course  you  can  cut  that  telephone  service  out  if  you  will 
make  the  merger,  because  the  other  item  covers  that  for  the  inspector 
in  charge. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  far  as  the  cyclometers  and  typewriters  are  con- 
cerned, they  would  come  under  the  suppl}'  division  of  the  Fourth 
Assistant,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  That  has  heretofore,  but  we  shall  have  to  take  care 
of  it  in  our  incidental  bill,  just  as  we  have  had  to  buy  our  typewriters 
for  division  headquarters  heretofore. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  special  need  of  having  to  purchase  these 
typewriters  and  cyclometers  outside  of  the  supply  division '( 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  i'hat  I  can  not  tell;  I  only  know  that  they  have  told 
us  that  we  have  to  divide  that  and  get  an  allowance  to  cover  that  in 
our  bill. 

The  Chairman.  For  typewriters? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  supply  department,  yesterday,  through  their 
representatives  here  plainly  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine, 
that  a  certain  item  then  under  consideration  would  cover  all  type- 
writers for  all  of  the  postal  service;  that  it  was  the  intention  and  in- 
struction for  the  supply  department  to  supply  all  typewriters. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  That  is  an  absolutely  new  thing,  becau»<e  heretofore 
that  has  always  come  out  of 

The  Chairman.  That  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Cochran  and  Mr. 
De  Graw,  the  Fourth  Assistant,  under  whom  purchases  fall. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  has  been  needed  for  the  purchase  of  type- 
writers, cyclometers,  and  other  machines  necessary  for  the  division 
headquarters  of  the  rural  free  delivery  service? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  nearest  estimate  we  could  give  would  be  that 
$1,000  would  cover  that  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  any  other  machines  besides  cyclometers 
and  t\'pewriters  and  measuring  devices  that  are  needed  in  tliis  service? 

Mr.  VICKERY.  If  the  consolidation  becomes  effective,  we  will  do 
away  with  the  rent  we  have  been  paying  for  division  headquarters,  so 
that  that  need  not  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  question  was  more  to  the  phraseology,  whether 
there  are  any  designated  machines  that  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
for. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  do  you  mean  by  measuring  devices?  They 
have  been  several  times  mentioned. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  rural  agents  are  provided  with  apparatus  to 
attach  to  the  buggies  in  which  they  go  over  their  rural  routes  in  order 
to  measure  the  aistance  traveled  in  making  their  trips.  Their  esti- 
mate of  the  mileage  of  those  routes  comes  from  these  machines. 
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Mr.  Gardner.  You  also  mentioned  as  another  item  a  fifth  wheel. 
What  is  that  for?       * 

Mr.  YiCKERY.  That,  as  1  understand  it,  is  one  of  their  measuring 
devices.  The  cyclometer  and  the  fifth  wheel  are  different  devices 
combined  for  the  same  purpose,  as  I  'understand  it.  The  fifth  wheel 
is  attached  to  the  conveyance,  and  the  cyclometer  fitted  to  this  records 
the  revolutions  and  therefore  the  mileage  covered  by  the  vehicle. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Then,  measuring  devices,  cyclometers  and  the  fifth 
wheel,  are  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  ViCKERT.  Yes;  they  are  practically  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  the}^  are  not  separate  items.  How  are  the 
original  drawings  made  from  which  these  maps  are  made? 

Mr.  ViCKERT.  The  rural  agent  makes  a  sketch  on  paper  ruled  into 
squares,  coming  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  direction  of  the  roadfs,  and 
locates  the  houses  and  the  different  cross  roads  covered  by  his  rural 
route  that  is  proposed;  he  also  describes  as  accurately  as  he  can  by 
miles  and  fractions  of  miles,  and  those  rough  drafts  come  in  with  their 
reports  to  their  division  headquarters. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  the  only  basis  then  for  a  rural-route  map  is  the 
rough  draft  made  by  the  inspector  without  the  aid*  of  instruments,  I 
take  it,  or  a  compass,  and  that  is  the  basis  for  tlie  map,  whether  made 
at  division  headquarters  or  made  here  b}'  the  division  of  topogi-aphy. 
Is  there  any  pretense  of  accuracy  in  those  maps  if  Suppose  that  they 
are  made  at  the  division  of  topogmphy  under  the  supervision  of  an 
engineer  and  he  finds  that  by  tne  courses  indicated  and  the  length  of 
measurements  the  route  does  not  come  anywhere  near  closing;  what 
does  he  do  about  it^ 

Mr.  VicKERY.  The  case  is  then  reopened  and  the  agent  is  compelled 
to  straighten  out  the  discrepancy. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Suppose  the  map  is  made  by  the  draftsman  at 
division  headquarters,  is  he  or  is  he  not  supposed  to  have  enough  sur- 
veying knowledge  to  know  whether  the  thing  comes  anywhere  near 
closing  or  not  from  the  rough  draft  furnished  him? 

Mr.  ViCKERT.  Undoubtedly  he  does. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Then  in  cases  where  it  is  too  inaccurate  to  complete 
the  map,  is  or  is  not  the  correction  more  easily  gotten  and  more 
quickly  gotten  b}-  reason  of  its  being  discovered  at  division  head- 
quarters than  it  would  be  if  discovered  down  here  in  the  division  of 
topography  ? 

Mr.  VICKERY.  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  amount  of  differ- 
ence. As  a  rule  there  are  verv  few  that  go  back  for  correction. 
There  is  an  occasional  one,  undoubtedly,  and  it  would  probabl}'  go 
back  a  little  more  promptly  to  the  man  in  the  field  from  division  head- 
quarters; the  necessity  of  th6  map  is  not  apparent  until  the  report  has 
been  passed  on  here  in  Washington.  Sometimes  the  making  of  a  map 
would  be  avoided  altogether  if  the  papers  came  here  first. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  map  or  the  impor- 
tance of  its  being  marked — that  is,  its  prime  importance  i  For  instance, 
to  explain  my  own  question,  an  agent  indicates  a  route.  Now,  what- 
ever his  errors  in  distances,  the  rough  draft  shows  that  he  gets  around 
a  route  and  covers  so  many  families.  Now,  on  that  draft,  that  is  good 
enough,  however  incorrect,  for  the  Department  to  pass  upon  as  to  the 
preliminary  of  establishing  that  route,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  VicKERY.  That  would  be  merely  an  opinion  on  my  part,  because 
the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  handlfe  all  that.  The  maps 
and  those  reports  go  in  to  him;  1  have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  that 
enough  to  know  now  important  that  would  be  to  him,  and  properly 
that  information  would  come  from  him. 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  said  that  the  inspectoi's  had  twenty  days'  leave 
of  absence  with  pay,  that  that  was  the  practice  in  the  Department, 
and  you  did  not  know  where  the  authority  came  from,  if  I  remember 
rightly;  but  you  further  stated  that  they  have  twenty  days'  sick  leave 
and  that  was  in  accordance  with  the  pmctice  that  as  much  sick  leave 
was  allowed  as  leave  of  absence  with  pay.  Do  you  know  where  that 
rule  comes  from  i 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  do  not.  I  would  not  attempt  to  state  where  either 
of  them  comes  from.     The}^  have  come  from  as  far  back  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Are  thev,  then,  so  far  as  3^ou  know,  given  by  reason 
of  any  promulgated  regulation  of  the  Department  or  only  a  practice 
without  regard  to  the  authority  of  either  regulation  or  law? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  My  recollection  is  that  in  the  book  of  post-office 
instructions  promulgated  by  the  Postmaster-CJeneral  it  is  provided 
that  if  the  needs  of  the  service  will  permit  leaves  of  absence  they  will 
be  granted  not  to  exceed  twenty  days  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Gardner.  With  pay? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  With  pay. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Does  that  same  rule  or  order  say  anything  about 
sick  leave? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  1  think  not.  I  think  possibly  it  is  said  that  sick 
leave  will  not  be  granted  in  excess  of  annual  leave.  I  would  have  to 
verify  that  before  I  could  say  positively  about  it. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Under  the  practice  of  your  Department  if  the  order 
did  say  that  sick  leave  would  not  be  granted  in  excess  of  twenty  days 
that  would  be  construed  into  an  affirmative  regulation,  would  it  not, 
that  there  might  be  gmnted  that  much  sick-leave^ 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  It  has  been  so  construed. 

Mr.  Hedge.  It  is  the  sick  leave  with  pay. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  the  sick  leave  is  with  pay.  The  difference 
between  sick  leave  and  annual  leave  is  in  one  respect  only,  and  that  is 
in  an  annual  leave  Sundays  and  holidays  are  excluded,  and  in  sick  leave 
every  day  counts.  If  a  man  is  sick  on  Saturday  and  continues  sick 
over  Monday  he  is  sick  three  days,  and  three  days  are  charged  against 
him. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Is  there  any  record  kept  bj^  the  inspector  or  any  of  the 
force  in  your  department  of  the  amount  of  miles  traveled  annually  by 
rail  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  No;  there  used  to  be,  I  don't  know  when:  perhaps 
about  somewhere  in  the  early  nineties  that  practice  was  dropped. 
When  I  came  into  the  service  in  1889  we  made  a  daily  report  of  mile- 
age traveled.  Our  daily  report  included  the  number  of  miles  trav- 
eled, and  that  was  dropped — 1  should  say,  somewhere  in  the  nineties, 
probably  about  1891,  somewhere  along  there;  I  am  not  certain  as  to 
the  exact  time. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  any  of  that  force  pay  railroad  fare? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.    No. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  do  they  travel;  by  what  authority  do  they  travel  f 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  mail  contracts,  as  I  understand^  it,  provide  that 
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all  railroads,  steamboats,  and  stage  lines  that  carr}'  mails  for  the  United 
States  shall  also  carry  persons  with  commissions  signed  b}'  the  Post- 
master-General. 

Mr.  Snapp.  They  travel  then,  on  commissions  issued  by  the  Post- 
ma«iter-General  ^ 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Under  those  commissions  do  they  travel  on  all  i-ailroads 
and  all  ti*ains  free  of  charge? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Some  of  4he  roads  refuse  to  honor  those  commissions 
on  a  few  of  their  special  limited  trains. 

The  Chairman.  Your  privilege  of  travel  on  this  commission  is  limited 
to  railroads,  8teaml>oats,  and  stage  lines  carrying  the  United  States 
mails? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  having  the  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  no  contracts. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  That  is  a  bad  word  to  use,  then. 

The  Chairman.  It  applies  to  all  railroads,  steamboat  lines,  or  stage 
lines  carrying  the  mails  ^ 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Where  does  the  authority  come  from  in  the  contract, 
or  as  a  matter  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Snapp.  1  would  like  to  have  vou  read  that  into  the  record  [refer- 
ring to  commission  which  Mr.  Vickery  exhibited  to  the  committee]. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  (Reading): 

Post-Office  Department,  United  State8  of  America. 
To  whom  it  may  concttm: 

The  bearer  hereof,  William  J.  Vickery,  chief  post-office  inspector,  is  hereby  desig- 
nated a  post-office  inspector  of  this  Department  and  travels  by  my  direction  on  its 
business.  He  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly  by  mail  contractors,  post- 
masters, and  all  others  connected  with  the  postal  Pervice.  Railroads,  steamboats, 
stages,  and  other  mail  contractors  are  required  to  extend  the  facilities  of  free  travel 
to  the  holder  of  this  commission. 

George  B.  Cortelyou, 

Postmaster- General. 
Washincjton,  D.  C,  Januai-jj  i,  1906. 
No.  7.- 

On  the  other  side  there  appears 

Not  transferable.  This  commission  will  expire,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  special 
order  of  the  Postmaster-General,  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1906,  and  must  be 
returned  to  the  Department  for  renewal  on  that  day. 

Then  the  number— "1906." 

Mr.  Snapp.  To  what  class  of  post-office  employees  is  such  authority 
issued '( 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  That  is  the  form  issued  only  to  post-office  inspectors. 
I  have  not  brought  copies  of  them  here,  but  there  are  other  travel 
commissions  worded  somewhat  differently. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Jssued  to  whom? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  These  are  issued,  as  I  say,  to  post-office  inspectors. 
That  statement  should  be  modified  to  this  extent:  The  Postmaster- 
General,  each  of  the  four  assistants,  and  the  inspectors  hold  this  kind 
of  commission.  There  is  another  commission,  wnich  we  call  a  special- 
agent  commission,  and  those  are  issued  to  the  superintendents  of  the 
railway  mail  service,  the  assistant  superintendents  of  the  railway 
mail  service,  the  chief  clerks  in  the  Department,  and  chiefs  of  divisions 
in  the  Department. 
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Mr.  Snapp.  Are  travel  commissions  issued  to  the  rural  route  agents? 

Mr.  ViGKERY.  They  are  described  as  rural  route  agents.  We  have 
three  or  four  different  kinds.  The  route  agent  has  one  with  the  green 
cover.  .It  does  not  read  as  this  does;  it  does  not  give  to  him  the 
authority  or  does  not  give  the  directions  to  postmasters  and  other  per- 
sons to  obey  and  respect  him,  but  so  far  as  the  travel  is  concerned  it 
is  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  difference  in  any  of  them  so  far  as  the 
travel  is  concerned? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.    No. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  are  there  any  other  enaplo^'ees  of  the  (lovernment 
to  whom  travel  conmiissions  are  issued?  Do  they  go  the  clerks  in  the 
Department  i 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  No;  I  should  mention  superintendents  and  the  assist- 
ant general  superintendent  of  the  Railway-Mail  Service,  they  should 
included  in  the  persons  who  receive  this  free  travel. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  they  go  to  the  clerks  of  the  divisions  headquarters? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.    No. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Supposing  an  inspector  who  is  stationed  in  Chicago 
lives  40  miles  outside  of  Chicago,  would  that  be  given  him  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  they  are  accepted  by  the  railroad  company 
without  questioning  what  business  the  person  who  holds  the  commis- 
sion is  traveling  upon. 

Mr.  Snapp.  bo  that  the  clerks  or  employees  you  have  mentioned  to 
whom  these  travel  commissions  are  issued  travel  on  any  trains,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  and  on  all  roads  at  any  time  free  of  charge  i 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  people  in  the  aggregate  hold  those 
travel  commissions? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Two  hundred  and  twent3'-five  inspectors,  and,  say, 
166  rural  agents.  That  is  385.  I  think  the  railway  mail  service  num- 
bers 40  or  50  more.     I  should  say  approximately  500  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  can  use  that  for  traveling  whether  or  not 
on  business  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes< 

The  Chairman.  Your  500  does  not  not  include  the  railway  mail  clerks  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Not  the  postal  clerks,  no;  what  I  have  said  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  commissions  of  the  postal  clerks;  they  are  under  the 
Second  Assistant;  I  am  referring  to  the  commissions  signed  and  issued 
from  our  oflSce.  We  hold  all  the  commissions  except  the  postal 
clerks.  The  postal  clerk's  commission  is  limited  to  the  road  he  works 
on,  and  the  part  of  the  road  he  works  on  officially;  it  is  not  the  same 
kind  of  a  commission  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  it  is' not  accepted  but  when  he  is  going  to  and 
from  his  designated  work  if 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  I  don't  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  inquire 
into  that.  I  think  it  is  accepted  anywhere  over  that  road,  for  what- 
ever purpose  he  is  traveling;  but  it  is  limited,  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Stafb'ORD.  The  commission  is  worded  so  limiting  it? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hedge.  This  pass  is  used  by  a  man  on  vacation  or  during  sick 
leave? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  If  he  works  it  during  his  sick  leave  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  pleasure  trip  it  would  very  likely  result  in  his  discharge.* 
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So  far  as  the  railroad  company  is  concerned  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hkdge.  So  far  as  the  railroad  company  is  concerned,  he  can  go 
to  Saratoga  or  Palm  Beach  or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  ViCKERT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Then,  on  his  annual  vacation,  he  could  tmvel  all  over 
the  United  States  for  twenty  days? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hedge.  And  there  wouldn't  be  any  cjuestion  about  that? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  No;  they  would  not  criticise  that;  the  railroad  would 
not  criticise  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  commissions 
were  issued  in  the  Department  only  to  the  four  assistants  and  the  pur- 
chasing agent? 

Mr.  VioKERY.  They  issue  it  to  the  following  persons:  The  Post- 
master-General has  No.  1.  I  do  not  think  it  is  ever  filled  out,  but  No. 
1  ^oes  to  the  Postmaster-General,  and  he  keeps  it  as  a  keepsake,  I 
think.  Then  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  go  to  the  four  Assistant  Postmaster- 
Generals;  the  purchasing  agent  gets  No.  6,  and  the  chief  inspector 
receives  No.  7,  and  then  the  rest  of  them  go  to  the  inspectors  m  the 
service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  are  no  men  connected  with  the  Department 
proper  who  receive  these  commissions  or  any  free  travel  commissions? 
When  I  say  the  Department  proper  I  mean  connected  with  the  depart- 
mental service  as  distinguished  from  the  postal  service. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  This  kind  of  blue  commission  that  I  read  is  issued 
only  to  the  ones  mentioned. 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  question  covers  any  other  kind  of  travel  com- 
mission issued  to  any  persons  connected  with  the  departmental  service 
here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  others. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Outside  of  those  you  have  designated? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  the  next  grade  is  special  agents.  They  are 
given,  for  instance,  to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  and  one  of  the  attornevs  in  his  ofiBce;  there  is  one 
given  to  the  Auditor  for  the  Post-Office  Department;  there  is  one  in 
uie  hands  of  each  of  the  chief  clerks  of  the  four  assistants;  the  super- 
intendent of  the  money-order  service  has  one,  and  they  are  given  to 
officials  of  that  rank  in  the  Department. 

The  Chairman.  The  superintendent  and  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  railway  mail  service,  1  presume. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  those  were  mentioned,  but  I  understood  they 
were  counted  as  outside  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  know  whether  persons  receiving  a  per  diem 
allowance  also  have  a  transportation  pass? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  per  diem  allowance  is  given  to  people  who  have 
these  commissions. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  commissions  issued  to  men  in  the  postal  service 
or  in  the  departmental  service  are  limited  in  their  wording  to  travel- 
ing in  connection  with  the  departmental  service? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  do  not  think  they  are  limited  in  either  words  or  in 
pi'actice;  they  are  given  to  men  whose  duties  compel  them  to  travel 
on  business  occasionally,  but  there  is  no  limit  by  the  railroad  compa- 
nies in  the  way  of  confining  those  commissions  to  travel  when  engaged 
in  business  of  the  Department. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  used  by  the  men 
holding  this  second  grade  of  commissions  and  accepted  by  the  railroad 
companies  when  traveling  on  occasions  other  than  when  engaged  in 
the  postal  service? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  could  not  say  in  detail  that  I  Know  that,  but  I  think 
they  would  be  accepted  by  the  railroad  company. 

Mr.  Stafford,   x  on  do  not  know  what  the  practice  is  with  the  clerks  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  clerks  do  not  have  these. 

Mr.  Stafford.  1  mean  the  chief  clerks  and  these  men  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  departmental  service — whether  they  use  them  for 
private  affairs? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  could  not  say  personally;  it  would  only  be  my  sup- 
position. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Of  course  they  do  if  it  is  necessarj'  or  convenient  for 
them  to  travel '( 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  They  naturally  would. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  understand  that  those  are  issued  in  pursuance 
with  any  contract  made  with  any  of  these  carriers  i 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  have  always  understood  that  there  were  contracts, 
that  they  provided  that  the  mail  should  be  carried  for  a  certain  figure, 
and  that  in  addition  they  should  carry  all  persons  designated  by  the 
Postmaster-General.  1  have  never  looked  it  up^  but  that  has  always 
been  my  assumption. 

Mr.  Snapp.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  there  is  no  contract  made  by 
the  Government  with  the  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails  you  would 
be  wrong?     . 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  would  be  guessing  wron^;  yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  the  names  of  all  to 
whom  the  Postmaster-General  has  for  this  calendar  year  furnished 
travel  authority  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  that;  }'es.  You  want  the 
entire  list  of  travel  authorities  given  by  the  Postmaster-General? 

Mr.  Snapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  That  i?  subject  to  this  modification.  That  list  is  the 
Postmaster- General's  property,  and  if  he  will  let  me  have  it  it  will 
come  to  you,  and  of  course  I  suspect  it  will  come. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  think  it  will  come. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Have  there  been  instances  where  the  holder  of  a  trans- 
portation pass  would  lend  it  to  somebody,  to  some  friend? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  removed  a  man — or  rather  the  Postmaster-General 
removed  the  man  upon  my  recommendation — an  inspector,  last  fall, 
because  his  brother  wanted  to  make  a  trip  and  he  lent  his  brother  the 
commission. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  That  is  the  only  instance  you  know  of  in  the  past 
year? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I'he  establishment  of  fourth-class  post-offices  is  a 
matter  within  the  jurisdiction  now,  I  believe,  of  the  First  Assistant. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  think  that  is  where  it  belongs,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  No  work  is  done  by  your  department  with  reference 
to  matters  like  that,  is  there,  for  the  establishment  of  fourth-class 
post-offices? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Except  in  this  way,  Mr.  Finley :  From  the  First  Assist- 
ant's bureau,  as  from  tne  others,  there  are  frequently  questions  referred 
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to  be  settled  by  some  one  who  will  go  personall}'  to  th§  ground.  In 
this  way  we  might  be  interested  in  a  fourth-class  post-office  establish- 
ment; when  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  needs  of  the  serv- 
ice demand  an  office  ^t  a  point  the  First  Assistant  will  refer  to  us  and 
ask  an  inspection  by  an  inspector  to  determine  whether  there  shall  be 
an  office  there  or  not.  In  tnat  way  frequently  when  there  is  a  question 
up  as  to  a  removal  or  change  of  site  it  will  come  to  us;  so  that  in  that 
way  we  might  be  said  to  be  interested  in  fourth-class  offices. 

Sir.  FiNLEY.  Those  instances  are  very  rare,  are  they  not,  where 
you  are  called  upon  to  aid  the  First  Assistant  in  securing  information 
as  to  the  establishment  of  a  fourth-cla&s  post-office? 

Mr.  ViCKERT.  I  do  not  know,  really,  how  rare  they  are.  We  have 
them,  I  know.  I  have  handled  that  kind  of  cases  in  the  field  myself, 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  the  rural  routes  your  department  is  never  called 
upon  to  assist  in  anv  way  in  the  establishment? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  On,  yes,  sir;  as  I  understand  it  now  no  route  is  estab- 
lished except  that  some  one  goes  over  it  personally. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  speaking  now  in  reference 
to  your  department  as  it  has  existed.     Are  the  rural  agents  under  you? 

Mt.  VicKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Oh,  they  are;  1  beg  your  pardon;  I  mean  prior  to. the 
time  when  the  rural  agents  were  placed  under  your  bureau  your 
department  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  a  rural  route? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  No.  Once  in  a  while  a  question  would  come  up  in 
this  way.  A  controversy  would  arise  about  the  establishment  of  a 
rural  route  as  recommended  by  an  agent.  A  certain  postmaster  or 
patrons  would  feel  agrieved  about  the  route  as  it  was  recommended, 
and  the  inspector  would  be  sent  to  see  whether  an  office  should  be 
wiped  out  or  the  rural  route  abandoned  or  changed  and  the  office 
remain. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Speaking,  then,  in  regard  to  your  bureau,  as  to  the 
question  of  establishment  or  abolishing  an  office,  as  a  rule  you  would 
not  be  called  in? 

Mr.  VicKERY.  No,  sir;  very  seldom. 

Mr.  FiNLBY.  Now,  the  work  that  is  performed  by  the  post-office 
inspectors  is  not  the  same  class  of  worK  that  is  performed  by  rural 
agents,  is  it?  ,, 

Mr.  ViOKERY.  No. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  It  is  entirely  different? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Not  similar  heretofore;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  The  work  of  a  post-office  inspector,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  postal  service  in  matters  where 
the  service  is  already  established;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Practically;  yes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  the  work  of  a  rui-al  agent  is  to  pass  on  a  proposi- 
tion looking  to  the  establishment  of  the  service? 

Mr.' ViCKERY.  No;  not  by  any  means  exclusivelv.  The  rural  agents, 
of  course,  in  the  first  place  were  ordered  to  establish  service,  and  since 
that  time,  even  under  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  before 
transfer,  a  great  deal  of  the  rural-agent  force  has  been  busy  in  inspect- 
ing the  existing  service;  they  were  consolidating  the  county  service 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  sure  of  that,  but  that  was  only  with  the  view  of 
establishing  it  on  a  better  basis? 

p  o  A— 06  M 32 
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Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  to  improve  it. 
'  Mr.  FiNLEY.  So,  in  the  event  this  consolidation  is  made — by  the 
way,  it  is  practically  in  operation  now,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  ViCKEEY.  No;  the  rural  agents  are  operating  under  me,  but 
their  work  is  kept  distinct,  and  we  have  no  place  where  the  two  are 
blended  except  in  the  Denver  division,  which  was  spoken  of;  there 
the  inspectors  do  all  the  work. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  familiar  with  that.  So  there  are  two  distinct 
divisions  under  you— the  post-office  inspection  force  and  the  rural- 
agent  force { 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Will  you  not  find,  Mr.  Vickery,  that  for  rui*al-agent 
work  proper — the  work  that  has  been  performed  by  rural  agents 
heretofore  and  will  be  performed  in  the  future  by  whoever  that  class 
of  work  devolves  upon — will  it  not  be  true  that  when  the  post-office 
inspector  is  put  to  work  on  that  class  of  work  that  he  will  be  new  to 
the  business,  so  to  speak  ? 

Mr.  ViCKEKY.  For  a  time,  yes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Who  will  be  a  novice? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  comparativelv. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Do  you  know  aboutliow  long  it  takes,  generally  speak- 
ing, for  a  new  man  in  rural-agent  work  to  become  fairly  expeilf 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  1  could  not  say,  absolutely.  Of  coui'se,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  men,  and,  as  it  seems  from  Mr.  Spilman's  state- 
ment as  to  his  men,  some  men  who  have  been  in  the  service,  well, 
probably  less  than  a  year,  are  better  men  than  men  who  have  been  in 
since  the  start. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  sure  of  that,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  general 
average.     It  is  usually  supposed  that  it  requires  more  than  a  yearf 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  1  sbould  say  in  any  kind  of  travelii^  service  it 
requires  that. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Now,  to  take  a  new  man  and  place  him  in  the  position 
of  post-office  inspector  he  would  be  a  novice,  and  it  would  require 
some  time  for  him  to  become  an  expert,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  About  how  long? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  We  do  not  count  an  inspector  thoroughlv  broken  in 
for  fully  a  year  after  he  begins  service,  and  even  then  certain 
inspectors  will  never  be  competent  for  certain  kinds  of  that  work. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Some  of  them  never  will  be? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  am  afraid  not. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  it  not  be  a  fact  that  when  you  add  to  your 
force — I  don't  remember  the  number  of  rui*al  agents 

Mr.  VicKEKY.  It  isapproximatel}'^  150. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  This  transfer  will  put  into  your  force  by  transfer  of 
inspectors  150  additional  men.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you,  do  you  not 
select  your  appointees — post-office  inspectoi's — from  a  standpoint  of 
fitness  and  qualification  for  that  special  work? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  we  try  to.  That  is,  from  the  civil-service  ex- 
amination of  a  man  and  all  his  record,  and  everything  else  that  we  can 
find  out  about  him  we  take  into  consideration. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  would  not  permit  a  civil-service  examination  rat- 
ing to  govern  you  in  the  appointment  of  a  post-office  inspector? 

Mr.  VICKERY.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  You  would  not  think  of  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  As  we  have  a  great  many  eligibles  for  appointment 
I  would  want  to  pick  the  best  of  them.  The  best  men  for  our  service 
might  make  a  lower  grade  in  the  civil-service  examination  than  a  num- 
ber of  other  men. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  what  do  you  do 

Mr.  VicKERY.  1  try  to  select  them  from  the  eligible  list — try  to 
select  the  best  men. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  information  have  you  that  those  150  agents  that 
have  been  appointed  to  this  work  from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  have  been  selected  according  to  the  standards  that 
you  follow  in  selecting  your  post-office  inspectors  i 

Mr.  VicKERY.  1  haveno  information  to  that  effect  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  more  recent  appointees;  because  while  we  were  both 
under  the  Fourth  Assistant  Mr.  Spilman  and  I  used  to  discuss  the 
matter,  and  I  know  the  kind  of  men  that  were  appointed  then.  They 
all  take  the  same  examination,  however. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  am  sure  of  that.  But  in  any  case  does  the  examina- 
tion rating  govern  the  appointment? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Not  absolutely,  no. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  So  you  have  no  information  that  the  same  standard 
has  been  followed  ? " 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  In  selecting  these  150  rural  agents  and  placing  them 
in  the  service  you  have  no  information  that  the  same  standard  or  rule 
has  been  pursued  that  has  been  pursued  in  selecting  the  post-office 
inspection  force  and  placing  them  m  the  service? 

Mr.  ViGKEKY.  No.     May  I  make  a  little  statement? 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  It  is  not  responsive,  but  it  is  this:  The  men  who 
have  made  good  in  the  travel  service  as  rural  agents  and  the  men 
who  have  made  ^ood  in  the  service  as  post-office  inspectors  are  men 
who  by  the  training  they  have  had  in  their  respective  branches  are  far 
advanced  for  our  purposes  over  the  raw  men,  because  the  rural  agents 
who  are  good  will  learn  the  inspector's  work  quicker  than  a  man  from 
outside,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inspector  who  is  a  good  man  will 
learn  the  rural  agent's  work  a  gieat  deal  quicker  than  a  man  from 
outside. 

Mr.  FiNLHY.  The  post-office  inspector,  properly  speaking,  is  a  detec- 
tive, is  he  not  if 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  No;  I  think  the  worst  mistake  people  generally  make 
about  the  post-office  inspector  is  in  thinking  that  he  is  a  detective. 
The  amount  of  work  that  he  has  to  do  that  is  of  a  detective  nature  is 
really  extremely  small.  I  believe  that  an  idea  is  abroad  that  a  detect- 
ive must  be  kind  of  a  sneak 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  do  not  think  that  impression  prevails  at  all.  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  not  such  an  impression. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  insj^ector  is  primarily  an  accountant.  We  try 
to  count  up  35,(K)0  money -order  offices  a  year.  Now,  that  is  not  a 
detective's  business,  and  yet  that  is,  as  1  said,  one  of  the  principal 
things  that  a  post-office  inspector  has  to  do.  An  inspector  is  a  man 
who  has  frequently  to  investigate  charges,  but  he  goes  out  in  the 
open  and  investigates  them;  he  has  very  little  shadowing  or  following 
people  to  do.     It  is  true  that  once  in  a  while,  in  running  down  a  postd 
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offense,  methods  must  be  adopted  that  could  be  classed  as  detective 
methods,  but  those  duties  constitute  a  ver}'  small  pro[)ortion  of  what 
the  post-office  inspector  has  to  do. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  do  not  believe  that  people  generallv'  consider  post- 
office  inspectors  sneaks.  I  would  differ  with  you  about  that.  Is  it 
not  true  that  when  you  want  to  run  down  some  abuse  of  the  post-office 
regulations,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  cancellations  at  fourth-class 
post-offices,  or  the  diversion  of  mail  to  a  certain  office,  or  the  running ' 
up  of  sales  at  a  third-class  office  to  bring  entrance  into  second-class 
office,  that  that  is  in  a  measure  detective  work? 

Mr.  VicKERY.  I  suppose  it  is,  but  those  cases  are  fortunately 
remarkably  few  in  proportion  to  the  numl)er  of  cases  that  the  post- 
office  insp>ectors  handle.  Undoubtedly  whatever  detective  work  is 
done  for  the  Degirtment  is  done  by  the  post-office  inspectors. 

Mr.  FiKLEY.  The  accountant  work  is  tne  larger  part  of  their  work? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  35,000  money  order  offices  are  counted  up  every 
year  by  inspectors.  I  imagine  that  is  the  largest  single  item  of  their 
work. 

Mr.  FiXLEY.  So,  in  selecting  a  post-office  inspector  you  would  regard 
probably  more  than  any  other  qualification  that  he  should  be  a  fairh^ 
good  accountant? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  would  want  him  to  be  a  fairly  good  accountant;  yes. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Now,  in  selecting  a  rural  agent  is  there  any  such 
requirement  necessary  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  rural  agent  must  so  to  these  same  offices  and  go 
over  those  same  books  in  the  fourth-class  offices  with  the  same  pur- 
pose in  view.  He  has  to  handle  the  same  figures.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, at  present,  have  to  check  up  balances  and  see  whether  the  post- 
master has  money  enough  on  hand  to  meet  them. 
'    Mr.  FiNLEY.  He  goes  there  to  see  the  business  that  is  done? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Ye^,  sir. 
'    Mr.  FiNLEY.  He  could  tell  that  by  looking  at  the  postmasters  ofiSce 
reports;  he  could  tell  it  inside  of  ten  minutes? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Hardly  that.  1  think  it  takes  him  longer  than  that. 
1  know  that  those  men  stay  at  each  place  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  think  that  is  ample  for  securing  such  information  - 
such  information  as  is  necessary  in  his  line.  So  do  you  think,  or  not, 
that  the  good  that  would  result  to  the  service  is  sufficient  to  over- 
balance whatever  objections  there  might  be  to  placing  150  rural  agents, 
men  untried  and  unused  to  post-office  inspection  work,  into  that  line 
of  service? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  can  only  answer  by  pi-actically  repeating  what  I 
said  before,  that  1  would  rather  risk  that  kind  of  men  who  had  become 
familiar  with  the  travel  work  of  the  Department  than  to  risk  outsiders. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  But  if  you  had  to  risk  150  men  to  a  place  in  the  service, 
leaving  out  the  question  of  different  experience  that  the  rural  agents 
have  had  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  postal  service — leaving  that 
out  of  consideration,  you  would  prefer  to  make  the  selection  for  the 
post-offic«  inspection  service  as  yo!i  have  always  made  it? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  If  I  were  selecting  150  men,  I  think  in  all  likelihood 
1  would  take  100  or  125  right  from  the  rural  service  as  it  stands  now. 
We  could  not  get  from  the  outside  within  a  year  a  number  of  men 
eligible  in  every  way  that  I  would  count  as  fit  to  go  into  our  service  as 
these  rural  men. 
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Mr.  FiNLEY.  But  vou  would  make  some  examination  of  the  whole 
150,  and  the  probabifities  are  you  would  not  take  all  that  number  into 
your  service? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  1  would  think  very  likely  some  of  the  150  are  not 
properly  there,  and  very  likely  we  have  among  our  inspectors  some 
inspectors  who  will  be  eliminated,  just  like  the  man  who  loaned  his 
commission  to  somebody;  but  that  is  only  a  few.  In  other  words,  I 
believe  right  now,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  appoint  150  men  to  this 
.service,  whether  I  was  appointing  rural  agents  or  inspectors,  the  men 
I  should  select  as  best  fitted  for  one  post  1  would  regard  as  best  fitted 
for  the  other  place;  I  would  not  make  any  discrimination  now  as 
between  the  two  forces. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  It  will  make  no  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  Fourth 
Assistant's  office  whether  this  transfer  is  made  or  not^ 

Mr.  ViCKEBY.  Not  a  particle.  The  only  thing  I  can  see  is  that  some 
of  this  work  may  be  expedited  because  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
forces.  We  will  have  the  advantage  of  having  a  man  who  can  attend 
to  both  classes  of  work  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Your  office  is  under  the  Postmaster-General,  is  it  not  I 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Directly  under  the'Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  so  is  the  rural  agents'  force? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  they  are  under  the  Postmaster-Cieneral,  and  both 
are  assigned  to  the  division  of  inspectors. 

Mr.  Snapp.  In  making  new  appointments  to  the  force  of  inspectors, 
are  they  made  from  an  eligible  list  furnished  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  rule  is  that  the  Postmaster-Geneml  may  desig- 
nate for  examination  persons  in  the  classified  postal  service,  and  that  is 
extended  to  include  the  office  of  Auditor  for  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Who  made  that  rule?  I  mean  the  rule  you  speak  of 
that  the  Postmaster-General  shall  designate  only  those  in  the  classified 
service 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  the  rule.  The 
amendment  of  the  President,  it  should  be  said,  includes  the  inspector's 
force  in  the  classified  service.  Therefore  no  one  would  be  eligible  for 
that  except  on  certification  of  the  Commission  that  he  has  passed  the 

8 roper  examination.  Thereare  two  ways  that  might  have  been  adopted, 
►ne  would  be  by  going  outside  in  the  examination,  letting  everybody 
be  examined,  and  then  the  Civil  Service  Commission  certifying  the 
three  highest  each  time.  At  the  same  time— 1  don't  know  how  many 
years  back,  or  how  definitelv  it  was  done — but  the  Postmaster-General 
decided  veiy  properly,  I  tnink,  that  post-office  inspectors  should  be 
persons  who  have  become  experienced  in  the  postal  service  and  have  a 
knowledge  of  it,  and  for  at  least  three  or  four  j^ears  past  the  appoint- 
ments have  been  confined— in  fact,  since  1890,  Ithink  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  held  no  competitive  examinations  for  outside  people — 
since  then  these  appointments  have  been  confined  to  the  departmental 
service;  for  a  time  persons  were  transferred  on  occasion  from  other 
departments,  but  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  these  appointments 
have  been  made  from  the  Post-Office  Department  or  Railway  Mail 
Service,  or  from  the  emplo\'ees  at  a  free  delivery  post-office.^  Now 
the  Postmaster-General  designates  for  examination,  and  the  Commis- 
sion examines  all  i)ersons  he  asks  to  be  examined,  if  they  are  already 
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in  the  classified  service,  and  from  that  there  is  mnde  a  register  of 
eliffiblcs,  and  from  those  eligibles  we  fill  vacancies. 

Mr.  Snapp.  You  may  have  answered  my  question,  but  as  I  am  in 
doubt  I  will  ask  it  again.  Who  made  the  rule  or  regulation  that  the 
examination  of  applicants  for  examination  for  appointment  to  this 
service  should  be  confined  to  those  in  the  civil  service  branch  of  the 
department? 

Mr.  ViCKERr.  The  President  made  the  regulation;  it  was  promul- 
gated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  As  I  understand  it,  all  those 
are  issued  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Is  it  true  that  the  Postmaster-General  has  the  authority 
and  occasionally  does  indicate  some  applicant  for  a  position  in  the 
inspector  force  for  special  examination  i 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  of  that  kind  happening 
since  1  have  been  familiar  with  the  management  of  the  force. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is,  since  you  were  chief  inspector? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Since  1  have  been  chief  inspector,  and  for  some  little 
time  before  that.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  Postmaster-General 
would  make  up  his  mind  that  a  certain  person  was  the  one  he  wanted 
for  a  post-oflBce  inspector  and  he  would  ask  for  an  examination  for 
that  person,  and  that  person,  if  he  passed,  was  appointed. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  practically  ceased? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  That  has  not  prevailed  for  at  least  three  years  past. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interject  a  question  i 

Mr.  Snapp.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  these  appointments  made^ 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  All  the  applications  from  different  persons  in  the 
service  are  received  and  filed  and  from  time  to  time  tne  Postmaster- 
General  goes  over  them  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  select  persons  not 
under  25  years  of  age,  and  not  over  35,  and  he  asks  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  examine  those  persons? 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  competitive  examina- 
tion between  such  persons? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  ISo:  because  if  a  nmn  passes  at  70  he  is  eligible  for 
appointment,  just  as  if  he  made  90. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  fact  is,  then,  that  the  Postmaster-CJeneral  selects  a 
list  from  applicants  in  the  civil  service  and  gives  them  in  effect  per- 
mission to  take  the  civil-service  examination  'i 

Ml*.  ViCKEHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  from  that  list  appointmentAS  are  made? 

Mr.  VrcKERY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  duties  of  a  post  office 
inspector  are  largely  those  of  an  accountant. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  That  is  one  very  important  item  of  the  work.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  more  than  half  the  work;  but  it  is 
a  large  item. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  vou  say  the  plan  of  appointment  was  to  appoint  to 
this  service  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  duties  and  the  workings 
of  the  Post-Office  Department? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Can  you  give  any  reason,  now,  why  a  man  with  'years  of 
experience  in  the  actual  work  of  a  city  post-office,  say  a  deputy  post- 
master, would  not  make  a  good  inspector? 
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Mr.  ViCKERY.  If  he  is  an  assistant  postmaster,  the  chances  are  that 
he  would  make  a  good  inspector.  .Unfortunately  the  assistant  post- 
master is  outside  of  the  classified  service,  to  which  the  Civil  Service 
Gjmmission  limits  their  selections  for  examination. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  understand  that.  I  am  seeking  to  get  from  vou,  how- 
ever, an  opinion  as  to  whether  his  duties  and  experience  would  qualify 
him  for  the  duties  of  an  inspector  regardless  of  the  fact  of  whether  he 
may  be  in  or  out  of  the  classitied  service. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  could  get  a  lot  of 
good  material  from  the  assistant  postmasters. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Is  there  any  law  or  regulation  to  prevent  the  Post- 
master-General from  indicating  such  an  applicant  to  take  this 
examination? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes.  Only  yesterdaj^  we  sent  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  an  assistant  postmaster\s  name  under  the  theory  that  he 
had  come  up  from  the  classified  service.  I  say  it  was  only  yesterday. 
I  should  say  recently.  As  1  say,  we  sent  his  name  under  that  impres- 
sion, thinking  that  he  had  not  lost  his  eligibility.  We  found  out  dif- 
ferently, and  that  because  he  was  the  assistant  postmaster  and  had  not 
entered  the  service  by  the  competitive  examination  that  he  was  not 
eligible  for  this  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  notj  an  exception  to  that  rule  in  the  case 
of  an  assistant  postmaster  who  has  served  continuouslj'  for  a  num- 
ber of  vears? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  No;  if  he  had  always  been  an  assistant  postmaster 
there  is  no  exception,  but  if  he  was  a.clerk,  a  money-order  clerk  or 
some  other  clerk  in  the  post-office,  and  promoted  from  that,  then  he  is 
eligible. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  is  eligible? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes;  they  have  so  construed  it  that  a  man  who  was 
even  postmaster,  if  he  became  postmaster  direct!}'  from  the  classi- 
fied service— for  instance,  if  your  mailing  clerk  or  any  other  clerk 
in  the  post-office  was  appointed  postmaster  he  would  retain  his  eligi- 
bility, because  he  has  never  left  the  postal  service  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Under  the  working  of  this  rule  the  selection  of  these 
candidates  and  the  appointment  of  these  inspectors  devolves,  then, 
entirely  upon  the  Postmaster-Cioneral,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  the  system  that  is  now  in  force  in  the  selection 
and  later  designation  of  men  for  inspector  service  any  advantages  that 
would  not  be  present  in  case  it  was  open  to  everybody  seeking  appoint- 
ment under  a  competitive  examination? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  In  my  opinion  the  present  plan  is  the  better  for  this 
reason:  Competitive  examinations  do  not  give  j^ou  a  choice  from  the 
entire  list,  but  the  Civil  Service  Commission  certifies  the  highest 
names  on  that  list,  they  give  sim])ly  the  three  highest.  It  will  some- 
times happen  where  three  men  could  pass  an  examination  and  possibly 
make  a  very  high  mark  in  the  examination  that  they  would  be  men 
who  could  not  deal  with  men,  and  who  could  not  make  an  investiga- 
tion or  carry  on  the  work  of  inspector  with  any  satisfaction  at  all. 
And,  moreover,  if  appointments  are  restricted  to  men  already  in  the 
postal  service,  you  have  this  advantage:  They  have  been  in  the  service 
for  a  number  of  years  and  you  are  able  to  keep  tab  on  them,  you  are 
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able  to  go  over  their  records  and  find  out  their  qualitiaitions,  and  their 
superior  officers  know  about  them,  and  you  have  a  great  deal  more 
knowledge  as  to  what  there  may  be  in  the  men  than  you  could  possibly 
have  of  an  outsider. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  when  he  comes  into  the  service  has  a 
great  many  things  to  learn  to  tit  him  for  work,  and  it  generally  takes 
an  outsider  a  number  of  years  to  learn  those  things. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  work  in  the  inspector  force  requires  the  highest 
character  of  work  of  any  in  the  postal  service,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ViCKERy.  In  my  opinion,  it  does;  in  my  opinion  the  service 
merits  a  higher  grade  of  men  than  we  can  get  for  the  salaries  allowed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  this  rule  seeks  to  get  men  from  the  best-equipped 
men  in  the  other  grades  of  the  service? 

Mr.  ViCKERTf.  That  is  the  intention. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  has  the  merger  of  rural  mail  and  inspector 
work  at  the  Denver  headquarters  been  in  vogue? 

Mr.  ViCKERT.  At  least  for  a  year  and  a  half;  I  do  not  know  how 
much  longer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  has  been  the  result,  so  far  as  efficiency  of 
service  is  concerned,  in  the  combined  work  of  the  two  in  one  office  i 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  1  have  heard  no  complaint  from  the  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmaster-Cjeneml.  The  work  in  the  rural  part  seems  satisfactory, 
and  it  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory  in  the  inspector  service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  saving  in  avoiding  duplication 
of  service  and  saving  in  clerical  force? 

Mr.  VicKERY.  When  they  had  a  rural  agent  assigned  to  that  divi- 
sion he  was  compelled  to  make  long  trips  over  the  country  there  and 
to  lose  the  time  between,  and  perhaps  was  not  busy  all  the  time,  and 
now  the  inspectors  in  the  field  can  take  it  up  in  connection  with  their 
other  work,  and  there  ha6  been  no  let  up,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the 
inspectors'  work.  There  has  been  very  little  rural  work  in  that  divi- 
sion, of  course,  but  thev  have  managed  to  do  that  without  any  notice- 
able loss  of  time  from  the  other  work. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  there  on  the  inspector 
eligible  list^ 

Mr.  VicKERY.  1  could  count  them  up. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Well,  about  how  many? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  should  say  70  or  80,  and  there  is  another  examina- 
tion to  be  held  this  month. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is  as  near  as  1  care  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  that  examination  to  be  held  generally  throughout 
the  coimtry  i 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  think  we  have  notified  something  like  75  or  80  who 
are  to  be  included  in  that  examination. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Did  you  or  the  Postmaster-General  select  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  are  allowed  to  take  this  examinaton  which  you  have 
referred  to  ( 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Well,  the  Postmaster-General  signed  the  request; 
the  papers  are  kept  in  my  office,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  1  go  over 
the  detail  work,  because  ne  could  not  give  attention  to  all  the  details. 

Mr.  Snapp.  But  someone  indicated  to  each  person  the  fact  that  he 
was  allowed  to  take  the  examination  'i 

Mr.  V^icKERY.  We  make  the  point,  when  the  Postmaster-General 
sends  a  list  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  send  from  the  office  of 
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the  chief  inspector  a  notice  to  each  one  designated  stating  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  asked  to  give  him  an  examination. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  is  not  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  take  the  examination  except  those  the  Postmaster-General 
selects  ?     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Snapp.  And  the  various  ones  selected,  prior  to  their  selection 
make  application  to  the  Postmaster-General  to  be  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  the  examination? 

Mr.  VicKERT.  They  make  requests  for  transfer.  The  request  is 
sometimes  addressed  to  the  Postmaster-General  and  sometimes  to  the 
chief  inspector.  Those  requests  are  filed;  and  when  it  comes  time  for 
an  examination  those  applications  are  handled,  and  unless  there  is 
something  that  would  bar  a  man  from  consideration  he  is  put  on  the 
list  that  &e  Postmaster-General  sends  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
with  request  for  examination.  Then,  after  examination,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  notifies  the  Postmaster- General,  giving  the  names 
of  those  who  have  made  over  70  per  cent,  that  they  are  eligible  for 
appointment. 

Then  I  undertake  to  send  out  quietly  an  inspector  to  find  out  all  he 
can  about  the  record,  the  standing,  the  personal  appearance,  and  so  on, 
of  those  who  have  passed  that  examination.  I  try  to  size  up  the  men 
that  are  eligible,  and  we  keep  that  on  file.  1  get  from  the  places 
where  a  man  has  been  employed  a  complete  record  of  his  work,  and  so 
on,  and  keep  that  on  file,  and  we  are  then  prepared  to  tell  about  the 
man^s  standing,  as  far  as  possible,  independent  of  his  examination,  and 
sometimes  a  man  who  has  only  made  75  per  cent  in  the  examination  is 
better  fitted  for  service  in  the  inspector's  work  than  a  man  who  has 
made  85  per  cent  in  his  examination. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  you  designate  all  those  to  take  the  examination 
unless  there  is  some  special  reason — which  is  an  exceptional  thing,  as 
you  state — why  they  should  not  be  eligible  to  take  the  examination? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Whh  the  age  limits  that  we  try  to  adhere  to,  of  not 
appointing  a  man  under  25,  and  not  appointing  one  over  35  unless  there 
is  some  special  reason  in  his  qualifications  or  experience  to  warrant  an 
exception.  And  the  attempt  is  made  to  notify  everyone  within  those 
limits,  in  order  that  we  may  have  as  large  a  list  to  select  from  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  have  been  in  the  service  a  good  while? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  For  seventeen  years  the  first  of  next  July. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Have  you  been  an  inspector  all  that  time? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  you  have  been  promoted  through  the  various 
grades  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Until  you  became  chief  inspector? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  So  that  vour  experience  qualifies  you  to  entertain 
opinions  on  the  good  of  the  service,  and  if  I  understand  you  you  find 
from  practical  experience  that  you  get  a  better  gi*ade  of  ofiicials  by 
taking  into  consideration  many  other  things  than  their  number  in  the 
list  of  eligibles  as  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Gardner.  That  being  so,  if  the  method  was  followed  in  this 
case  of  certifying  and  compelling  you  to  take  those  who  stood  highest 
on  the  list  of  eligibles  your  service  would  be  injured  < 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes.  For  inutance,  I  suspect  right  now  that  perhaps 
there  are  two  or  three  men,  highest  on  the  list,  that  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  make  good  inspectors.  Perhaps  one  of  them — I  will  not  say 
he  is  on  the  list  now,  but  one  who  has  oeen  on  the  list — would,  if  he 
went  out  to  inspect  post-offices,  appear  so  overbearing  and  quarrel- 
some that  he  could  not  get  along  witn  the  people  he  had  to  deal  with. 
Another  man  who  has  passed  high  in  the  examination,  perhaps,  would 
not  be  able  to  impress  people  in  any  way  with  the  seriousness  of  his 
work;  perhaps  hi^  appearance  would  not  carry  anj"  weight,  and  he 
might  not  be  able  to  make  a  good  report. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Why  could  he  not  make  a  good  report? 

Mr.  Vickert.  He  might  write  a  report,  but  it  would  be  largeh'  lit- 
erary work  instead  of  hard  facts,  which  we  want  in  a  report. 

Mr.  Gardner.  In  other  words,  the  success  with  wMch  he  passes  an 
examination  as  to  questions  and  answers  fails  to  indicate  his  intellectual 
capacity  for  real  work? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir.  His  capacity  for  dealing  with  people  and 
making  a  thorough  investigation  and  discreet  inquiries,  and  making  a 
proper  report  to  the  Postmaster-General,  is  not  indicated  always  by 
the  way  he  passes  the  examination. 

Mr,  Hedge.  It  does  not  tend  to  indicate  the  moral  character  of  the 
man  either,  does  it  i 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Not  by  any-means. 

Mr.  Hedge.  I  have  fieard  of  a  man  passing  a  civil-service  examina- 
tion very  high  and  going  into  the<TOvernment  service  and  then  going 
into  the  penitentiary  in  less  than  two  years. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  What  facilities  have  you  or  what  methods  do  you 
employ  in  getting  rid  of  a  post-office  inspector  whom  you  tind  to  be 
unntted  and  disqualified  for  the  service? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  removals  since  I 
have  been  chief  inspector.  There  have  been  some  reductions  for 
failure  to  do  as  much  work  as  ought  to  be  done,  and  there  have  been 
some  men  who  have  been  dropped  at  the  end  of  six  months,  because 
they  could  not  keep  up,  and  others  have  resigned  in  order  to  keep 
from  being  dropped. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  think  that  is  important  in  view  of  what  is  proposed 
here — the  transfer  of  these  150  rural  agents.  Then  you  have  ample 
power  to  get  rid  of  an  inspector  if  he  is  unsatisfactory  i       • 

Mr.  ViCKERY.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  after  he  has  served  longer  than  a  year  can  you 
get  rid  of  him  if  you  want  to^ 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  With  us,  of  course,  there  is  this  point,  we  may  reduce 
a  man  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  and  we  may  transfer  him 
to  a  district  where  he  can  not  do  as  inucth  harm  before  removal;  but  if 
his  work  does  not  show  up  well  and  I  am  satisfied  he  is  not  suited  for 
the  pliice,  1  have  in  several  cases  sent  a  statement  of  charges  to  him 
and  required  an  explanation,  and  if  his  explanation  was  not  satisfactory 
it  has  resulted  in  his  removal. 

Mr.  Hedge.   Who  does  the  removing? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  Postmaster-General;  but  he  does  it  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  chief  inspector  generally. 
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Mr.  Hedoe.  He  does  not  have  to  ask  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  No;  not  if  there  is  cause. 

Mr.  Hedoe.  Do  you  have  to  show  cause  to  the  Commission  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  No,  1  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Under  the  recent  order  of  the  President  the  Postmaster- 
General  can  dismiss  without  giving  an}^  reason,  without  giving  a  cause  J 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  authority  of  removal  of  inspect- 
ors has  been  exerted  in  as  many  cases  in  your  corps  Jis  it  should  have 
been? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Frankly,  no.  There  are  at  least  one  or  two  cases 
where  milder  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  hope  that  there  will  be 
improvement. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  bill,  Mr. 
Vickery,  and  ask  one  or  two  questions  that  I  hope  may  close  this 
investigation. 

In  the  item  recommending  the  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  clerks 
and  laborers  at  division  headquarters,  and  various  items  enumerated 
in  that  paragraph,  I  wish  to  ask  if  you  can  furnish  the  committee  with 
a  segregation  of  these  items,  under  the  following  heads:  What  amount 
will  be  necessary  for  clerks  and  laborers?  What  amount  will  be  nec- 
essary^ for  traveling  expenses?  What  amount  will  be  necessary  for  liv- 
ery hire?  What  amount  for  expenses  incurred  by  field  inspectors  not 
covered  by  per  diem  allowance? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  1  do  not  believe  we  have  any  data  on  which  we  could 
give  you  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  believe,  Mr.  Vickery,  that  anybody 
who  pretends  to  make  a  recommendation  for  a  total  amount  of 
$200,000  for  certain  things  would  necessarily  be  obliged  to  make  up 
that  total  from  various  items  covered  by  this  inquiry? 

Mr.  ViCKKRY.  Yes;  it  would  be  estimates  for  eacli  of  them,  but  the 
trouble  would  be  this,  that  the  driving,  for  instance,  required  this 
year  may  be  more  or  less  than  last  >'ear 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  to  separate  your  total  reconmienda- 
tion  for  $200,000,  which  is  an  estimate,  into  items  covering  3'our  esti- 
mates for  clerks  and  laborers,  for  traveling  expenses,  your  estimate 
for  lively  hire,  and  your  estimate  for  expenses  incurred  by  field 
inspectors  not  covered  by  per  diem  allowance;  and  you  say  you  can 
not  furnish  that? 

Mr.  Vickery.  Of  course  our  livery  hire  is  part  of  this  field-inspec- 
tion service  not  covered  by  per  diem. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  1  will  ask  you  to  furnish  that,  and  then 
let  you  state  your  inability  to  furnish  that,  if  you  can  not  do  it;  but 
I  believe  vou  will  agree  with  me  that  vou  have  not  simply  made  a 
guess  at  $200,000. 

Mr.  Vickery.  It  is  based  on  the  estimates  of  expenditures  before, 
but  those  have  always,  as  far  back  as  I  remember,  been  added  together 
in  one  lump;  and  if  we  spent  $85,000  last  year,  say,  and  that  in  pro- 
portionate increase  of  the  service,  the  other  increase  would  follow. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  do  your  best,  and  we  will  suspend  consid- 
eration of  that  item  until  we  can  have  some  more  definite  detailed 
information  of  that  estimate. 

You  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  had  had  a  conference  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Ovil  Service  Commission  relative  to  the  authority  for  the 
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appointment  ot  rural  agents  and  superintendents  of  divisions  at  head- 
quarters and  post-oflBce  inspectors,  and  you  were  informed  that  ample 
authority  existed.  Can  you  have  the  committee  advised  in  writing,  by 
way  of  an  official  letter  from  your  Department  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  answer  of  that  Commission,  so  we  can  have  that 
information  i 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  rural  agents  were  not  merged  with  the  post- 
office  inspectors,  as  you  recommend,  and  no  appropriation  should  be 
made  for  the  six  superintendents  of  divisions  of  ruml  delivery  and 
provision  was  made  for  six  post-office  inspectors,  either  at  the  grade 
of  $1,800  or  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  $2,000  grade,  would 
you  construe  that  to  mean  definitely  the  transfer  or  appointment  of 
these  six  division  superintendents,  or  would  you  exercise  your  discre- 
tion of  appointing  them  or  selecting  some  from  this  eligible  list  to 
which  you  have  referred? 

Mr.  V^icKERY.  Well,  that  is  the  Postmaster-Generars  question.  I 
have  talked  with  him  on  the  other  point,  the  consolidation  of  the  whole 
service,  and  I  know  I  express  his  views  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  separating  them 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  But  I  have  not  a^ked  him  the  question  on  the  sepa- 
rate proposition.  I  could  not  say  what  he  would  say  to  that.  It  is  a 
fair  proposition,  though,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  unless  there  is  a  merger 
of  the  entire  forces  that  to  put  in  these  six  men  and  no  others  with  the 
men  doing  the  inspector's  work,  who  have  been  doing  it  for  years,  put- 
ting tliese  six  men  in  above  them,  and  that  without  the  entire  merger 
of  the  two  forces,  would  not  look  perfectly  fair. 

The  Chairman.  Your  argument  in  reference  to  the  six  superintend- 
ents of  divisions  going  into  the  service  is  on  the  theory  that  you  would 
already  have  post-office  inspectors  in  charge  performing  the  same 
service,  and  your  recommendation  for  a  discontinuance  of  these  six 
superintendents  of  divisions  is  in  order  to  make  that  service  universal? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  merger  of  the  rural  agents,  no  one  of  whom  now 
has  any  connection  at  all  with  the  post-office  inspection  service,  but 
whose  duties  are  exclusively  with  reference  to  rural  delivery? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  These  six  men  are  employed  exclusively  with  refer- 
ence to  duty  on  rural  service,  and  if  you  will  pardon  me  I  meant  to  • 
say  that  these  six  men  would  be  put  in  traveling  work  on  special  high- 
grade  work  of  the  rural  service. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  distinction  I 
make  in  the  fact  that  there  is  already  a  practice  under  which  post-office 
inspectors  in  charge  at  a  number  of  places  are  performing  the  same 
duty  which  is  now  performed  by  the  six  superintendents  of  divisions. 

Mr.  VicKKRY.  Yes. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  And  the  discontinuance  of  the  remaining  six  divi- 
sions, covering  their  duties  and  the  six  other  post-office  inspectors  in 
charge,  would  be  merely  the  uniformity  of  that  character  of  work  i 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas  the  rural  agents  are  now  employed  exclu- 
sively upon  the  installation  of  new  rural  service  and  the  inspection  of 
existing  rural  routes,  while  their  merger  into  the  branch  of  post-office 
inspection  service  would  make  them  full-fledged  post-office  mspectors 
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for  all  purposes  of  that  corps,  and  the  committee  might  feel  (I  only 
throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion)  that  there  would  not  be  the  same  danger 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  post-office  inspection  service  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  six  of  the  highest  men  in  the  I'ural  service  that  might  follow 
from  a  transfer  of  150  into  that  service.     Do  you  catch  my  points 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Hence  I  ask  if  there  should  not  be  authority 
granted  for  the  transfer  of  the  rural  agents,  leaving  them  for  a  while 
until  the  rural  service  might  be  more  nearly  completed,  not  the  same 
work  they  are  now  performing,  but  a  discontinuance  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  rural  delivery,  on  the  score  that  there  ought  to  be  uni- 
formity of  work  with  tfie  post-office  inspectors  in  charge  and  the 
authorization  of  six  post-office  inspectors  at  either  $1,800  or  $2,000, 
whether  you  would  construe  that  has  to  be  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  those  six  men  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  would  certainly  think  so,  yes;  that  the  committee 
intended  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  think  the  committee 
mi^ht  intend,  but  in  view  of  what  you  said? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  that  with  the  Postmaster- 
General.     So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  have  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  argument,  but  there  might 
be  some  good  reasons  for  hesitating  to  put  a  bunch  of  150  people  into 
an  entirely  new  service  and  simply  leave  it  to  the  authorities  to  weed 
out  the  poorer  ones,  whereas  there  might  not  be  the  same  danger  if 
we  were  limited  to  six. 

Are  there  an\^  other  questions  bj"  members  of  the  committee  as  to 
the  post-office  inspection  service? 

(Thereupon,  at  1.35  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.15  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.15  p.  m. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  J.  VICKERY— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Vickery  desires  to  make  an  explanation  about 
one  point. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  In  talking  this  morning  there  were  so  many  things 
that  I  did  not  know  I  overlooked  one  point  that  I  believe  I  should  say 
something  about. 

The  Postmaster-General  has  estimated  for  15  inspectors  in  charge 
at  $3,000  each,  as  against  5  now  at  $3,0(X)  and  10  at  $2,500.  There 
has  never  been  any  reason  why  there  should  be  some  at  $3,000  and 
others  at  $2,500,  and  that  was  simply  a  compromise.  They  are  of  the 
same  capacity  and  of  the  same  ability,  practically  speaking,  and  they 
should  be  of  the  same  salary.  If  the  committee  gives  the  supervision 
of  rural  work  it  will  increase  their  work  to  quite  an  extent,  to  an 
extent  that  would  warrant  the  increase  of  $500  salary,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  them  should  not  be  made.  The  $3,000  salary  will  put 
them  just  where  the  superintendents  of  railway  mail  service  are,  who 
are  men  of  the  same  grade  and  always  were  of  the  same  salary  until 
their  recent  increase.    Three  thousand  dollars  will  not  overpay  them, 
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and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  be  mentioned  in  this  way, 
and  that  I  should  bring  this  to  your  attention. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  felt  it  could  not  increase  the 
remaining  ten,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  haying  them  all  at  the  same 
grade,  would  you  think  it  advisable  to  reduce  the  other  five? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  would  not  care  to  do  that  after  the  increase  had 
been  made  once.  Those  five  men  were  selected  as  the  senior  men  of 
the  force;  there  was  little  difference,  but  they  were  picked  out  after  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  as  the  men  of  the  fifteen  best  deserving  the 
increase. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  you  said  that  there  were  only  nine  actually 
emplo,yed;  where  in  the  vacancy? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  There  is  a  vacancy  at  Philadelphia;  for  disciplinary 
reasons  a  change  was  made  there,  and  the  vacancy  has  not  been  filled. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  think  the}''  should  all  receive  the  same  pay? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  would  it  do  to  put  them  all  at  $2,750? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  them.  I  think  the 
inspector  in  charge  at  Chattanooga  is  one  of  the  $3,000  men,  and  I 
believe  the  others  should  get  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  Chattanooga  inspector  is  one  of  those 
who  receives  $3,000  salary  ? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  was  understood  that  the  five  points  where 
$3,000  should  be  allowed  would  be  large  cities — Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis — how  did  you  come  to  work  in 
Chattanooga  i 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  I  had  no  such  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  to  be  the  five  principal  cities. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  not  recognize  Chattanooga  as  one  of  the  five 
principal  cities? 

The  Chairman.  Not  among  the  five  largest  cities;  no. 

Mr.  Moon.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  for  this  service.  You  han- 
dle the  south  and  southeast  from  Chattanooga? 

Mr  ViCKERY.  Yes;  it  handles  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  at  what  places  are  the  inspectors  receiving 
$3,000. 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  salaries  were  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  loca- 
tion, but  on  the  seniority  in  the  service.  The  inspectors  in  charge 
receiving  $3,0<X);  first,  the  inspector  in  charge  at  Chicago;  second,  the 
inspector  in  charge  at  Washington;  the  inspec^tor  in  charge  at  New 
Orleans;  the  inspector  in  charge  at  Boston;  trie  inspector  in  charge  at 
Chattanooga. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  the  amount  of  work  and  the  grade  of  respon- 
sibility differ  at  respective  offices? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  1  think  not.  There  should  he  the  same  amount  of 
responsibility  at  each  place,  although  the  kinds  of  work  do  differ  some- 
what. For  instance,  in  the  Western  States  the  inspector  in  charge  has 
supervision  of  men  who  have  to  carry  on  a  different  class  of  investiga- 
tions perhaps,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  the  g'rade  of  work. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  rule  did  you  follow  m  extending  this  pro- 
motion of  $500  to  those  longer  in  the  service? 
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Mr.  ViCKERY.  The  rule  that  the  men  were  all  well  qualified,  that 
they  were  all  of  practically  equal  ability,  and  that,  in  the  first  place, 
two  of  them  were  the  senior  men  in  the  service,  and  that  were  also 
veterans  of  the  civil  war,  and  one  of  them  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Spanish  war  in  addition;  so  those  were  given  the  first  places  without 

question 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  the  person  who  made  these  promotions 
acquainted  with  the  hearings  in  the  last  session  and  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  official  having  this  matter  in  charge  that  these  pro- 
motions should  take  place  in  the  five  large  cities.  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  ViGKERY.  I  recommended  the  promotions,  and  I  never  heard 
anything  to  that  effect  at  all  until  now.  Last  year,  as  you  remember, 
the  House  committee  did  not  increase  any  of  them.  The  Senate 
increased  15  of  them,  and  the}"^  compromised  and  the  conference  gave 
but  5,  and  if  there  is  any  agreement  of  that  kind  1  do  not  know  of  it. 
Mr.  Stafford.  Perhaps  I  am  in  error  in  confusing  what  was 
reported  by  the  subcommittee  and  what  was  recommended  by  the 
entire  committee  so  far  as  these  6  were  concerned.  W.e  may  have 
recommended  to  the  House  only  the  salaries  as  they  then  exist^. 

The  Chairman.  The  report  of  the  subcommittee  to  the  full  commit- 
tee last  year  provided  for  no  inspectors  in  charge  at  $8,000  per  year. 
Mr.  ViCKERY.  But  I  am  right,  am  1  not;  is  it  not  true  that  the  bill 
as  it  left  the  House  provided  for  all  of  them  at  $2,500,  and  is  it  not 
true  that  the  Senate  put  them  in  at  $3,000 — 15  of  them — and  that  then 
there  was  a  compromise  on  5  of  them  being  allowed  $8,000? 

The  Chairman.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  remember.  I  can  tell  you 
in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  bill  as  it  left  the  com- 
mittee that  we  only  provided  for  15  at  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  as  it  left  the  committee.  Then  it  went 
through  the  House  that  way. 

Mr.  ViGKERY.  I  did  not^  know,  speaking  frankly,  of  this  big  city 
arrangement. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Just  what  change  has  there  been  ?  Was  there  no 
inspector's  salary  above  $2,500? 

The  Chairman.  The  old  law  fixed  the  salaries  of  post-ofiice  inspect- 
ors in  charge  at  $2,500.  The  subcommittee  of  this  committee  rep#rted 
to  the  full  committee  a  recommendation  for  5  of  them  at  $3,000  a 
year,  and  10  of  them  at  $2,500.  The  full  committee  amended  that  so 
as  to  make  no  change  in  the  $2,500  salaries  for  all  post-office  inspectors 
in  charge.  The  Senate,  as  I  remember  it,  provicled  for  15  inspectors 
in  charge  of  divisions  at  $3,000  each,  and  5  inspectors  at  $2,500  each, 
and,  as  Mr.  Vickery  said,  the  law  fixing  5  at  $3,000  and  10  at  $2,500 
was  a  compromise  in  conference. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  fact  is,  then,  that  the  cut  to  .five  in  the  confer- 
ence committee  instead  of  reducing  anybody's  salary  resulted  in  an 
increased  salary  of  five  inspectors  to  a  greater  sum  than  any  inspector 
had  theretofore  received? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  as  I  clearly  remember  it  was  intended  that 
those  five  should  be  the  five  leading  cities  of  the  country,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  the  law  to  indicate  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  your  records  show,  Mr.  Mc(>ardy,  any  separa- 
tion of  expense  in  the  appropriation  for  salaries  of  clerks  and  laborers 
at  division  headquarters  of  the  post-office  inspectors  in  charge  from 
the  miscellaneous  expenses  or  traveling  expenses  out  of  that  single 
appropriation  if 

Mr.  McCardy.  I  supposed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  were  asked  to 
come  here  to  give  information  more  particularly  about  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Auditor's  department 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  understand  that  all  items  of  appropriations 
must  go  through  the  Auditor's  department. 

Mr.  McCardy.  And  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  you  want  to  have 
detailed  statements  of  matters  of  that  kind  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  us 
to  carry  it  in  our  mind,  and  any  questions  you  might  care  to  ask  us 
we  will  submit  to  you  in  writing,  giving  you  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  now  whether  you  have  in  your  office  any 
records  which  would  show  a  separate  item  of  expense  from  one 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  could  you  show  what  proportion  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  last  fiscal  year  out  of  the  appropriation  for  salaries  of 
clerks  and  laborers,  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  traveling  expenses, 
and  so  forth,  appertained  to  the  headquarters  of  the  chief  post-office 
inspectors  in  charge? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  that  data  here? 

Mr.  McCardy.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  supply  those  various  items  from  that 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  being,  for  the  tiscAl  year  1905, 
$100,000,  what  effect  in  the  administration  of  the  service  and  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  of  postmasters  comes  from  a  shortage  of  appropria- 
tion? I  will  explain  by  saying  that  while  the  law  fixes  the  salaries  of 
postmasters,  Congress  appropriates  such  sum  as  it  estimates  will  be 
amt4e;  but  suppose  a  less  amount  is  appropriated  than  the  law  has 
autnorized,  does  it  involve  any  difficulty  in  payment  by  the  holding  of 
the  settlement  of  their  accounts? 

Mr.  McCardy.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Kram  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Kram.  Answering  that  question,  the  item  of  compensation,  if 
it  exceeds  the  appropriation,  is  suspended  and  reported  in  the  deficiency 

The  Chairman.  But  I  speak  with  particular  reference  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  service.  If  the  appropriation  is  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  compensation  of  postmasters,  will  it  involve  such  a  suspension  of 
the  examination  of  postmasters'  accounts  as  will  necessitate  additional 
labor  and  protracted  examination,  or  will  it  onlv  amount  to  a  with- 
holding of  the  compensation  from  the  postmaster? 

Mr.  Kram.  It  results  only  in  the  withholding  of  the  compensation 
from  the  postmaster. 

The  Chairman.  1  was  told  bv  an  officer  of  the  bureau  that  unless 
Congress  appropriated  an  ample  fund  for  compensation  so  that  there 
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would  be  unquestionably  no  deficit,  that  it  involved  embarrassment  in 
the  administration  because  it  was  necessary  to  make  up  separate 
accounts,  and  it  would  require  a  suspension  of  all  of  the  examination 
of  that  individual  postmaster's  accounts  before  it  could  be  told  when 
and  how  he  would  be  paid. 

Mr.  Kram.  It  results  in  carrying  a  balance  to  the  credit  oP  the 
postmaster;  that  is  the  result  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  thing  is  true  to  reference  to  any  item 
of  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  mere  fact  that  there  is  not  enough  appropriated, 
even  although  the  law  clearly  gives  an  \idditional  sum  to  an  emplovee, 
would  not  involve  any  different  method  of  bookkeeping,  would  itf 

Mr.  Kkam.  Simply  a  suspension  of  the  credit. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  credit  would  be  carried  to  that  account? 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCardy.  The  account  would  be  audited  the  same  as  if  we  had 
the  money,  and  whenever  the  money  came  he  would  be  paid. 

Mr.  Kuam.  Yes;  it  would  involve  no  extra  amount  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Auditor's  force. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  method  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  the 
various  clerks  and  employees  in  the  post-offices  of  the  first  and  second 
class:  in  other  words,  do  you  simply  keep  the  account  as  to  the  oflice 
or  do  3^ou  keep  it  as  to  the  indiviaual  and  as  to  the  individual  offices? 

Mr.  Kkam.  Both  ways. 

The  Chairman.  What  could  be  shown  from  that  system  of  book- 
keeping in  your  department  whether  or  not  any  employee  or  clerk  in 
an  office  of  the  first  or  second  class  who  was  paid  the  same  for  a  dif- 
ferent office  from  that  for  which  he  was  designated;  in  other  words, 
could  a  clerk  be  employed  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  money- 
order  division  and  receive  the  pa}^  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
carriage  i  '  # 

Mr.  Kra>i.  Not  without  showing  that  on  the  records  of  the  office  of 
the  Auditor. 

The  Chairman.  So  3'our  system  would  clearly  demonstrate,  would 
it,  that  each  clerk  in  an  office  of  the  first  or  second  ckvss  is  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  office  of  his  individual  designation? 

Mr.  Kram.  It  would. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  instances,  as  shown  from  3'our 
records,  where  an}^  employe  in  an  office  of  the  first  or  second  class  is 
being  paid  a  salar\'  different  from  that  for  which  he  is  designated? 

Mr.  Kram.  I  do  not  recall  any.  I  have  an  impression,  however,  that 
we  have  had  instances  of  the  kmd. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  practice  whenever  you  discover  such 
an  instance? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Call  the  postmaster  down  to  explain  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  that  an  individual  is  entitled  to  pay 
to  any  office  other  than  that  for  which  he  is  designated  under  his 
appointment? 

Mr.  Kram.  Our  practice  is  to  disallow  it. 

The  Chairman.  Your  practice  is  to  disallow  it? 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  no  officer  is  being  paid  for  any  other  service 
than  that  for  which  he  is  designated? 

p  o  a-^  m 33 
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Mr.  Kram.  So  the  records  show. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  record^ 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  same  method  of  paj'ment  practiced  with  the 
railway  mail  clerks? 

Mr.  Kram.  It  is. 

The  Chaikman.  And  with  all  the  various  employees  constituting 
the  personnel  of  the  service? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  data  from  which  you  can  inform  the 
committee  how  the  appropriation  for  unusual  busiuevss  in  third  and 
fourth  class  offices  has  been  ekpended,  with  particular  reference  to 
what  proportion  of  it  has  been  expended  in  Alaska?  That  item  of 
appropriation  contains  a  proviso  that  refers  particularly  to  the  pay- 
ment from  this  fund  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Kram.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  furnish  the  committee  that  data 
from  our  records. 

The  Chairman.  Then  will  you  furnish  the  committee  with  the  data 
pertaining  to  that  item,  which  last  year  was  $50,000,  for  unusual  busi- 
ness at  third  and  fourth  class  post-offices,  stating  what  proportion  of 
it  was  for  unusual  business  in  what  we  would  call  these  States  and 
Territories,  and  what  proportion  in  Alaska,  and  all  the  items  aggre- 
gating the  total  amount  expended  if 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  the  appropriation  for  rent,  light, 
and  fuel  for  first  and  second  and  third  class  post-offices,  will  your 
records  disclose  what  proportion  of  that  appropriation,  which  last  year 
was  $2,800,000,  was  for  these  purposes  at  those  third-class  post-offices? 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  for  first-class  offices,  how  much  for 
second,  and  how  much  for  third-class  offices? 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes,  sii> 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  much  for  rent,  how  much  for  light,  and  how  much 
for  fuel? 

Mr.  McCardy.  You  want  it  for  rent,  light,  and  fuel  for  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third-class  offices? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Snapp  wants  to  know  whether  it  would  show 
the  separation  of  what  was  spent  for  rent,  what  was  spent  for  light, 
and  what  was  spent  for  fuel. 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  how  much  for  rent  at  first,  second,  and 
third  class  offices,  and  how  much  for  light  at  first,  second,  and  third 
class  offices,  and  how  much  for  fuel  at  first,  second,  and  third  class 
offices. 

Mr.  McCardy.  That  is  as  I  understand  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  not  a  lumped  allowance  made  for  all  three 
items  and  no  separate  allowance  for  each,  as  practiced  by  the  depart- 
ments? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  would  your  records  show  how  much  was  for 
rent  and  how  much  for  li^ht  and  how  much  for  fuel,  separately,  for 
the  first,  second,  and  third  class  offices? 

Mr.  Kram.  We  could  furnish  that  information  for  an  individual 
office,  but  we  do  not  keep  a  classification  except  b}'  offices. 
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The  Chairman.  The  only  way  you  could  get  that,  then,  would  be 
by  fifoinor  throu^jh  each  individual  office.  That  is  more  than  I  would 
care  to  ask  for;  but  you  can  show  how  much  was  expended  for  all  first- 
class  oflSces  and  how  much  for  all  second-class  offices  and  how  much 
for  all  third-class  offices,  can  3'ou  not^ 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes,  sir;  by  classes. 

The  Chairman.   Will  you  please  furnish  that? 

Mr.  Kram.   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  appropriation  bill  there  was  an  appro- 
priation of  $225,000  for  necessary  miscellaneous  and  incidental  items 
directly  connected  with  first  and  se<'ond  class  post-offices,  as  shown  on 
page  1!)  of  the  bill.  Will  your  records  disclose  in  any  kind  of  separate 
items  the  expenditures  from  all  that  appropriation,  or  will  it  only  show 
its  offices? 

Mr.  Kkam.  1  did  not  catch  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  of  $225,000  for  necessary  mis- 
cellaneous and  incidental  items  directly  connected  with  first  and  second 
class  post-offices? 

Mr.  Kram.   We  could  furnish  that  by  individual  offices. 

The  (lliiAiRMAN.  That  is  the  only  way? 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  data  from  which  you,  without  great 
labor  and  inconvenience,  could  indicate  what  proportion  of  that  was 
spent  for  furniture  and  what  proportion  for  cleaning,  or  any  special 
items  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Kram.  We  could  not  furnish  that  except  upon  an  examination 
of  each  individual  account. 

The  Chairman.  Then  1  will  not  ask  for  that. 

Mr.  SrAFFORi).  What  method  is  pursued  in  your  department  when 
a  clerk  or  other  official  receives  an  increase  of  salary,  so  far  as  noting 
it  or  receiving  tho  information  that  he  is  to  receive  an  increased  salary  { 

Mr.  McUakdv.  The  method,  you  say,  pursued  as  to  payment? 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  receive  a  notice  of  an  increase  of  salary? 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  receive  the  notice  that  the  man  is  sworn  in  at 
the  higher  grade,  and  the  disbursing  officer  is  notified  of  his  change  of 
class,  and  he  is  paid  according  to  that  class. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  is  the  information  brought  to  your  Department 
of  expenditures  by  those  who  are  entitled  to  a  per  diem  allowance  and 
also  to  an  allowance  for  liver}-  hire  exclusive  of  the  ordinary  per  diem 
allowance? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Through  certification  from  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  each  respective  item  or  by  months? 

Mr.  McCardy.   By  months. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  each  individuals 

Mr.  McCardy.  Each  individual;  and  he  has  got  to  furnish  a  voucher 
for  each  item  for  which  he  has  expended  money. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  those  vouchers  submitted  to  3'ou? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  dist^iction  do  you  make  in  making  payments 
from  the  items  for  substitutes  for  clerks  on  vacations  and  temporar}' 
clerk  hire  in  the  expenditure  from  those  tw-o  respective  items  if 

Mr.  Mc(/ARDY.  I  do  not  believe  1  understand  the  question. 

(The  question  was  read  b}'  the  stenographer.) 
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Mr.  Stafford.  In  offices  of  the  first  and  second  class. 

Mr.  McCardy.  1  would  ask  you  to  submit  that  question  in  writing, 
and  I  will  confer  with  our  bookkeeping  division  as  to  any  distinction 
in  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  allowances  were  made  to  postmasters  of  offices 
of  the  third  class  to  cover  cost  of  clerical  service,  what  system  was 
followed  in  making  their  pro  rata  imrrease  whenever  requisition  was 
ordered? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Give  me  that  in  writing,  please;  that  is  a  rather 
complicated  question. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  two  years  ago 
the  appropriation  carried  a  new  item  for  allowance  to  third-class  post- 
offices,  to  cover  the  cost  of  clerical  service,  to  the  amount  of  }j»750,000. 
I  seek  to  ascertain  how  that  mone}'  was  expended  to  tlie  postmasters 
in  that  class  and  what  method  3'our  office  followed  in  its  expenditure. 

Mr.  McCakdy.  Let  me  have  that  and  I  will  produce  the  informa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  That  allowance  was  to  postmasters;  it  was  not  to 
clerks. 

Mr.  McCardy.   It  ^'as  an  allowance  to  postmasters  for  clerk  hire. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  tind  out  whether  or  not  that  allowance 
being  to  postmasters  would  not  come  up  as  a  part  of  your  system  of 
accounting  against  the  accounts  of  the  postmasters. 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  are  notified  of  the  allowance  that  is  made  to  the 
dilferent  postmasters  by  the  salary  and  allowance  division,  and  on  that 
we  act.  As  to  the  distribution  of  it,  as  to  how  much  I  can  not  answer 
that  here. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  was  only  seeking  for  the  s3\stem.  If  the  Auditor 
is  not  in  a  position  to  give  il  I  do  not  know  that  the  (juastion  is  of  such 
urgency  that  he  should  go  to  great  research  in  order  to  furnish  us 
with  the  information.  1  thought  he  would  have  it  at  his  conunand  here. 
1  thought  he  could  tell  us,  generally,  about  the  system. 

Mr.  McCardy.  It  is  handled  through  the  salary  and  allowance  divi- 
sion of  the  Post-office  Department. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  allowance  is  made  from  that 
branch  of  the  service  and  your  office  is  notified  of  the  allowance? 

Mr.  McCardy.  J^^xacth'. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  respec- 
tive third-class  postmasters  you  take  into  account  the  authorization  of 
these  specific  allowances  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  tlie  explanation,  is  it  not  i 

Mr.  McCardy.  Is  that  what  you  are  driving  at? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Not  what  1  was  driving  at. 

Upon  rtMiuest  of  Mr.  Stafford  the  stenographer  read  the  pending 
question,  as  follows: 

When  allowancej*  were  made  to  the  poetniastere  of  otticcs  of  the  third  class  to  cover 
cost  of  the  clerical  service,  what  system  was  followed  in  making  their  pro  rata  increa«? 
whenever  requisition  was  ordered? 

Mr.  McCardy.  That  has  been  explained;  1  did  not  exactly  know^ 
what  you  meant  by  pro  rata. 

Mr."  Stafford.  If  you  had  the  item  here  which  segregates  them  in 
pro  rata  allowance,  of  course  the  question  might  have  been  more 
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intelligible  and  it  should  have  included  a  fuller  and  more  detailed 
statement  to  embrace  all  particulars  as  to  expenditure^  so  that  you 
fully  grasp  the  import  of  the  question. 

The  Chairmak.  I  would  like  to  inquire,  Mr.  McCardy,  if  your 
records  will  show  what  expenditures  made  from  the  appropriation  of 
$*275,000  for  rental  or  purchase  of  canceling  machines  were  for  rent, 
and  what  proportion  for  purchase. 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir.  That  item  was  not  kept  separate  for  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  this. 

The  Chairman.  1905? 

Mr.  McCardy.  For  1905  we  have  it  separate. 

The  Chairman.  What  the  expenditure  was  from  that  appropria- 
tion for  rental  and  what  for  purenase  and  what  for  cost  of  power  and 
repairs. 

In  the  item  appropriating  $350,000  for  mail  bags,  cord  fasteners, 
label  cases,  and  labor  artd  material  necessary  for  repairing  equipment, 
and  for  incidental  expenses  pertaining  thereto  under  the  Second  Assist- 
ant's office,  can  you  inform  the  committee,  from  your  records  of  the 
items  of  expenditure  for  mail  bags,  what  was  spent  for  that,  and  what 
was  spent  for  cord  fasteners  and  what  for  label  cases  and  what  for 
labor  out  of  that  ap]>ropriation  i 

Mr.  McCardy.  Will  you  recall  those  items  again,  please? 

The  Chairman.  What  I  seek  to  know  is  whether  you  can  show  from 
your  records  the  various  expenditures  in  this  appropriation,  covering 
the  specific  things  indicated,  namel}':  Mail  bags,  cord  fasteners,  label 
cases,  labor,  and  material  necessary  for  repairing  equipment  and  for 
incidental  expenses. 

Mr.  Kram.  1  believe  we  can  furnish  several  of  those  items,  but  not 
all. 

The  Chairman.  Will  j^ou  furnish  what  your  records  show  without 
going  into  minui-e  detail?  If  there  is  a  separate  record  kept  of  the 
cost  for  mail  bags,  and  for  cord  fasteners,  and  so  forth,  please  furnish 
that. 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  $45,000 
appropriation  for  mail  locks  and  keys,  diaiuvS,  tools,  and  machinery,  and 
labor  and  material  necessary  for  repairing  same  and  incidental  expenses; 
in  other  words,  whatever  your  records  show  of  the  separate  accounts 
in  which  you  keep  that  expenditure,  please  furnish  the  committee 
with  it. 

Mr.  Kram.  We  keep  those  items  separated  just  as  far  as  they  are 
furnished  to  us,  and  in  some  instances  there  is  no  separation  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  What  I  am  seeking  to  ascertain  is  in  what 
detail  these  various  items  arc  really  kept  on  the  books:  in  the  case  of 
this  item  Jf85(),00O,  I  wondered  if  you  can  tell  from  your  books  what 
proportion  of  it  is  expended  for  one  of  four  different  things  enumer- 
atea  in  the  item  it<elf. 

Mr  Staffokd.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Pacific  railroads  do  not 
receive  pay  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail  from  the  general  item  for 
inland  mail  transportation,  and  if  so,  if  I  am  right,  from  what  item  do 
they  receive  their  compensation? 

Mr.  Kuam.  That  is  a  hard  question. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  wlierein  does  it  differ  from  the  pay  accorded 
to  railroads  in  general? 
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Mr.  Kram.  I  think  the  Auditor  will  have  to  submit  bi^  answer  to 
that  question  in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  Pacific  railroads. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  Book  of  Estimate.s,  referring  to  this  item,  use-s 
the  words  ''Pacific  railroads.''  I  am  seeking  to  find  out  why  this  item 
(referring  to  the  sum  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  which  has  been  referred 
to)  is  not  included  in  the  pay  for  inland  transportation  by  railtoad 
routes— this  general  item  for  inland  mail  transportation. 

Mr.  Snapp.  It  is  not  paid;  it  is  only  certified  to  the  Treasury,  and 
they  are  given  credit  for  it  against  the  Government. 

Mr.  Kram.  It  is  a  bond-aided  rotuj  and  the  account  is  certified  to  the 
Treasur}^  and  neither  comes  in  nor  goes  out,  as  has  been  stated. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  this  Centml  Pacific  Railroad  Company  receive 
an}^  pay  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail  or  any  credit  for  the  same,  and 
what  debit  is  charged  up  for  this  carriage? 

Mr.  Kram.  We  will  submit  to  you  an  answer  in  writing  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And,  further,  whether  there  are  any  railroads  w  hich 
are  credited  for  their  carriage  of  mail  against  any  other  indebtedness 
similar  to  that  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Did  vou  answer  whether  there  were  any  roads? 

Mr.  McCardy.  There  are  no  roads,  but  we  will  make  a  specific 
answer  to  that.  1  thought  that  was  a  continuation  of  the  other 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  this  commit- 
tee the  wa}'  in  which  the  accounts  are  kept  for  the  disbursement  of 
what  is  known  as  the  milway  mail  pa}',  the  compensation  to  railroads 
for  the  carrying  of  the  mail  I 

Mr.  Mc£)akdy.  I  will  explain  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  roads  file  accounts  and  are  those  accoimts 
examined  by  an}-  ofiicers  before  they  come  to  your  office  for  audit,  or 
are  all  tho.se  examinations  made  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  psige  are  you  on? 

The  Chairman.  Page  27, "'  Riiilway  mail  pay."  I  am  seeking  to  have 
an  explanation  of  the  method  of  the  accounting  and  the  disbursements 
of  the  large  appropriations  for  the  railway  mail  pay. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  1  wish  you  would  carry  that  out  step  by  step.  1 
would  like  to  know  where  the  Auditors  oflSce  first  receives  notice  of 
an  indebtedness,  and  how  it  pays  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  have  asked  for,  to  show^  how  their 
accounts  appear  on  the  books  step  by  step  for  the  purpose  of  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  railway  mail  pay. 

Mr.  McCakdy.  The  authorities  once  in  four  ye^rs  weigh  the  mails 
on  the  various  divisions  of  the  railway  mail  service  of  the  United 
States.  The  weights  as  they  are  disclosed  i>i  the  basis  of  payment  for 
the  next  four  3'ears,  and  they  are  paid  by  the  mile  for  the  mail  carried. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  Just  there  for  a  moment.  Are  the  figures  for  the 
weight  of  the  mail  in  the  possession  of  both  the  Auditor  and  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General? 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  that  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
The  weights  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

The  Chairman.  The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Generar? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  certify  to  our  office  each  month 
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the  amounts  due  by  the  iDformation  ascertained  by  that  weighing 
process,  once  in  four  years,  the  amount  due  to  each  carrier.  Our 
office  does  not  have  the  information  that  you  ask  about;  we  do  not 
know  that  that  is  so;  we  simph'  take  the  statement  that  thej^  make. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  You  have  no  check  on  that? 

Mr.  McCardy.  W8  have  no  check  on  tliat,  and  the  Auditor's  Office 
for  several  years  past  has  brought  that  to  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties. We  have  not  that  information,  but  we  simply  pay  on  the  state- 
ments made.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  payment  after  that  certifica- 
tion has  been  made  to  our  office  is  that  of  any  other  ordinar}^  account 
in  due  course. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  the  first  information  which 
the  Auditor's  Office  receives  of  a  charge  on  the.  part  of  the  railroad 
company  is  information  from  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
as  to  the  weights  which  they  have  ascertained  over  the  various  roads. 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir.* 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  first  information? 

Mr.  McCardy.  That  is  the  first  information. 

Mr.  Kram.   We  do  not  get  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  the  first  information? 

Mr.  Kram.  The  first  information  we  get  is,  as  the  Auditor  stated, 
an  order  signed  by  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  authoriz- 
ing the  pa3'ment  of  a  certain  amount  to  the  railroad  for  service  for  a 
certain  time,  less  tines  and  deductions,  whatever  he  may  charge  up 
against  that  service,  and  from  that  entry  made  on  the  books  of  the 
Auditor  the  report  is  made  up. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  so  far  as  the  system  of  payment  to  the  rail- 
roads for  carrying  the  mail  is  concerned,  it  would  not  differ  if  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  sent  that  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  would  it? 

Mr.  Kram.   It  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you,  as  a  matter  of  course,  follow  exactly  the 
recommendation  of  the  Second  Assistant  in  the  paj^ment? 

Mr.  McCardy.  W^e  have  no  other  information  than  that  which  he 
furnishes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  when  you  receive  from  the  Second  Assist- 
ant a  certification  that  so  much  money  is  due  a  certain  road  for  a  spe- 
cific route,  what  do  you  do?     Do  you  enter  that  on  any  book? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Oh,  yes;  we  enter  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  a  separate  accounting  system  by  rail- 
roads or  by  railroad  routes? 

Mr.  McCardy.  By  both. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  sav,  3'^ou  keep  an  entry  for  each  railroad 
and  then  an  itemized  entry  of  the  routes  making  up  that  road? 

Mr.  McCardy.  lie  certifies  all  that;  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
for  instance,  there  may  be  a  thousand  routes 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  a  separate  entry  for  each  of  the 
routes? 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  your  books  would  show,  for  instance, 
your  account  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  the  various 
routes  under  that  company  ? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairmax.  And  whenever  you  receive  a  notification  from  the 
Second  Assistant  that  a  certain  amount  is  due  any  specific  railroad^ 
you  mai(e  that  entry  on  your  books? 

Mr.  McCardy.  t'es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  what  do  you  do  nejjt* 

Mr.  McCardy.  Put  the  machinery  in  motion  to  pay  it. 

The  Chairman.   What  is  that  machinery?     What  do  you  do? 

Mr.  McCardy.  That  goes  to  the  pay  division  of  our  Department, 
and  there  are  clerks  there  who  have  charge  of  that  particular  part  of 
the  pay -division  office.  That  clerk  makes  up  an  account,  a  statement, 
using  that  Second  As>istant^s  report  to  us  as  a  basis,  he  makes  up  a 
report,  and  it  is  then  sent  to  the  finance  division  of  the  Thiixi  Assist- 
ant's office  for  them  to  draw  a  warrant  in  payment  thereof. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  What,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  the  pay  division  do? 

Mr.  McCardy.  The  pay  division  keeps  the  accounts  of  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  business. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  It  does  not  audit  in  any  sense,  it  merely  enters  it? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes;  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  W^hat  does  it  do? 

Mr.  McCardy.  It  sees  that  it  has  not  been  heretofore  paid,  and  sees 
that  the  calculations  are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  calculations?  In  what  form  does  a  certifica- 
tion from  the  Second  Assistant  first  reach  your  office?  Does  it  reach 
it  with  the  calculation  of  ^various  items  that  can  be  revised  or  examined 
and  verified  by  you,  or  is  it  just  a  total  sum? 

Mr.  Kram.  The  certification  shows  the  number  of  miles  over  which 
the  mail  has  been  carried  and  the  contract  rate  per  mile,  and  notes  the 
fines  or  deductions  for  failure  to  perform  the  service  for  any  reason, 
and  the  calculations  on  that  report  are  made  bv  the  Auditor  and  entered 
by  the  clerks  in  charge  of  that  work  in  their  books;  and  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  that  account  kept  in  our  office,  from  the  certifications  of  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  that  the  report,  or  statement,  as 
we  call  it,  is  made  up;  and  the  statement  contains  the  information  that 
a  particular  road  has  performed  the  service  of  carrying  the  mail  on 
such  a  route  number  and  is  entitled  to  so  much  pav.  The  report  does 
not  give  the  number  of  miles  or  the  rate  i)er  mile,  but  it  is  on  that 
report  coimtersigned  by  the  Auditor  certifying  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  calculation  only  that  the  warrant  is  drawn  by  the  financial  divi- 
sion of  the  Post-Office  Department  and  countersigned  by  the  Third 
Assistant,  then  returned  to  the  office  of  the  Auditor  for  his  signature, 
and  from  there  it  is  sent  to  the  Treasury  for  counter  signature. 

The  Chairman.  When  that  statement  first  reaches  you  from  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  does  the  statement  itself  on  the 
paper  that  is  tirst  delivered  to  you  from  his  office  show  the  calculations 
of  the  total  sum  that  is  due  upon  those  calculations? 

Mr.  Kram.  They  do  not.     They  simply  give  the 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  calculations  are  reallv  made  in  vour 
office? 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  the  statements  furnished  by  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-Cieneral,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  give? 

Mr.  Kram.  The  route  number,  the  number  of  miles  in  the  route, 
and  the  rate  of  pay  per  ipile,  the  fines  and  the  deductions,  and  average 
daily  weight. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  All  that  you  have  to  do,  which  could  readily  be  done 
by  the  Second  Assistant,  is  to  go  through  a  multiplication  process  ? 

Mr.  MdCARDY.  That  is  all,  sir. 

They  furnish  the  data  and  we  make  the  bill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  make  the  multiplication  only  ? 

Mr.  McCardt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MtTRDOCK.  The  pay  division  multiplies? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes;  and  records  it. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  And  what  does  the  finance  division  do? 

Mr.  McCardy.  They  draw  the  checks. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Suppose  the  Second  Assistant  certified  the  weight 
and  the  rate  of  pay  per  ton  mile.  How  would  that  change  it?  It 
would  simply  give  you  a  little  more  calculation  ?- 

Mr.  Kram.  And  additional  multiplication. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  would  still  be  multiplication? 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  nothing  more? 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  would  not  know  whether  that  weight  was  cor- 
rect or  not;  we  would  be  taking  it  on  faith. 

Mr.  Gardner.  There  could  be  no  remedy,  then,  unless  the  weights 
were  filed  in  your  oflSce  immediately  after  each  weighing? 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  would  not  provide  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Gardner.  1  know  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  only  remedy  would  be  to  have  cooperation  between 
the  Auditor's  Department  and  the  Post-Office  Department  in  taking 
the  weight. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  would  be  my  next  question 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  have  no  nieansof  verifying  the  present  weights. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  the  present  method  could  not  be  improved  upon 
unless  there  was  cooperation  with  the  Auditor's  department  or  the 
method  of  verifying  tne  weights  was  improved  in  some  way  ? 

Mr.  McCardy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Could  you  suggest  a  system  whereby  there  could 
be  some  check  on  the  returns  as  contained  in  the  certificate  furnished 
b}'^  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  as  to  the  amount  of  mail 
that  is  carried  and  the  rate  they  should  receive  for  the  carriage  on  the 
respective  roads? 

Mr.  McCardv.  The  only  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  reweigh  the 
mail,  follow  up  the  same  process  as  is  now  followed,  and  we  have  not 
the  facilities  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Could  there  be  a  system  devised  whereby  any  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  railway  service  could  certify  during  the 
weighing  period— or  any  other  official— to  your  department  as  to  the 
amount  ot  mail  carried  during  the  respective  periods,  so  you  would 
have  the  information  also  as  to  which  was  the  basis  for  the  pay  to  the 
respective  railroads  ? 

Mr.  McCardy.  The  weighing  of  the  mail  every  four  years  is  the 
basis  of  the  whole  business  and  any  recertification  as  to  that  weight 
would  be  for  future  service  onl\\ 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  understand  it,  in  your  office  vou  have  no  returns 
whatsoever  as  to  the  amount  of  mail  that  is  returned  to  the  Department 
as  being  the  basis  for  the  pay  to  railroads  during  the  four  years  fol- 
lowing the  weighing  period? 
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Mr.  McCardy.  We  are  notified  of  the  average  daily  weight,  but  not 
the  weiffht  for  each  day. 

Mr.  bNAPP.  That  could  be  easily  remedied  by  having  all  these  train 
weight  cards  made  in  duplicates 

Mr.  Hedge.   What  advantage  would  there  be  in  that?    . 

Mr.  Snapp.  Filing  one  with  the  Auditor  and  one  with  the  Post- 
Office  Department. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  give  two  ditferent  people  a  chance  to  make 
calculations,  and  one  would  be  a  check  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  the  point  of  my  inquirv,  whether  that  svs- 
tem  would  not  be  a  check,  and  whether  they  would  be  obliged  to  accept 
the  statement  of  one  office  alone  and  be  a  check  to  cover  errors. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  weights,  when  taken  originally  by  the  force 
and  weight  cards  are  made  out,  were  filed  with  your  office  in  duplicate, 
and  your  office  should  make  the  calculations,  would  you  require  an 
additional  force  to  carr}'  on  those  calculations,  or  could  3'ou  make  those 
calculations  without  any  increase  of  force? 

Mr.  McCardy.  I  don't  think  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  What  increase  of  force  would  be  necessary  to  per- 
form that  labor? 

Mr.  McCardy.  It  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  answer  that  at  the 
present  time,  not  knowing 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  it  having  been  a  matter  of  controversy 
for  two  or  three  j^ears  or  more  in  reference  to  the  record  of  these 
weights? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  3'our  idea  of  any  additional  system 
so  as  to  bring  you  those  weights? 

Mr.  McCardy.  The  facts  are  that  we  are  paying  out  a  large  amount 
of  money  for  this  service  on  information  furnished,  which  information 
we  have  no  means  of  verifying,  and  if  these  duplicates  were  furnished 
us  it  would  require  about  as  many  people  additional  in  our  office  as 
are  now  required  in  the  Second  Assistant's  office  to  make  the  calcula- 
tions that  are  there  made,  that  are  furnished. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an}- information  about  how  many  there  are? 

Mr.  McCardy.  At  present  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  information  was  furnished  in  duplicate, 
the  originals  to  the  Second  Assistatit's  office  and  the  duplicate  to  your 
office,  and  both  offices  would  make  calculations  as  the  basis  of  this  pay, 
would  not  thovse  calculations  of  those  two  offices  be  a  check  one  against 
the  other  and  a  better  system  on  which  to  base  this  pay  ? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Undoubtedly  it  would  tend  to  shut  out  the  possi- 
bility of  error  and  anything  else  that  might  crop  in. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Do  you  keep  any  account  of  the  contract  period  from 
one  weighing  period  to  another? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Then  that  check  would  only  be  important  in  the  first 
order  given  after  weighing,  would  it  -in  this  sense — the  first  certificate 
sent  in  to  you  certifies  the  amount  due,  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  weight, 
mileage,  and  so  on;  if  the  next  certificate  difiered,  that  would  be  asug- 
gestion  of  error,  wo!ild  it  not? 

Mr.  McCardy.  It  would. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  second,  or  third. 
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or  fourth  would  differ  from  the  tireit,  weuld  you  not  go  back  and  com- 
pare them;  do  you  not  practice  that  safeguard  against  error  now? 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  inquire  now  if  there  is  an}^  difference  in  the 
payment;  if  there  is  an  increase  we  want  to  know  why,  and  if  there  is 
a  decrease  we  want  to  know  why. 

Mr.  Gardner.  So  the  only  time  an  error  is  liable  to  creep  in  at  all 
is  imder  the  first  certification  on  each  contract? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Practically. 

Mr.  Oardner.  After  that  you  detect  that? 

Mr.  Mc:Cardy.  Practically. 

Mr.  Snapp.  Do  you  know  of  anv  instance'where  the  amount  has 
been  increased  at  any  period  after  the  weighing^ 

Mr.  McCardy.  1  do  not  think  I  recall  any  just  yet. 

Mr.  Snapp.  As  I  understand  it  there  might  be  an  increase,  but  not 
an  increase  under  the  law.  Sometimes  decreases  by  reason  of  discon- 
tinuance of  the  maiJs. 

McCardy.  Or  changing  the  route  of  the  mails. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  that  informalion? 

Mr.  McUardy.  The  Second  Assistant  furnishes  us  with  an  order  to 
that  effect;  a  copy  of  an  order  that  the  mail  has  been  ordered  on  such 
a  route. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  all  that  your  office  does  with  -reference  to 
this  outlay  is  merely  to  make  some  extensions  of  the  calculations  which 
the  Second  Assistant  has  began  ? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  put  the  machinery  in  motion  to 
pay  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  machinery  is  simply  a  formal  matter  of  book- 
keeping, is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  no  sense  a  check? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Only  to  the  extent  that  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence between  the  present  payment  and  the  last  payment  we  want  to 
know  why. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  make  your  inquiry  as  to  why? 

Mr.  McCaudy.  At  the  Second  Assistant's  otHce. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  method  of  your  appropriation  for  foreign 
mail  service  of  the  same  character? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Generally,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  depend  on  the  Second  Assistant's  office 
for  that  ? 

Mr.  McCardy.  That  is  all.  In  that  case  they  furnished  us  the 
weights. 

The  Chairman.  Who  furnishes  you  the  weights? 

Mr.  McCardy.  The  administration  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Second  Assistant's  office^ 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  S3stem  are  the  weights  furnished? 

Mr.  McCardy.  The  postma.'^ter  at  New  York  and  certain  other  postal 
union  stations  may  furnish  us  with  the  weights  of  the  mails  going  out 
on  each  steamer. " 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  make  the  calculations  on  those 
weights  ? 

\Ir.  McCardy.  Yes  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  your  method  of  procedure  in  regard  to  the 
accounting  of  the  star-route  service? 

Mr.  McCardy.  It  is  practicall}^  the  same  operation,  going  through 
the  Second  Assistant's  office. 

The  Chairman.  The  star- route  service  is  entirely  a  contract  service? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  j'ou  advised  in  any  way  concerning  the  terms  of 
those  respective  contracts  ? 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  have  the  contracts. 

The  Chairbian.  You  have  the  contracts.  Are  those  contracts  exam- 
ined by  you  in  making  your  accounting  for  the  disbursement  of  the 
fund? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  practice  with  reference  to  the  accounting 
of  the  star-route  service  is  not  tlie  same  as  with  the  niilroad  service? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Well,  as  to  the  payment  it  is  the  same,  but  we  have 
the  contracts  themselves,  and  we  know  what  ought  to  bo  paid. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  practice  with  reference  to  the  account- 
ing of  the  expenditure  for  the  electric  and  cable  car  service?  That  is 
also  a  contract  service.     Do  you  have  the  contracts? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  those. 

The  CHA^RMAN.  And  your  calculations  are  made  after  a  minute 
examination  of  the  terms  of  the  contracts? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  also  with  respect  to  the  expenditure 
for  post-office  cars  ? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  data  concerning  the  basis  of  that 
payment? 

Mr.  McCardy.  For  the  postal  cars  it  is  fixed  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  fixed  by  law  acx'ording  to  the  length  of  the  car 
and  the  mileage? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  3X)ur  data  with  reference  to  the 
post-office  cars? 

Mr.  McCardy.  From  the  second  assistant. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way?  Does  he  give  it  to  you  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  in  one  letter,  or  are  you  furnished  that  information 
at  ditferent  times? 

Mr.  Kram.   By  Quarters,  on  certification. 

Mr.  McCardy.   He  certifies  that  by  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  calculations  made  in  each  individual  case, 
or  do  you  just  pass  upon  the  certifications  from  the  Second  Assistant's 
office? 

Mr.  McCardy.  The  certification  only. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  verify  his  calculations? 

Mr.  Kram.  No,  sir.  We  have  nothing  on  which  to  base  the  verifi- 
cation. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  that  you  have  the  information  as 
to  the  length  of  the  cars  and  the  routes.  I  may  have  misunderstood 
you,  but  1  understood  that  they  certified  that  information  to  a^ou  every 
quarter. 

Mr.  Kram.  In  that  instjince  the^'  certify  the  amount  only. 

The  Chairman.   What  amount- -the  amount  that  is  due? 
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Mr.  Kram.  Yes;  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  anything  necensary  to  put  the  machin- 
ery in  motion,  as  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Kram.  We  bimply  allow  the  credit. 

The  Chairman.  Allow  the  credit? 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  no  calculation  at  all,  then? 

Mr.  Kram.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Then  do  you  regard  it  that  you  are  auditing  the 
accounts  of  the  railway  mail  pay  i 

Mr.  McCardy.  Strictly  speaking,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  railway  postal 
cars? 

Mr.  MoCardy.  Answering  your  question,  I  would  sa}",  no,  sir;  we 
are  simply  keeping  those  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  auditing  the  accounts  of  star-route  service 
where  you  have  the  contracts  and  examine  ihem? 

Mr.  McCardy.  In  a  better  manner  than  we  do  the  othei-s,  because 
we  have  the  contracts  there:  we  have  some  data  to  go  by. 

Mr.  Hedge.  What  information  do  you  have  that  the  star-route  man 
is  keeping  his  contract? 

Mr.  McCardy.  The  certificate  of  the  postmaster  at  either  end  of 
the  line  that  he  has  rendered  service  during  the  month,  or  during  the 
(juarter,  as  it  may  be.  The  postmasters  do  not  always  furnish  that 
information  as  promptl}'  as  thev  should,  and  that  causes  us  delav  some- 
times in  paying  those  men.     The  postal  laws  and  regulations 

Mr.  Hedge.   What  check  have  you  on  the  postmaster? 

Mr.  McCardy.  As  to  what  if 

Mr.  Hedge.  When  he  makes  a  statement  that  John  Smith  has  done 
such  and  such  service  in  the  last  month  or  the  last  quarter,  what  check 
have  you  on  him^ 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  haven't  any;  we  have  to  take  that  on  faith. 

Mr.  Heik;e.  So,  after  all,  you  have  to  believe  somebody? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CuAiKMAX.  What  is  the  practice  of  your  office  with  reference 
to  the  accounting  of  the  disbursements  under  the  Third  Assistant  in  the 
manufacture  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper,  and  matters  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Kkam.  That  opens  a  big  subject,  and  I  do  not  feel,  with  the 
limited  experience  that  I  have  had  in  that  work,  that  I  could  give  you 
u  full  answer  to  the  question.  The  chief  of  the  bookkeeping  division 
has  had  that  up  with  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Cieneral  and 
various  items 

The  Chairman.  Contracts  are  entered  into  through  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  for  example,  to  manufacture  stamps 
and  stamped  paper,  and  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers.  Where 
are  those  contnicts  kepti! 

Mr.  Kkam.   In  the  Third  Assistant's  office. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  the  contmcts,  or  copies  of  them,  kept 
in  vour  office^ 

Air.  Kram.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  contractors  are  paid  under  the  terms  of  the 
contracts.  Who  pays  them?  Are  they  paid  upon  warrants  by  the 
Third  Assistant? 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes. 
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Tlic  Chairman.   What  data  is  there  on  that  in  the  Auditor's  offieo? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Right  there,  on  that  particular  point;  there  is  a  con- 
cern over  at  liridj/eport,  Conn.,  I  think,  that  manufactures  stamped 
envelopes  and  newspaper  wmppers  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  (tov- 
ernnient  has  an  employee  there  that  counts  them  up  and  sees  that  they 
are  shipped  out  to  the  various  postmasters.  We  wanted  some  evi- 
dence last  summer  that  that  contractor  had  orders  from  the  Third 
Assistant  to  print  so  man}'  million  p.)stal  cards  and  so  many  million 
stamped  envelopes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  1  wanted  to  see  those 
orders,  just  for  one  month's  bills,  and  see  what  disposition  was  made 
of  the  product  and  how  he  accounted  for  it,  and  before  allowing  the 
bill  of  some  eighty  odd  thousand  dollars  we  required  that  the  written 
orders  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  be  produced  there, 
and  they  were  produced.  For  that  month's  lAisiness  those  written 
orders  were  sent  to  us  by  express,  and  we  had  something  like  140 
pounds  of  those  orders.  Well,  we  saw  the  orders.  We  didn't  go 
through  all  those.  But  that  proceeding  would  have  to  be  gone 
through. 

That  proceeding  would  have  to  be  gone  through  every  month,  and 
those  orders  examined  severally  and  separate!}-  and  the  additions  and 
multiplications,  and  so  on,  all  gone  over  in  order  to  satisfy  us  that  the}' 
were  correct — that  is,  in  order  to  make  a  complete  check,  and  we  have 
not  the  force  to  do  that.  I  called  it  just  one  month's  bills  to  determine 
that  fact. 

The  ("hairman.  As  to  that  product,  that  product  is  not  shipped  from 
that  manufacturer  to  a  central  office  here,  but  is  shipped  from  that 
manufacturer  to  various  post-offices  throughout  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  are  then  notified  to  charge  the  postmasters  with 
the  amount  of  the  shipment,  and  that  is  the  way  that  disbursement  is 
made.  I  did  that  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  information  as  to  how 
that  part  o'f  the  business  was  done. 

The  CriAiRMAN.  Do  you  inaugurate  through  whnt  you  call  your 
machinery  for  the  payment  of  the  manufacturers  for  their  work  in 
manufacturing  this  stamped  paper,  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers, 
and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  McCardy.  That  data  comes  to  the  Third  Assist^mt's  office. 

The  Chairman.  For  example,  the  Third  Assistant  is  authorized  to 
make  a  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper. 
After  that  contract  is  entered  into  the  manufacturer  receives  orders 
for  the  manufacture  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper  under  that  contract 
and  the  stamps  and  stamped  paper  are  distributed  upon  requisition 
by  postmasters  over  the  country.  Finally  he  n)akes  an  account  against 
somebody  under  the  terms  of  this  contract  for  manufacturing  them^ 

Mr.  McCardy.  He  renders  the  })ill. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  first  information  your  office  has  that 
any  such  charge  is  to  be  made  against  this  appropriation!' 

Mr.  McCardy.  That  bill  of  that  contractor  coming  through  the 
Third  Assistant's  office  with  his  *'0.  K."  as  to  its  correctness. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  what  do  you  do  when  you  get  that  bill: 
do  you  enter  it  on  the  books  ^ 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  enter  it  up  and  charge  it  up  against  the  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  purpose,  and  then  your  machinery  is  set  to 
work,  jis  you  call  it,  grinding  out  this  order  which  makes  the  payn)ent^ 
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Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  evidence  have  you  in  your  office  concerning 
the  terms  of  that  contracts 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  examine  these 
several  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper, 
and  when  the  bill  comes  in  you  compare  the  bill  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract  and  then,  so  far  as  the  contmct  is  concerned,  you  can  not  tell 
whether  the  bill  is  correct  or  not,  can  you,  because  you  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  orders? 

Mr.  McCardy.  That  is  just  the  point  that  I  brought  up  a  moment  ago. 
We  do  not  know  for  the  last  month.  For  instance,  we  have  not  seen 
the  orders  of  the'Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  vhich  he  issued 
for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  for  the  last  month.  I  wanted  to  see 
them  for  one  month,  and  ordered  them 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  month  you  did  that? 

Mr.  Mc<Jardy.  That  is  the  only  month;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  paid— as  a  matter  of  fact,  have 
allowed — the  bills  of  these  manufacturers  entirely  upon  the  order  of 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General? 

Mr.  McCardy.  On  the  approval  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  and  a  certificate  attached  thereto  of  the  storekeeper  in  charge, 
you  might  call  him,  at  the  manufacturer's  office  that  he,  the  store- 
keeper, has  received  those  supplies  and  has  distributed  them  to  the 
various  post-offices. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  postmaster  makes  a  requisition  for  stamps 
or  stamped  paper,  is  your  office  notified  of  such  requisition  having 
been  honored  in  order  that  you  can  charge  the  postmaster's  account? 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  are  not  notified  until  the  stutf  is  shipped  to 
him,  then  we  charge  hirti. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  charge  him? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Then  we  charge  him;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  get  information 
from  the  manufacturing  point  that  such  and  such  stamps  have  been 
furnu^ihed  to  the  different  postmasters? 

Mr.  Mc(3ahdy.  Have  been  sent  to  him.  We  have  no  receipt  from 
him,  however,  that  he  received  those  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Then  when  you  ordered  that  individual  postmaster's 
account  you  charge  him  with  those  stamps? 

Mr.  Mc(3ardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  stamped  paper? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes;  but  we  haven't  any  acknowledgment  from  him 
that  he  received  those  goods—  thojse  supplies — until  his  quarterly  report 
comes  in. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  if  there  was  any  attempt  made  through  collu- 
sion by  the  clerk  at  the  point  of  the  manufacture  with  any  other  indi- 
vidual connected  with  the  Department  it  would  sooner  or  later  be 
discovered,  because  the  postmaster  is  charged  with  the  full  amount  of 
the  respective  order? 

Mr.  McCardy.  He  would  say  he  did  not  get  the  goods. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  a  system  which 
might  be  elaborated  upon  whereb}'  an  order  would  be  dispatched  to 
these  respective  manufacturers  to  have  that  order  in  triplicate,  and 
you  furnished   with  one,  and  then  have  the   local  postmaster  who 
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receives  them  acknowledge  to  you  direct  whether  it  has  been  so  fur- 
nished,  because  that  is  ultimately   carried  out  by   the  postmaster 
acknowledging  that  he  has  received  the  cards  when  he  acknowledges 
that  he  is  indebted  to  that  man. 
Mr.  McCardy.  Under  the  present  system  the  simple  receipt  of  the 

¥5stmaster  that  he  receives  the  stuff  as  soon  as  it  arrives  at  his  oflSce. 
hat  would  be  an  improvement,  that  we  would  suggest,  and  the  only 
one  under  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  at  present  there  is  check  which  ultimately  has 
effect. 

Mr.  McCardy.  It  will  work  itself  out. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Suppose  there  is  collusion  between  postmasters;  sup- 
pose a  man  at  rjridfgeport  is  dishonest,  and  suppose  a  man  at  Podunk 
IS  dishonest;  what  check  would  you  have  then? 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  have  not  had  exactlj-  that  kind  of  a  case;  we 
would  have  to  tackle  that  when  we  got  to  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  not  the  postmaster  at  Podunk  be  chargeable 
with  the  value  of  the.se  articles,  so  that  there  would  not  be  any  possi- 
bility of  the  Government  losing  anything  i 

Mr.  Heixi;k.  Not  if  there  was  collusion. 

Mr.  McCardy.  He  is  charged  with  them  when  the  order  went  to 
the  oflSce  of  the  Third  Assintant  Postmaster-General. 

Mr. .  Stafford.  Isn't  the  postmaster's  account  audited  from  the 
amount  of  this  order? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  Without  any  respect  to  the  collusion  whatever,  is 
there,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  office  a  total  showing  the  amount  of 
goods  received  b}^  the  storekeeper  and  the  amount  of  goods  equally 
received  b}'  the  postmaster? 

Mr,  McCardy.  There  is;  the  Third  Assistant  keeps  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCardy,  what  is  your  practice  in  auditing 
the  expenditures  under  the  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies in  the  Department?  Where  do  3'Ou  get  your  information  as  to 
the  purchases  and  authority  for  the  purchases,  and  who  renders  the 
bill  to  you  which  you  finalW  allow? 

Mr.  'McCakdy.  The  Postmaster-Cieueral  makes  an  ordejc.  Primarily 
bids  are  received  for  the  various  supplies,  contracts  made,  and  when 
the  contracts  are  made  the  Postmaster-General  will  issue  an  order  that 
such  things  be  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  office  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  McCaudy.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  furnished  with  the  copies  of  the 
contracts,  and  now  in  some  cases  we  are  furnished  with  the  original 
bids  where  there  are  emergency  cases,  and  the  original  contracts 
hereafter  will  be  furnished  our  office.  Now,  the  Postmaster-General 
makes  an  order  that  such  thing  shall  be  purchased,  it  is  delivered, 
and  the  officer  to  whom  it  is  delivered  gives  a  receipt  for  it,  and  that 
receipt  accompanies  the  expense  bill  or  voucher  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tractor. The  bill  is  approved  by  the  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
to  whose  department  it  is  charged,  and  it  is  stated  there  to  what 
appropriation  it  shall  be  charged.  It  is  then  certified  to  our  office  as 
being  correct.  We  send  it  to  the  pay  division  if  it  is  correct  and  the 
appropriation  to  which  it  is  chargeable  is  correcth'  noted,  and  we 
charge  it  to  that  appropriation  and  a  warrant  is  drawn  for  the 
payment. 
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The  CHAiR:ifAN.  Each  of  these  several  items  to  which  I  have  referred 
through  this  entire  inquiry  relates  to  specific  appropriations  made  each 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  respective  years  the  unexpended  balances 
revert  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  close  these  accounts  on  your  books  at 
the  end  of  the  vear?  Do  they  practically  show  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  wnich  has  been  autnorized? 

JVIr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  it  is  debited  with  the  expenditures  which 
have  been  made  and  found  to  have  been  properly  chargeable? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  year  do  you  close  those 
accounts? 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  certify  the  unexpended  balances  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  particularly  to  the  division  of  bookkeeping  and  warrants. 

The  Chairman.  You  certify  to  the  Treasury  Department  the  unex- 
pended balances  in  each  of  these  several  items  of  the  appropriation, 
and  each  item  upon  your  records  shows  by  the  same  amount,  which 
in  effect  closes  the  account;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  an  item  of  appropriation  is  exceeded  by  the 
expenditure,  how  do  you  close  the  account? 

Mr.  McCardy.  In  that  case  we  can  not  pay  the  bill;  we  simply 
report  it  as  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  you  find  from  an  examination  of  the 
accounts  which  are  filed  with  you  that  they  are  proper  and  that  the 
total  will  exceed  the  appropriation 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  stop  payment. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  make  that  entry  upon  your  books,  which 
would  show  a  charge  against  the  item  more  than  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  McCardy.  No  ;  we  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Kram.  We  enter  a  disallowance  on  the  account  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Disallow  it? 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  allow  an  amount  up  to  the  total  of  appro- 
priations and  disallow  the  remainder,  or  will  you  disallow  the  entire 
account,  which,  if  allowed,  would  exceed  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  McCardy.  W^e  would  not  defray  the  account.  We  would  dis- 
allow it,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  not  money  enough  left  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  to  pay  that  particular  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  durmg  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
law  prohibiting  deficiencies  in  accounts. 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not  have  overdrawn  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  demand  for  postage  stamps  and  stamped 
paper  exhausted  the  appropriation,  then  there  would  be  no  way  of 
your  affording  relief;  you  would  simply  be  compelled  to  stop  allowing 
the  account? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Stop  allowing. 

Mr.  Snapp.  What  ao  you  do  with  the  disallowed  accounts? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Hold  them  until  the  Treasury  Department  calls  for 
the  deficiencies,  and  then  it  is  reported  to  Congress. 
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The  Chairman.  In  view  of  what  you  state  is  your  method  of  pass- 
ing upon  the  accounts  for  stamps  and  stamped  paper,  do  you  regard 
your  action  as  in  fact  the  auditing  of  those  expenditures? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Not  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  is  the  same  true  in  the  way  of  auditing  items 
for  the  supplies  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  McCardt.  No,  sir;  not  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  formulated  any  plan  of  your  own 
looking  to  a  better  sj^stem  of  auditing  any  of  these  respective  items 
which  you  say  have  not  been  fully  audited — the  milway  mail  pay  and 
so  forth? 

Mr.  McCardy.  That  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  discussion 
around  our  Department  for  the  past  two  3'ears,  and  I  know  that  it  was 
prior  to  my  administration. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yoij  ever  formulated  any  pl^an  ? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Not  definitely;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  with  respect  to  anj'  of  these  items? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  taken  it  up  and  discussed  it  with 
the  view  of  picking  up  information  as  to  what  was  a  better  plan  and  a 
better  service.  We  frequentl}-  run  up  against  existing  law  that  will 
have  to  be  changed  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  made  any  suggestions  looking  to  the 
improvement  in  the  method  of  auditing  these  respective  items? 

Mr.  McCardy.  We  have  not  sent  the  result  of  our  investigation,  or 
brought  the  suggestions  to  anyone  as  yet.  We  have  spent  most  of  the 
time  mvestigatm^  the  existing  methods  with  a  view  01  improvement. 
Bi^siness  is  growing  very  rapidly,  and  when  you  get  into  a  business 
that  amounts  to  over  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  a  ye^r  and  increases 
at  the  i-ate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  it  keeps  us  driving  pretty  rapidly 
to  keep  up  with  the  current  business. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  that  look  to  the 
creation  of  a  system  of  checking,  a  sysem  of  auditing  accounts  in  the 
Railwav  Mail  Service,  the  electric  car  pav,  supplies,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Not  that  we  have  suBmittea  at  present.  We  i^^e 
not  through  with  the  investigation  of  our  present  methods.  We  are 
giving  it  such  time  as  we  can  steal  away  from  other  business  that  is 
pressing  us. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  the  time  that  you  have  been  unable,  in  view 
of  the  great  pressure  of  other  business,  to  give  this  subject  considera- 
tion, wnen  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  make  any  suggestions  or 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  what  is  needed  for  the  improvement  in 
the  auditing  system  in  these  respective  items? 

Mr.  McCardy.  That  is  a  matter  that  we  would  have  to  take  up,  and 
it  is  connected  with  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
the  best  postal  people  in  the  various  branches  of  our  office  to  take  the 
matters  under  consideration  and  report.  Now  on  those  lines  we  have 
at  present  a  half  dozen  committees  looking  into  matters  in  the  audit- 
ing department  as  to  the  betterment  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  laid  before  aiw  of  those  committees,  or 
have  any  of  those  committees  had  under  considemtion  the  question  of 
creating  a  system  of  auditing  of  those  items  with  reference  to  railway- 
mail  pay  and  the  like? 

Mr.  McCardy.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  contemplate  laying  such  matters  before  the 
committees,  or  do  you  contemplate  asking  for  the  organization  of  any 
committees  looking  to  that  endi 

Mr.  McCardy.  I  contemplate  organizing  a  committee  for  just  such 
purpose.  We  have  other  matters  in  the  office  more  pressing  at  present 
and  those  are  the  lines  we  are  pushing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  do  you  think  those  present  matters  which 
you  refer  to  will  occupy  before  you  are  enabled  to  take  up  this  ques- 
tion of  auditing? 

Mr.  McCardy.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  estimate  a,t  all  as  to 
the  time? 

Mr.  McCardy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  might  be  a  year  or  two  years,  or  longer  or 
shorter? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  might  he  five  years,  do  I  understand  you? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Well,  you  can  fix  the  time;  1  can  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  1  anderstend  you,  there  is  at  preseat  no  system 
of  auditing  so  far  as  the  p«y  of  tmnsportation  o|  maik  on  electric  car 
lines  and  other  matters  is  concerned  in  force? 

Mr.  McCardy.  No.  Understand  me,  there  aire  quite  a  n»umber  of 
matters  in  the  Auditor's  office  that  can  be  im|>roved,  and  we  l^ve  com- 
qijttees  examining  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  impravemeots.  This 
nj^tter  of  this  loj^m  amount  of  money  tmt  is  being  pi^d  to  railroads 
annually,  and  in  tne  manner  that  is  not  satisfactory  to  our  office,  has 
been  tUe  subject  of  consider^tioji.  |or  several  jears  pii^t«  As  to  a 
report  on  that  matter  I  don't  think  that  we  can  make  U  inaide  of  a 
year,  and  I  can  not  answer  vpur  question  defiuitely. 

Mr.  Staffobp.  Who  is  the  ofllcial  that  w[ould  be  chmr^e^  with  ere- 
atiog  a  committee  ta  investigate  the  subject  of  a  new  system  of  audit- 
ing lor  these  respective  itemstf 

Mr.  McCardy.  The  Auditoir. 

Mr.  Stafford,  from  what  items  in  the  bill  are  allowauces  for  the 
pay  of  the  dispatch  of  mei'chandise  connected  with  the  poalal  service 
in  the  form  of  freight  made,  freight  and  freight  charges  paid? 

Mr.  Kram.  I  thm.k  there  is  an  item  there  wnich  reaos:  "  For  freight 
carriage  on  postal  cards,  postage  stamps,  envelopes,  and  so  forth." 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  the  item  as  found  on  page  27.  for  inland 
transportation  of  railroad  routes,  a  sum  of  not  exceeding  $120,000  may 
be  employed  to  pay  freight  on  postal  cards,  stamped  envelopes,  and 
other  supplies  from  the  manufactory  to  the  depositories,  and  so  forth. 
Is  there  any  other  item  than  that  from  which  payments  for  freight 
are  made? 

Mr.  Kram.  We  separate  that  item  in  two  parts.  We  keep  in  one 
item  freight  on  postal  cards,  and  all  the  other  expenditures  are  kept 
in  what  we  call  miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  the  phraseology  of  the  item  just  read,  and 
referring  particularly  to  the  wording,  ''  and  other  supplies  from  man- 
ufacturers and  depositories  to  the  post-office  and  depots  of  distribu- 
tion," would  that  warrant  the  payment  of  freight,  for  the  carriage  by 
freight,  of  any  of  the  supplies  that  are  shipped  to  the  respective  post- 
offices  in  the  country,  sucn  as  furniture,  blanks,  blank  books,  printed 
matter,  and  stationerj'^  in  general? 
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Mr.  Kram.  1  would  answer  that  que8tion  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  you  consider  that  this  phraseology  is  broad 
enough  to  make  paymenj^  for  freight  of  all  supplies  that  might  be 
needed  in  tlie  postal  service? 

Mr.  Kram.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  it  been  the  practice  to  pay  freight  for  the  trans- 
portation of  supplies  out  of  this  item  other  than  the  postal  cards, 
stamped  envelopes,  and  stamped  paper? 

Mr.  Kram.  1  think  it  has  not.  I  think  the  expenditure  has  been 
confined  to  the  items  you  have  just  read. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  furnish  the  amount  of  this  $120,000  that 
has  been  appropriated  for  the  present  fiscal  year  to  be  used  for  freight 
charges  and  how  much  has  been  expended  for  like  purposes  in  prior 
fiscal  years? 

Mr.  Kram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCardy.  How  far  back? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Two  or  three  years  back. 

Mr.  McCardy.  Oh,  yes;  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  at  the  same  time  will  you  embody  in  that 
statement,  if  it  is  within  your  power,  for  what  articles  those  freight 
charges  were  made? 

Mr.  Kram.  We  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Not  minutely,  but  so  as  to  show  whether  they  were 
limited  to  the  carriage  of  postal  cards,  stamped  envelopes,  and  stamped 
paper,  or  whether  it  has  been  used  for  tne  carriage  of  supplies  in 
general. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  On  whose  order  is  the  Treasur}^  grant  made;  who 
makes  the  order? 

Mr.  McCardy.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr,  MuBDOCK.  If  you  have  your  report  there,  take  Table  No.  7,  a 
table  that  has  been  carried  since  1837  and  has  been  recently  changed. 
Within  the  last  two  years  this  table  has  been  changed;  it  used  to  con- 
sist of  three  columns,  revenue,  Treasury  grants,  and  expenditures. 
To  the  third  table  has  been  added,  under  the  general  heading  of  receipts,  a 
column,  namely,  a  total.  The  Treasury  grants  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  deficit,  but  it  never  was  the  deficit,  as  I  understand  it, 
and  vou  could  not  figure  it  out  in  that  way. 

Wnat  I  wanted  to  ask  you  is  this:  In  the  last  figures  of  that  table 
the  revenue  is  $162,000,000.  The  Treasury  grant  is  $14,000,000,  and 
the  total  receipts,  including  the  revenues  and  the  Treasury  grant,  is 
|;167, 758,000,  about.  Now,  your  total  exp^enditure  is  $167,399,000;  the 
expenditures  are  less  than  your  total  receipts  by  $369,000.  I  want  to 
ask  now  why  there  should  be  a  difference  between  the  total  receipts 
and  total  expenditures,  favoring  the  total  expenditures,  when  you  have 
a  deficit? 

Mr.  McCardy.  There  are  always  some  bills  left  over  from  prior 
years  in  which  there  is  money  to  pay,  and  they  have  not  come  in,  and 
that  goes  in  the  expenditure.  These  expenditures  here  are  for  the 
current  year. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  And  there  are  bills  remaining  unpaid  back  in  1904, . 
1903,  and  1902? 

Mr.  McCardy.  They  have  to  come  in  within  two  years;  after  that 
they  Will  have  to  be  specifically  appropriated  for  to  meet  them. 
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Mr.  MuRDOGK.  How  do  you  determine  the  amount  of  the  Treasury 
grant  asked  for,  and  how  do  you  determine  the  amount  of  the  deficit? 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1905,  according  to  this,  you  had  on  hand 
more  receipts  than  expenditures,  including  $359,000.  How  do  you 
arrive  at  that  amount? 

Mr.  McCardy.  There  is  no  special  appropriation  set  aside  for  the 
management  of  this  department.  All  the  money  is  turned  into  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  they  draw  on  the  Treasury  Department  for 
pay,  and  if  there  is  not  enough  of  income  they  are  short  that  much 
and  the  Treasury  makes  up  the  deficit. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  You  simply  keep  on  drawing? 

Mr.  VIcCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Still  I  am  in  the  dark  as  to  how  3'ou  have  $359,000 
in  excess. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Wouldn't  those  Treasury  grants  include  moneys  that 
were  brought  in,  say,  to  the  present  year,  in  order  to  defray  some 
account  or  bills  in  the  pasti 

Mr.  McCardy.  Bills  must  he  paid;  the  appropriations  lapse  after 
two  years. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  understand  that.  On  an  account  for  last  year  which 
was  not  presented,  would  not  you  receive  what  is  called  here  a  Treas- 
ury grant  during  the  present  fiscal  year  when  it  came  in  i 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  furnish  you  in  the  morning  an 
exact  statement  of  this. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  I  don't  care  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  27  of  the  Auditor's  report  there  appears  a 
detailed  explanation  of  tnat,  which  shows  the  items  making  up  the 
$167,000,000,  showing  that  the  expenditures  for  the  service  for  that 
year,  1905,  were  $167,000,000  and  over. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  They  were  that  in  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  for  1904  so  much,  1903,  and  1902,  making 
a  total  expenditure  of  $167,000,000  and  over,  which  would  have  made 
the  deficit — subtracting  from  that  sum  the  total  receipts  for  the 
year,  about  $153,000,000— $14,579,000.  But  to  that  sum  we  added 
$21,802.93  on  account  of  loss  by  burglary,  fire,  bad  debts,  and  so  forth, 
which  increased  the  amount  to  $14,594,387,  showing  that  there  are 
various  items  carried  in  the  total  expenditure,  which  items  ought 
really  to  be  distributed  through  a  number  of  preceding  years.  To 
complete  that  explanation,  the  Treasury  grants  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1904  were  $12,000,000;  1908,  $2,800,000;  1902,  $75,000:  1905  itVas 
$6,688.45,  which  makes  the  total  amount  $14,931,688.45,  and  that  the 
repayment  to  the  General  Treasury,  the  excess  of  grant^j  over  actual 
deficiencies,  was  in  1901  ,$175,000,  and  on  account  of  1900  $16,431.45. 

Mr.  MuRiKXJK.  I  didn't  understand  that  excessive  grants  were  turned 
ba<;k  into  the  Treasury.  I  understood  that  a  Treasury  grant  was 
requested  after  an  expense  had  been  incurred.  It  seems  there  is 
money  taken*  out  of  the  Treasury  which  is  afterward  turned  back,  but 
is  not  taken  out  for  expenses  incurred.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Kram.  It  is  available. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Expenses  incurred  in  that  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  authorized,  but  not  drawn 
out. 
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Mr.  FiNLET.  In  pursuing  the  line  of  inquiries  followed  by  Mr.  Staf- 
ford with  reference  to  the  item  for  freight,  on  page  27,  this  appropri- 
ation of  $120,000  to  pay  freight  on  postal  cards,  stamped  envelopes, 
and  stamped  paper,  mail  equipment,  and  other  supplies.  Of  course 
we  understand  what  postal  cards,  stamped  envelopes,  and  stamped 
paper  are;  but  I  want  to  ask  you  what  constitutes  mail  equipment 
for  which  freight  is  paid  out  of  this  appropriation — what  goes  to 
make  that  up?. 

Mr.  McCardt.  We  will  give  you  that  information  as  to  the  amounts. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  either  of  those  items,  mail  equipment  and 
other  supplies,  include  furniture  for  second-class  post-offices  if 

Mr.  McCardy.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  it  include  an  iron  safe? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  part  of  the  furniture— a  very  nec- 
essary part. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  it  include  all  such  items  for  first-class  post- 
offices? 

Mr.  McCardy.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  full  statement  of  what 
makes  up  those  two  items,  and  for  which  freight  wa«  paid,  and  the 
amounts  i 

Mr.  McCardy.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  that  item  ever  been  construed  by  the  local 
officers  of  the  Department,  or  the  Comptroller  as  to  what  expenditures 
could  be  made  for  freight  out  of  that  sum  ? 

Mr.  Kram.  I  think  that  question  has  never  been  up. 

Mr.  Stafford.  To  my  mind  the  phraseology  renders  it  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  mail  equipment  and  other  supplies  would  not  be  limited 
to  those  depositories  and  manufactories  making  postal  cards,  stamped 
envelopes,  and  stamped  paper. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  To  shipments  from  those  points? 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  only  those  points,  and  not  supplies  in  general. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Is  that  true?  Doj'ou  pay  freight  on  mail  equipment 
and  other  supplies  from  any  points  other  than  from  manufactories  and 
depositories^ 

Mr.  McCardy.  On  that  I  should  sav  we  only  pay  the  freight  from 
the  point  where  the  goods  are  purchased  to  where  they  should  be 
delivered,  and  not  have  a  double  transportation. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Would  you  ever  ship  from  one  post-office  to  another 
and  pay  freight? 

Mr.  McCardy.  I  don't  think  we  have  had  such  a  shipment:  I  don't 
recall  any. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Will  3'Ou  put  in  your  statement  as  to  what  points  the 
shipments  by  freight  are  from  and  to? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

1  would  like  toaffer  a  suggestion,  if  the  committee  will  come  back  to 
the  never-ending  question  of  weighing  the  mails.  You  were  speaking 
about  our  auditing  the  accounts,  and  what  the  auditing  amounted  to. 
It  has  been  thought  for  some  time  past  that,  inasnmch  bM  the  railway 
company  has  a  representative  there,  and  on  the  train  at  the  time  the 
mail  is  weighed,  alongside  of  the  Post-Office  Department's  weighing 
agents,  we  thought  that  if  the  auditing  department  had  a  representa- 
tive there  we  would  know  more  about  it  than  we  do  to-dav. 
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The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  point  of  Govern- 
ment adminintration,  whether  the  representative  of  the  Government 
were  from  the  Auditor's  office  or  from  the  office  of  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-Cxeneral  'i 

Mr.  McCardy.  Well,  we  do  not  doubt  and  discredit  any.thing  that 
anybody  says  in  that  direction,  but  the  information  we  get  is  second- 
hand. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  the  Government  representative.  Could 
the  Auditor  furnish  any  better  man  to  weigh  the  mails  than  the  Second 
Assistant's  office  could  furnish  ? 

Mr.  MgCardy.  I  think  it  would  prevent  possible  collusion,  and  there 
would  be  three  instead  of  two. 

The  Chairman.  There  might  be  collusion  between  the  Auditor's 
department  and  the  railroad. 

Mr.  McCardy.  That  is  so,  there  might  be,  but  it  is  harder  to  get 
three  into  a  game  than.  two.  The  weighing  clerks  are  temporary 
employees. 

Mr.  Snapp.  As  I  understand  it,  the  regular  postal  clerks  on  the  train 
certify  also  to  the  weights,  besides  the  Government  man,  who  actually 
takes  the  weighing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  1  understand  it,  considerable  of  the  weighing  is 
done  by  men  who  have  no  connection  with  the  Government,  except 
that  they  are  temporarily  employed  for  that  service,  and  have  no 
obligation  whatsoever  except  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Snapp.  The  weights  are  certified  by  the  postal  clerks? 

Mr.  Stafford.  The}'  are  not  postal  clerks,  tney  are  simpl}'  substi- 
^tutes — men  taken  in,  not  even  from  the  classified  service,  but  taken 
haphazard— temporary  employees. 

Mr.  McCardy.  I  know  of  one  case  where  there  was  a  man  weighing 
for  the  Government  and  he  was  not  competent.  The  man  that  I  refer 
to  was  simply  a  temporary  man. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  an  appointee  of  the  Auditor  be  any  safer 
guaranty  ?  You  say  that  you  know  of  one  man  who  was  incompetent. 
Are  not  the  same  possibilities  of  making  a  mistake  in  appointees  prob- 
able under  the  Auditor  as  under  the  Second  Assistant? 

Mr.  McCardy.  That  is  just  possible;  I  will  admit  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  would  that  system  be  any  better  system? 

Mr.  McCardy.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  three  doing  the  work 
instead  of  two.  The  i-ailroad  man's  business  is  to  see  that  the  weight 
is  made  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  railroads  appoint  just  as  many 
men  to  take  part  at  the  weighing  period  as  the  Government  does? 

Mr.  McCardy.  The  railroads  are  looking  out  for  their  part. 

The  Chairaian.  I  mean  are  there  just  a^  many  representatives  of 
the  railroads  on  the  train  taking  part  in  the  weighing  as  there  are 
representatives  of  the  Government  which  are  called  the  mail  weighers? 

Mr.  McCardy.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  yes  or  no,  but  my 
belief  is  that  the  railroads  have  such  a  representative. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that,  Mr.  McCardy. 
The  railroads  unquestionably  have  individuals  who  look  to  the  interest 
of  the  road  generally  in  the  weighing  period,  but  I  don't  understand 
that  they  have  any  right  to  put  mto  the-mail  cars  railway  officials  of 
equal  number  to  the  clerks  who  are  actually  weighing  the  mails. 

Mr.  McCardy.  I  say  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  your  thought  and  3^our  recommenda- 
tion that  the  auditing  department  should  have  as  many  representatives 
in  the  weighing  of  the  mails  as  there  are  mail  weigners  for  the 
Government?  ^ 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  then  duplicate  the  expense  to  the 
Government? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  exactlv. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  and  simpler  to  let  the  auditing 
department  superintend  the  weighing  of  the  mails,  and  separate  that 
part  of  the  work  from  the  Second  Assistant's  oflSce,  without  duplicat- 
ing the  actual  weighing? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Having  a  double  check  there,  it  would  certainly  tie 
the  matter  down  so  that  we  would  be  better  satisfied  that  the  weights 
are  correct. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Do  you  know  the  actual  method  of  weighing  the 
mails? 

Mr.  McCardy.  Of  m}'  own  knowledge,  no;  1  have  never  been  on  a 
car  when  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  want  to  make  a  statement  right  there,  to  enter  a 
protest  against  what  crawls  in  the  proceedings  of  every  committee 
that  I  happen  to  be  connected  with,  as  well  as  on  the  floor,  of  casting 
aspersions  or  doubt  or  shadow  over  every  man  who  happens-  to  be  con- 
nected with  Government  functions  who  does  not  belong  to  the  classi- 
fied service.  I  think  the  members  of  this  committee  on  more  than 
one  o<*.ca8ion  during  these  hearings  have  thrown  doubt  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  the  men,  and  the  enforced  suggestion  is  that  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  classified  service.  I  have  nominated  some  of  these  men 
who  weigh  mails,  and  whatever  may  be  true  in  some  districts,  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  notion  in  the  Department,  the  integrity  of  American 
citizenship  does  not  depend  upon  baptism  by  the  higtii  priest  of  the 
civil  service. 

Mr.  Snapp.  My  understanding  has  been  that  no  employee  is  on  the 
train  during  this  weighing  season,  and  that  the  weighing  is  done 
entirely"  by  emploj^ees  of  the  Government.  Now,  inasmuch  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  here  this  afternoon  that  the  emplo3^ee8 
of  the  railways  might  be  on  the  trains  checking  the  weighing,  I  sug- 
gest the  advisability  either  of  calling  for  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, or  obtaining  from  him  in  writing,  a  statement  as  to 
whether  that  is  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  stated  here  this  afternoon 
that  the  railroads  have  representatives  at  the  stations  who  look  to 
their  interest*^  in  computing  weights  during  the  weighing  period,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  same  information  sought  for  by  Mr.  Snapp  cov- 
ering and  extended  to  what  the  railroads  have  as  representative  either 
at  their  at  the  stations  or  on  the  railway  cars  during  the  weighing 
period  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  mail  carried. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  And  to  what  extent  do  they  assist  in  weighing  the 
mails,  if  at  all? 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  And  does  one  duplicate  the  other. 

Adjourned  at  4.30  p.  m. 
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Committee  on  the  Post-Ofpicb  and  Post-Roads, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  February  10,  1966. 
Hon.  W.  S.  Shallenbebger, 

Second  Assidant  Postmaster- General,  Washin0on,  D,  C, 
My  Dear  General:  Will  you  please  advise  me  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  railway  companies  are  privil^ed  to  take  pfgi;  in  or  supervise  in  any 
way  the  weighing  of  the  mails  in  cases  where  the  weight  is  being  taken  as  a  basis 
for  the  amount  of  pay  for  the  service  of  carrying  the  mails  for  the  (jrovemment? 
Very  respectfully, 

Jesse  Overoteet,  Chairman. 


Post-Office  Department, 
Second  Assistant  PosTMAsrrER-GBNBRAL, 

yVashinffton,  February  1£,  1906. 
Hon.  Jesse  Overstreet, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post- Roads, 

House  of  RepreserUatii>es. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  received  this  morning  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  asking  to  be 
advised  as  ''to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  representatives  of  railroad  companies  are 
privileged  to  take  part  in  or  supervise  in  any  way  the  weighing  of  the  mads  in  cases 
where  the  weight  is  being  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  amount  of  pay  for  the  service  of 
carrying  the  mails  for  the  Government." 

In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  no  employee  of  a  railroad  company  is  permitted  to 
enter  a  railway  postal  car  to  supervise  the  weighing  or  to  in  any  way  assist  or  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  weighing  of  mails  on  the  railroads.  Section  1449,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  announces  that  railroad  post-offices  are  private  and  that  only  those 
persons  who  are  speciallv  authorized  shall  be  permitted  to  enter, the  same.  Railroad 
companies  that  have  asked  during  recent  years  for  permission  "to  place  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  railway  post-office  cars  at  the  time  of  the  weighing  of  mails  thereon 
have  uniformly  been  advised  that  such  requests  could  not  be  complied  with. 

The  statute  (section  1164,  P.  L.  and  R. )  directs  the  Postmaster-General  **to  have 
the  mails  weigned  ♦  ♦  ♦  by  the  employees  of  the  Post-Office  Department  and  to 
have  the  weights  stated  and  verified  to  him  by  said  employees  under  such  instruc- 
tions as  he  may  consider  just  to  the  Post-Office  Department  and  the  railroad  employees. ' ' 
To  this  end  the  mail  weighers  are  carefully  selected,  and  are  given  explicit  printed 
instructions  for  their  guidance,  in  which  they  are  advised,  among  other  things,  that 
the  weighing  of  the  mails  and  the  necessary  handling  of  the  same  comprise  their 
whole  duty,  and  the  importance  of  giving  that  work  their  entire  attention  while  in 
the  service  is  impressed  upon  them.-  These  instructions  also  provide  that '  *  during  this 
weighing  no  postal  clerk,  mail  weigher,  transfer  clerk,  or  postmaster  will  either  give 
or  take  a  w^eight  ticket  from  any  railroad  employee  under  any  circumstances." 

The  work  of  the  mail  weighers  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  head 
clerk  in  the  railway  postal  car,  and  is  also  given  supervision  by  the  chief  clerks  in 
chai^  of  the  lines,  and  by  the  division  superintendents.  In  addition  to  this  there 
is  a  corps  of  assistant  superintendents  under  the  direction  of  this  bureau  who,  when- 
ever a  weighing  is  to  be  held,  are  assigned  to  the  territory  covered  by  the  weighing, 
with  explicit  instructions  to  travel  over  the  lines  which  are'being  weighed,  with  a  view 
to  detecting  and  promptly  reporting,  not  only  to  the  division  superintendent,  but  to 
the  Department,  any  unusual  or  abnormal  increase  in  mail  matter,  and  to  make  inves- 
tigation and  report  as  to  any  conditions  or  circumstances  that  may  indicate  an v  pos- 
sible irregularity  in  connection  with  the  weighing  or  the  carriage  of  the  mails  during 
the  weighing. 

Besides  all  this  there  is  the  regular  force  of  post-office  inspectors  under  the  Chief 
inspector  attached  to  the  Postmaster-General* s  office,  which  inspectors  are  contin- 
ually traveling  over  the  railroad  lines  and  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  exercising  a 
general  supervision  of  the  service,  to  the  end  that  the  postal  laws  and  regulations 
may  be  enforced  and  any  abuses  or  irregularities  corrected.  The  experience  of  the 
past  years  justifies  the  Department  in  believing  that  even  the  railroad  companies  are 
convinced  that  the  weighings  are  conducted  by  the  Postmaster-General  in  such  man- 
ner as  are  **  just  to  the  PostrOffice  Department  and  the  railroad  companies." 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  Shallenbebqer, 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster- General. 
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ABUSES  OF  THE  FRANKING  PRIVILEGE. 


March  15,  190().— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Sibley,  from  the  Committee  on  the  PostOflSce  and  Post-Roads, 
submitted  the  following 

REPORT, 

[In  compliance  with  H.  Res.  No.  120.] 

On  January  4,  19or),  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Besolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post- Roads  be,  and  hereby 
is,  instructed  to  investigate  whether  or  not  there  are  or  have  been  abuses  of  the 
franking  privilege  by  members  of  Congress  or  in  the  name  of  members  of  Congress. 

At  the  time  of  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  in  the  House,  as 
appears  from  the  record  of  Januar}'  4,  1906,  at  page  673  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  what  purported  to  be  an  editorial  printed  in  the 
Washington  Post  was  read  and  made  a  part  of  the  record.  This  edi- 
torial was  in  the  following  language: 

We  quite  agree  that  something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  Post-Office 
Department.  Its  work  is  simply  tremendous  and,  by  an  interesting  coincidence,  its 
usefulness  is  quite  as  great.  There  is  no  section  of  the  governmental  machinery  more 
important  or  more  accurately  and  satisfactorily  conducted.  But  the  burden  piit  upon 
Mr.  Cortelyou  and  his  coadjutors  can  be  materially  lightened  without  impairing  its 
efficiency.  It  is  our  opinion,  indeed,  that  the  people  and  the  Government  both  would 
be  better  off  if  the  franking  privilege  were  abolished  utterly. 

That  this  privilege  has  l^n  outrageously  abused  is  a  fa(!t  of  universal  knowledge. 
Congressmen  load  the  postal  cars  with  all  sorts  of  freight— furniture,  libraries,  kitchen 
utensils,  the  family  wash,  pianos,  poultry,  barnyard  animals,  etc.,  without  limit. 
They  frank  a  cow,  a  washtub,  or  a  churn  as  gliblv  as  they  do  a  letter  or  a  8i)eech 
that  no  one  ever  heard.  They  go  further— they  lend  their  franks  in  large,  uncounted 
bunches  to  societies  and  propagandas  that  would  flourish  on  the  public  Treasury  as 
they  already  thrive  upon  the  peoi)le's  discontent.  The  whole  svstem  has  been  con- 
verted to  the  most  abominable  ends.  It  presents  the  perfected  spectacle  of  graft. 
But  its  worst  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the  lumbering  up  of  the  mail  cars,  the 
preposterous  demands?  upon  the  Department's  resources  of  transportation,  and  the 
corresponding  and  concurrent  crippling  of  the  postal  service  in  all  its  proper  and 
legitimate  activities. 

VVe  note  the  presentation  of  an  alteraative  arrangement — an  arrangement  under 
the  operation  of  which  members  of  Congress  will  receive  a  direct  allowance  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  their  official  correspondence  without  cost  to  themselves.  The 
expedient  is  most  commendable.    We  quite  agree  that  members  of  Congress,  who  are. 
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but  ill-paid  public  servants,  should  be  spared  the  constant  drain  upon  their  resour- 
ces involved  in  postaj^e  and  the  like.  They  should  at  least  be  left  entirely  free  of 
artificial  taxes  and  protecte<l  in  the  complete  enjoyment  of  what  small  emolument 
has  l)een  as^i^neil  them.  But  this  franking  concession,  which  has  grown  to  the  pro- 
portions of  insolent  and  predaceous  graft,  this  should  be  contracted  within  the  limitfi 
of  common  decH?ncy  and  transformed  into  an  explicit  allowance,  no  matter  how  gen- 
erous and  lilxiral  it  may  be. 

We  think  there  are  very  few  Congressmen  who  would  care  to  oppose  this  adjust- 
ment in  full  view  of  the  public  gaze.     Why  not  try  it,  gentlemen? 

Acting  under  the  direction  of  the  resolution,  and  presuming  that 
the  editorial  above  referred  to  was  the  basis  for  said  resolution,  the 
Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads  communicated  with  the 
Postmaster-General  requesting  such  information  as  he  might  be  able 
to  give  the  committee  relative  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  resolution. 
The  correspondence  with  the  Postmaster-General  in  full  is  attached 
hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

The  committee  also  requested  the  managing  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  to  inform  the  committee  of  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
editorial,  and  later  had  before  it  for  examination  Mr.  John  R.  Mc- 
Lean, managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Weightman,  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Post.  The  examination  in  full 
of  both  of  these  witnesses  is  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this 
report. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Committee  the  Postmaster-General  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject-matter  of  the  resolution: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  there  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  instances 
in  which,  as  the  law  was  construed  by  the  Department,  franks  have  been  improperly 
used,  but  so  far  as  known  the  irregularities  have  been  corrected  promptly  when  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  them.  There  is  no  penalty  for  violation  of  the  franking 
privilege. 

Franked  matter  is  ordinarily  under  seal,  and,  therefore,  is  not  subject  to  scrutiny. 
The  recipient  of  the  matter,  judging  for  himself,  often  alleges  abuse  when  such  may 
not  be  the  fact.  No  doubt  this  circumstance  accounts  in  a  measure  for  some  of  the 
criticism  on  the  subject. 

In  the  examination  of  both  the  managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Mr.  Weightman,  who  admitU^d  that  he  wrote  the  editorial  in 
(question,  it  appeared  that  neither  one  of  these  gentlemen  had  any 
information  wnatever  of  a  single  instance  wherein  any  member  of  Con- 
gress had  at  any  time  violated  the  law  relative  to  tlie  franking  privi- 
lege. It  appears  that  Mr.  Weightman  had  np  idea  that  the  statements 
which  were  contained  in  the  editorial  were  based  upon  facts,  but  the 
editorial  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  exaggeration.  The  managing  editor 
of  the  paper  stated  that  he  directed  the  publication  with  that  idea  only, 
and  with  no  thought  of  the  statements  made  being  accepted  by  the 
reading  public  as  statements  of  facts. 

The  committee  being  unable  to  ascertain  any  tangible  proof  which  it 
might  use  as  a  basis  for  further  investigation,  and  believing  that  the 
editorial  which  prompted  the  resolution  was  not  founded  upon  facts, 
as  admitted  by  its  writer  and  the  managing  editor  of  the  paper,  believes 
no  further  investigation  under  the  terms  of  the  House  resolution  is 
necessary. 

While  Mr.  Weightman,  who  wrote  the  editorial,  may  have  intended 
it  as  a  semihumorous  editorial  written  in  an  exaggerated  style,  and 
while  Mr.  McLean,  the  managing  editor  of  the  Post,  may  not  have 
thought  that  the  editorial  would  be  accepted  as  a  true  statement  of 
facts,  the  reading  public  which  saw  the  editorial  printed  in  the  Wash- 
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ington  Post,  or  as  copied  in  numerous  papers  throughout  the  country, 
appears  to  have  taken  the  editorial  more  seriously. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  greater  care  is  not  exercised  b}-  public  jour- 
nals in  presenting  their  criticism  of  public  men  so  as  to  base  such 
criticism  upon  fact  instead  of  fancy. 

In  the  editorial  in  question  the  charges  definitely  describe  misuse  of 
the  mails,  specifically  enumerating  articles  transmitted  under  frank  by 
Members,  and  that  those  abuses  are  so  common  as  to  be  a  matter  of 
''universal  knowledge,"  and  indulged  in  to  an  extent  by  Members  of 
Congress  that  "  it  presents  the  perfected  spectacle  of  graft." 

In  a  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  delivered  to 
Congress  under  date  of  March  7,  190(>,  he  says:  ''Publicity  can  by 
itself  often  accomplish  extmordinary  results  for  good,  and  the  courts 
of  public  judgment  may  secure  such  results  where  courts  of  law  are 
powerless."  The  editor  who  wrote  the  article,  and  the  managing 
editor  who  gave  it  his  oflicial  sanction  were  before  the  Committee  as 
witnesses,  and  both  disclaim  knowledge  of  any  facts  affording  basis  of 
justification  for  the  publishing  of  the  editorial. 

The  Washington  Post  has  not  been  regarded  as  a  sensational 
journal.  Published  at  the  seat  of  Government,  it  is  recognized  gener- 
ally' by  the  press  of  the  country  as  a  mirror  fairly  reflecting  events 
transpiring  m  national  life  more  minutelv  than  is  possible  by  papers 
otherwise  located.  By  common  consent  its  editorial  page  is  acknowl- 
edged as  exceptionally  bright,  crisp,  and  sparkling,  and  the  publica- 
tion, taken  all  together,  an  up-to-date  journal.  Its  owner  and 
managing  editor  is  not  a  novice  in  journalism,  but  has  successfully 
cultivated  this  field  for  many  years,  and  in  the  domain  of  journalism, 
of  business,  of  social  and  political  life,  has  attained  prominence. 

Therefore  if  "  the  court  of  public  judgment,"  to  wnich  the  President 
refers,  is  to  accomplish  results  for  good  "where  courts  of  law  are 
powerless,"  public  judgment  must  be  enlightened  judgment,  and  must 
be  formed  upon  correct  and  truthful  prcvsentation  of  facts.  A  misin- 
formed and  misdirected  public  judgment  is  responsible  for  the  greatest 
tragedies  marking  human  history.  This  article,  reflecting  upon  the 
general  integrity  of  Congress,  1ms  probably  been  copied  in  the  news- 
papers of  every  Congressional  district  in  the  Federal  Union,  and  must 
necessarily  tend  to  acontempt  for  law;  for  if  the  public  mind  be  imbued 
with  the  belief  that  those  wno  make  the  laws  are  venal  and  their  action 
"presents  the  perfected  spectacle  of  graft,"  then  the  honest  citizen 
may  well  doubt  the  permanence  of  free  institutions  or  blessings  to 
flow  therefrom  when  the  fountain  sources  are  polluted  and  the  peo- 
ples' interests  so  shamelessly  betrayed  by  those  empowered  to  stand 
as  their  representatives  in  public  life. 

There  have  been  epochs  in  American  journalism  where  the  bias  of 
partisan  rancor  was  reflected  in  editorial  utterances,  but  the  editors  of 
the  past  who  have  been  illustrious  in  American  journalism  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  ability  in  the  marshaling  of  facts,  not  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  facts. 

Your  committee  believes  and  admits  that  all  our  official  actions  are 
proper  subjects  for  criticism  by  the  press,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to 
illuminate  and  enlarge  upon  our  mistakes,  but  we  most  respectfully 
submit  that  the  press  which  stands  as  the  censor  of  oflicial  conduct 
and  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  an  enlightened  public 
judgment  to  secure  "results  of  good  where  courts  of  law  are  power 
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less,"  owe  it  not  alone  to  the  public,  but  to  itself  that  when  a  general 
indictment  is  drawn,  challenging  the  integrity  of  Congress,  there 
should  be  a  substantial  basis  of  facts  before  Congress  be  armigned  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

It  appears  hj  the  testimon3'  that  after  the  publication  of  these 
charges  and  when  Congress  had  ordered  the  Committee  on  the  Post- 
Office  and  Post-Koads  to  make  investigation  and  determine  who,  if  any, 
of  its  membership  was  guilty  of  these  offenses,  a  subsequent  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  stating  that  the?>e  charges  were  not 
to  be  taken  seriously,  but  rather  in  the  spirit  of  pleasantry  and  exag- 
gerated humor,  having  for  its  object  the  abolishment  of  the  flunking 
privilege.  It  is  known  that  the  original  charges  have  been  widely 
copied,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  sul)sequent  editorial  explaining 
that  the  charges  were  to  be  taken  in  a  humorous  sense  has  l>een  copied 
by  the  press.  Therefore  the  injurv  lies  in  this,  that  throughout  the 
country  there  has  been  instilled  the  impression  that  the  franking  privi- 
lege has  been  abused,  and  that  Congress  '^  presents  the  perfected 
spectacle  of  gmf  t,"  because  one  of  the  foremost  journals  of  the  nation, 
in  a  spirit  of  pleasantry,  has  charged  as  a  fact  of  "universal  knowl- 
edge "  that  these  abuses  do  exist. 

The  committee  requests  that  it  be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  subject. 


[House  Resolution  No.  120,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  first  session.] 

Resolvi'dj  That  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads  l^e,  and  hereby  is, 
instructed  to  investigate  whether  or  not  there  are  or  have  been  abuses  of  tlie  frank- 
ing privilege  by  members  of  Congress  or  in  the  name  of  members  of  Congress. 


January  9,  1906. 
Sir:  By  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Ofl&ces  and  Post-Roads  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  inclose  herewitji  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1906,  and  referred  for  consid- 
eration to  this  committee,  and  request  that  vou  send  to  me  for  itse  of  the  committee, 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  any  information  which  ^'ou  ma^*^  have  relative  to  the 
use  of  the  franking  privilege  by  iliembers  of  Congress  in  violation  of  law. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jesse  Ovkrstreet,  Chairman, 
Hon.  Georcje  B.  Cortelyoi', 

Po8tmaHter-(tenera!j  WashingtojK  D.  C. 


January  11,  1906. 
Sir:  Supplementing  my  letter  of  yesterday  to  you  in  reference  to  House  Resolu- 
tion of  January  4,  1906,  I*  wish  to  say  further  that  the  committee  has  no  intention  at 
this  time  of  considering  the  general  subject  of  the  franking  privilege  with  reference 
to  changes  in  existing  law  or  existing  practices  under  the  law.  We  intend  to  confine 
the  present  inquiry  directly  to  the  resolution  and  do  not  desire  any  information 
except  such  as  you  may  be  able  to  give  touching  violations  of  the  law  by  members 
of  Congress  in  the  use  of  the  franking  privilege. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Jesse  Overstreet, 

Chairman. 
Hon.  George  B.  Cortelyou, 

FoHtmaster- Genera  I  y  Washinf/ton,  D.  C. 
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Po8t-Office  Department, 
Office  of  the  FoflTMASTER-GENKRAL, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  H^,  1906. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  letters  of  the  9th  and  11th  ultimo,  with  the  former 
of  which  was  incloHe<i  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  January  4,  190(5,  instructing  your  committee  to  investigate  **  whether  or  not 
there  are  or  have  l>een  abuses  of  the  franking  privilege  by  members  of  Congress 
or  in  the  names  of  members  of  Congress,"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  there 
have  been  from  time  to  time  instances  in  which,  as  the  law  was  construe<l  by  the 
Department,  franks  have  been  improperly  used,  but  so  far  as  filhown  the  irregulari- 
ties have  been  corrected  promptly  when  attention  has  been  drawn  to  them.  There 
is  no  penalty  for  violation  of  the  franking  privilege. 

Franked  matter  is  ordinarily  under  seal,  and  tlierefore,  is  not  subject  to  scrutiny. 
The  recipient  of  the  matter,  jud^ng  for  himself,  often  alleges  abuse  when  such  may 
not  be  the  fact.  No  doubt  this  circumstance  accounts  in  a  measure  for  some  of  the 
criticism  on  the  subject. 

While  possibly  not  altogether  germane  to  the  resolution,  as  interpreted  in  your 
communications' of  the  alx)ve  dates,  1  feel  that  some  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
practice  of  permitting  the  use  of  franks  by  organizations  in  no  way  connecteii  with 
any  branch  of  the  Government,  and  that  it  should  be  greatly  restricted  if  not  alto- 
gether prohibiten!. 

Neither  the  resolution  nor  your  inquiry  calls  for  any  further  suggestions  on  this 
subje<*t,  but  I  deem  it  proper  to  invite  attention  to  the  recommendations  contained 
in  my  annual  report  under  the  head  of  ** Government  free  matter,"  which  had  in 
view'  a  system  of  accounting  whereby  the  Post-Office  Department  should  receive 
credit  for  work  performed  for  the  other  Departments  and  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Department  that  such  a  system  would  correct, 
in  some  degree,  what  may  not  improperly  be  regarded  as  abuses  of  both  the  penalty 
and  franking  privileges. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  B.  Cortelyou, 

Postmaster- (leneral. 
Hon.  Jesse  Overstreet, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads, 

House  of  Representatives. 


January  9,  1906. 
Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  which  committee  has  been  referred  for  consideration  a 
resolution,  copy  of  which  I  herewith  inclose,  to  request  of  you  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  wrot«  the  editorial  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper,  copy  of  which, 
as  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  day  of  January  4,  I  also  inclose. 

The  committee  desires  the  name  of  the  writer  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  his 
appearance  before  the  committee  to  testify  relative  to  the  statements  made  in  that 
editorial. 

Very  respectfully,  Je.mse  Overstrept, 

Chairman, 
Managing  Editor  Washington  Post, 

Washington y  D.  C. 


January  15,  1906. 
Sir:  I  have  had  no  reply  to  my  letter  to  you  under  date  of  January  9,  asking  the 
name  of  the  person  who  wrote  a  certain  editorial  in  your  paper. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  of  the  name  of  this  gentleman  in  order  that  I  may  ask 
him  to  appear  before  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post- Roads  to  testify 
under  the  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  you  in  my  other  communication? 
Very  respectfully, 

Jesse  Overstreet,  Chairman. 
Managin(?  Editor  Washington  Post, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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January  18,  1906. 
Hon.  Jesse  Ovebstrekt: 

The  name  of  the  writer  is  Mr.  Richard  "VVeightman.  If  you  will  kindly  let  me 
know  in  advance  of  the  time  you  will  want  ta  see  him  I  will  let  him  know  and  he 
will  call. 

Very  truly,  J.  R.  McLean. 


February  24,  1906. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Under  instruction  from  the  (^ommittee  on  the  Poet-OflSce  and  Poet- 
Roads  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1  re<|uest  that  you  apiK-ar  before  that  com- 
mittee at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m.  Tuesday,  Febmary  27,  to  be  neard  with  respect  to 
the  resolution  of  the  House  under  date  of  January  4,  1906,  a  copy  of  which  I  here- 
with inclose. 

Yery  resj>ect fully,  Jesse  Overstreet, 

Chairman. 
Mr,  Richard  Weiohtman, 

Washingtoii  Post,  Wa^hingtcmj  D,  C, 


The  Washington  Post, 
Washington y  D.  C,  February  itiO,  190f>, 
Dear  Sir:  1  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  24th  instant,  and  in  reply  beg  to 
say  that  I  shall  report  at  the  place  and  time  mentioned  if  the  illness  now  visiting  ra^ 
family  permits.     As  I  know  nothing  personally  about  abuses  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege, and  can  say  simply  that  and  nothing  more  when  I  appear  l>efore  the  committee, 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  not  be  re(|uired  to  leave  a  sick  bed  where  I  am  needed 
at  that  particular  hour  merely  U)  explain  that  I  have  nothing  to  say.     Please  believe 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  disoblige  you  or  to  exhibit  anything  but  sincere  respect  for 
the  committee.     The  fact  is,  however,  that  I  am  in  some  distress  at  home  just  now 
and,  naturally,  have  no  burning  appetite  for  comedy. 
Very  respectfully, 

Richard  W  eighth  an. 
Hon.  Jesse]^ Overstreet,  Cha%m}an,  etc. 


March  6,  1906. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post- Roads 
to  request  vour  attendance  at  the  room  of  the  committee  at  the  Capitol  at  11  a.  m. 
March  7,  1*906. 

The  committee  desires  to  interrogate  you  with  reference  to  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  4,  1906,  a  copy  of  which  resolution  I  here- 
with inclose,  the  basis  for  which  resolution  was  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  a  copy  of  which  editorial,  as  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
date  of  January  4,"  1906,  1  also  inclose. 

Very  respectfully,  Jesse  Overstreet, 

Chairman, 
Mr.  John  R.  McLean, 

Managing  Editor  the  Washingtan  iW, 

W'ashingtoj},  D.  C.  , 


Hearing  before  the  Cmnmittee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post- Roads  of  the  House  of  Peuresaita- 
tives  on  the  resolution  sul/mitted  by  Mr.  iSims  in  regard  to  alleged  violations  of  the  franh- 
ing  privilege.     Tuesday,  March  6",  1906. 

Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads, 

Hoi'sE  of  Representates, 

Tuesday,  March  6,  1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Jesse  Overstreet  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  1  wish  to  lay  before  the  committee  a  resolution,  a  copy  of  which 
you  will  find  at  your  places,  known  as  the  Sims  resolution,  which  is  as  follows: 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post- Roads  be,  and  hereby 
is,  instructed  to  investigate  whether  or  not  there  are  or  have  been  abuses  of  the 
'ranking  privilege  by  members  of  Congress  or  in  the  name  of  members  of  Congress.' 
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Mr.  Richard  Wei^htman  is  present,  by  request,  to  testify  in  reference  to  matters 
to  which  the  committee  directed  me  to  inquire  at  the  time  he  attends. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  have  never  seen  the  editorial.  I  understand  this  hearing  is  based 
on  an  editorial  in  the  Post. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly  so. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BICHABD  L.  WEIQHTMAN. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation? 

Mr.  Weightman.  My  name  is  VVeightman,  Richard;  occupation,  journalist,  and 
my  residence,  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  With  which  journal  are  you  now  associated? 

Mr.  Weightman.  The  Washington  Post. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  associated  with  it? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Well,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  absence  of  a  few  months,  I 
have  been  there  fourteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  examine  the  Congressional  Record  dat^d  Janu- 
ary 4,  which  is  b^ore  vou,at  page  673,  in  small  type,  with  the  heading  **Abolish  the 
franking  privilege."     have  you  read  that  since  entering  the  room? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  appear  in  the  Washington  Post? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  who  wrote  that? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  inform  the  committee  of  any  fact^  with  reference 
to  the  violation  of  the  franking  privilege  referred  to  in  that  editorial? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  any  facts  upon  which  to  base  that  editorial? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  understand  that  the  editorial  is  not  based  upon  facts  at  all? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Oh,  yes;  but  not  upon  my  personal  experience  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  facts  do  you  mean,  then? 

Mr.  Weightman.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  explain  it  in  my  own  way. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Weightman.  In  the  first  place  an  editorial  writer  does  not  go  out  and  get  his 
own  facts;  if  he  did  he  could  not  write  editorials.  His  fact*^  are  brought  to  him  by 
the  managing  erlitor  or  the  proprietor  and  he  is  told  to  write  so  and  so,  and  he  does 
that.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  facts  are  there.  At  any  rate  it  is  none  of  his 
business. 

The  Chairman.  Were  facts  given  to  you  by  anybody? 

Mr.  Weightman.  This  was  really  a  copy  of  an  article  that  Mr.  Beriah  Wilkins  told 
me  to  write  three  or  four  years  ago.     It  is  practically  the  same  old  story. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  refer  to  as  the  same  old  story? 

Mr.  Weight.man.  The  general  allegations  here,  which  of  course  anyone  can  see 
are  fantastic  and  exaggerated  and  intended  to  be;  and  as  long  as  this  article  was 
given  so  much  prominence  I  don't  see  why  the  one  published  the  next  day  was  not 
given  the  same  prominence.     That  is  your  affair,  though. 

The  Chairman.  Then  at  the  time  you  wrote  this  particular  editorial,  or  any  time 
immediately  preceding  it,  you  had  no  particular  facts  laid  before  you? 

Mr.  WEIGHT.MAN.  No;  none  except  that  1  could  write  about  so  and  so. 

The  Chairman.  Who  gave  you  those 

Mr.  VVeight.man.  Originally,  Mr.  Wilkins. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Who  gave  you  instructions  to  write  this  particular 
editorial? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Nobody.  The  subject  came  up  and  I  went  on  the  same  facts, 
the  same  supposition  or  theory. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  *'the  subject  came  up?" 

Mr.  Weightman.  There  was  something  said  about  it  in  the  papers;  somebody  made 
a  speech  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  this  committee  any  information,  direct  or  indirect, 
recent  or  remote,  whicfi  would  enable  the  committee  to  find  any  facts  wliich  you 
allege  in  this  editorial? 
•    Mr.  Wekhitman.  Well,  i)ersonally,  I  can  not,  but 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  with  whom  you  have  talked  personally 
whom  you  believe  could  give  any  such  information? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  their  names. 
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Mr.  Weightman.  Well,  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  publishing  articles  in  the  Post. 
They  are  under  his  own  signature. 

The  Chairman.  About  the  violation  of  the  franking  privilege? 

Mr.  Wkightman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.     Who  is  Mr  Bennett? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Well,  he  is  one  of  the  writers  on  the  Post. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  your  purpose  in  writing  that  editorial? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Nothing  at  all,  except  to  do  my  day's  work.  I  had  no  personal 
object. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  part  of  your  day's  work  to  write  that  members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  violating  the  law  when  you  have  no  facts  on  which  to  base  the  allegation? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Oh,  well,  you  can  not  hold  me  responsible  for  what  the  Post 
writes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  we  hold  you  renponsible  for  what  you  say? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No;  it  is  not  what  I  say. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  this? 

Mr.  Wei(;htman.  I  am  telling  you  that  I  wrote  it,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can 
not  say  what  I  may  be  called  upon  to  write  for  any  newspaper  unless  I  own  it,  and 
nobody  can  say  in  a  well-organized  newspaper  except  the  owner  aAd  the  responsible 
managing  editor. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  managing  editor  tell  you  to  write  this  particular  editorial? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No;  he  doesn't  always  tell  me.     He  told  me  years  ago 

The  Chairman.  The  paper  has  changed  ownership  since  then? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  received  any  instructions  from  the  present  managing 
editor  or  proprietor  of  this  paper  to  write  such  an  editorial  as  this? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No,  not  at  all.     When  I  am  left  to  my  own  devices  I  naturally 

Eursue  the  same  course  that  has  been  pursued,  and  advocate  the  same  theories  which 
ave  been  ailvocated  before.  I  hand  in  my  editorials,  and  sometimes  they  are  not 
publii«hed;  sometimes  they  are  amende<l. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  this  expression,  after  making  reference  to  the  abuse  of 
the  franking  privilege:  "That  this  privilege  has  been  outrageously  abused  is  a  fact 
of  universal  knowledge?" 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  state  to  the  committee  that  you  have  absolutely  no 
facts  upon  which  to  base  it? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  say  I  have  not  personally. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  statement  I  have  just  read  is  not  true?  Is  this  state- 
ment true,  that  this  privilege  has  been  outrageously  abused  is  a  fact  of  universal 
knowledge? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Well,  I  think  it  is;  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  do  you  bane  your  thought  that  it  is  true? 

Mr.  Wei(;htman.  Simply  because  it  has  been  a  matter  of  common  talk  and  news- 
paper publications  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  because  it  has  been  a  matter  of  common  talk  and 
newspaper  publication  that  it  is  true? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Not  all  of  it,  but  I  am  here  in  Washington,  and  I 

The  Chairman.  What  abuses  of  the  franking  privilege  do  you  know  of  of  your  own 
personal  knowledge? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  haven't  seen  any,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  abuse? 

Mr.  Weightman.  On  the  strict  line  of  evidence,  no,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Then  do  you  say  that  it  wa.«  true  when  you  wrote  this  language: 

**That  this  privilege  has  been  ontrageouslv  abused  is  a  fact  of  universal  knowl- 
edge?" 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  put  that  in  for  the  paper  to  print  if  they  wanted  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  that  question. 

Mr.  Weightman.  You  see  I  can  not  assume  any  rej^ponsibility  for  the  publication. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  that;  I  am  asking  you  if  the  statement  which  you 
made  is  true. 

Mr.  Weightman.   I  thought  it  was  true  when  1  wrote  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  c>an  not  name  a  single  fact? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No,*sir;  I  have  a  little  decision  here 

The  C'hairman.  You  say  here 

Mr.  WEKiiiTMAN.  Here  is  a  little  decision  of  the  Postmjister-General  just  rendered 
on  one  of  those  things  about  the  Reverend  CrafU*,  who  has  Ix^en  using  franks  of 
members  of  Congress  here  in  large  quantities,  and  here  is  his  decision,  that  it  is 
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improper  and  unlawful.  If  you  had  asked  me  the  day  before  yesterday  about  it»  I 
would  only  have  told  you  that  I  thought  so,  but  here  is  the  Postmaster-General's 
decision. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  again,  Mr.  Weightman,  from  your  editorial: 

"Congressmen  load  the  cars  with  all  sorts  of  freight — furniture,  libraries,  kitchen 
utensils,  the  family  wash,  pianos,  poultry,  barnyard  animals,  etc.,  without  limit." 

Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  personal  knowledge? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  statement  true? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  think  so,  but  I  don't  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Because  I  have  heard  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  everything  you  hear? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  statement  false  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  don't  think  so.  It  may  be  exaggerated,  as  I  explained  the 
next  day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  belieye  that  any  member  of  Congress  ever  put  a  piano  in 
the  mail? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Well,  I  never  heard  that,  no,  but  as  I  told  you  that  is  an  extrava- 
gant statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  have  ever '  heard  of  anybody  putting  a 
piano  in  the  mail? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  never  heard  about  a  piano,  but  I  have  heard  about  sofas  and 
furniture. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody  putting  a  barnyard  animal  in  the 
mails? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Not  specifically. 

The  Chairman.  Then  is  that  statement  true? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman  (reading  further  from  the  editorial).  "They  frank  a  cow,  a  wash- 
tub,  or  a  churn  as  glibly  as  they  do  a  letter  or  the  speech  that  no  one  ever  heard." 
Do  you  know  of  any  member  of  Congress  that  has  ever  franked  a  cow? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  statement  true? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not  —perhaps  not. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  false? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  more  falsehood  to  it  than  there  was  truth? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Possibly;  I  don't  know;  lean  not  tell.  As  I  don't  know  one 
thing  I  can  not  know  the  other  very  well.  It  all  comes  back  to  what  I  told  you 
before,  that  the  man  who  prints  the  article,  publishes  it,  is  the  man  to  whom  you 
should  apply. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  been  connected  with  the  Post,  with  a  slight 
interval,  for  fourteen  years? 

Mr.  VVeightman.  \es. 

The  Chairman.  You  know%  in  a  general  way,  the  character  of  the  mails  and  the 
articles  transmitted  tht-ough  the  mails,  do  you?' 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  believed  that  a  cow  was  a  mailable  article? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  know  of  its  being  done  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  By  mail? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  by  express? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  cow  was  ever  sent  by  mail  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  understood  it  was  franked. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  W^EiGHTMAN.  I  Understood 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was  not  a  Congressman,  was  it? 

Mr.  W^EiGHTMAN.  No;  this  was  a  governor. 

The  Chairman.  Does  a  governor  have  the  franking  privilege? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  don'tknow;  everybody  seems  to  have  it.  Mr.  Crafts,  overhere, 
has  it — this  preacher. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  a  frank. 

Mr.  Weightman.  He  has  evidently  been  using  one. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  different  {>ropo8ition.  I  am  asking  you  about  your  infor- 
mation on  which  you  base  this  editorial. 
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Mr.  Weightman.  I  have  already  told  you  I  haven't  got  any. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anv  when  you  wrote  this  article? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No  more  than  I  have  told  you. 

The  Chairman.  No  more  than  you  have  testified  here  in  your  answers? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  No  information? 

Mr.  W^EioHTMAN.  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  am  concealing  anything. 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  have  any  more  information  than  you 
have  given  us. 

Mr.  Weightman.  No. 

Mr.  Sibley.  I  hope  Mr.  W^eightman  does  not  think  he  is  revealing  very  much. 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  am  telling  you  everything  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  1  am  giving  jrou  credit  for  telling  everything  you  know^  but  you 
have  not  displayed  very  much  information  about  any  facts  upon  which  to  base  such 
an  editorial. 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  was  frank  about  it  in  the  first  place. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  had  not  any  facts  of  this  character  when 
you  wrote  it? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  was  your  purpose  in  writing  it? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  was  doing  my  work  on  the  paper.  You  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  not  responsible  for  what  the  pai)er  prints,  and  this  was  a  subject  that 
has  t)een  before  the  country  for  years.  I  can  find  you  articles  like  that  printed  three 
or  four  years  ago,  when  >ir.  Wilkins  was  alive.  He  came  to  me  and  told  me  to  do 
so  and  so,  and  I  supposed  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  he  was  responsible  and 
not  I.  I  took  this  same  old  subject;  I  saw  some  mention  that  somebody  made  of  it 
in  a  speech.     Reverend  Crafts  is  getting  active  again,  and  1  knew  about 

Mr.  Hedge.  You  did  not  hear  about  this  order  you  have  referred  to  until  yester- 
day, did  you? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Oh,  yes,  and  wrote  about  it.  I  didn't  hear  about  the  decif^ion, 
no,  until  last  Saturday,  but  the  subject  had  been  discussed  in  the  newspapers  and 
in  the  press  generally.* 

Mr.  Hedge.  You  didn't  have  that  in  mind  at  the  time  you  wrote  this? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No. 

Mr.  Hedge.  You  didn't  refer  to  it? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No;  not  in  there.  The  fact  is  that  the  writing  of  an  editorial 
and  the  preparation  of  news  articles  are  two  very  different  things. 

Mr.  Hedge.  You  say  you  got  your  information  from  Mr.  Bennett? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heix;e.  Does  he  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Post  that  you  do? 

Mr.  Weightman.  He  writes  news  articles  and  signs  his  name.  He  gives  his  facte. 
He  is  in  a  very  different  position  from  me. 

Mr.  Hedge.*  Was  Mr.  Bennett  connected  with  the  Post  at  the  time  this  editorial 
was  written? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Had  he  written  any  articles  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Weightman.  That  I  don't  know.     He  writes  editorials  and  news  articles  both. 

Mr.  H£D<}E.  W^hen  you  say  that  this  privilege  has  been  outrageously  abused  and  is 
a  fact  of  universal  knowledge,  what  do  you  mean  by  ** universal  knowledge?" 

Mr.  Weightman.  You  see  you  are  catechising  me;  you  are  asking  me  for  defini- 
tions of  words  tliat  I  can  not  give. 

Mr.  Hedge.  We  do  not  often  have  an  opportunitv  of  catechising  so  intelligent  a 
witness.     You  state  that  this  is  a  matter  of  universal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  should  have  said,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  the  universal  belief  and 
gossip. 

Mr.  Hedge.  You  wish  to  correct  that? 

Mr.  Wekjhtman.  I  can  not  correct  it  in  the  Post,  but  they  do  it  frequently.  It 
hurts  my  feelings,  but  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Hed(}b.  1  am  referring  to  the  statement  here.  You  are  responsible  for  your 
statements  made  here. 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yea. 

Mr.  H eixje.  You  made  the  statement  that  this  was  a  matter  of  universal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Weightman.  No;  I  said  I  should  have  said  belief;  that  is  what  I  say  person- 
ally; I  disclaim  any  raeponsibility. 

Mr.  Hedge.  You  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  universal  knowledge  that  you 
have  not  a  share  in,  do  you? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hedge.  Universalknowledge? 
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Mr.  Weiohtman.  Oh,  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Griooh.  As  I  understand  this  examination,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
the  names  of  any  persons  who  may  have  been  guilty  of  this  charge  in  this  editorial. 
Now,  then,  can  you  ^ive  to  the  committee  the  names  of  any  persons  who  claim  to 
know  things  charged  m  this  editorial? 

Mr.  Weiohtman.  Well,  Mr.  Wilkins  is  dead,  and  the  managing  etlitor  has  gone  to 
Chicago.  He  is  the  man  that  received  the  facts  and  gave  us  the  subjects  to  write 
about.     He  is  not  here  or  I  would  refer  you  to  him. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  You  mean  Mr.  Bone,  1  suppose? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes;  Mr.  Scott  Bone. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Bone  was  not  managing  editor  at  the  time  you  wrote  this 
editorial? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No,  but  w^hen  I  w^rote  the  other,  previously,  Mr.  Bone  was 
managing  editor.     Mr.  Bone  has  left  the  paper  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  insist,  of  course,  that  you  are  not  responsible  for  anything  the 
Post  savs 

Mr.  Weightman.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  understand  that  very  well,  but  you  understand  that  you  are  here 
in  your  personal  capacity,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GRKiGS.  Now,  then,  as  to  these  charges  in  that  editorial,  which  are  directly 
made  against  members  of  Congress  by  name 

Mr.  Weightman.  Not  names. 

Mr.  (trigos.  Yes;  members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Weightman.  Oh,  that  way. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  possibly  should  say  by  title.  You  do  not  know  of  any  person  except 
Mr.  Beriah  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Bone — I  simply  want  to  get  at  facts,  that  is  all 

Mr,  Weightman.  I  understand,  but  you  confuse  the  situation,  I  think.  I  am  here 
as  a  witness  in  my  personal  capacity,  but  I  did  not  write  that  editorial  in  my  per- 
sonal capacity. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that,  but  you  must  have  had  some  knowledge  in  your 
personal  capacity? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  had  what  I  thought  was  knowledge,  but  it  was  not  universal. 

Mr.  (iRiGGs.  Now,  then,  give  us  the  basis  of  that  knowledge? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Oh,  well,  in  a  newspaper  office,  Mr.  Griggs,  unless  I  give  you  the 
whole  story  of  the  construction  of  a  newspaper  office,  I  don't  suppose  I  would  make 
myself  plain  at  all.  We  have  three  sets  of  j)eople  in  there;  one  are  the  men  who  go 
out  and  get  the  facts,  as  they  suppose,  innocently  suppose;  the  others  are  those 
employed  to  comment  on  them,  and  the  other  class  is  those  who  tell  how  to  com- 
ment on  the  facts — those  who  dictate  the  i)olicy  of  the  i)aper.  The  individual  writer 
hasn't  anythinj?  to  do  with  it.     Sometimes  he  writes  things  he  doesn't  believe  in. 

Mr.  GrigciS.  I  understand;  but  the  question  before  you  and  before  the  committee 
is  whether  you  believe  him 

Mr.  Weightman  (interrupting).  Oh,  no,  no;  I  think  that  was  an  extravagance, 
and  so  wrote  the  next  day.  Mr.  McLean  came  to  me.  I  think  I  get  $25  a  week 
extra  for  embroidery. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  think  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  You  regarded  this  as  embroidery,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Weightman.  It  was  embroidery  of  what  1  believed  to  be  facts.  It  was  put  in 
a  grotescpie  way,  and  I  thought  an  extravagant  way,  and  when  it  was  taken  seriously 
here  I  wr<ite  another  article. 

Mr.  GRKiGS.  Then  you  can  not  give  us  facts  to  reach  any  persons  that  are  guilty? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No. 

Mr.  Sims.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  the  man  who  took  seriously  the  statements  which 
you  say  now  are  neither  true  nor  serious,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  This  editorial  is  headed  "Abolish  the  franking  privilege,"  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  you  write  that? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  object  in  writing  this  article,  then,  was  to  secure  the  demand  that 
you  made,  and  that  is  to  have  thelranking  privilege  abolished? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  not  that  the  purport  of  the  article  from  one  end  to  the  otlier  to  abol- 
ish the  franking  privilege  and  have  a  money  allowance  made  in  lieu  of  it — because 
on  your  allegation  members  of  Congress  abuse  the  franking  privilege? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  deny  that  as  my  allegation  at  all;  that  is  the  Post. 
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Mr.  S1M8.  I  say,  is  not  that  the  object  of  the  article,  to  furnish  an  arg:ament,  based 
upon  alleged  facts,  for  the  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege;  is  not  that  the  object? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  fancy  that  is  one  of  the  objects. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  eay  you  fancy.  You  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  Ftate  what  the 
object  was,  if  the  object  is  not  expressed  on  the  face  of  it. 

Mr.  Weightman.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  have  no  object  in 
anything  I  write  except  to  plea^  my  employer  and  carry  out  his  policy. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  as  an  editorial  writer  will  write  an  article 
that  you  neither  believe  in  nor  indorse,  simply  because  you  are  a  salaried  employee, 
an  article  touching  the  character  of  officials,  high  or  low? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Is  that  in  the  form  of  an  interrogatory? 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  must  say  again,  for  about  the  tenth  time,  that  I  do  not  do  these 
things  in  my  personal  capacity,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  held  responsible  for  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  I  aak  you,  as  an  editorial  writer  do  you  write  an  editorial  alleging 
existence  of  facts  which  you  yourself  do  not  believe,  simply  because  you  are  paid  a 
salary? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  do  not  think  I  will  allege  anything  seriously  that  I  don't 
believe. 

Mr.  Griggs,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mr.  Weight.\ian.  I  say  I  do  not  think  I  would  allege  anything  seriously  that  I  do 
not  believe  or  that  I  violently  disbelieve. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  who  gave  you  orders  or  directions,  or  whatever 
is  your  way  of  expressing  it,  to  write  upon  this  subject  and  to  write  this  article? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Nobody. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  this  article  passed  on  by  the  managing  editor,  the  responsible  per- 
son in  the  Post,  l)efore  it  was  printed? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Why,  certainly.     Nothing  can  go  into  the  Post 

Mr.  Sims.  Who  is  the  Vespcmsible  managing  editor  of  the  Post  or  responsible  head? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Mr.  McLean  is  the  responsible  managing  editor  of  the  Post. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  he  jmiss  on  this? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  It  was  published  by  his 
authority. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  you  declare  you  have  no  responsibility  whatever 

Mr.  Weightman.  No  personal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Sims.  When  you  stated  here — I  want  to  quote  the  exact  language,  and  there- 
fore I  will  look  for  it— after  stating  these  fa<!ts  with  reference  to  meml)ers  of  Congreas, 
this  article  says,  "It  present**  the  perfected  spectacle  of  graft." 

Now,  is  not  that  a  charge  which  is  very  serious  and  affecting  the  character  and  use- 
fulness of  any  member  of  CV)ngress  who  may  be  guilty? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes;  I  should  think  it  would,  if  he  was  guilty. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  you  make  a  chaise  of  that  kind  simply  by  direction  or  orders  of 
the  managing  editor? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Why,  certainly,  of  course  I  would;  or  else  resign. 

Mr.  Grig(}s.  I  understand  by  that  that  if  the  managing  editor  were  to  instruct  you 
to  write  an  article  like  that  and  you  had  no  knowle<ige  of  tne  facts,  that  you  simply  use 
your  knowledge  of  his  knowledge  of  the  facts,  or  your  belief  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  would  furnish  the  embroidery? 

Mr.  WsKiiiTMAN.  The  embroidery. 

Mr.  Sibley.  Right  in  that  connection,  were  you  ever  instructed  to  give  a  sort  of 
"roast"  to  the  Congressmen  on  the  franking  privilege? 

Mr.  Weightman.   What  is  that? 

Mr.  Sibley.  Were  you  ever  instructed  to  give  a  "roast"  to  the  Congressmen  on 
the  franking  privilege? 

Mr.  Weigtman.  Oh,  yes,  originallv.  I  had  never  heard  of  it  until  it  first  came 
out  some  years  ago,  just  befort^  Mr.  Wilkins  got  so  ill.     He  start^^d  that 

Mr.  Sibley.  But  since  Mr.  Wilkins's  death? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  didn't  ^et  any  specific  instmctions  about  that  thin&r;  no. 

Mr.  Sibley.  On  that  very  line,  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  wrote  this  identical 
article  at  the  request  of  Mr'  Beriah  Wilkins 

Mr.  Weightman.  Oh,  no 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  upon  the  orders  of  Mr.  Wilkins? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  said  practically  the  same  article;  I  didn't  say  specifically  the 
same  article;  I  didn't  say  that  was  a  copy,  but  the  same  tone. 

Mr.  Sims.  About  six  years  ago? 
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Mr.  VVeightmax.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  why  was  it  not  published? 

Mr.  Weightman.  It  was. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  was  published  in  the  Post? 

Mr.  Weightmax.  Yes;  some  things  like  that  have  been  published  in  the  Post  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Sims.  Can  you  bring  that  article  and  incorporate  it  as  part  of  your  statement? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  don't  think  I  can  undertake  to  ransack  the  files  of  the  Post. 
I  have  been  trying  to  explain,  and  I  think  my  statement  ought  to  l>e  taken 

Mr.  Sims  Your  explanation  was,  as  I  understood  it,  that  you  first  wrote  this 
character  of  an  article 

Mr.  Weightman.  Many  of  them 

Mr.  Sims.  About  six  years  ago,  upon  direction  of  Mr.  Beriah  Wilkins,  who  was 
then  the  managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Post? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes;  his  suggestion 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  you  say  you  wrote  this,  being  substantially  the  same,  and  put  it 
in  the  Post  without  any  direction  from  anyone? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  you  are  responsible  for  writing  this  particular  article  and  putting 
it  in  the  Post  upon  your  own  statement,  without  any  direction  from  anyone? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  don't  think  so.  1  handed  it  in  to  the  managing  editor  and  it 
was  passed  on  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  No  one  suggested  it,  though? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No,  not  there 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  you  wrote  this  on  your  own  suggestion? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Moved  by  your  own  reason  for  writing  it? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Moved  by  carrying  on  the  policy  of  the  paper;  tlie  same  things 
have  been  in  there  l>efore - 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  Post  to  make  statements  allepng  them  to  be  facte 
which  are  false  and  believed  to  be  false  as  the  bai^is  of  an  editorial? 

Mr.  Weightman.  As  I  do  not  conduct  the  Post  and  am  not  responsible  for  what 
appears  in  it  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  only  asking  you  as  to  the  facts,  as  you  have  referred  to  the  policy 
of  the  Post. 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  knew  about  the  policv  because  I  had  written  on  it  before. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  the  policy  of  the  Post  with  reference  to  the  franking  privilege  of 
members  of  Congress  to  write  editorials  upon  allegations  which  were  not  tnie,  and 
known  not  to  be  true  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  My  objei^t  in  introducing  this  resolution  was  to  get  at  the  fact.  If  any 
members  of  Congress  are  guilty  of  abuses  of  the  franking  privilege,  I  think  we  ou^ht 
to  know  it,  and  if  anybody  has  been  guilty  of  outrageously  abusing  the  franking 

Erivilege  1  think  that  member  ought  to  be  expelle<l.  You  say  that  this  privilege 
as  Ix^en  outrageously  abused  is  a  fact  of  universal  knowlcclge.  And  yet  you  say 
you  wrote  this  article  without  suggestion  and  without  any  knowledge  of  facts,  and 
up  to  this  time  have  no  knowledge  of  any  of  theee  allegations  which  you  have 
stated?    That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Sibley.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Weightman  this:  By  anyone  has  there  ever 
been  given  you  the  name  of  any  Congressman  or  Representative  who  has  been  guilty 
of  abusing  the  franking  privilege? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  can  not  remember,  l)ut  there  was  a  story — they  had  a  nickname 
of  him,  *' Boots;"  somebody  here  had  anickname  hereof  '*  Boots,"  because  in  a  mail 
package  w  hich  went  under  a  frank,  and  which  was  broken,  a  pair  of  boots  came  out. 

Mr.  Sibley.  Waa  that  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No. 

Mr.  Sibley."  A  great  many  years  ago;  I  think  it  was  w^ay  back  before  the  present 
franking  privilege  was  grant  eel.  I  remember  something  about  that.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  case  within  recent  time? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sibley.  I  wondered  if  this  present  agitation  of  the  franking  privilege  grew  out 
of  the  transmission  through  the  mails  of  articles  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Crafts. 

Mr.  Weightman.  It  was  apropos  of  that;  I  had  that  in  mind  when  I  wrote  this 
article,  but  I  didn't  mention  him,  I  think.  But,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  took  all  this 
back,  so  far  as  the  serious  statement  is  concerned,  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Sibley.  The  trouble  is 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes,  1  know 
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Mr.  SiBLEV  (continuinur).  That  other  papers  have  publinhed  it  because  the  Post 
presento  thinff?  very  spicily.  You  recognize  that  editorial  has  been  copied  very  gen- 
erally throughout  the  press  of  the  country 

Mr.  Weiohtman.  The  Post  is  copied;  yes. 

Mr.  Sibley  (continuing).  As  tending  to  show  the  demoralization  existing  among 
meml)ers  of  Congress.     You  wrote  this  evidently  in  a  semihumorous  vein? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  think  that  is  obvious. 

Mr.  SiBLEV.  And  then  you  made  a  denial — that  is,  in  another  editorial — saying  that 
it  was  not  altogether  true;  but  the  general  public,  who  are  interested  in  this,  have 
not  seen  the  denial. 

Mr.  Weiohtmax.  It  has  the  same  prominence  that  this  had.  The  only  trouble  is 
that  you  gave  this  prominence  and  did  not  give  the  other  prominence.  If  you  had, 
it  would  not  have  attracted  so  much  attention. 

Mr.  Sibley.  One  thing  more.  I  want  to  get  this  clear.  So  far  as  your  i>ereonal 
knowledge  extends,  and  so  far  as  anylmdy  has  ever  told  you  of  any  specific  violation 
of  the  franking  privilege  by  any  member  of  Congress  is  concerne<l,  the  statements 
are  incorrect,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Weightman.  For  all  I  know  thejr  may  lye  absolutely  incorrect. 

Mr.  Sibley.  They  may  be  al)Solutely  incorrect? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes;  but  for  all  I  know  they  may  be  correct. 

Mr.  Sibley.  So  far  as  you  know  they  may  l)e  false? 

Mr.  Weightman.  So  far  as  I  know  they  may  be  absolutely  false — absolutely. 

Mr.  Sibley.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  question  or  two.  Mr.  John  R.  Mcl^iean  is  now  managing 
editor  of  the  Post? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  the  managing  editor  at  the  time  of  this  editorial? 

Mr.  Weightman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  McLean  direct  you  to  write  this  editorial? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  ever  called  to  his  attention 
personally 

Mr.  Weightman.  Before,  no. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Before  it  was  printed? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  before  it  was  printed? 

Mr.  WEIGHT.MAN.  I  don*t  know. 

The  ('h AIRMAN.  Personally  by  you? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No;  but  his  local  representatives  must  have  seen  it,  because  edi- 
torials are  not  put  in  any  well-regulated  paper  without  attention. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  you  personally  confer  with  Mr. 
McLean  l)efore  this  was  printed? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  confer  with  anyone? 

Mr.  Weightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  did  you  do  with  your  editorial  after  you  wrote  it? 

Mr.  Weuuitman.  There  is  a* little  wire  basket  that  I  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Dascril)e  the  process. 

Mr.  WKKiHTMAN.  Everybody  who  writes  editorials— I  have  worked  on  a  lot  of 
papers,  in  New  Orleans  and  other  cities — hands  them  to  the  representative  of  the 
manager,  or  the  managing  editor,  or  whatever  he  may  l)e  called;  sometimes  he  is 
called  the  managing  editor  and  sometimes  the  editor  in  chief,  but  he  gives  them  to 
the  head  of  the  pai)er,  whoever  he  may  be,  l)ecause  there  is  always  a  head  on  the 
paper,  for  the  reason  that  the  paper  can  not  have  a  policy  unless  somebody  guides. 
As  a  writer  I  do  not  guide  it,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  I  put  what  I  write  in 
a  little  basket  and  that  goes  to  the  managing  editor 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Who  is  managing  editor? 

Mr.  Wehihtman.  Mr.  McLean  is  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  So  you  suppose  Mr.  McL^n  did  read  it  before  it  was  printed? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  suppose  he  <lid. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  comment  been  made  since  this  editorial  was  printed  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  was  regarded  by  the  management  of  the  paper  as  serious  or  comic 
or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Weightman.  As  I  told  you  the  next  day  or  two  days  afterwards — I  don't  rec- 
ollect, but  within  a  day  or  two— Mr.  McLean  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  he  said  it 
was  very  much  to  his  surprise.  lie  said  he  was  afraid  it  had  given  ofi^ense,  so  I  had 
better  write  another  article  explaining  that  it  was  intended  for  an  extravagance  and 
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not  for  an  explicit  or  organized  etatement  oi  the  facts,  which  I  did;  but  unfortunately 
that  did  not  seem  to  attract  aa  much  attention  as  this. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  second  article  you  wrote,  to  which  you  refer,  explaining 
that  the  tirst  article  was  an  exaggeration,  you  were  directed  to  write  by  Mr.  McLean? 

Mr.  Weiohtman.  He  spoke  to  me  about  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Right  there  let  me  a**k  you  this.  This  second  article  you  refer  to  was 
not  written  until  after  the  House  had  passed  this  resolution? 

Mr.  Weiohtman.  I  think  no  . 

Mr.  Sims.  The  article  quoted  had  been  written  during  the  recess,  in  the  recess 
before  the  time  this  resolution  was  introduced? 

Mr.  Weiohtman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  Newspapers  had  copieii  this  article  all  over  the  countrybefore  this  reso- 
lution was  introduced,  had  they  not?    And  had  you  not  seen  them? 

Mr.  Weiohtman.  The  exchanges  don't  pass  through  my  hands,  except  a  few 
southern  papers  that  I  look  at. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  I  supiwse  the  impression  you  leave  is  that  if  Congress  had  not 
taken  notice  of  this  there  would  not  have  l)een  any  editorial  coming  out  and  explaining 
that  the  statements  herein  made  were  not  true  and  were  exaggerations? 

Mr.  Weiohtman.  I  can  not  speak  for  myself,  but  I  fancy  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Simh.  In  other  words,  this  would  have  gone  along  and  been  published  all  over 
the  United  States — that  members  of  Congress  were  violating  the  franking  privilege — 
if  Congress  had  not  passed  this  resolution,  so  far  as  your  paper  is  conceme<l  7 

Mr.  Weiohtman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Weightman? 

Mr.  FiNLBY.  I  want  to  ask  yoii,  Are  you  aware  that  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  in  his  report  recommends  the  abolition  of  the  franking  and  penalty  privileges? 

Mr.  W^eightman.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Finley.  That  is  for  meml)er8  of  Congress  and  the  Departments,  on  page  21  of 
his  report? 

Mr.  Weightman.  When  did  that  come  out — before  this  editorial? 

Mr.  Finley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wekjhtman.  Probably  that  is  what  I  wrote  about.  I  write  so  much — I  write 
so  many  things 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  was  published  before  Congress  met. 

Mr.  Finley.  This  is  the  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1905.     He  says: 

**The  franking  and  penalty  privileges  are,  by  reason  of  their  nature,  subject  to 
abuses,  a  precise  and  accurate  description  of  which  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time, 
but,  in  view  of  experience  already  had,  I  feel  impelled  to  say  that  the  interests  of 
the  Government  and  of  this  Department  would  be  best  subserveii  if  those  two  privi- 
leges were  abolished  altogether." 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  suppose  somelK)dy  must  have  put  that  on  my  desk  and  that 
is  what  startled  me.     I  don't  know;  I  can  not 

Mr.  Finlky.  I  observe  that  the  Third  Assistant,  in  his  report  to  C<mgress,  suggests 
to  Congress  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege,  as  I  have 
just  read. 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  that  would  inspire  me  to  write  this 
article.     I  can  not  rememlwr;  I  had  no  idea  of  giving  offense. 

Mr.  Finley.  The  Third  Assistant  says,  further: 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  suggest  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
it  is  advisable  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  abolition  of  the  franking  and  penalty 
privileges,  or  at  least  the  latter,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  system  of  appro- 
priations to  supply  the  needs  of  members  of  Congress  and  the  various  Departments 
for  postage  expenses  in  the  transaction  of  their  official  business." 

I  ask  you  this  question  because  the  matter  was  brought  up  here  in  the  hearings  and 
General  Madden  was  examined  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Weightman.  That  is  probably  what  inspired  this — started  me  out. 

Mr.  Snapp.  I  don't  think  that  report  was  out  when  this  editorial  was  written. 

Mr.  Finley.  Yes,  this  is  the  report  for  last  vear. 

The  Chairman.  At  all  events,  there  is  nothing  in  this  report  or  in  any  of  the 
reports  to  the  Post-Office  Department  which  would  indicate  that  members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  abusing  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Finley.  No. 

Mr.  Weightman.  It  refers,  there  to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  abused;  it  does 
not  say  it  has  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  of  no  foundation  in  any  report  ot  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment of  anv  abuse  or  suggestion  of  an  abuse  by  members  of  Congiess  of  the  franking 
privilege,  ao  you? 
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Mr.  Weightmak.  No;  I  don't  know  of  any.  This  is  the  first  thing  I  have  seen, 
officially,  the  first  thing. 

Mr.  Snapp.  That  report  could  not  have  been  out  then,  November  18? 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  Yes,  it  was  out,  because  1  received  a  copy. 

Mr.  Grig(}8.  It  was  dated  November  18. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.  They  were  sent  before  Congress  convened? 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  report  was  dated  November  18. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  bv  meml)er8  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Weightman.  I  only  say  it  is  quite  likely  that  somebody  may  have  cut  that 
out  and  put  it  on  my  desk.  I  constantly  find  things  there  for' me  to  write  alx)ut— 
memoranda  or  suggestions. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  excuse  you,  Mr.  Weightman,  and  we  will  excuse  the 
reporter. 


Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Po.st-Roads, 

HorsE  OF  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Afarrh  7,  1906. 
The  committee  met  this  day  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Jesse  Overstreet  in  the 
chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  B..  M'LEAN. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe,  Mr.  McLean,  you  are  the  managing  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post? 

Mr.  McLean.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  examine  the  Congressional  Record  of  January  4 
last,  at  page  673,  which  I  hand  you  [submitting  copy  of  Record],  and  the  printing 
in  small  type  particularly,  whicK  purports  to  be  an  editorial  in  your  paper. 

Mr.  McLean.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  managing  editor  of  the  Post  at  the  time  of  that 
publication? 

Mr.  McLean.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  that  editorial  before  it  was  printed? 

Mr.  McLean.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  came  to  you  in  the  ordinary  process  of  your  oi^nization? 

Mr.  McLean.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  passed  upon  it  before  printing? 

Mr.  McLean.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  the  committee  if  you  are 
familiar  with  the  facts  as  apwar  to  have  been  stated  in  that  editorial? 

Mr.  McLean.  I  know  nothing  of  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  passed  upon  the  item  for  printing,  did  you  pass  it  with 
the  belief  that  those  statements  were  facts? 

Mr.  McLean.  No.  I  passed  it  as  I  would  pass  any  general  article,  thinking  that 
it  meant  more  to  he — it  seemed  to  me  an  aggravated  case  of  editorial;  it  was  not 
meant  to  come  right  down  to  facts  and  to  sayi  "These  are  facts,"  but  it  was  a  thing 
that  had  been  told  and  talked  about  a  little  bit  and  commented  upon  by  the  news- 
papers. But  as  to  being  facts,  or  that  the  Post  meant  it  to  be  that,  or  intended 
it  to  be  accepted  as  that,  there  was  nothing  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  merely  intended  to  pass  upon  something  that  was  cur- 
rent— something  that 

Mr.  McLean.  Yes;  there  was  no  intent  to  injure  at  all. 

Mr.  Heimje.  Was  it  intended  to  affect  public  opinion,  Mr.  McLean? 

Mr.  McLean.  No,  sir.  Sometimes  we  print  an  article  to  fill  up  with.  [Laughter.] 
As  I  say,  there  was  no  intent  to  injure  or  damage  anyone.  It  was  a  general  article; 
and  frequently  you  work  up  things,  and  one  of  the  editors  is  asked  to  comment  on 
it  or  criticise  it  or  pass  upon  it,  and  sometimes  things  are  accepted  and  you  don't 
know  the  writer.     He  may  be  in  your  ottice,  but  you'may  not  know  him. ' 

Mr.  8napp.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  such  ah  article  might  reflect  on  members 
of  Congress  and  injure  them  with  their  constituents? 

Mr.  McLean.  No.  This  was  meant  to  be  general.  It  was  not  meant  to  reflect  on 
any  individual. 

Sir.  Snapp.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  exaggerates!  and  untruthful  statements  of 
that  kind  against  meml^ers  of  Congress  do  hurt  them  in  the  public  mind? 

Mr.  McLean.  No;  it  was  not  meant  to  be  that    I  thought  the  general  reader  would 
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accept  that  as  a  general  article.  There  was  no  individual  in  mind  and  no  particular 
case  cited.     It  was  only  a  general  article. 

Mr.  Snapp.  How  can  you  expect  that  the  general  reader  shall  discriminate  as  to 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  statements  of  that  kind  when  you  don't  do  it? 

Mr.  McLean.  Probably  I  have  a  wrong  impression,  but  I  do  not  .know 

The  Chaibman.  Do  vou  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  instances  of  the  vio- 
lation or  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege  by  any  member  of  Congress? 

Mr.  McLean.  Not  one. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions,  gentlemen?  I  think,  then,  Mr. 
McLean,  that  is  all. 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  the  Congressional  Record  referred  to  above: 

'^  ABOLISH   THE  FRANKING   PRIVILEGE? 

''We  quite  asree  that  something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  Post-Office 
Department.  Its  work  is  simply  tremendous,  and,  by  an  interesting  coincidence,  its 
usefulness  is  quite  as  great.  There  is  no  section  of  the  governmental  machinery  more 
important  or  more  accurately  and  satisfactorily  conducted.  But  the  burden  put  upon 
Mr.  Cortelyou  and  his  coadjutors  can  be  materially  lightened  without  impairing  its 
efficiency.  It  is  our  opinion,  indeed,  that  the  people  and  the  Government  both  would 
be  better  off  if  the  franking  privilege  were  abolisned  utterly. 

"  That  this  privilege  has  oeen  outrageously  abused  is  a  fact  of  universal  knowledge. 
Congressmen  load  the  postal  cars  with  all  sorts  of  freight — furniture,  libraries, 
kitchen  utensils,  the  family  wash,  pianos,  poultry,  barnyard  animals,  etc. — without 
limit.  They  frank  a  cow,  a  washtub,  or  a  churn  as  glibly  as  they  do  a  letter  or  the 
speech  that  no  one  ever  heard.  They  go  further — they  lend  their  franks  in  large, 
uncounted  bunches  to  societies  and  propagandas  that  would  flourish  on  the  public 
Treasury  as  they  already  thrive  upon  the  people's  discontent.  The  whole  system 
has  been  converted  to  the  most  abominable  ends.  It  presents  the  perfected  specta- 
cle of  graft.  But  its  worst  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the  lumbering  up  of  the  mail 
cars,  the  preposterous  demands  upon  the  Department's  resources  of  transportation, 
and  the  corresponding  and  concurrent  crippling  of  the  postal  service  in  all  its  proper 
and  legitimate  activities. 

**  We  note  the  presentation  of  an  alternative  arrangement^ — an  arrangement  under 
the  operation  of  which  members  of  Congress  will  receive  a  direct  allowance  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  their  official  correspondence  without  cost  to  themselves.  The 
expedient  is  most  commendable.  We  quite  agree  that  members  of  Congress,  who 
are  but  ill-paid  public  servants,  should  be  spared  the  constant  drain  upon  their 
resources  involved  in  postage  and  the  like.  They  should  at  least  be  left  entirely  free 
of  artificial  taxes  and  protected  in  the  complete  enjoyment  of  what  small  emolu- 
ment has  been  assignea  them.  But  this  franking  concession,  which  has  grown  to 
the  proportions  of  insolent  and  predaceous  graft,  this  should  be  contracted  within  the  ' 
limits  of  common  decency  and  transformed  into  an  explicit  allowance,  no  matter 
how  generous  and  lil)eral  it  may  be. 


ment 


**  We  think  there  are  very  few  Congressmen  who  would  care  to  oppose  this  adjust- 
ent  in  full  view  of  the  public  gaze.     Why  not  try  it,  gentlemen?" 
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PROHIBITION  IN  THE  PROPOSED  STATE  OF 
OKLAHOMA. 


Committee  on  the  Territories, 

Wednesday^  December  IS^  1905. 

The  committee  met  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Edward  L.  Hamilton 
in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  gentlemen  are  there  who  desire  to  be 
heard  this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  been  able  to  notify  all  the 
gjentlemen  who  are  in  the  city  who  desire  to  be  heard  upon  this  propo- 
sition. It  will  depend  somewhat  upon  how  much  time  we  have. 
There  are  here  this  afternoon  four  or  five  gentlemen  ready  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  apportion  the  time,  doing  proper  justice 
to  yourselves,  of  course. 

I  desire  in  this  connection  to  inquire,  Mr.  Jones,  whether  you  have 
anyone  here  who  desires  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  state,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  last  year  when  you  had  this  bill  up  you  gave  us 
ninety  days  to  discuss  it,  and  in  behalf  of  a  large  delegation  here 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  we  are  willing  absolutely 
to  submit  this  case  to  the  committee  without  argument.  We  are  will- 
ing to  leave  it  with  this  committee,  and,  whatever  this  committee  does, 
we  are  willing  to  submit  to  your  decision  in  the  matter,  but  if  the 
other  side  is  not  willing  to  do  so,  we  reserve  the  right  to  present  our 
side  of  the  question  at  me  proper  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anyone  to  present  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  understanding  that  we  would  prefer 
that  the  other  gentlemen  should  present  their  side  of  the  case  ana  then 
when  they  get  through  we  will  present  our  side.  We  will  not  take  up 
much  time.  We  trust  that  the  entire  argument  may  be  closed  this 
afternoon.  I  take  it  for  granted  with  this  committee  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  and  I  take  it  for  CTanted  that  this  committee 
knows  all  about  the  treaties.  If  they  do  not,  they  can  find  them. 
But  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  committee  knows  more  about  them 
than  we  do  or  than  we  can  tell  the  committee,  and,  as  I  say,  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  submit  it  to  the  court  without  further  argument. 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  hear  the  other  gentlemen — will  be  glad 
to  hear  them — and  our  side  will  take  up  very  Tittle  of  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Dinwiddie. 
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STATEMENT  OF  £EV.  EDWIN  C.  DINWIDDIE,  LEGISLATIVE  STJPEE- 
INTENDENT  AMEBICAN  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE,  30  AND  31 
BLISS  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  I 
think  I  ought  to  say  at  the  commencement  that  while  the  other  side  of 
this  proposition  say  they  had  ninety  days  last  year,  I  do  not  imder- 
stana  that  they  haa  any  time  here  last  year,  because  the  bill  was  not 
before  this  committee,  in  one  sense,  last  year.  He  certainly  refers  to 
two  years  a^o,  when  the  Hamilton  bill  was  before  this  committee. 

The  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  why  the  same  opposition  which  now  exists  to  the  passage 
of  the  statehood  bill  without  the  provisions  which  we  seek  aid  not 
make  itself  manifest  then,  two  years  ago.  That  is  explained  in  a 
few  words.  I  stated  it  this  morning  in  brief,  that  our  people  in  the 
Indian  Territory  were  relying  upon  the  express  stipulations  of  the 
Federal  Government  throurfi  the  Dawes  Commission,  which  nego- 
tiated the  treaties  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  which  treaties 
were  later  incorporated  into  laws  by  Congress,  believing  that  they 
would  be  religiously  observed.  They  were  not  carried  out,  as  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  provision  in  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  two  years 
ago. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  pro- 
vision that  was  in  the  bill  two  years  ago.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  that 
bill ;  I  tried  to  get  it  this  afternoon,  but  was  unsuccessful ;  but  I  think 
it  has  been  reincorporated  in  your  bill,  H.  R.  3186,  of  the  present 
session.  It  was  provided  that  "  the  sale,  barter,  or  giving  away  of 
intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians  was  forever  prohibited.  I  stated  last 
year,  when  the  subject  was  before  the  Senate  in  considering  H.  R. 
14749 — and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  chairman  particularly  to  this, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  asked  me  about  it  this  morning — ^that 
if  the  Federal  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to 
Indians  was  valid,  this  provision  in  the  bill  was  absolutely  unneces- 
sary, as  it  forbids  such  sales  everywhere  throughout  the  national 
domain,  and  I  stated  that  if  that  law  was  not  upheld,  then  the  incor- 
poration in  the  irrevocable  ordinance  or  in  the  constitution  of  the  new 
State  of  a  similar  provision  would  be  equally  futile,  as  it  would 
doubtless  contravene  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. Fortunately  there  has  come  to  clarify  the  atmosphere  on 
this  question  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  a  case  that  was  pending  when  our  measure  was  before  the 
Senate  last  year,  namely,  the  case  of  Heff  against  the  State  of  Kansas, 
which  is  reported  in  United  States  Reports,  volume  197,  page  488. 
I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  committee  to  read  that  case,  but  I  will 
read  a  portion  of  the  syllabus,  which  is  the  law  of  course: 

The  act  of  January  30,  1897  (29  Stat  L.,  506),  prohibiting  sales  of  liquors 
to  Indians,  Is  a  police  regulation,  and  does  not  apply  to  an  allottee  Indian  who 
has  become  a  citizen  under  the  act  of  February  8,  1887. 

So  that,  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stetes,  this  provision  of  the  Federal  statute  fftUs  unless,  according 
to  a  definite  decision  in  the  syllabus,  the  Indian  and  the  State  or 
which  he  is  a  citizen  give  their  consent  to  the  exercise  of  such  juris- 
diction by  the  Federal  Government.    And  if  this  provision  is  placed 
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in  the  constitution  or  the  irrevocable  ordinance  of  the  new  State  as 
now  incorporated  in  H.  R.  3186,  now  before  j^our  committee,  it  is 
scarcely  questionable  that  it  will  fall  whenever  it  is  attacked  by  any 
person  in  interest  as  repugnant  to  the  fourteenth  amendment.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  rest  our  case  upon  the  ground  that  there  must  be  a 
law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians.  We  rest  our  case  upon 
the  proposition  that  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  whole  United 
States,  are  vitally  interested  in  this  matter,  and  that  our  national 
honor  itself  is  involved  ^  and  here,  I  want  to  say  parenthetically,  is 
where  the  people  who  do  not  live  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory get  into  this  proposition.  I  think  I  am  perfectly  right  in  say- 
ing that  this  proposition  which  we  advance  beiore  thecommittee  is  a 
proposition  that  does  not  concern  only  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  Indian  Territory. 

The  Dawes  Commission  negotiated  the  various  treaties  with  the 
Indians,  which  were  later  ratified  by  different  acts  of  Congress,  itself 
representing  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  and  approved  by 
the  Executive;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  quei^tion  of  honor 
involved  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  It 
does  not  concern  simply  the  people  who  live  in  that  Territory  or 
those  Territories;  it  is  a  matter  of  national  honor  as  to  whether 
treaty  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  be  respected 
and  lived  up  to,  or  whether  they  should  simply  be  brushed  aside  and 
no  attention  paid  to  them  simply  because  we  have  the  legal  power, 
though  no  moral  right,  to  do  so,  or  whether  we  shall  in  honor  live 
up  to  what  we  solemnly  a^eed  with  these  people  to  do. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  read  just  a  few  lines  from  the  re- 
port which  the  President  submitted  to  Congress  only  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  from  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  who,  with  my 
friend  Hon.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  of  Philadelphia,  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  investigate  certain  conditions  and  affairs 
m  the  Indian  Territory,  and  who  is  now  Secretarj^  of  the  Navy.  He 
said : 

To  appreciate  this  situation  one  must  remember  the  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  so-called  "Five  Civilized  Tribes."  These  tribes  consented  to 
give  up  their  habitations  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  remove  to  the 
Territory  in  return  for  certain  solemn  and  explicit  pledges  made  to  them  by  the 
United  States,  embodied  in  treaties  ratified  with  all  needful  constitutional  for- 
malities, and  further  evidenced  by  numerous  ofllcial  documents  of  the  highest 
authority.  The  removal  of  these  Indians  to  their  new  homes  was  desired  and 
effected  by  our  Government  to  serve  grave  ends  of  public  policy,  and  their  con- 
sent to  it  constituted  an  ample  consideration  for  the  promises  made  them  in 
return.  If  these  promises  are  not  binding  on  the  United  States,  then  our  Gov- 
ernment and  people  can  be  bound  by  no  treaty.  If  we  do  not  scrupulously 
respect  the  rights  flowing  from  these  treaties,  no  one  can  reasonably  place  con- 
fidence in  our  national  honor. 

That  does  not  come  from  me;  that  is  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
Cabinet  officers  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  the  honor  in  this  connection  to  represent 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  people  over  the  whole  country  who  take 
this  view  of  the  matter — ^that  this  is  their  concern ;  that  they,  through 
their  Representatives  in  Congress,  are  bound  by  these  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  that  they  have  some  rights  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  the 
people  who  reside  m  the  Territories.  In  this  connection  I  want  to 
reaa,  Mr.  Chairman,  resolutions  adopted  by  several  very  important 
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bodies,  representing,  as  they  do,  laree  numbers  of  citizens  who  are 
themselves  vitally,  as  they  believe  and  as  I  believe,  interested  in  this 
question. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  Indian  affairs  conference,  that 
body  which  meets  annually  through  the  courtesy  of  a  well-known 
friend,  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  who  is  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  Indian, 
at  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  and  which  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
shaping  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  handling  of 
the  difficult  Indian  problems  of  late  years.  The  Lake  Mohonk 
conference  last  year  adopted  resolutions  strongly  asking  for  the 
retention  of  prohibition  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  this  year,  after 
the  Senate,  upon  our  request,  passed,  by  a  vote  of  52  to  17,  an  amend- 
ment covering  our  present  claim,  which  was  satisfactory  to  our 
people,  they  said  in  the  convention  at  Lake  Mohonk  on  the  18th-20th 
of  last  October,  as  follows : 

This  conference  expresses  Its  hearty  appreciation  and  approval  of  the  very 
decided  stand  taken  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  its  last  session  in 
favor  of  the  oontiriued  maintenance  of  prohibition  In 'the  State  of  which  It  was 
proposed  to  make  Indian  Territory  a  part,  and  urges  that  there  shall  be  no 
receding  from  the  position  upon  prohibition  then  taken  by  the  Senate. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  also  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Grood  Templars,  repre- 
senting almost  every  State  m  the  Union : 

Resolved,  That  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  with  respect  to  prohibition  in  the  Indian  Territory  should  be 
religiously  observed,  and  we  cordially  commend  the  United  States  Senate  for 
the  adopton.  by  a  vote  of  over  three  to  one,  of  a  prohibition  provision  in  the 
Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  statehood-enabling  act  in  the  last  Congress  In 
harmony  with  said  treaties,  and  we  urge  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  to  insist 
upon  a  similar  effective  prohibition  clause  to  be  incorporated  in  the  constitution 
of  any  new  State  of  which  Indian  Territory  shall  be  the  whole  or  a  part 

I  hold  in  my  hand  also  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  Indianap- 
olis by  the  American  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  I  may  say  here  that  I 
have  the  honor  officially  to  represent  this  movement  m  this  matter,  as 
upon  all  legislative  matters,  at  the  national  capital.  Our  work  is 
now  going  Forward  in  forty  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  and 
has  a  constituency  of  upward  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of  people  who 
feel  themselves  vitally  concerned  in  the  question  now  before  this 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  something  in  the  nature  of  the  Gal- 
linger-Stone  amendment  would  be  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  DixwrooiE.  That  is,  of  course,  what  we  would  like  to  have  in 
the  bill,  with  possibly  two  slight  modifications.  I  think  that  the 
maximum  penalty  which  was  put  in  ought  to  be  eliminated,  leaving 
it  to  the  judgment  of  the  new  State  by  their  legislature  or  in  their 
constitution,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  fix  that.  I  will  digress,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  and  give  you  in  a  very  succinct  form  the  history  of 
our  amendment  on  this  subject  in  the  Senate  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  proceed,  and  in  this  connection,  there 
is  another  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  vou,  and  that  is  this, 
whether  you  have  considered  and  would  be  able  to  present  an  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  a  State  might  not  change  the  temperance  pro- 
vision ? 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  given  con- 
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sideration  to  that  feature,  ancf  while  I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer, 
being  a  minister  and  therefore  a  layman  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
law,  as  I  said  last  year  on  the  Senate  side,  I  nevertheless  oelieve  pos- 
itively that  this  State  could,  after  it  comes  into  the  Federal  Union, 
bv  amendment  of  its  organic  law  by  the  method  prescribed  therein, 
alter  or  eliminate  this  provision  which  we  desire  to  have  inserted  in 
the  constitution.  We  oelieve  that  there  is  such  a  strong  sentiment 
in  the  Indian  Territory  for  this  provision,  and  it  is  an  increasing 
sentiment,  that  the  moral  effect  wul  be  such  that  the  new  State  will 
retain  the  provision  and  effectively  use  it.  As  long  as  those  Terri- 
tories remain  Territories  the  Federal  Government  can  discharge  its 
obligjation  absolutely,  because  it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
Territories  of  the  Union,  but  the  moment  the  status  of  the  Territories 
is  changed  and  they  become  a  State  or  States,  as  the  case  may  be,  we 
concede  that  what  you  suggest  is  a  possibility.  The  State  in  its 
sovereign  capacity  can  alter  its  organic  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  suggest  those  practical  matters  for  your 
consideration. 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  I  so  appreciate  them.  I  may  say  that  all  of  these 
matters  were  up  last  year  when  we  were  discussing  this  question  on 
the  other  side.  I  think  it  can  be  done.  I  think  probably  it  would 
not  be  done.  At  any  rate,  our  people  are  willing  to  take  their 
chances. 

Mr.  Powers.  Your  idea  is  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  says  that  when  a  State  has  been  admitted 
it  shall  be  the  equal  of  every  other  State — that  is  substantially  the 
language — applies  to  the  status  of  the  State  after  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted! 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  Yes,  sir;  practically.  Because,  as  I  understand, 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  or  any  other  State  that  may  be  admitted  in 
this  way  will  come  in  after  passing  the  constitution  and  certifying 
it  to  the  President,  who  will  then  be  instructed  or  authorized  by  this 
act  to  admit  the  State. 

Mr.  Powers.  Take  the  Territories  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 
Territory,  what  is  the  general  sentiment  there  as  to  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors? 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  There  are  those  here  who  can  better  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Powers.  What  is  your  view  ? 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  I  would  prefer  to  have  them  speak,  but  I  will  say 
from  my  observation,  from  what  has  come  to  me,  that  I  think  there 
is  a  preponderance  of  sentiment  in  the  Indian  Territory  favorable  to 
the  continuance  of  prohibition,  *which  has  existed  for  seventy-three 
years  in  that  country.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  asking  for  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
The  order  for  which  we  contend  and  for  which  we  plead  has  existed 
in  the  Indian  Territory  for  seventy-three  years,  i  think  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  sentiment  among  all  classes  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  I  am  frank  to  say,  and  I  want  to  be  entirely  frank  with  the 
committee  and  public,  that  if  the  proposition  was  simply  in  regard 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  we  are  not  in  this  (Question  of  separate 
or  joint  statehood  at  aU,  I  would  not  be  before  this  committee  plead- 
ing, because  the  Indian  Territory  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  abim- 
dantly  able  to  take  care  of  itself. " 
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Mr.  Powers.  At  the  constitutional  convention? 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  Yes,  sir.  Just  a  word  further.  The  bill  which  I 
understand  is  likely  to  be  recommended  by  the  committee  and  which 
was  passed  in  the  last  Congress,  so  far  as  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 
Territory  are  concerned,  is  a  bill  that  proposed  to  unite  Oklahoma 
and  the  Indian  Territory  in  one  State.  I  have  not  examined  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  this  year,  but  the  bill  two  years  ago,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  and,  I  think,  passed  the  Senate  last  year,  provided  for  a 
preponderance  of  representation  in  the  constitutional  convention  and 
the  general  assembly  from  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  so  that  the 
Indian  Territory,  whose  interests  are  vitally  involved  in  this  propo- 
sition, was  absolutely  outnumbered  at  the  start. 

The  Chairman.  It  provided  for  a  majority  of  one  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  but  we  are  thinking  very  seriously  of  giving  them 
an  equal  number  in  the  constitutional  convention  this  time. 

Mr.  DiNwrooiE.  That  is  just  one  better  than  it  was  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  certainly  equal. 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  But  still  it  will  not  cover  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  want  you  to  understand  the  situation  as 
you  go  along. 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  I  appreciate  your  doing  so.  But,  as  I  said,  I 
should  not  be  here  if  the  proposition  was  simply  one  affecting  the 
Indian  Territory.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  any  less,  or  that  we  should  fail  to 
insist  upon  its  obligations  being  carried  out ;  but  we  are  firmly  of  the 
oi)inion  that  the  people  of  Indian  Territory,  if  they  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  statehood  alone,  would  present  a  constitution  with  a  strict 
prohibition  provision  incorporatea  therein,  and,  indeed,  I  understand 
that  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  State  of  Sequoyah  does  con- 
'•;in  a  strong  prohibitory  provision.  This  constitution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  Indian  Territory  by  nearly  50,000  ma- 
jority, 56,000  voting  for  the  constitution  containing  this  provision 
and  only  about  9,000  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  Powers.  Have  you  prepared  your  amendment  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  The  Gallinger-Stone  amendment  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  maximum  penalty,  and  we  are  willing  to  concede  an- 
other thing — the  exception  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for 
medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes,  if  the  amendment  be  carefully 
drawn.  You  laiow  what  that  means,  Governor  Powers,  because  you 
have  a  provision  of  that  kind  in  your  own  State  and  we  have  a 
similar  provision  in  my  State,  and  in  many  others  of  which  I  know. 
If  the  provision  is  carefully  drawn  we  are  ready  to  say  that  it  is 
proper  to  except  liquors  for  those  legitimate  purposes. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  superintend  the  drawing  of 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  That  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  Powers.  Permit  me  to  say  that  your  proposed  change  in  the 
Gallinger  amendment  was  one  which  commended  itself  to  my  judg- 
ment in  the  committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  At  the  time? 

Mr.  Powers.  A  year  ago. 

Now,  another  thing.  Suppose  you  put  this  provision  in  the  consti- 
tution— I  have  lived  in  a  State  where  we  have  these  provisions  in 
the  constitution,  and  yet  for  many  years  they  did  not  enforce  them 
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as  they  do  now — ^suppose  you  put  the  provision  in  the  constitution 
and  tne  convention  gets  together  and  includes  that  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  then  a  legiiSature  is  elected.  I  will  suppose  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  constituting  that  legislature  is  such  that  it  does 
not  pass  acts  prescribing  penalties  for  enforcing  prohibition.  How 
far  can  you  go? 

.  Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  That  leads  me  up  to  what  I  had  intended  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  this  proposed  legislation.  We  suggested 
an  amendment  providing  for  Federal  control  of  the  subject-matter 
in  the  new  State  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  covering  the  time 
and  period  during  which  the  Indians  would  not  be  permitted  to 
alienate  their  homesteads.  You  understand  what  I  mean.  I  want 
to  be  frank  with  the  committee  and  say  that  we  found  ourselves  up 
against  a  practical  proposition.  We  found  that  while  there  was 
a  very  large  sentiment  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  guarding  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Indians  and  their  neighbors  on  this  proposition,  out  in 
the  Indian  country  they  did  not  sufficiently  approve  it,  and  we,  of 
course,  ascertained  this  condition  in  ample  time  to  make  them  willing 
to  put  it  in  any  such  shape  that  the  Federal  Government  could  go 
in  and  exercise  Federal  jurisdiction  over  this  matter  in  a  sovereign 
State  after  it  came  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Webb.  Have  you  sought  information  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  law  and  indictable  to  violate  the  constitu- 
tion, if  you  should  put  this  in  the  constitution,  even  though  the  legis- 
lature refused  to  enact  the  legislation  ? 

'Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  Senator  Stone  took  the  view  that  we  would  not 
be  absolutely  without  redress  even  though  they  should  not  prescribe 
adequate  penalties  for  violations.  Senator  Stone,  of  Missouri,  be- 
lieving firmly  in  the  necessity  for  some  safeguard  of  this  kind,  pre- 
pared an  amendment  to  secure  its  execution,  and  penalties  for  the 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  were  prescribed  in 
the  Gallinger  amendment  as  amended  by  Senator  Stone;  that  covers 
them  during  the  interregnum  before  the  beginning  of  the  State's 
jurisdiction.  The  Gallinger  amendment  was  simply  for  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  a  matter  conceded  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
after  it  came  into  the  Union,  but  what  the  Senate  finally  passed  was 
an  amendment  which  prescribed  that  prohibition  should  obtain  in 
the  new  State  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  and  thereafter  until 
the  people  of  the  said  new  State  should  otherwise  decree,  and  it  added 
the  required  penalties  for  violations  of  the  law  in  case  the  legislature 
might  be  either  dilatory  in  meeting  or  should  fail  to  adopt  proper 
penalties  for  violations,  but  eleminated  the  provision  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Federal  jurisdiction  in  the  new  State. 

Mr.  Webb.  Ii  the  penalty  is  prescribed  in  the  constitution  for  the 
violation  of  this  prohibitory  ordinance — set  out  in  the  constitution — 
do  you  not  think  it  would  be  unneccessary  to  put  in  your  twenty-one- 
year  provision,  and  if  you  did,  would  you  not  be  limiting  the 
sovereimty  of  the  State? 

Mr.  DiKwmDiE.  Hardly,  because  you  can  not  limit  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State.  It  amounts  simply  to  this,  to  a  contract  between  the 
Federal  Government,  which  agrees  to  release  its  lurisdiction  over  the 
Territories  to  compose  the  proposed  State,  and  the  State,  which  asks 
for  admission  into  the  Union,  and  our  people  down  there  are  willing  to 
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trust  to  the  honor  of  the  people  of  that  State.  You  could  not  limit 
the  sovereignty  or  power  of  the  new  State  if  you  chose.  Possibly 
twenty-one  years  is  a  long  time,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  period  of 
ten  years  or  twelve  years  or  something  like  that  ought  to  be  reason- 
ably considered  as  constituting  to  some  degree  the  moral  obligations 
on  the  part  of  the  State  in  consideration  fer  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does. 

I  will  give  you  these  resolutions.  I  think  I  have  said  that  the 
Anti-Saloon  lieague  is  represented  in  40  States  and  Territories,  a 
federation  of  the  church  and  temperance  people  of  the  country,  out- 
side of  party  lines  and  outside  of  differences  upon  other  questions.  I 
need  not  say  to  the  committee  and,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  to  our 
friends  who  are  here  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  that 
our  organization  has  religiously  held  aloof  from  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  shall  be  two  States  or  whether  there  shall  be  one  State 
created  out  of  the  two  Territories — ^Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 

This  is  the  resolution  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America : 

Whereas,  by  common  consent,  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  Indian  Territory  has 
been  recognized  for  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century ;  and 

Whereas  the  conditions  which  now  exist  and  which  will  be  intensified  under 
statehood  demand  the  continuance  of  this  policy  if  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  is 
to  be  conserved;  and 

Whereas  we  have  had  actual  examples  of  the  demoralizing  and  fatal  conse- 
quences of  liquor  selling  to  and  among  the  Indians  since  the  Supreme  Court* s 
decision  in  the  Heff  case  last  spring : 

Therefore  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Ck)ngress  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Christian  and  moral  public  to  the  following  considerations : 

The  Federal  Government  is  under  solemn  treaty  pledges  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  of  Indians  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  their  terri- 
tory. This  was  one  of  the  specific  conditions  upon  which  these  Indians  agreed 
to  discontinue  their  tribal  governments  and  have  their  lands  allotted  in  sever- 
alty. Failure  to  keep  this  agreement  would  be  a  violation  of  our  national  honor. 
The  conscience  of  this  Christian  nation  can  not  stand  for  bad  faith. 

The  Federal  Government  can  not  in  honor  surrender  its  authority  in  Indian 
Territory  unless  its  successor,  the  proposed  State,  whether  it  comprise  Indian 
Territory,  or  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  willing  to  assume  this 
obligation  to  the  Indians.  While  we  remain  absolutely  neutral  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  kind  of  statehood  per  se,  we  nevertheless  record  a  firm  conviction  that 
the  people  of  Oklahoma,  much  as  they  are  entitled  to  statehood  for  what  they  are 
and  what  they  possess,  are  not  warranted  in  asking  statehood  with  Indian  Ter- 
ritory at  a  disregard  of  our  solemn  treaty  contracts  with  the  Indian  tribes.  We 
therefore  record  our  thanks  to  the  honorable  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the 
passage  of  the  Gallinger-Stone  amendment  to  the  statehood  bill  last  winter,  by 
a  vote  of  more  than  three  to  one,  and  we  do  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  to 
make  adequate  provision  in  the  enabling  act  for  the  efTective  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  whatever  act  may  be  passed  giving  statehood  to  Indian  Terri- 
tory, whether  separately  or  jointly  with  Oklahoma,  and  that  such  prohibition 
be  made  to  apply  alike  throughout  the  bounds  of  such  State. 

We  heartily  indorse  the  splendid  utterances  of  President  Roosevelt  touching 
civic  honor  when  he  said :  "  No  nation,  no  matter  how  glorious  its  history,  can 
exist  unless  it  practices" — practices,  mind  you,  not  merely  preaches — "civic 
honesty,  civic  decency,  civic  righteousness.  No  nation  can  permanently  prosper 
unless  the  Decalogue  and  the  Golden  Rule  are  its  guides  in  public  as  In  pri- 
vate life." 

There  was  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Inter-Church  Conference  on 
Federation  in  New  York  on  November  21,  1905,  representing 
18,000,000  communicant  members  of  the  Christian  churches  of  this 
country  and  doubtless  as  many  more  adherents.     This  conference 
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probably  spoke  for  thirty-five  or  thirtv-six  millions  of  our  people. 
This  is  the  only  resolution  that  was  adopted  by  that  representative 
body  pertaining  to  national  legislation,  althougli  it  was  deluged  with 
requests  from  various  sources  to  do  so. 

Whereasl  the  Indian  Territory,  either  separately  or  in  connection  with  Okla- 
homa, is  likely  soon  to  be  erected  into  a  State ;  and 

Whereas  during  the  seventy-three  years  that  Indians  have  been  the  wards  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  Government  has  protected  them  by  a  fixed  prohi- 
bition of  the  traffic  among  them  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and 

Whereas  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  agreed  to  the  surrender  of  their  tribal 
organizations  and  the  allotment  of  their  lands  only  after  a  pledge  had  been  made 
to  them  by  the  United  States  that  such  prohibition  should  be  continued,  which 
agreement  is  still  binding  upon  the  American  people :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  interchurch  conference  on  federation  respectfully  re- 
minds the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  this  obligation  and  insists  that  no 
State  constitution  covering  the  Indian  Territory  shall  be  accepted  unless  said 
constitution  contains  adequate  provision  for  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
within  the  proposed  State. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  conference. 

WnxiAM  H.  Roberts,  Chairman. 
Frank  Mason  North,  Secretary. 

I  am  also  authorized  to  speak  for  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America,  and  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  upon  this  proposition,  and  in  addition  the  great  Methodist 
Church  of  this  country  has  specifically  and  officially  asked  us  to  speak 
to  you  upon  this  qjuestion  and  to  urge  the  continuance  of  effective 
prohibition  in  Indian  Territory,  in  harmony  with  our  treaty  obli- 
gations. 

By  your  courtesy,  I  shall  reserve  further  remarks  until  I  close  the 
argument  for  the  proponents  of  the  prohibition  amendment,  just 
before  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings,  and  will  not  take  further 
time  myself  this  afternoon. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  S.  H.  BTJ88ELL,  AEDMOEE,  IND.  T. 

Mr.  KussELL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
this  matter  has  been  a  long  time  before  Congress,  and  I  know  that 
you  gentlemen  are  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
conditions  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  facts  are  all  in.  It  seems  to  us  that  you  have  patiently 
listened  to  arguments.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  would  be  able  to 
present  arguments  to  change  the  judgment  reached  by  the  committee, 
and  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  on  our  part  to  interfere  or  want 
to  change  the  opinion.  All  we  ask  is  this — ^that  you,  as  members  of 
the  American  uongress,  you  as  members  of  this  committee,  should 
take  the  initiative  of  introducing  the  bill.  The  argument  is  in.  It 
looks  to  me  like  a  case  in  which  the  evidence  has  been  submitted  and 
the  judge  has  reached  his  opinion,  and  we  should  not  interfere ;  and 
1  think  that  if  any  interference  is  allowed  at  all  it  should  be  from 
those  who  are  directly  interested  in  this  matter.  It  is  like  trying  a 
law  suit  between  A  and  B,  and  C  seeks  to  intervene.  He  has  no 
direct  interest,  and  he  has  no  right  to  intervene.  I  think  that  you 
should  do  those  things  for  Oklahoma  that  you  want  to  do  for  any 
free  people. 
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On  the  subject  of  the  amendment  that  is  brought  here  by  the 
friends  of  prohibition,  personally  I  care  nothing  alx)ut  it,  but  there 
are  men  in  the  Indian  Territory  who,  while  they  might  be  in  favor 
of  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  would  resent  any  such  enact- 
ment in  an  enabling  act,  because  they  are  sovereign  people.  Every 
man  who  belongs  to  church  would  not  be  in  favor  of  the  prohibition 
clause,  and  every  man  who  does  not  belong  to  church  would  not  be 
opposed  to  it.  I'hey  do  not  care  anything  about  it.  What  they  want 
is  statehood.  That  is  the  proposition  which  we  are  interested  in. 
Why,  at  the  present  time  you  can  not  build  a  road  in  the  whole  Ter- 
ritory except  by  private  contribution — ^run  your  hand  in  your  pocket 
and  say  how  much  you  will  give.  I  live  in  a  town,  and  I  give  $25 
a  year.  How  would  you  like  to  be  there  ?  Why,  take  the  scnools  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  there  are  100,000 
children  at  the  lowest  estimate,  and  there  is  no  way  to  educate  them 
now  except  by  the  poor  farmer  and  hard-working  man  saying,  "  I 
will  pay  $3  a  month  to  some  teacher  to  come  and  teach  my  cnildren." 
Such  is  the  condition  there.  There  are  higher  matters  involved  than 
this  amendment,  and  that  is  the  question  of  statehood. 

With  people  who  are  now  almost  1,750,000  strong,  having  the  suf- 
ficient people,  having  the  sufficient  quality  of  population,  having 
every  qualification  essential  to  good  statehood^  the  question  is,  Shall 
they  be  longer  kept  out  ?  That  is  the  proposition.  We  want  state- 
hood. We  are  lifee  the  man  who  was  thrown  over  into  the  great 
ocean  and  wanted  water  and  who  drank  a  little  salt  rather  than  to  be 
without  it. 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Sweet,  who  has  been  a  resident  of 
Indian  Territory  for  some  years  and  who  represents  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory Church  Federation  for  Prohibition  Statehood,  be  now  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  E.  M.  SWEET,  JB.,  SECBETAEY  XITDIAH 
TEBBITORY  CHURCH  FEDERATION  FOR  FROHIBITIOH  STATE- 
HOOD, MUSCOGEE,  HfD.  T. 

Mr.  Sweet.  There  are  two  propositions  primarily  which  I  desire 
to  present.  I  wish  to  show,  first,  just  what  was  pledged  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  then  I  desire  to  consider  what  will  be  the  practical  effect 
upon  Indian  Territory  if  you  provide  for  the  fulfillment  of  this 
pledge  as  we  ask  compared  with  the  result  if  you  do  not. 

^\e  are  not  asking,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  anything  but  what  has  been 
deliberately  promised  by  the  Federal  Government.  Beyond  a  prac- 
tical and  effective  fulfillment  of  these  pledges  we  have  nothing  to 
urge.  Now,  without  repeating  what  Mr.  Dmwiddie  has  said  rela- 
tive to  these  pledges,  I  desire  to  quote  from  the  agreements  recently 
entered  into  between  the  Government  and  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
These  were  quoted  by  Senator  Gallinger  about  a  year  ago.  I  read 
from  a  pamphlet  copy  of  his  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  Senate 
on  the  27th  of  last  January. 

The  Dawes  Commission,  with  which  you  are  all  familiar,  was  cre- 
ated by  the  National  Congress  and  sent  down  to  negotiate  with  the 
Indian  tribes  to  ascertain  upon  what  conditions  they  would  be  willing 
to  surrender  their  tribal  governments,  permit  their  lands  to  be 
allotted,  admit  the  white  man  to  equal  privileges  of  citizenship  in 
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their  country,  and  surrender  themselves  to  a  condition  over  which, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  could  not  exercise  control;  in  short,  to 
become  extinct.  At  that  time  it  was  clearly  recognized  that  these 
tribes  possessed  rights  which  this  Government,  with  all  its  great 

Eower,  must  consider  and  respect.  Many  difficulties  were  met  with 
y  the  Dawes  Commission,  because  these  Indian  pjeople  foresaw  that 
very  great  danger  to  them  and  their  posterity  was  impending.  Many 
of  them  to  this  day  have  continued  to  protest  agamst  any  sort  of 
plans  looking  toward  statehood  at  all ;  but  finally,  after  months,  and 
m  some  cases  years  of  negotiation,  a  statement  was  reached  setting 
forth  on  the  one  hand  what  the  Indians  surrendered  and  on  the  other 
hand  those  things  which  this  Christian  nation  aneed  to  do  in  return. 
The  first  agreement  executed  was  what  is  known  as  the  Atoka 
agreement,  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  Among  other  things 
it  provided — and  it  was  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  Curtis  Act, ; 
was  passed  by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate,  and  then  approved  by 
the  President,  and  became,  through  a  more  than  ordinarily  deliberate 
procedure,  the  law  of  the  land — as  follows  (30  Stat,  509) : 

The  United  States  agrees  to  maintain  strict  laws  in  the  territory  of  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  tribes  against  the  Introduction,  sale,  barter,  or  giving  away 
of  liquors  and  intoxicants  of  any  kind  or  quality. 

In  the  same  act  of  Congress,  the  Curtis  Act,  which  was  approved 
June  28,  1898,  was  incorporated  the  agreement  with  the  Creek  tribe, 
containing  the  following  language  (30  Stat.,  518) : 

The  United  States  agrees  to  maintain  strict  laws  In  the  territory  of  the  said 
nation  against  the  introduction,  sale,  barter,  or  giving  away  of  liquors  and  intox- 
icants of  any  kind  or  quality. 

And  in  the  Seminole  agreement,  also  ratified  by  Congress  (30 
Stat.,  568),  the  same  condition  is  given  in  language  as  follows: 

The  United  States  agrees  to  maintain  strict  laws  In  the  Seminole  country 
against  the  introduction,  sale,  barter,  or  giving  away  of  intoxicants  of  any  kind 
or  quality. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  applies  to  everybody ;  that  is  not  limited  to  the 
Indians. 

Mr.  Sweet.  "  In  the  territory  of  the  said  nation  "  is  the  langua^ 
of  the  agreement  with  the  Muskogee,  or  Creek,  tribe ;  "  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  "  is  the  way  the  Atoka 
agreement  reads,  and  in  the  Seminole  agreement  the  words  are,  "  in 
the  Seminole  country." 

Mr.  Powers.  That  is  general  prohibition  against  selling  to  any- 
body. You  live  down  there ;  do  you  know  whether  that  is  me  way  it 
is  construed  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Certainly.  The  treaties  say  nothing  about  laws  against 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians,  but  promise  to  prohibit  selline  it  to 
anyone  in  their  territory.  Even  if  a  provision  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  liquor  merely  to  Indians,  as  now  proposed  by  the  bill,  could  be 
made  effective,  kill  it  would  not  fulfill  the  treaty  stipulations.  We 
recognized  this  last  year,  and  we  argued  at  that  time  as  a  practical 
proposition  that  the  only  way  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  to  In- 
(iians  was  to  prohibit  its  sale  in  the  Indians'  country.  This  was  the 
view  taken  by  the  Dawes  Commission  and  doubtless  by  Congress  in 
approving  the  agreements.  And  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Albert  Heff  case,  cited  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Dinwiddie, 
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it  is  now  a  clear  proposition  legally,  as  it  has  always  been  practically, 
the  only  way  to  keep  liquor  out  of  the  Indian  is  to  kteep  it  out  of  the 
Indian  s  country. 

Now,  reverting  to  the  agreements,  in  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  tribe, 
while  the  latest  agreement  does  not  contain  this  provision  so  definitely 
stated  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  four  tribes,  yet  the  import  and 
effect  are  practically  the  same,  in  that  a  section  of  a  former  treaty 
which  contains  the  prohibition  paragraph  is  specifically  exempted 
from  repeal. 

Of  course,  if  it  were  appropriate  to  go  into  the  general  merits  of 
the  prohibition  question  in  this  argument,  we  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  liquor  to  certain  other  classes  of 
our  people  might  be  as  detrimental  as  it  would  be  to  our  Indian 
people;  out  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  does  not  ex- 
tend to  these,  except  m  this  indirect  way,  that  in  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  liquor  in  the  Indian  country,  all  who  projyose  to  live  in  that  coun- 
try will  become  the  beneficiaries  of  the  provision. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Was  there  a  limitation  as  to  the  time  in  the  treaty 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  There  was  not,  and  therefore  it  was  understood  to  be 
in  perpetuity.  That  point  was  raised  when  I  was  before  the  Senate 
committee  a  year  ago,  a  member  of  that  committee  suggesting  a  con- 
struction which  would  limit  the  operation  of  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion to  the  present  period  of  Federal  control — when  a  State  should 
be  created  the  obligation  would  cease.  Now,  the  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion, to  my  mind,  is  clearly  this,  tha.t  this  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  had  reference* to  what  would  follow  upon  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  present  form  of  government.  If  this  provision  were  in- 
tended to  operate  only  so  long  as  the  Federal  Government  should  con- 
tinue to  exercise  control  in  Indian  Territory  as  it  does  at  the  present 
time,  then  the  provision  is  utterly  without  any  meaning  or  force 
whatever,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  already  a  Federal  statute  pro- 
viding prohibition  so  long  as  the  Federal  Government  is  in  charge. 
It  was  evidently  intended,  therefore,  to  be  operative  after  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  present  Federal  control. 

But  in  order  to  oe  absolutely  clear  upon  this  point,  when  it  was 
raised  last  year  I  communicated  with  a  number  of  the  Indians  who 
served  as  commissioners  from  their  respective  tribes  to  meet  and 
confer  with  the  Dawes  Commission.  I  inquired  of  them  how  this 
provision  was  understood  by  the  Indian  commissioners  at  the  time 
Uiey  signed  the  agreements^what  interpretation  was  then  put  upon 
it,  whether  it  was  understood  to  cease  after  March  4,  1906,  or  how 
long  it  was  to  continue  in  force.  I  wish  to  read  to  you  a  letter  upon 
this  subject  which  I  received  from  Mr.  N.  B.  Ainsworth,  whom  I 
knew  in  this  city  for  several  years  before  I  went  to  Indian  Territory, 
he  having  been  for  some  time  a  representative  of  the  Choctaw  Nation 
here  in  Washington,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  that  tribe 
who  signed  the  Atoka  agreement.    His  letter  reads  as  follows : 

South  McAucsteb,  Ind.  T.,  January  16,  1905, 
E.  M.  Sweet,  Jr., 

Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Deab  Bbotheb:  Replying  to  yours  of  January  5,  1905.  I  will  say  that  It 
was  my  intention  and  desire  when  we  made  the  Atoka  agreement  that  the 
prohibition  clause  should  remain  in  all  succeeding  legislation.    You  will  notice 
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the  word  "  territory "  has  a  small  "  t,"  and  hence  means  the  lands  of  the 
Indians.  Had  the  word  commenced  with  a  capital  *'  T  "  it  might  have  been 
construed  to  mean  our  "  Indian  Territory/'  as  commonly  used  in  treaties,  bills, 
etc.  At  the  time  we  made  the  treaty  we  expected  to  divide  all  of,  our  lands 
(see  first  of  the  treaty),  and  had  we  adhered  to  this  intention  you  can  see  that 
all  our  lands  would  still  be  the  territory  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 
though  Congressional  legislation  might  have  blotted  out  the  "  Indian  Territory." 

In  fact,  we  expected  Congress  to  continue  to  "  modify  "  our  government  until 
our  lands  or  territory  would  become  a  part  of  a  Territory  or  State.  The  In- 
dian Commissioners  knew  this  would  finally  come.  I  think  Congress  just  as 
much  bound  to  keep  faith  with  us  on  this  prohibition  clause  as  on  the  clause 
to  free  certain  lands  from  taxation  and  other  privileges.  The  commissions 
who  represented  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  would  hardly  have  been  per- 
suaded into  an  agreement  when  we  knew  that  our  people  were  to  be  debauched 
at  the  end  of  March  4,  1906,  by  the  open  saloon.  We  knew  then,  as  we  know 
now,  the  weakness  of  our  people  for  whisky,  and  we  knew  then,  as  we  know 
now,  that  if  whisky  is  free  in  this  country  when  our  tribal  government  ceases 
it  would  have  been  equal  to  our  signing  not  only  the  disgrace,  but  an  ignomi- 
nious death  warrant  of  many,  many  Indians. 

I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  we  would  have  perpetual  prohibition  in  that 
form  of  government  which  should  succeed  our  tribal  government  [and]  was  in 
the  minds  not  only  of  the  Indian  Commissioners,  but  also  of  the  United  States 
Commissioners. 

I  appreciate  what  Congress  is  doing  to  keep  the  Indians  out  of  the  gi'ip  of  the 
grafters,  and  I  hope  Senator  Stewart's  amendment  will  pass,  but  unless  Con- 
gress keeps  whisky  out  of  this  part  of  our  country  when  it  becomes  a  part  of 
Oklahoma  I  do  not  think  there  is  nmch  hope  for  the  average  Indian,  full  blood 
or  mixed. 

I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  succeed  in  getting  prohibition  for  the  Indians. 
Your  friend  and  brother, 

N.    B.    AiNSWOBTH. 

^  Governor  Porter,  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation,  was  in  the  city  at  that 
time,  and  I  asked  him  to  write  me  a  statAnent  of  how  he  and  his 
colleagues  understood  this  provision.  I  wish  to  read  you  what  he 
said  in  response : 

National  Hotei^ 
Washington,  D,  C,  January  20,  1905, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Sweet,  Jr., 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Deab  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  section  43  of  the 
agreement  made  between  the  Muskogee  Indians  and  the  Dawes  Commission 
and  afterwards  ratified  by  Congress,  and  approved  by  the  President  March  1, 
3901,  according  to  the  understanding  of  the  Indian  signers  of  such  agreement  at 
the  time  of  signing,  I  desire  to  say  that  we  understood  that  the  United  States 
Government  obligated  itself  to  continue  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  and  we  did  not  understand  that  this  paragraph  was  to  operate  only 
until  March  4,  1906,  or  that  there  was  to  be  any  limit  to  its  operation.  We 
would  not  have  been  willing  to  sign  an  agreement  if  we  had  understood  that 
it  would  result  In  the  open  sale  of  liquor  In  our  countrj\ 

Yours,  truly,  P.  Porteij, 

Principal  Chief  Muskogee  Nation, 

And  I  want  to  say  further  that  I  have  several  times  talked  this 
matter  over  with  Hon.  A.  S.  McKennon,  of  South  McAlester,  Ind. 
T.,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Dawes  Commission  and  signed  these 
agreements  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  He  informs  me  that  this 
provision  was  discussed  fully,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Atoka 
a^eement  (which  was  the  first  one  negotiated) ,  and  that  the  commis- 
sioners representing  the  United  States  and  those  representine;  the 
Indian  tribes  both  understood  and  intended  that  this  prohibition 
should  be  perpetual. 

This  was  the  understanding  bv  both  parties  to  the  agreements 
when  they  were  signed ;  and,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
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way  the  Federal  Government  can  dispose  of  this  obligation  is  to 
fulfill  it — do  its  utmost  toward  that  end.  As  to  Indian  Territory, 
so  far  as  there  has  been  an  opportunity  to  go  on  record  on  the  subject, 
the  preponderance  of  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  policy. 
It  has  been  my  lot  within  the  last  year  to  go  more  or  less  over  the 
whole  Territory,  and  I  have  talked  with  a  great  manv  people  on  this 
subject.  One  of  our  Muskogee  bankers,  for  example,  recently  said 
to  me  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  85  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Indian 
Territory  were  for  prohibition.     ' 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sentiment  in  Okla- 
homa upon  this  subject  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  sentiment  in  Oklahoma 
as  is  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Thomson,  superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  who  is  present  and  will  speak  to  this  point  later. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  only  intended  to  inquire  whether  you  knew. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  know  that  in  some  parts  of  Oklahoma  there  is  a 
strong  prohibition  sentiment — much  stronger  than  our  friends  the 
enemy  are  willing  to  admit. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
question  which  we  are  discussing  this  afternoon  has  already  gone 
tlirough  five  distinct  stages  of  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  Feoeral 
Government,  and  at  each  stage  was  approved.  First,  by  the  Dawes 
Commission,  as  has  already  been  stated.  From  there  it  went  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  gave  the  proposition  his  sanction  and 
sent  it  to  Cojigress.  Then  you  gentlemen,  first  in  the  Curtis  Act, 
deliberated  upon  this  matter  and  said  by  your  vote  that  it  was  right. 
I  do  not  know  whether  everv  one  of  j'ou  did  so,  but  a  majority  of  the 
House — the  bill  was  passed.  It  went  then  to  the  Senate  and  was 
likewise  sanctioned  by  the*  vote  of  that  body,  thence  to  the  President 
and  was  approved  by  him. 

Now,  after  this  promise  of  protection  from  the  liquor  traffic  had 
been  assumed  these  five  successive  times  by  duly  empowered  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  these  Indians  certainly  were  justified 
in  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  kept  in  all  good  faith.  I  submit, 
gentlemen,  that  as  the  Government  has  thus  deliberately  obligated 
itself  it  is  now  entirely  too  late  to  raise  the  question  of  the  propriety 
of  the  Government's  doing  so.  The  Indians  know  little  about  subtle 
questions  of  propriety  as  between  Federal  and  State  authorities. 
You  gave  them  your  word  and  they  trusted  it.  If  there  was  any 
question  as  to  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  this  thing, 
certainly  then  was  the  time  to  raise  it,  not  now.  The  Indians  ac- 
cepted the  Government's  promissory  note;  the  time  has  now  come 
for  its  payment;  the  question  at  issue  is.  Shall  it  be  protested  or 
redeemed?  An  honest  nation's  word  is  as  good  as  its  bonds.  It  is 
here  that  we  rest  our  case. 

Mr.  Webb.  Would  you  want  the  twenty-one-year  provision  in- 
serted ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  thank  you  for  bringing  up  that  point;  I  had  in- 
tended to  touch  upon  it.  In  the  other  States  which  prohibit  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors — ^Maine,  Kansas,  and  in  other  States  which 
have  had  prohibition — ^they  prescribe  in  their  constitutions  that  the 
sale  of  liquor  is  "  forever  "  prohibited. 

Mr."  Powers.  "  Sale  and  manufacture." 
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Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  was  only  concerned  for  the  moment  with 
that  word  "  forever." 

Mr.  Lloyd.  If  we  should  put  the  language  of  the  treaty  in  the  bill 
without  any  limitation,  but  simply  say,  ''^shall  not  be  sold  within 
that  Territory,"  would  not  that  morally  bind  the  State  forever? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  should  judge  that  that  would  be  construed  to  bind  the 
State  until  the  State  should  see  fit  to  change  it.  That  would  prob- 
ably be  the  practical  result  of  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  suppose,  then,  that  the  State  could  change  it  in  five 
years  if  it  desired  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  If  no  time  limit  were  specified,  probably  it  could ;  but 
if  the  State  accepts  statehood  on  the  condition  and  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  maintain  prohibition  laws  for  at  least 
twenty-one  years,  or  other  definite  period,  it  could  not  change  its  con- 
stitution within  that  period  without  a  violation  of  its  moral  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  And  if  "  forever  "  was  used,  could  they  change  it? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Not  without  violating  the  moral  obligation  assumed  by 
the  State.  And  for  that  reason  we  have  not  insisted  that  the  Gov- 
ernment bind  the  State  forever.  We  have  not  seen  fit  to  ask  that  it 
be  so  fixed  that  there  never  can  come  a  time  when  the  State  may 
change  the  prohibition  policy,  if  it  should  have  reason  to  do  so,  with- 
out violating  its  compact  with  the  Federal  Government.  So  we 
sought  to  hit  upon  some  period  of  time  for  which  there  was  a  prece- 
dent. The  Indian's  homestead  is  made  inalienable  for  twenty-one 
years.  And  the  Indian  will  need  protection  from  the  liquor  traffic 
just  as  much  and  just  as  long  as  he  will  need  to  be  prohibited  from 
selling  his  homestead. 

The  Chairman.  The  Seminole  homestead  is  inalienable  in  perpe- 
tuity. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  not  entire  uniformity  at  this  point  as 
regards  the  several  tribes.  But  as  we  did  not  think  best  to  ask  that 
the  Federal  Government  bind  the  State  morally  to  perpetual  prohi- 
bition, the  period  of  inalienability  of  the  homesteads  of  the  other 
tribes  was  thought  to  be  the  next  best  precedent. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Do  you  not  think  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  put 
in  this  enabling  act  a  provision  that  there  shall  be  perpetual  prohibi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly;  but  we  are  not  asking  that  the 
Federal  Government  be  responsible  for  prohibition.  After  statehood 
is  granted  the  responsibility  will  really  rest  with  the  State  forever. 
Certainly  the  prohibition  ought  to  be  perpetual.  The  Indians  have 
a  right  to  expect  it.  To  be  entirely  irank,  gentlemen,  we  purpose 
to  make  it  perpetual.  If  you  will  help  us  to  get  started  on  right, 
within  twenty-one  years — indeed,  in  less  time  than  that — ^we  shall 
expect  to  have  developed  a  sentiment  among  our  people  which  will 
demand  the  retention  of  the  prohibition  policy  forever. 

Mr.  E^LEPPER.  Have  the  Indians  sent  representatives  here  to  look 
after  their  interests  from  the  standpoint  of  prohibition? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes;  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  here  who  are 
Indians  and  who  desire  to  be  heard  upon  this  question. 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiB.  May  I  suggest  that  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
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Oklahoma  are  represented  in  Confess  by  Delegates,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate situation  is  that  the  Indian  Territory  has  no  Delegate,  and  she 
has  not  been  able  to  get  her  case  before  Congress  except  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  oo  not  understand  that  you  represent  the  Indian 
tribes.    Are  the  Indians  represented  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Certainly  they  are.  I  am  speaking  as  the  secretary 
of  the  Indian  Territory  Church  Federation  for  Prohibition  State- 
hood. Our  federation  has  a  board  of  directors,  and  upon  this  board 
are  a  number  of  Indians;  for  example,  Governor  6rown,  of  the 
Seminole  Nation.  We  have  three  vice-presidents,  all  of  whom  are 
prominent  Indians.  Yes ;  the  Indians  are  represented  by  our  federa- 
tion as  well  as  the  whites. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  desire  to  discuss  the  second  proposition 
which  I  was  to  touch  upon,  namely,  the  practical  good  which  will 
I'esult  to  the  Indian  Territory  from  the  adoption  of  the  propK)sed 
amendment.  Why  are  we  askmg  Congress  to  require  the*  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic  as  a  condition  precedent  to  statehood?     What 

Eractical  good  would  accrue?    Why  are  we  unwilling  to  leave  it  to 
B  settled  by  the  people  of  the  new  State  afterwards? 

Our  opponents  have  set  up  the  argument  in  the  newspaper  cam- 
paign which  they  have  waged  against  us  since  they  reached  the  city, 
that  it  could  do  no  practical  good  for  Congress  to  put  the  prohibition 
requirement  in  the  enabling  act ;  that  prohibition  can  not  be  effective 
unless  a  maiority  of  the  people  of  the  State  are  in  favor  of  it  so  as  to 
enforce  the  law,  whereas  if  tnere  is  such  a  majoritj  in  favor  of  prohi- 
bition they  will  provide  the  law  for  themselves  without  any  aid  from 
Congress.  Now,  I  think  I  can  show  you  in  a  moment  the  fallacy  of 
that  argument.  It  fails  for  a  practical  reason.  There  would,  in- 
deed, be  some  force  in  the  argument  if  our  population  were  to  re- 
main the  same  after  statehood  as  it  is  now,  but  it  will  not  be  so. 
The  chief  practical  value  of  the  action  which  we  seek  at  your  hands 
will  lie  in  the  effect  which  it  will  have  in  largely  determining  the 
character  of  our  immigration.  And  the  Indian  s  future  depends 
chiefly  upon  what  kind  of  white  neighbors  he  gets. 

I  do  not  know  how  closely  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  have 
observed  the  rapid  growth  of  prohibition  sentiment  in  this  country 
within  recent  years,  especially,  I  may  say,  in  the  South  and  West. 
My  native  State  of  Texas,  for  example,  nas,  mostly  within  the  last 
ten  years,  driven  the  saloon  from  about  three-fourths  of  her  area. 
Out  of  seventy-some-odd  counties  in  Arkansas,  upward  of  forty-five 
are  entirely  under  prohibition,  besides  a  number  partly  so.     Ten- 
nessee has  evicted  the  saloon  from  all  but  about  a  dozen  towns.     And  ! 
in  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  In-  | 
diana,   Missouri,   Iowa — may   I  mention   Ohio? — and  many   other 
States  which  I  might  name  this  same  propaganda  against  the  liquor  j 
traffic  has  been  waged  with  progressive  success  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  shows  that  the  morality  of  humanity  is  on 
the  upOTade. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Exactly  so ;  and  while  that  is  a  gratifying  fact 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  would  not  except  Oklahoma  from  the 
probability  that  it  would  be  in  line  with  the  upgrade  movement, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Sweet.    By  no  means;  but  we  do  make  our  earnest  protest 
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against  bein^  made  the  dumping  ground  for  the  riffraff  and  moral 
garbage  which  these  States  cast  out.  in  their  house  cleaning.  The 
rapid  moral  advancement  of  these  States  only  intensifies  our  peril. 
Every  county  that  votes  the  saloon  out  of  its  borders  puts  scores  or 
hundreds  of  saloon  keepers  out  of  employment.  And  with  them  also 
so  the  gamblers  and  other  associate  criminal  classes.  What  do  they 
do  ?  Wny,  of  course,  they  immediately  begin  to  look  about  for  some 
other  place  to  go  into  business.  They  are  turning  eagerly  toward 
Indian  Territory.  They  have  heard  that  the  Indians  there  have 
plenty  of  money  and  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  information  has  come  to  me  from  two  different  sources  that  there 
are  to-day  3,000  sets  of  saloon  fixtures  stored  on  the  borders  of  Texas 
and  Arkansas  waiting  to  be  shipped  into  Indian  Territory  as  soon  as 
they  can  get  a  foothold.  And  many  of  them  are  not  waiting  on  the 
border,  either.  In  my  own  town  of  Muscogee  there  are  two  buildings 
that  I  know  of  which  have  been  erected  within  a  little  more  than  a 
Year  past  expressly  for  saloon  purposes.  Also  in  several  other  towns 
1  know  of  similar  facts — saloon  keepers  that  have  been  voted  out  of 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  other  States  coming  to  Indian  Territory,  buy- 
ing corner  lots,  building  storehouses  thereon,  and  "  waiting  till  state- 
hood comes." 

The  Chairman.  But  still  they  could  not  do  business  there  any 
better  than  they  could  in  Texas  or  Tennessee  if  the  public  sentiment 
was  opposed  to  that  business,  could  they? 

Mr.  SwEBT.  Certainly  not,  if  you  will  leave  our  public  sentiment 
armed  with  the  law,  so  that  it  can  express  itself  effectively.  But  if 
you  take  away  our  present  prohibition  law,  as  will  be  done  with  the 
expiration  of  Federal  authority,  and  do  not  give  us  another  in  its 
stead,  we  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  these  criminal  classes  for  a  long  and 
riotous  period  of  time.  If  you  give  us  statehood  without  prohibi- 
tion, they  will  open  up  their  business  everywhere  the  first  day.  Then 
when  it  comes  to  calling  an  election  to  vote  them  out  you  can  depend 
upon  it  that  they  will  have  their  fingers  in  the  election.  Behind  them 
stand  the  brewers  and  distillers,  with  limitless  slush  funds  to  corrupt 
the  ballot  and  secure  a  larger  and  profitable  market.  They  will  have 
a  hand  in  the  election,  according  to  methods  which  we  can  not  use. 
Consider,  too,  the  mixed  classes  of  population  which  we  have,  many 
of  whom  would  then  be  casting  their  nrst  ballot.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
submit  that  in  the  name  of  common  fairness  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
Indian  citizen,  now  that  after  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  money 
by  the  Christian  churches  of  this  land  and  thousands  of  lives  and 
generations  of  patient  labor  he  is  at  last  brought  to  that  degree  of 
development  where  we  call  him  "  civilized  "  and  give  liim  the  ballot — 
it  is  not  fair  to  force  him  to  cast  his  first  ballot  under  conditions  where 
there  is  such  a  large  premium  on  corruption. 

)Certainly  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  and  of  this  committee  in 
establishing  this  new  State  government  to  give  the  advantage  to  the 
right.  We  ask  that  you  will  at  least  enable  us  to  start  off  our  State 
with  as  much  of  power  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  men  who  desire 
clean  government  instead  of  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  unscrupu- 
lous. Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  gentlemen 
who  differ  with  me  upon  this  question  here  are  not  to  be  reckoned  in 
that  class  by  any  means.    But  perhaps  some  of  them  have  not  taken 
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into  consideration  certain  vast  commercial  interests  which  are  vitally 
concerned  in  defeating  this  proposition. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  more  than  a  merely  moral 
question  involved  in  this  controversy.  Many  of  our  leading  business 
and  professional  men  agree  that  there  is  no  question  now  confronting 
us  in  connection  with  statehood  which  will  so  greatly  affect  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  of  our  future  State.  If  you  give  us 
statehood  without  prohibition  and  we  receive  such  a  vast  immigra- 
tion of  criminal  classes,  the  immediate  result  will  necessarily  be  a  large 
increase  in  crime.  The  newspapers  will  report  these  things  to  the 
world.  That  is  their  business.  And  we  are  thinking  about  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  families  that  are  to-day  around  their  firesides 
in  your  States  debating  whether  they  will  move  to  Indian  Territory. 
If  we  begin  the  State  with  the  prohibition  policy,  they  will  know  that 
it  will  be  a  good  place  to  build  nomes  and  rear  their  children.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  take  up  their  newspapers  and  read  about  the 
reign  of  murder  and  riot  which  will  ensue  it  the  saloon  comes  among 
us  with  statehood,  they  will  conclude  to  stay  away,  and  we  will  lose  the 
best  class  of  immigration,  which  would  otherwise  be  attracted  to  our 
country.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  fine  country,  and  we  want  it  to 
be  inviting  to  the  best  people  that  can  be  induced  to  leave  the  older 
States.  Tnis  prohibition  question  with  us  is  a  great  commercial  and 
industrial  proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  it  understood  that  the  work  of  our 
church  federation  for  prohibition  statehood  is  not  limited  to  church 
members.  At  the  convention  at  South  McAlester  September  27-28, 
1904,  where  our  federation  was  organized,  there  were  some  of  our 
most  prominent  citizens  who  are  not  members  of  any  church.  On 
our  board  of  directors  is  one  of  our  leading  lawyers,  who  is  not  a 
member  of  any  church,  though  earnestly  in  favor  of  prohibition. 
Indeed,  the  larger  contributions  toward  our  expense  fund  have  come 
from  the  business  men  of  Indian  Territory  who  are  interested  in 

Erohibition  as  a  business  matter.  Aside  from  the  effect  upon  the 
ind  of  immigration  which  we  will  get,  these  business  men  reason 
this  way : 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
just  issued,  there  were  1,136  persons  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma 
who  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  the  special  tax 
required  of  retail  liquor-dealers  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment. At  the  low  average  of  $20  daily  sales  for  these  1,136  liquor 
dealers,  the  people  of  Oklahoma  waste  (worse  than  waste)  $22,720  a 
day  for  intoxicating  liquors,  or  $8,292,800  a  year.  If  Indian  Terri- 
tory be  opened  to  the  liquor  traffic,  not  less  than  $7,000,000  will  so 
into  liquor  the  first  year,  or  $15,000,000  for  the  entire  new  State,  the 
larger  part  of  which  will  otherwise  be  spent  for  clothing  and  ^oes 
and  groceries  and  hardware  and  real  estate  and  lumber  and  other  like 
commodities. 

A  real  estate  man  was  in  my  office  several  weeks  since  who  came  to 
our  Territory  not  long  ago  from  Missouri.  He  told  me  that  Indian 
Territory  had  done  for  him  in  a  few  short  weeks  what  his  mother 
had  failed  to  do  in  about  thirtv-five  years — ^made  a  prohibitionist 
out  of  him.  He  was  relating  also  that  the  merchants  of  Missouri 
had  begun  to  feel  the  good  effect  of  Sunday  closing  in  a  brisker 
business  toward  the  first  part  of  the  week.    I  have  seen  the  statement 
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in  two  St.  Louis  papers,  credited  to  John  H.  Howard,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  St  Louis  Liquor  Dealers'  Benevolent  Association,  and 
concurred  in  by  Senator  Kenney,  also  a  saloon  keeper,  namely,  that 
Sunday  closing  has  effected  a  loss  to  the  liquor  trad!e — that  is,  a  sav- 
ing to  the  family  purse — equal  to  24  cents  per  capita  of  the  city's 
population.  This  amounts  to  $146,580  for  every  Sunday  that  the  law 
is  enforced,  or  $7,622,160  per  annum  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  alone, 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  annual  appropriations  of  the  Mis- 
souri legislature  for  all  purposes.  Verily  tne  governor  of  Missouri 
is  not  an  unprofitable  servant  of  the  people. 

Since  these  hearings  began,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  several 
expressions  tending  to  reflect  upon  the  State  of  Kansas  and  her  so- 
called  noneffective  prohibition.  In  that  connection  I  believe  that 
you  will  be  interested  in  the  following  figures  clipped  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  Advance : 

THE   EFFECT   OF  PROHIBITION   IN    KANSAS. 

Kansas  has  been  under  constitationnl  prohibition  for  twenty-one  years,  a 
period  long  enough,  it  would  seem,  to  give  a  law  a  fair  test.  As  to  what  the 
test  shows,  statistics  recently  published  are  illuminating.  In  5  of  the  105 
counties  of  Kansas  the  prohibitory  law  is  generally  ignored.  The  5  counties 
have  17  per  cent  of  the  population  and  furnish  over  30  per  cent  of  the  crime. 
The  population  in  the  twenty-one  years  has  increased  from  996,616  to  1,470,945, 
while  the  number  of  prisoners  has  decreased  from  917  to  788.  That  prohibition 
is  generally  but  not  efficiently  enforced  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  still  collects  a  liquor  tax  from  Kansas  of  only  $7,700  for  each  100,000 
inhabitants,  while  in  Nebraska,  not  a  prohibition  State,  it  collects  $252,000. 
In  the  last  ten  years  Kansas  has  gained  3  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants, 
while  Nebraska  has  lost  3. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  grafters  of  Indian  Territory  are  opposed  to 
prohibition  to  a  man.  The  saloon  would  be  their  great  ally.  But 
the  better  class  of  our  business  men,  for  the  most  part,  are  for  pro- 
hibition. They  laiow  that  .the  liquor  traffic  as  an  economic  factor  is 
very  wasteful  of  a  country's  resources,  and  is  coming  under  the  ban 
all  over  our  land.  In  1889  the  American  Railways  Association  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  experts  to  investigate  into  the  causes  of 
railroad  wrecks  which  had  occurred  during  the  five  years  preceding. 
The  report  shows  that  40  per  cent  of  these  wrecks  were  caused 
directly  by  liquor  drinking,  while  in  an  additional  15  per  cent  liquor 
Fas  strongly  suspected  but  not  positively  proven  to  be  the  cause. 
What  did  these  railroads  do  when  they  found  this  out?  To  them  it 
was  simply  a  cold-blooded  business  proposition.  I  will  read  you 
what  they  did. 

On  the  2d  day  of  last  January,  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  Washington, 
we  were  side-tracked  several  hours  at  Rocheport,  Mo.,  waiting  for 
the  debris  of  a  wreck  to  be  cleared  away  several  miles  ahead.  In 
conversation  with  an  engineer  on  this  subject  at  that  time  he  per- 
mitted mc  to  read  one  sihort  paragraph  from  a  book  of  rules  and 
instructions  which  he  drew  out  of  his  hip  pocket,  lie  let  me  write 
it  down,  and  here  it  is : 

The  use  of  intoxicants  by  employees  is  prohibited.  The  frequenting  of  places 
where  they  are  sold  is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 

The  employees  of  several  of  these  railroad  companies  are  required 
to  sign  a  total-abstinence  pledge  even  in  their  application  for  em- 
ployment, whereas  practically  all  the  men  employed  in  operating  the 
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railroads  of  this  continent  are  to-day  working  under  the  rule  which 
I  have  just  quoted.  The  result  is  that  instead  of  the  proverbially 
rough  class  which  railroad  men  were  known  to  be  fifteen  years  ago 
they  are  now  a  set  of  as  uniformly  courteous  gentlemen  as  We  can 
find  anywhere,  and,  what  is  more,  statistics  show  that  a  man  is  safer 
to-day  riding  on  one  of  our  best-equipped  railroad  trains  than  when 
driving  behind  the  family  buggy  horse. 

The  marine  underwriters  of  New  York  express  their  judgment  of 
the  increased  business  risk  which  liquor  drinking  entails  by  writing 
insurance  policies  on  cargoes  shipped  on  vessels  where  no  liquor  is 
allowed  to  oe  drunk  for  5  per  cent  less  premium  than  on  other  vessels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  our  most  successful  business  men  of  Indian 
Territory  have  too  much  horse  sense  to  suppose  that  the  saloon  helps 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  willing  to  invest 
some  money  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  saloon  out  of  our  land.  As 
instances  of  this,  the  three  members  of  the  Wewoka  Trading  Com- 
pany, one  white  man  and  two  full-blood  Seminole  Indians,  contrib- 
uted $350  to  our  work  for  prohibition  statehood ;  the  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  Wetumka,  $100;  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Wetumka,  $50;  three  of  the  banks  of  my  own  town,  Mus- 
cogee, contributed  $50  each  and  charged  it  to  expense,  besides  several 
other  like  amounts  from  business  firms  and  property  owners,  not  to 
mention  a  number  of  other  lesser  amounts.  More  than  a  year  ago 
Mr.  Syllesby,  of  Chicago,  invested  $60,000  in  Muscogee  property.  He 
stated  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Rowsey,  one  of  our  bankers,  who  negotiated  the 
deal,  "  One  thing  I  like  about  your  city,  you  have  built  it  up  without 
any  supposed  help  from  the  saloon  business."  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland, 
the  noted  author,  has  acquired  some  property  in  Muscogee  and  has 
also  bought  a  ranch  in  the  Creek  Nation.  learning  that  Mr.  Garland 
was  much  interested  in  our  movement  for  prohibition  statehood,  I 
called  on  him  when  he  was  there  some  time  ago  and  talked  with  him 
on  the  subject.  He  remarked  that  he  perhaps  looked  at  the  matter 
from  a  different  point  of  view  from  mme.  To  him,  he  said,  it  was 
simply  a  business  proposition.  Continuing,  he  remarked :  "  My  wife 
and  daughter  can  go  about  your  streets  with  perfect  safety.  But  it 
would  not  be  so  if  you  had  saloons  here.  Nor  would  I  feel  disposed 
to  recommend  it  to  my  friends  whom  I  meet  elsewhere  in  the  States." 
Mr.  L.  M.  Poe,  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Tulsa,  in  handing  me 
his  check,  said :  ' 

I  never  parted  with  $25  with  more  genuine  pleasure  In  my  lif^.  This  is  a 
good  countrj'  to  live  in,  and  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  move  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  reciting  these  personal  instances  to 
show  you  how  our  business  men  feel  upon  this  subject.  Whether  we 
shall  have  continued  prohibition  in  Indian  Territory  is  the  greatest 
moral,  political,  and  industrial  question  which  we  are  confronting. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  Do  you  know  whether  these  delegates  that  are  here 
from  Indian  Territory  represent  the  various  commercial  bodies  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  whether  they  have  instructions  as  to 
whether  they  shall  insist  upon  the  prohibition  amendment  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Would  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  answer  his  ques- 
tion by  asking  another  ^enfleman  to  answer  it  ? 

Mr.'  Lloyd.  Never  nnnd,  if  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  answer,  at  least  so  far  as  the  thousand- 
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delegate  statehood  convention  which  met  at  Oklahoma  City  last  July 
was  concerned.  I  was  at  that  convention.  These  gentlemen  who 
are  here  opposing  the  prohibition  provision  are  not  acting  in  keep- 
ing with  the  instructions  of  that  convention.  The  resolutions  adopted 
by  that  convention  of  a  thousand  delegates,  half  from  Oklahoma  and 
half  from  Indian  Territory,  did  not  utter  one  word  against  the  Gal- 
linger-Stone  twenty-one-year  prohibition  amendment  which  had  been 
so  recently  added  to  the  statehood  bill  by  the  Senate;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  contained  the  following  language : 

We  have  but  one  petition  and  one  rei]uest  to  make  of  the  American  Ongress, 
and  that  is  that  immediate  joint  stateliood  be  granted  to  Olslahoma  and  Indian 
Territories  on  their  own  merits*  and  without  any  reference  to  any  right  or 
claim  of  other  Territories  seeking  admission  to  the  American  Union. 

Now,  if  I  have  been  in  any  way  unfair  in  this  statement  concern- 
ing the  Oklahoma  City  convention,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Jones  or  some  one 
else  will  set  me  right. 

STATEMEHT  OE  MB.  C.  G.  J0HE8. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  want  to  impugn  the  motives  of  any  gentle- 
man, and  I  am  sorry  that  the  gentleman  made  the  remark  that  he  did, 
that  we  who  are  here  opposing  his  idea  upon  this  proposition  are  not 
in  favor  of  clean  government,  that  we  are  enemies  of  dean  govern- 
ment, and  so  on. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  cleared  myself  of  any  such  construction  on  my  lan- 
guage as  that  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  the  remark  you  made.  For  myself  I  never 
tasted  a  drop  of  beer  or  whisky  or  took  a  chew  of  tobacco  or  smoked, 
and  I  do  not  know  one  card  from  another.  I  have  traveled  from 
Maine  to  California  and  from  the  British  territory'  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  I  have  worked  my  way.  I  am  as  much  in  favor  of  good, 
true  American  Government  as  any  man. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  satisfied  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Capron.  How  in  the  world  have  you  kept  out  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  not  had  statehood.  I  have  got  a  little  boy 
jtnd  I  am  trying  to  be  father  and  mother  both  to  him,  unfortunately, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  for  prohibition,  but  I  do  not  want  it  in 
advance  of  public  sentiment  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory.  When  this  question  comes 
up  after  it  is  voted  on  by  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma,  if 
by  the  stroke  of  my  pen  in  any  way  I  can  make  prohibition,  C.  G- 
Jones's  name  will  be  signed  there.  We  want  statehood.  Then  we 
will  take  care  of  this  matter  and  other  local  matters.  If  we  are 
entitled  to  statehood,  give  it  to  us  and  let  us  have  our  own  police 
protection  and  regulations.  We  will  enforce  the  laws  that  we  make, 
but  do  not  try  to  make  us  enforce  laws  that  somebody  else  makes  in 
advance.  We  are  simply  here  as  true,  tried  American  citizens  ask- 
ing for  statehood,  and  if  you  give  us  the  opportunity  to  niake  pro- 
hibition or  anything  else  we  will  do  our  duty  as  American  citizens. 

As  I  said  kt  the  outset,  I  have  no  objection  and  am  perfectly 
willing  to  submit  this  matter  to  the  committee  and  let  you  pass  upon 
it,  and  whatever  you  do  we  will  say  "Amen."  I  want  to  say  to  the 
members  of  this^  committee   there'  are   thousands  of  mothers   and 
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fathers  who  are  praying  for  you  to  give  them  this  relief  in  order 
that  they  may  educate  their  children  and  make  them  good  Christians, 
and  I  shall  not  put  anything  in  the  way  of  the  prohibition  provision, 
but  give  us  the  right  as  American  citizens  to  control  this  matter 
through  our  police  regulations. 

I  wish  to  introduce  to  you  one  of  the  ex-supreme  court  judges  of 
the  Territory,  Mr.  A.  G.  C.  Bierer. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  mav  by  your  courtesy  be  thought 
still  entitled  to  the  floor,  inasmuch  as  I  yielded  to  the  gentleman  for 
the  purpose  of  his  answering  a  question,  though  I  did  not  wish  to 
interrupt  him  until 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon.  I  thought  he  had 
gotten  through. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  will  recognize  you,  Mr.  Sweet. 

Mr.  SwEEf.  I  have  only  a  word  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  only 
wanted  to  say  that  my  friend  has  gone  a  long  way  around  in  order  to 

Sut  any  such  construction  upon  my  language,  especially  so  since  I 
istinctly  stated  that  I  did  not  refer  to  any  of  tne  gentlemen  here 
who  differ  with  me,  but  to  certain  commercial  enterprises  which  look 
with  such  large  financial  interest  to  the  defeat  of  this  proposition. 
I  made  that  very  clear  at  the  time. 

As  to  statehood,  I  desire  to  say  that  we  who  are  advocating  the 
prohibition  amendment  are  no  less  eager  for  statehood  than  are  those 
who  are  opposing  prohibition.  But  we  are  proceeding  on  tlie  as- 
sumption that  we  can  get  statehood  with  this  question  settled  rightly 
just  as  easily  and  just  as  soon  as  otherwise.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  is  already  on  record  for  this  amendment  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  three  to  one.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  can 
be  passed  with  this  amendment  sooner  than  without  it. 

STATEMENT  OE  ME.  A.  0.  G.  BIEEEE. 

Mr.  Bierer.  I  just  happened  to  be  here.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  live  in  the  great  State  of  Kansas  for  a  period  of  ten  years  under 
both  constitutional  and  statutory  prohibition.  There  was  an  abun- 
dance of  liquor  there.  I  have  been  fortimate  enough  to  live  in  the 
great  Territory  of  Oklahoma  for  almost  fifteen  years,  with  no  con- 
stitutional provision,  but  with  statutory  license.  There  has  been  an 
abundance  of  temperance  there.  The.se  gentlemen  on  this  side  of 
this  question  are  fairly  representative  of  our  Oklahoma  citizenship, 
and,  gentlemen,  they  will  continue  after  you  pass  this  enabling  act, 
whether  it  be  prohibition  or  not,  to  be  fair  representatives  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  great  State  of  Oklahoma.  The  vital  question  and 
the  important  one  is  to  give  us  statehood  for  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  we  will  take  it  under  such  terms  and  such  limi- 
tions  as  you  gentlemen  suggest. 

So  far  as  the  question  suggested  here  as  to  the  legal  status  of  this 
case,  which  is,  as  I  understand,  a  construction  of  the  amendment  to 
section  1639  of  the  Revised  Statutes  made  by  Congress  on  January 
30,  1897,  that  section  has  been  in  force,  I  believe,  ever  since  1830,  just 
about  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  that  section  prohibited  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  Indians  and  prohioited  the  introduction  of  liquor  into 
the  Indian  country.  A\Tienever  any  country  ceases  to  be  Indian 
luntry  then  the  operation  of  that  section  ceases.    That  section  also 
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in  SO  far  as  it  prohibits  barter  and  sale  of  liquor  under  the  charge  of 
an  Indian  agent  ceases  when  the  Indian  tecomes  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Then  this  matter  of  the  sale  of  liquor  becomes  a  po- 
lice reflation,  and  then  Congress  would  not  have  the  right  to  inter- 
fere with  that  police  regulation. 

It  has  been  urged  that  now  it  is  necessary  to  place  some  restriction 
in  this  bill  in  order  that  the  Indian  may  be  protected  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  these  treaties — ^I  say  spirit,  because  the  treaty  is 
dead  when  the  country  passes  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  treaty. 
These  treaties,  as  I  understand,  make  regulations  against  the  intro- 
duction of  liquor  in  the  Indian  Territory  or  the  Indian  country. 

Now,  whenever  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  in  its  wis- 
dom say,  you  are  no  longer  an  Indian  country,  but  you  have  become  a 
State  of  the  Union,  then  the  operation  of  that  statute  must  of  neces- 
sity cease,  because  there  is  no  longer  any  Indian  Territory  or  any 
Indian  country.  These  gentlemen  are  sincere  in  pressing  this  matter 
upon  Congress.  They  are  good  citizens.  There  are  just  as  good  citi- 
*zens  on  that  side  as  there  are  on  the  other,  and  just  as  good  on  the 
other  as  there  are  on  that  side. 

Mr.  McGuiKE.  If  you  will  allow  an  interruption  with  regard  to 
the  construction  of  these  treaties,  is  it  your  contention  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  prevent  the  importation  and 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  the  Indian  country  longer  than  the  date 
at  which  it  will  obtain  statehood  ? 

Mr.  BiEREB.  Probably  not  longer  than  the  time  when  these  reser- 
vations cease.  — 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  That  is  your  construction  of  this  treaty? 

Mr.  BiERER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  constrution  of  the  statutes  and 
of  this  treaty.  It  was  not  intended  by  the  American  Congress  that 
those  countries  should  remain  Indian  reservations  forever.  It  was 
always  understood  that  some  day  that  country,  like  every  other  foot 
of  American  soil,  at  least  on  this  continent — I  don't  know  about  the 
other  [laughter] — would  become  a  sovereign  State  of  the  American 
Union. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Your  contention  is  that  the  countries  ought  not  to  be 
committed  further  to  that  which  they  would  not  have  a  constitutional 
and  lawful  right  to  do  ? 

Mr.  BiERER.  I  am  willing  that  the  Government  should  retain  con- 
stitutional control  over  the  subject  of  the  barter  and  sale  of  liquor 
for  all  time  to  come.  That  would  protect  the  Indians.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  to  invade  local  conditions  any 
further  than  is  necessary  to  do  that.  I  think  that  Congress,  in  pass- 
ing this  enabling  act,  ought  to  grant  us  the  power  to  become  a  State; 
but  distinctive  local  conditions  that  have  long  existed  should  be  in- 
terfered with  just  as  little  as  possible. 

The  men  in  the  Indian  Territory  would  say,  "  We  have  had  prohi- 
bition for  all  time  to  come."  You  can  not  very  well  continue  prohi- 
bition there,  as  a  matter  of  law,  unless  you  place  prohibition  upon 
that  part  of  this  domain  that  has  not  heretofore  had  prohibition. 
Therefore,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  territory,  of  domain,  when 
you  pass  an  act  enabling  us  to  become  a  State,  and  after  the  reserva- 
tions have  ceased,  then  you  must  make  conditions  that  will  invade 
one  or  other  portion  of  that  domain.  But  the  pressure  now  brought 
to  bear  upon  Congress,  this  additional  pressure,  is  that  the  Indian 
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should  be  protected.  I  think  he  should.  I  think  it  is  right  that  he 
should.  I  have  lived  near  there.  I  have  had  the  honor  to  preside 
over  a  court  where  we  had  the  Indians  and  whites  alike  brought  up 
for  the  violation  of  those  statutes.  Mr.  McGuire  is  acquaint^  witn 
them,  because  he  lived  near  there.  I  know  the  tendency  of  the  In- 
dian is  when  he  can  get  liquor  to  get  it. 

Mr.  DiNwn>DiB.  The  court  says  you  can  not  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Do  I  understand  you  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  so  regulated  that  if  intoxicants  are  sold  in  violation  of 
the  law  to  the  white  man  you  would  punish  him  under  State  law  and 
if  intoxicants  are  sold  to  the  Indian  you  would  punish  him  under  the 
Federal  law  ? 

Mr.  BiERER.  Yes;  just  as  we  do  now.  We  now  punish  him  under 
the  Federal  law  for  taking  liquor  into  the  Indian  country  and  selling 
it  to  the  Indian. 

Mr.  Webb.  Your  idea  is  that  we  can  still  control  by  Federal  stat- 
utes the  Indian  because  he  is  our  ward  ? 

Mr.  BiEBEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Webb.  Now,  when  you  make  him  a  part  of  a  sovereign  State 
and  allow  him  to  vote,  don't  you  destroy  that  relation  ?  That  would 
make  it  unconstitutional  to  retain  such  a  law. 

Mr.  Biereb.  What  constitutional  provision  would  it  violate  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BiERER.  In  this  instance  I  propose  that  the  State  should 
grant  it. 

Mr.  Webb.  Would  not  the  Indian  ward  say,  "I  am  not  going  by 
your  constitution,  but  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  fourt€Snth 
amendment?" 

Mr.  BiERER.  The  power  was  never  ffranted  in  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  to  take  that  from  the  Indian. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Your  contention  is  that  if  the  State  should  grant 
one  it  should  grant  the  other? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  think  there  are  certain  rights  that  a  citizen  has 
which  the  State  can  not  grant  away  from  him. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question 

Mr.  Webb.  I  want  to  get  you  right  about  that,  Judge.  I  want  to 
ask  if  this  is  your  decision  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  BiERER.  That  perfect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment  should 
be  secured,  and  that  no  inhabitants  of  the  State  should  be  molested 
in  person  or  property  on  account  of  his  or  her  mode  of  religious  wor- 
ship: that  polygamous  or  plural  marriages  and  the  sale  of  intox- 
icants to  Indians  should  be  aenied. 

It  should  be  supplemented  by  a  ^ant  of  power  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  enforce  that  prohibition.  I  think  that  power  can 
be  granted,  and  can  be  enforced  by  the  Federal  Government  if 

f  ranted  ^  the  State.  But  it  must  be  granted  by  the  State  to  the 
'ederal  Government,  and  the  State  should  be  required  to  adopt 
that  enabling  act  in  its  constitution,  so  that  the  power  would  irrevo- 
cably remain  in  the  Federal  Government.  Then  it  should  be  passed 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  highest  court 
on  earth.  But  1  think  there  will  be  less  infringement  on  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  through  that  provision  and  less  danger 
of  harm  therefrom  than  by  taking  any  other  theory.    As  I  suggested 
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before,  if  you  make  any  general  provision  for  or  against  prohibition, 
you  would  change  a  provision  that  has  already  existed  in  one  or  other 
of  those  Territories.  In  Oklahoma  we  have  had  a  license  system  ever 
since  the  passage  of  the  organic  act  of  May  2,  1890.  Our  local  gov- 
ernment has  grown  up  under  that  theory.  Our  cities  have  been  estab- 
lished there  imder  it — ^under  our  license  system. 

We  have  cities  there  which,  if  you  gentlemen  would  come  and  look 
at  them,  you  would  say,  if  you  did  not  remember  the  actual  year, 
must  have  been  in  existence  a  great  deal  longer  than  they  really  have 
been.  Those  cities  have  contracted  indebtedness,  they"  have  issued 
bonds,  they  are  maintaining  city  governments,  and  they  are  main- 
taining them  of  an  advanced  order.  A  good  deal  of  the  expense  is 
paid  by  the  license  system.  If  you  come  down  in  a  moment  and  cut 
that  off  all  at  once  and  change  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  an- 
other system  that  will  take  years  to  establish,  I  think,  gentlemen, 
it  would  be  taking  a  step  and  would  be  making  conditions  there  that 
may  result  in  serious  embarrassment.  The  other  plan  I  do  not  believe 
will  create  any  embarrassment. 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  I  will  ask  a  question,  judge,  not  to  interrupt  you. 
You  don't  mean  to  indicate  to  the  committee  tnat  that  condition  exists 
in  the  Indian  Territory  ? 

Mr.  BiERER.  No ;  no  man  can  go  into  the  Indian  Territory  and  sell 
a  drop  of  liquor.  If  he  steps  over  the  line  he  has  violated  the  amend- 
ment— the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Mr.  Powers.  Is  it  sold  there? 

Mr.  BiERER.  Not  legally. 

A  Bystander.  Extracts  of  Peruna,  etc.,  are  sold. 

Mr.  BiERER.  They  must  have  so  little  liquor  in  them  that  they  are 
not  reffarded  as  liquor  in  themselves. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  What  do  you  say  to  the  proposition  of  leaving  the  ref- 
lation of  the  liquor  traffic  to  your  own  people?  Are  we  sate  in  domg 
that?     Can  the  United  States  Government  feel  safe  in  doing  that? 

Mr.  BiERER.  That  brings  up  the  question  asked  by  others^  as  to 
whether  the  people  there  are  in  favor  of  prohibition  or  against  it. 
Those  people  assert  that  there  is  a  strong  prohibition  feeling  in  both 
Territories.  There  is  quite  a  strong  prohibition  sentiment  m  Okla- 
homa Territory.  My  friend  C.  G.  Jones  comes  and^ays  he  is  in  favor 
of  prohibition.  [Laughter.]  There  are  lots  of  them  just  that  same 
way,  men  who  are  public-spirited,  progressive,  and  advancing.  I 
don't  say  that  the  other  people  are  not  equally  sOj  but  there  are  lots 
of  people  there  who  drink  some  liquor  who  are  still  in  favor  of  pro- 
hibition. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  want  to  know  whether  vou  answer  afiirmatively  the 
proposition  that  he  submits,  that  it  would  be  safe  so  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned  to  leave  the  whole  adjustment  of  the  matter  to 
your  people? 

Mr.  BiERER.  I  believe  it  will.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  in  favor  of 
prohibiting  that  sale  to  the  Indians  so  long  as  those  fellows — ^the 
Indians — remain  as  men  of  distinctive  Indian  blood  or  largely  of 
Indian  blood.  I  believe  their  disposition  and  habits  and  passions  are 
such  that  they  need  this  protection. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  What  do  you  say  an  Indian  is?    What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  BiERER.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  go  that  far.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Powers.  I  have  Indian  blood  in  me.  Do  you  suppose  I  could 
get  a  drink  down  in  Oklahoma  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BiERER.  I  don't  know.  Many  citizens  have  Indian  blood  in 
them,  but  they  have  had  it  so  far  back  that  they  are  now  quite  dis- 
tinctive Caucasians. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  How  much  blood  do  you  call  Indian? 

Mr.  BiERER.  I  think  a  man  is  an  Indian  unless  he  is  three-fourths 
white.  Some  of  those  half-breeds  have  the  distinctive  Indian  fea- 
tures and  marks  and  characteristics.  There  are  many  half-breeds 
down  there  who.  are  very  far  advanced  in  citizenship,  and  among 
them  are  some  of  our  best  citizens.  People  of  that  intelligent  class 
would  not  need  this  act  at  all.  Lots  of  Osage  and  other  advanced 
tribes  do  not  need  that  protection.  But  I  understand  you  would 
put  that  limitation  in  for  the  protection  of  the  many. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Do  you  say  one- fourth?  ' 

Mr.  BiERER.  I  say  one  who  is  not  at  least  three-fourths  of  white 
blood. 

^  Mr.  McGuiRE.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  legal  effects  of  a  prohibi- 
tion of  this  kind,  that  "  nothing  contained  in  the  said  constitution 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  afl^ct  the  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  regulate  the  sale  of  spirituous,  malt,  and  other 
intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians,"  in  case  such  a  provision  should  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BiERER.  I  tnink  that  is  broad  enouffh,  and  it  would  give  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  power  to  reflate  it  as  it  chose.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  sufficient.  That  ffives  the  jurisdiction  to  Congress  to 
still  control  that,  so  far  as  the  Indian  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Capron.  You  would  still  limit  it  to  twenty-one  years? 

Mr.  BiERER.  I  think  in  twenty-one  years  the  Indian  there  will  be- 
come so  distinctive  an  American  that  he  won't  need  that  protection 
longer. 

Mr.  Capron.  I  don't  know  how  the  State  would  feel  as  to  being 
hampered  by  some  police  regulation  in  it  by  having  a  time  limit. 

Mr.  BiERER.  The  people  of  Oklahoma  and  of  Indian  Territory  will 
adopt  by  a  95  per  cent  vote  any  constitution  that  you  ^ve  them  the 
opportunity  to  make.  That  vote,  that  sentiment,  is  just  so  strong 
that  they  will  adojpt  any  one  you  wish  to  make.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Capron.  This  gives  us  a  very  broad  invitation,  you  know. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BiERER.  Yes;  I  think  the  bill,  as  it  goes  to  Congress,  as  passed 
by  this  committee,  or  reported  by  this  conmiittee,  is  very  apt  to  be,  or 
very  nearly  in  its  essential  details,  the  bill  that  will  be  passed  upon. 

Mr.  Capron.  I  believe  you  appreciate  this  committee. 

Mr.  BiERER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  Can  I  ask  a  specific  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  The  Judge  is  absolutely  right,  in  my  opinion, 
about  his  statement  that  the  Federal  law,  which  is  now  existent,  can 
not.  after  the  Heff  decision,  operate  to  stop  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
Indians  when  they  have  become  citizens  and  have  received  their 
allotments  of  land.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  Judge  savs 
the  reason  for  it  is  that  the  State  has  not  given  its  consent  to  the 
Federal  Government. 
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Mr.  BiERER.  The  Federal  statute  has  not  gone  directly  to  that  point 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  Up  to  that  point  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  constitutional  question  decided  in  this  Heff  case,  in  197 
U.  S.,  page  488.  But  the  Judge  says  that  is  going  to  be  overcome 
when  the  State,  in  its  constitution,  confers  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment authority  to  exercise  jurisdiction  with  reference  to  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  Indians;  and  I  maintain  that  the  moment  the  State  does 
that,  or  attempts  to  do  it  rather,  and  the  Federal  Government  at- 
tempts to  come  in  there  and  operate  on  the  State  by  its  legislative 
or  constitutional  provision,  and  comes  in  there  and  attempts  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  Indian  in  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  differentiate 
him  from  the  other  body  of  citizens,  just  that  moment  you  fall  within 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  BiERER.  Congress  is  only  passing  upon  that  act. 

Mr.  Powers.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  shall  we  meet  again? 

Mr.  Clarence  Davis,  of  Bristow,  Ind.  T.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  but  one  gentleman  here  who  has  spoken  for  Indian  Territory, 
and  the  whole  controversy  before  this  committee  seems  to  be  wim 
reference  to  the  Indian  Territory.  I  am  from  the  Indian  Territory 
myself,  and  I  expect  that  I  have  seen  more  years  of  prohibition,  pos- 
sibly, for  my  age,  than  anyone  in  this  house.  I  lived  twenty-four 
years  in  Kansas  and  three  years  in  Indian  Territory,  making  twenty- 
seven  years. 

Now,  there  has  been  much  argument  offered  by  the  gentlemen  from 
the  other  side.  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  a  prohibi- 
tionist. I  do  not  belong  to  that  side  of  the  wing;  neither  do  I  belong 
to  the  other  side  of  the  wing.  I  want  to  answer,  in  the  first  place, 
the  gentleman's  first  proposition,  and  that  is  the  keeping  of  faith  by 
this  Government  with  the  Indian.  Let  us  look  into  that  just  for  a 
moment 

Mr.  Lloyd.  May  I  interrupt  the  gentleman  just  a  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman?    We  were  just  discussing  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Powers.  We  might  meet  at  half  past  10,  Friday. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  indul- 
gence. We  are  later  than  usual  now,  but  how  long  do  you  expect  to 
continue  this  hearing?  Have  you  any  idea?  tfederstand  me,  we 
are  willing  to  quit  now.  '    . 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  how  the  majority  of  the  committee 
feel.  We  ought  to  have  some  expression  of  our  views,  perhaps, 
among  ourselves.  We  want  to  give  everybody  a  fair  chance.  Tne 
only  ^question,  gentlemen,  is,  When  shall  we  meet?  Shall  it  be  to- 
morrow ? 

Mr.  LoYD.  I  move  that  when  we  adjourn  we  shall  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Friday  morning  at  half  past  10. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  put  that  motion.  Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  it.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  As  many  as  are  in  favor 
say  "  aye."  The  ayes  have  it.  Adjourned  until  half  past  10  o'clock 
Friday  morning. 

Thereupon,  at  5.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  imtil 
10.30  o'clock  Friday  morning,  December  15. 
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C50M3IITTEE  ON    THE   TERRITORIES, 

Friday^  December  15^  1905, 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Edward  L.  Hamilton  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  first  gentleman  to  be  heard  this  mom- 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  long  the  hearings  are  likely  to 
continue? 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committer  what  have  you  to 
say  about  that? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Let  us  proceed  until  12  o'clock  without  any  decision. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wish  to  introduce  to  the  committee  Mr.  Clarence 
Davis,  of  Bristow,  Ind.  T. 

STATEHEITT  OE  ME.  GLABEHGE  DAVIS,  BKI8T0W,  IND.  T. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Territories,  as  Mr.  Jones  said  to  you  day  before  yesterday,  we  of 
the  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  delegation  were  perfectly 
willing  to  submit  the  question  as  to  whether  there  should  be  any 
provision  in  the  enabling  act  with  reference  to  intoxicating  liquors 
to  this  committee  for  its  decision  without  any  argument  being  made 
either  pro  or  con,  but  on  the  contrary,  day  before  yesterday  the  gen- 
tlemen here  representing  those  who  are  advocates  of  the  intoxicating- 
liquor  provision  to  be  inserted  in  the  enabling  act  brought  this 
question  before  your  committee. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Allow  me  to  interrupt  you  right  there.  What  is  your 
business  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Indian  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  quite  three  years ;  and  in  that  connection  I  will  say 
that  I  have  lived  for  twenty-four  years  in  Kansas,  the  full  lifetime 
of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  in  Kansas,  with  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision that "  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  barter  of  all  intoxicating  liquors 
is  forever  prohibited,  except  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  and  scientific 
purposes,"  and  the  last  three  years  I  have  lived  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, where  the  most  stringent  prohibition  liquor  law  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  is  now  in  force.  While  in  Kansas  I  also  served  as  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  and  it  was  my  duty  under  my  official  oath  to  under- 
take the  enforcement  of  that  law. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  taking  up  the  matter  that  the 

gentlemen  have  oflfered  in  behalf  or  in  support  of  their  contention, 
le  first  proposition  they  put  forth  to  you  is  to  keep  the  faith  of  the 
National  Government  toward  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Their  proposition  is  this :  That  you  have  by  solemn  treaty  said  for  all 
time  that  you  would  prevent  the  manufacture  and  pronibit  the  sale 
and  barter  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  that  Territory. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  ^ay  to  you  this :  That 
every  act  of  Congress  and  every  treaty  obligation  of  the  Congress 
with  any  Indian  nation  is  made  at  that  time  in  view  and  imder  the 
consideration  and  subject  to  the  Federal  Constitution  of  this  Union, 
and  all  parties  to  that  obligation,  the  tribal  governments  likewise; 
it  is  made  with  full  knowledge  of  that  obligation.     If  the  Indian 
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nation  may  be  said  to  be  possibly  an  unlettered  nation  and  possibly 
unacquainted  with  the  full  extent  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  can  not  excuse  them.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  we  may  extend 
them  sympathy,  but  yet'  at  the  same  time  that  obligation  is  made. 
But  a  short  time  ago— four  or  five  years — the  National  Congress  did 
introduce  a  new  policy  with  reference  to  the  Indian  nation,  es- 
pecially in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  that  policy  was  to  destroy  the 
relation  of  guardianship  to  the  ward,  the  Indian,  and  was  to  make 
them  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  later  to  become  citizens  of  one 
great  State  which  will  be  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma.  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  say  at  this  time  whether  that  policy  is  wise  or  unwise. 
It  has  been  adopted,  and  at  the  time  when  the  National  Congress 
passed  that  act  which  laid  out  the  policy  of  this  nation 

Mr.  Lloyd.  The  Curtis  Act  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  general,  that  is  the  Curtis  Act.  To  make  them  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  thev  did  and  of  necessity  will  make  them 
citizens  of  the  State  to  be.  l5^ow,  that  policy  was  adopted.  At  this 
time  it  is  impossible,  you  can  not  turn  back. 

Now,  again,  about  keeping  the  national  honor,  I  wish  to  say  to  you 
that  when  the  treaty  obligation  was  entered  into  and  later  by  agree- 
ment the  tribal  relations  were  dissolved  and  this  policy  introduced, 
I  wish  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  members  of  this  committee  sitting 
here,  and  it  applies  to  the  members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  you,  each  one  of  you,  when 
you  entered  upon  your  office  held  up  your  hand  and  said,  "  I  do  sol- 
emnly swear  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  among  other  things. 

Now, gentlemen,  it  has  come  to  this  pass :  We  are  asking  for  statehood, 
and  you  will  all  admit,  and  I  believe  the  gentlemen  who  are  arguing 
the  affirmative  of  this  proposition  will  admit,  that  from  no  constitu- 
tional point  of  view— I  care  not  how  you  present  it — any  scheme, 
shift,  or  device  that  you  propose  to  put  into  this  bill  can  be  made  con- 
stitutional. I  think" that  is  conceded,  if  I  understand  the  gentlemen 
aright. 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  Not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Davis.  Then  I  do  not  understand  the  gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  I  will  try  to  make  it  clear  before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  Davis.  Gentlemen,  if  it  is  written  in  the  constitution  of  the 
State  by  our  people,  regularly  assembled,  it  will  then  be  constitu- 
tional. You  say  m  the  oill  that  you  bring  us  in  with  ec^ual  rights 
between  ourselves  and  between  the  other  States.  Now,  in  order  to 
do  that,,  in  order  to  pass  a  bill  here,  gentlemen,  you  who  have  taken 
a  solemn  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — and 
I  speak  now  of  keeping  the  faith — ^you  are  bound  to  keep  the  faith  of 
that  oath  and  not  present  anything  in  any  form  imconstitutional  in 
this  bill,  if  you  know  it  to  be  so,  and  I  ask  you  to  keep  that  kind  of 
faith,  the  most  solemn. 

These  gentlemen,  ministers,  members  of  the  clergy,  can  not  come 
and  with  force  make  an  argument  that  when  the  treaty  relations 
that  by  agreement  with  the  tribes  have  ceased  to  be,  and  ask  you 
to  break  faith  with  the  solemn  oath  that  every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee took  when  he  was  inducted  into  his  office.  You  ask  them  to 
break  that  most  complete  faith  of  all  and  that  is  the  highest  matter 
of  national  concern.    I  merely  present  this  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
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man's  argument  as  to  keeping  faith.     I  do  not  think  that  that  can  be 

{mt  forward  with  good  argument  for  keeping  the  faith,  and  I  be- 
ieve  that  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  proi>osition.  It  is  to  my  mind 
a  complete  answer. 

Mr.  JLloyd.  What  clause  of  the  CJonstitution  does  it  violate  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is,  in  which  respect? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  You  say  that  if  we  put  this  in  the  bill  it  will  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  What  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  it  violate  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  general  police  power  of  the  State.  I  was  just 
coming  to  that.  That  j)rovision  which  expressly  provides  that  all 
powers  not  granted  herein  are  reserved  to  the  States,  supplemented 
by  decision  after  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  without  number,  in 
line  with  this  view. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  all  right.    As  it  was  decided  in  the  Heff  case. 

Mr.  Reid.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  to  this  effect  : 

That  provisions  sliall  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  public  schools,  which  shaH  be  open  to  aU  children  of  said  State  and 
free  from  sectarian  control,  and  said  schools  shall  always  be  conducted  in 
.Bnglish. 

Do  you  object  to  that  provision  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Reid.  Would  it  not  be  excluded  on  the  same  principle  that  you 
have  insisted  upon  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  not.  I  think  there  is  another  provision  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  makes  that  permissible.  The  unwritten 
law  with  reference  to  the  Constitution  is  that  the  English  language 
is  the  language  of  the  United  States  and  the  language  of  the  various 
States.     I  think  within  that  interpretation  that  it  is  permissible. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  about  this  requirement,  before  you  come  in  that 
you  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  public  education?  Is  not  that 
such  a  restriction  upon  your  right  to  come  into  the  sisterhood  of 
States  as  the  other  would  be? 

Mr.  Davis.  Whether  we  come  in  and  establish  a  school  system  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  a  physical  impossibility  before  we  come  in. 

Mr.  Reid.  You  must  make  arrangement  lor  the  establishment  of 
such  schools  as  are  mentioned  there.  Your  contention  is  that  you 
come  in  free  of  any  limitation.  Would  not  that  clause  also  limit 
you? 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  I  think  not 

Mr.  Reid.  Would  it  not  apply  with  equal  force? 

Mr.  Davis.  As  to  the  Indian  Territory,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
establish  a  system  of  schools. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  is  the  difference  between  requiring  you  to  do 
a  certain  thing  and  rec[uiring  you  to  say  in  your  constitution  that 
you  will  do  a  certain  thing  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  sure  now.  Speaking  to  the  general  point  of 
view,  I  have  not  given  that  phase  of  it  consideration.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  that  comes  within  the  rule  of  police  regulation, 
and  if  it  does  it  would  be  an  unconstitutional  section. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  You  say  that  you  are  in  favor  of  our  keeping  the 
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faith  of  the  Government  as  expressed  in  the  treaties  with  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will  sajr  that  I  think  the  National  Government  has 
kept  faith  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  We  have  enforced  the 
law.  It  is  still  in  effect,  and  we  will  enforce  the  law  until  March  4, 
1906.    At  that  time  the  tribal  governments  go  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  All  the  terms  of  the  treaties  negotiated  with  these 
tribes  will  cease,  then,  on  March  4,  under  your  interpretation? 

Mr.  Davis.  When  the  tribal  relations  are  dissolved. 

Mr.  Cole.  Was  it  not  understood  at  the  time  of  the  siting  of  these 
agreements  that  this  condition  was  to  begin  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Upon  that  question  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer,  be- 
cause I  have  had  no  conference  with  the  gentlemen  who  signed  the 
treaties  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Cole.  That  was  the  construction  that  the  gentlemen  who  signed 
the  treaty  undoubtedly  placed  upon  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  very  true,  possibly.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the 
fact,  but  the  point  I  make  is  this,  that  you  have  got  to  keep  the  faith 
until  the  day  the  tribal  relations  cease.  When  you  have  done  that 
you  have  done  all  you  can  possiblv  do  from  a  legal  standpoint. 

Mr.  CAPROif.  Then,  if  the  tribal  relations  between  the  General  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  cease  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1906,  how  would  you  explain  or  interpret  the  provision  that  for 
twenty-one  years  the  General  Government  shall  in  a  certain  sense 
continue  these  people  as  its  wards  because  they  are  not  permitted  to 
do  what  full  citizens  always  are  permitted  to  do  in  regard  to  their 
land  ?  They  can  not  alienate  their  lands  for  twenty-one  years,  and  it 
is  proposed  that  this  prohibition  shall  extend  for  twenty -one  years, 
during  which  time  that  relationship,  in  a  sense,  of  the  wards  to  the 
General  Government  shall  continue.  The  General  Government,  in 
other  words,  keeps  its  hands  on  them  during  the  twenty-one  years  in 
which  they  are  prohibited  from  alienating  their  lands. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way :  There  are  two  relations 
which  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  country  occupy  with  reference  to  the 
National  Government  which  they  do  keep  now.  The  civil  and  politi- 
cal status  of  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  at  this  time  are  the 
same  to  all  men  alike.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
all  the  protection  I  have  and  that  is  all  the  protection  they  have. 
That  is  their  civil  and  political  status ;  it  is  mine.  But  the  property 
status  of  the  Indians  is  different  from  ours,  and  in  197  United  States 
Keports,  in  the  Heff  case,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  in  a  very  able  decision, 
considers  all  the  matters  that  the  gentleman  here  speaks  of,  and  I  will 
read  a  few  extracts  from  that  decision.  If  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  not  read  the  Heff  case,  I  wish  to  commend  it  to  their 
most  careful  consideration.  The  decision  is  written  by  Justice 
Brewer,  one  of  the  ablest  men  upon  that  bench.  Right  along  in  line 
with  the  gentleman's  suggestion  I  will  read  from  the  opinion.  In  the 
syllabus  it  says : 

The  general  police  power  is  reserved  to  the  States  subject  to  the  limitation 
that  it  may  not  trespass  on  the  rights  and  powers  vested  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 
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Now,  that  the  State  may  not  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and,  in  turn,  our  position  is  that  the  National 
Government  may  not  in  any  sense  trespass  upon  the  police  power  of 
the  State,  and  we  claim  that  to  put  this  provision  in  the  bill  is  tres- 
passing upon  the  police  power  of  the  State  with  reference  to  public 
safety,  public  order,  and  public  morals,  which  are  internal  matters 
strictly.    This  is  from  the  opinion.     It  says : 

Of  late  years  a  new  policy  has  found  expression  in  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress— a  policy  which  looks  to  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  relations,  the  establish- 
ing of  the  separate  Indians  in  individual  homes,  free  from  national  guardianship 
and  charged  with  all  the  rights  and  obligations  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Of  the  power  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  this  policy  there  can  be  no  doubt 
It  is  under  no  constitutional  obligation — 

Here  is  the  proposition  exactly — 

It.  is  under  no  constitutional  obligation  to  perpetually  continue  the  relation- 
ship of  guardian  and  ward. 

And  in  this  opinion  Justice  Brewer  says  it  can  not  be  done. 

It  may  at  any  time  abandon  its  guardianship  and  leave  the  wards  to  assume 
and  be  subject  to  all  the  privileges  and  burdens  of  one  sui  Juris.  And  it  is 
for  Congress  to  determine  when  and  how  that  relationship  of  guardianship 
shall  be  abandoned.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  courts  to  overrule  the 
judgment  of  Congress.  It  is  true  there  may  be  a  presumption  that  no  radical 
departure  is  intended,  and  courts  may  wisely  insist  that  the  purpose  of  Con- 
gress be  made  clear  by  its  legislation,  but  when  that  purpose  is  made  clear  the 
question  is  at  end. 

And  you  have  already,  as  I  said  sometime  ago,  set  out  upon  this  pol- 
icy and  made  all  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  if  Congress  in  this  enabling  act  were 
to  say  unless  you  people  insert  the  prohibition  clause  in  your  consti- 
tution you  shall  not  be  a  State  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  maintain  this,  that  when  you  do  that  you  undertake 
to  do  a  legal  impossibility.  That  is  my  position.  Or,  in  other 
words,  I  mean  to  say  exactly  this:  You  put  something  into  this 
enabling  act.  It  comes  down  to  our  people.  We  have  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  We  may  or  may  not  adopt  the  provision  with 
reference  to  intoxicating  liquors. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Suppose  we  put  the  provision  in  the  enabling  act  and 
you  do  not  adopt  it,  then  it  will  depend  upon  Congress  whether  you 
shall  be  accepted  or  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  not  bound  to 
accept  you  as  a  State  ? 

Mr.  t)Avis.  I  adinit  that.  However,  after  the  President  ha§  issued 
a  proclamation  which  makes  us  a  State,  the  next  legislature  might 
provide  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  and  the  people  may 
turn  around,  if  there  is  a  majoritv  of  votes  therefor,  and  amend  the 
constitution.  I  think  there  is  no  lawyer  who  will  say  that  the  State 
has  not  the  power  to  amend  its  constitution,  except  it  should  be  lim- 
ited by  the  Federal  Constitution ;  the  State  has  that  power. 

Mr.  Cole.  The  enabling  act  for  the  organization  of  the  North- 
west Territory  provided  that  slavery  should  not  be  allowed.  Do  you 
think  that  one  of  the  States  of  that  Territory  had  the  right,  after 
Hfling  admitted,  to  repeal  that  section  of  the  constitution  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  This  is  my  position:  That  any  State  of  this  Union 
may  amend  any  section  in  its  constitution  that  does  not  conflict  with 
the  Federal  Constitution.  There  is  no  power  on  God's  green  earth 
which  prevents  any  State  of  this  Union  from  amending  any  section 
or  article  in  its  constitution,  except  as  it  may  be  limited  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Mr.  Klepper.  As  to  the  present  clause  in  the  bill,  do  you  think  that 
it  is  constitutional  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  refer  to  the  provision  in  the  Hamilton  bill  ? 

Mr.  KxEPPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis. 'If  the  constitutional  convention  of  Oklahoma  were  to 
pass  it? 

Mr.  Klepper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not.  If  that  were  put  in  the  constitution  of  Okla- 
homa, I  think  it  would  be  a  class  discrimination  between  the  citizens 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  Beall.  Are  you  in  favor  of  striking  the  provision  out? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Klepper.  The  Hamilton  bill  provides  that  Guthrie  shall  be 
the  capital  of  the  State  until  1915.  Is  that  a  constitutional  provision, 
provided  that  vou  decide  to  change  the  location  of  the  capital  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  certainly  will  te  if  we  pass  a  constitution  in  line 
with  it. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Suppose  you  do  not  do  so? 

Mr.  Davis.  Then  we  will  be  where  we  are  now,  still  knocking  at 
the  doors  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Suppose  you  adopt  in  your  constitution  a  provision 
that  Guthrie  shall  be  the  capital  of  your  State,  and  then  in  six  months 
you  should  have  another  constitutional  convention,  change  the  consti- 
tution, and  put  in  Oklahoma  City  as  the  capital,  and  agree  upon  it 
and  the  people  ratify  it,  would  not  Oklahoma  City  be  the  capital  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  regularly  done  under  the  constitution  by  an  amend- 
ment, it  would  be. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  One  of  the  questions  asked  here  was  whether  the 
Government  intended  to  obligate  itself  in  the  treaty  stipulations  be- 
yond the  period  of  territoryhood.  If  the  committee  should  construe 
those  stipulations  to  be  that  the  Government  did  intend  to  obligate 
itself,  your  position  would  be  that  we  should  stand  by  that  obliga- 
tion? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  there  was  any  legal  way  by  which  it  could  be  done. 
'  Mr.  McGuiRE.  If  we  could  legally  insert  the  provision  prohibiting 
the  importation,  manufacture,  or  sale  of  spirituous  or  malt  liquors, 
then  that  would  be  your  position  in  case  it  should  be  construed  that 
the  Government  intended  that  these  treaty  stipulations  should  mean 
that  prohibition  should  be  perpetuated  in  what  is  now  the  Indian 
country  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  the  State  goes  ahead  in  the  regular  way  and  passes 
a  constitution  in  line  with  what  you  present  here,  as  long  as  that 
remains  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  this  provision  will 
be  enforced.  But  particularly  our  position  is  practically  this  now: 
I  am  neither  a  prohibitionist  nor  am  I  on  the  other  side,  nor  am  I  a 
temperance  man.  In  undertaking  to  put  such  a  provision  in,  it  is 
the  nature  of  a  force  bill.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  who  have  rather  the  affirmative  proposition  here  that  if  you 
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desire  prohibition  in  the  Indian  Territory  you  had  better  write  it  in 
the  breasts  of  men  than  write  it  upon  the  statute  books,  for,  as  has 
well  been  said,  it  is  not  law  that  which  may  be  written  upon  paper, 
but  that  only  which  is  written  upon  the  breasts  of  men. 

Now,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  said,  and  I  believe  that 
they  are  correct — it  is  a  matter  of  opinion — that  the  prohibition  pro- 
vision would  carry  in  both  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  If  that 
is  true,  why  not  present  it  in  that  form;  and  I  suggest  this,  that  the 
National  Congress  will  keep  in  effect  until  the  day  we  are  admitted 
into  the  Union  the  Indian  Territory  liquor  law,  and  in  the  meantime 
if  the  enabling  act  was  passed,  why  could  not  these  geiftlemen  go  out 
and  make  their  campaign  upon  that  issue  and  succeed  in  electing 
their  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  It  is  your  opinion  that  that  is  the  sentiment  of  both 
Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  purely  problematical.  In  order  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Territories  may  not  misunderstand  my 
position 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  am  not  concerned  about  that.  You  have  been  talking 
about  the  opinion  of  your  people.     Do  vour  people  want  prohibition? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will  say  this  for  Indian  Territorv.  I  live  there. 
There  is  a  feeling  now  of  resentment  against  the  law  amongst  the 
men  who  would  support  such  a  provision,  a  prohibition  provision, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  to  be  done  without  their  consent,  what  the 
result  would  be  on  a  vote  upon  that  Question  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  would  be  very  glad  it  you  would  answer  mv  question. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  say  this,  that  in  Indian  Territory  f  believe  it 
would  carry.     I  am  not  acquainted  with  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Reid.  ^Vhat  would  carry  ? 

Mr.  DA\as.  Prohibition. 

Mr.  Reid.  The  people  there  are  in  favor  of  it,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  believe  you  had  a  constitutional  convention  at 
Sequoyah  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  question  of  prohibition  was  not 
submitted  there  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Do  vou  remember  how  the  vote  was  on  the  proposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  was  largely  in  favor  of  prohibition  in  the 
Sequoyah  constitutional  convention.  I  was  not  there,  but  that  was 
the  newspaper  report. 

Mr.  Klepper.  The  vote  was  56,279  to  9,073  for  prohibition. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  say,  personally,  that  my  position  is  this :  I  am 
in  favor  of  a  provision  in  the  constitution  of  (Oklahoma  that  the  State 
shall  manufacture  and  sell  all  intoxicating  liquors  that  are  sold  in 
the  new  State  at  actual  cost,  with  a  local-option  clause.  That  is  my 
position  exactly ;  that  the  State  shall  manufacture  and  sell  all  liquor 
that  is  sold  at  actual  cost,  with  a  local-option  clause. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  That  is  the  South  Carolina  law  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  when  the  gentleman  speaks  of 
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the  vote  for  prohibition  he  means  the  vote  on  the  proposition  to  adopt 
the  constitutional  provision  which  contained  a  prohibition  clause? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  the  clause  is  the  Kansas  constitutional  clause 
on  liquor.    It  is  a  very  strong  clause. 

Mr.  Sweet.  There  was  no  dissenting  vote  against  the  prohibition 
amendment. 

^  Mr.  McGuiRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  suggestion  in  that  connec- 
tion. There  is  untold  volumes  that  were  written  in  connection  with 
that  vote,  and  I  am  very  anxious  that  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
should  not  accept  that  vote  as  showing  how  many  people  were  in  favor 
of  that  constitution.  This  is  aside  from  the  prohibition  question.  In 
Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  we  do  not  accept  that  as  a  vote, 
and  we  may  have  a^  good  deal  to  say  about  it.  In  fact,  we  challenge 
that  vote. 

The  Chairman.  We  trust  that  will  be  made  plain. 

Mr.  McGuiKE.  At  the  proper  time,  if  the  committee  wants  to  hear 
anything  on  that  proposition,  I  want  to  be  heard  verj^  fully. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  vote  at  Sequoyah  is  not  an  expression  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  question  that  was  put  to  me 
was  whether  the  prohibition  amendment  in  that  constitution  carried. 
It  did  upon  the  vote  cast — from  a  newspaper  report.  There  were 
about  21,000  votes  cast  upon  that  constitution,  whereas  there  are 
125,000  votes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  In  my  own  town  there  was  not 
a  vote  cast.   There  was  no  election  bJoard  there  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  there  in  your  town? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  are  300  votes.  There  was  one  little  town  in  the 
Chocktaw  Nation  where  they  voted  upon  the  question.  The  Sequoyah 
constitution  provided  that  you  could  only  vote  for  or  against  the  con- 
stitution as  a  whole.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  in  regard  to 
county  seats  and  many  votes  were  not  cast,  and  by  far  75  per  cent  of 
the  citizens  of  Indian  Territory  are  not  in  favor  of  the  Sequoyah  con- 
stitution.   They  are  opposed  to  it — ^at  least  85  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  $ 

Mr.  Davis.  There  were  21,000  votes  cast  for  the  Sequoyah  consti- 
tution out  of  125,000  votes  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  You  started  to  mention  some  incident. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  town  of  Wilburton,  Choctaw  Nation,  they  held 
an  election  where  the  question  passed  upon  was  whether  there  should 
be  one  State  created  out  of  the  two  Territories  or  one  State  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  the  vote  was  1,732  to  43  for  one  State  out  of  the 
two  Territories. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  The  Sequoyah  constitution  was  voted  upon  in  the  In- 
dian Teritory? 

Mr.  Davis!!  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  And  that  carried  by  56,000  to  9,000? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  so  understand.  I  understand  that  there  were 
21,000  votes  all  told  polled  for  and  against  the  Sequoyah  constitution. 

Mr.  Brick.  Ordinarily  in  every  election  there  is  some  paramount 
question  that  the  people  are  talking  about.  Was  there  any  in  this 
election  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  most  important  question  was  county  seats. 

Mr.  Brick.  Was  the  prohibition  question  or  the  liquor  question 
one  of  the  burning  matters  in  this  election  or  was  it  something  else? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  not  so  considered,  generally  speaking,    'flie  gen- 
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tlemen  on  the  other  side — I  remember  one  of  them,  Mr.  Sweet — said 
that  it  was  their  desire  to  get  this  provision  into  the  bill  so  that  they 
may  have  the  right  of  advantage.  I  think  that  is  wrong.  They 
should  rather  say  in  the  place  of  "  right  of  advantage  "  that  they 
simply  want  the  "  advantage  of  right." 

Grentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  hope  that  vou  may  see  your  way 
clear  in  the  interest  of  statehood  to  pass  a  bill  without  any  provision 
whatever,  but  if  vou  do  see  fit  to  put  in  a  provision  I  hope  that  you 
will  keep  simply  in  line  with  your  treaty  obligation,  which  is  solely 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory.  If  you  do 
that  and  go  no  further  you  keep  within  your  treaty  obligation.  I 
thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of.  the  committee,  as 
to  the  question  of  the  constitutional  right  of  this  committee  or  of 
Congress,  that  is  not  a  matter  that  concerns  us,  and  the  question  as  to 
inserting  a  prohibition  amendment  in  this  bill  is  not  a  question  for 
us  to  debate  here.  You  gentlemen  know  what  is  constitutional,  and 
it  is  not  a  question  for  us  to  discuss  as  to  whether  you  have  the  right 
or  not.  That  is  a  matter  for  you  gentlemen  to  settle,  because  you 
have  all  the  treaties  and  laws  and  that  is  a  matter  which  you  will 
settle.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  matter  with  you  gentle- 
men and  to  abide  by  your  decision. 

I  now  wish  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Marum. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MR.  DAVID  P.  MARUM,  OP  WOODWARD,  OKLA. 

Mr.  Marum.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
a  lawyer.  I  have  lived  in  Oklahoma  since  1885,  legally.  I  was  what 
was  Icnown  as  a  "  legal  sooner  "  in  the  Government's  employ.  I  saw 
that  beautiful  land  which  AVashington  Irving  describes  and  I  located 
there. 

Oklahoma  is  our  child.  We  hope  that  this  committee  will  not 
recommend,  and  that  the  discredit  shall  go  out  to  the  world,  that 
Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  are  not  fit  to  accept  statehood 
and  to  frame  and  adopt  a  constitution  that  will  give  to  every  citizen, 
white,  black,  or  red,  the  rights  and  protection  that  the  constitution 
gives  him. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  question  as  to  what  the  constitutional 
right  of  this  body  is.  I  'am  a  witness.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  we 
have  done  in  Oklahoma.  I  do  that  Ix^cause  from  my  olS  State,  New 
York,  where  I  was  born,  went  up  the  cry  that  they  would  trust  the 
Indian  Territory,  but  they  were  afraid  of  Oklahoma.  Gentlemen, 
the  only  thing  by  which  you  can  judge  Oklahoma  is  by  what  Okla- 
homa has  done.  Has  she  been  good  ?  Has  she  been  bad  ?  The  first 
thing  that  Oklahoma  did  in  1889  was  to  establish  schools  and  churches 
in  everv  part  of  that  community. 

We  have  churches  every  place.  We  have  educational  institutions 
where  all  can  go.  We  have  educational  institutions  for  the  colored 
man  as  good  as  Booker  Washington's  institution.  We  have  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  everything  that  any  State  has.  We  have  a  liquor 
law,  the  harshest  that  there  is  in  the  United  States.  We  are  not  in 
favor  of  the  unlimited  sale  of  liquor  without  protection.  By  our  law 
the  owner  of  the  building  and  the  proprietor  of  the  saloon  are  held 
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responsible  for  any  damage  done  by  a  man  who  buys  liquor  at  that 
saloon.  The  habitual  drunkard  and  the  minor  can  not  get  liquor  to 
drink  in  Oklahoma  from  any  licensed  liquor  dealer.  In  Oklahoma 
a  licensed  liquor  dealer  is  not  allowed  to  sit  on  a  jury.  That  is  a 
provision  that  exists  in  very  few  States.  The  people  of  Oklahoma 
are  not  liquor  people;  they  are  as  good  Christian  temperance  people 
as  there  are  in  the  world,  out  they  want  to  settle  this  question  them- 
selves, and  I  would  say  to  this  committee  that  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  local  option  would  be  adopted  in  Oklahoma,  while  enforced 
prohibition  would  be  voted  down. 

We  have  prohibition  and  have  it  in  plentv,  and  you  will  find,  gen- 
tlemen, if  you  look  over  the  receipts  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, that  Oklahoma  with  half  the  population  of  a  neighboring  State 
has  1,100  places  that  pay  taxes  to  the  United  States  for  revenue, 
while  in  the  prohibition  State  with  about  double  the  population  there 
are  3,420  places  which  pay  taxes  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  retail  liquor  dealers,  so  that  thev  can  evade  coming  into  con- 
flict with  the  strong  arm  of  the  United  States  for  violating  the  reve- 
nue laws. 

If  it  should  be  the  sense  of  this  committee  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  give  us  prohibition,  give  us  prohibition  straight 
and  pass  at  the  same  time,  gentlemen,  a  law  prohibiting  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  from  granting  liquor  licenses.  Do  not 
give  us  the  drug-store  joint.  Do  not  put  that  on  us.  A  place  where 
a  man,  if  he  will  hold  up  his  hand  and  swear  to  a  lie,  can  get  all  the 
whisky  he  wants.  Give  us  prohibition  straight  if  you  are  going  to 
give  it  to  us  at  all.  Do  not  put  the  burden  upon  Oklahoma  of  prose- 
cuting violation  of  prohibition  laws.  Leave  it  where  it  belongs. 
Let  the  United  States  revenue  department  prosecute  violations  of  that 
law.    Be  consistent. 

One  of  the  hardest  propositions  we  have  is  taxes.  We  pay  2^ 
per  cent  for  schools.  If  we  have  to  prosecute  every  little  violation 
of  the  prohibition  law  we  will  not  have  any  money  left  to  give  to 
the  schools.  We  want  our  schools.  I  yet  have  to  see  an  educated 
Indian  who  was  a  drunkard.  Many  things  have  been  said  about  the 
Indians  before  this  committee.  We  have  more  Indians  in  Oklahoma 
than  there  are  in  the  Indian  Territory.  We  have  the  blanket  Indian 
in  Oklahoma.  Under  our  law  they  are  protected.  They  get  no 
whisky.  I  would  then  suggest  that  the  civilized  Indian  or  the  man 
with  Indian  blood  should  not  be  included  with  the  blanket  Indian. 
There  are  Indians  here  who  would  like  to  speak  to  this  committee, 
and  they  can  do  so  intelligently. 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Judge  a  question  out  of 
our  time,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  I  understand  that  the  Judge  makes  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  or  at  least  Oklahoma, 
would  accept  a  proposition  for  local  option  or  some  other  method 
of  control,  but  that  he  does  not  think  they  would  like  enforced  pro- 
hibition. Is  there  any  way  by  \^'hich  we  can  find  out  which  would 
be  acceptable? 

Mr.  Marum.  I  will  answer  the  question  if  you  will  put  it  in  such 
shape  that  I  can  answer  it. 
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Mr.  DiNwippiE.  I  will  ask  you  the  question  whether  you  would 
accept  a  provision  in  the  constitution  for  local  option  ? 

Mr.  Marum.  That  we  ^=hall  submit  the  question  to  the  people? 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  No ;  in  the  enabling  act. 

Mr.  Marum.  I  do  not  think  we  can  ao  that 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  Your  remarks  indicated  that  you  would  be  willing 
to  accept  that.  I  understood  vou  to  say  that  the  United  States  Grov- 
ernment  licensed  people  to  sell  liquor  down  there. 

Mr.  Marum.  That  is  a  technical  point.  I  know  they  call  it  col- 
lecting taxes,  but  there  is  no  difference,  because  if  they  pay  the  taxes 
they  are  relieved  from  prosecution  for  violating  the  internal-revenue 
laws. 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  I  take  it  that  the  Judge  has  not  read  the  section 
carefully.  I  think  it  is  3263,  which  specifically  says  that  the  payment 
of  $25  special  tax  does  not  exempt  a  man  for  the  violation  of  a  local 
or  State  law,  and  it  is  printed  upon  the  special  tax  receipt  in  red  ink, 
across  the  special  receipt,  that  it  does  not  so  exempt  a  man.  The 
United  States  Government  not  only  does  not  do  it,  out  constitution- 
ally the  United  States  Government  can  not  in  a  State  grant  a  license 
to  a  man  to  sell  liquor. 

Mr.  Marum.  If  they  would  refuse  to  sell  tax  receipts  then  the 
prosecution  would  be  for  violating  the  revenue  law  of  the  United 
States  instead  of  violating  our  law,  and  our  people  would  not  have  to 
bear  the  expense. 

Mr.  Webb.  The  United  States  protects  them  from  prosecution  by 
the  United  States  instead  of  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Marum.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  best  illustrate  the  conditions  in  re^rd 
to  the  enforcement  of  law  in  Oklahoma  Territory  by  telling  an  inci- 
dent that  happened  in  the  district  court  of  Woodward  County  one 
year  ago.  We  have  in  that  county  a  population  of  60,000  people. 
The  county  is  located  in  the  west  part  of  the  Cherokee  outlet,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  and  on  the  north  by  western 
Kansas.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  that  county  came  from  these 
localities.  We  have  in  Oklahoma  a  grand-jury  system,  and  under  our 
laws  the  grand  jurv  has  to  present  indictments  in  all  felony  cases. 
After  an  absence  from  the  county  of  any  district  court  or  grand 
jury  for  six  months,  the  grand  jury  was  organized  and  given  the 
usual  instructions  that  judges  give  to  grand  jurors,  and  after  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  county  and  the 
management  of  county  affairs,  they  made  their  report  to  the  court 
after  an  expiration  of  three  days  that  they  had  found  no  indictments 
against  any  of  the  50,000  people  living  in  Woodward  County.  To 
commemorate  this  event  the  attorneys  of  the  bar  presented  to  the 
presiding  judge  (following  the  old  l!nglish  custom)  a  pair  of  white 
gloves.  We  think  that  an  event  such  as  this  is  very  rare  in  any 
county  in  the  United  States  that  maintains  a  ^and-jury  system,  and 
think  that  it  affords  the  best  evidence  to  this  committee  that  our 
judiciary  enforces  the  laws,  and  that  the  people  of  Oklahoma  are 
respecters  of  the  laws  that  they  themselves  enact,  and  is  the  best 
argument  in  favor  of  intrusting  the  people  of  Oklahoma  with  the 
formation  of  their  own  constitution,  without  restriction,  and  in  the 
manner  that  other  States  were  permitted  to  do. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Russell,  of  Ardmore,  Ind,  T. 
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STATEMENT  OE  ME.  S.  H.  EITSSELL,  ABDMOBE,  IND.  T. 

Mr.  EussELL.  I  have  been  practicing  law  about  thirtjr  years.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  proposition  is  this: 
Are  you  going  to  give,  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  providing  for  the 
admission  of  Oklahoma  into  the  Union,  the  same  rirfit  that  any  other 
State  enjoys;  are  you  going  to  delegate  to  her  sudi  rights  as  she  is 
entitled  to  as  a  State  having  a  republican  form  of  government?  The 
question  is  not  as  to  your  ability  to  put  this  clause  into  the  enabling 
act.  I  concede  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  absolutely,  but  the 
question  is.  Is  it  right  in  principle  to  do  so?  If  you  put  this  pro- 
vision in  the  enabling  act,  you  deprive  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  who 
desire  to  act  in  good  fiiith,  of  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  that  question. 
When  they  accept  your  provision  they  accept  a  contract  with  you, 
and  they  should  not  seek  to  disturb  that  relation.  •  I  hope  you  will 
leave  this  matter  open  for  the  people  of  Oklahoma  to  say  whether 
they  want  to  have  prohibition  lite  they  do  in  any  other  State.  That 
is  the  question  here. 

Another  thing,  I  understood  our  friend  who  opened  the  argument 
the  other  day  to  say  that  if  the  Indian  Territory  was  alone  involved 
in  seeking  admission — ^here  is  his  proposition — ^then  they  would  not 
insist  upon  this  clause  in  the  enabling  act.  Why?  Because  the  In- 
dian Territory  would  be  sure  to  adopt  a  clause  of  that  sort  in  her 
constitution.  This  is  the  whole  matter.  They  want  to  protect  these 
poor  Indians,  but  they  also  want  to  make  the  conditions  for  all  of  us, 
and  insist  upon  this  clause  in  the  enabling  act.  Another  thing, 
whether  the  Indian  Territory  will  approve  prohibition  or  not  is  a 
mere  matter  of  speculation.  1  have  given  my  opinion  about  it.  I 
think  our  friend  did  say  the  other  day  that  it  was  about  two  to  one, 
maybe  three  to  one,  in  favor  of  it. 

The  question  is  this,  are  you  going  to  treat  this  great  sovereign 
State  in  the  same  way  as  every  other  sovereign  State  in  the  Union 
should  be  treated,  or  are  you  going  to  discredit  her  at  the  very  out- 
set and  say,  "  We  can  not  trust  you  all  on  this  moral  question,  and  we 
will  make  you  swallow  that  which  you  would  not  otherwise  swallow 
if  you  had  an  utterance  as  American  citizens."  And  so  that  is  the 
proposition  here. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  corkscrew,  the  only  one  I  possess.  A  friend  of 
mine  from  Maine  gave  me  it ;  not  that  I  have  any  use  for  it,  but  I 
am  simply  keeping  it  as  a  souvenir. 

Mr.  Capron.  You  might  give  that  to  the  governor  if  you  have  no 
further  use  for  it. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  will  give  it  to  Governor  Powers,  and  I  hope  he  will 
keep  it  for  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Mr.  Powers.  While  in  Maine  I  should  have  no  use  for  it,  but  if  I 
visited  your  Territory  again,  as  I  have  on  several  occasions,  I  might 
want  it. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  will  save  it  for  you.  Coming  back  to  the  other 
proposition,  I  do  not  know  how  the  people  of  tiie  Territory  would 
vote  on  this  question;  no  other  man  knows.  I  am  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  them.  I  know  that  this  one  has  his  opinion  and  so 
lias  that  one,  but  the  important  question  is  this,  If  we  are  entitled  to 
come  in  as  a  State,  the  liquor  question  should  not  be  the  gauge  of  our 
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capacity  to  ffovern  ourselves.  Leave  this  question  for  the  people  of 
the  State  to  determine  as  to  what  they  think  about  it.  When  you  get 
outside  the  churches  and  outside  the  saloons,  that  is  the  best  way  to 
get  the  true  sentiment  Of  course  the  church  has  a  fanatical  senti- 
ment and  the  saloon  has  a  fanatical  sentiment,  but  go  to  thq  i)eople 
who  do  not  drink  and  who  do  not  stagger  upon  the  streets,  and  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  get  their  opinion.  They  will  tell  you  this,  that 
they  ought  to  be  treated  like  the  people  of  any  other  State  are 
treated. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Ardmore  is  the  biggest  town  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  save  one,  that  is  Muscogee,  and  she  is  only  bigger 
because  the  Government  has  been  patronizing  her.  They  did  not 
hold  an  election  in  Ardmore,  and  in  four  or  five  other  big  towns  in 
the  Territory  thev  would  not  do  it.  It  was  only  in  those  places  where 
there  was  a  rivalry  for  the  county  seats.  They  were  told  that  they 
could  not  vote  for  the  county  seat  in  mapping  out  the  Territorial 
lines  unless  they  swallowed  the  constitution — that  is,  unless  w^e  swal- 
lowed prohibition — and  they  voted  for  that  constitution  in  order  to 
get  an  opportunity  to  vote  whether  they  should  have  the  county  seat. 

Mr.  Brick.  The  county  seat  was  the  burning  question  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  The  only  question.  I  will  leave  it  to  any  man  to 
state  upon  his  honor  before  this  committee  if  that  was  not  the  only 
question. 

We  came  to  that  country  from  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  We 
have  the  grandest  Territorj'  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  a  State. 
We  are  about  equally  divided.  I  want  to  say  that  God  never  gave 
breath  to  a  man  in  any  country  on  this  earth,  a  man  who  breathes 
more  like  a  man  than  the  men  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory'. 
That  is  tlie  fact.  But  give  us  a  State  free  from  these  provisions  so 
that  with  honor  to  herself  and  honor  to  the  great  Government  that 
has  the  right  to  say  we  may  come  in.     I  thank  you  sincerely.      ^ 

Mr.  DiMWiDDiE.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  W.  W.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Hastings  is  an  attorney  and  a  Cherokee  Indian. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  W.  HASTINGS. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it 
certainly  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee upon  this  great  question  this  morning.  I  believe  that  it  has 
been  conceded  that  the  treaty  stipulations  heretofore  entered  into 
placed  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  prohibition  throughout  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  I  believe  it  is  conceded  by  all  parties  that  Con- 
gress has  the  constitutional  right  to  require  the  new  State  to  have  a 
clause  containing  prohibition.  I  believe  that  all  parties  here  have 
conceded  that. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  by  wajr  of  introduction,  I  will 
saw  that  for  fifteen  years  I  have  almost  continuously  represented  the 
Cherokee  people.  I  am  a  part  Cherokee  by  blood.  I  have  lived  in 
the  Cherokee  territory  all  my  life,  and  for  the  past  five  years  I  have 
continuously  represented  the  Cherokee  people  before  theCommission 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  winding  up  our  affairs.  I  have  for 
some  time  in  part  represented  the  Cherokee  Nation  here  during  ses- 
sions of  Congress  and  am  now  a  member  of  a  Cherokee  delegation.    I 
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beg  the  pardon  of  this  committee  for  making  this  reference,  but  I  do 
it  to  show  the  committee  that  I  have  some  authority  at  least  to  speak 
for  the  Cherokee  people. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  practically  the  unanimous  opinion, 
the  unanimous"^  prayer,  of  the  Cherokee  people  that  a  prohibition 
clause  be  inserted  in  the  constitution  of  the  new  State.  It  makes  no 
difference,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  what  may  be  your  opinion  in 
Michigan  or  what  might  be  your  opinion  in  Maine  or  in  Vermont.  I 
beg  that  you  will  turn  your  eyes  to  the  conditions  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. There  the  Indians  did  own  up  to  three  years  ago  every  single, 
solitary  foot  of  land  within  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Go  to  any  State 
in  the  Union,  and  where  do  you  find  that  condition  to  exist  ?  Down  in 
the  Indian  Territory  we  have  31,400  square  miles  of  land,  and  up  to 
three  years  ago  not  a  foot  of  that  land  could  be  alienated  to  a  non- 
citizen,  but  the  title  was  kept  in  the  Indians  themselves.  Xow,  I  con- 
cede that  for  not  only  some  three  or  four  years,  but  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  great  Government  of  the  United  States  to  educate  those 
Indians  for  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  century,  so  as  to  bring  them 
up  and  make  them  citizens  of  this  great  Government. 

Citizenship  is  now  about  to  be  conferred  upon  them.  Their  land  is 
being  allotted  and  allotment  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  three  or 
four  or  five  years.  It  will  soon  be  completedand  patents  will  be  given 
them.  The  right  to  alienate  a  portion  of  the  land  is  to  be  conferred 
upon  them  by  statute.  The  requast  was  made  of  other  committees 
here  that  Congress  should  increase  the  right  of  alienation ;  and  let  me 
beg  this  committee,  let  me  warn  you  now,  that  if  this  State  is  formed 
without  a  clause  requiring  prohibition  I  say  that  these  Indians  will 
be  robbed  of  their  lands  and  will  be  turned  out  of  their  own  homes. 
Let  me  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  I  am  earnest  in 
the  belief  that  throughout  the  Cherokee  Nation  nine-tenths  of  the 
Cherokee  citizens  are  in  favor  of  a  prohibition  clause  in  this  con- 
stitution. 

Xow,  it  will  be  argued  that  we  can  take  care  of  this  question  at 
home.  Let  us  look  at  that  for  a  moment.  There  are  about  80,000 
Indians  in  the  Five  Civilized  Trites,  or  about  20,000  votes.  I  grant 
you  if  you  will  require  a  vote  of  those  people,  of  the  Indians  and  of 
the  whites  who  have  been  in  there  long  enough  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
them,  that  this  prohibition  clause  would  be  carried  by  ninety  per  cent, 
but  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  what  would  be  the 
result  of  a  vote  upon  the  prohibition  question  if  all  the  new  influx  of 
population  were  allowed  to  vote  upon  it,  including  new  arrivals  who 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Indians;  but  if  you  require  it  to  be 
placed  in  this  constitution,  if  it  is  now  required  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  organic  law,  let  me  say  that  after  the  formative  stage  is  over,  when 
the  peoule  have  settled  down  to  the  second  sober  thought,  let  me  tell 
you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  such  a  clause  in  uie  constitution 
will  never  be  taken  out.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  it  is  the  Indians  of  the  country  that  ought  to  be  protected. 
They  want  and  deserve  to  be  protected  within  the  next  few  years,  and 
after  that  time  I  believe  that  they  will  be  able  to  protect  themselves. 
T  believe  the  people  who  come  in  there  will  see  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  prohibition  clause  and  that  it  will  be  retained  in  the  con- 
stitution. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  What  would 
you  say  to  a  suggestion  that  the  enabling  act  contain  a  clause  that  the 
constitution  of  the  proposed  State  should  limit  the  sale,  barter,  giving 
away,  etc.,  of  liquors  to  the  present  limits  of  the  Indian  Territory  ana 
Indian  reservations  within  the  proposed  State  of  Oklahoma,  with  a 
view  to  performing  whatever  moral  obligation  this  Government  would 
be  under  to  the  Indians  in  this  behalf  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  very  glad  to  answer  that  question.  If  ihh  i  can 
be  constitutionally  done — and  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
constitution  could  be  so  framed  as  to  make  prohibition  in  one  part  of 
a  State  and  nbt  in  another — ^but  if  it  can  be  done,  and  if  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  committee  and  Congress  it  can  be  done,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  representing  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  I 
should  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  it  binding  upon  them  and  upon  no 
one  else ;  but  the  antiprohibitionists  in  the  other  part  of  the  State  will 
be  a  constant  menace  to  this  provision,  and  by  a  union  with  the  minor- 
ity on  Indian  Territory  side  could  more  easily  amend  the  constitution. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  I  have  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  acted 
as  the  representative  of  the  Cherokee  people  for  some  years? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  In  these  treaties? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  I  assisted  in  writing  the  first  one  in  1899, 
and  I  have  been  more  or  less  connected  with  every  one  entered  into 
since. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  In  these  treaties  leading  up  to  the  tribal  relations 
there  was  a  clause  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  liquor  within  the  lands  of  these  tribes.  Was  it  your 
understanding  that  that  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
expired  on  the  4:th  day  of  next  March  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Unquestionably  all  treaty  obligations  expire  on  the 
1th  day  of  March,  but  I  want  to  add  that  I  believe  there  is  a  moral 
obligation  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  aside  from  treity 
stipulations  to  see  that  these  Indians  who  own  their  lands  shall  be 
protected  against  their  own  appetites,  because  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Government  for  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century  to  so  pro- 
tect them.  A  treaty  obligation  is  only  a  legal  obligation.  It  is  only 
a  moral  obligation  m  the  sense  that  the  Indians  can  not  compel  theiV 
observance.  It  is  one  that  Congress  can  annul  at  anv  time,  and  has 
so  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases. 

I  want  to  say  to  this  committee  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Sequo- 
3^ah  constitutional  convention.  There  have  been  a  good  many  re- 
marks made  derogatory  of  that  convention,  and  inasmuch  as  f  was 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  drafted  the  constitution  and 
inasmuch  as  I  took  an  active  part  in  it,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  ready 
to  defend  that  convention  and  am  ready  to  answer  any  question  that 
any  member  of  this  committee  desires  to  ask.  I  am  ready  here  to  say 
that  the  prohibition  clause  which  was  inserted  in  that  constitution 
passed  the  constitutional  convention  unanimously.  I  want  to  say 
that  all  of  the  governors  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were  repre- 
sented. I  want  to  say  that  the  Indians  were  represented  and  that  the 
whites  were  represented.  It  was  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  that 
convention  that  there  ought  to  be  a  prohibitory  clause  in  the  new  con- 
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stitution,  and  a  very  stringent  one  was  inserted  in  the  one  that  was 
presented  to  the  people  for  a  vote. 

And  I  want  to  say  that  while  there  were  only  65,000  votes  cast 
upon  that  constitution,  it  was  like  an  off  election  in  your  States. 
The  President  was  quoted  as  being  against  separate  statehood. 
Nearly  every  member  about  this  table  was  quoted  in  flaming  head- 
lines throughout  all  that  countrv  as  being  opposed  to  a  separate 
State,  and  the  question  was  not  fairly  and  squarely  put  down  there 
as  to  whether  tliose  people  were  in  favor  ot  separate  statehood  or 
joint  statehood.  If  that  question  were  submitted,  and  I  dare  those 
people  to  allow  it  to  be  submitted,  as  to  whether  they  are  in  favor  of 
separate  statehood,  if  you  will  give  us  that  right,  separate  statehood 
will  carry  by  at  least  a  three- fourths  vote.  Their  only  argument  was 
that  separate  statehood  was  impossible,  and  for  that  reason  a  good 
many  people  stayed  away  and  did  not  vote. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  if  the  committee  desires  to  hear  Mr. 
Hastings  further  that  we  hear  him  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  it  is  important  now  for  the  full  committee  to  hear  a  report 
of  a  subcommittee  upon  another  bill. 

Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Capron.  Before  the  gentleman  proceeds,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  a  full  understanding  as  regards  the  hearings,  I  move  that  the 
hearing  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  matter  involved  in  this  statehood 
bill  close  with  this  day's  session. 

The  motion  was  agi'eed  to. 

STATEMEITT  OP  MB.  W.  W.  HASTINGS— Continued. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  extension  of  time  that  was  granted  me  this 
morning.  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  this  afternoon  that  I  only 
digressed  a  step  from  the  prohibition  question  to  speak  about  the 
formation  of  the  Sequoyah  constitution,  not  that  I  thought  it  was  be- 
fore the  committee,  but  for  the  reason  that  there  had  been  some  state- 
ments made  on  the  side  that  I  felt,  as  a  representative  of  the  Indian 
Territory  and  as  a  member  of  that  convention,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  unchallenged,  and  for  that  reason  I  digressed  from 
the  statement  that  I  was  making  with  reference  to  proliibition  and 
made  some  observations  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  that  framed  the  Sequoyah  constitution  and  put  it 
to  a  vote. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will  return 
now  and  briefly  restate  my  position  and,  perhaps,  make  one  or  two 
Additional  statements  upon  the  prohibition  proposition.  I  think  that 
this  question,  inasmuch  as  the  Indian  at  one  time  owned  all  of  the 
land  on  the  American  continent,  inasmuch  as  he  has  practically 
^ven  away  his  land  to  meet  the  demands  of  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion, until  his  domain  has  been  decreased  to  the  small  area  of  land 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Indian  Territory,  inasmuch  as  he  is  now 
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asked  to  give  up  his  tribal  relations,  inasmuch  as  he  is  about  to  give 
them  up,  and  inasmuch  as  he  is  going  to  take  the  burdens  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  we  feel  like  he  ou^ht  to  have  some  special  protection 
at  the  hands  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  And  inasmuch 
as  Congress  does  not  feel  that  he  ought  to  be  made  a  full-fledged 
citizen  in  the  sense  that  he  is  not  permitted  to  alienate  all  of  his  land 
that  some  protection  ought  to  be  thrown  around  him,  and  inasmuch 
as  for  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  seen  fit  to  insist  upon  strict  prohibitory  laws  being  en- 
forced within  his  Territory,  we  say  that  it  is  morallv  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  a  prohibition  provision 
is  inserted  in  this  new  constitution. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  know  from 
practice  before  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  country,  and 
I  know  from  the  instructions  of  the  judges. to  the  grand  juries,  tliat 
nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  of  the  Indians  for  which  they  are  indicted 
and  tried  before  those  courts  are  either  for  the  violation  of  the 
whisky  laws  or  those  crimes  which  flow  from  that  violation,  and  the 
records  of  the  court  show  it.  If  it  is  a  case  of  larceny,  it  is  directly 
traceable,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  his 
desire  for  whisky,  and  the  theft  of  something  and  the  disposition  of 
it  is  in  order  to  enable  him  to  buy  whisky.  Now,  another  argu- 
ment was  introduced  here  yesterday  suggestmg  that  whisky  be  pro- 
hibited from  being  sold  to  the  Indians  alone.  You  can  see  that  that 
is  entirely  impracticable. 

Suppose  you  go  down  into  one  of  these  towns,  can  a  barkeeper  keep 
a  roll  of  every  member  of  all  these  tribes  and  when  one  of  us  fair  as  I 
am  walks  up  to  the  counter  to  take  a  drink  run  and  get  his  roll  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  he  is  permitted  to  sell  it  to  him  ?  I  say  that  is 
impracticable.  It  can  not  be  enforced  in  that  country.  I  say  that 
the  only  way  to  enforce  it  is  to  require  the  new"  State  to  have  a  provi- 
sion in  its  constitution  prohibiting  the  introduction  and  the  sale  of 
liquor  into  that  new  State.  It  has  been  argued  that  that  can  not  be 
enforced.  Let  me  say  that  we  have  such  a  law  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory at  the  present  time,  and  I  want  to  say  that  it  has  been  enforced 
since  the  Federal  Congress  has  had  control  of  that  country,  and  it  is 
enforced  to-day,  and  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  regard  that  assertion  as 
a  slander  upon  the  good  citizenship  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  Indian  Territory.  If  you  sav  that  the  standard  of  citizenship  of 
that  country  is  not  high  enough  "because  some  of  them  do  not  beKeve 
in  prohibition,  not  to  enforce  a  law  that  was  enacted,  it  would  be  to 
say  that  their  citizenship  was  very  low,  and  if  their  citizenship  is 
that  low,  then  I  say  that  they  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  of 
this  Union. 

To  reiterate  what  I  said  this  morning,  if  this  clause  is  now  made 
a  part  of  the  organic  law  when  conditions  get  settled  in  that  country, 
when  the  new  immigration  comes  in  and  they  get  in  sympathy  with 
the  Indians,  when  they  understand  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  Indians,  I  say  it  wnll  never  be  taken  out ;  but  if  we  vote  upon  it 
now,  with  thousands  of  those  people  who  never  saw  an  Indian  in 
their  lives,  who  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Indians,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  in  those  towns  never  saw  an  Indian  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  if  the  question  were  presented  to  that  class  before  thej 
got  in  a  settled  condition  they  might  vote  out  this  question  of  prohi- 
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bition,  which  I  think  is  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  in  that 
country. 

I  want  to  sav  that  the  Indian  governors — Chief  W.  C.  Rogers, 
from  the  Cherokee  Nation ;  Chief  Pleasant  Porter,  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion— and  every  single,  solitary  delegation,  evei^  Indian  delejgate  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  is  behind  and  a^ee  with  me  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  none  of  them  are  religious  fanatics,  as  the  friends  of  prohibi- 
tion are  sometimes  called,  upon  this  question  of  prohibition.  Every 
single  representative  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  city  of  Washington 
representing  these  people  is  in  favor  and  insists  upon  a  prohibition 
clause  being  inserted  in  the  constitution,  and  every  time  the  Indians 
have  spoken  by  resolution,  act,  or  treaty  they  have  demanded  and 
insisted  upon  it. 

Mr.  Webb.  Would  you  be  satisfied  and  would  your  people  be  sat- 
isfied with  a  provision  in  the  constitution  prohibitmg  the  sale,  manu- 
facture, and  dealing  in  whisky  within  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
the  Indians? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  answered  that  question  this  morning — ^that  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Oklahoma — I  would 
be,  speaking  personally,  except,  as  I  stated,  the  saloon  element  in 
Oklahoma  would  always  be  a  menace  to  this  provision,  and  then  I 
suggested  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  could  be  done  consti- 
tutionally. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  prohibition  should  also  extend  to  the  In- 
dian reservations  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir;  I  meant  that  also. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  imanimous  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  my  colleague  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Murphy,  who  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the  Indian  Territory,  be  permitted  to 
have  ten  minutes  to  address  this  committee  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  the  ten  minutes  be  not  counted  against  either  side  of  this  propo- 
sition. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

STATEMENT  OP  HOIT.  ABTHUB  P.  HUEPHT,  OP  MI8S0TTBI. 

Mr.  MuKPHT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
came  to  Washington  as  an  exponent  of  the  Sequoyah  idea.  I  advo- 
cated it  because  1  believed  it  was  right  and  because  I  believed  that 
the  Government  should  pay  their  obligations  to  the  Indians  of  that 
country  at  par.  That  has  been  decided  against  me — ^practically  so. 
I  was  selected  as  the  member  of  Couctcss  who  should  introduce  the 
Sequoyah  bill,  and,  failing  to  get  the  Sequoyah  bill,  it  is  my  duty  to 

fet  as  much  as  we  can  incorporated  into  the  enajbling  act  of  Okla- 
oma,  in  justice  to  the  people  of  that  country^  as  was  voted  upon  and 
carried  by  them  in  their  constitutional  election.  One  of  those  pro- 
visions was  prohibition.  The  Government  has  been  dealing  with  the 
Indians  by  treaties  for  a  great  many  years.  I  believe  for  seventy 
years  they  have  absolutely  prohibited  even  the  introduction  of  a  drop 
of  liquor  into  the  Indian  Territory.  In  every  treaty,  I  believe,  that 
has  ever  been  made  there  has  been  incorporated  the  provision  that 
the  Government  would  maintain  strict  laws  with  respect  to  prohibi- 
tion in  the  Indian  Territory.  Those  treaties,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  decided,  should  be  interpreted  as  the  Indians 
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understood  them  at  the  time  they  were  made,  and  in  the  case  of  Jones 
V.  Meechan  (175  U.  S.,  p.  1)  it  is  said: 

In  construing  any  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  an  Indian  tribe  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  are  conducted  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  an  enlightened  and  powerful  nation,  by  representa- 
tives skilled  in  diplomacy,  masters  of  a  written  language,  understanding  the 
modes  and  forms  of  creating  the  various  technical  estates  known  to  their  law, 
and  assisted  by  an  interpreter  employed  by  themselves;  that  the  treaty  is 
drawn  up  by  them  and  in  their  own  language ;  that  the  Indians,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  a  weak  and  dependent  people,  who  have  no  written  language  and 
are  wholly  unfamiliar  with  all  the  forms  of  legal  expression,  and  whose  only 
knowledge  of  the  terms  in  which  the  treaty  is  framed  is  that  imparted  to  them 
by  the  Interpreter  employed  by  the  United  States,  and  that  ihe  treaty  must 
therefore  be  construed,  not  according  to  the  technical  meaning  of  its  words  to 
learned  lawyers,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  they  would  naturally  be  understood 
by  the  Indians. 

When  the  Curtis  bill  was  passed  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  allotting 
the  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  that  they  might  be  formed  into  a 
State,  and  afterwards,  in  1901,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Creeks 
that  they  consented  to  the  allotment  of  their  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  being  formed  into  a  State.  A  provision  was  incorporated  in  that 
treaty  that  strict  laws  in  regard  to  prohibition  should  be  maintained 
in  that  country.  The  Indians  understood  it.  I  know  from  five 
years'  experience  as  attorney  for  one  of  the  tribes  that  they  under- 
stood it,  that  when  they  were  brought  in  as  a  State  they  were  to  have 
absolute  prohibition. 

Now,  who  is  back  of  this  movement  here  to  take  liquor  into  the 
Indian  Territory  ?  I  believe  it  is  a  set  of  attorneys  for  the  railroad 
companies,  who  will  haul  beer  by  the  carload  in  there,  and  the  Brew- 
ers' Association,  with  headquarters  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  I 
received  last  nirfit  a  telegram  from  the  Missouri  State  Brewers' 
Association  which  I  want  to  go  on  record  before  this  conunittee: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  14,  1905, 
Hon.  Abthub  p.  Mubphy, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
All  the  brewing  firms  of  Missouri  instruct  me  to  kindly  request  you  to  vote 
against  and  nse  your  influence  to  induce  your  colleagues  to  do  likewise  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr«  Gal  linger  to  foist  prohibition  on  the  Oklahoma 
statehood  bill,  which  is  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  caucus  of  the  Republicans,  sup- 
posed to  be  held  this  day. 

MiBSouBi  State  Bbe webs'  Association, 
By  Philip  Stock,  Secretary. 

Who  is  Phil.  Stock?  The  man  who  ha^s  been  corrupting  Missouri 
legislatures  and  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  some 
01  his  men  are  now  serving  terms  in  the  State  penitentiary. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  proposition  in  the  Republican  caucus 
of  the  kind  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Mubphy.  It  was  not  submitted  to  the  Republican  caucus.  I 
would  not  submit  it  on  Phil.  Stock's  word.  The  men  that  PhiL 
Stock  has  corrupted  are  now  in  the  Missouri  penitentiary  and  he  is 
going  free  on  account  of  turning  State's  evidence. 

Now,  the  Government  has  mamtained  prohibition  there  for  all  this 
time  because  it  was  right.  If  it  was  right  then  it  is  right  now.  If  it 
is  wrong  now  it  has  oeen  wrong  all  the  time.  That  is  all  that  the 
people  Qown  there  ask,  that  the  Government  keep  faith  with  the 
Indians  and  pay  our  obligations  at  par.    They  have  agreed  to  main- 
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tain  prohibition  in  that  country,  and  we  say  they  ought  to  do  it.  Do 
not  let  it  extend  around  the  Indian  country  and  around  the  Indian 
reservations.  I  will  tell  you  when  you  do  that  you  will  find  them 
here  with  a  drug  store  bill  to  foist  on  the  people  of  that  country — the 
whisky  drug  store,  the  worst  hell  hole  on  tne  face  of  God's  earth. 
Why  (ioes  Oklahoma  ask  to  come  in  with  the  bridle  o£F?  That  is 
what  thev  are  asking,  to  come  in  with  the  bridle  off.  They  are  ask- 
ing for  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  the  newspapers  there  are  asking 
for  everything  and  they  want  to  give  the  Indian  Territory  nothing. 
There  was  something  said  here  this  morning  about  the  vote  on  the 
constitution.  I  believe  the  vote  was  mentioned  here,  66.279  for  and 
9,073  against.  The  constitution  contains  the  most  stringent  pro- 
vision that  has  ever  been  adopted  in  any  State,  and  it  is  almost  ident- 
ically a  copy  of  the  United  States  law  now  in  force. 

One  or  two  gentlemen  have  said  that  at  some  towns  no  election  was 
held.  I  was  there,  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  will  tell 
you  why  no  election  was  held — because  the  people  who  were  opposed 
to  prohibition,  who  were  opposed  to  the  constitution,  wrote  to  the 
election  board  and  asked  them  to  send  them  the*  ballot  boxes  and  the 
ballots  and  make  them  judges  of  the  election,  which  they  did,  and 
they  took  the  ballot  boxes  and  the  ballots  and  carried  them  off  and 
would  allow  no  election  to  be  held  in  60  precincts  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. That  is  the  reason  there  was  no  election  held  in  60  precincts 
in  the  Indian  Territory. 

There  is  another  thing.  That  constitutional  convention  was  called 
by  the  five  chiefs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  contained  white, 
black,  and  red  people,  I  believe;  all  were  represented.  That  conven- 
tion was  composed  of  the  best  men  that  the  Indian  Territory  affords, 
and  when  the  constitution  was  framed  the  best  material  in  the  Indian 
Territory  was  placed  upon  the  committees,  and  I  say  that  the  men 
who  passed  upon  those  election  returns  and  who  passed  upon  the 
election  were  men  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  ana  that  no  better 
citizens  live  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Why  are  these  people  and  these  Indians  here  asking  this  Congress 
to  protect  them  against  liquor  in  that  country?  They  are  asking  it 
because  it  is  right,  because  we  have  agreed  to  do  it,  and  because  we 
ought  to  do  it. 

I  wanted  to  mention  something  along  county  lines  down  there, 
which  I  understand  will  not  be  taken  up  and  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
urge  only  in  this :  As  Oklahoma  is  askmg  for  everything,  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory  ought  to  at  least  be  given 
their  territorial  divisions  and  county  seats  as  they  voted  upon  them 
in  that  constitutional  election,  because  if  you  do  not  do  it,  when  they 
get  over  there  this  Oklahoma  gang  will  form  it  all  for  them,  and 
fliey  will  have  nothing  on  G(3's  earth  to  save  them.  I  want  to 
submit 

The  Chaikman.  I  am  obliged  to  suggest  that  the  gentleman's  time 
is  slipping  by. 

Mr.  Cole.  In  this  election  upon  the  constitution,  was  the  liquor 
question  one  of  the  issues  of  the  campaign? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  one  of  the  issues  of  the  campaign, 
and  was  the  one  most  talked  about  in  that  constitutional  convention. 

Mr.  Cole.  Another  question,  Mr.  Murphy.    Have  you  any  evidence 
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to  substantiate  your  statement — I  do  not  question  j'our  statement  at 
all — ^have  you  any  further  evidence  to  prove  that  in  all  these  pre- 
cincts no  election  was  held? 

Mr.  Murphy.  There  was  a  return  to  be  sent  to  Congress  of  the 
election  there,  showing  the  various  precincts  that  voted.  I  think  I 
can  produce  the  evidence  to  show  why  the  election  was  not  held 
in  those  precincts,  and  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  question,  I  have 
the  constitution  of  Sequoyah  here.  It  was  published  in  all  the 
papers,  and  it  was  voted  on  there. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  The  prohibition  question  was  voted  on  separately? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No  ;  the  constitution  was  voted  on  as  a  whole.  That 
is  my  understanding,  but  in  the  convention  it  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

While  attorney  for  the  Creek  Nation,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  I  was 
called  upon  to  pass  upon  more  leases  that  were  obtained  by  the  use 
of  whisky  and  that  they  wanted  to  set  aside  than  almost  any  other 
question — ^in  a  clandestine  manner,  of  course,  so  that  the  courts 
could  not  reach  them.  I  knew  of  real  estate  men  throughout  that 
country  who  maintained  a  bottle  for  the  purpose  of  brokering  leases 
from  these  Indians.  1  merely  suggest  that  to  show  you  that  an  Indian 
is  powerless  within  the  grasp  of  liquor. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  0.  JONES. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wish  to  state  my  position  in  this  matter  so  that  it  will 
go  into  the  record.  I  want  to  state  my  position  in  this  matter,  and 
tne  position  that  I  occupy,  and  why  I  ought  to  faiow  something 
about  this  matter.  I  beg  Ihe  pardon  of  the  committee  if  I  have  to 
use  the  pronoun  "  I "  once  in  a  while. 

There  was  a  convention  called  at  Oklahoma  City  for  the  12th  day 
of  July,  1905  consisting  of  1,000  delegates,  500  from  Oklahoma  and 
600  from  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  500  from  each  were  selected 
at  mass  conventions  held  in  each  recording  district  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  in  each  county  at  the  county  seat  in  Oklahoma.  At 
that  convention  there  were  1,000  seats,  and  I  wish  to  state  to  you 
that  every  seat  was  occupied  by  a  delegate.  I  submit  this  to  you 
gentlemen  that  any  gentleman  either  a  member  of  this  committee  or 
anyone  else  who  was  at  that  convention  and  looked  into  the  faces  of 
the  thousand  men  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  would 
not  question  for  one  minute  that  every  one  of  them  was  competent 
of  self-government.  I  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and 
have  been  since  its  organization.  I  signed  the  call  for  the  first  state- 
hood convention  that  was  ever  held  in  Oklahoma  or  Indian  Territory, 
and  in  the  convention  at  Oklahoma  City  the  resolution  was  submitted 
to  the  convention  by  53  committeemen,  1  from  each  county  and  1 
from  each  recording  district  and  1  at  large. 

There  was  a  numoer  of  Indians  in  that  convention  and  there  was  a 
number  of  Indians  on  the  committee  on  resolutions.  That  committee 
was  composed  of  some  of  the  best  men,  or  as  good  men,  as  there  are 
in  the  two  Territories,  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  voice  by  a  thousand  delegates,  from  a  thousand 
different  places  in  tnose  two'  Territories.    I  wiU  read  the  resolution : 

We  the  1,000  delegates,  representing  the  mlUion  and  a  half  of  American  dti- 
-^ns  who  reside  In  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories,  do  hereby  declare,  in  con- 
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vention  assembled,  that  said  Territories  are  entitled  to,  and  of  right  ought  to, 
be  Immediately  admitted  into  the  American  Union  as  one  free  and  independent 
State,  on  terms  of  equality  between  themselves,  and  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  States. 

That  was  one  of  the  first  sections  of  the  resolution.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  this:  Here  are  138  delegates  from  138  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  beii^  83  from 
the  Indian  Territory  and  55  from  Oklahoma  Territory.  There  [ex- 
hibiting paper]  are  the  names  and  their  locations,  their  addresses,  and 
I  have  foimd  4  out  of  the  138— do  not  understand  me  to  say  that 
there  are  no  more,  but  I  have  given  their  names — only  4  out  of  138 
who  would  state  to  you  that  they  want  you  to  insert  in  this  bill  pro- 
hibition for  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory,  and  I  say  to  you 
that  the  balance  of  them,  and  there  is  not  one  president  of  a  railroad 
company,  not  one  man  who  represents  any  brewery  in  any  way,  shape, 
form,  or  fashion  that  I  know  of,  and  if  there  is  anyone  here,  I  would 
ask  him  to  rise  and  tell  his  name.  We  are  not  here  representing  any 
breweries  or  representing  any  railroads  that  haul  beer  by  the  car- 
loads. I  want  to  say  to  you,  Sir.  Chairman,  that  it  would  he  the  least 
of  my  thoughts.  Ihave  dealt  with  the  Indians  and  I  have  been  in 
every  hole  and  comer  in  the  two  Territories. 

I  want  to  say,  as  God  is  my  judge,  I  never  heard  that  suggestion 
made  in  all  this  fight.  I  am  here  as  an  American  citizen,  as  a  citizen 
from  Oklahoma,  asking  for  joint  stalbehood,  because  I  believe  it  is  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  two  Territories  to  have  it  that  way,  and  so 
far  as  this  prohibition  question  is  concerned,  if  you  gentlemen  around 
this  table  and  the  Congress,  Senate,  and  President  feel  that  it  is  your 
duty,  that  you  are  under  any  obligation,  either  by  treaty  or  otherwise, 
moral,  religious,  to  protect  the  Indians  down  there  by  throwing 
aroimd  them  any  protective  arm  or  putting  a  provision  in  the  law  by 
which  you  can  protect  them  from  whisky,  do  it.  I  think  that  I  am 
voicing  the  sentiment  of  138  men  when  I  tell  you  that.  We  are  only 
asking  for  what  a  thousand  men  from  a  thousand  places  have  asked. 
I  thiii  that  what  this  committee  wants  to  know  is  what  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  want.  It  is  not  our  place  to  come 
here  and  tell  you  what  is  constitutional  or  what  the  Indian  treaties 
are.  You  know  what  they  are  better  than  we  do.  You  are  constitu- 
tional lawyers,  some  of  you,  and  you  have  the  Constitution  here. 
Give  us  statehood.  Give  us  one  State  as  American  citizens  ought  to 
have  and  let  us  make  our  laws  and  police  regulations,  and  I  say  to 
you  gentlemen  that  I  believe  we  will  try  to  enforce  them. 

The  gentleman  has  said  one  thing,  that  the  Setjuoyah  matter  is 
entirely  foreign  to  this.  It  is  almost  as  foreijgn  as  infant  baptism  or 
f oreordination.  Let  that  be  as  it  may.  He  said  that  they  did  not  vote 
upon  this  question ;  they  did  not  vote  upon  the  question  for  or  against 
joint  statehood.  Why  didn't  they  when  there  were  delegates  from 
every  district,  every  county,  and  ever  recording  district  on  the  4th 
day  of  September,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  as  to  the  date,  and  I,  as  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  received  the  message  signed  by  Mr.  Baker  as 
chairman  of  the  campaign  committee  of  the  Sequoyah  campaign,  and 

Jrou  Congressmen  know  what  that  means.  You  have  met  those  fel- 
ows,  challenging  us  to  a  joint  debate  upon  the  question.  I  answered 
immediately,  saymg:  "  It  you  will  submit  to  the  voters  of  the  Indian 
Territory  the  question  of  single  or  joint  statehood,  we  will  meet  at 
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any  place  and  have  this  question  debated  to  your  satisfaction."  They 
refused  to  do  it.  We  asked  them  to  divide  the  election  boards  like 
they  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  great  Republican  State  of  Penn^l- 
vania  and  like  they  do  in  the  ^reat  Democratic  State  of  Texas.  You 
know  and  I  know  that  they  divide  the  election  boards.  They  would 
not  do  it.  They  said,  "  We  are  going  to  make  the  election  machine 
and  we  will  run  it  as  we  please."  And  I  say  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  you 
candidly,  as  God  is  my  judge,  that  I  never  heard  of  one  of  the  ballot 
boxes  or  anything  else  that  was  sent  to  a  board  down  there  that  any- 
body took  and  hid  and  kept  from  having  an  election.  Here,  right  in 
this  room,  are  men  from  all  over  the  country.  If  any  of  you  know  of 
such  a  thin^  I  ask  you  to  rise  and  speak. 

(Cries  or  "  Nothing  in  it "  and  "  Kever  heard  of  it  before.") 

Mr.  Jones.  In  one  of  the  places — Ardmore — I  can  name  a  gentle- 
man who  knows  that  they  never  opened  the  polls,  a  "  rou^h  rider," 
and  I  know  nobody  will  question  his  veracity ;  I  refer  to  Mr.  C.  E. 
Hunter.  There  is  Mr.  Barefoot.  I  know  no  one  will  <}uestion  his 
veracity.  I  will  ask  him  if  it  was  a  question  of  prohibition,  or  what 
was  the  question?  I  will  answer  that.  Why  did  you  not  open  the 
polls?  Because  you  wanted  one  State  out  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  Territory  and  considered  the  Sequoyah  proposition  a  mere 
farce  and  did  not  want  to  vote  on  it  at  all. 

I  h^ve  had  more  correspondence,  I  say  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  except  the  gentleman  who"  represents  us,  our  Delegate 
in  Congress,  than  any  other  20  men  in  the  Territories,  and  I  have 
never  heard  one  question  or  hint  in  the  whole  Sequoyah  fight  whether 
or  not  it  was  prohibition,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  the  question  of 
prohibition  was  in  the  constitution.  It  was  not  an  issue  at  all.  The 
issue  was  on  coimtjr  seats.  There  were  some  people  who  wanted  to 
go  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  wanted  one  chance  out  of  four 
instead  of  one  chance  out  of  two.    Largely  that  is  the  case. 

I  want  to  again  repeat  that  not  a  man  out  of  the  138  has  ever  said 
that  he  was  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with  any 
brewery,  and  no  man  connected  with  any  brewery  has  ever  suggested 
to  me  that  I  come  here  and  present  my  views  on  this  question,  and 
when  I  express  my  views  I  express  them  with  authority  from  a  con- 
vention of  a  thousand  delegates  from  a  thousand  different  places,  and 
I  say  to  you  that  there  is  a  petition  petitioning  you  to  leave  this  ques- 
tion to  us,  and  I  have  18,250  signers.  I  have  the  petition  in  my  room 
at  tiie  National  Hotel,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  I  will  have  60,000 
sixers  asking  you  to  do  so,  and  then  you  will  do  just  what  you  are 
going  to  do  anyhow — do  as  you  please. 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  I  want  to  introduce  at  this  time  Mrs.  Margaret 
Dye  Ellis,  legislative  superintendent  of  the  National  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  who  will  speak  for  that  organization. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MSB.  MAEOAKET  DYE  ELLIS,  LEaiSLATIVS 
BTJFEEIKTENDENT,  NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHEI8TIAN  TEMPEB- 
ANCE  UNION. 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do 
not  need  to  apologize  for  being  here,  for  a  large  factor  that  has  helped 
to  make  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  fit  for  statehood  needs 
to  be  represented  in  this  room,  the  women  of  the  Southwest,  and  as 
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their  representative  I  am  here  before  you.  That  is  why  I  stayed 
here  all  day  Wednesday,  because  I  represent  those  women  whom 
this  delegation  love,  down  there,  these  blessed  women  who  left  their 
homes  and  went  to  that  southwestern  country,  and  have  gone  through 
all  the  deprivations  of  pioneer  life,  and  have  reared  their  children 
in  difficulties  such  as  we  women  of  the  East  know  nothing  of,  women 
who  established  homes  in  tents  and  shacks  and  cabins,  and  as  I  have 

f'one  through  this  bill  it  has  touched  me,  you  men  of  Oklahoma  and 
ndian  Tertitory,  that  not  one  word  is  expressed  concerning  these 
women.  They  have  helped  make  that  great  country  what  it  is 
to-day. 

What  is  it  that  made  Oklahoma  great?  Is  it  because  of  its  mar- 
velous growth  ?  Is  it  because  of  its  fertile  soil  ?  Is  it  because  of  the 
wonderful  thift  and  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  that  great  Terri- 
tory? I  believe  the  greatest  factor  has  been  the  homes  established. 
Some  of  you  gentlemen  have  brought  it  out  as  a  point  that  certain 
men  who  favored  prohibition  were  not  fanatical  concerning  religion. 
Are  you  not  glad  that  woman  has  brought  her  children  to  Imow, 
honor,  and  regard  the  God  whom  we  all  serve  ?  And  so  it  has  hurt 
me  a  little  that  in  this  bill  there  is  not  one  word  about  women.  It  is 
"  race  "  and  "  color,"  but  sex  is  nowhere  spoken  of. 

Now,  here  is  Indian  Territory,  with  its  gi'eat  population  of  over 
300,000,  as  I  have  understood,  with  24,000  full  bloods  and  over  60,000 
half-breeds. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  full  bloods? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Twenty- four  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  The  Dawes  Commission  I  do  not  think  stated  that 
there  were  as  many  as  that. 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Doctor  Murrow,  who  has  been  a  missionary  in  the 
Indian  Territory  for  many  years,  is  here,  and  I  will  ask  him  how 
many  Indians — full  bloods — ^he  understands  there  are  in  the  Terri- 
tory. 

Doctor  MuRROw.  There  are  24,000  full  bloods. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  in  all? 

Doctor  MuRROw^.  Forty  thousand  mixed  bloods,  10,000  white  citi- 
zens, 20,000  negroes,  and  about  60,000  half-breeds. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  blanket  Indian  in  the  Indian  Territory? 

Doctor  MuRROw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  You  say  there  are  only  10,000  whites? 

Doctor  MuRROW.  Intermarried  whites. 

Mrs.  Ellis.  To  be  accurate,  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1832,  Congress 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory 
that  under  no  pretense  whatever  should  liquor  be  sold  in  that  Terri- 
tory. That  has  been  reiterated  again  and  again,  as  has  been  shown 
here  day  after  day  and  hour  after  hour.  It  was  a  promise,  a  cov- 
enant, an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with  those  In- 
dians. What  is  a  promise?  What  is  the  value  of  a  promise  in  the 
commercial  world?  What  is  the  value  of  a  promise  in  the  domestic 
world?  It  is  everj'thing.  The  Government  promised  that  these 
people  should  be  kept  from  the  power  of  strong  drink,  and  that  its 
sale  and  barter  should  be  prohibited.  Now,  we  claim  that  a  promise 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  should  be  maintained  as  well  as  a 
promise  in  commercial  life.     It  is  understood  universally,  every  man 
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here  acknowledges  it,  that  strong  drink  with  the  Indian  is  his  destruc- 
tion. The  question  has  been  asked,  Do  these  people  want  prohibition? 
Why,  in  my  position  as  legislative  superintendent  of  tne  National 
Woman's  Cnnstian  Temperance  Union,  during  the  years  that  I  have 
been  in  this  city  of  Washington  attending  to  tne  duties  and  to  repre- 
senting these  women,  there  have  passed  through  my  office  hundreds 
of  petitions  from  the  Indian  Territory. 

In  the  archives  of  this  grand  old  Capitol  there  are  stored  away 
to-day  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  petitions  to  Congress^  both  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  House,  asking  that  they  should  be  further  protected 
from  the  curse  of  strong  drink. 

Perhaps  the  most  patnetic  petition  ever  presented  in  this  building 
was  from  the  young  men  in  Indian  Territory.  I  want  to  say,  Mt. 
Chairman,  that  some  of  them  went  to  you.  They  began  coming  to 
me  over  three  years  ago.    They  read  this  way : 

In  the  name  of  God,  we,  the  young  men  of  the  Indian  Territory,  Implore  the 
Ck>ngre88  of  the  United  States  to  protect  us  against  our  greatest  enemy,  the 
legalized  liquor  traffic. 

Downstairs  to-day  those  appeals  are  calling  to  heaven  for  help. 
I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from  a  prominent  lady  in  Oklahoma, 
in  which  she  says : 

Two  per  cent  has  been  put  on  beer  in  Oklahoma  to  start  ^  fti^d  to  defeat  pro- 
hibition, and  we  all  know  that  there  are  millions  of  dollars  behind  the  whisky 
advocates. 

You  ask.  Do  the  people  want  prohibition  ?  The  women  do.  Listen. 
In  ending  her  letter,  she  says : 

Mrs.  Ellis,  do  you  think  a  thousand  letters  from  the  mothers  of  this  Territory 
would  help  any? 

If  it  were  necessary  a  thousand  letters  could  be  brought  here;  but 
we  believe  it  will  not  be  necessary.  When  our  friend  the  Judge  yes- 
terday said  that  license  was  the  system  prevailing  in  Oklahoma  and 
that  it  would  create  confusion  in  a  new  State  to  introduce  any  other 
system  at  the  present  time  I  thought  of  the  prayer  from  liiose  young 
men  of  the  Indian  Territory — 

In  the  name  of  God,  protect  us  from  our  greatest  enemy,  the  legalized  liquor 
traffic. 

And  shall  the  flood  fates  of  strong  drink  be  opened  upon  this 
defenseless  people  that  the  cities'  streets  may  be  well  paved  and  well 
lighted  ?  Would  it  not  bring  "  confusion  "  to  send  a  father  reeling 
home  to  his  waiting  family?  Would  it  not  bring  "confusion"  to 
break  a  mother's  heart?  Surely  some  better  excuse  than  this  must  be 
suggested  for  disregarding  the  pledge  of  the  nation. 

33id  when  on  Wednesday  last  Mr.  Jones,  of  Oklahoma,  with  a  little 
catch  in  his  voice,  spoke  of  having  to  be  "  mother  as  well  as  father  '* 
to  his  little  boy,  and  yet  he  did  not  want  that  prohibition  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  statehood,  I  could  but  wonder  if  that  dear 
mother  could  speak  if  her  desire  and  hope  would  not  be  that  the 
streets  and  avenues  of  that  new  State  be  kept  free  from  the  open 
saloon  and  made  safe  for  the  boys. 

No,  men  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  start  the  new  State  on  a 
clean,  pure,  good  foundation.    Remember  fhe  pledge  of  the  Govern- 
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ment;  sav  in  your  action  on  this  bill,  "We  can  not  disregard  the 
pledge  of  the  6ovemment  to  this  people ;  come  what  will  we  stand  by 
our  word." 

And  the  mothers  who  to-day  are  watching  and  praying  will  bless 
you  and  unborn  children  saved  from  the  power  and  thralldom  of 
strong  drink  wuU  bless  you,  and  God  will  bless  you.     [Applause.] 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  R.  L.  WILLIAMS,  DUEANT,  IKD.  T: 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course  when  I  express  myself  on  the  Sequoyah 
election  I  am  also  going  to  express  myself  on  the  prohibition  question. 
I  want  to  say  this.  That  whilst  I  have  been  opposed  to  the  Sequoyah 
movement  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
Indian  Territory  are  back  of  that  movement,  yet  I  think  that  this 
committee  ought  to  provide  a  prohibition  clause  to  apply  to  the 
Indian  reservations.  I  do  not  think  that  vou  ought  to  provide  for 
prohibition  to  apply  to  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  except  as  to  sec- 
tions comprising  its  Indian  reservations.  While  I  have  reverence  for 
the  sentiment  of  the  mothers,  I  view  these  questions  as  practical 

auestions  as  to  the  enforcement  of  law.  Whilst  I  have  been  against 
lie  great  majority  of  these  Indians  on  the  statehood  question,  I  think 
we  ou^ht  to  be  their  friends,  and  if  you  go  and  provide  here  for  this 
prohibition  enactment  to  apply  outside  of  the  Indian  reservations 
you  will  not  be  a  friend  to  the  Indians.  It  will  then  become  a  politi- 
cal question,  for  then  there  will  be  strenuous  efforts  for  resubmission 
in  order  to  amend  the  constitution  in  that  respect.  These  questions 
ought  to  be  kept  out  of  politics  and  bj^  united  effort  protect  the  weak. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that  question. 

In  my  town,  which  is  a  town  of  7,000  people,  there  were  115  votes 
oast  on  this  Sequoyah  constitution,  112  for  it  and  8  against  it.  The 
opposition  refused  to  vote.  There  are  a  thousand  vot^  in  that  town, 
and  there  are  1,600  votes  in  proximity  thereto,  making  2,500  people 
who  could  vote  there.  They  could  not  have  at  most  ralBed  more  than 
260  votes,  even  in  the  town  and  proximity,  where  there  were  2,600 
votes,  in  lavor  of  the  Sequoyah  movement.  I  want  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  I  believe  that^  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Indian 
Territory  of  bothparties  are  in  favor  of  single  statehood.  I  believe 
that  sincerely.  While  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  men  who  favored  the  Sequoyah  movement  were  honest,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Indians  being  "  separate  staters  "  from  sentiment.  They 
are  true  to  that  sentiment ;  but  we  are  up  to  the  practical  questions  of 
the  future,  of  making  a  State,  and  we  view  that  high  above  partisan- 
ship. But  whilst  we  disagree  with  probably  a  majority  oi  the  In- 
dians on  the  joint  statehood  question,  we  would  like  to  see  them  pro- 
tected on  the  whistn^  question  in  the  Indian  Territory.  You  may  just 
as  well  send  a  standing  army  down  there  and  murder  him  as  to  permit 
the  open  saloon  in  his  midst.     [Applause.] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  property  interests  of  that  portion  of  the 
State  comprising  Oklahoma  shoula  be  considered,  and  so  far  as  the 
(juestion  of  prohibition  relates  to  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  except- 
ing tile  Indian  reservations,  it  should  be  left  to  the  constitutional 
convention  untrammeled. 
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8TATEMEHT  OF  EEV.  P.  A.  BAKER,  OEKEBAL  SUFEBINTEHDSirT 
AMEEICAH  AHTI8AL00F  LEAGITE,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  can 
not  speak  upon  this  question  from  a  legal  and  constitutional  stand- 
point, but  from  the  ^neral  standpoint  only.  I  have  the  misfortune, 
perhaps,  to  have  a  biased  judgment  in  this  connection  in  the  minds 
of  some  here  because  of  the  fact  that  I  happen  to  be  a  minister,  and 
yet  I  am  not  wholly  a  novice  as  to  the  conditions  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  You  do  not  have  to  apologize  before  this  committee  for 
being  a  preacher. 

Mr.  l^AKEB.  I  thank  you.  It  was  my  duty  officially  to  be  in  the 
Indian  Territory  at  the  formation  of  the  Church  Federation  of  that 
Territory.  To  my  very  great  surprise  there  were  present,  at  their 
own  expense,  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory  for  the  formation  of  the 
federated  church  movement  176  delegates,  and  to  further  demon- 
strate their  interest  for  prohibition  statehood  for  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, in  a  ^ood  deal  less  time  than  some  of  us  have  been  speaking  to 
vou  this  afternoon,  they  were  willing  to  pledge  to  the  support  of  fliat 
effort  $1,700. 

The  men  who  came  there  paid  their  own  expenses  in  order  to 
foster  prohibition  statehood.  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  many  of 
the  leading  villages  and  cities  and  to  speak  in  the  churches  and  to 
meet  the  business  men.  I  tried  to  seek  information  from  all  sources. 
I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  were  three  sources  from  which 
I  sought  information  and  always  accepted  it  with  a  grain  of  salt 
One  was  the  ministers.  I  knew  they  thought  very  largely  as  I  did 
on  these  questions.  Another  class  was  the  real  estate  men.  I  have 
some  friends  engaged  in  the  business  in  the  Territory  and  they  took 
me  in  their  carriages  and  drove  me  about  their  cities,  showed  me  the 
best  corners  and  some  of  these  comers  that  were  alreadjr  reserved  by 
the  brewing  interests  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  anticipating  the 
time  when  the  saloons  should  enter  that  country.  There  were  fine 
commissions  on  this  class  of  business.  Another  class  was  the  men  who 
are  looking  for  political  preferment  in  the  future.  You  may  rightly 
say  that  mat  reduces  the  constituency  for  consultation  to*  a  mini- 
mum. But  I  did  go  to  the  business  men,  I  went  to  the  laboring  men« 
I  went  to  some  bankers.  This  question  I  invariably  put  to  them :  It 
the  question  of  saloons  is  left  to  you,  can  you  solve  itf  Almost  inva- 
riably they  replied:  "  Yes;  if  it  is  left  to'us  we  can,  but  the  mischief 
about  it  is  if  there  is  no  provision  placed  in  the  enabling  act  upon  this 
ouestion  and  we  come  to  vote  upon  it  with  the  population  we  have  in 
this  Territorj',  and  the  brewing  interests'  money  (used  by  their 
peculiar  methods,  with  which  all  of  us  are  familiar) ,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  handle  it  at  all." 

Mr.  Sweet  told  you  something  of  it  when  he  said  that  there  were 
3,000  beer  saloon  fixtures  already  assembled  around  the  Territory  that 
have  been  driven  out  of  Arkansas  and  out  of  Texas  and  other  local- 
option  States,  ready  with  all  their  influence  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  population  of  that  country. 

But  I  want  to  speak  especiallv,  ilr.  Chairman,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  churches.    I  think  they  have  not  been  well  represented  as  yet. 
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Nobody  has  seemed  called  upon  to  represent  the  churches.  My  duties 
are  largely  with  the  church  bodies  of  this  coimtry,  and  I  would  like 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  question  when  I  go  before  these  bodies 
that  I  touch  upon  in  public  addresses  that  so  arouses  the  interest  of 
the  churches  as  the  question  of  prohibition  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
There  is  reason  for  it.  The  churches  have  expended  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  that  country,  and  if  they  had  not  expended  this  money  you 
would  not  now  be  sitting  here  discussing  the  question  of  statehood. 
They  have  made  possible  a  citizenship  that  you  are  ready  to  receive 
into  this  Union  as  a  great  sovereign  State.  The  Baptist  Church 
alone  has  expended  over  $500,000.  The  Methodist  Church  South 
has  expended  over  $900,000.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  expended 
over  $2,085,000  already. 

I  have  only  named  three  denominations,  and  when  you  take  the 
different  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  in  this  country  into  con- 
sideration they  have  expended  in  that  country,  for  the  creation  of  a 
citizenship,  over  $6,000,000.  Somebody  has  suggested  that  we  pro- 
pose to  confiscate  the  property  already  invested  by  the  liquor  interests 
to  the  extent  of  $500,000.  Turn  the  saloons  into  that  country  and 
you  have  largely  confiscated  over  $6,000,000,  which  money  has  been 
expended  to  create  the  citizenship  which  you  are  now  anxious  to 
brmg  into  this  Union.  It  has  been  mooted  by  some  that  because  we 
are  msisting  upon  prohibition  in  the  Indian  Territory  therefore  we 
must  not  be  friendly  to  statehood.  Let  us  not  misunderstand.  These 
men  who  are  insisting  upon  the  prohibition  clause  are  as  intensely 
interested  in  statehood  as  any  of  tne  men  who  are  insisting  upon  the 
presence  of  the  saloons  or  letting  the  people  there  decide  that  question. 

Just  a  word.  I  am  not  authorized,  of  course,  to  interpret  the 
President's  message,  but  what  did  the  President  of  the  United  States 
mean  in  his  message  when  he  called  upon  Conffress  to  enact  and  en- 
force a  law  that  would  prevent  "  bootlegging '^  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory among  the  Indians  ?  If  the  danger  ot  liquor  is  so  great  amongst 
the  Indians  when  the  law,  which  is  now  better  enforced  than  the  law 
against  horse  stealing,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  call  forth  this  utter- 
ance of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  what  would  it  be  if  you 
permitted  the  opening  of  saloons  in  that  country?  The  President, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  simply  made  that  statement  pointing  the  way 
and  intending  that  Congress  shall  supply  the  balance,  realizing,  as 
he  undoubtedly  does,  what  it  means  to  a  primitive  people  like  that 
to  have  the  saloon  thrust  upon  them.    Gentlemen,  I  thant  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wish  to  correct  one  statement  made  by  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  state  that  the  Oklahoma  delegation,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
not  here  asking  anything  about  the  capital.  We  want  to  be  con- 
sistent. Give  us  joint  statehood  on  equal  terms  with  other  States 
and  let  us  settle  the  capital  question  and  the  whisky  question. 

I  wish  to  introduce  to  the  committee  Ex-Governor  Barnes. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  C.  M.  BAENES,  EX-OOVEKH OB  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA. 

Mr.  Barnes.  As  I  look  at  it,  the  objective  point  of  this  discussion 
is  how  best  to  protect  the  remaining  few  Indians  of  weak  or  imma- 
ture mentelity  living  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  from 
the  evil  effects  of  an  unrestrained  liquor  traffic.    The  proposition 
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of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  who  are  especially  agitating 
this  question  that  enforced  prohibition  over  a  milhon  and  a  half  of 

Eeople  with  equal  intelligence  to  those  of  any  of  the  States,  must 
B  adopted  to  accomplish  the  desired  protection  of  less  than  20,000 
full-blood  Indians  in  the  two  Territories — I  quote  this  number  from 
the  report  of  the  Dawes  Commission — it  seems  harsh  and  unjust  to 
the  great  number  of  good  people  who  have  made  their  homes  in  this 
country,  and  yet,  personally,  1  believe  it  is  the  sentiment  and  judg- 
ment of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  that  this  should  be  done,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  what  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  Government  of  the  greatest  and  most  just  people 
that  inhabit  the  earth,  to  protect  the  poor  Indian,  whose  race  is  fast 
fading  from  the  earth. 

But  is  this  necessary?  We  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  our  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  desired  results  coula  be  reached  within  the  scope 
of  the  Constitution  by  simply  requiring  the  people  of  the  two  Terri- 
tories, as  a  condition  precedent  to  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  to  grant  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  right  to 
prohibit  for  twentw-one  years  or  forever  the  sale  or  gift  to  an  nidian 
to  such  de^ee  of  blood  as  may  be  deemed  most  wise,  under  such  pen- 
alties as  said  Government  may  see  fit  to  impose,  and  the  enforcement 
of  which  should  be  vested  in  the  United  States  courts. 

The  contention  that  this  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  good.  A  careful  analysis  of 
Justice  Brewer's  decision  and  opinion  in  the  case  relied  upon  by  these 
gentlemen  will  convince  this  committee  that  its  jurisdiction,  its 
power,  would  be  unquestionable  if  the  same  is  granted  to  the  General 
Government  by  the  State. 

The  Hamilton  bill  provides  that  all  the  rights  and  privileges  here- 
tofore contracted  for  by  the  Government  shall  remain  in  as  niU  force 
and  effect  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed.  Under  treaties  and 
agreements  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tnlbes  of  Indians  the  Grovem- 
ment  guaranteed  prohibition  in  the  Indian  countrv  and  to  the  Indians 
forever;  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  status  of  the  Indians  and  the 
Indian  country  becomes  so  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  when 
we  become  a  State  that  there  is  no  longer  any  applicability  of  either 
statute  or  treaty  upon  this  question,  and  there  remains  nothing  to  be 
done  except  to  carry  out  the  moral  obligation  or  moral  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  in- 
justice to  the  greater  number  of  people  who  form  the  new  State 
under  the  laws  of  which  they  must  live  and  which  they  must  transmit 
to  their  children  for  generations  to  come. 

Some  gentleman  remarked  that  Oklahoma  was  here  wanting  every- 
thing, that  we  not  only  wanted  the  capital  and  all  these  things,  but 
that  we  wanted  all  the  State  institutions.  I  want  to  say  to  this  com- 
mittee that  there  has  been  very  little  indication  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Oklahoma,  who  have  been  standing  ready  for  statehood  for 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  very  little  indication  of  a  desire  to  estab- 
lish public  institutions  beyond  those  necessary  educational  institu- 
tions which  we  have  to-day  and  which  we  have  established,  but  tiie 
penal  institutions  and  the  eleemosynary  institutions,  none  of  them 
has  been  established  in  our  country.  While  we  have  a  great  fund 
growing  up  from  the  public  lands  donated  to  us  by  the  Umted  States, 
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which  we  might  have  used  in  that  direction,  we  have  entirely  re- 
frained from  locating  or  establishing  a  single  one  of  those  institu- 
tions, waiting  for  the  time  which  we  believed  would  surely  come  in 
the  near  future  when  we  and  the  Indian  Territory  would  come  into 
this  Union  upon  the  same  footing,  and  we  wanted  to  put  them  on  the 
ground  floor  and  be  fair  in  all  these  particulars. 

This  bill  makes  these  lands  of  the  Indians,  as  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  do,  inalienable,  so  far  as  homesteads  are  concerned,  in 
some  of  the  Territories  forever,  and  so  far  as  the  other  lands  are  con- 
cerned for  twenty-one  years.  That  is  because  the  status  of  the  Indian 
is  being  gradually  brought  up  from  his  heretofore  condition  of  ward- 
ship to  that  of  full-fledged  American  citizenship.  Why  can  not  this 
committee  equally  as  well  restrain  the  sale  or  gift  or  intoxicating 
liquors  to  an  Indian  the  same  as  it  does  to  a  minor  and  still  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution?  I  think  they  can.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  provisions  of  the  McGuire  bill  relating  to  this  question 
amply  covers  the  case  and  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose which  is  the  basis  of  this  contention. 

The  general  sentiment  in  Oklahoma  Territory  is  to  build  a  State 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  original  States,  a  State  which 
shall  be  altogether  lovely  and  that  should  have  the  love  and  ajQPection 
of  its  people  as  well  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  all  good  men  everywhere.  I  believe  that  we  stand  for 
good  and  pure  government  as  well  as  any  other  people  on  the  face  of 
Sie  earth,  and  I  believe  that  our  citizenship  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  Territory  can  sufficiently  be  trusted  with  the  same  powers 
and  rights  and  privileges  that  were  granted  to  other  States  of  the 
Union  when  they  were  admitted  under  constitutional  provisions  that 
new  States  may  be  admitted  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
original  States. 

Mr.  Kleffer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  Chief  Porter  is 
here.  As  one  member  of  this  committee  I  would  like  to  hear  him  dis- 
cuss this  question,  with  the  consent  of  the  conmiittee. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  would  be  glad  also  if  he  would  discuss  the  question. 

STATEMEHT  OF  GEN.  FLEASAHT  FOETEB,  OF  MUSCOGEE,  INS.  T. 

General  Porter.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^ntlemen  of  the  committee,  and 
fellow-citizens :  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  add  anything  new 
to  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject — ^that  is,  prohibition.  The  other 
question,  as  to  single  or  separate  statehood,  I  understand  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  so  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Oh,  no;  this  committee  has  not  passed  on  it.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Webb.  Probably  he  is  right,  after  all. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  That  is  a  very  correct  anticipation.  Governor,  any- 
how.    [Laughter.] 

General  Porter.  On  the  matter  of  prohibition  I  can  say,  and  say 
truthfully,  on  bdialf  of  the  Indian,  that  he  inherited  it.  It  was  his 
faitii  before  the  white  man  touched  the  American  shore.  He  ate 
natural  food.  He  drank  natural  water.  He  had  a  naturally  clean 
soul.  These  things  grew  up  out  of  dissipation.  You  [addressing 
the  committee]  have  brought  your  Christianity,  your  civilization,  and 
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you  have  brought  vour  evils  with  you.  While  we  could  live  with 
you  and  agree  with  you  and  merge  with  you  in  your  virtues,  we 
round  we  were  unequal  to  live  and  merge  with  you  in  the  vices  you 
brought  with  you.     [Applause.] 

It  IS  natural  for  the  Lidian  to  be  a  prohibitionist.  It  is  unnatural 
for  him  to  take  into  his  mouth  something  that  kills  his  soul,  his 
purity  of  character.  He  may  take  it;  he  may  detest  it.  You  inherit 
the  appetite  for  it  as  well  as  we  do. 

Now,  if  you  ever  make  a  great  and  pure  nation,  it  will  be  when  you 
have  learned  to  curb  your  appetites,  when  you  have  learned  to  re- 
strain your  vices;  and  this  matter  of  liquor  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  to  the  human  race.  That  is  my  opinion,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  have  had  some  little  experience  or  it  myself.  [Laugh- 
ter.]    I  know  what  it  is.    I  know  what  an  evil  it  is. 

I  beg  you  not  to  violate  your  faith  in  the  matter  of  keeping  good 
faith  with  the  Indian  people;  in  keeping  them,  so  far  as  practicable, 
free  from  the  curse  of  strong  drink. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  talk  to  you  about  it  as  to  the  reason 
why  I  think  it  should  be  done.  My  very  earnestness  of  nature  would 
tell  you  what  I  mean.  I  know  it  has  devastated  this  country  of 
thousands  of  good  homes,  not  only  among  the  Indians,  but  amon^ 
your  own  people.  I  have  not  been  a  preacher  of  prohibition,  and  1 
don't  know  that  I  have  ever  opposed  it  very  much,  either  [laughter], 
but  I  know  it  is  evil,  and  I  know  it  the  better  because  I  have  experi- 
enced the  evil.  I  am  not  talking  theory.  Is  there  any  of  you  gen- 
tlemen who  has  ever  taken  20  or  30  arinks  and  gone  to  bed  and 
waked  up  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning?  [Laughter.]  You  pant  for 
water  and  light,  and  it  does  not  come  for  three  weeks.  [Laughter.] 
There  is  something  practical  in  that  thought  which  ought  to  bear 
fruit. 

Now,  another  thing.  You  must  guard  yourselves  against  this  one 
evil.  Do  not  inhibit  or  prohibit  the  Indian  and  let  the  other  man 
CO  scot-free.  When  our  first  parents  were  prohibited  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  that  grew  in  the  center  oi  the  garden,  perhaps  they  would  never 
have  known  that  tree  had  it  not  been  pointed  out  and  prohibited. 
[Laughter.]  But  our  first  parents  ate  and  fell,  and  the  Indian  is 
lio  better  than  his  first  parents. 

You  should  prohibit  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  not  get  to  it 
Do  not  manufacture  it.  Make  it  violation  of  law  to  bring  it  into  the 
country.  You  can  not  talk  to  me  about  confining  the  law  to  the 
Indian  reservation.  You  might  just  as  well  confine  it  to  everyone 
who  went  into  the  reservation.  These  tracts  of  land  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing from  us  into  white  men's  hands.  The  checkerboard  is  Deing  rap- 
idfy  reduced.  As  to  the  compass  of  the  law,  where  it  can  be  enforced, 
you  have  then  got  to  prohibit  it  entirely  or  you  set  up  a  prohibition 
from  which,  as  I  have  said,  our  first  parents  fell  when  they  ate  the 
forbidden  fruit 

In  the  making  of  laws  a  man's  nature  should  be  considered.  If 
you  make  a  law,  it  is  for  government ;  you  do  not  make  it  for  theories 
end  isms.     You  make  it  for  men — ^natural  men. 

Now,  if  you  see  any  way  to  do  that,  I  hope  you  will  do  it.  I  might 
say  for  myself  that  1  am  incompetent,  but  1  liope  this  committee  will 
find  a  way.    That  is  all  I  have  got  to  say.    [Applause.] 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  glad  to  have  heard  you, 
General.    Who  will  be  called  next  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  this  Indian 
minister  here.    I  understand  we  have  one  present. 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  Mr.  Cloud,  of  Oklahoma.  He  is  a  Cherokee  In- 
dian. He  is  likely,  from  his  forced  connections,  to  be  called  either  in 
Oklahoma  or  in  Iiidian  Territory. 

Mr.  McGuiRB.  Is  he  the  pastor  of  the  white  church? 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  Yes ;  of  the  white  church  in  Oklahoma. 

STATEMENT  OF  EEY.  H.  L.  CLOITB.  OF  WELL8T0N,  OKLA. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  for  five  minutes,  Mr.  Cloud. 

Mr.  Cloud.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it  af- 
fords me  pleasure  this  afternoon  to  be  here  present  to  represent  this 
great  cause.  I  wish  to  state  in  the  beginning  that  a  burned  child  is 
afraid  of  the  fire,  and  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning  by  that 
that  I  was  once  a  drunkard  and  loved  the  fire  water,  even  though 
strong  prohibition  laws  existed  against  it  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  effect  of  it  is  the  very  thought  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you 
this  afternoon — at  this  moment.  I  wish  to  say,  in  reference  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Hastings,  here,  that  he  was  my  professor  in  school,  and 
he  does  know  something  about  my  condition  while  growing  up  as  a 
boy. 

1  delivered  an  address  to  the  boys  of  the  male  seminary  at  Tahle- 
quah,  Ind.  T.  There  were  115  boys  present  on  that  occasion,  and 
without  any  thought  whatever  I  asTked  them  a  question:  "You  boys 
pre  going  to  face  the  conditions  of  this  country.  Now,  which  would 
you  rather  have,  the  open  saloon  or  a  strict  prohibition  clause  in  the 
constitution  of  the  new  State?  "  Not  a  dissenting  voice  was  heard  in 
that  school  against  prohibition.  It  is  true,  as  Governor  Porter  has 
said,  that  we  inherited  the  prohibition  in  our  own  lives. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Judge  Thomas,  of  the  northern  district, 
at  Vinita,  sat  on  the  bench  and  sentenced  my  brother  to  be  committea 
to  the  Federal  jail,  I  said,  "  I  will  die  fighting  the  saloons,"  and  I 
will. 

More  than  that,  the  white  man  that  married  my  sister  was  drunk 
when  she  was  on  her  deathbed,  and  I  said,  "  The  wnite  man  also  needs 
restraint."  They  need  it  in  Indian  Territory  and  in  Oklahoma.  In 
Chandler,  Okla.,  in  Stroud,  Okla.,  which  some  of  them  know,  and 
many  other  towns,  as,  for  instance,  Stillwater,  I  saw  things  that  made 
me  see  the  necessity  of  restricting  the  whites.  You  tell  me,  "  Restrict 
the  Indians."  Oh,  help  us  restrict  the  white  men  in  Oklahoma  and 
in  Indian  Territory,  for  those  very  men  sold  it  to  these  Indians  on  the 
reservations  in  Oklahoma,  to  say  nothing  about  the  Indian  Territory. 

I  want  to  say,  my  dear  friends,  in  conclusion,  that  with  all  love 
and  respect  to  these  other  men  who  take  the  stand  against  me  and 
a^inst  the  prohibition  movement,  I  love  them  and  want  to  cooperate 
with  them  m  every  good  thing,  and,  my  friends,  if  it  lies  m  my 
power  Oklahoma  will  in  future  know  more  about  the  prohibition 
subject  than  she  does  to-day.  The  Indian  Territory  already  has  a 
conception  of  my  idea  about  prohibition. 

I  wish  to  ask,  friends,  how  many  Indians  were  represented  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  convention  last  July? 
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Mr.  C.  G.  Jones.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  Indians. 

Mr.  Cloud.  Now  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  thing  I 
want  you  to  notice  is  that  the  'majoritv  of  these  men  went  there, 
and  perhaps  largely  by  invitation,  to  help  us  make  the  country  bet- 
ter. If  a  man  is  not  better  than  the  local  conditions  that  surround 
him,  how  can  he  help  the  country?  Unless  men's  lives  and  char- 
acters are  of  the  very  highest  typel  how  can  you  expect  the  country's 
character  to  be  of  the  highest  type?  It  is  essential  that  our  lives 
shall  be  high  morally  in  this  country,  or  else  our  force  of  character 
is  a  failure. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.  Friends,  help 
the  Indian.  You  help  us  to  get  rid  of  the  curse  and  vice  in  the  In- 
dian Territory.  We  are  glad,  friends,  you  have  come  to  live  among 
us,  but  we  are  not  glad  that  you  seek  to  impose  on  us  something  that 
we  do  not  want  and  do  not  need  to  make  us  better.  I  never  saw  an 
Indian  or  a  white  man  that  was  ever  made  better:  by  drinking  liquor. 
But  I  want  to  say  that  while  my  two  brothers  have  been  saved  from 
the  thraldom  there  are  others  to  be  saved. 

Gentlemen,  do  the  best  you  can.  I  am  confident  you  will,  for  you 
have  always  cared  for  us.  Now,  help  us  on  to  higher  and  to  holier 
things.     I  trust  each  of  you  will  do  the  best  you  can.     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  next? 

Mr.  C.  G.  Jones.  I  wish  to  introduce,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Rogers, 
of  Vinita,  Ind.  T. 

STATEHEKT  OF  ME.  CHARLES  B.  B00ER8,  OF  VIHITA,  IITD.  T. 

Mr.  Sogers.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will  say  I  am  a  recent 
acquisition  to  the  Indian  Territory,  but  I  have  been  a  close  student  of 
conditions  in  that  coimtry  since  I  entered  it.  I  will  say  further  that 
I  am  personally  inclined  to  prohibition  for  that  country. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  upon  this  matter  except  as  to  some  ques- 
tions that  were  raised  nere  respecting  the  actual  ^ntiment  expressed 
in  that  country.  I  think  it  best  to  speak  as  to  my  own  personal 
knowledge.  I  can  not  represent  any  other  person  in  that  country 
upon  the  prohibition  question,  because  it  haa  not  been  discussed  in 
my  part  of  that  country  previous  to  sending  the  delegates  to  Wash- 
ington with  a  view  to  determining  the  attitude  the  delegates  should 
assume ;  but  I  acn  tell  you  what  the  best  classes  of  the  people  of  the 
community  where  I  live  think  about  this  question,  and  that  is  that  it 
rests  upon  me  as  well  as  upon  them  to  solve  it  properly. 

The  first  proposition  that  confronts  you  when  you  enter  that  Ter- 
ritory— ^if  you  take  the  trip  down  through  there,"  and  that  would  be 
the  best  way  to  ascertain  conditions — if  you  go  up  to  the  average 
business  man  and  ask  him  his  impression  about  prohibition  for  the 
benefit  of  that  country  his  answer,  in  my  honest  opinion,  will  be,  if 
he  has  studied  conditions  there,  that  the  people  down  there  will  have 
to  enforce  the  law  that  prohibits,  and  that  they  will  have  to  build  up 
a  prohibition  machine  to  oppose  the  machine  of  the  antiprohibition- 
ists.  What  is  every  man^s  business  is  nobody's  business,  and  the 
people  of  that  country  have  come  to  this  conclusion  that  it  does  not 
make  a  particle  of  difference,  gentlemen,  what  you  do  upon  this  bill, 
not  a  particle,  because  they  realize  the  fact  that  they  will  have  to 
settle  tne  proposition  themselves.    They  are  ready  to  settle  it.    I  do 
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not  agree  with  Mr.  Hastings  that  95  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  are  in  favor  of  prohibition. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  meant  the  Indians  as  distinguished  from  the 
whites. 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  is  a  vast  number  of  people,  regardless  of  race, 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  in  the  Quapaw  agency  who  are  abso- 
lutely ready  to  settle  the  question  of  prohibition.  As  to  the  best  way 
to  settle  it,  I  am  as  much  perplexed,  perhaps,  as  you  are.  Whatever 
this  committee  of  Congress  decides  upon  the  people  down  there  will 
accept,  but  I  want  to  impress  upon'  every  member  of  this  committee 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  that  Territory  expect  you  to  say  some- 
thing, and  say  it  soon.  Whatever  you  say  they  are  ready  to  accept, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  see  this  prohibition  fight  delay  the  passage  of 
the  statehood  bill.  That  is  the  proposition.  Throuffh  the  courtesy 
of  the  secretary  of  this  committee  I  have  been  afforded  opportunity 
to  know  that  certain  telegrams  were  poured  into  this  committ^ 
stating  that  if  they  can  not  grant  statehood  with  prohibition  they 
should  not  grant  it  at  all.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to  stand  a 
minute  for  that.  There  are  a  hundred  thousand  children  in  the 
Indian  Territory  to-day  who  are  not  receiving  that  common  school 
education  which"  every  American-born  child  is  entitled  to  receive,  be- 
cause we  have  no  system  whereby  to  secure  it.  Congress  should  find 
it  its  duty  to  enable  us  to  educate  those  children  and  then  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Whatever  you  do,  gentlemen,  I  insist  that  you  pass  some  sort  of  a 
bill.  Personally  I  do  not  care.  If  I  knew  that  the  prohibition  clause 
in  it  would  prohibit  I  would  say,  "  Pass  it  at  once."  But  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  or  not ;  I  doubt  it.  The  people  of  that  Terri- 
tory, as  well  as  the  people  of  every  other  community  on  the  face  of 
this  continent,  must  determine  for  themselves  what  they  shall  do  on 
this  proposition.  It  is  purely  a  moral  question  when  it  comes  to 
regulation.    It  is  a  trade  question  when  it  comes  to  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  remind  my  friend  that 
his  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Rogers.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  you  should  pass  some  sort  of 
a  bill,  and  pass  it  at  once,  and  not  let  this  fight  hang  the  bill  up  all 
winter. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  speaker? 

Mr.  C.  G.  Jones.  Are  you  ready  to  close  [addressing  Mr.  Din- 
widdiel?    Let  us  close  right  now. 

Mr.  I)inwiddie.  We  have  invited  several  people  to  come  here,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  take  that  turn. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Jones.  This  committee,  I  should  judge,  already  has 
about  all  the  information  on  this  subject  that  they  want. 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  I  was  simply  extending  a  courtesy  to  these  others. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Jones.  I  would  like,  then,  to  introduce  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Hunter,  of  Chickasha,  Ind.  T.,  one  of  the  Rough  Riders. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  CHARLES  E.  HUNTER,  OE  CHICKASHA, 

IND.  T. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Gentlemen,  I  will  preface  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  I  am  not  a  public  speaker.    I  am  not  used  to  speaking. 
I  would  like  to  begin  my  talk  at  the  tail  end,  because  otherwise  it 
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seems  to  me  that  under  the  five-minute  rule  I  may  be  cut  off  before  I 
get  fairly  into  it.     FLaughter.] 

I  am  so  earnestly  in  favor  of  statehood,  immediate  statehood, 
quick  statehood,  just  as  quick  as  ever  we  can  get  it,  that  if  there 
is  any  honorable  method  that  will  facilitate  statehood  I  want  to 
bring  that  in  on  you  gentlemen  before  I  take  up  too  much  of  your 
time. 

I  believe  there  is  a  solution  of  this  problem  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  ana  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  Indian  Territory,  as  well  as  to  our  friends  nere  who  are 
insisting  upon  prohibition. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say,  I  have  lived  seventeen  years  in  Okla- 
homa and  in  Indian  Territory.  I  have  lived  for  a  number  of  years 
at  Chickasha,.  Ind.  T.  We  have  11  churches  there  and  4  splendid 
schools.  The  rural  districts  haven't  many  schools,  as  many  of  the 
gentlemen  have  stated,  but  in  some  of  the  cities  we  have  splendid 
schools,  and  I  want  to  say  that  in  selecting  the  delegates  from  my 
city  of  10,000  people  it  was  particularljr  looked  after  that  members 
were,  not  sent  here  to  represent  my  district  (the  Nineteenth  district) 
who  would  favor  a  prohibition  clause  in  tnis  bill,  not  because  we 
oppose  prohibition,  but  we  do  oppose  the  restriction  of  our  rights. 
It  may  be  a  selfish  motive  on  my  part  when  I  frankly  state  to  you 
that  it  is  commercialism,  pure  and  simple,  that  prompts  that  state- 
ment, for  I  believe  prohibition  will  injure  the  growth  of  our  State. 

Down  there,  in  the  Territory,  we  do  not  want  to  be  tied  up,  as  Kan- 
sas has  been,  and  be  made  for  the  period  of  our  lives  the  laughinj^ 
stock  of  the  country  for  our  isms.  We  believe  we  are  capable  of  self 
government,  and  if  you  gentlemen  think  we  are  not  capable  of  han- 
dling the  liquor  question,  then  we  are  not  entitled  to  statehood.  But 
if  we  are  capable  of  self-government,  then  let  us  handle  that  question 
also. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  opposition  are  laboring  under  a  delusion, 
in  so  far  as  they  think  that  if  the  prohibition  clause  is  not  made  a  part 
of  this  enabling  act  they  will  have  no  assurance  when  they  will  ever 
get  a  chance  to  vote  upon  the  prohibition  question. 

I  am  willing,  speaking  for  myself — and  I  will  say  that  I  have 
spoken  to  fifty  delegates  out  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  that  are  here 
with  us  about  this  same  proposition — I  am  willing  that  there  shall  be 
a  clause  in  this  bill  providing  that,  at  the  time  of  the  election  for  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  constitution,  there  shall  be  a  clause  de- 
barring any  person  from  engaging  in  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  han- 
dling of  liquor  in  the  State  of  OUahoma  for  all  time.  That  should 
be  voted  upon  as  a  separate  proposition,  and  should  not  be  made  a 
part  of  the  constitution.  But  if  the  majority  vote  in  the  affirmative, 
then  it  should  become  a  part  of  the  constitution.  If  the  majority 
vote  in  the  negative,  it  falls  of  its  own  force  and  does  not  become  a 
part  of  the  coMtitution. 

That  does  not  make  us  swallow  the  entire  hook,  bait  and  all.  In 
other  words,  in  order  to  get  statehood  we  will  not  be  forced  to  take 
prohibition  except  as  we  elect.  We  want  statehood,  gentlemen^  but 
we  do  not  want  to  be  compelled  to  swallow  prohibition  with  it  if  we 
can  help  it. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  prohibition  proposition  will  be  defeated 
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in  those  Territories.  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  seventeen  years  of  my 
life  spent  there  I  have  come  to  believe  that  there  is  no  place  in  the 
United  States  where  they  have  such  stringent  prohibitive  laws  as 
they  have  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  yet  1  am  also  frank  to  admit 
that  there  is  no  place  of  equal  size  in  the  United  States  of  like  popu- 
lation where  liquor  is  handled  illegally  to  such  an  extent  as  m  the 
Indian  Territory.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  gentlemen  who  love  their 
community  will  not  admit  it  [laughter],  but  you  gentlemen  who  do 
not  drink  it,  do  not  have  occasion  to  call  for  it,  and  therefore  you  do 
not  know  the  conditions.  [Laughter.]  I  must  say  that  when  a  per- 
son goes  to  a  hotel  and  wants  "  something,"  in  many  parts  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  he  has  but  to  tell  the  porter  to  get  it,  and  he  will 
usually  get  it  after  the  request. 

Mr.  Sweet.  How  does  it  get  there? 

Mr.  Hunter.  It  is  brought  there.  It  is  brought  into  the  Territory 
by  "  boot  leggers." 

Mr.  Sveet.  Do  the  Indians  bring  it? 

Mr.  Hunter.  If  there  is  a  gentleman  here  from  the  Indian  Terri- 
jfliry  who  says  he  can  not  get  it.  I  would  like  to  hear  him?  Can 
liquor  be  purchased  in  your  town?  I  do  not  mean  in  open  bar 
rooms,  but 

Mr.  Rogers.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  indictments  found  in  my 
town  are  for  bringing  liquor  into  the  town  of  Vinita.  There  is  quite 
a  document  there  concerning  fellows  selling  it  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Hunter.  In  many  of  the  towns  of  the  Indian  Territory,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  we  have  what  they  call  ^'  sunbeam,"  and 
"  nutrine,"  and  "  nervine,"  and  many  other  schemes.  They  are,  in 
my  judgment,  beers  with  new  labels  put  on,  and  it  is  sold  as  a  non- 
intoxicant.  If  a  man  gets  into  trouble  on  account  of  it,  it  makes  a 
perjurer  of  him,  and  if  Tie  goes  a  little  further,  it  makes  him  a  crimi- 
nal. In  Kansas  to-day  under  prohibition  you  can  find  more  drunk- 
ards than  in  Oklahoma  under  a  license  system. 

There  are  more  full-blood  Indians  in  Oklahoma  than  in  Indian 
Territory.  There  is  less  drunkenness  and  crime  among  the  Indians 
in  Oklahoma  than  there  is  in  towns  of  the  Indian  Territory,  which 
are  under  Federal  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law.  Yet  Okla- 
homa has  a  liquor  license  law.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  How  do  you  know  it — from  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  people  confined  in  the  prisons 
of  Indian  Territory  are  confined  there  for  violation  of  the  Federal 
liquor  law,  mostly  for  introducing  it  into  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  IS  not  enforced,  then  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Yes.  The  Government,  through  our  courts,  en- 
forces it. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  It  proves  rather  that  it.  does,  and  that  the  violators 
are  punished  for  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Is  there  any  horse  stealing  done  in  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Yes;  rarely. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  But  you  are  not  horse  thieves,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  No.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  now  want  to  introduce  Mr.  Murrow,  of  Atoka,  Lid. 
T.,  who,  in  the  year  1857,  with  his  young  bride,  went  as  a  missionary 
te  the  full-blood  Indians,  and  there  he  lives  at  his  post  of  duty  to  this 
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day.  He  is  now  in  his  forty-ninth  year  in  this  service,  and  knows  as 
much  about  the  Indians  and  the  conditions  in  their  country  as  any 
white  man  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Mr.  Webb.  Missionary  of  what  church? 

Mr.  Sweet.  The  Baptist  Church. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEY.  J.  8.  MURROW,  OF  ATOKA,  IND.  T. 

Mr.  MuRROW.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committe,  I 
have  lived  and  labored  as  a  missionary  all  the  years  of  my  life.  I 
have  ffiven  all  the  energies  of  my  heart  and  of  my  brain  to  these  peo- 
ple. 1  know  them.  1  know  them,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
and  I  know  them  as  few  men  know  them.  I  have  visited  them  in 
their  homes,  sat  with  them  at  their  firesides,  and  talked  with  them, 
and  they  tell  me  from  their  hearts  their  feelings,  and  hopes,  and 
fears,  and  expectations,  their  troubles,  and  their  distresses.  It  is 
not  boasting  to  say  that  those  full-blooded  people  love  me  and  have 
confidence  in  me. 

I  know  them  well,  and  I  want  to  testi:fy  to  you  that  those  fuH- 
blooded  people  there  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
saloons  in  their  country.  Self-preservation  is  as  precious  to  the 
Indian  as  it  is  to  the  white  people,  and  they  know  that  self-preserva- 
tion requires  that  they  be  free  from  the  temptation  of  open  saloons. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  do  you  know  that  the  first  law  en- 
acted by  a  legislative  Dody  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  spiritu- 
ous liquor  into  their  country  was  enadied  by  the  Cherokee  tribe  of 
Indians  away  back  yonder,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago?  The  chief 
and  head  men  of  those  people  saw  the  pernicious  and  destructive  in- 
fluence of  intoxicating  liquor  upon  their  people,  and  it  distressed 
them  a  long  time;  and  then  they  gathered  together  in  council  and 
finally  passed  this  prohibitory  law  that  their  people  should  not  intro- 
duce intoxicating  liquors  among  the  Cherokees.  They  sent  a^  memo- 
rial to  this  place,  to  the  city  or  Washington.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
one  of  their  chiefs  bore  that  memorial  on  his  horse,  riding  from  Ten- 
nessee to  Washington,  and  petitioned  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  pass  a  similar  law  prohibiting  the  white  peo- 
ple from  introducing  intoxicating  spirits  into  their  country  like- 
wise. 

This  would  have  prohibited  it  entirely.  This  would  have  meant 
their  salvation.  But  the  country  did  not  pass  this  law  until,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Southern  States,  these  Indian  tribes  were  removed 
to  the  West,  and  when  they  went  out  to  the  West  the  people  here  didn't 
think  that  country  would  ever  be  desirable,  and  thought  that  no  white 
men  would  go  there.  And  so  Congress,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  and 
pleadings  of  these  people,  gave  them  certain  promises  and  pledges. 
One  of  them  was  that  thw  could  have  that  country  as  long  as  grass 
grows  and  water  flows.  The  Indians  understood  it  literally  that  way, 
sirs,  that  it  was  to  be  a  perpetual  inheritance.  Another  pledge  was 
that  if  white  men  went  into  that  country  and  they  reported  the  mat- 
ter they  should  be  removed  as  intruders;  that  the  deleterious  and 
hurtful  influences  of  the  white  men  should  not  be  admitted  into  their 
country  to  hurt  them.  Another  pledge  was  that  their  lands  should 
not  be' merged  into  those  of  any  other  State  or  Territory;  and  still 
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another  pledge,  which  they  prized  highly,  was  that  spirituous  liquors 
should  be  forever  excluded  and  prohibited  in  their  land  and  country. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gientlemen,  all  these  promises  have  been  broken 
and  violated  except  this  last  one,  and  now,  sirs,  they  are  looking  to 
you,  they  are  looking  to  Congress,  to  keep  this  one  pledge  faithfcUy 
to  them.  They  know  what  an  influence  it  would  have.  They  know 
what  destruction  it  would  bring  to  their  people. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  only  24,000  full  bloods.  They  are  decreas- 
ing all  the  time.  When  I  first  went  down  to  those  people  there  were 
60,000  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  scarcely  any  white  people 
and  scarcely  any  half-breeds.  Now  the  full  bloods  are  reduced  to  less 
than  half  that  number,  and  now  they  are  pleading  with  Congress  not 
to  withdraw  its  protecting  hand  from  over  them. 

Oh,  let  me  plead  with  you,  gentlemen.  If  it  were  for  the  last  time 
in  my  life,  let  me  plead  with  you  for  the  red  people.  Let  me  plead 
with  you  not  to  desert  *those  people.  They  are  a  small  people,  I 
acknowledge,  but  if  any  of  you,  sirs,  had  a  family  of  a  dozen  children 
and  one  was  a  weakly  child,  unable  to  take  care  of  itself,  you  would 
not  take  and  drive  and  cuff  that  t)ne  around  or  allow  him  to  be  cuffed 
around  at  the  will  of  his  more  powerful  brothers.  On  the  contrary, 
you  would  protect  and  care  for  him.  Even  so  these  poor  and  feeble 
and  helpless  Indians  are  looking  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  defend  and  protect  them  untu  the  time  shall  come  when  their  bodies 
shall  go  down  into  the  ground  and  their  spirits  shall  ascend  to  the 
God  that  made  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  stand  at  the  dying  bedside  of  an  individual  is  a 
sad  and  sorrowful  sight.  To  see  a  city  stricken  with  some  sort  of 
an  epidemic  by  which  hundreds  are  taken  to  the  grave  is  a  sadder 
sight.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  see  the  death  of  a  nation,  of  five 
nations,  is  the  saddest  sight  of  all.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  small  they  are,  for  they  are  nations,  and  you  have  treated  with 
them  as  nations,  and  it  is  on  the  statute  books.  The  United  States 
Government  has  treated  with  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  United 
States  Government  has  treated  with  the  Choctaw  Nation.  And  they 
are  to  die  by  j'^our  act,  by  your  treaty  that  you  have  made.  They  are 
to  die  on  the  4th  of  March  next.  On  that  day  this  country"  will 
witness  a  sight  such  as  the  world  has  scarcely  ever  seen  before — the 
death  and  burial  of  nations. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that,  knowing  the  feelings 
of  the^  full  bloods,  it  is  going  to  be  a  sad  time  with  them.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  in  the  Indian  Territory  there  will  not  be  rejoicing 
on  that  day,  and  yet  I  fear  there  will  be  rejoicing,  rejoicing,  rejoic- 
ing. What  will  it  be  with  these  full  bloods?  Back  in  their  cabins 
in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  that  Territory  they  will  sit  with  bowed 
heads,  with  tearful  eyes,  with  breaking  hearts,  that  their  nationality 
is  no  more. 

Beloved  Chairman,  you  love  your  country.  You  love  your  nation- 
ality. You  take  pride  in  it.  The  poor  Indian  loves  his  nationalit}'' 
just  as  well  as  you  love  yours,  even  if  it  is  a  smaller  one ;  and  when  lie 
18  compelled  to  say,  "  We  are  no  more  a  Cherokee  Nation,"  or-  "  no 
more  a  Choctaw  Nation,"  it  hurts  their  hearts  just  as  deeply,  hir, 
as  if  this  nation  were  to  be  blotted  out  by  some  cyclone  or  greater 
power.    Oh,  do  not  consign  them  to  the  grave,  sir,  as  drunkards. 
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Do  not  bury  them  under  the  influence  of  whisky.  Do  not  do  that, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  brethren. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  brethren  of  the  Indian  Territory  here  if  this 
thing  should  go  through  and  open  saloons  are  admitted  to  that  Ter- 
ritory they  are  sowing  the  wind  and  they  will  reap  the  whirlwind, 
because  the  scum  and  scurf  of  this  whole  country  will  go  into  that 
place  there  to  get  possession  of  these  full  bloods'  lands.  They  own 
about  4,000,000  of  acres  of  land.  These  outside  people  are  now  try- 
ing to  get  it,  and  they  are  getting  it.  If  you  admit  open  saloons 
there  saloon  keepers  from  all  over  me  world  will  go  there  to  ;^ct  these 
Indians  drunk,  and  when  dnmk  the  Indians  will  sign  any  kind  of  a 
paper.  And  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  such  of  you  as  are  lawyers,  yon 
will  have  no  easy  time,  because  the  meanest,  dirtiest,  nastiest  lawyers 
in  the  United  States  will  be  there  to  compete  with  you  in  order  to 
make  those  leases  and  sales  binding,  in  order  that  they  may  share 
in  these  rich  proceeds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  open  saloons  are  admitted  there,  then  that  Terri- 
tory, instead  of  being  a  respectable  country,  as  my  brother  Williams 
says,  will  be  almost  a  hell  on  earth.  God  bless  "you,  sirs,  and  save 
those  full  bloods ! 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  G.  JONES,  OE  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OXLA. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  might  be  some  misunderstanding 
as  regards  the  individual  interests  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  Territory.  I  wish  to  say  that  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1889, 
when  Oklahoma  was  opened  to  settlement,  the  people  came  in  there 
from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  including  every  nation- 
ality, and*^  from  the  22d  of  April,  1889,  to  the  24th  of  December  at 
midnight  following  there  was  no  law  governing  these  people,  no  con- 
stables, no  sheriffs — there  were  judges,  it  is  true,  but  no  law  except 
the  one  main  law  that  ought  to  control  every  true  American  citizen, 
and  that  was  the  moral  law.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  that  if  you  take  any  State  of 
the  Union,  or  any  part  of  any  State,  and  put  together  there  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  people  of  every  nationality,  gathered  from 
this  great  country  of  ours — throw  them  together  there — ^what  would 
happen  ? 

In  this  case  on  the  first  Sunday  churches  were  held,  and  school- 
houses  were  started,  and  now  there  is  not  a  school  district  in  Oklahoma 
but  what  contains  a  school  building,  and  in  that  building  you  will 
find  a  teacher  capable  of  teaching  school  in  your  own  State  and  chil- 
dren just  as  bright  and  intelligent  as  those  in  any  State  in  the  Union, 
and  there  is  no  place  that  I  Know  of  in  this  great  country  of  ours 
where  the  law  is  more  strictly  enforced  than  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory. 

Those  people  there  are  law-abiding  citizens,  and  we  are  capable  of 
taking  care  of  ourselves.  Otherwise  I  would  not  be  here  as  one  of 
these  citizens  asking  for  statehood  with  the  privilege  of  controlling 
our  own  affairs.  I  do  not  want  what  is  called  this  side  or  that  side 
to  be  misunderstood.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  here  asking  for  the 
I  same  thing.     The  way  to  get  at  it  is  the  only  question. 
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We  are  willing  to  let  this  matter  be  submitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  people.  All  we  are  asking  this  committee  to  do  is  to  submit  this 
matter  to  us.  We  have  to  make  the  law  and  enforce  the  law — ^we  will 
have  to  eventually — ^and  we  will  have  to  suffer  the  penalty.  Let  us 
do  that.  When  you  do  that,  in  my  judgment,  you  are  doing  what 
is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  General  Porter  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Webb.  General,  do  you  know  how  the  full-blood  Indians  in 
the  Indian  Territory  feel  al>out  statehood  ? 

General  Porter.  So  far  as  the  Creek  people — ^the  full  bloods — ^are 
concerned,  they  do  not  believe  they  are  prepared  for  statehood,  al- 
though they  will  make  an  effort  and  cooperate  with  the  other  nations 
to  formulate  a  plan,  together  with  the  white  people,  to  secure  state- 
hood. But  so  far  as  I  Know  the  people  of  my  country,  and  I  know 
them  very  well — I  was  bom  there  and  brought  up  there,  and  have 
lived  there  sixty-five  years — ^they  do  not  want  statehood  with  Okla- 
homa. They  are  willing,  that  Oklahoma  should  have  statehood,  and 
they  would  be  glad  if  the  people  of  Oklahoma  could  get  it.  In  that 
case,  they  would  consider  the  question  disposed  of,  and  they  them- 
selves could  set  alon^  without  it.    [Laughter.] 

We  know  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  them  want  to  go  with  Oklahoma.  I  do  not  say  that  they  do 
not.  It  is  natural  that  they  should.  They  are  American  citizens, 
and  they  are  naturally  anxious  to  get  into  omce.  [Laughter.]  Every 
American  is  entitled  to  get  into  office  if  he  can,  and  they  want  state- 
hood, and  incidentally  they  want  two  Senators  here,  and  they  want 
to  be  Congressmen,  something  like  you  gentlemen,  you  know 
[laughter],  and  they  feel  that  they  are  not  equal  to  you  until  they  do 
get  statehood.  Perhaps  many  of  their  commercial  interests  would  be 
promoted  by  their  getting  statehood.  It  may  be  true,  but  I  have 
svmpathy  for  the  people  of  my  own  race.  We  would  like  to  have  the 
cliiance,  and  we  thought  we  had  practically  secured  it  when  we  got 
our  people  to  agree  to  accept  statenood  and  adopt  a  constitution  with 
the  people  we  fived  with  and  have  got  acquainted  with ;  we  did  not 
think  they  would  be  as  hard  to  get  along  with  as  strangers  are. 

We  preferred  separate  statehood  because  we  wanted  our  people  to 
fake  a  part  in  government — ^a  people  who  have  had  no  encouragement 
hitherto  to  take  a  part  in  government.  All  people  should  want  to 
have  a  part  in  government.  They  should  want  to  vote.  We  should 
wish  to  crush  out  that  idea  that  the  Indians  have  no  chance  at  all; 
that  the  great  Government  of  the  United  States  violates  every  pledge 
that  it  makes  to  the  red  man. 

That  pledge  to  us  was  the  greatest  we  ever  had ;  that  is,  the  pledge 
or  assurance  that  we  should  have  a  government  of  our  own,  to  govern 
ourselves  by  our  own  laws,  and  not  to  include  us  in  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory without  our  own  consent.  We  agreed  to  lay  down  our  tribal 
and  enter  a  more  enlarged  system  of  government,  inchiding  the 
Indian  Territory,  at  the  express  solicitation  of  the  Government,  and 
on  the  understanding  with  the  Government  that  we,  the  five  united 
nations,  were  prepared  to  establish  a  government  for  ourselves.     The 
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people  who  were  among  us  at  that  time  were  not  so  large  in  propor- 
tion to  our  number  as  they  are  now,  but  they  have  joined  in  with  us. 
and  by  every  law  of  morals  that  God  ever  gave  man  we  are  entitled 
to  statehood.    That  is  not  the  (question,  though. 

Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  U> 
ask  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Murrow  the  same  question.  What  is  their  feel- 
ing as  to  statehood  ? 

Mr.  MuRROw.  They  want  separate  statehood,  emphatically.  They 
are  willing  to  have  statehood,  but  it  is  separate  statehood  that  they 
want,  just  as  General  Porter  says,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a 
share  in  their  own  government.  The  faith  of  the  full-blooded  In- 
dian in  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  gentlemen,  is  perfectly  and  pathetically  sublime.  It 
is  as  strong  to-day  with  thousands  of  these  full -blooded  Indians  as  it 
was  seventy-five  years  ago.  You  can  not  beat  it  into  their  heads  but 
what  they  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  going  to 
do  justice  by  them,  and  stand  oy  them,  and  protect  them,  and  take 
care  of  them.  Their  faith  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  say,  is  marvelous.     It  is  wonderful,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  what  is  your 
pleasure?  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  you  said  you  had  some  one  who  wanted  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Yes;  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Oklahoma  city,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

STATEMENT  OE  MB.  J.  H.  JOHNSTON,  OE  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OSXA. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  can  not  refrain  from  going  on  record  individually 
at  this  time.  Of  course,  our  interest  in  statehood  is  so  great  that 
perhaps  it  almost  mdkes  moral  cowards  of  us  in  the  matter  of  issues 
other  than  the  main  one  of  statehood.  We  are  exceedingly  anxious 
to  become  a  State,  for  various  reasons. 

One  which  I  will  touch  on  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  wish  to 
be  able  to  control  our  conditions,  so  far  as  transportation  facilities  are 
concerned,  between  points  in  the  two  Territories. 

That  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  effective  arguments  why  it 
should  be  one  instead  of  two  States.  The  traffic  moving  between 
the  Territories  could  not  be  controlled  by  local  conditions  down  there 
if  we  were  two  States.  Coal  moves  very  largely  from  the  Indian 
Territory  to  Oklahoma  Territory.  Grain  and  packing-hOuse  prod- 
ucts move  very  largely  from  Oklahoma  Territory  to  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Without  joint  statehood  these  things  would  be  outside  our 
control.  With  single  statehood,  however,  they  would  be  absolutely 
within  our  jurisdiction  and  supervision. 

I  believe  a  great  many  of  the  gentlemen  are  prohibitionists  who 
have  been  speaking  individually  on  this  prohioition  question.  I 
believe  a  great  number  of  this  delegation  of  150,  almost,  of  people 
from  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  are  prohibitionists  ip  prac- 
tice, and  a  ^eat  number  of  them  are  prohibitionists  from  principle; 
but  so  afraid  are  they  to  cloud  the  situation  or  muddy  the  water 
that  they  are  willing  to  do  almost  anything  rather  than  bring  up  an 
issue  which  would  seem  to  get  you  gentlemen  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  statehood.     I  know  that  we  have  the  right  in  this  room  of 
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remaining  absolutely  silent.  Grentlemen  who  are  prohibitionists, 
gentlemen  of  established  reputation,  may  for  that  reason  refrain 
from  speaking. 

Now,  the  thought  that  first  occurred  to  me  was  this,  that  the  way 
to  settle  this  question  is  to  submit  it  to  the  people  at  the  time  you 
submit  the  question  whether  the  constitution  should  be  ratified  or 
rejected — the  question  as  to  whether  prohibition  should  afterwards 
prevail  in  Indian  "Territory  and  Oklahoma  combined  as  one  State. 
JBut  there  is  objection  to  that*  That  could  not  happen  until  after 
these  tribal  relations  had  been  dissolved  and  the  saioons  had  been 
established. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  any  way  that  you  can  see  out  of  this 
difficulty,  of  getting  some  kind  of  a  makeshift  that  will  tide  us  over, 
so  that  this  matter  can  be  submitted  to  the  people,  then  I  say  take 
that  course,  because  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory 
and  Oklahoma  Territory,  if  the  question  is  submitted  to  them  at  the 
same  time  that  the  constitution  is  submitted  for  ratification  or  re- 
jection, will  vote  for  prohibition.  But  if  you  see  no  other  wav,  if 
there  is  nothing  to  do  except  to  put  this  in  the  enabling  act,  to  keep 
the  saloons  out  and  tide  over  that  situation,  then  individually — please 
understand  that  I  am  not  speaking,  as  to  this,  for  the  delegation,  and 
not  for  the  city  that  I  represent — then  individually,  I  say,  I  am  cer- 
tainly in  favor  of  prohibition. 

Mr.  Moon.  Mr.  Johnston,  without  expressing  my  opinion  on  the 
question  one  way  or  the  other,  I  will  ask  you  your  opinion  of  this 
question :  Suppose  the  Congress  should  include  in  the  constitution  of 
the  new  State  a  provision  that  intoxicating  liquors  shall  not  be  manu- 
factured, sold,  or  given  away  in  any  public  or  private  place  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  the 
legislature  thereof  shall  provide.  Would  that  be  satisfactory  to  vou 
gentlemen  ?  That  puts,  as  you  will  observe,  the  inhibition  in  the  first 
place  in  the  constitution,  and  then  leaves  it  to  the  people,  through 
their  representatives,  to  change  it  if  they  want  to.  You  understand, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  anyway,  that  Congress  has  not  the  power  to  put 
in  a  constitution  something  that  can  not  be  changed  afterwards,  wnen 
the  Territory  has  become  a  sovereign  State  ? 

Mr.  JoiixsTOx.  I  would  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the  whole  people. 

Mr.  Moox.  That  leaves  it  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  but  there  is  a  difference.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  in  electing  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people.     The  same  difference  exists  there 

Mr.  Moon.  If  you  were  afraid  of  organized  government  according 
to  the  methods  of  American  commonwealths,  would  it  not  be  bad 
policy  for  us  to  give  you  any  government  at  all?  You  would  be 
afraid  to  trust  it  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  anyway. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  whether  it  ever  gets  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people  or  not,  it  will  finally  get  to  the  people  themselves. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  brings  the  issue  directly  to  the  people.  I  am  not 
expressing  any  opinion  myself. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it  submitted  to  the  people  at 
the  same  time  that  the  constitution  is  submitted. 

Mr.  Moon.  But  you  see  that  would  be  an  unfair  proposition.  The 
people  would  vote  for  almost  anything  in  order  to  get  a  constitution. 
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It  ought  to  be  on  a  separate  day  or  time,  after  the  vote  on  the  consti- 
tution.   That  might  be  all  riglit. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Now,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  except  in 
reference  to  a  statement  that  was  ma(ieT)y  Mr.  Murphy,  which  does 
not  do  the  people  of  Oklahoma  full  justice.  This  delegation  of  150 
people  are  neartily  in  favor  of  the  Indian  Territory  having  equal 
representation  in  our  constitutional  convention  with  the  Territory 
of  Oklahoma,  and  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  two  political  parti^ 
having  equal  representation  of  clerks  on  the  boards  of  election.  I 
thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  May  I  now  introduce  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson  ? 

Mr.  C.  G.  Jones.  Just  a  moment.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  introduce  two  Indians,  one 
at  a  time.  One  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Hunter,  who  at  one  time  was  a  candidate 
for  governor  of  his  country.    These  are  Choctaws,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OE  ME.  THOMAS  W.  HTJNTEE,  OF  BOSWELL.  IND.  T. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  I 
have  not  thought  of  speaking  to  you ;  in  fact,  I  had  not  thought  that 
an  opportunity  would  be  given  to  me  and  a  number  of  others,  because 
we  have  had  so  many  good  speakers  on  our  side,  and  so  many  from 
the  proposed  State  of  Oklahoma  here,  that  I  did  not  think  we  would 
have  time. 

We  have  come  from  Oklahoma  in  a  unique  way.  We  have  come 
here,  Indians  and  white  people  alike,  for  one  purpose,  and  that  is  for 
the  purpose  of  statehood.  [Applause.]  We  have  come  here  to  ask 
you  for  permission  to  join.  We  want  to  consiunmate  a  grand  wed- 
cling  and  a  grand  reunion  between  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territon* 
as  It  now  stands  and  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma. 
[Applause.]  And  when  that  match  has  been  consummated  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  people  who  will  constitute  that  ^and  State  will 
have  the  finest  State  in  the  Union.  Of  course  that  is  my  individual 
opinion.     I  am  a  good  deal  sectional  and  partial  to  my  own  State, 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lt/>yd.  Yes:  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hunter.  We  have  peoi)le  who  are  the  pride  of  the  people  who 
constitute  the  United  States  Government.  You  know  it  has  long 
been  the  pride  of  the  United  States  Government  that  her  people  have 
come  from  all  over  the  world.  It  has  been  the  pride  of  the  Ajnerican 
people  that  its  population  is  cosmopolitan  in  every  respect ;  that  it 
comprises  the  very  best  blood  of  modern  Europe  and  of  all  those  old 
countries,  and  we  can  even  go  further  than  that  and  say  that  we  have 
a  cosmopolitan  country  in  the  West,  where  the  blood,  brawn,  muscle, 
and  brain  has  still  been  drawn  out  from  this  boasted  pride  of  the 
American  Government.    We  have  that,  and  I  believe  in  it. 

A  great  many  have  bex>n  interested  in  questions  that  are  going  to 
be  inserted  in  this  constitution.  I  for  one  have  tried  to  make  it  a 
study,  and  I  have  tried  to  get  at  it  in  an  honest  and  sincere  way  for 
the  good  of  my  people.  The  great  question  of  liquor  is  an  important 
question,  I  know.  1  am  an  Indian  by  blood.  I  am  a  Choctaw  Indian. 
I  speak  the  Choctaw  language  about  as  fluently  as  the  English.  I  talk 
with  my  people  about  the  wrongs  created  by  it.  I  know  its  effect«« 
upon  them,  and  as  General  Porter  stated,  they  inherit  the  taste,  and 
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they  can  not  help  it.  That  is  a  fact,  but  we  diller  as  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  getting  rid  of  it  and  stamping  it  out. 

I  say  I  di&r  from  some  of  the  good  people  who  have  been  speaking 
to  us.  I  would  like  to  follow  out  what  in  my  mind  is  the  best  policy, 
and  the  only  successful  plan  that  has  ever  been  waged  against  it,  and 
that  is  the  plan  that  the  great,  good  missionaries  who  labored  among 
us  for  years  and  years  have  advocated,  and  that  is  the  Christianizing 
of  these  people,  bringing  them  up  and  taking  the  thing  into  their 
control  and  into  their  hands.  I  believe  that  evil  can  be  successfully 
stamped  out  in  that  way,  and  I  will  say  to  them,  when  the  day  comes 
when  we  shall  wage  war  against  that  evil,  I  will  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  you,  I  will  take  the  stump,  I  will  interest  myself  in  that  par- 
ticular more  than  in  anv  other  particular,  because  I  know  that  is  the 
most  essential  thing  to  fight.  I  know  it.  Gentlemen,  if  I  exceed  my 
time,  call  my  attention  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  just  about  expired. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  just  want  to  add  a  word  about  this  Sequoyah  move- 
ment, or  single  State  movement. 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  That  will  not  prevent  us  from  finishing  this  thing, 
will  it? 

The  Chairman.  We  must  get  through  this  evening.  One  moment, 
Mr.  Hunter.     Now,  if  there  is  no  objection,  you  can  proceed. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  have  been  out  among  our  own  people,  and  talked 
their  language  to  them,  and  have  explained  the  difference  between 
separate  statehood  and  joint  statehood,  and  I  will  say  this  from  my 
observation :  If  this  matter,  when  the  matter  is  presented  to  them  in 
the  proper  light,  with  county  seats  and  every  other  sort  of  strange 
characters,  and  unnecessary  colors  left  out,  that  they  would  want 
statehood  with  Oklahoma. "  They  want  to  command  the  prestige  of 
a  great  State.  They  want  to  be  placed  side  by  side  in  the  ranks  of 
the  American  States  that  comprise  the  American  Republic;  and  we 
say  down  there  '*  If  you  will  only  give  us  the  opportunity  and  only 
make  us  a  sister  then  you  will  see  us  shine." 

Mr.  Webb.  Do  you  think  the  Indians  of  your  tribe  are  capable  of 
self-government  now? 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  do. 

Mr.  Webb.  Also  the  other  tribes? 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  can  not  say  as  to  the  other  tribes. 

Mr.  Webb.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it? 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  think  the  Choctaws  are,  and  the  Cherokees,  too. 

General  Porter.  The  Indians  are  as  capable  of  self-government 
and  of  administering  government  as  any  people  in  the  world. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  introduce  Rev.  J.  J. 
Thomson,  of  Oklahoma  city,  superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma  Anti- 
Saloon  League. 

STATEMENT  OF  EEV.  J.  J.  THOMSON,  OF  OKLAHOMA  CIT7,  OELA. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  am  here  to  represent  not  myself  alone,  as  most  of 
the  gentlemen  are  who  have  spoken,  but  I  represent  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people.  There  are  100,000  church  members  in  Oklahoma. 
These  church  organizations  are  united  in  a  great  federation,  called 
the  Oklahoma  Anti-Saloon  League.    I  speak   for  practically  the 
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whole  body.  Of  course  there  is  a  small  minority  who  do  not  agree 
with  lis  on  this  matter,  but  we  speak  for  the  organized  and  federated 
churches  in  Oklahoma,  and  in  that  capacity,  gentlemen,  I  believe  I 
have  a  responsibility  to  bear  and  a  duty  to  perform  here  before  you. 

I  am  here  delegated  by  the  authority  of  these  organizations  and 
churches  to  represent  them  in  their  request.  For  example,  these 
churches  in  their  Territorial,  and,  as  we  might  almost  by  courtesy 
say,  their  State  organizations,  annual  conferences,  and  so  forth — ^the 
Methodists  (M.  E.  and  M.  E.  South),  Baptists,  and  Congregational- 
ists,  Presbyterians,  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  United  Presbyterians, 
and  others,  have  taken  action  on  this  question  of  prohibition  for  the 
new  State.  But  rather  than  weary  you  by  reading  the  action  of  every 
one  I  will  read  you  just  one  or  two  samples,  and  Uie  first  is  the  action 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  annual  conference  of  Oklahoma : ' 

As  Oklahoma  looks  forward  to  statehood,  we  declare  ourselves  as  most  posi- 
tively in  favor  of  the  constitutional  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  Con- 
gressional action,  by  the  action  of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  by  the  vote 
of  the  people.     We  pledge  our  utmost  endeavors  to  bring  this  about. 

We  would  memoralize  Congress,  asking  that  in  providing  statehood  for 
Oklahoma  a  clause  be  inserted  in  the  statehood  bill  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  scientific  and  mechanical 
purposes. 

I  have  here  also  the  action  of  the  Baptist  convention,  which  I  might 
read.    It  is  practically  to  the  same  eflFect.    The  report  says,  in  part : 

Resolved,  First.  That  the  Oklahoma  Baptist  convention  hereby  reaffirm  its 
historic  position  as  unalterably  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic. 

Second.  That  we  favor  complete  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  for  the  new 
State,  whether  we  may  obtain  joint  statehood  or  separate  statehood. 

Third.  That  this  convention  memoralize  Congress,  asking  that  in  providing 
statehood  for  Oklahoma  a  clause  be  inserted  in  the  statehood  bill  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

Gentlemen,  all  the  Oklahoma  churches,  in  their  oiRcial  annual 
meetings  during  the  past  twelve  months  and  the  twelve  months  pre- 
ceding, at  least  twice,  and,  I  think,  some  of  them  four  different  times, 
have  passed  similar  resolutions  and  sent  up  memorials  repeatedly  to 
Congress  asking  prohibition  for  the  new  State. 

I  have  here  a  petition  addressed  to  Congress,  in  three  parts  or  sec- 
tions, which  reaas  as  follows: 

To  the  ho7wrahle  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  the  undersigned  voters,  would  respectfully  memoralize  your  honorable 
body  asking  that,  in  providing  statehood  for  Oklahoma,  you  incorporate  a 
clause  in  the  statehood  bill  forbidding  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Intoxi- 
cating drinks  in  the  entire  new  State,  as  provided  in  the  Gall inger> Stone 
amendment  to  the  statehood  bill  as  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate  February 
7,  1005. 

Last  year  this  petition  was  presented  to  the  Senate,  signed  by  20,000 
Oklahoma  j^eople.    Here  we  nave  20,000  more. 

These  petitions  are  signed  in  the  first  part  by  voters,  then  in  the 
second  part  by  women  who  are  so  ably  represented  by  our  sister,  Mrs. 
Ellis,  and  then  by  young  people,  the  boys  and  ^rls  who  will  be 
affected  by  the  action  of  Congress  on  this  great  subject.  Forty  thou- 
sand Oklahoma  citizens  plead  with  Congress — plead  with  you — to 
give  us  prohibition  statehood.  There  are  40,000  signers  to  this  peti- 
tion already  and  more  to  follow.     They  are  coming  to  me  by  hun<n^s 
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and  thousands  yet  I  suppose  I  will  have  several  more  thousand 
names  added  to  this  before  it  is  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

You  may  ask,  "Why  do  we  ask  Congress  to  settle  this  when  so 
many  of  our  friends  in  the  delegation  now  say, '  Yes,  we  are  in  favor 
of  prohibition,  but  let  us  vote  it  on  ourselves.'  " 

One  question  only,  it  appears  to  me  now,  remains  between  those 
who  have  spoken  on  the  one  side  and  those  on  the  other,  and  that  is 
whether  Congress  shall  provide  the  needed  prohibition  in  the  bill  or 
not.  We  would  say,  first,  we  are  simply  asking  that  Congress  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  past.  The  policy  hitherto 
has  been  uniformly  prohibition  for  the  Indian  country.  We  are 
simply  "  standing  pat."  We  simply  say  what  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  has  been,  and  we  ask  that  it  be  continued. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  ao  you  mean  by  the  Government's  action  in  that 
connection  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  action  of  the  Senate  in  passing  the  Gallinger- 
Stone  amendment. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  does  not  happen  to  be  the  Government. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  mean  to  say  this :  The  action  of  the  Government 
in  the  past  has  been  to  maintain  prohibition  in  that  country.  Then 
the  Senate  in  making  provision  for  statehood  provided  for  prohibition 
for  the  whole  State,  as  it  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  when 
that  country  was  all  under  prohibition.  Now,  we  ask  that  this  be 
continued. 

Mr.  Cole.  Is  not  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  organization  which  you 
represent  local  option? 

Mr.  Thomson.  No,  sir;  where  there  is  no  opportunity  for  complete 
prohibition  the  Anti-Saloon  League  stands  for  local  option ;  but  that 
is  merely  as  a  measure  or  step  in  a  general  advance.  Eventually  we 
hope  for  the  complete  exclusion  of  me  saloon  from  all  America  and 
from  the  whole  world. 

Now,  permit  me  to  say  we  are  eager  for  immediate  statehood,  and 
especially  for  the  only  kind  of  statehood  we  believe  the  Congress  is 
wflling  to  give.  We  are  not  obstructionists.  Prohibition  belongs  in 
the  bifl,  and  the  antiprohibitionist  is  the  real  obstructionist. 

But  why  are  we  not  willing  to  leave  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people  ? 
Because  the  nation  has  promised  it,  and  also  because  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  that  exist  there  we  could  not  have  a  fair  vote. 
We  know  of  the  appropriation  of  several  hundred  thousands  of  dol- 
lars by  the  brewers  of  the  nation  for  carrjring  that  election.  It  has 
b^n  suggested  by  a  member  of  our  delegation  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing that  the  question  of  prohibition  be  left  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
if  the  saloons  could  be  shut  for  six  months  before  the  election  and 
the  liquor  people's  money  shut  out.  The  only  difference  between  his 
idea  and  mine  is  as  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  protecting  the 
purity  of  the  ballot.  The  certainty  of  their  colonizing  and  corrupt- 
ing voters  makes  it  necessarv  that  Congress  decide  the  matter  for  us. 

Again,  the  character  of  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  makes  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  asking  Congressional  action.  We  have  about  90,000 
Indians,  and  most  of  these  are  blanket  Indians.  These  will  be  much 
more  easily  corrupted  by  such  influences  than  those  of  the  Indian 
Territory. 

One  other  phase  of  the  question  demands  my  attention,  namely. 
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why  we  ask  prohibition  for  the  whole  State.  Oklahoma  has  saloons, 
and  to  force  prohibition  over  that  part  of  the  State,  our  opponents 
say,  is  unjust.  Since  we  are  to  be  joined  together  in  one  State,  if 
uniform  laws  are  to  govern  the  State,  the  enabling  act  must  either 
impose  prohibition  on  Oklahoma  or  force  the  saloon  on  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. It  is  now  evident  to  every  member  of  the  committee  what  an 
injustice  it  would  be  to  force  the  saloon  on  Indian  Territory.  Jt 
would  not  be  so  wrong  to  bring  us  under  prohibition.  Many  of  our 
people  favor  it.  Some  of  these  speakers  here  to-day  say  a  majority 
are  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  petition  I  am  presenting  asks  it.  And 
while  the  men  who  have  money  invested  in  the  business  would  be 
injured  financially  they  can  not  claim  that  any  inherent  rights  have 
been  trampled  upon.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
decided,  in  the  case  of  Crowley  v.  Christensen  (137  U.  S.,  86) — 

The  right  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor,  so  far  as  such  a  right  exists,  is  not  one 
of  the  rights  growing  out  of  citiasenship  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
Inherent  right  in  a  citizen  to  sell  Intoxicating  liquor  by  retail ;  it  is  not  a  privi- 
lege of  a  citizen  of  a  State  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

We  all  recognize  the  folly  of  attempting  to  malse  a  State  half  under  prohibition 
and  the  other  half  with  saloons.  Last  winter,  while  the  first  form  of  the  Gal- 
linger  amendment  was  pending  In  the  Senate,  the  Daily  Oklahoman  one  morn- 
ing had  on  its  first  page  in  red  letters  these  strildng  words,  "Half  wet  and 
half  dry ;  what  a  mixture  we  shall  buy  when  in  the  State  we  vainly  try  to  be 
half  wet  and  half  dry." 

One  other  consideration,  gentlemen,  I  must  ask  your  indulgence 
to  present.  Those  parts  of  the  present  Territory  of  Oklahoma  where 
the  Indians  are  located  will  be  unsafe  when  he  have  statehood  unless 
we  have  real  prohibition.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Heff  case  last  spring  declares  that  the  privi- 
leges of  an  Indian  who  has  received  his  alfotment  of  land  in  a  State 
may  not  be  abridged  on  account  of  his  race  any  more  than  those  of 
any  other  citizen. 

If  the  saloon  exists  in  the  new  State,  the  Indian  may  buy  and 
drink  all  the  intoxicants  he  wants.  The  danger  to  the  Indian  is 
great,  and  the  danger  to  his  white  neighbors  is  also  great.  Our 
present  governor  of  Oklahoma  said  to  me  a  year  ago : 

Large  numbers  of  business  and  professional  men  will  favor  prohibition,  many 
of  whom  are  neither  prohibitionists  nor  teetotallers  themselves,  because  they 
recognize  that  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  themselves  and  the  safety  of  their 
white  neighbors  demand  that  when  the  Indian  comes  to  full  rights  of  citizenship 
he  shall  not  have  access  to  the  open  saloon. 

If  there  were  time  to  present  them  I  should  here  give  you  many 
examples  of  the  extreme  danger  to  the  homes  and  Stmilies  of  the 
white  neighbors  of  drunken  Indians  even  now,  when  it  is  illegal  to  sell 
to  them.  How  much  worse  will  it  be  when  their  rights  to  buy  and 
drink  are  unlimited  ? 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  conclusion  permit  me  to  ask  you 
on  behalf  of  these  petitioners,  on  behalf  of  these  churches,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  people  of  Oklahoma  to  protect  us  from  the  open 
saloon — and  at  the  same  time  protect  our  Indians  from  their  worst 
foe,  and  protect  our  homes  from  drunken  Indians  by  putting  a  clause 
in  the  enabling  act  making  prohibition  coextensive  with  the  bounds 
of  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Chairman.  Time. 
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Mr.  C.  G.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  have  the  indulgence  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  two  minutes  by  your  watch,  to  introduce  a  full-blood  In- 
dian, Ridge  Paschal. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BIBGE  PASCHAL,  OF  TAHLEQITAH,  IND.  T. 

Mr.  Paschal.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  make  a  speech  in 
two  minutes,  and  no  other  mortal  man  can.  [Laughter.]  I  will 
confine  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  subject  m  hand.  1  think  I 
am  entitled  to  five  minutes. 

I  have  listened  to  this  debate  all  day.  All  of  you  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten a  great  fact,  and  that  is  that  on  the  5th  day  of  March  next 
there  will  not  be  an  Indian  in  the  Indian  Territory.  They  will  all 
be  American  citizens — ^no  better  and  no  worse  than  any  other.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Anotner  thing,  you  can  not  put  hobbles  on  a  giant.  If  the  State 
wants  prohibition  it  will  have  it,  and  all  the  enabling  acts  this  side 
of  Christendom  won't  keep  the  State  tied  to  prohibition  if  the  State 
is  against  it.  The  Southern  States  tried  to  fight  their  way  out  of  the 
Umon,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  there  was  no  way  to 
get  them  out,  and  if  they  could  not  fight  out,  you  could  not  put  a 
State  out;  if  you  could,  justice  to  all  others  would  obliterate  Nevada 
from  the  map.  The  child  of  the  forest  presents  you  your  own  official 
report  to  show  you  that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit.  There  are 
thirty-four  hundred  drinking  places  in  Kansas  and  only  eleven  hun- 
dred in  Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  under  local  option,  has  fourteen  hun- 
dred. You  have  placed  extreme  prohibition  upon  my  people.  I  have 
seen  them  by  the  hundreds,  accompanied  by  negroes  and  whites2*go  to 
the  penitentiary  for  violating  it.  In  one  Cnristmas  week,*  in  the 
capital  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  mayor,  I  fined  18  people  for  being 
drunk,  and  in  Kansas  City  only  22,  with  open  saloons,  were  fined.  So 
help  me  God,  if  I  believed  that  prohibition  would  prohibit,  I  would 
stump  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
For  myself  I  have  not  taken  a  drink  of  whisky  in  thirty-six  years, 
and  do  not  know  what  the  taste  of  it  is  now.     [Laughter.] 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  if  you  will  go  down  and  look  at  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Territory  there  you  will  find  that  you  can  not  openly  get 
a  drink  in  the  Territory;  but  if  vou  spent  a  thousand  dollars  and 
painted  your  nose  red,  and  somebody  saw  you  on  the  street,  they 
would  ask  you  if  you  didn't  want  one.  [Laughter.]  Therefore,  I 
simply  say  to  you,  turn  us  loose.  We  will  behave  ourselves.  We 
know  how  to  behave  ourselves. 

I  will  say  now  that  I  have  mingled  with  the  whites,  and  with  every 
species  of  whites,  and  I  have  b^n  with  the  Mexican  and  with  the 
darkey,  and  in  my  opinion  the  full-blood  Indian  is  the  most  law- 
abiding  man  on  earth,  and  every  time  you  galvanize  us  we  inherit 
some  lawlessness. 

Now,  as  to  my  friend  Porter,  let  the  people  of  his  own  council 
express  the  truth.  They  said  his  people  did  not  want  to  go  with 
Oklahoma  or  Sequoyah,  and  said  General  Porter  could  not  lead  them 
to  the  separate  State  movement  and  then  deliver  them  over  to  Okla- 
homa. The  full  blood  does  not  want  a  territorial  government — 
Oklahoma  or  Sequoyah — ^but  wants  his  own  government  back,  and 
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the  Dutch  Jew  who  comes  from  London  will  give  him  his  own  gov- 
ernment back,  and  that  is  all  he  wants.     [Laughter.] 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  to  you:  We  are  cosmopolitan. 
You,  yourselves,  have  extracted  the  best  from  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  we  people  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  have 
extracted  the  best  of  you.  [Applause.]  We  are  your  equals  in  vir- 
tue, in  intelligence,  and  in  religion,  and  when  we  come  up  here  we 
have  to  teach  Washington  how  to  go  to  church.     [Laughter.] 

Just  one  thing  more :  When  a  man  tells  about  his  forefather  being 
from  Germany,  and  his  grandmother  from  the  Rhine,  and  another 
ancestor  as  having  a  fine  Italian  eye,  and  so  on,  it  is  more  so  that  way 
with  us  in  Indian  Territory  than" anywhere  else.  Therefore,  turn  us 
loose ;  do  not  put  bonds  upon  us.  You  do  not  restrain  other  States. 
Trust  us.  and  if  we  declare  for  a  license,  we  will  enforce  it.  If  we 
declare  for  prohibition,  we  will  enforce  that.  If  we  declare  for  local 
option,  we  will  enforce  that.  But  let  every  one  of  us,  Indian  or 
white,  be  able  to  say — 

Strong-limb^  and  free  I  stand,  every  Inch  a  man. 
Not  Anglo-Saxon,  but  American ! 

(Prolonged  applause.) 

Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  rise  to  make  a  speech.  If  I 
had  an  idea  of  entertaining  you,  as  my  predecessor  has  done,  it  would 
have  vanished  before  this.  It  had  been  my  purpose  to  conclude  the 
Indian  Territory  case  in  about  a  five-minute  talk,  and  I  had  intended 
to  answer  with  facts  several  reflections  that  have  been  made  on  the 
State  of  Kansas,  but  I  thought  perhaps  the  committee. might  prefer 
to  accord  to  me  the  privilege  of  printing,  in  connection  with  the 
remarks  I  made  yesterday,  what  I  would  say  in  about  five  minutes. 
If  the  committee  prefers  that,  I  would  be  glad  to  prepare  for  th^ 
stenographer  some  statements  that  I  otherwise  would  want  to  submit 
orally  now. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  permission  desired  will  be 
granted.  , 

Mr.  Klepper.  Do  I  understand  that  you  represent  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  Indian  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Klepper.  You  are  not  asking  for  absolute  prohibition  for 
Oklahoma^ 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes ;  our  petition  is  for  absolute  prohibition  for  the 
whole  State  for  twenty-one  years,  just  as  was  provided  in  the  Gal- 
linger-Stone  amendment,  as  passed  on  the  7th  of  February,  1905. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  understood  from  what  you  read  that  you  would 
let  them  sell  it  for  certain  purposes. 

Mr.  Thomson.  That  was  passed  by  one  of  the  churches,  but  the 
agreement  among  us  is  that  tnere  shall  be  an  exception  for  medicinal 
purposes.  This  church,  however,  mentions  the  three — medicinal,  me- 
chanical, and  scientific.  We  prefer  to  have  the  provision  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  the  Gallinger-Stone  amendment,  making  that  con- 
fined to  medicinal  uses  of  intoxicants. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  just  wanted  to  understand  that. 
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STJPFLEMEHTAL  STATEMENT  OF  EEV.  EDWIN  C.  DIITWIDDIE, 
LEGISLATIVE  SUPEEINTENDENT  OF  THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGTTE 
OF  AMEBICA,  ROOMS  30  AND  31.  BLISS  BTTILDING,  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C. 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I  shall  have  to 
be  brief  J  although  I  had  hoped,  had  there  been  time,  completely  to 
smnmarize  the  arguments  or  our  side.  For  the  proponents  of  the 
measure,  may  I  have  the  privilege,  in  order  to  get  a  full  statement 
before  the  gentlemen  who  are  not  here  to-day,  of  extending  my 
remarks  in  the  printed  record  ?  There  are  some  things  which  I  want 
to  say,  but  if  thus  favored  I  will  not  seek  to  trespass  upon  your  time 
to  say  all  of  them  at  this  late  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  it  will  be  so  allowed. 
.  Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee.  In  order  that  our  respective  interests  may  be  fully  appre- 
ciated, I  desire  to  say  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Sweet  represents  the 
work  of  the  churches  and  temperance  forces  in  Indian  Territory,  fed- 
erated together  for  prohibition  statehood,  and  auxiliary  to  our 
national  anti-saloon  league.  Mr.  Thomson  represents  the  same  forces 
in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.*  As  I  stated  on  Wednesday,  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  the  national  body,  which  has  auxiliaries  to-day 
in  about  forty  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  and  which  prac- 
tically represents  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  our  people. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  that  the  situation  in  Indian  Territory  and 
Oklahoma  is  unusual  and  unprecedented.  Questions  are  arising 
when  statehood  is  being  considered  for  these  Territories  which  have 
never  arisen  upon  the  admission  of  any  other  State.  These  unusual 
conditions  require  unusual  treatment,  but  I  am  quite  confident  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  in  which  we  are  specially  inter- 
ested can  be  found  without  doing  violence  to  any  of  the  cherished 
principles  which  have  been  maintained  by  either  school  of  political 
thought  in  our  country. 

Before  I  give  an  outline  of  what  I  believe  will  be  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution, permit  me  simply  to  supplement  what  Mr.  Sweet  has  said 
concerning  the  necessity  for  continuing  effective  prohibition  in 
the  Indian  country  in  some  form,  by  adverting  to  some  startling  in- 
cidents in  the  neighborhood  of  Indian  reservations  in  the  Northwest 
since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Heff  case  has  opened 
up  the  sale  of  liquor  to  what  are  called  allottee  Indians  wherever  they 
may  be,  under  the  recent  construction  of  the  act  of  January  30,  1897. 
These  clippings  are  not  from  temperance  or  religious  periodicals,  but 
are  from  the  secular  press  and  from  a  portion  of  it  which  has  not 
been  particularly  friendly  to  the  temperance  question  in  general. 

[Sioux  city  Daily  Press,  May  3,  1006.] 

TAKEI9    A    CENTURY — FEDERAL    SUPREME    COURT    HAS    REDUCED    THE    LIFE    OF    THE 

INDIAN   RACE. 

Pendar,  tfehr,.  May  2. — By  Its  decision  two  weeks  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  taken  perhaps  a  hundred  years  from  the  life  of  the 
Indian  race. 

OK  LA — 06 
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This  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  Indian  agents,  United  States  marshals, 
and  United  States  attorneys  who  have  waged  long  wars  with  the  bootleggers  of 
western  reservations  and  are  entirely  familiar  with  conditions  that  surround  the 
red  man. 

"  It  amounts  to  simply  this,"  said  a  Federal  officer  in  discussing  the  effects 
of  the  decision.  "The  Supreme  Court  has  now  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
punish  bootleggers  selling  liquor  to  reds  owning  their  own  allotments.  So»  in 
order  to  secure  a  conviction  hereafter,  we  apparently  must  prove  that  the  de- 
fendant sold  liquor  to  Indians  who  had  not  yet  received  their  allotments.  Do 
you  not  see  that  this  is  a  practical  impossibility?  Under  the  previous  circum- 
stances it  has  been  difficult  enough  to  secure  a  conviction  when  sale  of  liquor 
to  any  Indian  was  forbidden.  We  must  now  show,  apparently,  that  the  liquor 
dealer  knowingly  sold  to  an  Indian  who  had  not  received  his  allotment  This 
is  still  more  difficult,  for  the' dealer  may  honestly  enough  plead  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  the  identity  of  the  redskin,  or  had  been  told  he  had  received  his 
allotment.  And  even  If  the  dealers  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  law  to  sell 
indiscriminately  to  all  Indians,  it  will  amount  to  as  much,  when  any  Indian 
can  get  all  the  whisky  be  wants  merely  by  asking  his  tribesmen  owning  allot- 
ments to  secure  it  for  bim.  To  my  thinking,  this  means  that  the  Indians  of 
America  may  go  on  one  long  spree." 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  Indians  in  a  debauch  can  realize  the  significance  of 
this  decision.  The  Supreme  Ck>urt  in  effect  says  that  Indians  having  an  allot- 
ment are  American  citizens  and  have  the  inalienable  right  of  drinking  whisky 
if  they  want  to  do  so.  Anyone  visiting  the  town  of  Homer,  Nebr.,  for  example, 
could  on  almost  any  day  see  the  "  American  citizens  "  hauled  off  to  the  hovels 
in  the  bottom  of  wagons,  paralyzed  by  liquor.  Squaws  with  babies  on  their 
backs  can  be  seen  lolling  indiscriminately  over  the  bucks.  And  at  the  end  of 
their  journey  they  are  all  dumped  out  like  so  many  hogs,  to  lie  in  a  stupor 
until  they  recover  sufficiently  to  return  to  town  and  repeat  the  experience. 

In  villages  along  the  border  of  every  reservation  in  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska  are  saloon  keepers  who  Justify  themselves  by  declaring :  "  If  we  don't 
sell  whisky  to  the  red  devils,  some  one  else  will." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  whisky  given  Indians  is  the  vilest  of  all 
concoctions  dignified  by  that  name;  that  Indians  are  never  known  to  drink 
liquor  in  moderation,  but  gulp  it  down  whole  pints  without  stopping;  tliat  the 
Lndian  once  devoted  to  liquor  never  ceases  his  debauchery  as  long  us  he  can 
secure  drink,  going  from  one  spree  into  another  till  his  body  is  wrecked  by  the 
poisonous  drugs;  then  the  fatal  meaning  of  this  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court 
becomes  apparent. 

For  illustration:  A  record  has  been  kept  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  in 
Nebraska.  There  are  now  1,125  in  the  tribe.  Last  year  there  were  70  deaths 
and  13  births  among  its  members.  For  eighteen  years  the  numbers  of  the  tribe 
have  been  decreasing  1  per  cent  annually,  a  rate  which  would  wipe  out  the 
Winnebago  in  one  hundred  years.  This  is  without  doubt  exceptional,  for  the 
Winnebago,  thanks  to  a  corrupt  ring  of  bootleggers  and  traders  which  has 
operated  for  twenty  years  in  defiance  of  the  Federal  authorities,  are  the  most 
degraded  in  the  United  States. 

Figures  Issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  show  the  total  number 
of  Indians  in  the  United  States  to  be  185,000 ;  it  being  explained  that  there  has 
been  no  appreciable  Increase  or  decrease  in  the  whole  number,  except  that  the 
full-blooded  reds  have  been  falling  off  in  number. 

Now,  of  the  northern  Indians,  the  Winnebago,  the  Omaba  and  the  Sisseton, 
Yankton  and  Santee  Sioux,  have  received  nearly  all  their  allotments,  and  the 
Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  Sioux  will  do  likewise  as  soon  as  their  land  becomes 
sufficiently  valuable.  This  means  that  five  big  tribes,  in  these  two  States  alone, 
may  now  step  boldly  into  saloons  and  drink  their  fill  of  fire  water. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  hand  of  the  Federal  law  has  been  laid  heavily 
on  every  saloon  keeper,  and  he  has  been  informed  that  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
Indians  would  land  him  in  prison.  But  now  the  liquor  dealers  can  mock  the 
officers.  They  have  the  Indisputable  right  to  keep  the  reds  in  a  state  of  constant 
intoxication.  With  the  records  showing  that  with  all  the  protection  of  the 
Government  the  full-blooded  Indians  of  the  United  States  have  been  falling 
off,  it  is  apparent  that  the  downward  push  of  this  court  decision  will  subtract 
decades  from  the  period  during  which  the  red  men  of  America  have  been  des- 
tined to  live. 
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[ArgQB-Loader.  Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak.,  May  2, 1906.] 
F1B8T  TASTE  OF  IT. 

The  town  of  Homer,  Nebr.,  which  borders  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  is 
getting  the  first  taste  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  recent  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  declaring  it  to  be  legal  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors  to  Indians  holding  lands  in  severalty. 

A  dispatch  from  Homer  say»  that  for  the  last  week  drunken  Indians — ^men 
and  women — have  made  Homer  "  a  hell  on  earth."  The  climax  came  last  Fri- 
day, when  a  fight  started  which  lasted  all  the  afternoon  and  far  into  the  night 
The  city  marshal  was  beaten  into  insensibility,  decent  citizeni^  were  driven  off 
the  street,  people  on  the  highways  used  by  the  drunken  Indians  on  their  return 
home  had  to  run  for  their  lives,  and,  all  in  all,  it  was  a  perfect  saturnalia, 
which  no  doubt  would  greatly  have  shocked  the  gowned  and  sober  Judges 
whose  foolish  decision  made  it  possible. 

Homer  is  a  license  town,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  again.  The  question  of 
granting  licenses  will  come  up  before  the  town  board  to-day,  and  the  business 
men — usually  in  favor  of  license — have  held  a  meeting  and  reached  a  practically 
unanimous  agreement  to  go  before  the  board  to-day  and  protest  against  the 
granting  of  licenses  for  the  coming  year.  The  report  from  Homer  says  that 
"dozens  of  Indians  and  squaws"  could  be  seen  lying  about  the  streets  in  a 
drunken  stupor,  and  that  "  dozens  of  fights  and  drunken  brawls  "  resulted  from 
the  Indiscriminate  sale  of  fire  water  to  the  reds. 

So  far  no  South  Dakota  towns  have  reported  such  scenes,  but  that  they  will 
Inevitably  follow  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  no  one  doubts.  Crime 
will  be  increased,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  even  a  decent  show  of  law 
and  order  will  be  terrific,  unless  on  a  rehearing  the  Supreme  Court  shall  reverse 
itself,  or  unless  the  border  towns  adopt  the  probable  policy  of  Homer  and  go  It 
dry — a  solution  which,  under  the  circumstances,  does  not  promise  well. 

There  has  not  been  a  speaker  on  the  other  side  who  has  taken  the 
ground  that  some  adequate  provision  should  not  be  niade  to  safe- 
guard both  the  Indians  from  drink  and  the  Indian's  neighbors  from . 
the  well-recognized  consequences  of  his  drinking.  The  whole  issue, 
therefore,  turns  largely  upon  the  question  as  to  how  this  protection  is 
to  be  afforded.  Seriously,  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
in  that  country  will  gainsay  the  statement  that  to  keep  liquor  away 
from  the  Indians  generally  it  is  necessary  to  keep  liquor  out  of  the 
Indian's  country.  So  long  as  these  Territories  remain  such,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  carry  out  its  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  and  prohibit  the  introduction  and  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  in  that  country.  I  shall  not  di^ess  to  advert  to  the  lan- 
guage of  these  treaties,  nor  to  argue  the  point  that  the  opponents  of 
our  amendment  from  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  are  seriously 
in  error  when  they  contend  that  these  treaty  obligations  end  on  the  4th 
of  Marcih,  when  on  their  very  face,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  virtually 
commence  on  that  day ;  and,  further,  that  the  Indians  themselves  would 
in  all  probability  have  flatly  refused  to  execute  these  treaties  with  the 
Dawes  Commission  had  these  express  stipulations  concerning  the  pro- 
hibition of  liquor  selling  not  been  incorporated  therein,  because  all  of 
these  facts,  I  think,  have  been  fully  ana  conclusively  set  forth  in  the 
argument  by  Mr.  Sweet. 

Our  difficulty  begins  when  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  statehood  for 
the  Territorial  governments  in  that  country.  The  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic  within  a  State  is  essentially  a  police  regulation,  and  the 
Federal  Government  can  not  exercise  police  powers  m  a  State.  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
exercise  some  control  over  this  subject  in  a  State  if,  in  their  organic 
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law,  the  State  and  the  people  of  such  State  should  expressly  give  their 
consent.  On  the  other  hand  this  position  is  strongly  controverted,  and 
in  the  present  case  it  is  needless  to  argue  it,  for  the  same  objection 
which  is  urged  to  our  amendment  on  the  gi'ound  that  to  a  certain  extent 
it  takes  the  settlement  of  this  question  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  the  new  State  and  leaves  it  with  the  Federal  Government,  could  be 
successfully  invoked  against  the  proposition  for  the  exercise  of  any 
degree  of  if'ederal  jurisdiction. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  can  and  should  be  done?  I  feel 
confident  that  we  have  made  our  case  as  to  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  continue  the  prohibitory  policy  in  the  Indian 
country.  It  must  be  universally  conceded  that  tnese  obligations  can 
be  discharged  so  long  as  the  United  States  exercises  its  control  over 
these  Territories.  On  the  other  hand,  we  admit  that  Federal  juris- 
diction ceases  upon  the  admission  of  these  Territories  as  Stat^  or 
as  a  State.  But  the  people  are  clamoring  for  statehood,  and  practi- 
cally everybody  who  is  acquainted  with  the  magnificent  territory 
which  they  possess,  the  fertile  soil,  fine  climate,  enterprising  anS 
thrifty  people,  and  all  the  natural  resources  which  they  can  coast, 
must  admit  that  by  every  token  they  are  entitled  to  admission  into 
the  Union  of  the  States.  But  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  and  in  all  this  I  speak  in  my  rej^resen- 
tative  capacity,  that  they  are  entitled  to  statehood  enough  to  justify 
them  in  asking  that  solemn  obligations  of  our  Federal  Government 
shall  be  wantonly  disregarded  I  do  not  think  the  case  could  be  better 
stated  than  it  was  in  the  speeches  of  Senator  Stone  of  Missouri,  and 
Carmack  of  Tennessee,  reflecting,  as  they  do,  the  trend  of  the  polit- 
ical thought  of  the  minority  on  the  general  question  of  the  relations 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  sovereign  States.  In  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  on  Febniary  3,  1905,  in  discussing  this  question, 
feenator  Stone  said : 

I  believe  the  conditions  In  Indian  Territory,  as  well  as  In  Oklahoma,  are  such 
that  laws  of  this  character  would  be  wise,  If  not  necessary,  for  a  time  at 
least,  and  so  I  am  In  favor  of  requiring  the  new  State  to  agrree  In  Its  constitu- 
tion to  the  policy  of  prohibition.  The  forty  thousand  full-blood  Indians  in 
these  Territories  should  not  be  suddely  subjected  to  the  dangers  incident  to 
the  free  use  of  intoxicants.  If  later  on  the  people  of  the  State  desire  to  change 
their  policy  in  that  behalf,  it  can  be  done;  but  I  think  they  should  start  with 
prohibition. 

On  February  7,  continuing  the  discussion  on  the  Gallinger-Stone 
amendment,  Senator  Stone  made  use  of  the  following  language : 

I  believe  as  strongly  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  or  any  other  Senator 
in  upholding  all  the  reser\'ed  rights  of  the  States.  I  am  as  much  opposed  as 
man  to  invading  what  all  of  us  understand  to  be  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
any  man  to  invading  what  all  of  us  understand  to  be  the  rights  and  privileges  of 

I  do  not  think  It  would  encroach  upon  any  right  guaranteed  to  or  reserved  by 
the  States.  Undoubtedly  Congress  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
upon  which  a  Territory  shall  be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  Unusual 
conditions,  or  those  which  would  tend  to  Impair  the  rights  of  the  State  or  to 
undermine  our  theory  of  government  should  not  be  imposed.  But  nothing  of 
that  kind  is  Involved  in  this  amendment  The  thing  proposed  by  this  amend- 
ment is  neither  improper  nor  unusual.  The  same  fact  has  been  done  before 
by  different  States.  *  *  *  I  do  not  think  the  State  of  Missouri  should  have 
a  single  right  that  the  State  of  Oklahoma  should  not  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent 
We  are  absolutely  agreed  as  to  that  Mr.  President,  the  conditions  here  are  pe- 
culiar and  unusual.  The  emergency  is  great  for  some  protective  legislation  of 
this  kind.    What  is  the  proposition  before  us? 
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It  is  that  the  people  of  the  two  Territories  shall  incorporate  in  their  constito- 
tion  a  provision  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants  shall  be  prohibited, 
and  this  is  made  a  condition  precedent  for  the  admission  of  the  State.  Congress 
clearly  has  a  right  to  impose  that  condition.  The  thing  to  be  prohibited  should 
be  prohibited,  as  all  agree:  We  have  prohibited  j)olygamy  and  slavery  in  new 
States,  and  why  not  whisky?  Ordinarily  I  am  opposed  to  sumptuary  laws  of 
this  kind,  but  under  the  circumstances  facing  us  in  this  instance  I  believe  this 
amendment  should  carry. 

The  i)eople  are  to  vote  upon  the  proposition  to  put  this  clause  in  their  consti- 
tution. After  the  admission  of  the  State  the  people  can  change  the  constitution 
If  they  wish.  Nothing  would  stand  in  the  way  of  changing  the  constitution  in 
this  particular,  or  in  any  particular,  except  the  question  of  good  faith. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  by  Ck>ngre8sional  act  to  impose  a  police  regulation 
upon  the  people  of  the  State.  We  simply  require  the  insertion  of  this  clause 
in  the  constitution  as  a  condition  precedent  for  the  admission  of  the  State, 
and  after  the  State  is  admitted,  having  started  them  upon  this  line,  we  then 
leave  the  continuation  of  the  policy  so  established  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
They  can  continue  the  prohibition  or  end  it,  as  they  please.  We  simply  start 
the  State  on  this  road. 

Mr.  President,  some  legislation  of  this  kind  is  imperative  because  of  the 
peculiar   conditions   prevailing   in   those   Territories. 

While  the  same  amendment  was  under  discussion  on  the  day  the 
Hamilton-Beveridge  bill  was  finally  passed  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Carmack,  of  Tennessee,  used  the  following  language : 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  the  other  day,  because  I  did  not  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  rightly  extend  the  exercise  of  police  power  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  State,  while  I  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  object  sought 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  am  willing  to 
go  as  far  as  posible  to  accomplish  that  end. 

We  have'  incurred  certain  treaty  obligations  with  these  Indians  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  discharge  those 
obligations.  Whenever  the  Indians  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  a  State,  of  course  all  treaties  with  them  are  at  an  end.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  subsisting  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  its  own  citi- 
zens. But  so  long  as  that  Territory  is  kept  in  the  condition  of  a  Territory 
the  United  States,  by  the  exercise  of  its  own  police  powers,  may  discharge 
the  obligations  of  the  treaties.  It  can  not,  of  course,  surrender  its  power  to 
another  government  and  then  claim  the  right  by  reason  of  the  obligation  of 
the  treaty.  It  must  keep  itself  in  a  condition  to  perform  the  obligation  of  that 
treaty.  To  do  that  Congress  has  a  i>orfec't  right  to  say  to  the  people  of  that 
Territory,  **  We  must  prevent  the  sale  of  whisky  within  the  Territory,  and 
in  order  to  do  that  we  must  keep  j'ou  In  a  Territorial  condition,  or  If  you 
wish  statehood  lu  the  Union  you  must  give  us  assurance  that  you  will  discharge 
those  obligations. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  advert  to  a  question  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  asked  Mr.  Sweet  the  other  day,  and  which  I  think  Mr.  Sweet 
did  not  entirely  grasp  on  account  of  his  distance  from  Mr.  Lloyd; 
but  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  answering  it,  because  it  simply  shows  the 
tactical  position  which  we  were  compelled  to  take  in  the  last  Congress. 
As  I  have  said,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  this  prohibition 
be  continued  in  perpetuity.  If  we  were  to  carry  out  the  treaty  stipu- 
lations of  the  Government,  I  think  we  would  have  the  right  to  expect 
that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  would  be  exhausted  to 
continue  this  prohibition  indefinitely.  But,  if  these  Territories  are  to 
be  admitted  as  a  State,  the  best  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  require  them 
to  start  with  the  prohibitory  policy  in  harmonjr  with  these  treaties, 
and  under  practical  promises  that  it  shall  be  continued  for  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years  and  until  the  people  shall  otherwise  decree. 

Mr.  Moon.  When  do  these  obligations  end  ?  Do  you  say  on  the  4th 
of  March  ? 
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Mr.  Dfnwiddie.  No,  sir ;  on  the  contrary,  they  really  begin  then,  for 
prohibition  now  obtains  and  did  then  by  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Moon.  The  treaty  obligation  is  purely  moral. 

Mr.  DiNwn)DiE.  That  is  true  in  the  sense  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now,  in  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  can  ignore  these  treaties. 

Mr.  Moon.  If  the  best  policy  for  the  country  should  indicate  or 
demand  a  change  in  treaty  obligations,  you  would  not  for  a  moment 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  changed,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiB.  There  is  no  necessity  for  not  safeguarding  the 
Indians  in  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  their  country  as  fer  as 
the  Federal  Government  can  while  admitting  these  Territories  to 
statehood. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  am  frank  to  say,  so  far  as  I  am  personallv  concerned, 
that  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  you,  but  I  may  oe  pardoned 
for  saying  I  have  not  been  able  to  help  my  friends  very  much  along 
those  lines  because  they  are  generaly  too  radical  in  their  demands, 
although  my  sympathies  are  with  you  in  that  direction.  What 
advantages  will  you  gain  by  having  a'  clause  inserted  in  the  constitu- 
tion now  over  the  proposition  whidi  I  suggested  a  while  ago?  You 
will  recollect  that  was  this :  If  we  put  a  ^ause  in  the  constitution  to 
the  effect  that "  liquor  shall  not  be  manufactured,  sold,  or  given  away 
in  any  public  or  private  place  in  Oklahoma,  except  under  sucn 
restrictions  and  limitations  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  provide." 
Now,  do  you  get  any  advantage  in  your  proposition  over  that? 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  We  get  no  advantage  unaer  that. 

Mr.  Moon.  Why  not? 

Mr.  DiNwrooiE.  Because  the  legislature  under  the  constitution  has 
absolutely  plenary  power  over  the  subject-matter. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  get  the  suggestion  of  a  new  State  that  it  is  opposed 
to  the  liquor  traffic,  that  it  is  in  favor  of  prohibttion,  and  you  leave  to 
the  new  State  the  determination  of  that  question  afterwards  by  its 
own  people.  In  other  words,  it  preserves  the  right  of  local  self-govern- 
ment in  connection  with  this  prohibition  matter.  Nojv^,  I  believe  as 
firmly  in  prohibition  interests  as  you  do,  but  I  have  more  interest  in 
the  doctrine  of  self-government  than  in  prohibition,  and  whenever 
you  try  to  destroy  one  or  other  of  them  I  snail  always  stand  for  local 
self-government. 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  I  do  not  think  you  will  destroy  that  because  the 
people  will  pass  on  it  when  they  adopt  their  constitution. .  They  can 
accept  or  reject  the  constitution  containing  this  provision. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  would  put  in  the  constitution  now  that  it  shall 
never  be  manufactured  or  sold,  and  your  people  have  the  power  at 
any  time  to  overturn  it.  The  constitutional  convention,  as  the  State 
of  Virginia  did  on  the  suffrage  question,  could  absolutely  overturn 
your  amendment  and  make  another  law.  What  advantage  is  there  in 
your  making  this  contention  in  this  way? 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  The  other  proposition  simply  leaves  with  the  legis- 
lature this  matter  which  is  not  inserted,  and  our  contention  is  without 
such  insertion  it  is  necessarily  left  with  the  legislature  anyway.  By 
inserting  this  provision  we  hr.ve  a  statement  of  the  ConOTess  of  the 
United  States  that  the  people  of  the  Territory,  if  they  aSc  for  state- 
hood, are  required  to  take  over  certain  responsibilities  upon  them- 
selves, and  if  we  give  them  statehood  they  are  required  to  accept  our 
obligation  to  carry  out  these  treaty  contracts.     If  they  fail  to  con- 
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tinue  it  after  statehood,  that  is  their  responsibility  if  they  become  a 
sovereign  State,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  question  of  good  faith 
to  deter  them. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  can  not  make  them  keep  it. 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  I  agree  with  you,  Judge. 

Mr.  Moon.  It  occurs  to  me  this  way :  It  is  the  moral  forces  that  are 
going  to  control  there  anyhow,  and  if  you  proceed  with  prohibition 
absouitely,  without  any  power  in  the  legislature  to  regulate  the  liquor 
traffic,  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  the  result  will  be  this,  that  after 
operating  under  the  constitutional  amendment  for  a  while  your  peo- 

f>ie  will  overturn  the  constitutional  amendment  and  establish  your 
iquor  traffic,  and  go  into  greater  excesses  than  if  you  had  started  in 
the  first  place  moderately  and  had  an  inhibition  in  the  constitution. 
You  can  not  prohibit  by  law  absolutely.  You  have  to  have  a  moral 
force  behind  it. 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  We  have  done  a  good  deal  in  Tennessee,  Judge. 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  I  am  from  Tennessee,  and  with  that  experience  I 
think  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  in  the  best  condition  to-day  of  any 
State  in  the  Union  in  regard  to  that  matter,  and  it  is  simply  because 
we  have  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  people  in  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  DiNw^iDDiE.  You  exclude  saloons  by  vote  down  there? 

Mr.  Moon.  Certainly;  we  built  the  sentiment  to  do  it.  We  said 
thirty  years  *ago  that  liquor  should  not  be  sold  within  4  miles  of 
any  incorporated  institution  of  learning:  It  took  a  very  hard  firfit 
on  the  part  of  the  temperance  people  to  maintain  that  position,  but 
it  was  a  moderate  one,  and  it  was  maintained.  We  took  the  next  step 
this  way :  You  shall  not  sell  within  4  miles  of  any  schoolhouse  or 
institution  of  learning,  whether  incorporated  or  not.  There  came 
another  test,  and  the  temperance  people,  having  proceeded  with  mod- 
eration, won.  They  would  have  lost  out,  however,  if  moderation  had 
not  been  followed.  Then  we  came  to  the  towns,  and  then  to  towns  of 
5,000  people,  so  that  to-day  whisky  can  not  be  sold  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  except  in  about  seven  places — seven  cities.  If  we  had  not 
proceeded  with  moderation,  if  we  had  adopted  a  prohibition  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  that  work  would  never  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Baker.-  You  brought  that  about  by  rescinding  charters  of  your 
municipalities? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes ;  a  good  deal  was  done  in  that  way. 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  I  can  not  defend  the  proposition  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  under  obligation  to  extend  this  regime  that  we  press  for  over 
Oklahoma,  but  I  believe  the  Government  ought  to  maintain  it,  and  if 
these  Territories  are  admitted  to  statehood  the  Government  ought  to 
require  as  a  precedent  to  statehood  the  taking  over,  on  their  part,  of 
these  obligations  that  now  rest  upon  the  Government. 

Mr.  Cole.  Do  you  think  the  argument  that  applies  to  Tennessee 
win  apply  to  this  case? 

Mr.  fciNwiDDiE.  No,  sir;  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  old  States  of  the 
Union.  I  do  not  think  the  conditions  are  at  all  alike.  I  know  the 
conditions  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Here  is  Texas  on  the  south,  with 
its  saloons  excluded  in  probably  three-fourths  of  her  area ;  Arkansas 
is  about  the  same,  on  the  east;  and  on  the  north,  Kansas — a  prohibi- 
tion State — I  have  not  time  to  take  that  up.  I  have  been  out  in  the 
country,  and  I  have  relatives  all  through  it,  and  I  know  the  condi- 
tions there.     With  the  exception  of  a  few  cities,  the  prohibitory  law 
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of  Kansas  is  well  enforced.  I  know  what  the  conditions  are  in  that 
country. 

The  liquor  men  are  just  waiting  to  swoop  down  on  Indian  Terri- 
tory. I  believe  we  are  fair  to  all  interests,  and  by  our  amendment 
we  simply  hold  what  has  practically  been  dedicated  to  prohibition 
by  Federal  authority,  by  Congress,  and  the  Executive,  and  we  do  not 
disturb  conditions  generally  m  those  parts  of  the  new  State  where 
liquor  selling  is  not  prohioited  by  law  now.  This  seems  fair  all 
round. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  the  Indian? 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  Yes.  • 

Mr.  Moon.  If  we  can  just  protect  the  Indians,  you  think  it  does 
not  matter  what  becomes  of  these  Oklahoma  fellows?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DixwiDDiE.  No;  I  can  not  give  a  consistent  ar^unent  to 
defend  them,  because  I  happen  to  be  a  little  of  a  State's  rights  man 
myself,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  come  from  Ohio.  One  prop- 
osition I  believe  in  .thoroughly  is  to  allow  the  States  to  settfe  the 
question  within  themselves  in  their  own  waj.  But  here  we  have  the 
right  to  allow  the  State  to  do  this  because  it  votes  upon  the  proposi- 
tion before  it  comes  into  the  Union  of  States,  but  it  has  no  right  to 
ask  admission  as  a  State  in  the  Federal  Union  at  the  expense  of  our 
national  honor  upon  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  about  the  reservations? 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  They  are  likewise  affected.  If  we  can  safemiard 
those  points  and  make  the  laws  effective,  that  is  all  we  contend  for. 
But  if  you  want  to  throw  Oklahoma  on  us,  as  the  Senate  did  last  year, 
and  incorporate  Oklahoma  with  the  Indian  Territory,  we  will  not 
refuse  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  amendment  to  any  State  con- 
stitution before  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union? 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  No;  not  exactly  like  that,  but  there  have  been 
limitations  upon  States  seeking  admission  to  the  Union  before. 

Mr.  Moon.  As  to  the  suggestion  I  made  a  while  ago,  as  to  pro- 
hibition to  start  with,  with  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  liquor — I  don't  want  it  to  be  understood,  that  it  is  an 
original  idea  of  mine,  although  I  favor  it  very  much.  It  is  a  provi- 
sion in  the  law  of  one  of  our  Territories. 

Mr.  DiNWiDDiE.  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes.  That  was  the  judgment  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  that  question  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  But  Hawaii  is  still  a  Territory,  and  Congi-ess  is 
the  supreme  law  making  power.  We  are  proposing  now  to  take  this 
country  down  there  out  of  a  Territorial  condition  and  make  it  a  State. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  when  you  extend  your  remarks, 
will  you  present,  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  your  views 
as  to  our  authority  to  extend  prohibition  to  only  a  certain  part  of  the 
Territory  and  cite  such  instences  as  you  may  be  able  to? 

We  have  never  as  a  national  body  asked  for  prohibition  in  the 
entire  new  State  of  Oklahoma  until  after  the  Senate  voluntarily 
extended  the  scope  of  our  amendment  last  February.  We  were  grate- 
ful for  that  and  could  not  truthfully  say  that  we  did  not  Avant  it 
And  even  now  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  necessary  protection  can 
not  be  secured  without  covering  the  territory  of  the  entire  State,  I 
think  Congress  would  be  fully  justified  in  going  that  far  in  order  to 
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carry  out  its  obli^tions  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  I  have  been 
asked  bv  the  Chair  to  present  to  the  committee  what  we  would  be 
satisfied  with  as  fitting  the  present  emergency,  and  I  say  that  the 
Grallinger-Stone  amencunent,  made  applicable  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  the  Indian  reservations  in  Oklahoma,  together  with  the 
territory  in  the  propjosed  new  State  Iving  conti^ous  thereto,  with 
the  maximum  penalties  eliminated  and  a  carefufly  drawn  provision 
for  the  sale  by  agencies  for  proper  medical  and  mechanical  purposes, 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  satisfactory  provision  all  around,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  can  be  devised. 

Mr.  DiNwiDDiE.  Yes,  sir;  with  pleasure.    I  will  brief  that 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  as  soon  as  you  can  get  your  remarks  in  shape, 
we  would  like  to  have  them.  Provision  was  made  to  print  eighteen 
hundred  copies  of  these  hearings. 

^  Mr.  Johnston."  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  .one  thing  that  I  would 
like  to  have  settled.  I  am  going  back  home  to-night.  That  auestion 
is  the  capital.  I  just  ask  ifyou  can  not  leave  that  to  the  i)eople.  Do 
not  put  it  off  until  lft08,  so  that  we  can  get  it  out  of  politics. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  possibly  compromise  on  ten  years. 
That  may  be  agreed  upon  as  a  compromise.  Other  gentlemen,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  may  not  agree  with  me  upon  that.  I  tnought 
when  you  arose  that  you  were  going  to  speak  about  court  towns. 
The  idea  of  the  Chair  was  that  we  could  not  open  up  hearings  in 
reference  to  court  towns.  But  a  good  plan  would  be  lor  ^ntlemen 
interested  in  court  towns  to  submit  briefs  to  the  subcommittee,  and 
we  would  go  over  them  with  great  care.  On  final  analysis  it  will 
be  adjusted  in  cold  blood  with  a  view  to  doing  justice  to  all  the 
people  there,  without  regard  to  time. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  suggest  that  in  submitting  these  statements  with 
reference  to  court  towns,  we  limit  them  to  six  hundred  words  apiece. 
There  are  at  least  twenty  towns,  and  twenty  towns  with  six  hundred 
words  each  would  make  twelve  thousand  words. 

The  CHAiRaiAN.  You  can  not  possibly  restrain  the  enthusiasm  of 
gentlemen  in  relation  to  their  towns. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  When  can  we  read  them,  then?  Mr.  Jones  is  very 
anxious  to  have  the  privilege  of  extending  his  remarks  in  the  record 
to  a  limited  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  then,  Mr..  Jones  will  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  his  remarks.  The  Chair  would  state  that  all  those 
who  desire  to  submit  briefs  in  relation  to  court  towns  had  better 
submit  them  not  later  than  the  middle  of  next  week.  Wouldn't 
that  be  a  fair  suggestion? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Say  the  20th  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  Congress  will  adjourn  for  the  holidays  on 
the  20th  or  21st,  and  all  these  briefs  should  be  in  by  that  time. 

I  do  not  think  this  committee  has  made  a  suggestion  as  to  when  we 
shall  meet  again. 

Mr.  Lrx)YD.  I  move  that  we  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen.  All  in 
favor  of  the  motion  will  say  "  aye."  The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  com- 
mittee stands  adjourned. 

Thereupon,  at  5.46  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 
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Committee  on  the  Territories, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  C,  January  P,  1906. 
The  committee  met  this  day  at  11.10  o'clock,  Hon.  Adin  B.  Capron 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Capron.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  will  come  to  order,  and  the 
clerk  will  make  a  record  of  the  fact  that  a  quorum  is  present.     If 
there  is  no  objection,'  the  roll  call  will  be  omitted. 
Mr.  Cushman  desires  to  present  a  matter  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOH.  FEANCIS   W.  CUSHMAN,  A  EEPSESENTA- 
TIVE  FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Cushman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
there  is  pending  before  the  House  and  before  this  committee  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  myself,  being  H.  R.  4471.  It  is  a  bill  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction 01  a  railroad  and  telegraph  and  telephone  line  in  the  district 
of  Alaska.  This  bill  contemplates  the  extension  of  Federal  aid  in  the 
construction  of  this  road. 

I  do  not  intend  this  morning  to  make  any  extended  remarks  in  ref- 
erence to  the  purview  of  this  bill.  The  only  object  I  have  in  calling  it 
up  this  morning  is  to  try  and  induce  the  committee,  if  possible,  to 
set  down  a  date  certain  in  the  near  future  when  we  may  have  an  op- 
portunity for  perhaps  two  days — during  at  least  two  meetings,  and 
more  if  desired  by  the  committee — on  which  to  have  hearings  upon 
this  bill. 

Without  any  intentional  egotism,  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  before  the  House.  It  is  drawn  in  direct  line  with, 
and  largely  in  response  to,  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  annual  message,  in  which  he  suggests  the  propriety  of 
extending  Federal  aid  to  the  construction  of  a  road. 

At  the  present  time  practically  the  only  railroad  running  through 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Road.  That 
extends  for  only  about  20  miles  through  American  territory,  from 
Ska^ay  to  the  international  boundary.  It  then  passes  throuffh 
British  territory  down  to  what  is  known  as  White  Horse  Rapias, 
toward  Dawson  City,  and  then  makes  connections  with  steamboats 
that  run  through  British  territory.  The  route  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  passage  over  the  line  is  frequently  interrupted  for  long  periods 
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in  the  winter,  and  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Administration  to 
secure  what  shall  be  an  all- American  route — ^that  is,  a  route  running 
exclusively  through  American  territory. 

If  any  person  will  spread  out  before  him  a  map  of  Alaska  and  look 
at  it,  he  will  notice  on  the  great  bend  on  the  southern  side  of  Alaska 
that  in  the  center  of  that  bend  it  is  a  very  short  distance  compara- 
tively through  American  territory  to  what  is  known  as  the  lukon 
River,  which  furnishes  a  great  waterway  navigation  up  and  down 
the  district  of  Alaska.  Here  is  the  narrow  jnace  that  I  refer  to 
[indicating  on  a  map],  this  [indicating]  being  Prince  William 
Sound,  and  running  across  through  here  [indicating]  to  Eagle  City. 
There  [indicating]  is  perhaps  the  shortest  route  connecting  salt  water 
with  the  interior  navigation. 

Now,  this  other  railway  that  I  spoke  about  begins  away  down  here 
at  Skagway  [indicating],  and  runs  from  Skagway  at  this  point,  as 
I  say,  about  20  miles  to  the  international  boundary.  Then  the  road 
extends,  as  I  remember,  about  112  miles  to  White  Horse.  There  is 
the  present  end  of  that  road,  and  the  route  farther  on  down  to  Daw- 
son IS  by  water. 

Dawson  is  situated  near  the  international  boundary.  Now,  this 
proposed  road  w^ould  be  about  525  miles  in  length.  There  is  no 
Government  subsidy  proposed  by  this  bill  in  the  manner  in  which 
that  has  heretofore  been  accomplished.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  15  gentlemen  namea  in  the  bill  shall  be 
organized  into  a  body  corporate,  who  with  their  associates  and  suc- 
cessors shall  have  power  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  this 
road  from  Cordova  Bay,  on  Prince  William  Sound,  to  the  Yukon 
River  at  or  near  Eagle  City,  it  being  a  distance  of  about  525  miles, 
and  that  when  the  road  is  constructed  and  in  operation — not  before, 
mind  you,  but  after  the  road  is  constructed  and  in  operation — ^the 
United  States  Government  shall  then  guarantee  the  interest  upon  the 
bonds  of  that  road  to  the  extent  of  $30,000  a  mile,  at  4  per  cent,  and 
take  security  upon  the  road  and  the  rolling  stock  by  mortgage  bond 
or  lien. 

Now,  that  is  in  brief  the  proposition,  and  I  think  that  all  of  the 
gentlemen  here  present  who  are  familiar  with  the  legislation  that 
has  heretofore  been  enacted  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 
railroads  will  realize  that  this  is  a  proposition  much  more  moderate 
and  modest  in  its  terms  than  any  of  that  legislation.  I  may  say 
that  under  any  ordinary  circumstances  I  would  not  be  an  advocate 
of  governmental  aid  in  the  extension  of  railroads.  I  think  I  may  say 
that  if  there  is  any  one  place  in  our  domain  where  we  are  justified 
in  extending  governmental  aid  in  a  small  way  to  railroads  it  would 
be  in  the  district  of  Alaska,  and  I  think  that  any  of  the  gentlemen 
who  will  take  this  bill  and  carefully  look  it  over  will  see  that  what 
we  have  really  asked  of  the  Government  is  a  very-  small  amount  of 
aid,  and  that  aid,  when  extended,  is  in  such  form  and  hedged  about 
with  such  limitations  that  the  Government  will  be  absolutely  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  Capron.  And  finally,  Mr.  Cushman,  you  do  not  contemplate 
that  the  Government  will  te  out  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Cushman.  Not  a  cent. 

Now,  I  do  not  desire  to  take  the  matter  up  in  extenso  tiiiis  morning, 
but  I  would  be  glad  to  have  arrangements  made  for  a  hearing. 
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.(A^t  this  point  a  number  of  members  of  the  committee  entered  the 
room,  among  them  the  chairman,  Hon.  Edward  L.  Hamilton.) 

Gentlemen,  I  was  just  presenting,  in  a  preliminary  way,  my  bill, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  House,  providing  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  in  Alaska,  and  providing  also  for  a  very  small  amount 
of  governmental  aid,  in  the  hope  that  the  committee  will  feel  justified 
in  setting  down  a  certain  time  for  us  to  be  heard — within  a  reasonable 
time,  perhaps  within  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  or  within  a  week — ^when 
we  may  take  this  matter  up  and  have  a  few  hearings  and  present  tp 
the  committee  somewhat  fully  our  views  and  arguments. 

Mr.  Capron.  May  I  ask  you,  will  there  be  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  to  be  heard  other  than  yourself  ? 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  I  apprehend  five  or  six  persons,  at  least.  My  judg- 
ment about  this  matter  is  that  while  this  bill  will  not  awaken  intense 
antagonism  in  the  House  it  is  only  just  to  the  committee,  in  order  to 
fortify  ourselves  against  any  objections,  to  put  this  committee  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts;  and  in  order  to  meet  any  objections  that 
may  come  up  I  think  it  best  to  go  into  the  matter  somewhat  fully 
and  present  testimony,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  that  a  reasonably 
complete  preliminary  survey  has  been  made;  that  an  examination 
has  been  made  of  the  character  of  the  harbor  and  the  character  of  the 
mineral  and  clay  deposits  that  exist  there  have  been  determined.  The 
character  of  the  construction  and  approximate  cost  of  it  have  been 
ascertained,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  cost  of  this  road  will  practically 
be  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  a  mile.  Therefore  the  aid  which  we  are 
asking  of  the  Government  is  nothing  exorbitant. 

Mr.  HiGGixs.  Will  you  give  me  the  number  of  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  CusHMAX.  Yes,  sir;  H.  R.  4471. 

There  are  a  number  of  gentlemen 'that  we  would  like  to  have  up 
here  before  the  committee.  One  of  them  is  quite  an  eminent  engineer, 
and  during  the  past  summer  he  has  made  a  preliminary  investigation 
and  survey  over  this  road. 

Mr.  Capron.  Could  you  suggest  a  day  that  would  be  most  conven- 
ient to  yourself  as  well  as  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Cushman.  Yes ;  the  usual  meeting  days  of  this  committee  would 
be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (chairman).  Meetings  are  on  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  CusiiMAN.  I  think  it  would  meet  our  wishes  if  we  could  have 
the  first  meeting  on  this  subject  about  ten  days  from  now — on  the 
last  of  next  week,  say;  that  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  bring 
one  man  here  whom  we  desire  to  bring  from  Seattle. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  take  it  you  are  speaking  about  this  proposed 
railroad  to  Eagle  City  and  are  talking  about  having  people  here  to 
address  the  committee? 

Mr.  Cushman.  Yes,  sir.  " 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  Mr.  Cush- 
man to  notify  us  when  he  has  his  people  here?  Then  we  could  call 
a  meeting  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cushman.  That  is  certainly  very  kind. 

Mr.  Capron.  We  will  consult  with  the  chairman,  and  I  am  in- 
formed the  chairman  will  agree  to  carry  out  your  wishes  and  fix  a 
day  to  which  you  and  your  friends  can  readily  adjust  vourselves, 
And  then  the  committee  will  be  called  together  by  the  chairman. 
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Mr.  CusHMAN.  That  is  better  than  my  suggestion  by  far. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  suggest,  in  regard  to  mat  bill,  that  we  should 
have  very  complete  hearings,  and  every  member  of  this  committee 
should  be  fully  informed  as  to  what  is  desired  in  the  premises. 
This  is  somewhat  of  an  innovation,  possibly,  and  whatever  the  com- 
mittee does  in  regard  to  it,  every  member  of  the  conmiittee  should  be 
prepared  to  defend — ^that  is,  if  the  committee  takes  any  positive 
action  in  regard  to  it,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  should  have 
a  full  hearing  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  I  think  that  is  true,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I 
hoped  to  make  this  arrangement.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  go  a  little 
into  the  history  of  what  the  Government  has  done  heretofore  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  in  order  to  show  that  the  proposition  embodied  in 
this  bill  is  by  all  odds  the  most  moderate  ana  conservative  action 
that  has  ever  been  asked  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Powers.  This  is  the  bill  where  you  ask  the  Government  not 
to  guarantee  anything  until  the  road  is  completed  ? 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powers,  Not  where  you  will  build  only  a  few  miles  and  have 
the  Government  aid  it,  and  then  throw  the  claim  up  ? 

Mr.  CtTSHMAN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  scheme  commends  itself  very  much  to  my  judg- 
ment. I  understand  in  that  country  there  are  portions  where  you 
might  build  a  few  miles  very  readily  and  other  portions  where  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  build  a  road? 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Capron.  I  assume,  Mr.  Cushman,  that  the  committee  are  as 
desirous  to  have  full  and  accurate  knowledge  about  this  matter  as 
you  are  desirous  to  give  it,  and  the  committ^  will  conifirm  whatever 
arrangement  you  may  make  with  the  chairman  in  regard  to  hearings. 

Mr.  Cushman.  I  thank  you  very  much,  sir. 


Committee  on  the  Territories, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday^  January  19^  1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Edward  L.  Hamil- 
ton in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  before  us,  on  which  we  will  have  a  hear- 
ing this  morning,  is  House  bill  4471,  entitled  "A  bill  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  and  telephone  line  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Alaska." 

The  bill  is  as  follows : 

A  BILL  to  aid  in  the  constmction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  and  telephone  line  in  the  district 

of  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  hp  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  William  L.  Bull,  Grant  B.  Schley,  Win- 
throp  Smith,  William  S.  McLean,  Sabin  W.  Colton,  Junior,  W.  Frederick  Snyder, 
Irving  A.  Stearns,  William  M.  Barnum.  William  B.  Kurtz,  Charles  P.  Hunt, 
Ernest  Thalmann.  James  H.  Wilson,  Samuel  M.  Felton,  John  H.  McGraw, 
Andrew  F.  Burleigh,  and  all  such  other  persons  who  shall  or  may  be  associated 
with  them,  and  their  successors,  are  hereby  created  and  erected  Into  a  body 
corporate  and  i)o1itic  in  deed  and  in  law  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  the 
**Ala8ka  Railroad  Company,"  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession 
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and  shall  be  able  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity  within 
the  United  States  and  its  Territories,  and  to  make  and  have  a  common  seal. 
And  said  corporation  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  lay  out,  locate, 
construct,  furnish,  maintain,  and  enjoy  a  continuous  railroad,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  line  and  branches,  with  the  appurtenances,  namely:  Beginning  at  a 
point  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  at  or  near  the  head  of  Cordova  Bay,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Alaska;  thence  by  the  most  eligible  route,  as  shall  be  determined  by 
said  company,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  to  a  point  on  the  Yukon 
River  at  or  near  Eagle;  and  is  hereby  vested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges, 
and  immunities  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act  as  herein 
set  forth.  The  capital  stock  of  said  company  may  consist  of  two  hundred 
thousand  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  all  of  the  same  class  and  grade, 
or  of  such  lesser  amount  as  the  board  of  directors  of  said  company  may  by 
by-laws  determine,  which  said  stock  shall,  in  all  respects,  be  deemed  personal 
property,  and  shall  be  transferable  in  such  manner  as  the  by-laws  of  said  cor- 
poration shall  provide.  The  persons  hereinbefore  named  are  hereby  appointed 
and  constituted  the  first  directors  of  said  corporation,  to  hold  their  said  offices 
until  their  successors  are  duly  elected,  at  the  first  stockholders'  meeting,  to  be 
held  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  qualify,  of  whom  seven  shall  be  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  which  said  stockholders'  meting  shall  be  held 
within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act  The  board  of  directors  of  said 
corporation,  after  the  board  hereinbefore  constituted  as  the  first  board  of  di- 
rectors, shall  consist  of  nine  persons,  five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
and  said  board  of  directors  shall  be  invested  with  all  the  corporate  powers  of 
said  company.  The  first  meeting  of  said  first  board  of  directors  shall  be  held 
at  such  time  and  place  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as 
may  be  designated  by  a  notice  delivered  to  each  of  said  persons  hereinbefore 
named  and  signed  by  not  less  than  three  of  the  said  persons  hereinbefore  named, 
said  first  meeting  to  be  held  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  this 
act.  Said  first  board  shall  organize  by  the  choice  from  its  number  of  a  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  they  shall  require  from  said 
treasurer  such  bonds  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  and  may,  from  time  to  time, 
change  the  amount  thereof  at  their  discretion.  The  secretary  shall  be  sworn  to 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  such  oath  shall  be  entered  upon  the 
records  of  the  company,  signed  by  him,  with  the  oath  verified  thereon.  The 
president  and  secretary  of  said  board  shall  in  like  fanner  call  all  other  meet- 
ings, naming  the  time  and  place  thereof.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  first  board 
of  directors  to  open  books,  or  cause  books  to  be  opened,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  they,  or  a  quorum  of  them,  shall  determine,  within  four  months  after  the 
l>as8age  of  this  act,  to  receive  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  corpora- 
tion. So  soon  as  five  thousand  shares  shall  in  good  faith  be  subscribed  for,  the 
said  president  and  secretary  of  said  first  board  of  directors  shall  appoint  a 
time  and  place  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  said  com- 
pany and  shall  give  notice  thereof  either  personally  to  each  subscriber  by  mail- 
ing to  his  address,  as  shown  by  the  books,  or  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the 
city  of  New  York  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  the  day  of  meeting.  Such  sub- 
scribers as  shall  attend  the  meeting  so  called,  either  in  person  or  by  lawful 
proxy,  then  and  there  shall  elect  by  ballot  nine  directors  for  said  corporation, 
and  in  such  election  each  share  of  said  capital  stock  shall  entitle  the  owner 
thereof  to  one  vote.  The  president  and  secretary  of  said  first  board  of  directors, 
and  in  case  of  their  absence  or  inability  any  two  of  the  officers  of  said  board, 
shall  act  as  inspectors  of  said  election  and  shall  certify  under  their  hands  the 
names  of  the  directors  elected  at  said  meeting.  The  said  first  directors,  treas- 
urer, and  secretary  shall  then  deliver  over  to  said  directors  all  the  property, 
subscription  books,  and  other  books  in  their  possession,  and  thereupon  the  duties 
of  said  first  directors  and  the  officers  previously  appointed  by  them  shall  cease 
and  determine  forever.  Thereafter  the  stockholders  shall  constitute  said  body 
politic  and  corporate.  Annual  meetings  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation 
for  the  choice  of  officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  business  shall  be  holden  at 
such  time  and  place  and  upon  such  notice  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws. 
Sec.  2.  That  the  right  of  way  through  the  lands  of  the  United  States  in  the 
district  of  Alaska  for  a  standard-gauge  railroad,  telegraph,  and  teleptione  line 
is  hereby  granted  to  the  said  Alaska  Railroad  Ck>mpany  from  some  point  on  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  at  or  near  the  head  of  Ck)rdova  Bay,  to  be  determined  by  said 
company,  to  a  point  on  the  Yukon  River  at  or  near  Eagle,  by  the  most  eligible 
route,  the  same  to  be  built  wholly  within  American  territory,  to  the  extent  of 
one  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  its  railroad ;  also  the  right 
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to  take  from  the  lands  of  the  United  States  adjacent  to  the  lines  of  said  road 
materials,  earth,  stone,  and  timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  rail- 
road, telegraph,  and  telephone  line;  also  the  right  to  take  for  railroad  uses, 
subject  to  the  reservation  of  all  minerals  and  coal  therein,  public  lands  adja- 
cent to  said  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks, 
turn-outs,  water  stations,  and  terminals  and  other  legitimate  railroad  purposes, 
not  to  exceed  in  amount  twenty  acres  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  sta- 
tion for  each  ten  miles  of  its  road,  excepting  at  terminals  and  Junction  points, 
which  may  include  an  additional  forty  acres,  to  be  limited  on  navigable  waters 
to  eighty  rods  on  the  shore  line,  and  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional 
ground  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  be  necessary 
where  there  are  heavy  cuts  and  fills :  Provided,  That  at  the  ocescn  terminal  of 
said  road,  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  on  the  Pacific  said  terminal  lands  hereby 
granted  shall  Include  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and  shall  be  limited  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  rods  on  the  shore  line :  And  provided  further.  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  give  to  such  railroad  company,  its 
lessees,  grantees,  or  assigns,  the  ownership  or  use  of  minerals,  including  coal, 
within  the  limits  of  its  right  of  way  or  of  the  lands  hereby  granted :  Provided 
further.  That  all  mining  operations  transacted  or  undertaken  within  the  limits 
of  such  right  of  way  or  of  the  lands  hereby  granted  shall,  under  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  so  conducted 
as  not  to  injure  or  interfere  with  the  property  or  operation  of  said  railroad 
over  its  said  lands  and  right  of  way.  And  when  said  railroad  shall  connect 
with  any  navigable  stream  or  tide  water,  such  company  shall  have  power  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  such  piers,  wharves,  docks,  bunkers,  and  ter- 
minals as  may  be  necessary  and  convenient  for  connection  with  water  trans- 
portation, and  for  that  purpose  may  take,  possess,  and  use  the  shores  in  front 
of  said  terminals  and  extend  said  piers,  wharves,  docks,  bunkers,  and  termi- 
nals to  deep  water,  subject  to  the  approval  and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  That  all  charges  for  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers 
on  said  railroad  shall  be  Just,  fair,  and  reasonable,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  commerce,"  approved  February 
fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  elghtj'-seven,  and  all  other  acts  amendatory  or 
supplemental  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  company,  where  its  right  of  way,  or  where  its  tracks  upon 
such  right  of  way,  pass  through  any  canyon,  pass,  or  defile,  shall  not  prevent 
any  other  railroad  company  from  the  use  and  occupancy  of  said  canyon,  pass, 
or  defile  for  the  purposes  of  Its  railroad  or  the  crossings  of  Its  roads  at  grade, 
upon  such  terms  and  compensation  as  are  Just,  and  the  location  of  its  right  of 
way  through  any  canyon,  pass,  or  defile  shall  not  cause  the  disuse  of  any  tram- 
way, wagon  road,  or  other  public  highway  now  lociated  therein,  nor  prevent  the 
location  through  the  same  of  any  such  tramway,  wagon  road,  or  highway,  pro- 
vided the  same  shall  not  be  so  located  or  constructed  as  to  Impair  the  use  of 
such  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone.  And  where  any  change  In  ,the  loca- 
tion of  such  tramway,  wagon  road,  or  highway  is  necessary  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  such  railroad  through  any  canyon,  pass,  or  defile,  the  said  company 
shall,  before  entering  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  such  tramway,  wagon  road, 
or  highway  for  construction  purposes,  cause  the  same  to  be  reconstructed  at  its 
own  expense,  In  the  most  favorable  location  and  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  the 
original  road  or  tramway:  Provided,  That  such  expenses  shall  be  equitably 
divided  between  said  company  and  any  other  railroad  companies  that  may  now 
or  hereafter  keep  and  use  the  same  canyon,  pass,  or  defile,  and  that  where  the 
space  Is  so  limited  that  It  Is  necessarj'  for  said  railroads  to  occupy  and  use  the 
same  tracks  or  roadbed,  if  the  said  companies  can  not  agree  upon  terms  and 
compensation  for  such  use,  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  United  States 
district  court  for  Alaska  having  Jurisdiction  over  such  place.  And  nothing 
herein  shall  deprive  Congress  of  the  right  to  regulate  the  charges  for  freight 
passengers,  or  wharfage. 

Sec.  4.  That  where  said  company  shall,  In  the  construction  of  said  railroad, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  lines,  find  It  necessary  to  pass  over  private  lands  and 
])osses8ory  claims  on  lands  of  the  United  States,  in  case  It  can  not  agree  with  the 
owners  or  claimants  for  right  of  way,  it  may  condemn  the  same  in  accordance 
with  section  three  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *An  act  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  Riv«r 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  tO'the  Government  the  use  of  the  same  for 
postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,*  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty- two,"  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
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Sec.  5.  That  said  company  shall  file  with  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior,  within 
one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  a  preliminary  plat  of  Its  proposed  route, 
and  It  shall  within  one  year  thereafter  file  the  map  of  definite  location  provided 
for  in  this  act;  and  said  preliminary  plat  shall,  from  the  time  of  filing  the 
same,  have  the  effect  to  render  all  the  lands  upon  which  said  pi-elimlnary  plat 
and  route  shall  pass  subject  to  said  right  of  way. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  company  shall  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  filing  said 
preliminary  plat  of  location  of  its  road,  as  hereinbefore  prescribed,  whether 
upon  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands,  file  with  the  register  of  the  land  office  for 
the  district  where  such  land  Is  located  a  map  and  profile  of  at  least  a  twenty- 
mile  section  of  Its  road  as  definitely  fixed,  and  shall  thereafter  each  year  defi- 
nitely locate  and  file  a  map  and  profile  of  such  location  as  aforesaid,  but  not  less 
than  twenty  miles  additional  of  Its  line  of  road,  until  the  entire  road  has  been 
thus  definitely  located,  and  upon  the  approval  thereof  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  same  shall  be  noted  upon  the  records  of  said  office,  and  thereafter 
all  such  lands  over  which  such  right  of  way  shall  pass  shall  be  disposed  of 
subject  to  such  right  of  way :  Provided,  That  If  any  twenty-mile  section  of  said 
road  shall  not  be  completed  within  one  year  after  the  approval  of  said  map  of 
definite  location  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  if  the  map  of  definite  loca- 
tion shall  not  be  filed  within  one  year,  as  herein  required,  or  if  the  entire  road 
shall  not  be  completed  within  five  years  from  the  filing  of  the  said  preliminary 
plat  of  location,  the  rights  herein  granted  may  be  forfeited  as  to  any  uncom- 
pleted portion  of  said  railroad  by  Congress. 

Sec.  7.  That  said  Alaska  railroad  shall  be  constructed  in  a  substantial  and 
workmanlike  manner,  with  all  the  necessary  draws,  culverts,  bridges,  viaducts, 
crossings,  turn-outs,  stations,  and  watering  places,  and  all  other  appurtenances, 
including  furniture  and  rolling  stock,  equal  in  all  respects  to  railroads  of  the 
first  class  when  prepared  for  business,  with  rails  of  the  best  quality,  and  there 
shall  be  constructed  a  telegraph  and  telephone  line  of  the  most  substantial  and 
improved  description  to  be  operated  along  the  entire  line:  Provided,  That  the 
said  company  shall  not  charge  the  Government  higher  rates  than  they  do  indi- 
viduals for  like  transportation  and  telegraph  and  telephone  service.  And  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Alaska  Railroad  Company  to  permit  any  other  rail- 
road which  shall  be  authorized  to  be  built  In  Alaska  to  form  running  connections 
with  It  on  fair  and  e<iultable  terms. 

Sec  8.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  the  guaranty  by  the  United 
States  provided  for  In  section  nine  and  the  limit  of  time  for  completing  the 
main  line,  shall  extend  to  such  branch  lines  of  railroad  as  said  company  may 
desire  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  company  shall  have  the  power  to  borrow  money  and  secure 
the  same  by  mortgage  or  otherwise.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construc- 
tion, equipment,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  said  line  of  railroad  from  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  at  or  near  the  head  of  Cordova  Bay  to  the  Yukon  River  at  or 
near  Eagle,  in  Alaska,  the  United  States  hereby  guarantees,  when  said  line  of 
railroad  is  entirely  completed  and  in  operation,  Interest  upon  first-lien  bonds 
properly  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  upon  the  said  line  of 
railroad,  its  equipment,  franchises,  and  other  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed, 
then  owned  and  thereafter  to  be  acquired,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per 
flnnnm  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  from  the  time  said  line  of  railroad  is 
completed  and  in  operation,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  mile 
upon  a  mileage  of  not  exceeding  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.  Such  guar- 
anty shall,  upon  the  completion  of  said  line  of  railroad  from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
at  or  near  the  head  of  Cordova  Bay  to  the  Yukon  River  at  or  near  E?a^lei, 
and  when  the  same  Is  in  operation,  at  the  request  of  said  company,  to  be  in- 
dorsed upon  said  bonds  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That  no  debt,  except 
as  above  provided,  shall  be  incurred  by  any  undertaking  of  said  railroad  com- 
pany, its  successors  or  assigns,  by  which  a  lien  shall  be  created  upon  said  line 
of  railroad  or  its  equipment  prior  to  the  lien  of  the  United  States,  to  secure  the 
repayment  of  the  interest  paid  by  it  under  said  guaranty,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Congress.  All  payments  of  interest  made  by  the  United  States  under  this 
guaranty  shall  be  from  the  time  the  same  are  paid  a  lien  upon  said  line  of  rail- 
road, its  equipment,  franclilses,  and  other  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed, 
then  owned  or  thereafter  to  be  acquired,  subject  only  to  the  lien  of  the  said 
mortgage  or  deed  of  trust,  and  shall  be  a  first  lien  on  the  net  earnings  of  the 
railroad,  to  be  repaid  yearly  to  the  United  States  from  such  net  earnings ;  and 
all  sums  of  guaranteed  interest  paid  by  the  United  States  not  repaid  to  the 
United  States  from  the  net  earnings  of  the  railroad  as  aforesaid  shall  be  due 
and  payable  to  the  United  States  upon  demand ;  and  in  default  of  such  payment 
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the  collection  of  the  same  may  be  enforced  by  foreclosure  and  sale,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust :  Provided^  That  in  no  event  shall  the  total 
annual  contingent  liability  of  the  United  States,  under  the  guaranty  authorized 
by  this  section,  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  such  guaranty  shall  continue  for  the  period  of  thirty  yean 
from  the  date  when  it  is  indorsed  upon  said  bonds  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Such  bonds,  however,  as  the  company  may  issue  upon  its  branch  lines 
may  run  for  such  period  and  bear  such  rate  of  interest  as  the  company  may 
d<etermine. 

Sec.  10.  That  there  be,  and  is  hereby,  granted  to  said  Alaska  Railroad  Com- 
pany two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the  public  lands,  to  be 
selected  by  legfil  subdivisions,  nonmineral  in  character,  together  with  the  mud 
flats  in  fmnt  thereof  at  its  terminus  at  or  near  the  head  of  Cordova  Bay,  for 
which  said  company  shall  pay  to  the  receiver  of  the  United  States  land  office,  in 
the  district  where  such  land  is  situate,  upon  approval  of  its  selection  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  Said  Alaska 
Railroad  Company  shall  also  pay  the  cost  of  surveying  the  same,  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law  in  Alaska.  Said  company  shall  have  the  right  to  select  lands 
claimed  or  occupied,  provided  it  shall  obtain  from  the  claimant  or  occupant 
an  assignment  or  relinquishment  of  his  right,  if  such  lands  were  claimed  or 
occupied  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  which  assignment  or  relinquishment  in 
writing  shall  he  file^l  with  the  survey  and  selection  of  such  lands  in  the  oflSce  of 
the  register  of  said  United  States  land  oflace.  Said  company  shall  have  the 
right  to  improve  the  said  mud  flats  hereby  granted  for  purposes  of  trade,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  in  accordance  with  plans  first  prepared,  submitted 
to,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War:  Provided,  That  ample  streets  and 
ways  of  access  to  the  water  front  shall  be  reserved  to  the  public  by  said  plans 
and  improvements:  Provided  further.  That  the  public  shall  have  the  right  to 
use  all  wharfs,  docks,  slips,  and  waterways  erected  ui)on  said  shores,  in  front 
of  the  lands  granted  by  this  section,  upon  payment  of  reasonable  charges 
therefor:  And  provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall,  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  cause  a  pierhead  line  to  be  established 
along  the  water  front  at  said  terminus,  at  or  near  the  head  of  Cordova  Bay, 
beyond  which  toward  deep  water  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  extend  any  pier,  wharf, 
dock,  or  other  structure.  Said  Alaska  Railroad  Company  is  hereby  given  the 
right  to  confine  the  waters  of  Cordova  Creek  to  one  channel,  and  to  straighten 
and  deei>en  the  same. 

Sec.  11.  That  said  Alaska  railroad  and  any  and  all  branches  it  may  construct, 
or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  a  post  route  and  military  road,  subject  to  the  use 
of  the  United  States  for  postal,  military,  naval,  and  all  other  Govenmaent 
service,  and  also  subject  to  such  regulations  as  Congress  may  impose  restricting 
the  charges  for  such  Government  transportation:  Provided.  That  said  com- 
pany shall  be  exempt  from  license  or  other  tax  for  five  years  from  the  passing 
of  this  act. 

Sec  12.  That  the  directors  of  said  company  shall  make  an  annual  report  of 
their  receipts  and  exi^enditures,  verified  by  the  affidavits  of  the  president  and 
at  least  five  of  the  directors,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sec  13.  That  the  directors  chosen  by  the  stockholders  in  pursuance  of  the 
firsit  section  of  this  act  shall,  so  soon  as  may  be  after  their  election,  elect  from 
their  own  number  a  president  and  vice-president,  and  said  board  of  directors 
shall,  from  time  to  time  and  so  soon  as  may  be  after  their  election,  choose  a 
treasurer  and  secretary,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The  treasurer  and  secretary  shall  give  such  bonds  with 
such  security  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  require.  The  secretary  shall, 
before  entering  uiwn  his  duties,  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  thereof, 
and  said  oath  shall  be  made  a  matter  of  record  uix)n  the  books  of  the  corpora- 
tion. No  person  shall  be  a  director  of  said  company  unless  he  shall  be  a  stock- 
holder and  qualified  to  vote  for  directors  at  the  election  at  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

Sec  14.  That  the  president,  vice-president,  and  directors  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  the  period  indicated  in  the  by-laws  of  said  company,  not  exceeding 
three  years,  respectively,  and  until  others  are  chosen  in  their  place  and  qualify. 
In  case  it  shall  so  happen  that  an  election  of  directors  shall  not  be  made  on  any 
day  appointed  by  the  by-laws  of  said  company,  the  corporation  shall  not  for  that 
reason  l>e  deemed  to  be  dissolved,  but  such  election  may  be  held  on  any  day 
within  three  months  thereafter,  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  directors.  The 
directors,  of  whom  five,  including  the  president,  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the 
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transaction  of  bnsiness,  shall  have  full  power  to  make  and  prescribe  snch  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations  as  they  shall  deem  needful  and  proper  touching 
the  disposition  and  management  of  the  stock,  property,  estate,  and  effects  of  the 
company,  the  transfer  of  shares,  the  duties  and  conduct  of  their  officers  and 
servants  touching  the  election  and  meeting  of  the  directors,  and  all  matters 
whatsoever  which  may  appertain  to  the  concerns  of  said  company.  And  the 
said  board  of  directors  may  have  full  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  or  vacancies 
that  may  occur  from  any  cause  or  causes  from  time  to  time  in  their  said  board ; 
and  the  said  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  engineers, 
agents,  and  subordinates  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  objects  of  the  company,  and  to  do  all  acts  and  things  touching  the 
location  and  construction  of  said  road. 

Sec.  15.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  of  said  company  to  receive 
payment  in  cash,  or  in  property  at  its  cash  value,  upon  all  subscriptions  received 
of  all  subscribers  at  such  times  and  in  such  proportions  and  on  such  conditions 
as  they  shall  deem  to  be  necessary  to  completely  carry  out  the  objects  of  this 
act  Sixty  days'  previous  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  payments  required  and 
of  the  time  and  place  of  payment  by  publishing  a  notice  once  a  week  in  one 
daily  newspaper  in  the  ci^  of  New  York,  and  by  mailing  a  notice  thereof  to 
each  subscriber  from  whom  such  payment  is  due,  addressed  to  him  at  the 
address  given  upon  the  books  of  the  company.  And  in  case  any  stockholder 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay,  in  pursuance  of  such  notice,  the  stock  held  by 
such  person  may  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  com- 
pany may  bid  therefor  to  the  amount  due  it  upon  such  subscription,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  board  of  directors  may  allow  any  stockholder  to  redeem 
bis  stock  when  so  sold  on  such  terms  as  they  may  prescribe. 

Sbc.  16.  That  the  better  to  accomplish  the  object  of  this  act,  namely,  to  pro- 
mote the  public  interest  and  welfare  by  the  construction  of  said  railroad,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone,  and  keeping  the  same  in  working  order,  and  to  secure  to 
the  Government  at  all  times  the  use  and  benefits  of  the  same  for  postal,  military, 
and  other  purposes.  Congress  may  at  any  time,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  said  Alaska  Railroad  Company,  add  to,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  gentlemen  kindly  state  in  what  manner 
you  desire  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Cushman.  There  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  here  this  morn- 
ing who  have  considerable  information  about  this  bill  and  they  may 
not  be  able  to  remain  here  any  great  length  of  time,  and  I  would 
therefore  esteem  it  a  privilege  if  those  gentlemen  might  be  heard  first, 
and  if  agreeable  to  the  committee  I  would  suggest  that  we  hear  from 
Mr.  Andrew  F.  Burleigh  to  start  with. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Burleigh,  then. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  HB.  AHSBEW  F.  BUBLEIGH,  OF  HEW  TOBK. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  suppose  that  every 
gentleman  on  this  committee  is  familiar  with  Alaska  and  Alaskan 
conditions,  but  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  the  general 
conditions  existing  there  which  have  led  to  this  proposition  lor  the 
building  of  a  railroad. 

Alaska  contains  approximately  580,000  square  miles  of  territory. 
It  is  traversed  by  several  important  rivers,  the  principal  one,  of 
course,  being  the  Yukon.  The  Yukon  River  traverses  Alaska  from 
east  to  west,  in  a  general  way,  about  through  the  center.  That  river 
is  navigable  in  American  territory  for  1,500  miles.  Above  the  inter- 
national boundary  line  it  is  navigable  for  600  miles  more  in  Canadian 
territory.  The  source  of  the  Yukon  is  very  near  the  coast  in  what  is 
termed  southeastern  Alaska,  being  on  the  east  side  of  the  Coast  Range 
of  mountains.  One  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Yukon  is  the 
Tanana,  flowing  in  a  northwestern  direction  and  entering  the  Yukon 
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River  about  600  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  Xanana  is  a  considerable 
stream  and  is  navigable  for  several  hundred  miles.  It  rises  in  the 
Wrangell  Range  of  mountains  in  central  x\laska.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  Wrangell  Range  of  mountains  and  south  of  the  Xanana  Val- 
ley is  the  Copper  River,  about  300  miles  in  length.  It  also  has  its 
rise  in  the  Wrangell  Range  of  mountains  and  flows  in  a  southern 
direction,  emptying  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  its  course  it  has  cut 
a  canyon  through  the  Coast  or  Mount  St.  Elias  Range  of  mountains, 
which  average  along  that  part  of  Alaska  perhaps  6,W0  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. Xhat  IS  a  general  elevation.  Of  course  there  are  some  passes 
that  are  much  lower. 

Xhe  interior  of  this  country  is  very  rich  in  na£ural  resources.  For 
instance,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River,  to  the  east  of  that 
stream,  has  been  discovered  by  American  prospectors  the  largest  and 
finest  body  of  coal  anywhere  known  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Xhe 
United  States  Geological  Survey  have  examined  that  coal  field  now 
for  three  successive  years,  and  they  pronounce  it  superior  to  any  coal 
mine  on  the  Pacific,  either  in  Australia,  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
Canada.  Xhey  say  that  it  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best  steam 
coal  produced  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  compare  it 
favorably  with  the  Pocahontas  steam  coal  in  West  Virginia,  the 
Georges  Creek  coal  in  Maryland,  and  the  best  steam  coal  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Xhis  coal  field  has  a  trend,  generally  speaking,  from  the 
southwest  to  the  northeast.  At  the  southwest  end  of  the  field  the 
coal  is  bituminous  and  coking,  and  as  it  proceeds  to  the  northeast  it 
becomes  harder  and  of  an  anthracite  character,  and  it  is  designated  by 
the  Geological  Survey  as  semianthracite.  It  has  a  high  percentage 
of  fixed  carbon — ^something  like  84  per  cent — ^and  a  low  percentage 
of  volatile  matter  in  that  part  of  the  field.  Of  course,  in  the  south- 
western part,  where  the  coal  is  coking,  it  is  somewhat  different, 
although  verv  high  in  fixed  carbon  and  lar  superior  to  any  other  coal 
that  is  mine^  or  that  is  known  to  exist  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  on 
either  side. 

Xhat  coal  field  lies  back  from  the  coast  perhaps  25  miles.  In  front 
of  it,  to  the  east  of  the  Copper  River,  there  is  no  harbor,  because  the 
Copper  River  is  made  up  in  large  part  of  glacial  streams  that  come 
together  to  form  it,  and  there  is  a  very  large  deposit  of  alluvium  at 
its  mouth,  so  that  the  sea  for  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Copper  River  is  made  very  shallow  and  is  one  great  mud  flat. 
Xhere  is  also  no  protection  there  against  the  storms  which  sometimes 
rage  in  that  part  of  the  north  Pacific  Ocean. 

Proceeding  up  the  Copper  River  Valley  150  miles  you  come  on  the 
west  flank  of  a  region  known  as  the  Wrangell  Mountains,  Xhis  range 
of  mountains  lies  there  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  or  oval 
shape.  Xhe  central  core  of  that  range  of  mountains  is  Mount  Wran- 
gell, which  is  a  live  volcano  and  out  of  which  the  smoke  and  steam 
pour  at  the  present  time.  Xhere  is  Mount  Drum,  Mount  Sanford, 
Mount  Regal,  and  Mount  Blackburn  in  that  range.  Mount  Sanford 
is  over  16,000  feet  high. 

As  you  descend  from  this  range  of  mountains  and  get  upon  its 
flanks  you  will  find  a  singular  geologic  deposit,  you  wfll  find  there 
what  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  terms  chittystone  lime- 
stone, being  a  formation  of  massive  limestone  lying  on  tiie  flanks  of 
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those  mountains  varying  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  thickness.  Im- 
mediately under  that  limestone  is  another  massive  stone  formation, 
which  they  call  Nicoli  greenstone.  Those  two  sheets  of  stone  over- 
lying and  underlying  each  other  have  been  tilted  up  on  the  flanks  of 
tnose  mountains.  Wherever  these  streams  and  water  courses  coming 
down  from  this  range  of  mountains  and  running  into  the  Chitina 
River  and  the  Nebasna  River  and  Copper  River  cut  this  contact  the 
prospectors  and  miners  find  copper.  Some  of  it  is  what  they  call  an 
oxide  and  some  what  they  call  sulphides.  It  is  very  rich  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  richest  copper  ore  ever  found  in  the  world  in  quan- 
tity. That  condition  of  affairs  extends  all  around  this  range  of 
mountains,  and  it  is  believed  by  gentlemen  who  are  well  up  in  mming 
matters  that  when  this  country  has  been  furnished  with  proper  trans- 
portation it  will  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the  copper  market  of 
the  world. 

As  one  proceeds  on  up  the  Copper  River  here  [indicating  on  map] 
and  gets  into  the  Tanana  Valley  he  there  finds  a  valley  which  is  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  long  and  perhaps  25  to  50  miles  in  width  and  pro- 
nounced by  army  ofiicers  ana  by  officers  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, by  miners  and  by  prospectors  of  intelligence  who  have  been 
through  that  country  to  be  the  very  finest  part  of  Alaska.  Crossing 
the  Tanana  one  comes  into  what  is  known  as  the  40-mile  district. 
That  is  an  area  embracing  about  2,000  square  miles.  According  to 
the  Geological  Survey  that  region  is  almost  uniformly  rich  in  placer 
deposits  of  gold.  Probably  it  is  not  as  rich  as  some  of  the  richest 
diggings  in  the  Klondike,  but  there  is  a  uniform  distribution  of  gold 
in  all  the  gravels,  in  all  the  creeks  and  streams  and  benches  of  that 
country.  That  is  where  the  first  gold  mining  was  done  in  Alaska. 
That  40-mile  district,  of  course,  borders  on  the  Yukon.  At  Eagle,  on 
the  Yukon,  the  United  States  Government  has  a  military  post.  They 
also  have  one  farther  down  the  stream,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana, 
and  of  course  there  are  mail  routes  traversing  that  country.  There 
is  a  United  States  telegraph  which  runs  through  Valdes  over  the 
mountain  range  through  the  Tanana  country  to  the  Yukon. 

With  all  those  natural  resources  there  of  course  the  inquiry  would 
naturally  suggest  itself,  "  Why  is  it  not  developed  ?  "  Well,  the 
reason  is  simply  this:  Lack  of  adequate  transportation.  It  costs 
from  15  cents  to  35  cents  a  pound  to  transport  freight  supplies  into 
that  country.  When  this  matter  was  up  for  consideration  before 
this  committee  last  winter  a  gentleman  stated  here  that  he  was  at 
the  Tanana  Crossing,  which,  we  will  say,  is  200  miles,  approximately, 
from  the  Yukon  and  300  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  that  when  he 
was  there  flour  and  salt  and  sugar  were  all  exactly  the  same  price 
per  pound,  and  that  was  75  cents;  that  the  original  cost  cut  no 
figure  whatever;  that  the  price  was  what  the  transportation  cost — 
that  was  what  determined  the  price  entirely. 

The  men  of  Alaska  who  have  been  pioneering  in  that  country  for 
years  have  been  extremely  desirous  that  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  adequate  transportation  provided.  In  the  first  place,  they  came 
here  to  Congress  and  asked  Congress  and  the  Admmistration  to  aid 
them  in  the  matter  of  wagon  roads. 

Two  years  ago  you  appropriated  $25,000  for  a  survey  for  a  wagon 
road  from  the  Pacific  to  the  i  ukon,  and  the  Engineering  Department 
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of  the  United  States  Army  made  the  survey.  They  reported  that 
that  wa^on  road  would  cost  to  construct  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
There  will  be  further  evidence  presented  to  you,  probably  during  this 
hearing,  that  to  maintain  that  wagon  road  after  it  is  constructed 
would  take  probably  from  $300,000  to  $500,000  a  year  in  that  coun- 
try, and  after  vou  have  got  the  wagon  road  you  have  inadequate 
transportation,  because  the  distances  are  so  great  You  must  carry 
your  feed  and  forage  along  to  a  large  extent  to  supply  your  teams, 
and  in  order  to  supply  them  in  traveling  through  that  country  they 
will  have  to  haul  up  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  and  then  there  is 
nothing  left  for  anything  else.  Under  those  conditions  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Alaskan  people  rapidly  gravitated  toward  the  propo- 
sition of  a  railroad  to  open  up  their  country.  Of  course  the  men 
up  there  are  interested  in  the  opening  up  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country.  They  have  talked  that  thing  around  Washington  here 
for  years,  and  finally  they  induced  the  President  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation in  his  message  a  year  ago  last  December  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad — not  a  wagon  road, 
but  a  railroad — because  that  was  what  the  country  demanded.  And 
that  is  what  the  public  interest  demands,  that  the  Pacific  Ocean 
shall  be  connected  with  the  Yukon  River,  which,  with  its  tributaries, 
is  navigable  for  about  3,000  miles,  by  a  railroad  which  shall  be 
entirely  in  American  territory. 

After  that  recommendation  was  made,  at  the  request  and  urgent 
solicitation  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  Alaska,  I  undertook  to 
get  together  some  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon  the 
President's  recommendation  and  taking  that  matter  up,  and  vou  will 
find  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  first  section  of  this  Tt>ill.  It 
is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  for  me  to  go  individually  into  who  those 
men  are  further  than  to  say  that  they  are  bankers,  capitalists,  coal 
miners,  and  otherwise  men  of  wealth  and  importance  in  business 
affairs.  Some  of  them  live  in  New  York  City,  some  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  them  lives  in  the  State  oi  Delaware,  one  of  them 
lives  in  Illinois,  one  of  them  lives  in  Seattle,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. I  feel  confident  that  they  have  the  ability  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  carry  out  this  project  if  the  Government  sees  fit  to  invest 
them  with  the  necessary  corporate  powers  contemplated  by  this  bill. 

We  have  had  a  railroad  engineer  of  prominence  and  of  great  skill 
and  judgment  up  in  that  country  during  the  past  summer,  since  the 
matter  was  before  this  committee  last  winter.  He  has  examined  a 
route  about  which  some  doubts  were  suggested  last  winter — ^that  is, 
the  valley  of  the  Copper  River  from  the  sea  through  the  Coast  Range 
of  mountains  to  the  interior  of  the  country — and  he  has  found  it 
entirely  practicable  and,  in  fact,  the  best  route  by  far  for  getting 
into  the  interior  of  Alaska  from  the  coast.  We  get  an  average  grade 
from  the  sea  to  Copper  Center  of  about  7  or  8  feet  to  the  mile,  whereas 
by  any  other  route,  particularly  those  going  by  Valdes,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  operate  over  grades  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  and  possibly  a 
higher  per  cent,  in  order  to  get  both  in  and  out.  That  is  a  condition 
which  from  a  practical  railroad  point  of  view  has  great  weight,  espe- 
cially in  the  operation  of  a  railroad  in  that  northern  country,  where 
the  snowfall  is  heavy  on  the  mountains,  where  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  ice  formed,  which,  of  course,  during  a  period  of  about  six  months 
in  the  year,  would  be  a  great  tax  and  burden  to  the  property. 
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We  have  projected  this  line  from  the  head  of  Cordova  Bay,  a  bay 
which  has  been  surveyed  and  chartered  bv  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  which  is  a  splendidly  landlocked  harbor  about  4  miles  in 
length  bv  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  with  a 
depth  of  water  varying  from  the  shore  to  about  250  feet  at  the  en- 
trance«  Copper  River  is  approximately  coincident  with  this  black 
line  [indicatmg  black  line  which  has  been  made  on  the  map],  which 
is  the  line  of  the  railroad.  Here  is  Cordova  Bay  [indicating],  about 
30  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River,  which 
spreads  over  a  delta  60  miles  in  extent.  Cordova  Bay,  as  I  say,  is 
about  4  miles  in  len^h  by  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  with  a 
depth  of  water  varying  from  the  shore  off  to  250  feet  at  the  entrance, 
5  miles  away.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  bay  which  I  would  like  you 
to  look  at,  because  it  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  harbor  than 
any  words  of  mine. 

(Mr.  Burleigh  here  exhibited  a  photograph  of  Cordova  Bay  to  the 
committee.) 

There  is  a  valley  of  level  land  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  between 
the  mountains  on  that  side  and  the  mountains  on  this  side  [indicating 
on  map].  Here  is  the  bay,  and  from  the  shore  line  here  to  that  island 
is  about  4  miles  [indicating  on  photograph],  and,  as  I  have  said,  the 
bay  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  In  the  entrance  to  the  bay 
lies  what  is  called  Hawkins  Island,  which,  as  you  will  see  here,  runs  up 
'  to  a  mountain  point.  The  entrance  is  on  the  north  side  of  that  island, 
and,  while  the  Day  appears  to  be  landlocked  as  we  look  at  this  photo- 
graph, the  entrance  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  width,  with,  as  I  say,  an  ample  depth  of  water  and  good  an- 
chorage. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Do  you  know  how  deep  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  would  say  at  the  entrance  about  250  feet.  The 
bay  has  been  surveyed  and  charted  by  the  Coast  Survey  and  the 
soundings  are  given. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Would  that  give  harbor  facilities  for  the  coast  there? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  S^endid  harbor  facilities,   yes. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  What  did  you  say  about  the  maximum  percentage 
of  grade  on  that  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  About  8  feet  to  the  mile.  That  is  through  the 
mountains. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  The  maximum  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  When  you  get  into  the  Yukon  country  there  is 
one  divide  that  will  probably  require  a  grade  of  between  li  and 
2  per  cent  for  a  few  miles.  In  order  to  keep  in  American  terri- 
tory they  have  to  cross  the  divide  there.  We  could  avoid  that  by 
following  down  the  Fortymile  Eiver,  but  that  would  take  us  into 
Canadian  territory.  One  of  the  conditions  upon  which  this  matter 
has  proceeded  is  that  this  must  be  an  American  road,  in  American 
territory  entirely,  and  you  see  by  looking  at  this  map  that  the  Forty- 
mile  River  runs  into  the  Yukon  River  in  Canadian  territory  about 
25  miles  after  it  crosses  the  international  boundary  line.  As  you 
see,  there  is  the  boundary  line  and  there  is  the  Fortymile  River 
[indicating  on  map].  In  crossing  from  the  Tanana  we  go  into  the 
basin  of  the  Fortymile  and  follow  that  down  part  way  and  then 
follow  up  some  streams  and  cross  the  divide  and  then  go  down  to 
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Eagle  [indicating  on  map],  whereas,  if  we  could  go  into  Canada 
we  could  follow  uie  Fortymile  River  right  down  on  a  water  grade. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  You  are  going  up,  practically,  until  you  reach 
that  point? 

Mr.  BuRT^iGH.  Yes;  except  at  this  point  [indicating  on  map]  we 
cross  the  Mentasta  Pass,  which  is  a  spur  of  the  Wrangell  Mountains, 
and  that  is  2,800  feet;  but  the  approach  is  very  gradual  for  a  dis- 
tance of  300  miles,  and  so  it  practically  makes  a  very  easy  grade. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Would  there  be  any  grade  there  in  excess  of  1^ 
to  2  per  cent? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  No;  and  there  would  be  very  little  grade  equal  to 
that. 

Now,  the  President,  in  his  message,  of  course,  recommended  that 
the  Government  should  aid  in  this  enterprise.  It  will  cost  to  build 
that  railroad  about  $18,000,000. 

Mr.  Reid.  About  how  much  a  mile? 

Mr.  Burleigh;.  Well,  it  will  cost  between  $35,000  and  $40,000  a 
mile  to  build  this  road. 

Mr.  Reid.  In  your  proposition  about  the  guaranty  of  interest  on 
the  bonds  it  is  4  per  cent  on  $30,000. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes ;  on  $30,000  a  mile.  The  proposition  we  made 
was  this :  That  we  would  build  this  road,  complete  it,  and  put  it  in 
operation  before  the  Government  attached  the  guaranty  to  the  bonds. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  that  was  the  best  security  that  we  could  give  that 
we  would  do  what  we  start  out  to  do.  I^ast  winter  there  were  sev- 
eral other  railroad  projects  here  asking  aid. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Some  of  the  men  mentioned  in  the  bill  are  railroad 
men,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Felton,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Mr.  Felton  is  president  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad. 

Mr.  Cushman.  Would  vou  object  to  running  over  the  names  briefly  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  Mr.  William  L.  Bull,  of 
New  York,  is  a  banker  and  a  man  of  wealth.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Edward  Sweet  &  Co.,  and  he  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad.  He  is  interested  in  large  affairs 
and  is  connected  with  a  great  many  important  corporations  in  the 
country,  a  director  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and 
he  has  various  interests  which  represent  large  capital.  The  next 
name  is  Grant  B.  Schley.  Mr.  Scnley  is  the  senior  member  of  the 
house  of  Moore  &  Schley  in  New  York.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  large  affairs,  interested  not  only  in  railroads,  but  in  mines, 
and  in  pretty  much  everything  that  requires  large  investments  of 
capital. 

Mr.  Cushman.  Is  he  related  to  Admiral  Schley? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes ;  I  think  he  is  a  brother  of  the  admiral.  The 
next  name  is  Winthrop  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  banker  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  William  S.  McLean  is  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Mr.  Sabin  W.  Colton,  jr.,  is  the 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
W.  Frederick  Snyder  is  the  president  of  the  Northern  Trust  Company 
and  he  is  chairman  of  the  nnance  committee  of  the  Girard  National 
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liank,  which  is  one  of  the  large  banking  institutions  of  Philadelphia. 
Maj.  Irving  A.  Stearns  was  until  very  recently  president  of  the  Cox 
Brothers  Coal  Company,  in  Pennsylvania/  That  is  one  of  the 
largest  coal  operating  companies  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  they 
recently  sold  a  part  of  their  property  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
and  I  think,  perhaps,  he  has  ceased  to  be  president,  but  he  is  a  man 
of  great  wealth  ana  of  great  ability,  and  is  especially  renowned  as  a 
coal-mining  engineer  and  expert.  Mr.  William  M.  Barnum  is  a 
partner  in  -the  firm  of  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons,  New  York.  They  have 
probably  dealt  more  extensively  in  Government  securities  in  the  last 
forty  years  than  almost  any  other  house  in  the  country.  Mr.  William 
B.  Kurtz  is  a  broker  in  Philadelphia,  who  w^as  nominated  to  represent 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company.  Mr.  Shipley  is  a  man  78  or  79 
years  of  age,  and  this  month  he  has  retired  from  business.  He  is  a 
man  of  wealth  and  a  man  of  great  influence  in  financial  circles. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  Is  Mr.  Kurtz  connected  with  the  American  Secur- 
ity Company? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  He  is  a  broker  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  South  Fourth  street,  Bullitt  Building. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Hunt  is  a  Wilkes-Barre  man,  a  coal  operator,  and 
president  of  the  Parish  Coal  Company.  Mr.  Ernest  Thalmann  is 
head  of  the  German  banking  house  of  Ladenberg,  Thalmann  & 
Co.,  New  York  City,  one  of  the  largest  German  banks  in  the  country 
and  perhaps  the  largest  in  that  city.  Mr.  James  H.  Wilson  lives  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  is  a  retired  officer  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Felton  is,  as  I  said  before,  the  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Alton  Railroad  Company.  Mr.  John  H.  McGraw  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  city  of  Seattle.  He  is  a 
business  man  of  great  enterprise  and  is  a  citizen  of  great  influence  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  other  gentleman  is  myself.  I  am  a 
lawyer  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  You  are  the  poor  man  of  the  combination  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes;  I  am  the  poor  man  of  the  combination,  and 
I  have  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  have  had  something  to  do  with  railroads  your- 
self? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes;  I  was  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  names  are  there  in  this  syndicate? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Well,  there  are  15  names  in  the  bill,  and  there  is 
another  gentleman  of  great  wealth  who  has  come  into  the  syndicate 
since  the  bill  was  offered  in  Congress  at  his  own  request. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wealth  would  you  say  those  gentlemen 
represent  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  would  not  hesitate  a  minute  to  say  that  the  com- 
bination there  would  represent  and  control  $100,000,000;  not  that 
each  man  has  got  his  proportion  of  that  in  his  own  right — I  do  not 
mean  that.  Of  course  when  a  man  geti?  beyond  a  million  dollars  it  is 
hard  to  tell  what  he  is  Avorth ;  but  I  woulS  say  that  those  gentlemen 
would  easily  represent  or  control  $100,000,000,  and  I  can  say  further 
that  there  are  important  financial  interests,  both  in  this  country  and 
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abroad,  that  are  likely  to  become  interested  in  this  matter,  provided 
the  investigations  of  the  country  bear  out  the  statements  I  make  in 
regard  to  the  resources. 

Mr.  Capron.  What  are  the  stockholders'  liabilities  under  tlie 
charter? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  They  are  subject  to  the  usual  liabilities  of  stock- 
holders. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  notice  it  says  ''  in  property  at  its  cash  value."  What 
does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  suppose  that  is  in  case  they  should  want  to  buy 
any  property. 

Mr.  Reid.  And  turn  it  over  to  the  company  in  payment  of  their 
stock  subscription? 

Mr.  BuRiJJiGH.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Brick.  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  you  what  the  need 
is,  under  these  circumstances,  to  have  Government  aid  in  this  enter- 
prise, with  all  that  wealth  in  the  company  that  you  have  referred  to? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  The  need  is  this 

Mr.  Brick.  I  suppose  there  is  some,  or  you  would  not  ask  it. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  That  Alaska  is  a  long  way  from  what  we  call  home 
in  New  York,  and  there  are  very  few  people  who  understand  condi- 
tions there.  Now,  of  course  I  can  sit  down  and  talk  to  a  gentleman 
about  the  resources  of  that  countrj^,  and  he  may  have  some  doubts; 
he  may  not  doubt  my  veracity  or  my  belief  in  what  I  say,  but  he 
may  really  doubt  the  existence  of  the  things  which  I  represent,  and 
as  I  say,  it  is  a  long  way  from  home,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  people 
interested.  It  is  a  difficult  matter.  As  bearing  out  that  statement,  I 
want  to  state  this:  This  very  railroad  project^  that  has  been  referred 
to  in  a  letter  which  was  reaa  here  at  the  opening  of  this  meeting,  has 
been  struggling  along  in  one  form  or  another,  and  it  has  up  to  this 
time  passed  through  at  least  seven  different  corporate  forms. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Would  you  indicate  the  relative  location  of  the  rail- 
road you  represent  and  this  other  proposed  road  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  The  road  which  we  propose  is  outlined  in  black  on 
this  map  [indicating] .  The  road  which  they  propose  starts  from 
Valdes  ana  crosses  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains  into  the  Copper- 
River  Valley,  and  at  just  what  point  they  propose  to  get  into  the 
valley,  so  as  to  be  coincident  with  our  line,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
They  also  have — at  least  the  gentlemen  connected  with  that  road 
have — what  they  regard  as  some  important  mining  interests  in  this 
range  of  mountains,  which  I  sui)pose  is  the  primary  object  of  the 
construction  of  the  road — for  their  development  and  the  furnishing 
of  supplies  and  hauling  the  ore. 

Mr.  Cole.  Is  that  section  of  Alaska  inhabited  to  any  considerable 
extent? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  can  not  say  it  is.  People  come  in  there  in  the 
spring  and  go  out  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

Mr.  Cole.  Are  there  any  towns  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Here  is  Eagle,  on  the  Yukon,  which  has  probably 
five  or  six  hundred  people.  Along  the  line  of  this  proposed  roacl 
there  are  no  towns,  although  there  will  be  foimd  road-house  keepers 
and  men  who  have  stores  and  trading  places  and  things  of  that  kind. 
It  costs  so  much  to  get  supplies  in  there  that  it  is  a  pretty  difficult 
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thing  for  a  man  to  maintain  himself  in  the  country,  and  then  the 
gettmg  in  and  out  is  very  irregular  on  account  of  the  weather  condi- 
tions on  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  would  like  to  know  the  point  at  which  your  road 
would  unite  with  this  proposed  road  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  the  president. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Well,  I  will  say  to  the  best  of  my  understanding 
the  two  would  probably  come  together  at  Copper  Center. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  And  from  there  would  they  continue  in  about  the 
same  location? 

Mr.  BcRLEiGH.  They  would  practically  traverse  the  same  rout^ 
from  that  point,  unless  there  should  be  a  divergence  through  the 
Xebesna  by  one  of  them  on  account  of  the  copper  deposits  that  are 
known  to  exist  in  that  countrv,  and  if  the  main  line  was  not  diverged 
there  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  branch  would  be  built  there. 

Mr.  Reynou)8.  What  would  be  the  distance  from  your  road  to 
the  Yukon  if  you  passed  into  the  Canadian  territory? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  About  525  miles. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  mean  from  the  nearest  point  on  your  road  ? 

Mr.  B^:rleigh.  If  we  built  a  road  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  from  the  nearest  point  on  your  road  to  the 
Yukon  in  Caiiadian  territory. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Down  Fort jonile  Creek  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  About  50  miles.  That  will  be  leaving  our  road  at 
the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  forks  of  the  Fortvmile  River, 
and  following  it  down  it  would  be  abut  50  miles  to  the  Yukon.  That 
would  be  25  miles  in  Canadian  territory  and  about  25  miles  in  Ameri- 
can territory. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  And  would  that  affect  the  traffic  on  the  road  from 
Skagway  up  to  White  Horse,  say  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  think  it  might  affect  it  somewhat,  because  the 
terminus  of  our  road  at  Eagle  would  be  only  95  miles  from  Dawson, 
while  the  Wliite  Pass  road  from  Skagway  to  ^^^lite  Horse  is  bv  the 
river  450  miles  from  Dawson.  The  river  up  from  Eagle  to  t)aw- 
son  is  broad  and  deep  and  very  easily  navigable,  and  it  is  open  a 
longer  time  in  the  year  than  the  upper  river  or  lower  river. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Would  you  indicate  on  that  map  what  is  known  as 
the  Solomon  River  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  The  Solomon  River  road  is  in  Seward  Peninsula, 
a  thousand  miles  from  us.  I  may  state  further  for  the  information 
of  the  committee  that  there  is  a  road  projected  from  the  town  of 
Seward  to  the  Tanana  country  called  the  Alaska  Central  road. 
About  40  miles  of  that  road,  I  understand,  has  been  actually  con- 
structed. That  would  start  at  Resurrection  Bay  and  go  around  to 
the  head  of  Turnagain  Arm  and  Knik  Arm  ancl  via  the  Shushitna 
Valley  and  down  the  Cantwell  River  to  the  Tanana.  That  seems  to 
be  designed  to  reach  the  Fairbanks  district,  a  rich  placer  region  that 
produced  about  $(*>,000,000  in  gold  this  year. 

Mr.  Capron.  Will  you  indicate  where  ^he  coal  section  is? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Copper  River,  at 
this  point  [indicating  on  map].  We  get  into  the  coal  oy  a  branch  55 
miles  long,  and  I  desire  to  say  in  passing  that  we  do  not  ask  anj  Gov- 
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ernment  aid  for  the  branches;  we  expect  to  build  those,  such  as  we 
do  build,  for  business  reasons  and  where  the  resources  of  the  country 
will  make  them  pay. 

Mr.  Caprox.  One  question,  Can  you  state  in  regard  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  road  whether  or  not  the  glacial  conditions  coming  down 
the  Copper  River,  where  the  fflacial  deposits  come,  would  bv*  such  as 
to  make  it  very  diifticult  to  build  the  road? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Oh,  no.  The  obstacles  to  building  up  the  Copi)er 
River  have  been  supposed  to  lie  in  two  glaciers  about  50  miles  up 
from  the  sea,  called  the  Miles  Glacier  on  the  east  and  the  Childs 
(jlacier  on  the  west.  There  is  a  picture  taken  looking  south  down  the 
Copper  River  between  those  two  glaciers  [indicating  photoffraph]. 
This  is  the  Miles  (ilacier  and  that  is  the  Childs  Glacier  |  indicating 
on  photograph].  Those  glaciers,  from  the  nearest  ice  on  this  one  to 
the  nearest  ice  on  that  one,  are  2i  miles  by  the  river,  and  our  projected 
railroad  would  come  up  over  this  flat  land  |  indicating  on  photo- 
graph] on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  from  the  Childs  Glacier,  and 
after  passing  it  and  l)efore  it  reaches  the  Miles  (ilacier  it  woidd  cros> 
back  on  a  bridge,  and  from  that  point  would  proceed  up  the  Copi)er 
River  Valley  on  the  west  side. 

Mr.  Capron.  Why  I  ask  that  question  is  this:  In  our  hearings  at  a 
previous  session  I  remember  it  wr.s  stated  by  some  one  that  farther 
on — not  at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River,  but  farther  on — there 
were  glacial  fields  that  would  have  to  be  crossed. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes;  these  are  the  fields  referred  to  [indicating  on 
photograph  ] . 

Mr.  Caprox.  You  avoid  those  by  starting  in  at  Cordova  Bay  and 
bridging  ? 

Mr.  Bitrlekjh.  We  avoid  them  by  two  bridges  over  the  Copper 
River — one  bridge  from  the  west  to  the  east  bank  below  the  Childs 
Glacier,  and  another  bridge  from  the  east  to  the  west  bank  between 
the  two  glaciers,  they  being  2i  miles  apart,  and  the  road  crossing 
a  mile  from  either  one  of  tnem.  So  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
about  that.  Of  coui-se  last  winter  there  was  some  doubt  about  it,  be- 
cause there  were  some  gentlemen  here  who  said  it  was  impossible. 
But  I  based  my  contention  last  year  on  information  I  received  from 
Professor  Schrader,  of  the  United  States  (xeological  Survey,  who 
had  surveyed  the  river  and  mapped  it,  and  that  matter  is  now  set  a  I 
rest  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Jamison,  who  made  a  survey  of  the  river  thl^ 
summer  and  examined  it  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  this  rail- 
road. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  time,  because  there  are  some 
other  gentlemen  here  who  would  like  to  address  you,  some  Alaskan 
people,  who  know  more  about  Alaska  than  I  do,  and  if  the  committee 
would  allow  me  I  would  be  very  glad 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  turn  this  matter  over  to  some  other 
gentleman  are  you  prepared  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  your  re- 
marks at  this  point  what  might  be  called  an  analysis  of  the  bill,  be- 
ginning at  the  first  and  showing  what  each  section  proposes? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes.  This  bill  in  the  first  section  names  certain 
gentlemen  as  incorporators  and  constitutes  them  as  the  first  board  of 
directors.  That  is  section  1.  It  constitutes  them  the  first  board  of 
directors  of  this  company.     It  requires  them  to  meet  after  the  pas- 
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j^age  of  the  bill,  to  organize  by  the  election  of  a  president  and  secre- 
tary and  a  treasurer,  and  to  open  stock  books  for  subscription  to 
stock.  When  5,000  shares  of  stock  have  been  in  good  faith  sub- 
scribed they  are  required  to  call  a  stockholders'  meeting.  That  stock- 
holders' meeting  elects  nine  directors,  who  constitute  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  company  from  that  time  on.  Those  gentlemen 
organize  by  the  election  of  a  president,  treasurer,  secretary,  and 
other  officers,  and  take  from  the  treasurer  such  bond  as  may  be 
deemed  proper. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  There  is  no  provision  that  the  directors  shall  be 
stockholders? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes ;  they  must  be  stockholders. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Will  you  not  please  refer  me  to  that  section  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so.  [After  examination  of 
bill.]  Of  course  the  first  board  of  directors  are  not  stockholders. 
It  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  bill.  On  page  15,  at  line  12,  you  will 
find  the  provision  : 

No  person  shall  bt»  a  director  of  said  company  unless  he  shall  be  a  stock- 
holder and  qualified  to  vote  for  directors  at  tiie  election  at  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

Now,  section  2  grants  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Reid.  Is  there  any  limitation  upon  the  width  of  the  right  of 
way? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes;  200  feet;  100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center 
of  the  track.  In  that  respect  it  follows  the  general  right-of-way  law 
in  the  United  States  passed  by  Congress  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Reid.  In  that  same  section  I  believe  you  give  20  acres,  I  be- 
lieve it  is,  where  you  have  a  station  ?  " 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Each  10  miles. 

Mr.  Reid.  And  so  much  more  where  there  is  a  terminal  or  jimction 
point  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reid.  Who  determine^^  that,  the  manager? 

Mr.  BuRi^KJii.  We  are  limited  to  a  station  every  10  miles. 

Mr.  REro.  You  mean  that  you  have  got  to  have  one  every  10  miles, 
but  you  can  have  as  many  more  as  you  nke  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  No;  we  can  only  get  the  land  for  a  station  every 
10  miles.  If  we  have  more  we  get  no  land.  It  follows  the  general 
law  regarding  railroad  building  in  the  United  States  over  the  public 
land. 

Mr.  REm.  Does  that  law  provide  for  20  acres  in  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reid.  You  could  build  a  pretty  good  sized  town  on  20  acres. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  That  is  the  law  in  the  United  States,  and  I  fol- 
lowed that  law  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill.  I  did  not  want  to 
introduce  any  innovations. 

Section  3  provides  that  wherever  the  railroad  passes  through  any 
canyon,  pass,  or  defile  it  shall  not  prevent  any  other  railroad  company 
from  the  use  and  the  occupancy  of  said  canyon,  pass,  or  defile  for  the 
purposes  of  its  railroad  or  the  crossings  of  its  road  at  grade,  and  if  it 
IS  necessary  that  both  roads  shall  use  the  same  tracks  they  shall  have 
the  right  to  do  so,  and  if  the  railroads  can  not  agree  it  shall  be  re- 
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f erred  to  the  United  States  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  place 
and  the  court  shall  determine  what  is  fair  and  right  between  the  rail- 
road companies.  It  also  provides  that  in  case  of  any  tramway, 
wagon  road,  or  highwav  constructed  through  such  a  pass  or  canyon 
being  interfered  wath  the  ralroad  company  shall  first  reconstruct  it 
in  as  good  a  manner  as  it  then  exists  before  it  shall  have  the  right  to 
take  possession  of  the  ground. 

Section  4  provides  tor  the  condemnation  of  private  property  or 
possessory  rights  under  the  United  States  laws  in  case  the  railroad 
companj'  and  the  owners  can  not  agree  upon  the  right  of  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  encounter  very  much  difficulty  in 
that  respect,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  nuRLEiGH.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  in 
Alaska  that  would  not,  if  he  had  to,  give  half  of  all  he  has  in  order 
to  get  a  railroad  there ;  but,  like  every  other  good  American  citizen, 
whei)  he  finds  out  that  the  railroad  is  coming  there  he  will  want  all 
he  can  get. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  very  thickly  settled  there? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  No;  very  sparsely  settled;  but  I  believe  ten  yeai's 
after  this  railroad  is  built  there  will  be  250,000  people  in  that  coun- 
try. The  country  has  agricultural  possibilities,  which  have  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Agricultural  Department  through  its  experi- 
mental stations.  There  is  more  tillable  and  arable  land  in  Alaska 
than  in  Norway.  It  has  a  more  favorable  climate.  It  is  capable 
of  producing  a  great  many  agricultural  products,  and  with  mining 
camps  a  market  for  those  things  will  be  made  up  there  and  then  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  country  will  not  develop  and  receive  a  great 
settlement  of  people.  Of  course  that  may  be  a  matter  of  slow 
growth — it  naturally  would  be — but  since  the  exploitation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  great  xVmerican  desert,  which  used  to  be  on  the  maps 
in  the  geographies  when  I  went  to  school,  which  the  construction  of 
railroads  has  converted  into  populous  and  wealthy  States,  west  of  the 
Missouri  Eiver  in  the  Unitea  States  proper,  I  do  not  think  any  man 
can  safely  put  any  limitation  on  the  possibilities  of  Alaska. 

Of  course  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  among  i^eople  who  have 
never  been  there  that  Alaska  is  to  a  large  extent  icebound  and  snow- 
bound, and  that  its  chief  products  are  furs  and  fish  and  some  gold^ 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  a  delightful  summer  climate  up 
there.     The  days  are  rather  long,  because  it  is  far  north. 

The  Chairman.  Some  mosquitoes? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Oh,  yes.  They  have  the  largest  mosquitoes  and  the 
largest  beai^s  in  the  world,  and  the  largest  moose.  And  so  Alaska  is 
somewhat  remarkable  in  its  productions.  But  I  never  heard  of  any 
of  these  yellow-fever  fellows  oeing  in  that  country. 

Section  4  refers  to  the  section  providing  for  condemnation  in  the 
Union  and  Northern  Pacific  charters  granted  by  Congress  in  18G2 
and  1804,  so  that  it  is  no  departure  from  the  precedents  established. 

Section  5  provides  that  within  a  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
the  company  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  a  preliminary 
plat  for  route,  showing  where  they  propose  to  build,  ana  that  after 
the  filing  and  approval  of  that  plat  then  any  lands  that  are  taken  up 
or  entered  by  private  individuals  ?hall  be  subject  to  the  right  of  way 
when  it  is  definitely  located. 
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Section  6  provides  that  within  another  year  the  company  shall  file 
a  plat  of  the  definite  location  of  at  least  a  20-mile  section  of  its  road, 
and  that  thereafter  it  shall  file  a  definite  plat  of  at  least  20  miles  of  its 
road  every  year,  and  build  at  least  20  miles,  and  that  the  whole  line 
shall  be  completed  and  within  operation  within  five  years  from  the 
passage  of  the  act. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  railroad  shall  be  constructed  in  a  good, 
substantial,  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  shall  have  necessary  draws, 
culverts,  bridges,  viaducts,  crossings,  turn-outs,  stations,  and  water- 
ing places,  and  everything  of  that  kind ;  in  other  words,  that  it  will 
be  a  first-class  railroad. 

Mr.  Reid.  It  says  "  equal  in  all  respects  to  railroads  of  the  first 
class." 

Mr.  Burleigh.  It  might  be  supposed  that  up  in  that  country  we 
might  build  a  ramshackle  railroad,  with  the  poorest  kind  of  equip- 
ment, letting  the  people  ride  in  cattle  cars,  perhaps;  but  that  will  not 
be  the  case,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  people  who  are  living  in 
Alaska  are  a  hard-working  and  industrious  people;  they  have  dug 
their  money  out  of  the  earth,  and  they  like  to  have  the  best  there  is, 
and  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Capron.  May  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  there  is  generally  a 
provision  in  the  incorporation  of  land-grant  railroads  to  the  enect 
that  Government  transportation  will  be  furnished  at  special  rates? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  No;  it  is  just  the  same  for  the  Government  as  for 
anybody  else.  It  is  in  the  first  instance  left  to  the  company  to  pre- 
scribe the  ratas.  We  are  made  by  the  bill  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  such  other  commission  as  Congress  estab- 
lishes to  overlook  those  things,  and  we  are  also  subject  to  the  regula- 
tion of  Congress  direct,  and  we  are  also  limited  by  this  act  itself  to 
not  charge  the  Government  any  more  than  we  do  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Capron.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  land-grant  railroads  of 
the  A^^est  give  the  Government  a  rate  lower  than  the  rates  to  other 
people  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  There  is  no  such  provision  in  this.  We  are  sub- 
ject to  the  provision  that  we  shall  not  cliarge  the  Government  any 
more  than  we  charge  other  people  for  the  same  service,  and  we  are 
subject  to  the  regulation  of  Congress,  and  we  are  also  subject  to  con- 
trol by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  we  also  have  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Capron.  In  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific  or  the  roads  you 
have  been  connected  with,  did  they  not  give  the  Government  a  rate 
lower  than  that  given  to  others  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  think  not,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  had  some  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  I  know  they  charge  the  same 
rates  to  the  Government  as  to  Jinybody  else.  There  was  no  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  Capron.  I  had  an  idea  that  Government  transportation  was 
generally  lower.  I  know  I  have  been  on  another  committee  where 
we  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  transportation  of  goods  for  the 
Government,  and  that  the  Government  pays  to  the  railroad  a  less 
rate;  at  least  the  Quartermaster-General  directs  the  troops  to  go 
over  land-grant  roads,  as  we  call  them,  because  the  amount  charged 
is  less.  So  I  wondered  if  there  was  a  provision  in  this  bill  granting 
any  special  rate  to  the  Government. 
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Mr.  Burleigh.  No;  there  is  not.  I  want  to  say  that  this  bill  in 
the  outline  follows  exactly  the  charters  heretofore  granted  by  Con- 
gress— that  is,  in  its  general  features.  There  is  nothing  new  "or  un- 
precedented here. 

Mr.  Lloy^.  There  is  no  land  grant  in  this,  is  there,  except  the 
right  of  way? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  No  ;  not  exactly  a  land  grant. 

Mr.  Reid.  There  is  a  little  grant. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  There  is  one  section  of  the  bill  that  gives  us  the 
right  to  buy  at  the  Government  price  four  sections  of  land,  and  that 
land  would  he  on  this  bay  here,  as  you  see  on  this  picture.  Of  course, 
it  has  got  to  be  improved.  For  instance,  now,  at  extremely  high 
tides  the  tide  comes  up  over  a  considerable  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Reid.  That  would  be  2,560  acres. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes;  four  sections. 

Mr.  Reid.  WTiat  is  the  purpose  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  For  terminal  and  town-site  purposes,  so  as  to  have 
the  title  to  it.  For  instance,  we  have  had  applications  already  from 
a  good  many  people  who  want  to  go  there  and  put  up  buildings  and 
establish  hotels  and  stores  and  hospitals  and  thmgs  like  that.  Now, 
we  want  to  l)e  able  to  give  them  some  titles,  so  they  can  go  there  and 
do  that.  Under  the  existing  homestead  law  we  could  not  get  any 
title  for  five  years,  and  we  could  not  make  any  agreement  to  dispose 
of  any  part  of  the  land  without  violating  the  law ;  and  so  we  want 
simply  to  get  the  title  settled,  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  best  way 
to  do  it,  to  let  us  buy  it  and  pay  for  it.  We  are  not  taking  anything 
away  from  anybody,  because  when  we  wont  there  there  was  nobody 
there — it  was  a  wilderness — and  there  was  no  evidence  that  anybody 
had  been  there.  We  built  a  log  house  on  this  land  last  summer  and 
left  a  man  in  charge  of  it,  and  he  writes  us  th^t  nobody  has  been 
there  since. 

Mr.  REro.  There  is  also  a  section  that  the  Secretary  of  War  shall 
cause  to  be  constructed  a  pierhead  line.     What  is  that? 

Mr.  BviUiEIGh.  On  the  coast  Avhorever  you  have  a  harbor  men 
build  piers  and  docks  for  commercial  purposes — that  is,  to  transfer 
goods  from  the  ship  to  the  shore — and  the  idea  is  to  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  Wi;r  establish  a  pierhead  line  bc»yond  which  those  piers 
shall  not  bo  extended  into  deep  water. 

Mr.  Reid.  No  construction  work? 

Mr.   Birleioii.  No. 

Mr.  Reid.  Just  a  line? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes;  so  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  anybody  to  stick 
his  pier  farther  out  into  the  water  than  that  line.  That  gives  a 
uniform  harbor  front.  Otherwise  one  man  might  build  200  feet  and 
another  man  100  feet,  and  you  would  have  a  ragged  harbor  front, 
which  is  inconvenient  for  shipping. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Your  purpose  in  asking  for  a  guaranty  of  the 
Government  to  the  extent  of  $30,000  a  mile  is  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  investing  public  in  regard 
to  the  enterprise  ? 
Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  And  to  give  character  and  standing 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Show  that  the  Government  recognizes  it  as  a  mer- 
itorious enterprise  and  is  willing  to  help  it. 
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Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Of  course,  as  far  as  the  original  incorporators  are 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  here  holding  them  or  requiring  them  to 
acquire  and  maintain  any  certain  investment  in  the  project? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  REro.  You  are  not  asking  a  guaranty  of  $30,000  a  mile,  but  in- 
terest on  that  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  We  are  asking  a  guaranty  of  interest  on  it;  yes. 
I  will  state  that  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  law  was  passed 
for  the  aiding  of  railroads  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  you  pro- 
vided by  the  act  which  you  then  passed  that  the  railroad  bonds 
should  be  guaranteed  to  the  amount  of  4  per  cent  for  a  pjeriod  of  thirty 
years,  and  that  the  guaranty  should  be  given  to  the  railroad  as  often 
as  they  finished  20  miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  guaranty  by  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  A  guaranty  by  the  Philippine  government;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  directly  by  this  Government. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  No;  except  I  take  the  position  that  the  Philippine 
government,  being  the  creature  of  Congress,  the  Congress  is  practi- 
cally the  underwriter  of  that  guaranty,  because  you  could  blot  out  the 
Philippine  government,  but  I  do  not  believe  you  could  absolve  your- 
^^elf  from  your  obligation  to  pay  the  interest  on  those  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  a  moral  obligation,  but  do  you  believe 
it  could  be  treated  as  a  legal  obligation  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes;  I  believe  it  could.  For  instance,  suppose 
those  railroads,  under  the  operation  of  this  law,  were  constructed  on 
capital  borrowed  in  England,  and  that  after  this  money  had  been 
borrowed  and  put  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  wipe 
out  the  Philippine  government  entirely  by  an  act  of  Congress,  could 
we  escape  the  obligation  when  the  British  Government  demanded  wft 
should  make  that  good  ? 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  Congress,  however  (this  being  territory, 
in  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court,  '"  appurtenant  to  and  b?long- 
ing  to''  this  Government),  hhould  conclude  to  sell  the  Philippine 
Islands.  They  are  a  separate  entity  under  the  Federal  control :  and 
suppose  we  sell  that.  It  is  still  a  separate  entity.  Would  not  that 
separate  entity  be  responsible  for  its  obligation  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  For  instance,  if  you  sold  it  to  the  Kaiser,  I  think 
the  obligation  would  pass  to  him^I  think  he  would  have  to  take  it 
when  he  took  over  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands.  We  might  sell 
without  recourse,  but  he  could  not  buy  it  without  recourse.  I  think 
it  would  be  stipulated  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  IIiGGiNS.  In  connection  with  section  7,  which  provides  for 
your  manner  of  construction,  I  have  not  read  the  bill  carefully 
enough  to  see  whether  before  you  ask  the  Government  to  guarantee 
interest  on  the  bonds  there  is  any  tribunal  or  commission  that  passes 
upon  your  construction  and  determines  whether  it  is  workmanlike 
and  substantial  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  suppose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
determine  that  in  his  own  way. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  That  is  not  provided  in  the  bill? 
Mr.  Burleigh.  No.     Of  course  there  are  army  posts  up  there,  and 
I  suppose  that  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
Secretary  of  War  would  have  army  officers  make  a  report  on  it. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  now  about  seven  minutes  of  12.  I  would 
like  to  inc[uire  of  you  if  you  are  prepared  to  cite  any  other  precedent 
which  might  sustain  your  position  in  relation  to  "the  guaranty  of 
bonds  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  am  prepared  to  tell  you  what  the  Government 
has  done  in  the  case  of  other  roads. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it  exactly;  that  is  what  I  would  like  to 
have. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Shall  I  do  that? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  do  it  now,  do  it  some  time  during 
your  remarks. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to.  I  will  say  now,  in 
a  general  way,  that  in  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  railroad 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Congress  chartered 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  roads,  and  in  connection  with 
the  Central  Pacific,  of  California,  it  gave  them  directlj  United 
States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $16,000  per  mile  for  the  section  of  the 
road  lying  to  the  east  of  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to  the 
west  of  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Then  it  gave 
them  $48,000  a  mile  for  300  miles  of  road — 150  miles  covering  each 
of  those  ranges ;  then  it  gave  them  $32,000  a  mile  for  the  intervening 
space  l>etween  the  west  oase  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  east 
base  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  also  a  land  grant  of  each  alternate  sec- 
tion 10  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railroad.  After  all  that,  then  they 
authorized  the  roads  to  borrow  as  much  more  money  and  give  a 
first  mortgage,  and  the  Government  subordinated  its  lien  to  the  lien 
of  the  mortgage;  so  it  really  became  a  second  mortgagee.  In  the 
building  of  the  Northern  Pacific  the  Government  gave  them  about 
50,000,000  acres  of  the  public  land  to  aid  them  m  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road.  Of  course,  in  the  Philippine  case,  you  know  more 
about  that  than  I  do.  That  bill  was  passed  last  winter.  In  the 
Philippine  bill,  however.  Congress  provided  that  while  it  should 
have  a  lien  upon  the  property  it  should  have  no  right  to  reclaim  the 
amount  it  should  pay  as  interest  on  those  bonds  until  the  expiration 
of  the  guaranty  period — that  is,  thirty  years.  Now,  in  our  bill  we 
give  you  a  lien  upon  our  annual  net  revenues,  so  that  you  are  entitled 
to  the  money  just  as  it  is  earned,  and  if  it  is  not  earned  fast  enough 
and  we  owe  you  you  can  take  the  road. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  guaranty  does  not  attach  juntil  you  have 
completed  your  road  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  No,  no;  so  if  we  fall  dow^n  in  financing  this  road 
and  building  it  that  is  our  loss — not  yours. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Is  there  any  statement  here  as  to  the  gauge  of  the 
road  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes;  standard  gauge — 4  feet  8^  inchevS. 

Mr.  Moon.  Is  there  any  money  to  go  into  this  road  except  that 
which  is  to  be  borrowed  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  think  there  will  be  about  $10,000  a  mile  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  because  I  think  it  will  cost  about  $40,000  a  mile;  and  in 
addition  to  that  it  will  cost  us  $2,000,000  to  build  the  branch  into 
the  coal  and  probably  $2,000,000  to  build  a  branch  into  the  copper 
countrv. 

Mr.  Keid.  Does  the  Government  have  a  lien  on  those  branch  roads? 
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Mr.  Burleigh.  They  have  a  lien  on  all  our  property  under  this 
bill — present  and  to  be  acquired. 

Mr.  Moon.  The  Government  has  to  guarantee  the  interest  on 
$30,000  a  mile? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes ;  and  have  a  first  lien. 

Mr.  Moon.  And  you  say  you  will  put  in  $10,000  besides  that? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moon.  The  stockholders  will  ? 

The  Chairman.  WTiv  does  this  road  cost  so  much  per  mile? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  owing  to  the 
conditions  up  there.  For  instance,  in  the  first  place,  you  have  not  got 
much  of  a  labor  market ;  you  have  to  pay  very  high  wages  for  labor ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  on  account  of  the  conditions  in  the  country, 
you  can  not  string  your  outfit  out  all  over  this  500  miles  and  build 
it  at  once,  in  which  case  you  might  do  it  in  one  or  two  years,  but  you 
have  to  build  it  from  the  end  of  your  track.  If  you  don't,  you  are 
ruined  by  tlie  transportation  charges  in  getting  your  supplies  in. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  you  can  not  build  much  more  than  half  of  the 
year? 

Mr.  Bi'RLEiGH.  No;  we  can  not;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  for  six 
months  of  the  year  we  can  probably  work  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
working  men  in  different  shifts. 

There  is  another  gentleman  here,  Mr.  Millard,  who  is  anxious  to 
leave  the  city,  and  if  you  could  hear  him  for  a  few  minutes  we  would 
be  glad. 

(Informal  discussion  followed,  and  upon  motion  the  committee 
decided  to  continue  the  hearings  on  Alaska  on  Mondav,  January  22, 
1900.) 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  the  committee  adjourned.) 


Committee  on  the  Territories, 

Hoi'SE  OF  Representatives, 

Monday^  January  22^  1906, 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  E.  L.  Hamilton  in 
the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  continue  the  hearing  on  Alaska. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  B.  P.  MILLARD. 

Mr.  Mn.LARD.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  after  the  very  able 
})resentation  of  this  matter  by  Mr.  Burleigh  on  Friday,  it  leaves  little 
for  me  to  say  further  than  to  state  that  I  have  been  over  the  road 
and  wij=h  to  corroborate  all  that  he  says  in  regard  to  the  harbor  at 
Cordova  Bay  and  the  practicability  and  feasibility  of  the  railroad 
route  up  the  Copper  River.  In  1898  I  went  into  the  interior  of 
Alaska  over  the  mountains,  and  returning  I  took  a  boat  and  came 
down  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  it  was  possible  to 
get  a  railroad  into  that  country,  and  I  found  it  feasible  both  ways, 
over  the  mountains  and  also  by  the  Copper  River,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Copper  River  route,, of  course,  is  the  best  route,  on  account  of  the 
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grade.  The  route  leading  in  from  Valdez  over  the  mountains  is  24 
and  3^  per  cent  grade  on  either  side  of  the  mountains,  while  the  grade 
up  the  Copper  River  is  very  light.  Now,  Mr.  Burleigh  has  given  you 
a  complete  history  of  the  conditions;  I  can  not  enlarge  upon  those, 
because  he  has  told  the  truth  regarding  the  country  in  general,  the 
railroad  route,  and  the  cost,  and  I  can  thoroughly  indorse  all  he  says 
in  that  line.  But  there  was  a  point  brought  up  here  the  other 
day 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  Before  you  g:et  away  from  that — my  attention  was  di- 
verted at  the  outset — I  understood"  you  to  say  something  al)out  l^ein^ 
over  this  route  last  summer? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  eight  years  ago,  in  1898,  I  was  over  the  route. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  You  have  not  been  over  it  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  was  at  Cordova  Bay  this  last  sunmier.  T  want  to 
say?  further,  that  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  this  matter  whatever. 
I  happened  to  be  in  Washington,  and  they  asked  me  to  come  before 
the  committee  and  tell  you  what  I  know  about  the  country.  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  getting  a  railroad,  however,  to  Alaska,  liecaiise 
I  am  interested  in  mines  in  the  interior.  For  four  years  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  people  interested  in  railroads  there,  and  T  have  been 
connected  in  a  certain  way  with  promoters  that  undertook  that  job; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  a  complete  failure  to  interest 
capital  in  Alaska.  Four  years  ago*I  spent  $50,000  in  survey  and  sup- 
posed that  the  railroad  company  was  financed  by  an  Englishman  and 
an  American,  but  before  they  got  through  in  the  fall  they  left  me 
51^13,000  in  the  hole,  and  it  took  me  six  months  to  get  out  of  it  at  my 
own  expense.  That  was  one  experience  with  railroading  in  Alaska 
that  I  had. 

The  statement  was  made  here  through  a  letter  the  other  day  that 
there  were  10  miles  of  the  road  built  by  that  party.  My  son  has  just 
returned  from  Alaska.  There  are  3i  miles  of  grade  made  by  those 
parties  across  a  level  country,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  live  in  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  Mr.  Jenkins's  town. 
To  show  you  something  about  the  difficulty  of  financing  a  road  there: 
Three  years  ago  these  people  organized  a  copper  company  for  $50,- 
000,000.  They  supposed  at  that  time  that  they  owned  the  best  copper 
mine  in  Alaska.  Thev  organized  a  railroad  company  for  $15,000,000, 
I  think— $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000.  They  organized  a  construction 
company  for  $0,000,000.  In  order  to  sell  the  construction  company 
bonds  to  get  money  to  commence  work  they  offered  a  dollar  oi  the 
copper  company  and  50  cents  of  the  railroad  companv  bonds,  and  then 
sold  the  construction  ct)mpany  bonds  at  80  cents  on  a  dollar,  practically 
giving  $2.50  in  bonds  for  80  cents,  and  yet  they  were  unable  to  get  the 
money. 

They  stated  time  and  time  again  that  the  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Company  had  underwritten  the  bonds.,  I  had  several  letters  to  that 
effect,  and  I  was  interested  financially  because  I  was  anxious  to  get 
some  money  out  of  it  that  they  had  owed  me  for  two  or  three  year&— 
not  these  particular  people  that  wrote  the  letter,  but  they  are  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  original  organization  that  I  got  in  on.  They  could  not 
raise  the  money  on  that  proposition.  I  see  by  the  letters  of  yesterday 
that  they  have  organized  two  or  three  companies,  but  it  is  the  same 
stick  tarred  from  a  different  pot ;  that  is  the  only  difference,  and  I  am 
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sui'ely  convinced  that  a  railroad  can  not  be  built  through  Alaska  and 
the  money  raised  for  that  purpose  without  Government  assistance. 

That  practically  covers  the  whole  thing  as  far  as  I  have  anything 
to  say.     I  thoroughly  indorse  the  assistance  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Why  do  you  make  the  statement  that  Government  aid 
will  secure  it  when  all  the  Government  aid  that  is  asked  is  simply  to 
guarantee  the  interest  on  the  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Because  thirty  yeai-s'  guaranty  on  bonds  is  a  pretty 
^ood  assurance  that  if  the  railroad  would  not  pay  at  the  present 
time  it  certainly  would  inside  of  thirty  years,  and  people  are  willing 
to  put  up  their  money  with  the  Government's  guaranty  of  the  inter- 
est, or  anybody's  guaranty,  if  it  is  gopd. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  Government  can  take  charge 
of  the  property  and  sell  it  if  the  interest  is  not  paid  by  the  company? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  prej?ume  the  bill  provides  for  that. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Then  what  good  would  result  to  the  people  of  Ala.^a 
or  the  bondholders  if  it  is  to  be  in  the  position  that  tne  property  may 
be  sold  at  once  on  default  of  payment  of  interest  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  take  the  ground  that  there  is  no  danger  of  default 
in  payment  of  interest.  I  have  faith  in  the  country,  having  been 
there  and  seen  the  products  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  If  you  would  permit  me  to  interrupt,  I  would  say 
that  my  idea  has  been  this :  That  the  one  great  advantage  of  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  Government  upon  the  bonds  in  relation  to  the  inter- 
estj  is  that  it  absolutely  guarantees  the  construction  of  the  road.  In 
my  judgment  when  that  road  is  once  completed  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger of  default  being  made.  With  a  bill  passed  here  which  would 
give  the  Government's  guaranty  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  I  think  it  would  make  an  absolute  guaranty  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  road. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Have  you  examined  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  I  have. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Do  you  understand  that  the  guaranty  is  for  the  thirty 
years'  interest  in  anv  event,  whether  the  road  is  constructed  or  not? 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  ^Vell,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  important 
factor  that  strikes  me — please  hand  me  a  copy  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
Clerk — is  that  there  is  no  Government  guaranty  attached  to  any  bond 
until  after  the  road  is  constructed  and  in  operation. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  I  think  it  is  a  guaranty  for  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  For  the  full  thirty  years? ' 

Mr.  CrsHMAN.  For  the  full  thirty  years.  Is  that  your  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  Bi  RLEiGH.  Not  in  case  of  a  foreclosure  and  sale. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Here  is  the  point  I  am  getting  at.  Suppose  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months  the  company  fails  to  pay  its  interest  and  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  it;  then,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  Government  might  have  the  road  foreclosed  and 
sold.  Now,  what  benefit  is  there  to" the  bondholder?  It  doesn't  seem 
to  me  that  the  bondholder  has  any  protection  at  all  except  for  one 
year's  interest. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  I  do  not  understand  that  in  the  event  of  a  fore- 
closure the  (jovernment  shall  be  liable  for  twenty-nine  years  more. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  That  is  the  point  I  was  aiming  to  make,  exactly. 
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Mr.  Webb.  I  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  You  do  not  understand  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  BiRLEiGH.  No;  my  understanding  is  in  case  of  complete  fore- 
closure and  sale  that  would  terminate  tne  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  wipe  out  the  bonds  by  payment. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  That  is  all  on  that  point,  then. 

Mr.  CrsHMAN.  Before  you  sit  aown  I  wish  you  would  refer  to  the 
extent  of  the  copper  deposits  there  and  to  what  extent  they  would 
probably  furnish  tonnage  for  the  road,  Mr.  Millard.  You  are  famil- 
iar with  that  question,  I  know. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  That  was  gone  over  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  and  he  indorses 
what  Mr.  Burleigh  says.  \ 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  But  Mr.  Millard  has  been  on  the  ground  personally, 
and  while  Mr.  Burleigh's  information  is  from  reliable  sources,  still 
it  is  not  from  personal  investigation. 

•Mr.  Millard.  In  answer  to  that  I  would  say  there  is  no  question 
in  the  world  about  tonnage  from  the  copper  fields.  There  is  ample 
copper  there,  and  it  has  been  demonstratecl  that  it  will  furnish  all  the 
tonnage  that  a  railroad  would  care  to  haul  out.  There  is  a  field  there 
100  miles  by  GO  miles  in  extent. 

Mr.  Capron.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  think  it  would  be 
likely  that  the  other  railroads  seeking  charters  or  now  having  charter^ 
in  Alaska — of  course  you  know  about  them  all  better  than  I  do — 
would  be  likely  to  consider  the  granting  of  this  as  a  precedent  upon 
w^hich  to  make  a  request  for  similar  grants  ? 

Mr.  Miu^ard.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Capron.  I  only  wanted  you  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
that  would  be  likeW. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  my  judgment,  if  this  road  is  granted  a  subsidy,  or 
this  bill  is  passed,  the  other  roads  will  drop  their  projects,  unless  it 
would  be  the  Alaska  Central,  which  is  not  in  our  locality  at  all.  It 
might  be  a  precedent  for  roads  in  other  sections  of  Alaska,  but  not 
through  this  particular  section.  I  do  not  know  anything  more  to  say 
unless  you  have  other  questions  to  ask. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  on  that  point.  Do 
you  think  that  the  Government's  guaranty  of  the  bonds  or  the 
Government's  underwriting  of  the  bonds  would  give  them  any  better 
market  value  than  the  underwriting  of  these  men  who  are  worth 
over  $100,000,000? 

Mr.  MiLiiARD.  I  do  to  a  certain  extent.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  wealthy  men  to  underwrite  bonds,  be- 
cause we  have  tried  that  for  the  last  four  years  and  have  completely 
fallen  down  on  that  point.  They  seem  to  want  a  guaranty  beyond 
question  that  the  interest  will  be  paid. 

Mr.  HiGGi>s.  But  these  incorporators  represent  a  capital  of 
$100,000,000. 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is  true.  We  have  been  to  men  that  were  worth 
probably  half  that  amount  single  handed,  and  they  would  not  take 
hold  of  it.  If  we  could  make  people  see  Alaska  through  our  eyes, 
there  would  be  no  trouble  to  raise  the  money.  For  instance,  if  I 
had  the  money,  after  knowing  what  I  do  about  Alaska  and  her 
wealth  and  resources,  I  would  build  the  road,  and  I  wouldn't  ask 
I  any  Government  aid ;  but  you  can  not  make  those  people  see  it  that 

[  way?  and  they  will  not  even  send  men  to  examine  the  countrj'.    That 
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is  our  trouble.  Then  there  is  another  point.  There  have  been  experts 
sent  there,  and  since  those  experts  have  made  their  reports  we  have 
proved  conchisively  that  they  did  not  report  correctly  on  the  copper 
belt  of  that  country.  There  is  a  reason  for  that,  without  mentioning 
any  names;  they  have  tried  to  hold  our  country  back.  You  know 
who  controls  the  finances  of  this  country  Avhen  they  want  to,  and  you 
know  who  controls  the  copper.  Now,  there  is  the  whole  thing  in  a 
cocoa  nut. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  of  the  extent  of 
travel  over  this  road  connecting  with  the  lower  Yukon  region  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Taking  in  the  Fairbanks  country — the  Fairbanks 
country  at  the  present  time  is  supporting  about  10,000  miners. 
There  was  a  new  camp  discovered  last  year.  We  don't  know  how 
much  it  will  be,  of  course,  but  it  will  be  an  extensive  camp.  This 
road  would  supply  that  camp  and  the  general  Yukon  country  below 
where  it  strikes,  and  probably  a  great  portion  of  the  Dawson  country, 
because  the  railroad  would  get  there  every  day  in  the  year,  while 
now^  we  have  to  provide  by  steamer  for  seven  months  of  tlie  year  that 
is  closed  and  depend  upon  stages  during  the  other  time.  In  my 
judgment  this  road  would  probably  get  all  of  the  Yukon  business 
below  Dawson.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  personally  that  there  is  no  question  about  the  tonnage  of  this 
road,  not  a  particle. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  Have  you  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  which 
Mr.  Reynolds  could  make  a  brief  statement?  He  is  another  gentle- 
man who  is  obliged  to  leave  in  a  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  wdll  hear  Mr.  Reynolds  for  a  few  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  D.  EETN0LD8,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  AND 

VALDEZ,  ALASKA. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  preface 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  this  road, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  I  speak  as  a  copper  miner. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  Boston  part  of  the  time  and  in  Valdez,  Alaska, 
part  of  the  time.  That  is  the  Prince  William  Sound  district.  I  am 
principally  interested  in  the  building  of  this  road  because  it  will  bring 
us  coal  for  our  smelters.  The  copper  production  of  the  sound  is  grow- 
ing very  rapidly.  I  anticipate  that  with  the  mines  now  being  de- 
veloped, within  five  years  there  will  be  a  production  of  about  $24,000 
worth  of  copper  a  day,  or  about  $8,660,000  worth  a  year.  The  lead- 
ing mine  is  to-day  producing  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  a  year, 
and  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  it  was  opened  up.  Xow,  we  want 
that  coal.  There  is  about  $6,000,000  worth  produced  on  the  Pacific 
coast  to-day,  and  it  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  produced  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  British  Columbia  and  Washington  principally. 
There  is  at  present  no  coal  being  mined  in  ^Vlaska  amounting  to  any- 
thing commercially. 

There  is  the  question  of  the  oil  that  is  to  be  found  in  Alaska.  This 
is  the  only  railroad  projected  that  would  go  to  that  field.  There  are 
something  over  200,000,000  gallons  of  oil  sent  to  the  Orient  every 
year.     YTe  have  richer  petroleum,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
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Geological  Survey — richer  in  illiiminants  and  lubricants — ^than  that 
found  anywhere  else  except  in  a  small  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
oil  fields  In  the  region  of  Titusville. 

The  Chairman,  \^^lere  is  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Titusville,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  the  oil  you  speak  of  being  so  rich. 

Mr.  Kevnolds.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Kayak  petroleum  in  Alaska. 
That  is  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  also  the  report  of 
Mr.  Stevens,  our  own  engineer.  Alaska  would  produce  a  great  deal 
of  oil  and  send  it  to  the  Orient  if  these  fields  were  developed  and  the 
country  had  the  transportation. 

Another  thing — ancf  I  think  this  is  the  greatest  in  connection  with 
this  matter — is  that  the  men  that  are  connected  with  this  road  are 
men  of  high  character;  men  who  represent  large  interests  and  the 
right  interests  in  the  East;  men  who  come  in  and  legitimately  de- 
veloj:.  I  say  if  thesc»  men  become  interested  in  that  railroad  they  will 
naturally  become  interested  in  other  enterprises  in  Alaska  and  attract 
their  friends  there,  and  it  will  be  the  greatest  thing  for  Alaska  that 
has  ever  been  done. 

Governor  Brady,  in  his  report,  says : 

By  jnianui teeing  the  interest  on  bonds  at  a  (pertain  rate  to  run  for  term  of 
thirty  years  the  Government  could  demand  certaiu  things  as  nei-essary.  This 
will  help  the  road  and  the  public  will  feel  assured  that  they  will  be  properly 
conducted. 

We  up  there  in  Alaska  do  not  want  extravagant  freight  rates.  It 
is  hard  enough  to  develop  the  country  as  it  is,  and  if  the  Government 
is  supervising  that  roa(^  and  the  bill  provides  for  the  right  to  do 
that,  the  rates  would  be  so  regulated  tliat  the  poor  prospector  will 
not  be  overburdened  by  an  unnecessary  tax.     That  is  my  point. 

Now,  another  thing.  Only  in  1883  they  began  producing  copper 
to  any  extent  in  Montana  and  Arizona,  and  yet  last  year  Montana 
produced  338,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  about  $50,000,000;  Arizona 
230,000,000  pounds,  or  $34,000,000  worth  of  copper. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  copper  there  it  not  half  as  rich  as  the  Alas- 
kan coast  copper,  and  there  is  no  comparison  between  it  and  the  in- 
terior copper  of  Alaska,  which  is  the  richest  known  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Have  mines  been  located  up  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Oh,  yes;  a  great  many  of  them.  There  are  new 
discoveries  being  made  all  the  time.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anj 
monopoly  there;  they  are  mostly  held  by  poor  prospectors.  It  is 
not  going  to  help  any  one  great  corporation  to  open  up  these  mines 
and  give  them  transportation  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  The  poor  prospector  does  not  get  very  far,  does 
he,  when  it  comes  to  the  development  of  a  great  mine? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  If  he  has  the  brains  he  may;  I  do  not  see  anj 
reason  why  he  ought  not  to  get  his  share.  The  method  we  have  is 
that  we  give  him  a  nonassessable  interest  in  his  claim  besides  the 
monetary  consideration,  so  that  when  the  claim  turns  out  well  he 
gets  an  ample  reward. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Wiat  do  you  mean  by  a  nonassessable  interest? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  mean  that  it  shall  be  of  no  expense  to  him,  and 
also  he  is  at  no  expense  for  the  annual  assessment  work. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  There  is  no  assessment  expense  to  you  either,  is  there? 
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Mr.  Eeynolds.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  to  keep  up  the  assessment  work 
of  $100  a  claim  every  year,  besides  doing  the  developing  work. 

Mr.  Stanley.   Do  you  issue  stock  to  this  prospector  that  is  non- 


Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  very  general  up  there,  and 
among  the  legitimate  miners  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  dis- 
position to  "  do  up  "  a  prospector.  I  want  to  make  a  little  estimate 
of  what  the  copper  production  of  the  whole  country  will  be.  I  have 
had  engineers'  reports  to  go  by,  and  I  believe  if  that  railroad  is  con- 
structed inside  of  ten  years  the  copper  production  of  Alaska  will  ex- 
ceed the  copper  production  of  Montana  to-day — ^$50,000,000  a  year. 
I  believe  that  thoroughly,  and  of  course  this  wealth  created  in 
Alaska  by  the  development  of  the  mines  comes  to  the  States.  It  is 
going  to  help  the  constituents  of  every  one  of  you  gentlemen. 

I  have  met  men  from  every  State,  practically,  in  Alaska;  they 
come  from  everywhere,  and  there  is  no  expenditure  of  their  money 
to  any  large  extent  in  Alaska.  That  is  one  reason  why  Alaska 
needs  outside  support — there  are  no  permanent  invoHtments,  compara- 
tively speaking.  Of  course  that  will  come  in  time  when  the  country 
is  settled. 

Mr.  HifloiNS.  What  railroads  are  now  operating  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Probably  the  only  one  of  consequence  is  the  White 
Pass  and  Yukon. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  And  how  near  does  that  come  to  this  proposed  road  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Nowhere  near;  that  is  away  southeast;  it  begins 
at  the  Lynn  Canal  at  Skagway  and  goes  up  to  White  Horse.  The 
rest  of  the  way  the  transportation  is  by  river. 

Mr.  HicGiNS.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  roads  in  process 
of  construction  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Oh,  yes;  there  are.  There  is  the  Alaska  Central, 
which  is  in  the  procCvSS  of  construction. 

Mr.  Hir.oiNS.  Are  there  any  others? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  others  in  process  of  construction. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Some  others  contemplated,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  want  to  say  in  that,  connection  that  I  indorse 
fully  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Millard.  I  was  in  Valdez  when  that  pro- 
posed road  was  originally  promoted. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  This  other  road  from  AVhite  Pass  is  comparatively 
a  short  road  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  About  112  miles  only. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Won't  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the  distance 
from  your  proposed  road  to  any  road  that  is  now  in  operation? 
,Mr.*  Reynolds.  It  may  be  500  miles. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  This  Alaska  Central  Railroad  taps  a  different  coun- 
try.    How  far  is  that  away  from  your  line? 

'Mr.  Reynolds.  I  should  say  that  it  is  about  200  miles.  Let  me 
make  one  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  competitive  roads,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  construction  of  this  road 
will  harm  the  Alaska  Central  or  the  Whit«  Pass  railroad  to  any 
material  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  it  will  bring  in  more 
people  and  so  develop  the  country  that  there  will  be  so  much  larger 
percentage  of  new  business  that  the  excess  will  overflow  into  those 
other  roads,  and  they  will  be  more  prosperous  than  if  this  road  had 
not  been  built  • 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  this  White  Pass  Railroad.  That  runs 
into  British  Columbia,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  an  English  road  entirelj^ 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  is  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  only  the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  About  21  miles,  as  I  remember,  Mr.  Chairman;  just 
up  to  the  international  boundary  line. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  road  is  there  in  Alaska  that  is  run- 
ning? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  believe  that  is  the  only  road  that  is  running,  ex- 
cept a  little  one  up  on  Seward  Peninsula,  that  runs  in  the  summer 
time. 

The  Chairman.  One  up  at  Nome  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  never  been  in  that  country,  and  I  don't  know 
about  it  personally. . 

The  Chairman.  Then  these  are  the  only  two  railroads,  this  AVhite 
Pass  road  and  this  little  linfe  out  at  Nome,  that  are  in  existence  in 
Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  that  are  now  running.  I  understand  that 
the  Alaska  Central  is  operating  a  part  of  their  road  there  for  con- 
struction purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how^  much  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  understand  about  40  miles  are  completed. 

The  Chairman.  'What  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Resurrection  Bay. 

Mr.  Coijc.  They  have  been  able  to  finance  the  road,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know.  They  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
do  it  thus  far. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Wliat  interest  do  you  reprCvSent  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  have  a  company  composed  of  about  500  stock- 
holders, a  cooperative  company,  the  Reynolds  Alaska  Development 
Company. 

Mr.  Klepper.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Three  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Klepper.  What  portion  of  the  copper  fields  does  your  corpora- 
tion control? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  own  properties  in  Boulder  Bay  and  on  I^a 
Touche  Island  and  at  Aurora.  The  first  two,  the  properties  at  Boul- 
der Bay  and  La  Touche,  are  copper  properties,  and  the  Aurora  is  a 
gold  property.  They  have  been  in  process  of  development  four  years, 
and  we  will  be  producing  this  year. 

Mr.  Klepper.  What  portion  of  the  field  do  you  control  at  the  upper 
terminus  of  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  have  no  interest  in  there  whatever. 

Mr.  Cole.  If  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad  can  finance  their  road, 
why  can  not  you  get  along  without  the  assistance  of  the  Gk)vernment? 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  If  you  will  permit  me — although  I  do  not  wish  to 
interrupt;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  battering  any  other 
proposition — I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  first  place  the  Alaska 
Cvontral  Railroad  will  reach  an  entirely  different  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  the  Alaska  Central 
road  has  changed  hands  some  four  different  times  since  the  com- 
mencement, and  they  are  now  engaged  in  trying  to  sell  it  out  to  a 
fifth  party,  and  they  have  been  only  able  to  build  about  40  miles  of 
road  across  a  comparatively  level  country. 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  Let  me  say  in  regard  to  that  point:  I  understand 
that  when  matters  are  run  in  that  way  there  is  very  little  likelihood 
of  anyone  being  able  to  sell  stocks  or  lionds  to  complete  a  road  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  properly  protect  the  original  stock- 
holders, the  poor  men  who  go  in  nrst. 

Mr.  Powers.  This  Alaska  Central  Railroad  has  not  come  to  the 
mountains  yet  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  it  has  not  come  to  the  most  difficult  part. 
However,  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  against  that  road. 

Mr.  McKinney.  You  say  you  have  about  500  stockholders  in  your 
company  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Does  it  include  any  of  the  gentlemen  interested  in 
this  railroad  property  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  one.  * 

Reynolds  A&\ska  Development  Company, 

Boston,  January  26, 1906. 
Mr.  Edward  Hamilton, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  the  Territories, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  With  the  kind  permission  of  your  committee  I  should  like  to  add 
the  following  facts  to  my  argument  before  your  committee  In  favor  of  the 
Alaska  railroad  bill.  In  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  a  most  important 
reason  for  the  extension  of  Government  aid  was  overlooked : 

The  Government's  guaranty  on  the  bonds  would  assure  their  sale  at  par. 
The  absence  of  the  Government's  guaranty  would  probably  necessitate  a  sale 
of  them  at  but  60  to  70  per  cent  of  their  par  value,  with  probably  an  additional 
stock  bonus.  In  order  to  realize  the  funds  required  a  larger  bonded  indebted- 
ness would  be  incurred  and  the  shipper  would  be  the  sufferer  in  rate  charges  to 
earn  Interest  and  dividends  on  a  considerable  percentage  of  outstanding  securi- 
ties which  actually  represent  nothing. 

In  other  words,  the  Government's  guaranty  removes  the  speculative  features 
from  the  bonds  and  absolutely  fixes  their  value  in  the  minds  of  investors.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Government  supervision  of  construction  and  operation,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  guarantees  a  first-class  road  properly  conducted,  and  this 
would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  shippers  and  to  the  legitimate  development 
of  the  territory  traversed. 

From  my  personal  knowledge  of  Alaska's  resources  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  if  properly  constructed  and  managed  the  railroad  would  be  profit- 
able from  the  outset  and  that  the  Government  would  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
a  dollar  of  interest  on  the  bonds.  I  take  it  that  the  (Government  guaranty  Im- 
plies In  every  sense  of  the  word  stability. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courteous  consideration,  I  remain. 
Very  cordially,  yours, 

H.  0.  Reynolds. 


COM^IITTEE  ON   THE   TERRITORIES, 

January  30,  1906. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ABE  SFEIlfO,  OF   FAIBBANKS,  ALASKA, 
FRESIDENT  OF  THE  TANAHA  ELECTBICAL  COMFANT. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  before  us  this  morning  bill  No.  4471. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  What  is  that  company? 

Mr.  Spring.  It  is  the  Tanana  Electrical  Company,  incorporated  in 
the  State  of  Washington  last  spring.  I  was  the  incorporator,  and 
was  backed  by  some  Seattle  gentlemen.  It  was  organized  on  a  capi- 
talization of  $250,000.    We  brought  in  the  plant  and  installed  it  last 
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summer  to  the  extent  of  9  miles,  the  current  being  used  for  incan- 
devscent  lighting  and  will  be  used  for  power.  We  want  to  extend  it, 
so  that  all  the  mines  in  the  district  can  have  light  and  power — at 
least  power  for  lights  and  also  power  for  pumping  water.  Most  of 
the  time  during  the  summer  the  water  supply  is  poor  for  sluicing 
purposes.  They  do  not  have  rain  after  the  1st  of  May,  and  not 
enough  water  to  supply  the  mines. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  I  went  there  on  May  9,  1897,  and  have  lived  there 
ever  since — practically  nine  years. 

Mr.  CusnMAN.  In  what  portion  of  Alaska  have  you  resided? 

Mr.  Spring.  In  the  interior. 

Mr.  CrsiiMAN.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Spring.  The  first  time  I  was  in  X^i^ana  Valley  was  in  1900. 
I  went  to  live  there  permanently  March  3,  1903,  and  have  lived  there 
ever  since. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  point  out  on  the  map  the  location  of 
Fairbanks,  and  describe  it,  so  that  it  may  go  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  I  have  three  maps,  which  were  made  last  summer, 
showing  the  mining  districts  and  the  wagon  roads,  railroads,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  lines,  and  also  the  electric-light  plants. 

The  Chairman.  Describe  the  location  of  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Spring.  It  is  located  on  what  is  known  as  the  Chena  Eiver. 
The  Chena  empties  into  the  Tanana  at  a  town  called  Chena.  About 
270  miles  from  there  the  Tanana  empties  into  the  Yukon,  at  Fort 
Gibbon.  That  shows  the  Fairbanks  mining  district  [pointing  to 
the  map]. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  to  be  heard  in  relation  to  project  for 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  somewhere  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes.  I  will  begin  my  statement  by  saying  that  when 
I  was  asked  to  come  here  I  did  not  know  that  I  would  be  expected  to 
make  a  speech.  I  thought  that  I  was  to  be  examined  about  matters 
pertaining  to  Alaska.  I  can  answer  questions  better  than  I  can  make 
a  speech. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  Will  you  briefly  describe  to  the  committee  the 
metliods  of  transportation  now  in  existence  in  this  country  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  giving  the  material  and  supplies,  going  into 
the  interior  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  trails? 

Mr.  Spring.  You  can  go  into  the  interior  of  Alaska  in  the  summer 
time  on  two  routes ;  either  by  way  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Skagway, 
and  then  cross  the  Coast  Range  to  where  you  strike  the  Yukon,  down 
the  Yukon  to  Fort  Gibbon,  up  the  Tanana  to  Fairbanks. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  distance  from  Skagway  to  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Spring.  The  distance  to  Fairbanks  on  that  route  would  be 
between  1,500  and  1,600  miles.  Then  ;y^ou  can  go  by  way  of  the 
Bering  Sea  to  St.  Michael,  where  you  strike  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon ; 

fo  up  the  Yukon  to  Fort  Gibbon,  and  then  go  up  the  Tanana  into 
airbanks  and  the  entire  Tanana  Valley.  You  can  traverse  the 
Alaskan  continent  and  strike  the  Yukon  either  at  its  head  or  at  its 
mouth,  and  then  go  by  continuous  navigation.  Heavy  machinery  i? 
usually  shipped  by  the  St.  Michael  route,  because  it  is  cheaper  by 
the  continuous  water  route,  except  that  you  have  to  unload  from  the 
ocean  steamers  to  the  river  boats. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  distance  from  St.  Michael  to  Fort 
Gibbon? 

Mr.  Spring.  I  should  judge  the  distance  would  be  almost  the  same. 
Fort  Gibbon,  I  think,  is  halfway  into  the  interior  of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  hundred  miles,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Spring.  It  is  a  little  less. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Do  you  mean  from  Skagway  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  I  mean  from  St.  Michael.  It  is  a  little  less  from  St. 
Michael  to  Fairbanks  than  it  is  the  other  way  from  Skagway. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  freight  rate  by  that  route  on  the 
river  to  the  interior? 

Mr.  Spring.  The  lowest  rate  that  I  have  heard  quoted  was  $75  per 
ton  from  Seattle  to  Fairbanks,  but  after  the  15th  of  August  it  is  10 
per  Cent  more,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  The  average 
water  rate  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of  Alaska  is,  I  should  judge, 
$100  per  ton.     During  the  winter  months  the  rates  are  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  during  the  summer  months  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  They  vary.  The  down-river  route  by  way  of  the 
White  Pass  is  open  from  about  the  middle  of  May  to  the  loth  of 
September  or  the  30th  of  September.  The  up-river  route  by  way  of 
Bering  Sea  is  practically  open  from  July  1,  when  the  ice  goes  out  of 
the  St.  Michael  Bay,  until  about  the  middle  of  Septemoer.  It  is 
difficult  to  figure  on  anything  after  September,  because  the  wind  after 
that  time  interferes  with  the  reloading  from  the  ocean  steamers  to 
the  river  boats. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  Is  this  St.  Michael  the  only  water  or  rail  route  to 
the  interior? 

Mr.  Spring.  The  two  routes  that  I  have  described  are  the  only 
means  of  getting  in  during  the  summer  months;  that  is,  the  up-river 
route  can  be  used  for  about  five  months  and  the  down-river  route 
about  three  months,  but  neither  of  those  routes  can  be  used  during 
the  winter  months,  the  distance  being  too  long  to  make  it  at  all  prac- 
ticable. There  is,  however,  a  winter  route  which  we  are  using,  by 
going  across  country  from  Fairbanks  to  Valdez  and  the  coast. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  Indicate  the  route  on  the  map,  beginning  at  Fair- 
banks. 

Mr.  Spring.  On  the  20th  of  December  I  left  Fairbanks,  and  landed 
at  Valdez  on  the  3d  of  January,  following  the  mail  route. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  Taking  how  manj'  days? 

Mr.  Spring.  Thirteen  days.  I  travelfed  on  foot,  though  you  can 
travel  with  horses.  The  mail  is  being  carried  over  that  route  with 
horses. 

The  Chairman.  Describe  this  mail  route. 

Mr.  Spring.  It  follows  up  the  Tanana  to  the  Big  Delta,  then  up 
the  Delta  to  the  main  divide — that  is,  until  you  get  to  the  head  of 
the  Delta;  all  the  watersheds  empty  into  the  Yukon,  which  river 
in  its  turn  empties  into  the  Bering  Sea.  The  moment  you  strike 
the  top  of  the  divide  at  the  head  of  the  Delta  all  the  watersheds 
empty  into  the  Copper  River  basin,  which  river  empties  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  Cordova  Bay.  We  traveled  the  first  30  miles  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tanana  River,  then  we  took  the  river  proper 
and  went  up  to  the  Little  Delta.  There  we  crossed  the  Tanana  on 
the  ice  and  then  traveled  up  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanana  from  the 
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Little  Delta  to  the  Bis:  Delta.  We  tlien  went  south  up  the  Big  Delta 
until  we  came  to  the  divide,  or  the  glacier  that  feeds  the  three  rivers. 
It  is  an  imperceptible  divide.  From  the  top  of  the  divide  we  went 
down  the  Copper  River,  practically  following  the  basin  called  the 
Copper  River  basin,  until  we  got  to  the  Coast  Range. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  travel? 

Mr.  Spring.  I  traveled  on  foot. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  general  mode  of  travel? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes,  sir.  Unless  you  can  afford  and  have  a  ^od 
team  of  horses  or  dogs,  and  carry  food  for  your  animals,  you  might 
ride.     Under  the  best  circumstances,  however,  you   can   only  ride 

Eart  of  the  way,  because  it  does  not  matter  how  many  animals  you 
ave  there  are  places  in  the  trail  when  you  can  not  ride,  and  no 
man  would  think  of  doing  it.  Four  of  us  came  out  from  Fairbanks 
with  one  horse  pulling  a  sled,  upon  which  sled  we  had  our  robes 
and  some  things  a  man  would  naturally  carry  by  way  of  a  change 
of  clothing  and  some  provisions. 

Mr.  CrsHMAN.  AMiat  is  the  cost  of  travel  across  this  route  you 
have  described  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  The  shipping  of  freight  is  almost  prohibitive.  I  am 
to  take  in  next  month  a  few  electric  motors,  in  connection  with  our 
electric  plant  for  pumping  apparatus,  and  I  figure  that  it  will  cost 
me  at  least  50  cents  a  pouna,  so  that  when  I  speak  of  developing 
industry  in  that  country  I  think  I  am  safe  m  using  the  Avord 
'"  prohibitive." 

The  Chairman.  How  about  those  trails,  are  they  just  a  beaten 
way  through  the  snow  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Before  we  had  any  road  commission  the  miners  would 
usually  subscribe  money  and  cut  a  trail.  Thev  would  cut  the  wood 
and  throw  the  trees  to  one  side,  and  that  would  be  a  trail. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  that  timber?  Is  it 
sufficiently  close  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  I  might  answer  that  by  showing  you  some  photo- 
gi-aphs,  so  as  to  give  you  a  good  idea  of  it.  Generally  speaking,  we 
have  sections  which  are  thickly  timbered,  and  we  have  others  where 
the  timber  is  scattered.  But,' I  will  say  that  from  the  time  I  left 
Fairbanks  until  I  reached  Valdez,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
miles  of  divide,  I  was  never  outside  of  the  woods.  It  is  well  wooded 
all  the  way  through. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  underbrush? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes,  unless  you  get  into  the  bottom  lands,  where  there 
is  quite  a  lot  of  big  timber.  Ordinarily  speaking,  there  is  quite  a 
bit  of  underbrush. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Are  there  any  settlements? 

Mr.  Spring.  On  the  trail  which  we  have  come  out  on  only  the  road 
houses.  Usually  these  stations  furnish  meals  and  lodging.  They 
are  private  enterprises. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Is  there  any  stage  line  on  that  trail  in  the  summer 
time  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  No,  sir.  There  is  not  anything  of  that  kind  yet.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Government  establish  one,  and  I  have  been 
doing  all  I  could  to  have  one  established.  I  took  up  the  matter 
with  General  Shallenberger.     I  do  >vant  to  see  the  mail  carried  over 
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that  overland  all- American  route  during  the  summer,  as  well  as  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Mr.  Sttlzer.  It  has  been  carried  during  only  part  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Spring.  The  Department  is  now  letting  contracts  over  that 
trail  for  eight  months  in  the  year — that  is,  beginning  M'ay  1  and 
ending  October  31.  During  the  remaining  four  months  the  Depart- 
ment aims  to  carry  the  mail  on  steamboats  either  by  way  of  Skag- 
way  or  St.  Michael.  Thus,  during  the  summer  months  this  overland 
trail  is  entirely  neglected  and  closed,  which  results  in  this  difficulty: 
That  from  the  15th  of  April,  when  the  sun  begins  to  melt  and  travel- 
ing becomes  difficult,  ana  until  late  in  June,  when  steamers  begin  to 
reach  us  regularly,  the  mail  service  is  entirely  stopped  or  interrupted. 
The  same  condition  confronts  us  again  in  the  fall.  The  steamei-s 
cease  running  some  time  in  September,  and  the  rivers  do  not  freeze 
until  late  in  November.  Thus,  every  year,  spring  and  fall,  our  mail 
service  becomes  interrupted.  I  drew  the  Department's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  if  the  first-class  mail  was  carried  overland  all  the  year 
round  the  contractor  would  have  employment  for  his  men  and  ani- 
mals during  the  summer  months  and  thus  would  be  in  better  shape  to 
do  his  work  spring  and  fall.  Major  Richardson,  the  president  of  the 
Alaska  road  commission,  coincides  with  my  views  and  urges  the 
keeping  open  of  that  route  the  whole  vear. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  larger  interior  settlements  of 
Alaska? 

Mr.  Spring.  The  earliest  settlements  in  Alaska  were  and  are  on  the 
Yukon  River — Fortvmile,  Circle,  Fort  Yukon,  Hamlin,  Rampart, 
and  Fort  Gibbon.  I'here  are  some  Catholic  mission  stations  below 
Fort  Gibbon  on  the  Yukon  River.  I  am  not  familiar  with  them. 
Circle  City,  known  as  the  Birch  Creek  diggings,  began  to  be  settled 
in  1893,  long  befoiv  the  Government  passed  any  laws  for  Alaska. 
That  community  grew  and  became  prosperous  under  a  system  of 
government  of  their  own  making,  promulgated  largely  through  the 
miners'  association.  Their  laws  are  well  worth  studying,  even  by  the 
present  lawmakers. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Have  you  a  copy  of  those  laws  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  I  could  get  them  from  the  records  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  You  could  not  furnish  them  to  us  within  a  few  days? 

Mr.  Spring.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  How  long  would  it  take  to  get  copies  of  those  laws  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Not  before  next  summer.  I  would  be  glad  to  give 
them  to  you  sooner  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Capron.  Don't  you  think  that  copies  could  be  found  some- 
where on  file  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Spring.  My  recollection  is  that  the  mining  laws  which  they 
framed  were  copied  in  a  mining  case  from  Circle,  which  finally 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  which,  by  the 
way,  that  court  sustained.  During  the  winters  of  1895  and  1896  over 
2,000  Americans  settled  in  the  Birch  Creek  diggings,  and  during  these 
years  you  could  leave  your  clothes  with  your  watch  and  money  in 
them  hanging  on  the  outside  of  the  cabin  door  without  the  least 
danger. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Tt  would  Ik»  a  dangerous  proposition  to  steal  it? 

Mr.  Spring.  A  man  stealing  it  would  soon  be  "  riding  th^t  log." 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  There  would  be  no  way  for  a  thief  to  escape. 

Mr.  Spring.  He  would  be  followea.  He  could  not  get  very  far. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  you  to  believe  that  legislating  for  Alaska  is  like 
legislating  for  the  Philippines  or  Porto  Kico.  As  early  as  1895  the 
miners'  association  bought  in  San  Francisco  a  free  library  for  Circle 
City.  It  is  a  very  well-selected  library,  and  though  I  am  not  an  edu- 
cated man,  yet  1  must  say  I  have  never  seen  a  better  one.  Then  just 
as  soon  as  that  region  began  to  develop  richer  diggings  were  dis- 
covered 300  miles  upstream  in  what  is  now  known  as  Dawson. 

The  Chairman.  Dawson  is  in  British  territory. 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes,  sir,  in  Canada.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  Daw- 
son strike  reached  Circle  the  Americans,  nearly  all  of  them,  went  up 
to  the  new  stampede,  and  here  I  might  remind  you  that  the  mining 
laws,  as  framed  by  the  men  themselves  at  Circle,  were  adopted  by  the 
Canadian  govermnent  in  the  early  years  and  applied  to  Dawson. 
Early  in  1898,  quite  a  stampede  from  all  over  the  world  came  into 
Dawson,  more  people  than  could  find  immediate  employment,  and 
they  naturally  drifted  downstream  in  crossing  the  boundary  line  into 
American  territory,  thus  again  rehabilitating  all  the  American  mining 
camps  on  the  Yukon  River.  When 'the  Government  began  to  bulla 
the  military  telegraph  line  up  the  Tanana  River  to  Valdez  the  miner 
and  prospector  followed,  with  the  result  that  in  1902  rich  diggings 
were  discovered  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  and  from  that  time  on  the  en- 
tire Tanana  Valley  has  gradually  become  settled. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  recapitulate  without  much  description 
the  principal  interior  settlements  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Spring.  The  principal  interior  settlements  in  Alaska  to-day 
are  scattered  settlements  on  the  Yukon  River  proper  and  across  the 
Tanana  toward  the  Copper  River  Valley.  My  interest  in  Alaska 
has  continiied  for  several  years,  having  corresponded  with  the  various 
Departments  continuously,  because  I  have  felt  much  interest  in  mat- 
ters up  there;  and  I  believe  that  Alaska  is  to  be  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  the  present  century  what  west  of  the  Mississippi 
was  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  century.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Alaska  has  homes  for  millions.  It  is  a  good  deal 
like  the  conditions  when  California  began  to  be  settled  up  on  ac- 
count of  its  mineral  and  agricultural  development.  The  same  thing 
is  true  in  Alaska  under  different  climatic  conditions.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  Alaska  that  is  any  more  severe  than  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  country  from  which  T  came — Poland. 

Hunger  and  lack  of  shelter,  the  bane  of  all  European  countries,  does 
not  exist  in  the  interior  of  Alaska.  The  rivers  are  teeming  with  fish, 
the  woods  are  full  of  game,  and  there  are  untouched  natural  resources 
that  are  absolutely  unlimited.  I  am  not  speaking  about  cereals,  but 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  claims  that  they  can  raise  seed  wheat 
for  the  United  States  in  Alaska.  Personally,  I  do  not  go  that  far; 
but  I  do  contend,  and  base  my  contention  upon  actual  observation  and 
some  experimentation,  that  fodder  and  vegetables  can  be  raised  suc- 
cessfully in  Alaska — and  fodder,  as  you  know,  means  meat.  I  ex- 
pect to  see  the  day  when  the  interior  of  Alaska  will  become  the  princi- 
pal stock-raising  section  for  the  United  States.  If  you  will  pardon 
me,  I  might  remind  you  that  twenty-two  years  ago,  as  an  emigrant, 
after  working  eight  months  in  New  York,  I  went  West.  The  route 
that  I  then  took  was  from  Omaha  to  Granger  on  the  main  Union 
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Pacific ;  from  there  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  then  on  the  Oregon 
Railway  and  Navigation  Line  into  Portland,  Oreg.  From  about  50 
miles  west  of  Omaha  until  I  almost  reached  Portland  I  saw  nothing 
but  sagebrush  and  sand  hills.  I  tramped  across  that  section  of  the 
country  and  even  then  felt  that  where  tnere  was  sufficient  moisture  to 
grow  sagebrush  other  things  more  useful  to  human  sustenance  could 
be  raised.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  had  to  come  East  from 
Seattle,  I  purposely  came  back  by  the  same  route,  and  during  the 
entire  distance  of  1,500  to  1,600  miles  there  was  a  continuous  chain  on 
both  sides  of  the  track  of  cultivated  fields.  What  is  true  of  the  sec- 
tion I  just  dcvscribed  will  be  truer  yet  of  the  interior  of  Alaska,  to 
which  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention.  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
eastern  Oregon  all  have  stretches  of  arid  regions,  while  the  interior 
of  Alaska  is  absolutely  humid. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  state  briefly  to  the  com- 
mittee what  your  views  are  in  reference  to  the  building  of  railroads  in 
Alaska  without  Government  aid,  speaking  generally  T 

Mr.  Spring.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  only  say  that  ever  since  I  have 
been  up  there  I  have  heard  about  railroads  that  were  to  be  built  in 
Alaska.  We  have  had  oceans  of  projects  and  yet  last  month  I  had  to 
walk  375  miles  in  order  to  get  from  Fairbanks  to  the  coast,  and  next 
month  it  will  cost  me  over  50  cents  a  pound  to  take  in  several  tons  of 
machinery  over  the  same  route.  That  country,  to  be  developed,  must 
have  railroads. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  Some  gentlemen  have  made  statements  in  reference 
to  a  railroad  to  be  constructed  by  private  enterprise  out  of  Valdez 
toward  the  Copper  River.  State  generally  to  the  committee  whether 
you  have  any  knowledge  of  that  enterprise. 

Mr.  Spring.  I  have  not,  except  that  when  I  came  out  I  came  out 
through  Keystone.  What  they  have  done  I  do  not  know.  Speaking 
of  the  interior,  I  do  not  care  to  say  anything  about  the  Copper  River 
mines.  If  the  mines  are  rich  enough  they  will  be  developed.  If  the 
Government  is  to  develop  that  section  of  the  country,  it  can  be  done 
without  regard  to  the  mines,  because  they  can  take  care  of  themselves 
if  they  are  rich  enough.  If  it  is  good  policy  for  the  Government  to 
aid  the  arid  regions  of  the  West,  it  certainly  is  good  policy  for  the 
Government  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  humid  regions  of  the 
interior  of  Alaska.  If  I  read  history  aright,  progress  is  marked  by 
the  aim  of  the  rifle  and  the  blow  of  the  ax,  and  Alaska  affords  a  field 
for  ample  exercise  of  both  of  these  weapons.  I  think  that  is  a  sub- 
ject to  which  Congress  ought  to  address  itself.  I  have  not  a  dollar 
of  interest  in  those  things.  I  am  speaking  generally.  In  1900,  when 
I  was  in  the  Xanana  Valley,  I  became  strongly  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  I  was  seeing  the  ''  promised  land."  I  am  going  over  to  New 
York  with  Mr.  Smion  Wolf  some  time  this  week  and  am  going  to  try 
to  persuade  the  parties  in  charge  of  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund  to  induce 
some  Hebriews  to  go  to  Alaska,  because  there  they  can  make  an  inde- 
l>endent  living. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  What  kind  of  game  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  They  have  moose,  caribou,  mountain  sheep,  and  all  the 
-wild  fowls.  The  moose  run  the  whole  year  around.  The  first  five 
j^ears  that  I  was  in  Alaska  I  had  no  beef,  but  I  had  fresh  meat  in 
■caribou  and  moose.  Permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
to  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  winter  in  the  history  of  Alaska  when 
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you  could  buy  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  horse  feed  at  store  prices,  7^ 
cents  per  pound,  or  $150  per  ton.  Only  last  spring  I  had  to  pay  for 
horse  feed  25  cents  per  pound.  Naturally,  as  the  mining  industry 
develops  more  draft  animals  will  have  to  hie  used,  and  thus  there  will 
V>e  a  local  market  for  fodder,  which  in  itself  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward feeding  and  supporting  a  railroad. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Is  anybody  engaged  in  farming  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes ;  to  some  slight  extent.  But  at  best  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  is  slow,  and  its  slowness  is  due  principally  to  the 
fact  that  we  in  the  interior  do  not  know  what  seed  to  buy  that  would 
best  prosper  in  that  climate,  and  we  have  never  jet  been  suflSciently 
fortunate  to  induce  CongrevSs  to  appropriate  sufficient  money  to  enable 
the  Secretai-y  to  supply  us  with  adaptable  seed.  As  to  vegetable 
raising,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  that  raises 
sweeter  turnips  and  general  root  vegetables  than  does  Alaska.  Pota- 
toes we  grow  very  few  of  as  yet.  \  ou  must  have  the  potato  itself  in 
order  to  plant  it,  and  there  never  were  enough  potatoes  left  in  the 
spring  for  seeding  purposes.  The  potato  has  got  to  be  nursed  to  keep 
it  from  freezing.  You  can  take  a  package  of  vegetable  seed  and 
keep  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  certain  arrangements  which  you  hoj>e 
to  consummate  to  induce  a  Jewish  population  there.  How  can  this 
population  sustain  itself,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Spring.  It  would  do  so  by  working  and  by  keeping  road  houses 
and  establishing  small  farms. 

The  Chair3ian.  Would  you  want  to  limit  the  number  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  The  more  the  merrier.  Population  is  what  we  want-. 
We  have  got  the  money,  and  we  want  the  people  to  do  the  work.  Do 
not  misunderstand  me.  When  I  speak  of  endeavoring  to  induce  the 
Baron  Hirsch  people  to  send  some  Jewish  immigrants  to  the  interior 
of  Alaska  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  country  is  more  adapted  for 
Jews  than  for  Christians.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  all  sturdy  young 
foreigners  who  are  willing  to  work  and  to  submit  to  hardships  neces- 
sarily incidental  to  pioneer  life.  I  speak  of  the  Russian  Jew  not 
because  he  is  a  Jew,  but  because  he  comes  from  a  cold  country  and  is 
practically  already  acclimated  to  Alaska,  and,  moreover,  has  suffered 
enough  from  persecution  in  Russia  to  induce  him  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  which  Alaska  will  give  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  did  not  misunderstand  you  in  that 
respect.  You  spoke  of  that,  and  T  wanted  to  understand  your  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Spring.  I  spoke  of  that  because  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund  is  there 
for  that  purpose.  I  intend  to  lay  before  the  committee  some  photo- 
graphs which  have  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  in  the 
common  schools.  They  want  to  get  them  for  stereopticon  views.  I 
believe  that  immigrants,  irrespective  of  nationality  or  religious  views, 
should  be  educated  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  they  will  find  plenty  of 
chances  in  the  interior  of  Alaska. 

Mr.'  Moon.  I  understand  that  you  said  something  in  the  first  part 
of  your  remarks  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  territory  should  be  used 
in  an  agricultural  way. 

Mr.  Spring.  I  spoke  of  the  Tanana  Valley.  It  is  an  average  of  50 
miles  in  width  and  600  miles  in  length.  It  is  a  big  valley.  I  think 
there  are  six  or  eight  streams  entering  the  Tanana  River  that  are 
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navigable  from  50  to  100  miles  up.  The  McKinley  Basin  is  the 
basin  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  20,000  feet  high.  You  have  got  so 
much  in  your  official  reports  of  that  nature  that  you  can  learn  more 
from  them  as  to  that  country  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  wish  this  com- 
mittee would  ask  Mr.  Brooks,  who  has  been  there  for  eight  years  in 
Government  employ.  He  can  answer  that  question  as  to  what  extent 
agriculture  can  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  I  understand  that  you  came  down  to  Valdez  and, 
perhaps,  had  observed  some  work  on  the  proposed  railroad.  State 
briefly  the  extent  of  that  work  that  is  now  being  done  there  bj'^  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Spring.  I  saw  some  grades  that  had  been  thrown  up. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  About  how  many — 15  or  20  miles? 

Mr.  Spring.  I  had  no  occasion  to  look  into  them.  I  did  not  see 
more  than  half  a  mile.  There  may  have  been  some  at  other  places 
which  I  did  not  see.  They  are  not  near  Valdez ;  they  are  off  2  or  3 
miles.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them.  I  do  not  care  anything 
about  the  condition  of  things  in  the  copper-mining  regions  there,  and 
I  simply  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  in  Congress  that  you  ought  to 
do  something  to  develop  the  mterior. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  In  order  to  get  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes ;  to  give  the  country  transportation. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  By  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  railroads  and  for  wagon 
roads.  I  am  not  taking  a  narrow  view  of  the  interior  of  Alaska.  If 
you  built  a  dozen  railroads,  there  would  still  be  enough  business. 
Already  whatever  little  work  the  Alaska  road  commission  has  done 
has  reduced  the  cost  of  transportation,  but  I  think  that  commission 
should  devote  its  energies  toward  completing  roads  and  trails  from 
the  supply  points  to  tne  mines,  and  thus  make  transportation  easy 
and  cheap  from  the  head  of  navigation  up  to  the  various  producing 
creeks;  but,  as  far  as  pike  roads  are  concerned,  it  is  altogether  too 
late  to  build  them  in  any  other  way  than  with  steel  rails.  Some  roads 
from  the  head  of  navigation  to  the  creeks  which  we  have  built  have 
been  adopted  by  the  road  commission.  The  road  commission  has 
plenty  or  work  to  do,  and  they  have  done  good  work.  Congress 
should  give  them  assistance. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  How  many  Jewish  citizens  are  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  About  two  or  three  hundred. 

Mr.  Higgins.  Do  you  know  anything  about  them  generally  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  They  are  mostly  western  Jewish  business  men. 
There  are  hardly  any  Jewish  immigrants. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  Speaking  about  transportation,  tell  the  committee 
what  your  ideas  are  about  any  railroad  that  might  be  built  into  the 
interior  of  Alaska.  What  point  would  it  ultimately  have  to  reach 
in  order  to  be  available  to  the  people  in  the  interior? 

Mr.  Spring.  It  must  reach  the  Yukon  River.  There  must  be  a 
beginning  and  ending  to  all  thin^. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  point  on  the  Yukon  River  would  it 
benefit  the  largest  number  of  probable  settlers?  Running  by  what 
route  thence? 

Mr.  Spring.  Naturally,  as  I  live  at  Fairbanks,  I  would  like  to  see 
a  line  up  to  that  point.  It  is  a  big  country,  however,  and  to  strike 
the  Yukon  River  near  the  boundary  line  would  afford  the  advantage 
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of  striking  the  river  where  all  freight  during  the  summer  months 
could  be  sent  from  there  downstream.  It  is  a  beautiful  country. 
Mail  has  been  carried  overland  to  Eagle  for  three  years.  That  is 
the  route  that  the  people  expect  to  follow.  It  strikes  the  Yukon 
imd  then  goes  downstream.  It  strikes  Fort  Gibbon  and  then  goes 
up  the  Tanana,  so  that  in  that  sense  that  may  be  a  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  must  have  a  beginning  and  we  must  have  roads  in 
there.  I  do  not  care  where  they  are  located.  Let  us  have  a  begin- 
ning somewhere. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  Could  you  state  whether  or  not  there  would  be 
any  particular  benefit  to  the  vast  mass  of  people  living  there  in  the 
interior  to  have  a  road  built  from  the  Pacific  coast  out  to  this  group 
of  copper  mines? 

Mr.  Spring.  I  do  not  know.  If  the  mines  are  rich  enough  they 
would  be  developed.  I  can  not  see  why  the  Government  should 
build  a  railroad  to  build  up  copper  mines. 

(Committee  adjourned  until  following  day.) 


Committee  on  the  Territories, 

House  of  Representatives, 

January  31^  1906. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  W.  P.  RICHAEBSON,  U.  S.  ARMY,  FEESIDEHT 
BOARD  OF  ROAB  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  Major  Richardson,  you  will  please  proceed. 

Major  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  ot  the  commit- 
tee, you  will  find  before  you  printed  copies  of  two  letters  froni  the 
Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a  memorandum  which  I  submitted 
to  him  at  his  direction,  which  contains  in  condensed  form  about  all 
the  information  I  can  give  you  on  the  subject  of  railroad  construc- 
tion in  Alaska,  unless  it  be  an  elucidation  of  some  of  the  matter 
therein  contained.  There  are  two  propositions  contained  in  these 
two  communications.  These  are  interdependent  to  a  certain  extent. 
One  is  a  recommendation  for  a  supplementary  direct  appropriation 
by  Congress,  for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  trails  in  Alaska,  of 
$150,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  letters  to  which  you  refer  are  letters  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Territories  and  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Territo- 
ries, accompanied  by  a  memorandum  in  relation  to  railroad  construc- 
tion in  Alaska,  made  bv  yourself? 

Majot*  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  that  these  communica- 
tions were  prepared,  in  general,  by  me,  and  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  modified  under  his  direction  until  they  met  with  his 
approval.  iTe  then  signed  them  and  transmitted  them.  This  re- 
quest in  the  Secretary  s  recommendation  in  relation  to  these  sub- 
jects is  based  upon  two  reasons :  One  on  the  fact  that  Alaska  stands 
as  a  creditor  on  the  books  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  instead  of 
a  debtor  to  the  States;  and  the  other  on  the  fact  that  there  is  great 
need  for  this  money  for  the  purposes  in  question  in  Alaska.     If  you 
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will  allow  me,  I  will  read  some  parts  of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War: 

From  the  rei)ort  of  the  suhcommlttee  above  referred  to  **  which  is  the  sub- 
coinniittee  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  the  Senate  which  made  a  visit 
to  Alaslca  in  19(W/*  it  appears,  upon  figures  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, that  the  total  re<*eipts  from  Alaslca  from  the  time  of  its  purchase  to  and 
including  1(K);{  excee<led  by  iFl)00,()41.G3  the  total  expenditure  of  all  descriptions, 
including  such  exceptional  items  as  exi)ense  of  revenue  vessels,  relief  of  people 
in  mining  regions,  and  Bering  Sea  awards  and  commissions.  If  we  add  to 
this  the  sum  of  $102,(X)0  received  from  licenses  outside  of  incorporated  towns 
during  the  intervening  year  of  10()4  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  January 
27,  lOOo,  the  total  will  be  ,1>l,101,041.(;i). 

The  setting  apart  by  siKM-ial  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  this  work  has 
been  suggeste<l,  and,  considering  the  above  figures,  such  an  act  would  not  ap- 
l)ear  to  be  more  than  simple  justice  to  the  district,  in  view  of  its  great  need 
in  this  direction.  The  sum  of  $150,000  Is  recommended  here,  however,  as  the 
amount  that  could  be  exi)ended  judiciously  the  coming  season  and  permit  fur- 
ther and  more  spe<fific  information  to  be  submitted  in  regard  to  routes. 

The  board  of  road  conunissioners  is  now  shipping  over  the  snow  from  Valdez 
supplies  to  be  u.^ed  in  construction  of  the  trail  to  Fairbanks,  and  in  case  funds 
become  available  to  Justify  this  work  will  be  enlarged  and  all  preparations 
made  to  complete  the  trail  the  coming  season. 

My  duty  in  that  country  is  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Road  Com- 
missioners provided  for  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  January  27,  1905. 
This  Board  is  composed  of  three  officers.  An  engineer  officer  and 
another  lieutenant  are  on  the  Board  besides  myself. 

The  money  collected  from  licenses  outside  of  incorporated  towns, 
as  all  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  must  know,  is  set  apart  for 
what  is  known  as  the  "Alaska  fund."  Seventy  per  cent  oi  this  is 
expended  by  the  Board  of  Road  Commissioners  for  the  improvement . 
of  roads  and  trails  in  Alaska.  That  fund,  which  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  during  the  last  year,  as  stated  in  the  Secretary's  letter,  is 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  needs,  and  a  request  is  made  lor  a  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  \Miat  are  the  total  receipts  ? 

Major  Richardson.  They  vary,  of  course,  and  are  somewliat  uncer- 
tain. But  $102,000  was  received,  as  stated  in  the  Secretary's  letter, 
during  the  year  preceding  the  passage  of  the  act,  70  per  cent  of 
which  would  have  gone  into  our  fund  if  the  act  had  l)eon  m  operation 
at  that  time — approximately  $70,000.  The  books  of  the  Treasury 
Department  showed  last  year,  up  to  December  23,  I  think  it  was, 
eleven  months  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  that  $88,331.55  had  been 
received.  We  therefore  expect  to  get  from  that  fund  next  year  ap- 
proximately $100,000.  Now,  this  fund  accrues  from  a  tax  on  the 
people.  They  naturally  expect  to  have  that  money  distributed  in  the 
different  districts,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  according  to  the  amounts 
collected  in  those  sections.  It  is  small  enough,  certainly,  for  that 
distribution  to  accomplish  anything,  but  if  any  proportion  of  it  is  to 
be  used  to  improve  a  pack  or  sled  trail  across  the  country  to  open 
water,  then  there  will  be  little  left  when  divided  up  to  expend  upon 
local  improvement.  It  is  for  this  special  cross-country  trail  work 
that  the  appropriation  is  asked. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  will  you  state  to  the  committee 
what  vour  Board  has  alreadv  done  with  the  funds  derived  from  this 
statute? 

Major  Richardson.  The  Board  received  up  to  the  close  of  the 
working  season  last  year  only  $28,000,  which  was  expended  mostly 
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in  the  Fairbanks  district,  improving  the  roads  from  the  town  of 
Fairbanks  out  to  the  creeks  and  in  cutting  a  trail  up  the  Xanana 
Valley  leading  toward  V^aldez;  and  on  the  lower  end  of  that  trail 
some  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  old  military  trail,  part 
of  which  is  used  to  reach  Fairbanks  from  Valdez.  The  money  which 
was  expended  in  that  portion  of  Alaska  of  course  did  very  little  good 
on  account  of  the  long  stretch  of  country  to  cover,  but  we  did  what 
we  could  with  it.  We  cut  through  the  woods  and  blazed  a  route 
and  made  a  preliminary  survey  for  a  short  line  from  Valdez  to 
Fairbanks.  You  gentlemen  hacf  some  explanation  made  to  you  yes- 
terday by  Mr.  Spring  about  the  trail  irom  Valdez  to  Fairbanks. 
That  trail  is  considered  of  more  importance  than  any  other  trail  or 
road  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  describe  the  trail,  so  as  to  have  it  go  in 
the  record? 

Major  Richardson.  The  trail  leads  from  the  open  water  in  Prince 
William  Sound — Valdez — and  passes  up  the  Copper  River  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gokona  River,  and  thence  up  the  divide 
between  the  Gokona  and  the  Gulcana,  and  dow  n  the  Big  Delta  to  the 
Taiiana,  and  dow^n  the  Tanana  to  Fairbanks.  There  are  probably 
4,000  people  in  the  city  of  Fairbanks,  and  9,000  in  that  district.  There 
are  on  the  line  of  this  trail  extending  to  the  westward,  as  I  will  show 
later,  probably  20,000  people  who  will  be  benefited  by  every  dollar's 
worth  of  work  done  on  the  trail  from  Fairbanks  to  Valdez ;  and  that 
is  why  I  say  that  this  particular  expenditure  is  more  important  than 
any  other.  There  are  many  other  places  where  they  are  in  need  of 
improvement  in  the  way  of  roads,  of  course,  as  you  know,  but  every- 
body will  benefit  by  this  route.  Everybody  in  central  and  western 
Alaska  will  benefit  thereby,  except  possibly  a  few  people  in  the  upper 
Yukon  Valley.     I  think,  in  fact,  that  even  they  will  benefit  by  it  also. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  way,  I  understand,  of  getting  into 
the  interior  of  Alaska. 

Major  Richardson.  That  is  the  shortest  way  of  getting  into  the  in- 
terior of  Alaska  by  way  of  American  territory. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  way  except  through  the  WTiite  Pass  and 
Yukon  route. 

Major  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  This  distance  is  from  360  to  375 
miles.  Mr.  Spring  described  yesterday  the  travel  through  there  and 
the  condition  of  that  trail.  It  should  be  something  more  than  an 
ordinary  trail.  It  is  not  intended  to  make  a  wagon  road — I  mean  for 
freight  purposes — but  the  trail  should  be  wide  enough  for  wagons  at 
all  crossings,  and  suitable  for  driving  stock  over  in  sunamer  and  for 

Eack  animals  to  travel.  It  needs  corduroying  in  several  pla<3es,  and 
ridging  of  small  streams.  There  are  many  streams  that  are  dan- 
gerous m  summer,  owing  to  the  great  flow  of  water  from  the  snow- 
capped mountains. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  bridges  on  the  trail  now? 

Major  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some  already — one  or  two. 
We  are  sending  in  material  now  to  bridge  the  most  dangerous  of  those 
streams. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  larger  streams? 

Major  Richardson.  We  intend  to  put  cable  ferries  across  them. 

The  Chairman.  At  present  how  do  you  cross  them  ? 
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Major  Richardson.  They  swim  their  stock.  Of  course  men  cross 
in  little  rafts  or  small  boats.  Travel  is  just  developing  along  that 
line. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  this  trail  been  open? 

Major  Richardson.  It  is  not  open  now,  strictly  speaking — the  entire 
trail.  This  part  of  the  trail,  as  far  as  Copper  Center,  is  what  was 
blazed  through  to  Eagle  City  several  years  ago,  and  is  what  is  known 
as  the  "  military  and  telegraph  trail.'"'  Major  Abercrombie  spent  two 
summers  in  exploration  and  two  summers  more  in  actual  construc- 
tion work,  that  l)eing  the  beginning  of  the  opening  of  the  country  by 
this  route.  The  military  trail  and  telegraph  line  crosses  the  Tanana 
much  higher  than  our  present  i)roposed  crossing.  All  this  work  took 
place  before  the  development  of  towns  on  account  of  the  discoveries 
of  gold.  Now  the  tide  of  travel  is  seeking  the  shorter  line  down  to 
the  Tanana  instead  of  following  the  military  trail. 

The  Chairman.  Just  where  does  that  diverge  ? 

Major  Richardson.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Gokona  River.  Xow,  we 
have  not  definitely  located  all  that  trail,  and  people  are  traveling 
across  and  nuiking  their  own  trails,  as  explained  yesterday,  and 
going  by  such  routes  as  they  can.  We  spent  some  money  in  improv- 
ing the  lower  end  of  this  trail  last  summer,  and  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  trail  near  Fairbanks:  but  we  were  not  able  to  do  much  work  on 
the  new  secti(m  from  the  mouth  of  Gokona  to  Fairbanks.  Our  engi- 
neer officer  went  across  this  si»ction  in  the  fall  and  made  a  preliminary 
location  of  it,  and  w^e  expect  to  push  the  work  forward  in  the  spring 
as  rapidly  as  possible  with  such  funds  as  w^e  have  at  hand.  \ow, 
that  trail,  if  suitably  opened  up  in  the  manner  of  which  I  spoke,  will 
enable  the  people  in  the  Fairbanks  region  to  receive  their  mail  and 
to  travel  in  and  out  from  F'airbanks  in  five  days.  It  wnll  also  permit 
mail  to  reach  Fairbanks  in  summer  by  pack  horses  if  the  Post-Office 
Department  should  care  to  make  such  a  contract.  Letter  mail  could 
be  delivered  in  five  days  by  relays. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Do  you  mean  from  Valdez  in  five  days? 

Major  Richardson.  Yes.  It  is  a  simple  proposition  by  the  relay 
sj^stem  to  take  a  pack  horse  across  in  five  days,  traveling  3  or  4  miles 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Would  vou  travel  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  ? 

Major  Richardson,  l^es;  there  is  nearly  all  daylight  from  May 
until  September.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  conditions  justify  the 
expense  of  a  service  of  that  kind,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  the  number 
of  people  there  justifies  a  mail  contract  of  that  character.  It  is 
impossible  under  the  present  conditions  of  travel  bv  water  even  in 
summer  to  get  the  mail  into  Fairbanks  under  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
days,  on  close  connection,  and  it  is  more  often  twenty  or  twenty-five 
days. 

Mr.  Klepper.  From  what  point  do  you  mean  the  mail  would  leave? 

Major  Richardson.  From  Valdez. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  went  around  by  water  from 
Valdez  it  would  take  twenty  days? 

Major  Richardson.  No;  I  mean  that  the  mail  is  received  now  in 
summer  time  by  way  of  White  Pass  and  Yukon  route  and  the  Ta- 
nana, or  by  way  of  St.  Michael  and  up  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  rivers. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Do  you  mean  it  would  take  fifteen  days  from  St. 
Michael  ? 
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Major  BrcHARDsoN.  I  mean  from  Seattle  to  Valdez  it  would  be 
from  five  to  six  days,  thence  to  Fairbanks  five  days,  or  a  total  of 
eleven  days,  against  fifteen  to  sixteen  days  by  present  routes. 

The  Chairman.  From  Seattle  by  way  of  the  other  routes? 

Major  Richardson.  From  Seattle  by  way  of  the  other  routes;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  discussion  before  this  committee  as 
to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  some  point  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  to  Eagle  City,  on  the  Yukon.  Where  would  that 
projected  railroad  touch  this  trail  that  you  have  described?  What 
relation  would  it  have  to  that  trail? 

Major  Richardson.  It  would  probably  follow  that  trail  in  a  gen- 
eral way  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Gokona. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  the  railroad  was  constructed  there  would 
be  no  further  necessity  for  the  trail,  would  there  ? 

Major  Richardson.  No;  I  e^hould  say  not.  Rather,  the  needs  in 
other  parts  of  Alaska  are  so  great  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  expend 
more  money  there  if  you  had  a  railroad.  I  am  sure  that  eventually 
there  will  be  a  railroad  there,  either  through  private  enterprise  or 
assisted  by  the  Government,  and  for  that  reason  we  do  not  wish  to 
expend  money  on  that  route  more  than  to  build  a  trail  to  meet  con- 
ditions in  the  meanwhile,  and  that  trail  will  be  an  aid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  as  well  as  supplying  the  people  who  are  already 
in  there. 

The  Chairman.  How' far  would  a  railroad  follow  that  trail? 

Major  Richardson.  I  should  say  about  100  miles. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  point  'i  Is  there  a  town  or  any  point  on 
the  trail  you  can  name? 

Major  Richardson.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question  definitely, 
because,  wliereas  two  or  three  years  ago  the  concensus  of  opinion  was 
that  the  proper  route — a  trunk  line  of  road  to  connect  the  interior  of 
Alaska  with  open  water — was  from  Valdez  across  to  the  upper  Yu- 
kon at  Eagle,  now  the  condition  has  changed,  and  many  people  con- 
sider that  the  proper  route  is  along  the  line  of  this  trail  that  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Ci  shman.  What  the  chairman  desires  to  know,  I  think  I  can 
outline  by  a  question.  If  the  railroad  should  be  projected  up  the 
Copper  River  to  Eagle,  where  would  that  railroad  diverge  from  this 
trail  that  you  speak  of  that  leads  down  to  Fairbanks — ^that  is,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Gokona  River  ? 

Major  Richardson.  About  125  miles  from  Valdez. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  travel  over  100  miles  of  the  trail  that 
you  have  just  described  ? 

Major  Richardson.  Probably. 

Mr.  SiTLZER.  How  far  is  that  from  Copper  Center? 

Major  Richardson.  About  25  miles. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  Which  is  the  hard  end  of  this  trail  which  you  de- 
scribe, that  near  Valdez  next  the  coast  or  that  in  the  interior? 

Major  Richardson.  That  near  Valdez  next  the  coast.  That  is 
where  the  money  has  been  mostly  expended. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Is  that  on  account  or  the  glacier  ? 

Major  Richardson.  The  pass  is  used  to  avoid  this  glacier. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Through  the  Keystone  Canyon? 

Major  Richardson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  How  many  miles  from  where  the  road  would  diverge 
from  above  Copper  Center  would  it  be  from  Fairbanks? 

Major  Richardson.  Approximately  about  250  miles. 

Mr.  SiTLZER.  How  is  the  trail  from  that  point  ? 

Major  Richardson.  There  has  been  very  little  done  on  that  trail. 
We  had  only  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  to  expend.  Now,  from 
Fairbanks  it  is  about  130  miles,  probably,  by  the  shortest  route  to  the 
Yukon  in  the  vicinity  of  Rampart,  and  that  is  where  this  trail  should 
reach  ultimately.  That  is  the  line  of  extension  through  the  Rampart 
diggings  and  into  the  Yukon  Valley.  From  there  the  people,  contin- 
uing to  the  westward,  generally  go  down  the  Yukon  River  to  the 
vicinity  of  Kaltag  and  then  they  cross  to  the  Nome  country. 

There  is  an  extension  of  this  trail  from  the  Yukon  westward  that 
is  proposed  by  our  board  in  case  the  Government  does  not  give  any 
support  to  railroad  construction,  opening  up  trunk  lines  in  the 
country  so  as  to  facilitate  mail  service  all  the  way  from  Valdez  and 
the  travel  generally  to  the  Nome  Peninsula.  The  special  appropria- 
tion that  the  Secretary  desires  to  have  made,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  board,  is  for  that  work,  based  on  the  fact  that 
Alaska  is  entitled  to  some  consideration — for  a  trunk  line  or  pack 
and  sled  trail  to  facilitate  the  travel  in  and  out  of  this  country.  This 
will  permit  the  tax  money  to  be  distributed  in  the  localities  from 
which  it  is  drawn  and  expended  for  local  improvement.  That  sums 
up  the  proposition  as  concisely  as  I  am  able  to  do  it.  I  have  been  in 
Alaska  for  several  years,  and  I  ani  in  a  somewhat  unusual  position  as 
an  army  oflScer.  I  take  more  than  a  professional  interest  in  this 
matter,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  seen  the  struggle  of  these  people 
and  I  have  seen  the  hardships  thev  have  endured. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Are  those  trails  to  be  summer  or  winter  trails? 

Major  Richardson.  I  desire  to  make  them  both.  And  that  is  why 
I  earnestly  urge  consideration  of  that  appropriation,  to  enable  these 
peoplo  to  get  in  and  out  of  that  country. 

Tne  Chairman.  Do  you  urge  anv  direct  appropriation  to  be  added 
to  this  fund  that  may  be  derived  rrom  license  taxes  in  the  cities? 

Major  Richardson.  Yes.  sir;  a  direct  appropriation  of  $150,000. 
As  I  explained,  these  two  propositions  contamea  in  the  letter  before 
you  are  interdependent.  The  Secretary  of  War  proposed  to  recom- 
mend and  urge  an  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  for  road  and 
trail  improvement  in  Alaska,  to  be  expended  according  to  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  board  and  approved  by  him,  the  work,  of  course,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  years  but  based  upon  a  definite  fund  avail- 
able. But,  considering  the  possibility  of  the  Government  giving  aid 
to  railroad  construction,  he  modified  that  recommendation,  naming 
only  what  the  board  could  expend  judiciously  this  year  on  the  trail 
leading  from  Valdez  across  to  the  Yukon  and  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  million  dollars  until  another  year  or  until  Congress  should 
decide  in  the  matter  of  aid  to  railroad  construction.  He  says  in  his 
letter  that  in  case  the  Government  should  then  decide  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  trunk  line  of  railroad,  it  is  thought  that  further  aid 
to  wagon  road  and  trail  construction  might  be  withheld — that  is, 
after  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  that  Congress  should  be  disposed  to 
consider  the  question  of  some  sort  of  Government  aid  to  railroad  con- 
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struction,  will  you  indicate  to  this  committee  where  the  first  railroad 
should  be  constructed  to  be  of  the  most  benefit  to  the  people  of 
Alaska  ? 

Major  Rk'hardson.  I  should  say  from  Valdez  to  th.e  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Tanana  River.  That  is  unquestionably  the  road  that 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  direct  route  to  the  largest  num- 
ber of  settlements? 

Major  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  Where  is  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Tanana 
River  ? 

Major  Richardson.  Just  below  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Cushman.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Spring  and  others  had  been 
running  l)oats  up  away  beyond  Fairbanks.  However,  that  may  be 
an  error  on  my  part. 

Major  Richardson.  Very  small-draft  boats  can  get  up  under  great 
difficulty.  I  spent  ten  days  last  summer  and  got  up  only  40  miles, 
which  shows  the  difficulty.  I  was  traveling  on  a  specially  con- 
structed boat. 

I  wush  to  modify  my  statement  at  this  point  in  regard  to  railroads. 
The  route  indicated  to  Fairbanks  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
at  present  to  the  greatest  number  of  j^eople.  AVhether  it  would  be 
the  best  policy  for  all  time  is  another  question.  There  are  some  other 
arguments  that  come  into  consideration,  as,  for  instance,  reaching 
navigation  on  the  Yukon  higher  up  and  running  near  the  inter- 
national boundary,  with  the  object  of  developing  this  upper  region 
more.  I  should  rather  incline  to  favor  myself  tinat  aid  oe  given  to 
a  road  running  in  that  direction  as  a  permanent  proposition  for  all 
time. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  that  touches  the  prin- 
cipal mining  camps  that  are  now  in  existence  and  in  operation? 

Major  Richardson.  Yes;  it  goes  from  tide  water  to  the  upper 
mining  camps  in  Alaska  to  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  And  other  camps  intervening  between,  south  of  Fair- 
banks ? 

Major  Richardson.  Yes;  there  are  quite  a  number  of  small  camps. 
People  are  scattered  through  here  prospecting  along  the  line  of  this 
proposed  road. 

>lr.  HiGGiNS.  And  is  that  the  section  of  Alaska  that  has  developed 
most  rapidly  ? 

Major  Richardson.  The  Tanana  Valley  has  developed  more 
rapidly  than  anv  other  section,  and  Fairbanks  is  practically  the 
center  of  that  valley. 

Mr.  IIiGGiNS.  And  that  is  being  developed  through  the  gold  and 
copper  mines  that  are  there  ? 

Major  Richardson.  Gold  principally  at  this  time.  They  took 
$6,000,000  of  gold  out  of  the  Fairbanks  district  last  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  briefly  state  to  the  committee  what  rail- 
roads there  are  in  Alaska  ? 

Major  Richardson.  Starting  at  Skagway  there  are  20  miles  of  rail- 
road in  Alaskan  territory  to  the  international  boundary  to  the  sum- 
mit of  White  Pass — the  AMiite  Pass  and  Yukon  road — a  total  of  111 
miles  to  AMiite  Horse,  which  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Yukon  River.    From  AMiite  Horse  in  summer  the  boats  connect  with 
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Dawson  and  do  all  the  Dawson  business.  In  winter,  as  soon  as  the 
ice  begins  to  run,  they  put  a  stage  line  on  there  at  ^^Tiite  Horse,  and 
they  run  from  White  Horse  to  Dawson — a  trip  of  five  days  and  a 
half — a  distance  of  3*30  miles. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Over  the  ice? 

Major  Richardson.  No;  it  is  a  land  trail.  The  ice  is  very  uncer- 
tain. The  river  will  sometimes  overflow  and  there  will  be  open 
places,  and  you  have  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  river.  It  is  better 
and  shorter  to  have  a  land  trail. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  what  w^e  want  to  do  "  there."  I 
wish  you  would  be  more  specific.     Do  you  mean  the  Tanana  Valley  1 

Major  Richardson.  That  is  what  we  wish  to  do  in  the  Tanana 
Valley;  that  is,  from  Valdez  to  Fairbanks. 

The  Chairman.  Name  the  other  railroads,  if  there  are  any. 

Major  Richardson.  The  Alaska  Central  Railroad  has  a  terminus 
at  Seward,  Resurrection  Bay,  and  I  had  reports  from  their  chief  engi- 
neer last  fall  saying  that  they  would  have  approximately  50  miles 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  season.  Their  intention  is  to  go  up  the 
Sushitna  Valle3%  which  is  probably  the  best  valley  in  Alaska,  and  is 
the  most  favorable  for  agriculture,  as  it  is  more  protected.  It  is  not 
so  large  a  valley  as  the  Tanana  Valley.  It  is  more  favored  than 
the  Copper  Valley. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  You  speak  of  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad.  Is 
that  a  private  enterprise  ?    About  how  long  will  that  road  be? 

Major  Richardson.  I  do  not  know  just  where  they  intend  to  go. 
If  thej'  go  to  Fairbanks  it  will  be  from  450  to  475  miles  long. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  eight  miles.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  as  to  how  soon  they  will  complete  the  line  to  Fairbanks? 

Major  Richardson.  No;  I  have  not.  It  will  probably  be  a  great 
many  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  country? 

Major  Richardson.  They  have  some  rock  work  out  there.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  country  through  th^re. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  railroads  ? 

Major  Richardson.  They  are  doing  some  w^ork  in  the  vicinity  of 
Valdez.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Of  course  you  heard  Mr.  Spring 
on  that  yevSterday.  Tw^o  or  three  companies  are  proposing  to  Wild 
from  Valdez  or  that  vicinity.  At  Fairbanks  there  are  26  miles  of 
road  constructed,  connecting  the  town  of  Chena  with  the  town  of 
Fairbanks,  and  then  sending  a  spur  out  midway  between  the  two 
towns  to  creeks  in  the  vicinity,  a  total  of  26  miles.  It  is  on  that  road 
from  the  railroad  terminus  to  the  creeks  where  we  did  most  of  our 
work  last  year  to  improve  transportation  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  the  "  creeks?  " 

Major  Richardson.  I  mean  the  gold-bearing  creeks — those  on  which 
Ihey  are  doing  mining.  They  lie  from  25  to  35  miles  distant  from 
Fairbanks,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Tanana  River.  They 
haul  siipplies  by  wagon. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Are  they  operating  that  road  ? 

Major  Richardson.  Yes;  thev  are  operating  it  now.  In  the  Xome 
Peninsula  there  are  several  small  railroads;  irom  the  town  of  Nome 
to  the  upper  Nome  River — perhaps  20  miles  of  trackage,  or  very 
nearly  that.  And  then  from  the  mouth  of  the  Solomon  fiiver  is  the 
Solomon  River  Railroad,  which  has  17  miles  of  road  completed.     It 
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proposes  to  build  to  Council  City.  The  road  is  called  the  Solomon 
Kiver  and  Council  City  Railroad.  And  then  there  is  a  small  rail- 
road from  Council  City  to  Ophir  Creek,  which  is  about  8  miles  long. 
The  Solomon  Rivet  road  is  standard  gauge,  as  is  also  the  Alasloi 
Central  Railroad.  All  the  other  roads  are  narrow  gauge.  All  of 
these  roads  in  Nome  Peninsula  operate  in  summer.  They  are  for  the 
local  business  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  to  the  centers  of  mining 
on  the  different  creeks. 
.Mr.  CrsiiMAN.  The  Fairbanks  road  operates  all  the  year  around? 

Major  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  Considering  the  railroad  proposi- 
tion in  Alaska  as  a  whole,  the  recommendations  made  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  accompanying  memorandum,  go 
into  that  subject  somewhat  in  detail,  or  sufficiently  so,  it  is  thought,  to 
give  an  understanding  gf  the  situation,  and  embrace  the  suggestion 
for  a  survey  of  a  trunk  line  of  railroad  from  the  upper  Tanana,  where 
a  road  from  the  coast  would  naturallv  intersect  it,  either  building  to 
the  copper  properties  or  in  reaching  the  upper  Tukon  at  Eagle,  west- 
ward to  Seward  Peninsula..  This  may  seem  rather  a  wild  project  at 
first  glance,  but  if  examined  in  detail  I  think  vou  will  agree  that  it 
has  merit.  I  would  sav  that  the  Secretary  has  tnis  year  recommended 
this  survey  only,  and  fias  left  the  matter  of  the  coast  connection  un- 
touched on  account  of  private  intoi  ?sts  that  are  somewhat  in  conflict 
in  the  matter  of  building  from  the  coast  toward  the  Tanana.  Now, 
with  all  this  line  of  road  through  here 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  parallel  water  transportation? 

Major  RiciTardsox.  No,  sir;  it  approximately  parallels  a  short  sec- 
tion of  the  Yukon. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  be  its  western  terminus? 

Major  Richardson.  The  w^estern  terminus  would  be  somewhere  on 
Seward  Peninsula.  It  might  be  at  Council  or  farther  to  the  north- 
ward. I  think,  if  the  conditions  were  favorable,  it  would  naturally 
fjo  farther  into  the  heart  of  the  peninsula  and  connect  there  with  the 
ittle  system  of  roads  that  are  being  built  by  private  enterprise  on 
the  Seward  Peninsula.  There  are  gentlemen  here  who  can  speak  of 
the  Seward  Peninsula  better  than  I  can.  I  would  not  like  to  dispute 
the  assertion  of  the  mining  men  of  that  country  that  they  will  lie 
taking  gold  out  of  there  for  one  hundred  years  to  come,  t  consider 
it  the  most  valuable  placer  field  which  I  have  ever  heard  of.  No  oyiie 
can  predict  what  will  be  the  output  of  that  Seward  Peninsula  in  the 
way  of  gold,  and  those  people  should  have  some  way  of  getting  out 
and  in  besides  going  out  by  steamer  in  the  fall  and  returning  in  the 
spring. 

The  CirATRMAN.  Would  the  people  on  the  Seward  Peninsula  have 
the  advantage  of  general  transportation  into  the  heart  of  this  penin- 
sula ? 

Major  Richardson.  Yes;  where  not  near  enough  the  coast  to  get 
Iwnefit  of  the  water  rate.  Carrying  stuff  across  country  by  present 
methods  is  very  expensive.  In  carrying  it  by  pack  horses  it  does  not 
take  many  miles  to  make  the  cost  equivalent  to  taking  it  clear  through 
from  open  water  at  Valdez  on  a  railroad.  When  you  come  to  con- 
sider 5,  10,  15,  or  20  cents  a  pound  for  carrying  supplies,  it  means 
a  great  many  dollars  per  ton.  And  that  is  the  condition  you  find  as 
you  get  away  from  the  coast.  Now,  it  is  not  intended  to  carry  this 
road  near  enough  the  interior  waters  to  be  a  competitor,  but  it  is  a 
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general  traffic  proposition  for  mail,  express,  and  passenger  traffic, 
ajid  for  freight  into  the  section  of  the  country  that  can  be  reached 
more  cheaply  than  it  could  be  carried  over  the  land  from  the  coast 
or  river  ports. 

The- Chairman.  The  chairman  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  agreed  to  give  some  gentlemen  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
committee  adjourned;  and  having  that  in  mind,  will  you  kindly  gov- 
ern yourself  accordingly?     Your  statement  has  been  very  interestmg. 

Major  Richardson.  It  is  a  matter  very  close  to  my  heart,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  supplement  the  argument  of  the  people  of  Alaska  with  all 
the  testimony  I  can  give,  and  to  assure  you  gentlemen  that  money 
expended  along  that  line  will  be  judiciously  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  As  to  the  survey  of  this  proposed  railroad  route,  it 
means  nothing  more  than  a  survey,  as  set  forth  in  the  present  memo- 
randum of  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  it  will  be  not  only  valuable  for 
future  railroad  projects  throughout  that  country,  but  valuable  to  the 
board  also,  as  a  line  or  route  through  which  can  be  put  a  pack  or  sled 
trail,  which  should  be  done  next  year  clear  through  to  Nome. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  AVhat  would  be  the  distance  ? 

Major  Richardson.  Approximately  between  900  and  1,000  miles  to 
the  upper  Tanana.  It  would  be  about  1,100  miles  from  Valdez  to  the 
Nome  Peninsula.  This  route  passes  through  a  section  of  the  country 
that  is  self-sustaining.  I  feel  justified  in  making  that  as  a  positive 
assertion,  with  the  exception  of  the  strip  through  here  [indicating  on 
map],  with  which  I  am  not  familiar,  but  the  resources  of  wnich 
would  be  developed  by  this  survey. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  country  develops  the  income  of  your  board 
will  increase,  will  it  not  ? 

Major  Richardson.  It  is  not  likely  to,  for  this  reason,  that  we  get 
the  taxes  from  licenses  outside  of  incorporated  towns.  As  soon  as  a 
town  gets  large  enough  to  incorporate,  it  does  so,  and  has  that  money 
returned.  We  are  therefore  dependent  somewhat  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  to  incorporate. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you,  in  a  general  way,  to  say  that  the 
possible  construction  of  railways  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  work 
of  your  board ;  that  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  is  a  continu- 
ing necessity,  and  would  simply  supplement  railroad  work. 

Major  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would.  This  survey  work 
;ind  this  trail  work  was  designed  as  carefully  as  I  could  figure  it  out, 
to  aid  everv  railroad  company  that  has  any  project  on  foot  to  develop 
Alaska,  fivery  railroad  that  builds  up  over  here  will  be  benefited 
by  any  route  that  the  Government  might  put  through  here.  This 
piece  of  work  will  be  of  benefit  to  every  person  interested  in  Alaska, 
•md  will  not  interfere  with  any  private  or  (lovernnient  project  that  is 
now  on  foot.  It  is  carefully  laid  out,  so  as  to  fulfill  those  conditions, 
and  I  certainly  hope  that  the  committee  will  give  to  those  two  projects 
favorable  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anv  member  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask 
Major  Richardson  any  further  question? 

Mr.  Reynoij)8.  I  would  like  to  have  the  witness  state  definitely 
what  amount  yf  railroad  there  is  now  in  operation  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  cover  that  briefly.  Major  Rich- 
ardson, stating  the  number  of  miles  actually  in  operation  in  Alaska  ? 

Major  Richardson.  Twenty  miles  from  Skagway  to  White  Pass 
and  20  miles  at  Fairbanks. 
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Mr.  Reynoij)8.  How  much  is  in  operation  in  Alaska? 

Major  Richardson.  These  two  are  in  operation  all  the  year  roiiniK 
and  at  Seward,  Resurrection  Bay,  I  understand  thev  are  running 
trains  20  miles  into  the  interior.  This  line  is  in  condition  to  work, 
and  it  is  doing  so  with  such  business  as  is  available.  That  would 
make  a  total  of  about  65  miles.  In  the  Nome  Peninsula  there  an» 
45  miles  in  operation  in  summer — about  45  miles  in  the  Nome  Penin- 
sula and  ()5  miles  in  other  parts  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  M(^KiNNEY.  Is  that  territory  developed  slowly  or  is  it  rapidly 
developed  ? 

Major  Richardson.  It  has  been  developed  quite  slowly,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  transportation. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  with  which  you  have  to 
contend,  you  find  that  development  is  slow  ? 

Major  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  You  do  not  doubt  the  resources  of  the  country? 

Major  Richardson.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  resources 
of  Alaska,  not  only  in  its  mineral,  but  also  in  the  considerable  areas 
that  will  serve  for  homes.  Those  people  become  attached  to  the 
country  and,  having  become  sei^arated  from  their  own  homes  aiul 
business  elsewhere,  will  probably  make  homes  there  and  remain  there. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  What  is  the  present  population  of  Alaska,  (50.000 
people  ? 

Major  Richardson.  No;  I  should  say  conservatively  that  the  white 
resident  population  of  Alaska  is  about  35,000. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  more  than  that  ? 

Major  Richardson.  Not  more.  I  was  going  to  say  that  there  have 
been  periods  when  there  were  more  people  than  that  in  Alaska  during 
the  earlv  gold  discoveries,  and  then  the  population  fell  awa}'  grad- 
ually, i  think  that  the  increase  will  now  continue  right  along. 
There  are  a  great  many  more  people  there  in  the  summer  than  in 
winter.  I  am  speaking  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  make  their 
homes  there. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Do  you  consider  from  vour  knowledge  that  the 
people  resident  there,  or  the  people  that  have  interests  there,  con- 
sider the  whole  proposition  as  a  temporary  matter — that  they  are 
foing  in  there  temporarily  to  make  some  money  and  then  come  back? 
s  there  any  sentiment  that  there  is  something  permanent  there  ? 

Major  Richardson.  The  sentiment  has  changed  greatly  in  the  last 
four  years  in  that  very  respect.  I  should  say  that  probably  about 
four-fifths  of  the  people  in  Alaska  have  a  feeling  that  the  country  is 
developing,  and  this  development  is  going  to  be  continuous,  and  its 
occupation  by  white  people  permanent,  and  that  they  would  just  as 
soon  live  there  as  anywhere  else.  xVbout  five  years  ago  that  was  not 
the  case.  Every  man  went  up  there  to  make  some  money  and  then 
come  back.  Now  many  of  the  people  have  lost  their  business  and 
other  connection  with  the  States  and  say,  "Alaska  is  good  enough  for 
us."  You  will  not  find  anybody  leaving  Nome,  except  to  get  some- 
thing to  take  back  with  him,  or  to  come  down  here  to  try  to  get  you 
gentlemen  to  help  them  out.  In  other  words,  the  sentiment  through- 
out the  country  is  that  the  settlement  in  Alaska  is  permanent. 

Mr.  Stanley.  The  cost  of  living,  as  I  understood  from  the  gentle- 
man who  appeared  before  us  yesterday,  is  inordinate. 

Major  Richardson.  It  varies  greatly.     On  the  coast  at  Nome  and 
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in  southeastern  Alaska,  it  is  not  very  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
States,  because  they  have  water  transportation.  Just  as  soon  as  you 
leave  the  coast  it  increases,  and  in  the  interior  it  is  much  higher  than 
along  the  rivers. 

Mr.  Stanlet.  \\Tiat  will  be  the  effect  of  the  impetus  given  the  cul- 
tivation of  land  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  upon  the  cost  of  living? 
Do  you  believe  that  with  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the 
proper  encouragement  by  the  Government  in  supplying  seeds  and 
things  of  that  sort,  with  scientific  experiment,  that  country  can  be 
made  self-supporting? 

Major  Richardson.  I  think  Mr.  Spring  stated  the  case  here  very 
fairly  yesterday  in  regard  to  agriculture  in  that  country.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  wheat  could  be  matured,  but  other  cereals  and  all 
the  hardy  vegetables  can  be  raised,  as  also  all  the  things  a  man  needs 
in  that  country,  with  the  exception  of  flour  and  tropical  fruits.  Of 
course  the  cost  of  living  diminishes  as  the  country  opens  up.  In 
some  localities  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  cost  of  the  food  as 
it  is  of  getting  it  there  at  all.  It  is  a  long  way  to  carry  vegetables 
nnd  have  them  fresh.     There  is  a  great  loss  in  decay. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  To  what  extent  is  agriculture  carried  on? 

Major  Richardson.  To  a  very  slight  extent.  As  you  know,  as 
soon  as  there  is  placer-gold  excitement  very  few  people  stop  to  till  the 
soil,  but  in  the  yast  year  or  two  there  have  been  a  number  of  people 
who  have  taken  up  little  sections  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns, 
at  Fairbanks  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Yukon  above  Dawson, 
and  are  growing  vegetables  quite  successfully. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  What  about  the  development  of  the  lumber  industry 
through  that  section  ?  Will  it  ever  be  practicable  to  bring  the  timber 
that  is  grown  there  into  the  United  States? 

Major  Richardson.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  Alaska 
offers  anything  in  the  way  of  timber  for  export.  The  timber  mostly 
is  small,  and  it  is  a  very  light  spruce.  It  is  not  a  very  high  grade  of 
lumber  and  is  sufficient  for  the  local  needs  only. 

The  Chair3ian.  Tell  the  committee  where  the  coal  and  copper  de- 
points  so  far  as  discovered  are. 

Major  Richardson.  The  principal  deposits  are  here  [indicating  on 
map]  south  of  the  Wrangell  group  of  mountains,  running  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Copper  River.  From  the  best  information  I  have,  the 
principal  deposits  of  copper  so  far  determined  are  here  and  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Tanana  River.  The  exact  location  of  the  coal 
deposits  I  am  not  familiar  with.  There  is  some  coal  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Copper  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Kayak  Bay.  There  is 
also  coal  in  the  interior  on  the  line  of  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad. 
There  is  coal  along  the  shores  of  Cook  Inlet.  In  fact,  there  is  coal  in 
many  places,  but  it  is  not  generally  of  very  good  character.  That 
near  Kayak  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

Mr.  Stanley.  You  speak  of  placer  mines.  Where  you  find  rich 
placer  mines,  is  not  that  an  index  of  quartz  in  the  neighborhood  there 
somewhere  ? 

Major  Richardson.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  indicate  that, 
although  geologists  claim  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  conclusion,  because 
the  rock  which  contained  the  gold  may  have  been  all  disintegrated. 

Mr.  Stanley.  The  gold  that  is  found  in  these  was  disintegrated 
quartz  originally. 
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Major  ^icHARDSox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanley.  WTiat  is  the  fineneas  of  the  gold  per  ton  in  this 
quartz? 

Major  Richardson.  The  principal  gold  mine  of  Alaska  runs  about 
$2.80  to  $2.90  per  ton.  That  is  a  very  large  deposit  and  is  right  on 
the  water,  which  makes  it  possible  to  work  such  low-grade  ore.  In 
the  rest  of  Alaska  there  has  not  been  any  quartz-mine  work  to  any 
extent.  They  are  doing  some  on  the  Seward  Peninsula.  Mr.  Ryan, 
who  is  here,  can  probably  give  you  some  data  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had  you  before  our 
committee  and  thank  you  for  the  information  you  have  riven  us. 
And,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  connechon  with  Major  Richard- 
son's statement  before  the  committee  T  would  suggest  that  perhaps 
his  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  War  ought  to  be  printed,  and 
also  such  correspondence  therewith 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  ask  that  in  revising  his  remarks  the  Major  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  them  on  any  of  these  subjects.  Naturally  he  would 
use  reasonable  discretion  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion.  Major  Richardson 
is  very  familiar  with  the  country. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Without  objection,  then,  it  will  be  ordered  that 
Major  Richardson  be  permitted  to  extend  his  remarks,  and  that  the 
memorandum  addressed  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  all 
correspondence  relating  thereto,  may  be  printed  in  connection  with 
his  remarks.     There  bemg  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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STATEMENT   OF  MR.   ERASTTIS   C.  HAWKINS,   CIVIL  ENOIHEER 
OF  THE  ALASKA  RAILROAB  COMPANY. 

Mr.  CrsHMAX.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  if  we  should  have  the  engineer,  Mr.  Hawkins,  make  a 
statement  at  this  time? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Ci'SHMAN  (addressing  the  witness).  I  think  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  meml^ers  of  the  committee  if  you  would  just  go 
on  in  a  general  way  and  tell  about  the  conditions  in  Alaska  with 
which  you  pre  familiar,  and  then,  at  a  later  time,  describe  somewhat 
the  proposed  route  of  the  railway,  giving  any  general  information 
you  may  have  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  HioiUNS.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Seattle? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Since  March,  1898. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Civil  engineer. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  By  whom  are  you  employed  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  Alaska  Railway,  which  company  now  has  a 
bill  before  Congre<<s. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  That  is,  by  this  company  who  are  seeking  aid  from  the 
Government  ? 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  sir.  A  guaranty  of  interest  on  a  portion  of 
the  bonds. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  You  are  a  mining  engineer  also  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  A  railway  engineer? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  the  matter  of 
service  as  an  engineer  in  connection  with  railway  construction  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  have  been  in  the  railway  business  since  the  year 
1883,  and  in  engineering  in  a  general  way.  I  took  up  railway  con- 
struction in  Alaska,  including  the  Canadian  Yukon  countrv,  in 
March,  1898,  having  charge  of  the  AMiite  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway, 
which  was  built  from  Skagway,  at  the  head  of  the  Linn  Canal,  for 
21  miles  through  the  district  of  Alaska  to  the  summit  of  the  AATiite 
Pass,  and  from  thence  to  the  head  of  Lake  Bennett,  for  50  miles  to 
the  north  boundary  of  British  Columbia,  and  then  down  the  Cana- 
dian Yukon  country  to  a  point  on  the  upper  Yukon,  or  I^ewis  River, 
at  a  point  2  miles  below  AVhite  Horse.  This  railroad  at  the  present 
time  practically  serves  both  the  upper  Yukon,  including  the  Atlin 
mining  countrv,  and  the  Klondike  region,  and  also  handles  a  por- 
tion of  the  traffic  on  the  lower  river  as  far  as  Rampart  or  Fairbanks. 
At  the  time  this  railway  was  undertaken  very  little  was  known  of 
that  northern  country,  and  it  was  considered  practically  impossible 
to  construct  a  railway  and  keep  it  in  continuous  operation  after  con- 
struction. 

The  road,  however,  was  put  through  and  has  been  in  succ(^>sful 
operation  ever  since.  It  handles  passengers  and  mail  throughout  the 
entire  year  in  spite  of  the  accumulation  of  snow  on  the  coast  range. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  freight  business  of  the  road  is  carried  on 
during  four  months  in  the  year,  that  practically  constituting  the 
season  of  the  open-river  navigation  on  the  Yukon.  After  the  closing 
of  the  river  the  mail,  express,  and  passengers  going  in  and  out  of  the 
country  constitute  the  road's  principal  business.  I  mention  that  as 
in  contrast  to  what  would  be  accomplished  by  a  road  beginning  at 
some  point  in  southeastern  Alaska.  I  will  take  Cordova  Bay,  as  that 
is  the  beginning  of  our  proposed  railway  system.  Starting  from  any 
other  point  we  would  have  many  natural  difficulties  to  overcome, 
partly  as  to  the  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow  on  the  coast  range.  By 
avoiding  the  summits  of  the  coast  range  on  this  Cordova  Bay  and 
Copper  River  route  we  would  be  enabled  to  maintain  a  road  for 
heavy  traffic  at  very  much  less  expense  than  if  we  had  to  construct 
snowsheds  and  keep  a  large  force  of  engines  and  snowplows  during 
six  or  seven  months  of  the  year.  Our  proposed  line  starts  at  the  most 
favorable  harbor  northwest  of  Lynn  Canal  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
We  pass  near  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River  and  ascend  that  stream 
for  several  hundred  miles.  There  has  been  an  objection  raised  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  people  to  the  Copper  River  route  on  the  ground 
that  two  immense  glaciers  face  each  other,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  build  a  road  in  front  of  or  between  these  glaciers.  Later 
mvestigations  have  proved  that  there  is  a  distance  of  over  2  miles 
between  the  Childs  glacier  on  the  lower  or  left  side  of  the  river  as 
you  proceed  up  and  the  Miles  glacier  on  the  right.  The  peculiar 
bends  in  the  river  form  favorable  sites  for  bridge  crossings.  After 
bridging  the  river  near  Miles  glacier  the  construction  of  the  railway 
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is  comparatively  simple,  as  it  proceeds  up  the  river  on  the  westerly 
side,  which  offers  several  advantages  in  the  way  of  lighter  slopes  anS 
less  cut  banks  than  on  the  east  side. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  is  the  total  length  of  the  WTiite  Pass  Rail- 
road ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  About  112  miles  between  Skagway  and  White 
Horse. 

The  Chairman.  x\nd  this  projected  road  is  over  500  miles  long? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  sir;  510  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  encounter  more  difficult  en^neering  prob- 
lems on  the  proposed  road  than  you  did  on  the  White  Pass  road? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Allow  me  to  explain  here  what  I  intended  to  say 
before  this — namely,  that  I  have  not  personally  examined  this  route. 
I  intended  to  make  that  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  here  before  tliis 
committee.  After  the  completion  of  the  Viliite  Pass  Railway  some 
of  our  contractors  and  engineers  and  later  other  friends  of  mine  and 
prospectors  have  gone  over  this  route  and  explained  fully  to  me  the 
conditions  which  exist. 

The  engineers  and  contractors  I  have  mentioned,  and  other  friends 
interested  in  and  familiar  with  railway  work,  have  gone  over  and 
explained  in  detail  to  me  the  condition^,  and  they  agree  that  it  offers 
very  little  difficulty  in  comparison,  in  engineering  and  construction 
difficulties,  with  what  was  encountered  in  the  building  and  operation 
of  the  White  Pass  Railway.  At  that  time,  when  that  road  was 
undertaken,  we  were  told  oi  many  reasons  why  we  could  not  build 
and  operate  a  road  over  that  country — statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  snowslides  or  avalanches  were  so  numerous  over  our  proposed 
route  that  it  never  could  be  kept  in  operation  from  the  time  of  the 
falling  of  snow,  in  September,  until  the  1st  of  June.  We  have,  as  I 
believe,  no  such  difficulties.  On  this  line  up  the  Copper  River  we 
have  no  range  of  mountains  to  climb.  It  is  the  passing  over  the 
Coast  Range  of  mountains  that  affords  the  greatest  difficulties  and 
expense  in  operation  in  that  northern  country.  The  warm  and  humid 
atmosphere  produced  by  the  "  Japan  currents  "  causes  a  precipita- 
tion when  it  passes  over  the  colder  air  of  the  mountain.  Conse- 
quently we  get  a  tremendous  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice,  which, 
together  with  the  high  winds  sweeping  over  the  summit,  causes  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  expense.  Our  route  up  the  Copper  River 
is  practically  a  "  water-grade  "  route. 

From  notes  of  the  engineer  whom  I  am  quoting  in  this  instance, 
Mr.  John  Q.  Jamison,  of  Portland,  who  is  well  known  all  over  this 
country  as  a  man  of  ability  and  experience  and  of  great  conservatism, 
it  is  explained  that  there  will  be  nothing  of  this  kind  through  the  en- 
tire Copper  River  country.  There  are  no  grades  to  exceed  26  feet  to 
the  mile,  or  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  in 
passing  over  the  benches  at  Wood  Canyon.  In  that  instance  a  grade 
of  30  or  40  feet  to  the  mile  in  both  directions  would  be  required ;  and 
the  alignment  will  be  fairly  good,  as  there  would  be  no  very  sharp 
curvature.  There  are  no  extremely  heavy  side-hill  cuttings  as  we 
had  on  the  mountains  alongj  the  ^\^lite  Paas  summit,  so  that  the  aver- 
age construction  expense  will  be  very  much  less  than  was  the  case  in 
the  AVhite  Pass  road  on  the  summit  section,  and  the  operating  ex- 
penses would  also  be  Hghter.     The  Copper  River  for  several  miles 
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from  Copper  Center  to  the  mouth,  has  an  average  fall  of  about  7.7 
feet  to  the  mile — -possibly  a  little  less. 

Mr.  Kleppfr.  1  imderstand  that  you  were  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  White  Pass  Railway. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes;  I  was  the  chief  engineer. 

Mr.  Ki^ppER.  I  presume  you  know  approximately  what  it  cost  a 
mile? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Klepper.  What  was  the  cost  per  mile,  approximately,  of  the 
White  Pass  Railway? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  should  say  in  the  vicinity  of  $50,000.  Some  of 
the  construction  of  the  White  Pass  Railway  cost  $135,000  per  mile  for 
the  grade  alone,  exclusive  of  track,  equipment,  and  buildings.  After- 
wards the  heavy  engines  and  snowsheds  and  bridges  had  to  be  added 
to  that  cost. 

Mr.  Klepper.  About  what  was  the  cost  of  the  White  Pass — ^that 
portion  of  the  road  that  was  projected,  and  over  a  route  that  was  very 
much  like  this  proposed  line?  You  speak  of  the  presence  of  grade 
here  and  the  lay  of  the  country  as  you  have  gotten  it  from  another 
engineer. 

Sir.  Hawkins.  Possibly  in  the  vicinity  of  $85,000  a  mile  for  that 
portion  between  Caribou  Crossing  and  White  Horse,  which  was  the 
least  expensive  part.  Our  work  was  largely  performed  in  the  winter, 
and  yet  handled,  we  think,  in  a  very  economical  manner  and  to  as 
good  advantage  as  the  circumstances  permitted.  That  was  a  narrow- 
gauge  line.  We  put  in  5()-pound  rails  from  Skag^vav  to  Lake  Ben- 
nett, and  45-pound  rails  from  Lake  Bennett  to  White  tlorse. 

Mr.  Hkjgins.  That  is  very  light  construction. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  in  other  respects  the  road  is  well  constructed. 
The  freight  cars  are  built  for  a  capacity  of  40,000  pounds.  The  road 
is  easily  capable  of  handling  everything  that  is  bought  in  the  way  of 
heavy  machinery  from  the  south,  launches,  and  other  large  bulky 
freight. 

Mr.  CrsiiMAN.  The  White  Pass  is  a  narrow-gauge  road  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes.  It  was  built  a  narroAv-gauge  road  at  that 
time  becaust*  it  was  believed  that  the  grades  and  curvature  over  the 
Coast  Range  would  be  such  as  to  make  a  standard-guage  road  prac- 
tically impossible  on  account  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  HioGiNs.  Is  there  any  standard-gauge  road  in  operation  to- 
day in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  sir.  The  Alaska  Central  is  a  standard-gauge 
road,  and  I  think  the  road  being  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Council  City 
is  also  a  standard-gauge  road. 

Mr.  HicoiNS.  And  the  rails  weigh  the  same? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Oh,  no.  With  the  standard-gauge  we  would  re- 
quire much  heavier  rails. 

Mr.  HicioiNS.  What  is  the  weight  of  rails  on  the  standard  gauge? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  mean  m  the  North? 

Mr.  HicGiNS.  In  operation  in  Alaska  now. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  could  not  say  as  to  other  roads — I  think  60  or  70 
pound  rails,  and  possiblv  T5  pound;  but,  I  think,  nothing  heavier 
than  70.  ^ 

Mr.  Klepper.  Your  judgment,  then,  would  be  from  what  you  know 
of  this  enterprise;  that  it  could  be  built  for  $35,000  a  mile? 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  understood  you  to  say  $35,000. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  asked  me  the  cost  of  the  narrow-ffauge  railway 
between  Caribou  Crossing  and  White  Horse,  which  is  the  most  inex- 
pensive portion  of  that  line  for  a  narrow-gauge  road,  with,  as  I  say, 
very  light  rails.  That  does  not  include  the  average  cost  of  that 
road. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  here  a  65-pound  road — 
a  standard-gauge  road. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  sir;  in  all  respects. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  kind  of  rails  would  you  use — ^what 
weight  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  should  say  70-pound  rails. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  do  you  estimate  that  road  would  cost  per 
mile  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  If  the  road  is  constructed,  as  contemplated,  over 
to  the  Yukon  River,  I  should  say  $40,000  per  mile.  That  would  be 
the  average  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  most  expensive  portion  is  from  Cordova  Bay 
to  the  Copper  River,  up  to  and  including  Woods  Canyon. 

The  Chairman.  'What  do  vou  estimate  that  will  cost  per  mile  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  About  $60,000. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  do  vou  estimate  it  will  cost  completed? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  will  he  over  $60,000  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  that  $60,000  a  mile  include  the  neces- 
sary bridges  in  crossing  the  Copper  River  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes;  I  think  so.  Possibly  you  would  add  a  little 
more  to  that  to  make  an  average,  but  the  portion  of  this  route  be- 
tween Copper  Center  and  the  \  ukon  River  is  of  a  more  simple  con- 
struction and  will  cost  much  less  per  mile  than  the  first  100  miles  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Copper  River. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Is  not  a  60-pound  rail  unusually  light? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Oh,  no :  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  was  operated 
for  years  and  years  on  56  and  60  pound  rails.  You  will  find  60- 
pound  rails  used  on  these  roads  up  to  within  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  You  are  not  speaking,  as  I  understand,  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  secured  from  any  examination  that  you  have  made 
of  the  country  or  of  surveys  that  you  have  made,  but  from  what  other 
gentlemen  who  have  been  through  the  country  have  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  My  estimate  is  based  upon  "the  survey  and  examina- 
tion made  during  the  past  summer  by  Mr.  Jamison  and  others. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  Those  parties  were  under  your  control  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Not  at  the  time  of  making  the  survey. 

Mr.  Llx)yd.  You  are  the  chief  engineer  and  they"  are  employed 
under  you.     Did  they  make  their  report  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  They  were  made  directly  to  the  company.  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  enterprise  for  the  last  two  months  only. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Is  that  report  based  on  an  actual  survey? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  presume  only  by  the  barometer  and  by  close  ex- 
amination. I  do  not  think  an  instrumental  or  general  survey  was 
made  over  that  distance  last  year. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  If  there  has  not  been  an  actual  survey,  no  details 
have  been  secured  about  the  cost,  I  take  it? 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Even  though  there  has  been  no  actual  survey  ? 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  sir;  the  ground  was  very  carefully  examined 
by  Mr.  Jamison  and  his  party,  and  he  very  carefully  prepared  an  e,s- 
timate  of  the  construction  expense.  I  have  very  thoroughly  ex- 
amined the  estimates,  using  my  own  knowledge  gained  by  years  of 
experience  in  that  country,  as  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  cost  per 
yard  of  doing  frozen-earth  work  and  of  handling  the  moss  and  doing 
extra  drainage  and  of  handling  the  rock.  I  estimate  that  the  or- 
dinary earth  work  will  cost  double  that  of  earth  work  in  the  west- 
ern country,  and  the  cost  of  the  rock  work  would  be  50  per  cent 
hiffher.    That  is  the  basis  of  our  estimate. 

Mr.  Powers.  Did  these  men  who  made  the  survey  run  a  trial  line  to 
ascertain  the  grades? 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  But  they  did  not  make  a  running  survey  ? 
Mr.  Hawkins.  No,  sir;  not  a  chained  survey. 
Mr.  Powers.  Did  they  run  lines  to  ascertain  the  grades  and  to  as- 
certain how  much  rock  would  have  to  be  taken  out? 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Any  additional  survey  would  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  permanent  location,  would  it? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Oh,  yes;  further  location  surveys  are  required. 
Mr.  Lloyd.  But  you  would  not  make  a  permanent  survey  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  road?     This  survey  was  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  such  a  road? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  has  been  the  case  in  all  my  examinations  to  make 
thorough  investigations  as  to  cost  and  practicability  before  the  final 
location  surveys  are  made.  • 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  I  do  not  think  you  stated  what  the  cost  would  be. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Forty  thousand  dollars  per  mile  from  the  head  of 
Cordova  Bay  to  the  Yukon  River. 

Mr.  Klepper.  You  spoke  of  this  engineer  who  made  this  survey 
being  connected  with  the  company.  Do  you  mean  the  same  company 
with  which  you  are  connected  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Jamison  made  this  survey  officially  for  this 
company.     He  was  employed  by  this  company. 

Mr.  Klepper.  What  relation,  if  any,  does  this  company  bear  to  the 
company  that  built  the  White  Pass  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  has  no  relation  whatever  with  the  White  Pass 
Company.     It  is  a  different  institution  entirely. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  You  would  not  claim  that  you  could  make  an  esti- 
mate as  to  the  cost  of  building  a  railroad  without  a  definite  defining 
line  having  been  established.  It  would  just  have  to  be  based  on  a 
general  condition  that  might  not  obtain  when  you  came  to  make  an 
investigation. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  We  know  the  conditions  pretty  well,  and  this  line 
is  located  along  one  side  of  the  river,  where  we  know  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  a  line  through  the  country.  Over  a  certain  space  of  ground 
an  engineer  can  determine  with  very  reasonable  accuracy  the  cost  of 
the  line.  Where  you  may  diverge  materially  for  several  hundred 
feet  and  encounter  different  cutting  and  classification,  sometimes  the 
line  is  made  to  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  the  preliminary 
estimate. 
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Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Are  you  taking  levels  all  through  as  to  the  cut- 
tings and  fills  that  you  would  have  to  make? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  These  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Jamison  in  making 
his  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  What  aid,  if  any,  does  the  Canadian  government 
extend  to  railroad  companies;  and  what,  if  any,  aid  did  it  extend 
to  the  AMiite  Pass  Railway  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  Canadian  government's  policy  is  that  of  aiding 
new  roads.  That  is  being  shown  pretty  thoroughly  in  the  very  sub- 
stantial aid  it  is  giving  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railroad  and  to 
other  roads  in  the  Xorthwest. 

The  Chairman.  What  aid  is  it  giving  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific? 
Please  be  as  specific  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  is  constructing  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
1,900  miles  of  its  most  expensive  portion  through  the  Lake  Superior 
wilderness. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  aid  extended  to  the  \Miite  Pass 
Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  No,  sir.  A  land  grant  for  the  portion  of  the  line 
through  British  Columbia  was  provided  for  in  the  company's  charter. 
The  land  adjacent  to  the  road  was  the  rocky  slopes  and  summits  of 
the  coast  range  from  White  Pass  to  a  point  on  Lake  Bennett.  It 
was  not  taken  advantage  of.  There  was  no  possibility  of  making 
any  use  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  has  been  no  government  aid  extended 
to  the  ^Vhit«  Pass  road  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  There  has  been  no  aid  extended  to  the  ^Vhite  Pass 
road,  but  it  was  built  at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world  was  attracted  to  that  country,  and  it  was  known  as  the  key 
to  the  situation  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  Yukon  country.  Almost 
everything  in  the  transportation  line  was  attempted  at  that  time, 
during  the  early  excitement.  That  road  could  not  have  been  put 
through  there  or  money  raised  for  it  at  a  later  date.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  that  matter  myself.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
is  not  only  being  aided  by  the  Canadian  government  by  actual  con- 
struction of  its  difficult  portion,  but  the  government  is  guaranteeing 
its  bonds — H  per  cent,  I  think — for  a  large  part  of  its  cost  through 
the  most  profitable  part  of  its  line  from  Winnipeg  through  the  whe^t 
fields.  That  would  not  have  been  undertaken  had  it  not  been  for 
government  aid. 

The  Chairman,  \^^lat  is  the  name  of  the  corporation  which  is  run- 
ning that  White  Pass  road  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  is  known  in  England  as  the  White  Pass  and 
Yukon  Railway  Company.  In  name  it  is  three  separate  organiza- 
tions. It  is  known  as  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Railway  Company  in 
Alaska,  British  Columbia  Yukon  Railway  Company  through  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  the  British  Yukon  Railway  Company  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  proper,  or  in  the  Yukon  district.  The  holding 
company  is  the  White  Paas  and  Yukon  Railroad. 

Mr.  SlcKiNNEY.  Does  the  Canadian  government  extend  aid  to 
the  roads  that  are  being  laid  out  on  the  Canadian  side? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with  that,  because  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  road  which  is  being  built  southward  from  Dawson  84 
miles  to  the  Stewart  River  to  develop  the  Klondike  mining  fields. 
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and  we  receive  a  cash  subsidy  of  $6,400  per  mile,  to  be  paid  in  10- 
mile  sections  as  completed.  But,  even  with  this  aid,  it  was  very 
difficult  and  expensive  to  place  the  bonds,  and  finally,  in  order 
to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for  construction,  these  bonds  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  finance  people,  who  took  with  them 
08  per  cent  of  the  stock,  and  the  cash  subsidy  was  to  be  deposited  as 
a  guaranty  of  the  interest  during  construction. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  The  proposition  of  giving  aid  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railroad  would  hardly  afford  a  parallel  for  the  assistance 
given  to  the  roads  in  Yukon  British  Coluinbia,  I  would  think  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  was  considered  that  a  road  through  the  Klon- 
dike country,  with  its  comparativelv  dense  population,  engaged  in 
mining  and  the  heavy  traffic,  and  high  rates,  would  enable  the  road  to 
take  care  of  itself.  It  was  not  considered  a  particularly  national 
feature  that  it  be  aided  by  guaranty  of  bonds. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Coming  out  from  the  Klondike  region  through 
that  new  transcontinental  Tine  it  passes  through  a  great  agricultural 
country,  and  with  the  great  possibility  of  revenues  in  the  gold,  it  was 
not  expected  that  it  would  be  aided. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  portion  of  the  road  through  the  new  farming 
country  of  western  Canada  was  considered  an  assured  success,  both 
in  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  its  bonds  and  in  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  And  you  do  not  have  the  difficulty  in  following 
that  line  that  you  would  in  following  the  mountain. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  the  cheapest  portion  of  the  route,  through 
the  prairies  of  western  Canada.     I  would  say,  further,  that  it  is  the 

Eolicy  of  the  Canadian  government  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  the 
onds  of  a  road  that  wUl  make  what  they  call  an  "  all-Canadian  " 
route  to  the  Yukon.  After  our  subsidy  of  $6,400  per  mile  was  secured 
for  the  Dawson-Stewart  River  Railway,  we  were  assured  that  if  we 
would  extend  this  road  southerly  to  connect  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  or  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  the  Canadian  government  would 
guarantee  the  interest  on  the  construction  to  the  extent  of  $30,000  per 
mile,  that  being  the  proposed  extension  of  the  narrow-gauge  system. 
The  Canadian  government  extends  federal  aid  to  roads  that  are  of 
national  importance,  and  that  aid  is  again  usually  increased  by 
provincial  aid.  For  instance,  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  will 
offer  land  grants  of  considerable  value  besides  the  guaranty  of  interest 
by  the  Dominion. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  gentlemen  who  desire  to  ask 
Mr.  Hawkins  any  questions,  there  are  two  subcommittees  which  have 
matters  to  present. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Have  you  completed  your  statement,  Mr.  Hawkins? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  great  deal  further,  I  think, 
that  could  be  ^lid.  For  instance,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  this  rail- 
way to  the  AlaskJin  country,  and  which  it  affords 

Sir.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  witness  proceeds  on  that 
phase  of  the  subject,  suppose  we  transact  the  business  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  attended  to  on  other  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  act  on 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  wish  to  refer  to  something 
which  more  properly,  perhaps,  should  have  come  in  the  first  part  of 
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my  remarks.  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise,  so 
to  speak,  which,  of  course,  has  an  important  bearing  and  is  an  im- 
portiint  feature  of  the  enterprise. 

This  railway,  starting  as  it  does  from  Cordova  Bay,  which  is 
recognized  generally  as  being  a  very  fine  harbor,  reaches,  by  a  branch 
of  57  miles  of  spur  line  and  10  miles  of  additional  branches,  to  the 
coal  fields  of  Catalla  and  Bering. 

The  Chairman.  How  extensive  are  those  coal  fields? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Those  fields  are  among  the  most  extensive  deposits 
of  coal  on  the  continent,  or  are  suposed  to  be.  They  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Geological  Survey  report.  The  coal  is  of  undoubted 
quality  and  extent.  A  portion  of  the  veins  are  semianthracite  in 
charact-er  and  some  of  the  veins  on  the  lower  portion  are  said  to  be 
fine  coking  coal.  Several  experiments  have  been  made  in  coking, 
with  satisfactory  results. 

Tli^  Chairman.  What  other  coal  fields  are  there  around  the  Pacific  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  the  principal  coal  mines  for  exportation  pur- 
poses are  tliose  of  British  Columbia  on  Vancouver  Island. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  coaling  station  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
you  are  speaking  now  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  There  is  no  coaling  station  in  the  vicinity.  There 
is  a  small  quantity  of  coal  sometimes  held  by  private  individuals  out 
here  at  Dutch  harbor  (referring  to  map). 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  coal  sold  for  per  ton? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  brings  all  the  way  from  $1C  to  $100  a  ton;  it 
depends  on  the  scarcity. 

The  Chairman.  At 'what  could  the  coal  in  this  coal  field  you  speak 
of  be  sold  for  if  there  were  railroad  facilities  for  getting  it  out? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  If  this  railroad  was  constructed,  it  is  believed  it 
could  be  sold  as  far  west  as  Dutch  Harbor  or  Kiska  Island  for  $6.50  or 
$7  per  ton.  That  matter  of  establishing  a  coaling  station  there  on  one 
of  those  islands  is  under  consideration  by  the  War  Department,  and 
I  believe  one  purpose  of  the  (Government  is  to  establish  a  coaling 
station  that  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  100,000  tons.  That  coal 
is  now  imported  from  Wales.  In  Washington  we  have  numerous 
and  productive  mines,  but  the  quality  is  not  suitable  for  use  on  men- 
of-war  or  vessels  at  sea — it  is  too  light  and  is  carried  away  by  forced 
draft. 

The  Chairman.  You  sav  our  men-of-war  have  to  use  coal  from 
Wales? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes;  the  Puget  Sound  Navy- Yard  is  supplied  en- 
tirely by  coal  imported  in  foreign  ships. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  coal  cost,  about? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  should  say  probably  from  $12  to  $15  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  state  what  this  coal  could  be  sup- 
plied for  if  it  could  be  brought  to  the  seaboard? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  From  $6.50  to  $7  a  ton,  and  at  a  lesser  rate  than 
that  at  nearer  points  to  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  this  coal  compare  with  this  Wales  coal 
you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  compares  very  favorably  wuth  the  Welch  coal. 
Some  of  those  veins,  as  I  say,  are  semianthracite  in  character  and 
some  are  coking  coal.     The  hardest  coal  there  is  harder  than  the 
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British  Columbia  coal.  The  British  Columbia  coal  is  lower  in  fixed 
carbons  than  this  coal  on  Bering  or  Catalla. 

Mr.  Powers.  As  you  begin  with  the  coal  fields  in  California  and 
then  go  up  into  Washington  and  farther  north  the  coal  grows  better, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes;  except  in  some  portions  of  Alaska  we  have 
numerous  deposits  of  lignite  coal.  That  kind  of  coal  is  found  on  the 
Yukon.     I  have  experimented  with  it  there. 

Mr.  Powers.  The  coal  of  British  Columbia  is  better  than  the  coal 
of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powers.  But  the  coal  of  Washington'is  not  used  on  |x)ard  men- 
of-war,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  No.  I  have  experimented  and  found  that  the  only 
coal  we  could  afford  to  transport  for  long  distances  or  to  store  for 
months  was  the  British  Columbia  coal.  The  coal  mines  we  propose 
to  develop  by  the  construction  of  this  railway  will  make  it  possible  to 
deliver  Alaska  coal  to  markets  thousands  of  miles  south  and  west. 

Mr.  Powers.  This  is  a  better  coal  than  the  British  Columbia  coal  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  sir;  so  the  analysis  and  reports  by  the  Greo- 
logical  Survey  and  also  by  private  chemists  show.  I  have  friends 
who  own  some  of  those  coal  mines  near  Catalla  who  have  been  ex- 
perimenting for  several  vears — I  think  since  1900 — ^with  the  hope  of 
finding  or  making  a  harbor.  They  have  had  several  extensive  plans 
under  contemplation,  and  at  the  present  time  they  have  not  been  de- 
veloped, because  there  was  no  good  harbor  adjoining  the  coal  de- 
posits. The  nearest  approach  to  a  harbor  is  at  Catalla,  by  extending 
a  trestle  out  to  a  small  island,  the  northerly  of  the  Martin  Islands.  *I 
have  not  personally  examined  it,  but  know  of  the  conditions  from  the 
reports  of  several  friends.  I  have  a  report  here  by  Mr.  Jamison, 
which  I  would  like  to  make  a  part  of  my  statement. 

Again,  as  to  the  cost  of  construction  of  this  railwav,  I  have  stated 
that  it  would  be  $40,000  per  mile,  as  estimated  upon  by  Mr.  Jamison 
and  confirmed  by  myself,  after  going  over  his  figures  very  carefully. 
I  can  indorse  it  with  the  greatest  confidence.  Should  the  Govern- 
ment guarantee  the  interest  upon  $30,000  per  mile,  which  is  all  that 
is  asked  for  in  the  bill,  that  would  be  the  mterest  on  something  over 
$15,000,000.  The  cost  to  the  company  for  that  509  miles  would  be 
$20,300,000.  In  addition  to  this  main  line  across  the  country,  to 
develop  all  the  resources  of  that  peninsula  from  the  middle  Yukon, 
to  the  upper  Tanana  and  the  mines,  and  the  coal,  it  is  proposed  to 
build  branch  lines  as  follows:  First,  to  one  I  mentioned  reaching 
the  coal  fields  of  Catala  and  Bering,  67  miles;  one  up  the  Chitina 
for  55  miles.  This  branch  is  to  reach  the  extensive  copper  mines  of 
the  Chitina,  and  another  shorter  branch  to  reach  the  Kotsina  mines. 
This  last  is  25  miles  in  length.  These  three  branches  make  nearly 
150  miles  additional  railway,  at  an  expense  of  about  $6,000,000. 
The  total  investment  by  the  company  would  then  be  $26,()00,000,  of 
which  only  $15,000,000  is  asked  to  be  secured  or  interest  thereon 
guaranteea  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  you  understand  that  by  the  terms  of  this  bill  the 
Government  gets  any  lien  upon  the  branches?  It  only  has  a  lien 
upon  the  main  lines. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes;  I  understand  that  the  bill  provides  that  the 
lien,  but  not  the  guaranty,  applies  to  the  branches  and  all  other 
property. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  understand  it  only  has  a  lien  upon  the  main  line. 

Mr.  McLean.  If  you  will  permit,  the  provision  is  that  the  Gk)V- 
ernment  shall  have  a  lien  on  all  the  railroad  taken  up  by  the  bill  or 
any  extension  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Powers.  Not  a  first  lien.  I  looked  it  over  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  although  perhaps  wrongfully,  that  all  the  branches  could 
be  bonded  by  themselves  and  that  they  would  be  by  themselves. 
How  long  are  those  bonds^to  run — are  they  to  run  twenty-five  years? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  think  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Posters.  And  the  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  Four  per  cent ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  why  no  assistance  is  asked 
for  these  branch  extensions ;  why  should  not  that  company  under  the 
general  proposition  you  are  asking  the  Government  aid  in  making 
the  bonds  safe  and  satisfactory  to  the  investing  public  so  far  as  the 
main  line  is  concerned,  but  you  are  contemplating  building  125 
miles 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Nearly  160  miles. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY  (continuing).  Of  branches,  and  you  ask  no  aid 
for  that  part  of  the  undertaking? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  We  feel  that  the  tonnage  which  is  assured  on  these 
branch  lines 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Now,  don't  you  believe  that  if  this  investment  is 
likely  to  prove  satisfactory  at  all  that  the  company  undertaking  tx) 
put  it  there  is  amply  able  to  furnish  the  money  for  the  entire  con- 
struction? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  should  be  so,  and  I  presume  it  is  to  this  ex- 
tent  

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  We  understand  that  the  corporators,  as  named 
the  other  day  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  are  men  of  wealth  and  business  stand- 
ing, and  that  their  aggregate  responsibility  is  not  less  than  $100,- 
000,000.  Now,  what  is  the  matter  that  they  do  not  want  to  take  the 
risk? 

Mr.  Powers.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  they  think  if  they  have  the 
guaranty  of  the  Government  on  thcvSe  4  per  cent  bonds  they  will  sell 
at  a  premium,  whereas  if  they  put  them  on  the  market  they  would 
only  sell  at  85  or  90.  I  suppose  there  is  the  distinction.  How  much 
do  you  ask  for  guaranteeing? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  About  $15,000,000  for  the  main  line. 

Mr.  Powers.  It  is  probably  several  million  aboVe  what  they  could 
get  for  the  bonds.     I  suppose  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  raise  the  first  money  for 
any  ext<*nsive  railroad  enterpriise.  The  first  200  miles  of  this  line, 
which  develops  the  local  copper  mines,  seems  to  be  self-supporting. 
That  is  a  matter,  you  might  say,  of  individual  or  corporate  invest- 
ment, but  when  it  comes  to  the  building  of  a  road  which  is  extended 
300  miles  or  more  beyond  this  field  and  develops  Alaska  as  a  conti- 
nent, that  is  an  enterprise  which  is  of  national  importance  and  it  is 
quite  separated  from  the  building  of  250  miles  of  line  to  develop 
some  particular  mining  locality  in  Alaska.  These  branch  lines  to 
the  coal  and  the  copper  will  be  undoubtedly  self-sustaining,  and  also 
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sustain  to  a  very  large  extent  the  main  line,  but  if  you  attempt  to  go 
to  the  public,  I  think,  to  any  of  you  gentlemen,  and  ask  any  one  of 
them  for  a  million  dollars  or  more  to  ouild  a  road  in  Alaska  he  will 
ask :  "  What  i3  your  population  ?  "  If  you  tell  him  you  want  to 
build  a  road  in  a  territory  which  has  only  36,000  to  60,000  people,  he 
will  say :  "  Well,  we  would  rather  build  a  railway  where  there  is 
greater  assurance  of  eaming  and  where  the  population  is  sufficiently 
dense  to  make  dividends  and  interest  assured." 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Of  course  that  would  be  true,  but  these  gentlemen 
are  showing  their  faith  by  proposing  to  build  150  miles  memselves 
without  any  help. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  whole  line  being 
developed.  It  is  not  made  a  separate  investment  or  considered  by 
the  company,  so  far  as  I  know,  separately.  That  is  simply  addi- 
tional expense  incurred  by  the  company  to  guarantee  the  earnings  of 
the  road  and  the  development  of  the  country  contiguous  to  the  main 
line.  If  you  attempt  to  place  securities  on  the  market  on  extensive 
enterprises  in  this  northern  country,  you  must  have  some  guaranty 
and  assurance,  I  firmly  believe,  by  tne  National  Government,  and 
this  road,  which  crosses  the  great  peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  a  portion 
of  it  through  unproductive  territory,  is  especially  worthy  or  recog- 
nition and  mdorsement  by  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Can  you  make  a  comparison  as  to  whether  this  section 
is  more  sparsely  settled  than  the  section  of  Alaska  that  now  has  rail- 
roads ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  principal  settlements  in  Alaska  at  the  present 
time  are  at  Nome  and  at  Fairbanks.  Then  there  are  other  towns  in 
southeastern  Alaska.     For  instance,  Juneau  and  Skagway. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Excuse  me,  but  that  does  not  answer  my  question. 
Can  you  make  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  people  in  Alaska 
now  that  are  served  by  railroads  as  compared  to  what  you  propose 
to  serve  by  this  road  ? 

Mr.  Hawnins.  Alaska  is  not  served  by  railroads. 

Mr.  Higgins.  There  are  some  in  operation,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes;  the  White  Pass  road,  and  the  60  miles  of  the 
Alaska  Central. 

Mr.  Higgins.  Is  that  a  more  thickly  settled  territory  than  the  ter- 
ritorj'  through  which  this  proposed  road  will  go  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes;  the  White  Pass  Railway  serves  a  more  densely 
populated  territory — the  Klondike  region. 

Mr.  Higgins.  How  about  the  other  one  ? 

Mr.  Haavkins.  The  population  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alaska  Cen- 
tral is  no  greater ;  in  fact,  it  is  possibly  less  than  the  territory  which 
this  proposed  railroad  will  cover. 

Mr.  Higgins.  Did  they  receive  Government  aid? 

Mr.  Hx\wkins.  No ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Higgins.  And  they  are  operating  how  much  road  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  understand  they  have  about  50  miles  laid.  That 
was  the  end  of  December. 

Mr.  Higgins.  And  they  are  operating  that  50  miles? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  I  could  not  say ;  I  think  they  are  operating  a 
portion  of  it. 

Senator  Turner.  I  am  a  director  and  stockholder  in  the  Alaska 
Central  Railroad,  and,  since  it  was  mentioned,  I  simply  desire  to  say 
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to  the  committee  that  some  time  before  the  hearings  are  through  I 
would  like  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HiQQiNS.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Turner  ? 

Senator  Turner.  I  reside  in  Spokane,  Wash. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  do  you  desire  to  be  heard  on  this  particu- 
lar proposition  ? 

Senator  Turner.  Yes ;  before  the  committee  finishes  its  hearings. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  would  simply  say,  in  conclusion,  that  in  order  to 
get  an  Alaska  railroad  that  will  serve  that  country  from  the  open 
ocean  on  the  south  to  the  Yukon  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  some 
form  of  Government  aid  and  indorsement,  and  we  think  the  manner 
of  aid  proposed  in  this  case  is  the  least  objectionable  of  any  plan  that 
can  be  suggested,  and  one  in  which  the  Government,  when  the  aid  is 
once  given,  would  never  be  called  upon  in  any  way  for  payment  of 
this  interest. 

Now,  as  to  the  description  of  the  terminals,  the  time  being  limited, 
I  wish  to  submit  a  description  of  Cordova  Bay  and  the  other  pro- 
posed harbor,  Catella.  I  would  like  to  have  it  included  in  my 
remarks. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

Senator  Turner,  do  you  desire  to  be  heard  ? 

Senator  Turner.  I  would  like  to  wait  until  our  friends  of  the  other 
railroad  have  presented  their  case.  We  would  like  to  tell  you  what 
kind  of  a  railroad  we  have,  and  what  we  have  along  the  line  of  our 
road.  I  would  like,  before  Mr.  Hawkins  gets  through,  to  ask  him  one 
or  two  questions,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  state  that  it  is  against  our  rules 
for  others  than  members  of  the  committee  to  interrogate  gentlemen 
who  appear  before  this  committee;  but  of  course  we  can  waive  the 
rule,  and  if  any  light  may  be  cast  upon  this  question  by  inquiries, 
and  Mr.  Hawkins  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  them,  without  ob- 
jection, Senator  Turner  may  proceed  to  submit  such  inquiries  as  he 
desires  to  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  have  no  objection. 

Senator  Turner.  What  forces  have  you  had  engaged  in  these  sur- 
veys of  your  line  of  road  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  have  explained  to  the  committee  this  morning — 
and  possibly  Mr.  Turner  was  absent — ^that  these  surveys  were  con- 
ducted last  summer  under  the  direction  of  J.  Q.  Jamison,  of  Port- 
land, and  I  have  been  quoting  from  his  report  in  regard  to  the  surveys 
and  estimates. 

Senator  Turner.  AVhat  I  desire  to  get  at  is  what  force  Mr.  Jami- 
son had  and  how  long  he  was  engaged  in  making  the  surveys  of  this 
road. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  think  he  was  absent  from  Seattle  from  May  until 
October,  but  I  could  get  that  information  for  you  from  other  sources. 
I  could  not  say  myselr. 

Senator  Turner.  Did  he  have  more  than  one  party  in  the  fields 
making  the  surveys,  or  was  he  simply  making  them  by*^  himself  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  think  he  only  had  his  own  party. 

Senator  Turner.  Just  one  party ;  and  you  say  he  made  them  from 
May  until  October? 

]M[r.  Hawkins.  He  made  the  examination  of  this  portion  of  the  line 
on  the  lower  Copper  River,  from  Copper  Center  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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Copper  River,  as  described  in  his  reports,  down  the  river  to  Cordova 
Bay. 

Senator  Tuhner.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  one  party 
to  make  any  kind  of  a  survey,  except  the  most  casual  reconnoissance, 
from  Cordova  Bay  to  the  Yukon  at  Eagle  City  within  one  season  ? 

Mr.  HLawkins.  He  did  not  make  a  survey  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  Yukon,  but  simply  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Copper 
Center. 

Senator  Txjbner.  What  distance  is  that? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  About  185  miles. 

Senator  Turner.  You  know  nothing  about  that  country  beyond 
that?  You  know  nothing  of  the  region  extending  to  the  Yukon, 
then? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes;  we  do.  I  have  not  examined  it,  but,  as  I  ex- 
plained, we  know  about  is  from  information  furnished  by  friends  of 
mine — railroad  engineers  and  prospectors  and  contractors. 

Senator  Turner.  But  there  has  been  no  survey,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Turner.  I  ask  these  questions  because  the  first  year  we 
were  projecting  the  Alaska  Central  we  had  eight  parties  of  men  out 
and  we  surveyed  463  miles,  and  it  took  those  eight  parties  one  entire 
season ;  and  we  spent  $22,000  this  year  in  addition  on  surveys  on  our 
line  of  road. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  would  depend  on  the  difficulties,  would  it  not? 

Senator  Turner.  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  make  any  kind  of 
an  estimate  from  a  mere  reconnoissance  survey,  and  certainly  no  es- 
timate upon  what  somebody  says  who  goes  over  the  country  and  has 
made  no  surveys  at  all. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  think  it  is  generally  known 
both  by  reports  and  from  the  engineers  that  have  gone  over  this 
work.  There  was  a  survey  made  for  a  wagon  road  between  Valdez 
and  Eagle  City,  which  covers  this  same  ground,  and  there  are  in  ex- 
istence the  contour  maps  made  by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  they 
show  the  character  of  the  country.  It  is  considered — and,  I  think, 
not  disputed — that  the  portion  of  the  line  from  Copper  Center  over 
to  the  Yukon  is  comparatively  flat  and  easy  of  construction,  without 
heavy  bridging  or  extensive  rock  work,  while  the  portion  that  con-  * 
tained  some  element  of  doubt  is  in  the  lower  Copper  River,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  Copper  Center,  which  portion  we  have  gone 
over. 

Senator  Turner.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  committee  for  breaking 
any  of  its  rules.  I  did  not  know  the  rule  of  the  committee  in  regard 
to  questioning  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  you  who  are  here  in  relation  to  this 
bill,  speaking  in  favor  of  it,  I  will  ask  what  further  time  will  be  de- 
sired? 

Mr.  McLean.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  two  days  will  wind  up  our 
liistory  of  the  case.  We  have  not  very  much  more  to  introduce  that 
would  be  new  to  the  committee,  but  it  nas  been  dragging  along  and  it 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  summing  up,  getting  the  salient  features 
before  the  committee  in  concise  form,  that  it  is  more  that  than  any- 
thing else  we  desire.  I  might  say  in  reply  to  what  Senator  Turner 
has  said  in  reference  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  this  recon- 
noissance was  made  that  we  might  be  able  to  shorten  the  hearing  by 
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filing  the  report  of  Mr.  Jamison.  We  believe  we  have  had  a  very 
carerul  reconnoissance  made  of  this  route  and  feel  perfectly  satisfiecl 
that  every  feature  has  been  gone  over  and  properly  taken  up  from  an 
engineering  standpoint,  and  we  would  therefore,  in  order  to  shorten 
this  matter,  simpfy  ask  that  we  extend  Mr.  Hawkins's  remarks  by 
filing  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Jamison. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered- 
Then  would  you  be  able  to  finish,  say,  to-morrow,  if  we  will  meet 
to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  McLean.  I  think  probably  one  day  would  conclude  our  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  you  prefer  to-morrow  or  later  on  ? 

Mr.  McLean.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Burleigh  is  awav  at  this  time* 
He  majr  have  something  to  suggest,  but  I  thmk  not.  1  would  like  to 
have  this  matter  remain  open  until  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Powers.  Suppose  we  should  continue  this  hearing  on  next 
Tuesday  ?  We  have  assigned  Monday  for  a  different  hearing,  and  so 
if  we  continue  this  hearing  next  Tuesday  we  would  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  what  further  you  desire  to  present,  and  you 
gentlemen  may  come  on  Tuesday.    Would  that  be  satisfactory  to  you  f 

Mr.  McLean.  Yes ;    that  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time,  Senator  Turner,  if  you  can  speak 
for  the  gentlemen  opposed  to  this  proposition,  will  the  other  side 
desire? 

Senator  Turner.  I  can  only  speak  for  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad 
interests.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  going  to  present  anything  in 
opposition  to  this  proposition,  but  we  wish  the  committee  to  know 
about  the  Alaska  Central .  Railroad — what  we  are  doing,  and  ttie 
country  we  go  through,  and  so  on,  before  they  pass  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  interests  of  the  Alaska  Central  Rail- 
road be  antagonistic  to  this  bill  ? 

Senator  Turner.  I  am  very  frank  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
have  just  got  here,  and  I  do  not  laiow  exactly  where  we  are  at,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  go  over  until  Tuesday,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say 
just  what  position  we  are  in. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Senator  Turner.  We  think  the  situation  of  the  Alaska  Central  and 
what  it  is  doing  and  what  it  has  done  will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  the  merits  of  this  proposition,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  desire  to 
present  some  facts  in  connection  with  our  road. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  need  is  light. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  the  committee  adjourned.) 


Committee  on  the  Territories, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday^  February  tf,  1906. 
The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  before  ua 
the  further  consideration  of  House  bill  No.  4471,  "  To  aid  in  the  con- 
f^truction  of  a  railroad  and  tele^aph  and  telephone  line  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Alaska."  This  is  a  continuance  of  the  hearings  on  that  bill- 
Will  the  gentlemen  who  are  advocating  this  measure  select  some  one 
o  address  the  committee? 
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Mr.  Powers.  Mr.  Burleigh  wishes  to  continue  this  morning,  if 
agreeable  to  the  committee. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burleigh  will  continue. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  AHDBEW  F.  BVELBIOH. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
since  I  was  last  before  this  committee  on  this  bill  we  have  had  sev- 
eral hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  in  relation 
to  the  same  subject.  There  have  been  other  interests  represented 
there,  notably  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad  by  my  friend  Senator 
Turner,  of  Washington,  and  the  representation  has  been  very  strongly 
urged  there  that  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad  Company  has  already 
invested  two  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  in  the  construction  or 
partial  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  town  of  Seward,  on  Resur- 
rection Bay,  toward  the  Tanana  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks ; 
that  perhaps  50  miles  of  this  line  has  been  completed  at  that  cost; 
that  contracts  are  made  for  perhaps  30  miles  more,  and  that  material 
and  rails  are  on  the  ground  tor  an  extension  of  50  miles  farther. 

Now,  it  was  stated  there,  and  very  forcibly,  by  Senator  Turner,  that 
if  the  Government  extended  the  aid  which  we  ask  for  in  this  bill  by 
a  ^aranty  of  the  construction  bonds  it  would  probably  destroy  the 
ability  of  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad  Company  further  to  continue 
to  finance  its  enterprise.  It  was,  however,  I  believe,  practically  con- 
ceded that  the  Alaska  Central  road  and  the  proposed  railroad  which 
I  represent  would  be  in  different  sections  of  the  country  and  so  far 
apart  as  not  materially,  in  a  physical  or  business  way,  to  interfere 
with  each  other.  In  view  of  the  statement  which  was  made,  I  told 
the  Senate  committee  that  I  would  waive  the  provision  of  this  bill  by 
which  the  United  States  guarantees  these  bonds.  There  is  no  man 
named  in  this  bill  who  has  any  dasire  or  who  would  voluntarily  spend 
any  money  to  destroy  anybody's  else  investment  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  That  country  needs  all  the  capital  it  can  get.  It  is  capable 
of  supporting  more  than  one  railroad,  and  we  do  not  want  to  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  we  are  going  to  do  anybody  else  an  injury. 
So,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senate  committee,  I  prepared  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  bm,  and  that  modified  bill  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
(Mr.  Hamilton)  very  kindly  had  printed  yesterday  for  the  benefit  of 
the  committee  this  morning.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  errors  in 
it.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  in  my  hand,  and  with  your  permission  I 
will  call  attention  to  the  changes  in  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Do  you  mean  tne  changes  from  the  original  bill  or  the 
changes  in  the  one  you  have  in  your  hand ! 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  mean  the  changes  from  the  original  bill,  and  I 
will  also  call  attention  to  the  errors  in  the  one  I  have  here.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  suggested  by  the  Senate  committee  that  we  ought 
to  be  limited  at  our  northern  terminus  to  Eagle,  and  that  unlCvSS  we 
were  practically  limited  to  the  town  of  Eagle  we  might  build  some- 
where else  and  start  a  rival  town.  To  meet  that  objection,  on  page  2, 
in  line  9,  it  was  provided  that  the  northern  terminus  of  our  road 
should  be  at  a  point  on  the  Yukon  River  at  or  within  2  miles  of  Eagle. 
Our  object  in  going  outside  of  the  town  site  of  Eagle  is  that  Eagle  is 
a  small  town,  containing,  I  think,  about  80  acres  of  ground.  We 
would  either  have  to  interfere  with  the  residents  or  would  have  to 
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pay  an  extravagant  price  for  terminals — something  of  that  kind — ^so 
that  the  committee  considered  that  if  we  got  within  2  miles  of  Eagle 
we  would  be  practically  building  to  Eagle,  and  so  I  agreed  to  the 
change  in  the  bill. 

On  page  8,  line  11,  the  words  "  either  directly  or  otherwise,  as  pro- 
vided oy  law,"  were  incorporated  in  the  bill.  That  gives  Congress 
the  right  to  regulate  charges  for  freight,  passengers,  and  wharfage, 
either  directly  or  otherwise — ^that  is,  by  the  commission  which  you  are 
going  to  establish  this  winter  to  regulate  railroad  rates.  That  amend- 
ment was  to  meet  that  contingency. 

In  line  1,  page  10,  the  limit  of  time  in  which  we  are  to  construct 
the  railroad  if  we  received  the  aid  from  the  Government  was  five 
years  j  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  guaranty  is  withdrawn  from 
this  bill  and  we  have  got  to  finance  the  road  on  our  own  responsibility 
the  limit  of  time  was  extended  from  five  to  eight  years. 

Section  9,  which  was  the  section  containing  the  guaranty,  has  been 
eliminated,  so  that  under  this  bill  now  the  United  States  government 
becomes  in  no  wise  responsible  for  any  debts  that  this  railroad  com- 
pany may  contract  in  its  construction,  either  direct  or  indirect. 

In  section  10,  which  appears  on  page  11,  it  seemed  to  be  the  senti- 
ment that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  was  not  to  give  any 
guarantv  of  the  bonds — ^no  financial  aid — that  we  should  acquire  the 
terminal  lands  from  the  Government  without  paying  $2.50  an  acre, 
which  is  the  ruling  price  in  Alaska  for  such  lands.  If  we  build  our 
railroad  there  and  Duy  those  lands  we  will  pay  the  Government 
$6,400.  If  we  did  not  build  the  railroad  there  the  Government  would 
not  get  anything  for  the  land,  and  we  could  use  that  $6,400  to  better 
advantage  in  the  development  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  do  you  want  of  these  2,560  acres  of  the  public 
lajids? 

Mr.  BuKLEiGH.  For  town-site  purposes.  We  want  to  build  a  town 
there.  There  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  that  will  have  to  be 
drained  and  filled  to  make  it  suitable  for  town-site  purposes.  We 
can  not  build  a  town  on  a  town  site  where  the  title  is  not  settled, 
and,  besides  that,  if  the  land  was  taken  under  private  ownership  it 
would  be  impossible  to  erect  the  improvements  on  it  to  make  it 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  terminals  and  town  site. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  much  land  would  you  need  for  terminal  facilities? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  We  need  160  acres  for  railroad  purposes  purely. 

Mr.  Moon.  At  one  place? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes,  sir ;   for  yards  and  shops. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  is  immensely  more  than  any  other  railroad  com- 
pany uses. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  do  not  think  so.     It  would  not  occur  to  me  so. 

Mr.  Moon.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  for  one  road? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  At  the  terminus  of  the  road,  and  especially  a  ter- 
minus of  a  road  that  is  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  long.     I  should 
not  think  that  was  extravagant  at  all. 
I  Mr.  Moon.  It  may  be  that  there  is  so  much  land  there  that  it  does 

I  not  amount  to  much,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  large  amount  of 

land. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  think  that  this  railroad  must  have  a  very  com- 
plete plant.    We  have  got  to  have  shops,  so  that  we  can  build  cars  or 
'  engines.    If  a  car  or  engine  breaks  down,  we  can  not  send  it  to  the 
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shops  in  the  States,  1,250  miles  away  by  sea.  We  have  got  to  have 
a  very  complete  plant  there. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  need  about  160  acres,  then  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  we  need  for  the  railroad 
terminus. 

Mr.  Moon.  On  the  balance  you  want  to  build  a  town? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Yes,  sir;  we  do.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if 
this  land  were  given  to  us  we  would  have  practically  a  monopoly  of 
the  water  fi-ont.  That  would  be  true,  but,  to  obviate  that  objection, 
an  amendment  was  incorporated  in  the  bill  to  the  effect  that — 

at  any  time  the  city  or  town,  within  which  the  lands  granted  by  this  section 
[that  is,  the  water  front]  may  be  included,  may  acquire  for  public  use,  trade, 
commerce,  or  business  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  water-front  Improvements 
upon  said  lands  made  by  said  Alaska  Railroad  Company  by  paying  to  said  com- 
pany the  actual  cost  of  said  improvements,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  centum  per  annum. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  Where  is  that  provision  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  BuRiJEiGH.  It  is  on  page  12,  line  11;  and  I  may  say  that  in 
this  new  print  there  was  an  error  made.  There  should  be  a  period 
after  the  word  "  same,"  in  line  11,  and  a  new  sentence  should  begin; 
so  that  it  would  read : 

At  any  time  the  city  or  town,  within  which  the  lands  granted  by  this  section 
may  be  included,  may  acquire  for  public  use,  trade,  commerce,  or  business  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  water-front  improvements  ui)on  said  lands  made  by 
said  Alaska  Railroad  Company,  by  paying  to  said  company  the  actual  cost  of 
said  improvements,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per 
annum.  If  the  parties  can  not  agree  as  to  such  cost,  the  same  may  be  ascer- 
tained as  in  case  of  condemnation  of  lands  for  public  use. 

The  bill  was  further  amended  by  incorporating  this  provision, 
which  was  done  at  my  own  suggestion  because  it  has  been  a  part  of 
our  purpose,  and  that  is  that  there  should  be  reservations  made  in 
this  town  site  when  it  is  platted  for  public  buildings,  schools,  and 
parks,  our  idea  being  that  perhaps  some  day  this  town  ma}^  be  of  some 
consequence,  and  possibly  the  capital  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Powers.  Are  those  reservations  to  be  made  the  property  of  the 
town? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  Oh,  yes;    certainlv.  v 

Mr.  Webb.  ^Miat  section  of  the  bill  is  this? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  That  is  page  12,  section  10.  Section  11  is  a  new 
section  which  has  been  added.  In  thfe  operation  of  this  railroad  we 
require  fuel.  And  so  I  incorporated  a  section  in  the  bill  by  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  grants  to  us  one  section,  or  640 
acres,  of  coal  lands,  to  be  selected  by  the  company.  I  may  state  here 
that  my  understanding  is  that  practically  all  the  coal  lands  in  the 
Controller  Bay  district  are  located  and  held  by  prospectors  who  have 
gone  upon  it  and  discovered  coal  and  made  locations;  and  the  pro- 
vision, therefore,  is  that  we  may  enter  one  section  of  it,  provided  we 
shall  procure  and  jfile  in  the  local  land  office,  when  such  entry  is  made, 
an  assignment  or  relinquishment  by  the  claimant  or  occupant.  Conse- 
quentlv  this  amounts  to  the  Government  giving  us  lanas  for  which, 
if  soldi,  it  would  receive  $6,400.  These  amendments,  consequently, 
put  the  Government  in  the  attitude  of  aiding  this  proposed  railroad 
from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Yukon  River  to  the  extent  of 
$12,800  in  lands.  That  is  the  amount  of  aid  which  we  get  from  the 
Government  aside  from  the  charter  or  franchise,  and  the  right  of 
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way  and  terminal  lands;  and  that  is  what  it  might  be  said  it  would 
cost  the  Government  if  you  reduce  it  to  a  cash  basis,  namely,  $12,800. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  covers,  I  believe,  the  amend- 
ments which  were  suggested  at  the  Senate  end  of  the  Capitol  and 
which  I  incorporated  m  the  bill,  and  there  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  by  filing 
this  bill  you  leave  it  to  the  committee  to  decide? 

Mr.  BuRi£iOH.  We  leave  it  to  the  committee.  We  think  that  the 
Government  should  aid  in  the  construction  of  this  railroad,  but  we 
leave  it  to  your  judgment.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
attitude  of  fighting  for  this  thing.  If  Congress  wants  the  railroad 
built  we  have  a  ^ood  proposition. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  you  will  be  satisfied.  You  do  not  expect  any- 
thing more  than  the  tentative  bill  you  have  just  filed? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  If  in  your  judgment  you  think  that  this  is  what 
we  ought  to  have,  we  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  think  there  is  more  chance  of  your  getting  a  tenta- 
tive bill  passed  that  there  was  of  getting  the  other  one  through. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  That  is  a  matter  that  we  will  leave  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  committee.  I  want  to  make  one  suggestion,  as  I  suppose  the 
question  of  general  aid  will  proceed  independently,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee takes  any  action  on  that  matter  we  will,  therefore,  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  I  want  to  make  this  suggestion,  that  we  would  like  to 
have  whatever  action  is  to  be  taken  upon  this  bill  of  ours  in  its  pres- 
ent form  taken  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
financial  arrangements  to  make,  and  we  would  like  to  accomplish 
something  the  coming  summer.  If  we  get  the  bill  through  reasonably 
early  in  the  session  1  think  we  could  do  something  this  year. 

Mr.  Moon  (addressing  Senator  Turner,  of  Washington).  Senator, 
you  say  there  is  a  bill  for  general  aid  which  has  been  introduced  bv 
Mr.  Lovering,  of  Massachusetts.  Would  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
cover  your  wants,  Mr.  Burleigh  ? 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  have  not  examined  the  bill.     I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Turner.  I  think  it  could  be  made,  with  slight  amendment, 
a  perfect  bill  to  accomplish  what  the  President  has  suggested  in  his 
message. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  be  heard  upon  this  bill 
of  Mr.  Lovering's,  and  also  that  you  wish  to  be  heara  about  the 
Alaska  Central  Railroad ;  but  that  the  matters  upon  which  you  wish 
to  be  heard,  instead  of  being  in  opposition  to  this  other  proposition, 
will,  rather,  be  an  aid  to  it,  as  well  as  to  all  the  railroads  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Turner.  I  think  that  Mr.  Burleigh  is  in  error  in  suppos- 
ing that  we  are  opposing  this  bill. 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Senator  did  not  mean 
to  oppose  it,  but  his  attitude  had  a  very  serious  effect  in  that  direction. 
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cjommittee  on  the  territories, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Tuesday^  February  13^  1906. 

The  committee  was  called  to  order  at  10.85  a.  m. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  day  was  fixed 
for  further  hearing  on  Alaskan  railroads,  and  the  bills  particularly 
under  consideration  are  House  bill  No.  100,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lover- 
ing,  and  House  bill  Xo.  4471,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cushman.  Are  there 
any  other  bills  relating  to  railroads  in  Alaska?  I  take  these  from 
the  committee  calendar. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Is  No.  4471  the  one  that  was  referred  to  this  committee? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  that,  but  I  think  that  it 
is  the  one  that  was  discussed  the  other  day.  The  general  subject  of 
Alaskan  railroads  will  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  think  that  Mr.  Lovering  wants  to  discuss  only  his 
own  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lovering  will  proceed. 

STATBMENT  OF  HOIT.  WHUAM  C.  LOYBEIVO,  M.  C. 

Mr.  Lovering.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  represent- 
ing House  bill  No.  100,  "  To  encourage  and  to  temporarily  assist  the 
construction,  equipment,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  railroads  in 
the  district  of  Alaska,  ana  for  other  purposes."  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  to. this  committee  that  the  great  need  of  Alaska 
to-aay  consists  in  the  assisting  of  railroads  for  the  development  of 
the  country  and  the  exploitation  of  its  resources.  There  is  probably 
no  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  so  much  interest — so  large  a  percentage  of  interest — as  in 
Alaska,  holding,  as  I  am  told,  98  per  cent  of  all  the  land;  and  the 
United  States  would  probably  be  more  directly  benefited  by  its  de- 
velopment than  individuals  could  possibly  be.*^  It  is  also  true  that 
there  is  no  part  of  this  country  which  would  render  so  good  a  return 
and  so  large  a  recompense  for  the  little  assistance  as  would  Alaska. 
This  bill  is  not  a  special  bill.  It  calls  for  general  lejfislation  to  aid 
all  railroads,  and  its  provisions  are  such  as  to  require  that  actual 
cash  shall  have  been  expended  within  the  Territory  to  an  amount  of 
not  less  than  $500,000  by  the  railroad  company  seeking  aid.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  change  the  bill  somewhat  ana  amend  it.  I 
have,  therefore,  had  copies  of  the  amendments  prepared,  which  I  will 
distribute  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  I  will  then  call  upon 
certain  gentlemen  here  to  explain  the  bill  as  amended. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume,  Mr.  Lovering,  that  you  will  want  to 
introduce  another  bill. 

Mr.  Lovering.  Yes.  I  have  only  distributed  these  copies  for  the 
convenience  of  the  members  of  the  committee  at  this  hearing.  I  will, 
of  course,  introduce  another  bill,  which  will  include  the  amendments 
which  have  been  prepared.  Before  I  saj  anything  more  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Duval,  who  represents  one  of  the  railroads  in  Alaska,  to  discuss 
some  of  the  features  of  the  bill. 
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BTATEMEITT  OF  ME.  W.  H.  DUVAL,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  Duval.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before  this  committee  twice  pre- 
viously in  regard  to  Alaskan  legiSation.  The  bills  which  were  in- 
troduced to  correct  certain  evils  of  our  laws  relating  to  Alaska  were 
ffiven  careful  attention,  passed  both  Houses  bf  Congress,  and  became 
Taws.  I  now  appear  here  for  the  third  time,  and,  as  things  go  in 
threes,  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  equally  well  with  this  most 
important  bul. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  bills  introduced  to  assist  railroads  in 
Alaska  by  subsidv  or  other  specific  help.  Generally  they  have  referred 
to  roads  not  really  started.  My  appearance  before  this  committee  in 
the  past  has  been  strictly  upon  the  oasis  of  what  we  have  done  with 
our  own  money.  We  have  taken  the  first  plunge,  and  I  propose  now 
to  ask  Congress  to  jgive  the  assistance  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
get  the  results  the  situation  demands. 

The  Chairman.  What  railroad  are  you  associated  with  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  The  Council  City  and  bolomon  River  Road.  It  starts 
from  Bering  Sea  near  Nome  and  extends  into  the  interior  of  the 
Seward  Peninsula.  Our  interests  are  in  the  Seward  Peninsula.  This 
is  more  generally  known  as  the  Xome  district. 

The  general  proposition  in  this  bill  as  amended  is  to  do  for  Alaska 
what  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  already  done  for  the 
Philippine  Islands.  It  would  seem  that  if  Congress  could  help  the 
Philippine  Islands,  which  have  been  lately  acquired  and  have  water 
transportation  around  their  entire  circle,  that  it  could  do  at  least  as 
much  for  the  enormous  area  of  Alaska,  of  which  the  United  States 
Government  owns  in  fee  98  per  cent,  and  a  large  part  of  which  is 
absolutely  isolated  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  Philippine  aid  was  practically  permission  to 
the  Philippine  government  to  aid  itself,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Dui^AL.  I  do  not  think  that  Speyer  &  Co.  would  have  given  97 
or  98  per  cent  for  the  bonds  if  they  had  not  been  pretty  sure  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  behind  the  proposition.  It  was  done 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  we  Know  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  pretty  squarely  back  of  the  guaranty.  The 
strongest  statement  that  I  have  ever  read  in  relation  to  Alaska  was 
from  a  gentleman  present  here  this  morning,  whom  I  had  never  met 
until  I  became  acquainted  with  him  in  this  committee  room.  I  refer 
to  Major  Richardson.  He  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  in  his 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  Senator  Beveridge  presented 
to  Congress,  he  handled  the  subject  of  Alaskan  railroads  more  clearly 
than  I  think  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do.  In  this  report,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  quote  from  it,  which  first  contains  letters  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  Senator  Beveridgre,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  then  a  memorandum  of 
Major  Richardson  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  is  stated : 

This  question  of  transportation  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant one  connected  with  the  development  of  Alaska.  The  following  quota- 
tion is  made  from  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  Committee  on  Territories 
of  the  Senate,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  second  session.  Senate  Report  No.  2^, 
dated  January  12,  1904: 

"  The  condition  of  Alaska  in  her  vastness  is  best  described  by  the  fact  that 
outside  the  few  and  scattered  settlements  called  towns,  which  are  found  In  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  Alaska  proper  and  most  of  which  are  but  the  ceuters  of  mining 
Interests,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  public  wagon  road  over  which  vehi- 
cles can  be  drawn  summer  or  winter.  The  only  approach  to  one  is  the  military 
trail  extending  from  Valdez,  on  the  Pacific,  to  Eagle,  on  the  Yukon,  constructed 
by  the  War  Department  in  1899-1900.  This,  however,  is  only  fit  for  saddle 
and  pack  animals.  Transportation  during  the  summer  is  conducted  almost 
wholly  on  the  waterways  and  on  pack  horses  and  during  the  long  winter  months 
by  the  use  of  dog  teams  upon  trails  broken  out  in  the  snow  or  Ice  for  that 
purpose. 

"  The  development  of  Alaska  depends  more  upon  the  improvement  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  than  upon  any  other  one  instrumentality.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  substantially  everything  consumed  by  the  people  and  everything  re- 
quired to  carry  on  business  must  be  brought  in  from  the  outside.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  clearly  indicate  the  immense  distances  which  have  been  traversed. 

"  Nome,  although  situated  2,550  miles  from  Seattle  and  2,880  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  receives  her  supplies  at  fairly  reasonable  prices,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  regular  lines  of  steamships  are  plying  between  the  points  indicated  and 
in  competition  with  each  other. 

**  It  is  also  true  that  all  places  in  southeastern  Alaska  are  well  served  by 
different  lines  of  boats  running  between  Seattle  and  Skagway,  a  distance  of 
1,000  miles,  as  stops  are  made  at  intermediate  points. 

"  The  situation  upon  the  Yukon  and  upon  her  great  tributaries  is,  however, 
entirely  different  and  one  fraught  with  great  hardship  to  the  people.  All  goods 
Intended  for  use  in  the  entire  Yukon  Basin,  if  brought  over  American  routes, 
must  be  taken  in  ocean-going  vessels  to  St  Michael,  a  distance  of  2,550  miles 
from  Seattle  and  2,780  from  San  Francisco,  and  there  be  transferred  to  river 
boats  and  transported  against  the  current  of  the  stream  to  the  various  points 
along  the  river.  From  St.  Michael  to  Rampart  it  is  950  miles ;  to  Circle,  1,310 
miles ;  to  Eagle,  1,500  miles." 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  supplies  of  every  description  must  be  brought 
in  from  the  outside  during  the  three  or  four  months  of  open  navigation  and  stored 
for  future  use,  it  can  be  easily  understood  why,  with  freight  interest,  and  in- 
surance added  to  the  original  cost  of  the  goods,  prices  should  be  exceedingly 
high.  When  to  these  prices  is  added  the  additional  cost  of  packing  goods  from 
river  points  to  the  interior,  where  mining  operations  are  going  on,  or  having 
them  transported  during  the  winter  months  through  the  use  of  dog  teams,  no 
one  will  be  surprised  at  the  slow  development  of  that  great  area  lying  south  of 
the  Yukon  and  west  of  the  international  boundary  line." 

"  The  committee  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  obligation  rests  upon 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  system  of  wagon  roads  for  the 
relief  of  miners  in  the  American  territory." 

The  situation  is  practically  unchanged  since  the  publication  of  the  above 
report  but  there  is  added  the  further  argument  of  a  new  mining  district  of  vast 
extent  then  Just  discovered  but  now  rapidly  developing,  in  the  middle  Tanana 
Valley,  with  center  at  Fairbanks,  and  which  yielded,  under  the  existing  adverse 
conditions,  more  than  $0,000,000  of  gold  last  year. 

Major  Richardson,  who  has  made  a  study  of  this  subject,  makes 
the  following  statement,  which  is  not  for  the  assistance  of  any  par- 
ticular bill  or  any  one  company : 

It  is  my  belief,  after  a  service  in  Alaska  of  several  years  with  short  inter- 
ruptions and  serving  in  nearly  all  the  sections  where  developments  have  taken 
place,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  if  any  aid  is  to  be  extended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  way  of  railroad  construction  in  the  district  it  should  be  done 
now.     The  subject  resolves  itself  into  three  propositions: 

1.  Is  there  evidence  at  hand  in  the  developments  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  interior  of  Alaska  during  recent  years  and  in  the  present  outlook  to  justify 
the  belief  that  Its  mineral  deposits  are  of  an  extent  and  value  to  give  employ- 
ment for  an  Indefinite  time  and  yield  adequate  returns,  and  are  the  conditions 
with  respect  to  climate  and  soil  such  as  to  insure  a  permanent  white  population? 

If  the  conclusion  as  to  the  above  proposition  be  In  the  affirmative,  then 

2.  Are  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  transportation  attendant  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  this  interior  country  sufficiently  great  to  Justify 
the  Government  in  giving  support  to  railroad  construction?    If  so, 
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3.  Where  should  such  aid  be  given  to  best  serve  the  whole  district? 

In  regard  to  the  first  'proiK)8ition,  there  is  believed  to  be  abundant  evidence 
to  Justify  an  affirmative  conclusion,  fou^id  both  In  the  statistical  tables  and 
written  reports  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  and  by  other  bureaus  of  the  Government  service,  and  also  in  the 
testimony  of  conservative  mining  and  business  men  who  are  investing  money  in 
Alaska,  and  of  officials  of  the  public  service  who  have  given  attention  to  the 
recent  developments  of  that  country.  I  will  not  burden  this  pai^r  with  detailed 
statistics  that  are  accessible  in  public  documents,  but  the  statement  is  here  made 
that  the  gold  production  of  the  Interior  of  Alaska  and  of  the  Seward  Peninsula 
has  increased,  under  very  adverse  conditions,  from  less  than  $700,000  In  1898 
to  more  than  $12,000,000  in  1905,  with  a  total  during  that  time  of  approximately 
$45,000,000. 

So  far  only  the  sections  readily  accessible  from  the  coast  and  river  ports  could 
be  worked  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  every  year  has  witnessed  new  dis- 
coveries and  added  to  the  area  of  known  gold-bearing  gravel,  both  in  the  In- 
terior proper  and  on  Seward  Peninsula. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Chair  to  state 
that  this  memorandum  of  Major  Richardson's  has  been  printed  in 
hearings  before  this  committee.  Major  Richardson  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  his  memorandum  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  together  with  the  letters  from  the  Secretary,  transmitting 
the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  was  made  a  part  of  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Duval.  I  thank  you  for  this  information,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more  of  the  time  of  the  committee  than  is 
necessary. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  proposes  to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  War  power  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  such  railroads  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  and  desirable  for  the 
development  of  Alaska.  It  does  not  directly  appropriate  anything, 
but  it  gives  this  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  guaranty  of  interest  on 
first-mortgage  bonds  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  for  a  term 
of  thirty  years,  and  it  limits  the  total  amount  of  guaranty  to 
$1,200,000  per  annum — ^the  same  amount  for  the  600,000  square  miles 
of  Alaska  as  was  granted  the  Philippine  Islands.  Of  course  the 
natural  query  is,  "  ^VTiy  don't  private  capital  build  railroads  in 
Alaska?  "  There  has  been  sufficient  experience  thus  far  to  answer 
that  question  consistently.  A  group  of  prominent  men,  Messrs. 
D.  O.  Mills,  John  Englis,  E.  A.  Olds,  and  others  associated  in  a 
close  corporation,  began  the  construction  of  the  first  standard-gauge 
railroad  in  Alaska.  They  have  actually  invested,  up  to  the  present 
time,  $1,000,000  in  this,  the  Solomon  River  road.  We  have  18f  miles 
of  this  road  finished  and  in  actual  operation,  carrving  Government 
mail,  etc.,  and  have  reduced  the  freight  rate  into  the  interior  as  far 
as  we  go,  to  about  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  formerly.  We  have 
funds  enough  to  go  on  for  a  few  miles  more,  but  we  can  not  sell  our 
securities  in  the  open  market,  and  this  group  of  men  who  have  put 
up  something  over  a  million  dollars  are  tired  of  tieing  up  their 
money  and  refuse  to  supply  more. 

The  other  road  in  Alaska  which  has  made  material  progress  in 
construction  is  the  Alaska  Central,  which  is  represented  here.  It 
btarts  away  down  in  the  southern  part,  as  compared  with  our  road. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Will  vou  state  who  compose  this  first  company. 

Mr.  DrvAL.  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills;  Mr.  John  Englis,  of  the  Citizens' 
Steamship   Company;   Mr.   E.   Dwight  Church,  of  the   Church   & 
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Dwight  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Olds,  the  owner  of 
the  Packer's  Tar  Soap  Company,  and  others. 

The  Alaskan  Central  people,  who  are  here  to  speak  for  themselves, 
have  finished,  I  believe,  60  miles  of  their  road.  They  can  work  the 
whole  year  round. 

The  Chairman.  The  Alaskan  Central  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  they  have  some  50  miles  more 
under  construction.  But  we  are  at  a  point  where  we  must  have 
Government  assistance  in  order  to  float  our  securities,  and  I  believe 
that  there  are  other  roads  that  would  open  up  other  parts  of  Alaska, 
which  are  in  the  same  position.  We  do  not  come  to  you  with  a 
proposition  on  paper,  asking  you  to  give  the  wherewithal  to  finance 
an  imaginary  scheme.  We  come  to  you  after  we  have  invested  our 
own  million  dollars,  and  this  bill  simply  asks  you  to  help  us  by  giv- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  the  power  to  assist  us,  or  any- 
one else  who  is  entitled  to  it,  for  the  development  of  Alaska. 

It  is  perhaps  a  homely  simile — ^but  if  you  would  simply  take  a 
business  man's  view  of  it — if  we  owned  a  farm  and  had  a  quarry  on 
it,  and  the  quarry  was  proven  to  have  good  building  stone,  and  by 
carrying  this  stone  out  to  a  near-by  town  we  could  sell  a  little  of  it, 
and  did  sell  a  little  of  it,  and  a  group  of  business  men  should  come 
alon^  and  propose  to  give  us  railroad  connections  to  take  that  stone 
out  into  the  open  market  if  we  would  assist  them  in  constructing  the 
road,  would  we  not  aid  them?  Alaska  is  turning  out  several  times 
her  cost  value  in  gold  alone  every  year,  and  if  you  would  give  her  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  she  would  multiply  that  time  and  time  again. 
This  is  a  simple  business  proposition.  I  appreciate  that  this  is  an 
inopportune  time  to  come  before  Congress  to  ask  for  help  for  rail- 
roads anywhere,  because  there  is  a  little  feeling  that  our  own  rail- 
roads here  at  home  have  not  done  very  well,  or  possibly  have  done 
things  that  have  been  wrong.  There  is  probably  no  one  stronger  on 
this  question  than  is  Presicfent  Roosevelt,  and  yet  in  his  message  to 
Congress  he  advises  and  recommends  that  Congress  shall  assist  rail- 
road construction  in  Alaska.  .  And  this  needs  to  be  done,  if  you  are 
going  to  make  a  productive  country  out  of  the  Territory  which  you 
own.  The  Canadian  government  has  helped  its  roads.  It  has  subsi- 
dized the  railroads  and  opened  up  valuable  lands.  The  United  States 
Government  has  done  absolutely  nothing  in  this  direction  for  our 
portion  of  Alaska. 

Xow,  if  there  are  any  questions  that  any  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  committee  would  like  to  ask  me  in  regard  to  the  situation  in 
Alaska  as  relates  to  railroad  construction,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
answer  them. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  connected  with  the  Council  City  road? 

Mr.  Duval.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  of  this  road  have  been  con- 
structed ? 

Mr.  Duval.  Eighteen  and  five-eighths  miles. 

The  Chairman.  The  road  has  been  on  a  paying  basis  so  far? 

Mr.  Duval.  No,  sir;  it  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  some  testimony  given  before  this  com- 
mittee in  the  last  Congress.  Were  you  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
made  statements  in  relation  to  this  road  ? 
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Mr.  Duval.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  statements  to  which  I  refer  showed  that  the 
freight  carried  within  a  season  was  very  large.  Perhaps  I  am  in 
error  as  to  that.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  something  in  rela- 
tion to  the  business  of  your  road — ^how  long  it  has  been  in  operation 
and  what  has  been  done? 

Mr.  Duval.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have  confused  our 
road  with  the  Nome- Arctic  road,  which  has  a  terminus  at  Nome,  and 
which  was  built  to  reach  Anvil  Creek.  Is  that  the  road  to  which  you 
refer?  The  actual  construction  of  the  Solomon  River  road  was 
«^tarted  three  years  ago.  We  have  a  working  season  there  of  only 
from  three  to  four  months,  and  we  spent  the  first  season  in  con- 
structing our  terminals  and  landing  our  material,  building  a  machine 
i^hop,  etc.  This  machine  shop  is  not  only  of  service  to  us,  but  also  to 
the  whole  surrounding  community.  That  first  year  we  got  about  4 
miles  of  road  completea.  The  next  year  we  built  about  9  miles.  This 
year  we  made  a  contract  to  finish  13  miles  more,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  if  the  labor  situation  there  permitted  them  to  finish  that  con- 
tract within  a  reasonable  time  they  were  to  wire  for  an  additional 
contract.  We  had  a  flood  in  June  which  washed  away  a  portion  of 
our  900- foot  bridge  over  the  Solomon  River.  We  could  not  get  to  work 
on  new  construction  until  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  the  best  that  we 
were  able  to  do  was  5f  miles  for  the  season. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  gave  you  some  relief. 

Mr.  Duval.  Yes,  sir.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  would  have 
forfeited  our  charter  if  Congress  had  not  acted  promptly. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  doing  a  general  carrying  business  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  Yes,  sir.  Our  gross  income  the  past  season  was  about 
$30,000.  We  carried  the  mails  for  the  Government  at  a  much  less 
price  than  they  had  ever  had  it  carried  before  and  gave  them  a  service 
they  had  never  had  before.  We  also  transported  &eight  and  passen- 
gers. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  road  cost  a  mile? 

Mr.  Duval.  Our  terminal  investment  was  very  large.  Of  course, 
that  was  preliminary  work.  The  first  few  miles  of  our  road  cost 
from  $30,000  to  $32,000  per  mile.  It  has  gotten  down  now  so  that  the 
last  5  or  6  miles  have  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000  or  $16,000  a 
mile. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  We  have  a  low  contour  with  a  surface  covered  with 
moss  that  a  horse  or  man  can  not  travel  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  dispose  of  that  moss  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  We  clear  it  away,  then  we  grade  with  gravel  and  make 
a  roadbed.  We  drain  the  roadbed  on  either  side  with  ditehes.  The 
work  freezes  the  following  winter  and  makes  a  good  solid  roadbed, 
but  it  is  a  hard  one  to  build. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  a  pretty  permanent  roadbed,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Duval.  Yes,  sir.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  it  makes  a 
very  permanent  roadbed. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  think  will  interest  the  committee, 
and  that  is  that  the  only  means  of  transportation  in  the  Seward 
Peninsula  to-day  outside  of  the  little  railways  are  the  beds  of  shal- 
low streams.  There  is  no  navigable  stream.  The  only  way  one  can 
get  to  the  interior  is  up  the  beds  of  these  shallow  streams.     I  saw  25 
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cents  a  pound  per  mile  paid  for  the  transportation  of  camp  equip- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  What  induced  your  corporation  to  go  into  the 
construction  of  this  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  A  misconception  of  the  time  in  which  it  could  be  built 
and  the  earnings  which  we  would  get  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  found  that  you  were  under  a  miscon- 
ception as  to  what  you  could  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  DirvAL.  As  far  as  large  profits  are  concerned — yes,  sir.  The 
road  has  earned  this  year,  we  will  say,  $3,000  per  mile  gross.  We 
counted  nothing  for  the  transportation  of  construction  material. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Has  your  company  made  a  recent  report  as  to  its 
operations  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  Not  a  printed  report.  It  does  not  make  it  until  March. 
Our  particular  company  is  a  close  corporation,  and  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  the  construction  stock  was  sold  w^as  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  AVhen  did  you  make  your  last  report  to  the  stock- 
holders ? 

Mr,  Du\  AL.  About  a  year  ago — in  March  last,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  the  carrying  business  of 
your  road  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  I  personally  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  year  fol- 
lowing its  completion 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  character  of  the  people  you  serve. 

Mr.  Duval.  Miners,  sir.  In  the  Seward  Peninsula,  which  produced 
over  $6,000,000  of  gold  last  year,  there  was  only  one  quartz  mine  run- 
ning, and  that  was  on  the  line  of  our  road.  The  only  reason  there  is  a 
(juartz  mine  running  there  is  that  it  could  have  a  railroad  running  to 
it.  We  have  a  dredge  on  the  Solomon  River  that  cost  $150,000.  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  have  the  dredge  ourselves.  I  mean  that  a  min- 
ing company  has  it.  They  never  would  have  ordered  the  dredge,  as 
they  could  not  have  gotten  it  up  there  unless  they  had  a  railroad  to 
transport  it  there.  Back  of  Nome  is  the  "  Nome- Arctic  "  or  "  Wild 
Goose  "  road,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  a  little  narrow-gauge  tramway, 
with  an  engine  geared  on  the  axle.  It  was  built  to  reach  AnVil  Creek. 
I  can  only  speak  of  the  Seward  Peninsula.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  balance  of  Alaska.  The  Seward  Peninsula  produces  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  the  gold  of  Alaska.  There  is  a  country  there  that  could 
produce  $25,000,000  of  gold  per  annum  if  the  Solomon  River  road 
could  be  finished  and  the  "  Nome- Arctic  "  road  extended  30  or  40 
miles  to  the  Kougarok  Valley. 

We  have  tried  to  get  additional  private  capital  to  build  these  roads, 
jind  if  we  could  get  a  general  bill  through  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  designate  our  road  as  entitled  to  assist- 
ance, giving  transportation  from  Bering  Sea  into  or  across  the  Seward 
Peninsula,  1  do  not  believe  that  we  w^omd  ever  have  to  take  advantage 
of  that  guaranty.  That  is  my  private  opinion.  As  soon  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  do  this  private  capital  would  not  require  the 
guaranty.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  financier,  the  guaranty  by  the 
Government,  as  in  the  Philippines,  is  not  desirable.  If  the  firm  of 
Spier  &  Co.  was  going  to  finance  those  roads  in  the  Philippines  they 
would  not  have  bid  the  stock  in  at  50  or  60.  There  is  much  more 
money  for  the  banker  without  a  guaranty,  but  you  can  not  get  a 
banker  to  touch  Alaskan  properties  to-day.  It  is  supposed  that  Mr. 
R  A— 06 6 
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John  Rosene  has  financed  his  road  through  the  Copper  River  country. 
If  he  has  he  does  not  want  a  Government  guaranty.  No  banker 
wants  to  handle  securities  on  a  small  conunission  if  he  can  buy  its 
bonds  at  60  per  cent  of  their  par  value  and  find  any  market  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  does  not  contemplate  a  suspension 
of  operations  under  any  circumstances,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  No,  sir.' 

The  Chairman.  It  went  into  the  business  of  constructing  this  rail- 
road upon  what  it  deemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  profit  in  doing  business 
in  that  locality? 

Mr.  Duval.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  no  philanthropy  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Conditions  have  not  materially  changed,  have 
they,  from  the  conditions  that  prevailed  at  the  time  your  company 
undertook  the  construction  of  your  road  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  The  conditions  have  not  changed,  but  we  found  that 
the  conditions  were  not  what  we  thought  they  were.  There  had  been 
no  such  railroad  built  there,  but  we  understood  that  a  road  could  be 
built  there  quickly.  We  proved  it  by  sending  up  there  $500,000 
worth  of  material  the  first  season. 

The  Chairman.  One  more  question:  Suppose  the  President  were 
given  authority  to  aid  all  railroad  construction  in  Alaska,  is  it  your 
idea  that  the  President,  having  such  authority,  would  aid  all  rail- 
roads which  might  apply  to  him  for  assistance? 

Mr.  Duval.  Absolutely  not.  And  this  is  just  the  reason  why  we 
have  drawn  the  bill  as  we  have.  We  provide  in  the  bill  that  no  rail- 
road company  can  come  imder  its  provisions  until  they  have  actually 
expended  from  their  own  money  m  the  district  of  Alaska  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  half  a  million  dollars;  and  that  alone  does  not  give  them 
the  right  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  lies  with  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War 

The  Chairman.  It  gives  the  President  power  to  discriminate  be- 
tween corporations  and  to  determine  whether  one  corporation  is  good 
and  necessary  to  the  development  of  Alaska 

Mr.  Duval.  It  gives  the  President  the  right  to  determine  what 
roads  would  be  good  for  Alaska. 

No  company,  regardless  of  what  merit  it  may  have,  can  come  to 
Congress  for  direct  assistance  and  get  it.  You  won't  assist  a  private 
corporation  by  a  private  bill.  But  here  Congress  has  a  business 
proposition  giving  some  one  power  to  develop  your  own  property  by 
helping  them,  not  by  giving  tnem  money,  but  by  simply  lending  them 
your  credit. 

A  few  minutes  ago  you  asked  the  earnings  of  our  road.  My  per- 
sonal opinion  is  that  our  road  will  earn,  beginning  with  the  year  after 
its  completion  at  Council  City,  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  a  mile.  If 
we  could  absolutely  prove  that  by  a  year's  operations  we  would  not 
need  the  Government  or  anyone  else  to  assist  us. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  be  before  you  are  able  to  make 
these  improvements  ? 

Mr.  Dtts^al.  If  left  to  ourselves,  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  be  some 
time. 

Mr.  Moon.  Might  not  your  last  calculation  on  that  subject  be  like 
your  first  one  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  Yes,  sir ;  it  might.  But  I  think  that  I  have  some  basis 
upon  which  to  calculate,  from  the  construction  of  18  miles  of  road  of 
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which  we  operated  a  large  part  last  }^ear.  Of  course  you  ask  me 
•questions  concernmg  my  own  road.  I  can  answer  those,  but  this  bill 
is  not  for  our  assistance  only.  We  have  a  keen  interest  in  the  general 
development  of  Alaska.  We  own  700  miles  of  telephone  wires  in  the 
Seward  Peninsula,  which  we  constructed  under  a  similar  idea  of 
profit,  but  here  we  got  it.  If  a  United  States  Government  vessel  were 
wrecked  in  Bering  Straits  one  year  ago  it  would  have  taken  weeks 
to  have  gotten  word  of  the  wreck  to  Nome.  To-day  they  could  know 
it  in  three  minutes  or  one  minute.  Last  year  if  a  Government  vessel, 
such  as  a  revenue  cutter,  had  been  wrecked  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  I 
<lo  not  know  how  long  it  would  have  been  before  word  could  have  been 
sent  to  the  outside  world,  but  word  could  be  gotten  quite  easily  now. 
The  result  of  the  last  election  here  in  the  United  States  was  known 
back  on  the  creeks  by  the  miners  on  the  same  night  that  you  knew  it 
in  Washington.  We  do  not  ask  any  assistance  for  these  telephone 
lines. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  is  on  a  paying  basis. 

Mr.  Duval.  Yes.  It  pays  6  per  cent  dividends  per  annum.  If 
Congress  will  help  the  railroads  of  Alaska,  letting  the  President  or 
some  one  else  designate  which  are  needed  most,  but  help  in  building 
a  thousand  miles  of  road,  two  or  three  years  after  they  are  built 
-capital  will  rush  to  Alaska  and  show  what  Alaska  is. 

The  Chairman.  With  Government  aid  alone  as  an  asset,  however, 
no  corporation  would  seek  to  construct  a  railroad  up  there,  would  it? 

Mr.  Duval.  I  do  not  quite  catch  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  nothing  else  than  the  proposition  that 
the  Government  would  help  the  railroad  by  guaranteeing  the  bonds, 
you  would  not  undertake  the  construction  of  a  road,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  made  the  strongest  point  that 
you  could  make.  If  the  Government  is  to  gnarantee  the  interest  on 
Donds,  no  one  is  going  to  build  a  railroad  on  just  a  guaranty  of  inter- 
est. They  are  going  to  build  it  for  a  return  of  tne  principal  they 
invest  and  a  profit  on  same.  The  Government  under  such  a  bill  as 
this  is  running  no  chances.  The  other  fellows  must  furnish  the 
principal  and  spend  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  cash,  and  even  then 
they  are  not  entitled  to  a  guaranty  of  4  per  cent  interest,  unless  the 
President  of  the  United  States  says  that  their  road  is  really  needed 
to  develop  the  country. 

Mr.  Moon.  Why  do  you  say  "  the  President?  " 

Mr.  Duval.  We  name  the  President  because  he  is  at  the  top.  We 
name  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  as  judges. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  do  not  like  having  everything  placed  on  the  Presi- 
dent's shoulders. 

Mr.  Duval.  The  "  President "  in  this  instance,  as  Mr.  Lovering  has 
just  suggested  to  me,  means  the  War  Department.  It  is  stated  in  the 
bill  as  amended  "  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War." 

Mr.  Cole.  Under  the  operations  of  this  bill  do  you  think  you  could 
sell  your  road  up  there  for  what  you  have  invested  in  it  now? 

Mr.  Duval.  Yes,  sir.  We  could  bond  it,  and  sell  the  bonds  on  a 
4  per  cent  basis,  gjetting  the  additional  construction  money  to  finish 
it,  and  the  latter  is  what  we  want.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  out- 
line our  plans  in  the  event  this  bill  becomes  a  law.  We  would  open 
up  the  interior  of  the  Seward  Peninsula,  and  we  can  not  do  it  without 
some  assistance. 
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Mr.  Klepper.  How  much  per  mile  does  the  bill  guarantee  the 
bonds? 

Mr.  Duval.  The  actual  cost,  just  as  in  the  Philippines.  That 
leaves  no  profit  for  construction  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  gentleman  of  the  committee  desire  to 
ask  Mr.  Duval  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Do  you  expect  your  company  to  avail  itself  of  this 
bill  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  I  feel  that  we  would  be  entitled  to  the  relief  provided 
for,  for  this  reason :  That  the  War  Department's  plan  as  to  the  most 
necessary  railroad  construction  in  Alaska  woula  be  from  Council 
City  up  the  Yukon  to  Fairbanks,  £\nd  touching  the  heads  of  the  Cen- 
tral Alaska  and  such  other  railroads  as  would  run  down  to  open 
water.  Our  railroad  would  give  the  proposed  line  an  outlet  to- 
Bering  Sea  on  the  north.    • 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Under  what  laws  was  the  company  incorporated? 

Mr.  Duval.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  What  is  its  capital  ? 

Mr.  DrvAL.  Nine  hundred  thousand  dollai*s  of  stock  outstanding 
and  $325,000  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  How  much  do  you  realize  on  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  Part  of  the  stock  was  sold  at  75  and  part  of  it  at  par. 
The  bonds  were  sold  at  90. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  And  with  the  possibility  of  such  ^eat  returns, 
why  is  it  that  private  capital  is  so  timid  about  buildmg  these  rail- 
roads? 

Mr.  Duval.  Of  course,  experience  in  the  last  two  years  has  proven 
the  fact  that  capital  is  extremely  timid  in  relation  to  Alaska.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  thoroughly  commendable  railroad  projects, 
and  desperate  efforts  have  been  made  to  finance  them  through  the 
banking  community  on  almost  any  terms,  but  they  take  the  proposi- 
tions and  mull  them  over,  and  won't  go  into  them.  It  is  too  far 
from  home.  They  have  no  experience  as  to  the  earning  power  of 
roads  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  Public  attention  is  rapidly  being  turned  in  the 
directioh  of  Alaskn,  and  the  interest  of  capitalists  has  been  quite 
actively  aroused  in  the  possibilities  of  Alaska,  recently.  Is  that 
not  so? 

Mr.  Duval.  I  am  now  very  close  to  that  point.  In  some  direc- 
tions there  is  much  more  interest  than  there  ever  has  been  before. 
If  the  Government  would  show  its  hand  in  something  of  this  kind, 
the  same  as  Canada  has  done,  and  similar  to  what  we  have  done  for 
the  Philippines,  you  would  find  capital  turning  to  Alaska  by  the 
millions.  There  would  ba  no  trouble  about  getting  money  for  any 
legitimate  proposition. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  with  the  bankers.  Is 
there  no  way  of  financing  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Duval.  There  is  no  open  market  for  Alaskan  securities. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Then  these  roads  are  not  backed  by  the  millions 
that  are  represented  by  the  incorporators? 

Mr.  Duval.  Our  own  people  have  backed  their  road  to  the  extent  of 
over  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  expect  to  raise  money  through  bonds? 

Mr.  Du^'AL.  We  expected  to  finish  the  road  with  the  amount  of 
money  already  raised. 
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Mr.  Eeynolds.  And  in  order  to  do  it  in  that  way  you  wish  the 
passage  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  Yes.  In  order  to  get  the  financing  of  sufficient  mile- 
age to  demonstrate  that  railroads  in  Alaska  are  profitable  the  Grov- 
ernment  has  got  to  foster  the  pioneers. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  much  money  will  it  take  to  finish  the  road? 

Mr.  Duval.  On  the  first  50  miles,  for  which  we  have  the  material 
all  paid  for,  it  will  take  about  $400,000,  probably. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  can  finish  that  without  any  further  aid  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  Possibly  we  can.  We  will  probably  finish  it  within 
the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  MooN.  How  much  more  do  you  want  to  have  after  that  is 
finished  ? 

Mr.  Duval.  About  150  miles  to  develop  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  believe  that  $400,000  has  been  the  estimate  to 
finish  it. 

Mr.  Duval.  To  finish  the  first  50  miles. 

Mr.  Klepper.  What  do  you  figure  it  costs  to  build  a  railroad  up 
there? 

Mr.  Duval.  About  $20,000  to  $25,000  per  mile.  I  think  that 
$20,000  would  cover  the  expense  on  running  mileage,  and  then  would 
come  the  terminal  expenses. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  Is  your  road  standard  gauge? 

Mr.  Duval.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  land  have  you  at  Nome? 

Mr.  Duval.  The  law  gave  us  200  feet  for  right  of  way,  with  10 
acres  additional  for  station  purposes,  and  approximately  40  acres  at 
terminal  points. 

Mr.  Klepper.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  doubt  but  that 
the  railroad  companies  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
build  the  thousand  miles  under  the  guaranty? 

Mr.  Duval.  I  think  1,000  miles  would  be  undertaken  at  once  by 
responsible  companies.  It  is  a  question  to  me,  however,  whether  that 
guaranty  would  ever  be  called  for.  The  mere  willingness  to  guar- 
antee interest  would  attract  capitalists,  and  then  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  risk  interest  as  well  as  principal  for  the  greatly  increased 
profit  on  unguaranteed  bonds. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Have  you  ever  figured  out  what  the  Government 
would  have  to  stand  good  for  in  interest  in  guaranties? 

Mr.  Duval.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Klepper.  How  much  for  a  thousand  miles  per  year? 

Mr.  Duval.  We  give  them  a  limit  of  thirtv  years,  and  the  giuir- 
anty  shall  not  exceed  $1,200,000  i>er  year. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Each  year? 

Mr.  Di' VAL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Klepper.  A  railroad  frequently  operates  without  making  any 
profits  at  all.     Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  DuA'AL.  Ye^s.  But  there  are  other  things  that  should  be  con- 
sidered. Alaska  has  a  credit  balance  to-day.  For  every  dollar 
which  you  have  paid  out  for  her  for  all  purposes — revenue  cutters 
and  everything  else — she  has  paid  back  more. 

Mr.  Klepper.  That  does  not  come  directly  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Duval.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  credit  in  the  Treasury  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  TXJRNEE,  EX-8ENAT0B  PEOM 
THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  represent  the  Alaska  Central  Railway,  and  I  want 
to  say  on  behalf  of  that  company  that  we  approve  this  Sill,  especially 
with  the  suggested  aniendnients,'but  we  had  thought  before  presenting 
the  special  features  of  the  Alaska  Central  Railway  that,  if  Mr.  Jjov- 
erinff  will  permit  me,  there  were  some  gentlemen  here  representing 
Alaska  generally  who  ouffht  to  be  heard  concerning  the  merits  of  the 
proposition.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lovering  to  call  upon  them  to  address 
the  committee  before  we  present  our  matter ;  out  before  they  are- 
called  I  will  say  one  word  concerning  the  amendments  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  Lovering  favored  me  by  calling  me  into  consultation  concerning 
those  amendments. 

The  principal  amendment  is  the  one  providing  a  method  to  deter- 
mine wnat  roads  shall  receive  aid,  and  oy  that  amendment  power  in 
that  respect  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States.  -  The 
original  bill  was  so  broad  in  its  scope  that  all  railroad  enterprises, 
whether  meritorious  or  not,  might  have  come  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  claimed  the  indorsement  of  its  bonds.  So  the  question 
arose  as  to  where  this  power  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  railroad 
was  entitled  to  assistance  should  be  placed.  We  thought  that  it  was 
impossible  to  come  to  Congress  in  the  case  of  a  particular  road,  as  it 
would  be  so  busy  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  give  attention 
to  special  cases.  Since  that  was  so,  we  thought  that  this  power  could 
not  be  reposed  in  better  hands  than  those  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  true  that  a  great  many  things  are  devolved  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  we  might  have  devolved  this 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War  or  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

But  where  such  power  is  reposed  in  such  officials  it  is  practically 
reposed  in  the  President,  because  they  are  under  his  direction  and 
control.  They  are  not  constitutional  officers,  and  they  act  in  all 
matters  under  the  direction  of  the  President.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  a  duty  is  devolved  on  the  President  it  involves  the  cooperation 
of  his  Cabinet.  So,  while  this  power  is  reposed  in  the  President,  un- 
doubtedly he  would  go  to  the  head  of  the  Department  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  most  intimate  knowledge  or  affairs  in  Alaska  and 
of  the  needs  of  Alaska  for  his  information,  and  that  would  be  the 
Secretary  of  War.  That  is  the  reason  whj  under  this  bill  we  have 
reposed  this  power  in  the  President,  but  it  is  not  an  unlimited  power. 
We  undertook  to  fix  the  standard  upon  which  the  President  would 
act.  If  you  will  read  the  amendment  carefully  you  will  see  that  the 
President  must  first  find  that  the  road  is  feasible  and  practicable  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  He  must  next  find  that  it  is  one  which  would  ma- 
terially assist  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Alaska,  and 
lastly,  he  must  find  that  it  is  one  which  would  materially  assist  in  the 
operations  of  the  Government  in  Alaska.  So  that,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent found  that  those  three  things  occurred,  he  would  not  give  the 
aid  to  the  railroad  enterprise  that  might  apply  to  him  for  it  under 
this  bill.  Had  we  thought  of  any  other  standard  more  certain  and 
valuable  we  would  have  incorporated  it  in  the  bill.  Because,  unless 
the  Alaska  Central  road,  which  I  represent,  can  show  that  it  comes 
within  the  qualifying  provisions  of  tnis  bill,  we  do  not  expect  to  get 
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any  aid ;  and  we  feel  that  any  other  railroad  applying  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  aid  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  ought  to  bring  itself 
directly  within  those  qualifications. 

Mr.  Moon.  May  the  President,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
give  the  aid  all  to  one  railroad  in  a  particular  section  of  Alaska,  or 
IS  there  a  provision  providing  for  the  development  of  other  portions 
of  Alaska? 

Mr.  Turner.  The  language  is  that  whenever  the  President  shall  be 
satisfied  that  any  particular  railroad  is  feasible  and  practicable  at  a 
reasonable  cost  and  it  will  materially  promote  the  development  of  the 
Territory,  that  he  may  then  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  extend 
the  aid. 

Mr.  Moon.  Leaves  it  to  his  discretion  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir ;  leaves  it  to  his  discretion.  The  amount  of 
$1,200,000  would  be  sufficient  to  construct  at  least  a  thousand  miles  of 
railroad  in  Alaska  at  a  maximum  cost  of  $30,000  per  mile.  ^  I  suppose 
that  the  cost  of  building  a  road  over  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  is  a 
little  higher  than  it  is  in  central  Alaska,  where  the  Alaska  Central 
Railroad  is  being  built.  The  Alaska  Central  can  be  built  approxi- 
mately for  $30,000  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  What  road  can  do  that? 

Mr.  Turner.  The  Alaska  Central  road.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  committee.  I  just  wanted  to  explain  the  reason  for 
the  amendments.  There  is  only  one  other  amendment  and  that 
changes  the  Department  authorized  to  supervise  this  matter  from  the 
Interior  to  the  War  Department.  Nearly  all  operations  up  there  are 
conducted  under  the  War  Department,  and  that  is  really  the  only 
Department  of  the  Government  that  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  Alaska  and  that  knows  the  needs  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  CrsHMAN.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee is  now  considering,  at  what  time,  in  your  judgment,  would 
the  guaranty  of  the  Government  attach  as  regards  the  professed  con- 
struction of  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  The  guaranties  would  attach  as  each  10  miles  were 
completed  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  first  subdivision  of  the  bill  a  road  is 
permitted  to  bond  for  the  full  cost  of  construction  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  guarantee  the  interest — that  is  it,  practically,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  road  did  not  pay  and  the  mortgage  on 
the  bonds  had  to  be  foreclosed,  what  happens  then? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  that  question  up  and  dis- 
cuss it  when  we  consider  the  Alaska  Central  Railway  particularly. 
If  you  will  permit  us  to  put  on  these  gentlemen  from  Alaska  and  let 
them  explain  the  general  situation,  we  will  be  glad  to  devote  our- 
selves later  to  these  special  matters. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter,  however,  that  pertains  to  all  in- 
terested in  this  plan. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  say  that  we  feel  it  desirable,  since  Congress  has 
placed  here  in  the  Philippine  legislation — and  this  is  identical  with 
the  Philippine  bill 

The  Chairman.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  Government  to  ac- 
cumulate a  considerable  amount  of  railroads  in  Alaska. 
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Mr.  Turner.  It  will  never  get  a  single  ftiile  of  the  Alaska  Central 
Railroad. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  a  good  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  do,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  jiistify  the  expectations  of 
those  interested,  witliout  Government  aid? 

Mr.  T17RNER.  Yes  sir.  We  feel  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  would 
justify  the  expectatiohvS.  There  will  be  an  immensely  greater  burden 
upon  tlie  people  of  Alaska  who  are  to  use  this  roaa  if  we  are  com- 
pelled to  encounter  present  difficulties  than  if  we  proceed  under  the 
idvotan^  provisions  of  this  bill  or  one  similar  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  impression,  Senator,  that  this  bill  would 
develop  considerable  railroad  activity  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  think  so,  sir,  within  just  and  proper  bounds.  I  do 
not  think,  amended  as  it  is,  it  could  develop  any  railroad  activity 
that  would  not  be  of  benefit  and  value  to  the  Territory. 

The  Chairaian.  Suppose  a  road  has  some  miles  already  working 
and  it  should  desire  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  could 
it  continue  on  indefinitely  as  to  mileage? 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  President  would  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  road  would  be  valuable  under  this  amendment, 
ahd  it  could  not  get  a  guaranty  beyond  that  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  How  long  is  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Do  you  remember  how  long  the  other  road  is  that  runs 
from  Valdez  to  Eagle? 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  525  miles. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  And  our  friends'  proposed  road  would  be  150  miles. 
These  three  roads  would  cover  over  a  thousand  miles. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  they  would  cover  1,150  miles.  I  will  say  in 
reference  to  that  that  I  think  a  larger  margin  ought  to  be  provided 
than  is  provided  in  the  bill.  Railroad  development  in  Alaska  ought 
to  be  much  larger  than  it  possibly  can  be  under  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands.  The  limit  of  guaranty  should  be  at  least  $2,000,000  to  secure 
the  extent  of  railroads  that  the  development  of  Alaska  requires. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Ryan,  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Alaska,  to  address  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  R.  8.  RTAN,  OF  ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  one  of  the  delegates  from  Alaska,  T 
believe. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  22,  1900.  Mr.  Piles,  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington,  presented  on  that  day  a 
memorial  from  the  people  of  Alaska.  I  think  that  probably  most  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  have  read  this  memorial,  as  I  believe 
that  copies  of  it  were  here  in  the  committee  room.  The  memorial 
contains  the  credentials  of  the  other  two  delegates  and  mys<»lf. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  convention  held? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  convention  was  held  at  Seattle. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  persons  were  there? 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  were  5)2  delegates,  and  every  inhabitable  part  of 
Alaska  was  represented.     That  convention  selected  delegates  to  come 
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here  and  present  to  the  President  and  Congress  the  needs  of  Alaska. 

The  memorial  reads  as  follows : 

To  the  people,  the  Congress,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

The  (50,000  Americans  resident  in  Alaska,  represented  by  elected  delegates  in 
Territorial  convention  this  20tli  day  of  November,  1905,  appeal  to  the  American 
people  in  every  State  and  Territorj\  and  to  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  candid  statement  of  Alaska's  needs,  and  a  respectful  de- 
mand for  the  recognition  of  her  rights. 

That  those  needs  may  be  clearly  understood  and  those  rights  dealt  with  in 
justice,  we  deem  it  fitting  to  present  an  outline  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
Alaska  to-day. 

In  the  precious  metals  of  gold,  silver,  and  copi)er.  and  in  deiK)8it8  of  coal,  tin, 
and  iron  ore,  we  believe  that  Alaska  is  the  world's  richest  storehouse.  Its 
waters  produce  one-half  of  the  annual  salmon  catch  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Its  580.107  square  miles  exceed  the  combined  areas  of  the  Empires  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  and  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  great  mountain  systems  of  Alaska  are  crowned  with  Ice  and  snow,  and 
they  feed  glaciers,  but  in  the  southern  and  central  portions  are  vast  and  fertile 
valleys,  some  as  large  as  the  State  of  Ohio,  densely  timbered  and  yielding 
abundantly  of  grasses,  all  varieties  of  vegetables,  and  the  hardy  grains.  These 
valleys  correspond  in  area,  latitude,  and  cliipatic  conditions  with  portions  of 
northwestern  Europe  which  contain  1 0,00^,000  of  enlightened  and  prosperous 
])eopIe. 

Within  this  wide  expanse  of  territory  r»0,0<:0  Americans,  their  numbers 
rapidly  increasing,  are  engaged  In  developing  resources  of  limitless  extent  and 
of  Incalculable  benefit  to  the  prosperity  of  the  T'nited  States. 

But  their  work  is  a  struggle  against  adversity.  They  face  not  alone  the 
physical  disadvantages  of  a  country  alternating  with  rugged  moiuitalns  and 
forest-covered  valleys,  but  they  are  burdened  with  l.iws  wholly  unsuited  to  their 
needs,  which  breed  expensive  litigation,  engender  animosities,  and  frequently 
bring  progress  to  a  halt, 

A  heavy  tax  Is  imposed  by  Congress  upon  every  character  of  Alaskan  industry 
and  but  a  fraction  of  it  is  applied  to  Alaska's  welfare  as  the  i>eople  of  Alaska 
believe  it  should  be  applied. 

The  (50,000  Americans  in  Alaska  represent  the  vigor  and  intelligence  of  young 
manhood  from  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  irnion.  They  have  carried  with 
them*  to  their  new  home  the  public  school,  the  church,  the  hospital,  the  dally 
newspaiier,  the  telephone,  and  the  electric  light.  They  have  carried  also  to  their 
new  homes  the  American  love  of  liberty  and  the  American  belief  that  their  local 
affairs  can  be  regulatetl  by  themselves  better  than  by  a  body  of  men,  however 
enlightened,  living  in  different  environments  and  occupied  with  other  duties 
many  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Wherefore,  we  demand  the  application  to  Alaska  of  the  fundamental  Amer- 
ican-principle of  self-government  and  elective  representation  in  Congress.  We 
ask  no  help  or  favors,  but  only  to  be  permitted  to  work  out  our  own  destiny 
and  do  our  share  in  contributing  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  our  common 
country. 

In  addition,  we  present  herewith  Alaska's  other  immediate  and  most  urgent 
needs: 

First  and  foremost.  A  statute  applying  to  Alaska  alone,  amendatory  of  and 
supplementarj'  to  the  Federal  statute  on  mines  and  mining,  making  it  lm|Hissll)le 
to  locate  placer  mining  claims  by  agent  or  attorney — in  fact,  with  or  without 
power  of  attorney,  or  in  any  manner  to  locate  such  claims  otherwise  thiin  in 
person;  making  it  Impossible  to  locate  more  than  20  acres  of  placer  mining 
ground  in  one  claim,  thus  abolishing  the  group-claim  curse ;  making  it  impossible 
for  any  one  person  to  locate  more  than  two  placer  mining  claims  on  any  one 
creek,  or  on  any  one  of  its  tributaries ;  declaring  that  the  bona  fide  finding  of 
gold  in  any  quantity  whatever  anywhere  within  the  boundaries  of  a  placer 
mining  claim  constitutes  discovery;  substituting  a  cash  assessment  of  $25  i)er 
annum  on  each  placer  mining  claim  for  the  annual  lat>or  assessment  of  $iO(> 
now  reciulred  by  law,  with  the  penalty  that  failure  to  pay  such  cash  assessment 
subjects  the  claim  to  relocation,  the  moneys  so  paid  to  be  exi)ended  in  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  wagon  roads  and  trails  in  Alaska,  and.  finally, 
declaring  the  law  of  water  rights  in  connection  with  placer  mining  claims. 

Second.  A  direct  appropriation  of  $1,0(K),(K)0  by  Congress  for  the  building  of 
wagon  roads  and  trails  under  the  supervision  of  the  Alaska  Uoad  Commission. 

Third.  The  application  of  the  earnings  of  the  Government  cable  and  tele- 
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graph  system  in  Alaska  to  the  betterment  and  extension  of  the  cable,  the  land 
lines,  and  the  wireless  stations,  and  appropriations  for  necessary  extensions  of 
the  cable. 

Fourth.  Ije^islation  relieving  United  States  judges  in  Alaska  of  adminis- 
trative duties  and  the  appointing  of  United  States  commissioners  by  transferring 
such  duties  to  the  governor  or  other  civil  officials. 

Fifth.  A  redistrlcting  of  the  present  judicial  divisions,  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  judges,  and  the  creating  of  an  appellate  court  in  Alaska.  That  pending 
the  creation  of  such  appellate  court  appeals  from  Alaska  be  held  in  Seattle  in 
lieu  of  San  Francisco. 

Sixth.  The  abolishing  of  the  antiquated  fee  system  in  all  offices  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  adequate  salaries. 

Seventh.  The  removal  of  the  restrictive  tax  of  $100  per  annum  a  mile  on  rail- 
roads in  Alaska. 

Eighth.  The  establishing  of  base  lines  and  meridians  in  the  vast  and  fertile 
valleys  of  southern  and  central  Alaska  to  the  end  that  homesteaders  now  located 
and  locating  there  in  large  numbers  may  occupy  and  improve  the  public  domains 
of  Alaska  on  terms  of  equality  with  homesteaders  on  the  public  domains  else 
where  in  the  United  States. 

Ninth.  The  providing  of  more  light-houses  on  the  coasts  of  Alaska,  w^here  a 
fleet  of  American  steamers  is  engaged  in  the  merchant  marine  exceeding  io 
numbera  the  American  fleet  engaged  in  one  field  on  any  other  ocean. 

Tenth.  Better  postal  facilities,  with  special  reference  to  assistance  for  post- 
masters in  rapidly  growing  towns.    • 

Eleventh.  The  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness in  the  several  divisions  of  Alaska. 

Twelfth.  We  favor  placing  the  care  and  protection  of  the  native  of  Alaska 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  governor,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  in  his  annual  message  of  1904. 

In  ccmclusion,  we  appeal  to  the  press  of  the  United  States  for  the  just  treat- 
ment which  it  accords,  when  rightly  informed,  to  all  deserving  interests. 

Resi3ectfully  submitted,  with  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions,  November  20,  1905. 

J.  G.  Price,  Chairman. 
J.  J.  Burns,  Secretary, 

Approved  by  unanimous  vote,  November  20,  1905,  by  the  convention. 

A.  P.  SwiNEFORD,  President. 
J.  J.  Burns,  Secretary.    • 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  third  Alaska  Territorial  convention,  composed  of 
delegates  duly  elected  by  the  people  of  Alaska  pursuant  to  regular  call  and 
assembled  and  in  session  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  from  November  15  to  22, 1905,  for  the 
puri)ost»  of  memorializing  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  legislative  needs  of  Alaska,  have  regularly  elected  A.  P. 
Swineford.  Richard  S.  Ryan,  and  Omar  J.  Humphrey  as  delegates  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  i)eople  of  Alaska  to  appear  before  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  urge  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  is  requested  by  memorial  and 
resolutions  duly  made  and  attested  and  herewith  transmitted  through  the  above- 
named  delegates. 

A.  P.  Swineford.  Chairman. 

J.  J.  Burns,  Acting  Secretary. 

That  memorial  was  duly  presented  and  read  in  the  Senate  and  in- 
(?orporated  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  The  hon- 
orable member  from  the  State  of  Washington  (Mr.  Cushman)  can 
explain  that  it  was  presented  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
that  the  House  was  then  very  busy  with  other  matters. 

As  a  representative  from  Alaska  with  my  colleague,  Governor 
Swineford,  who  is  here  present  this  morning,  and  speaking  with  the 
consent  of  the  third  delegate,  Mr.  Humphrey,  who  is  absent  on  im- 
portant business,  we  ask  you  to  hear  us  and  take  us  into  your  confi- 
dence. We  come  here  to  speak  for  Alaska  and  not  to  represent  any 
special  interests,  but  the  interests  of  the  Territory  as  a  whole. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  will  say  that  I  appeared  before  you  a  year 
ago  on  this  railroad  matter,  as  you  will  doubtless  remember.    I  do  not 
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think  that  I  can  now  improve  on  anything  that  I  said  at  that  time  in 
urging  Alaska's  right  to  partake  of  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  Government  assistance  in  securing  transportation  facilities. 
There  were  certain  railroad  matters  before  you,  which  were  discussed. 

I  am  not  going  to  tire  this  committee — and  there  is  no  necessity  of 
tiring  you — with  a  description  of  the  tremendous  resources  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska.  It  was  Ratifying  to  me  to  hear  certain  gentlemen 
the  other  day  enlighten  this  committee  on  the  wonderful  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources  of  this  Territory  and  the  need  for  their  devel- 
opment. I,  myself,  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  followed  rail- 
roading. I  have  built  over  1,200  miles  of  trunk  lines  developing  our 
own  country  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  during  my  seven 
years'  stay  in  my  adopted  country  I  have  giveh  a  great  deal  of  thought 
lo  the  subject  in  question.  Without  any  egotism  on  my  part  I  think 
I  can  say,  and  justly  say,  that  I  would  te  able  to  advise  with  this 
committee  as  to  the  line  of  assistance  or  action  that  would  be  best 
suited  and  adapted  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  would  meet  the 
best  wishes  of  its  people,  and  I  am  sure  that  that  is  as  much  what 
you  gentlemen  wish  to  do  as  it  is  what  Alaska  wishes  you  to  do. 

In  pressing  upon  you  the  necessity  of  subsidizing  transportation  in 
Alaska,  I  could  quote  indefinitely.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yes- 
terday you  doubtless  perceived  that  a  great  deal  of  his  discussion  on 
the  railroad-rate  legislation  could  be  adapted  to  the  need  of  railroads 
in  Alaska  and  what  they  would  succeed  in  doing  for  the  Territory  to- 
ward developing  her  resources. 

To  quote  from  a  report  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  a  bill  re- 

?>orted  a  year  ago,  which  bill  has  been  before  you  and  under  discussion 
or  the  last  two  months,  they  said  in  reporting  this  bill  favorably : 

In  granting  such  aid  the  United  States  Government  Is  taking  no  new  depar- 
ture. It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  principal  European  powers  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  railroads  for  the  development  of  their  colonies  and  posses- 
sions. This  is  particularly  so  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Forty 
years  ago  the  United  States  embarked  upon  a  similar  policy  and  aided  in  the 
construction  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Central  Pacific,  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroads.  While  for  many  years  thereafter  there  was  criticism  of  this  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  yet  the  American  people  as  a  whole  have 
always  approved  of  it,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  results  show  the  wisdom  of 
our  assistance  in  the  matter.  States  and  communities  have  been  built  up  and 
have  become  a  part  of  our  Union,  which  in  those  days  were  looked  upon  as  the 
"  Great  American  Desert." 

I  think  that  is  palpable  and  plain  to  everj'^  gentleman  here  who  has 
traversed  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories ? 

Mr.  Eyan.  It  is  a  report  by  Mr.  Burnham,  from  the  Committee  on 
Territories — the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories. 

The  Chairman.  That  report  accompanied  what  bill? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  bill  is  what  was  called  "  the  Burleigh  bill."  It 
was  the  Alaskan  railroad  bill. 

They  go  further.  I  am  not  going  to  tire  the  committee,  but  ant 
just  going  to  read  these  quotations  to  show  the  sentiment  that  already 
pervaded  the  Senate.  I  think  that  it  pervades  it  yet.  I  read  again 
from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories : 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  it  is  a  wise  policy  for  the  Government  to  build  up 
railroads  for  the  development  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
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Right  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  that  while  it  is  true  that  the 
Philippine  government  has  to  guarantee  the  bonds  themselves,  there 
is  no  gentleman  here  present,  taking  this  question  seriouslv,  but  has 
fuU}*^  discovered — and  you  gentlemen  who  drew  that  bill  and  dis- 
cussed it  here  in  committee  know  that  this  Government  is  morally 
obliged  and  has  obligated  itself  to  see  that  these  bonds  are  paid,  or, 
as  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  Mr.  Duval,  said,  Speyer  &  Co. 
would  not  have  bought  these  bonds 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  said  that  this*  committee  considered  that 
Philippine  bill,  but  it  was  the  House  Insular  Committee.  Neither 
Territorial  Committee  had  anything  to  do  with  that  bill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  thought  that  Mr.  fieveridge  had  charge  of  that  bill 
in  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  That  hardly  seems  possible,  as  Mr.  Beveridge  is 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  that  was  simpl}'  a  mistake  on  my  part. 

The  Chairman.  I  merely  made  the  suggestion  in  order  that  your 
remarks  in  the  record  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  Ryan  (reading)  : 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  it  is  a  wise  policy  for  the  Government  to  build  up 
railroads  for  the  development  of  the  Philippine  Islands  there  should  be  no  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  propriety  of  its  aiding  in  the  development  of  Alaska,  a  posses- 
sion which  has  been  explored  and  developed  and  won  to  civilization  by  the  hardy 
pioneers  of  our  own  people.  There  are  to-tlay  in  Alaska  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  endured  great  privations  in  prospecting  that  c<mntix  the  sole  reward 
for  whose  efforts  for  winning  that  land  from  its  forbidding  solitudes  being 
mining  claims  located,  the  titles  to  which  are  maintained 'by  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  labor  thereon  pursuant  to  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  out 
of  which  these  men  have  no  profit,  and  never  will  be  able  to  secure  any  profit 
unless  and  until  they  have  railroad  transportation. 

The  whole  report  is  simply  in  accord  with  the  following  report  of 
the  Senate  Commission  which  visited  Alaska,  which,  I  dare  say,  a 
good  many  of  the  members  of  this  committee  have  read  with  some  in- 
terest. 

The  Chair3Ian.  If  there  is  no  objection,  suppose  you  incorporate 
what  you  desire  to  read  in  the  report  of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  only  a  few  lines.  It  is  their  opinion  as  to  the  de- 
sirability. 

The  Chairman.  The  Cfiair  desires  to  announce,  Mr.  Ryan,  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  have  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
House 

Mr.  Ryan.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  show  our  position.  We  have  no 
personal  feelings  in  it.  Our  whole  interest  is  centered  in  the  Ter- 
ritory from  which  we  have  come. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  specific  recommendations  to  make 
in  relation  to  this  question  of  Government  aid  of  Alaskan  railroads! 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  believe,  from  my  own  experience  and 
from  dealing  with  the  people  with  whom  I  have  been  associated*  that 
without  Government  assistance  companies  will  be  able  to  raise  fimds 
to  build  on  a  legitimate  basis. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  corporations  can  float  their  bonds  at 
50  cents,  and  the  other  50  cents  is  actually  a  charge  on  the  carrying 
power. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir.  But  it  is  from  Wall  street  that  the  security 
comes  to  perform  the  work  when  the  paying  ability  of  the  road  is 
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demonstrated.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  money  borrowed  to-day,  whicn  could  be  avoided  if  tJie 
Government  would  give  the  assistance  asked. 

I  have  not  gone  into  Mr.  Lovering's  bill.  We  hope  to  see  a  gen- 
eral bill  passed — a  bill  of  such  a  character  as  will  give  the  Territory 
the  aid  it  needs.  We  particularly  hope  to  see  in  the  Seward  Penin- 
sula some  line  of  conununication  to  open  water  through  that  great 
field  that  has  been  opened  up  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  which  has  been 
described  here  as  the  wealth-producing  country  of  central  Alaska. 
This  part  of  Alaska,  the  Seward  Peninsula,  has  produced  one-third 
of  the  gold  of  the  Territory.  We  have  our  tin  mmes  there,  our  gold 
naines  there,  our  quartz  mines  there.  As  Mr.  Duval  has  said,  for 
eight  months  we  are  shut  off  and  have  no  communication.  The 
communication  which  we  desire  should  be  through  central  Alaska. 
It  should  give  us  an  open  port  on  the  south.  I  believe  that  when 
this  committee  goes  into  it  more  fully  it  will  realize  what  that  means. 
The  War  Department,  which  has  been  with  us  since  the  inception  of 
this  movement  in  Alaska,  in  1898,  has  an  understanding  of  the  neces- 
sity and  the  requirements  of  such  development  by  such  a  line  of  rail- 
road, or  by  such  lines.  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee 
at  present  in  discussing  this  question. 

I  hope  and  I  know  and  believe  that  the  committee  intend  well^ 
and  whatever  they  may  bring  forth  will  be  productive  of  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  country.  Roughly  speaking,  it  is  to  be  a 
commission  of  some  kind.  A  preliminary  inquiry  would  have  to 
decide  as  to  the  most  meritorious  line  of  road,  very  similar  to  thei 
prieliminary  measures  which  are  adopted  in  a  similar  case.  There 
is  no  necessity  of  my  going  into  that.  I  just  want  to  say  that  we 
are  here  to  assist  you  in  giving  you  the  best  pf  our  thought,  our  ex- 
perience, and  our  time. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  What  aid  did  the  Yukon  road  receive  from  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  could  not  say.  It  is  in  Canadian  territory.  Twenty 
miles  of  it  is  in  American  territory,  from  Skagway. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  1  understand  that;  but  wnat  aid  did  it  receive 
from  the  Government? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  could  not  say.  The  only  line  in  that  country  is  from 
Dawson  into  the  mines,  and  they  received  $6,400  cash  per  mile. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Their  office  is  in  London. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir;   I  believe  so. 


C!ommittee  on  the  Territories, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday^  Fehncary  H^  1906, 
The  Chairman.  This  day  vas  set  aside  for  further  hearing  on 
House  bill  No.  100.  The  gentlemen  will  proceed.  The  Chair  is  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Lovering  lias  introduced  a  new  bill  embodying  cer- 
tain changes  wTiicn'were  suggested  in  the  hearing  of  yesterday.  Will 
you  proceed,  Mr.  lioveringf 

Mr.  liOVERiNG.  I  desire  to  say,  first,  that  I  submitted  this  bill  to 
Secretary  of  War  Taft,  and  it  has  his  absolute  approval.  I  will  ask 
Governor  Swineford  to  address  you. 
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Governor  Swinepord.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  can  say  all  that  I  have  to  say  in  behalf  of  this  bill  in  a  very 
few  words.  First,  I  want  to  say  to  you  in  reference  to  Alaska  that, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  here  before  this  committee  dur- 
mg  its  various  sessions  since  I  have  been  in  Washington,  you  have 
heard  very  little  more  than  a  bare  whisper  of  Ala^a  and  its  re- 
sources, so  far  as  the  truth  is  concerned.  Consequently,  I  will  say 
nothing  on  that  subject,  but  proceed  to  say  that  I  consiaer  this  bill 
the  most  important  piece  of  proposed  le^slation,  as  affecting  the 
welfare  of  Alaska,  that  is  now  pending  before  any  committee  or  this 
Congress,  or  before  the  Congress  itself. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  other  things  we  want  that  we  consider  of 
great  importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  Alaska.  We  want  local 
self-government.  We  want  Delegate  representation  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  But  we  want  railroads  more  than 
either  of  those  things.  We  want  railways — ^means  of  transportation 
that  will  hasten  the  development  of  the  magnificent  resources  of  that 
country.  They  can  not  be  developed  otherwise  than  through  the 
buildinff  of  railroads.  Not  one  line,  but  perhaps  half  a  dozen  lines 
are  needed  for  the  development  of  that  country  at  the  present  time. 
For  myself,  I  will  say  that  I  live  in  a  section  of  the  Territory  where 
individually,  or,  speaking  from  a  sectional  point  of  view,  we  care 
very  little  about  railroads  for  our  own  immediate  use  or  benefit. 
But  I  come  here  looking  to  the  welfare  of  Alaska  as  a  whole.  The 
few  railroads  we  will  need  in  my  immediate  section  well  be  short 
lines  upon  the  islands,  which  will  be  built  by  individual  enterprise 
for  the  benefit  of  individual  interests.  But  in  the  interior  of  Alaska, 
in  the  great  northwestern  and  middle  sections,  development  will  be 
impossiWe  without  these  railroads,  and  I  therefore  say  that  if  it 
were  left  to  me,  notwithstanding  I  came  here  more  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  advocating  Territorial  government  for  Alpska,  and 
a  Delegate  from  Alaska,  if  it  were  left  to  me  to  choose  between  these 
three,  namely.  Territorial  government,  representation  in  Congress, 
and  railway  development — such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
as  will  give  us  the  railroads  we  need — I  should  lend  all  my  efforts  to 
secure  what  this  bill  seeks  to  secure  for  Alaska. 

You  have  heard  but  a  mere  whisper  of  Alaska  and  of  its  immense 
resources,  but  you  will  hear  more  m  the  near  future.  Give  us  the 
aid  we  need  with  which  to  build  railroads  and  you  will  marvel  in 
a  few  years  at  the  extent  of  the  wealth  of  that  country.  I  think 
you  should  ^ve  us  this  little  aid,  for  various  reasons.  First,  you 
should  give  it  to  us  because  it  is  right ;  second,  you  should  give  it  to 
us  because  it  will  aid  in  the  development  of  an  almost  unknown 
country — a  country  which,  without  aid  from  Congress  to  assist  or 
encourage  the  development  of  its  material  resources,  has  already  be- 
come the  creditor  of  the  Government.  Why,  think  of  it !  In  com- 
ing to  this  city  from  my  home  in  Alaska  I  traveled  over  very  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  3,000  miles  of  railway  that  was  built,  practically,  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or,  at  least,  wifli  Government 
aid.    I  traveled  over  2,000  miles  of  railway,  at  least,  to  the  building 
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of  which  the  Government  contributed  not  less  than  50,000,000  acres 
of  the  Government  domain,  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
afterwards. 

Now,  we  can  not  ask  you  to  do  that  for  Alaska,  because  it  would  be 
impossible  for  you  to  segregate  so  much  of  the  public  domain  as 
you  might  wish  to  OTant  in  the  way  of  aid.  You  can  not  give  us 
a  cash  subsidy,  but  I  think  you  ought,  under  the  circumstances,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  built  the  railroads  in  all  of  the  great 
Northwestern  and  Middle  Western  States,  all  the  way  from  Michi- 
gan to  the  Mississippi  and  beyond  that  to  the  Rockies,  and  still 
beyond  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Congress 
can  very  well  afford  to  grant  the  little  aid  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
are  now  asking  to  help  them  in  the  development  of  tneir  country, 
a  country  which,  when  developed,  will  add  untold  millions  to  the 
wealth  of  the  coimtry.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  afford  to  do 
that.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ybu  can  not  afford  not 
to  do  it,  in  view  of  the  benefit  that  it  would  tie  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  to  Alaska.  Think  of  it!  What  has  Alaska 
cost  the  Government  of  the  United  States?  We  bought  it  first  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  life  and  without  the  shedding  of  blood  for  less 
than  2  cents  an  acre !  We  have  had  no  assistance  from  the  General 
Government — from  the  Congress.  We  have  had  very  little  in  the 
way  of  encouragement  looking  to  the  settlement  and  development  of 
the  country.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that,  we  have  repaid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment every  dollar  expended  in  the  purchase,  and  every  cent 
expended  on  any  account  whatever  in  the  maintenance  of  Alaska, 
and  she  has  to-day  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  her  credit 
in  the  National  Treasury. 

Now,  we  come  here  to  ask  this  little  aid  for  the  building  of  rail- 
roads. Were  this  a  personal  bill,  were  it  a  bill  granting  even  the 
loan  of  the  credit  of  tne  Government  to  assist  in  a  private  enterprise, 
or  so-called  private  enterprise,  I  would  not  raise  my  voice  in  behalf 
of  it.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  this  is  a  general  bill,  and  I  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  that  nothing  you  can  do,  nothing  that  this  Congi'ess  is 
liable  to  do,  will  go  so  far  to  assist  in  the  development  of  Alaska  as 
would  the  passage  of  this  bill,  assuming,  of  course — not  having  read 
it  carefully — that  it  is  properly  guarded  in  all  respects  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Government,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
building  of  railroads  in  Alaska.  Now,  as  I  said,  you  have  built  rail- 
roads in  almost  every  other  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  I 
doubt  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  living  west  of  the  Ohio  will  not  find 
yourselves,  on  your  way  home,  passing  over  some  railroad  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  not  been  aided  by  the  United  States.  You 
built  the  railroads  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  in  Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  in  almost  every  other  Western  State  and  Terri- 
tory. Why  not  give  us  this  little  aid  for  Alaska?  Why  make  an 
exception  of  Alaska? 

You  are  aiding  in  the  building  of  railroads  in  the  Philippines, 
where  you  have  not,  in  all  probability,  outside  of  the  military  force 
you  are  maintaining  there,  a  thousand  American  citizens.  We  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  are  all  American  citizens.  We  are  of  your  own  kith 
and  kin.  We  have  gone  there  to  develop  a  country  which,  as  long 
ago  as  1867,  I  heard  m  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  de- 
nounced by  eminent  Representatives  of  the  time,  leaders  of  the  then 
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dominant  party  in  Congress,  as  wholly  worthless  for  any  use  on 
earth.  We  have  gone  there  to  develop  that  country,  and,  as  I  said, 
without  aid.  Without  encouragement  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment we  have  made  it  a  paying  proposition  not  only  to  ourselves^  but 
to  the  Government  as  well.  I  submit,  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
that  you  can  not  afford  to  withhold  this  trifle  of  aid  from  Alaska  to 
be  used  in  the  building  of  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  further  devel- 
oping her  resources.  Although  in  1867  pronounced  absolutely  and 
wholly  worthless  for  any  purpose  whatever,  Alaska  is  now  third  on 
the  list  of  gold-producing  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  Next 
year  she  will  be  second,  and — mark  the  prediction  I  make  here  now — 
the  year  after  she  will  outrank  all  the  rest  of  them.  But  gold  is  not 
her  only  resource. 

You  have  been  told  here  in  a  faint  way — in  a  wsly  which,  judging 
from  my  standpoint,  savors  more  of  damning  the  Territory  with 
faint  praise  (because  the  gentlemen  who  have  talked  to  you  here 
were  evidently  afraid  to  tell  you  the  truth  for  fear  you  would  not 
believe  them,  would  not  believe  them  if  they  told  you  this  truth). 

Now,  give  us  this  aid.  You  can  not  arford  not  to  do  it.  Do  it; 
and  if  you  turn  me  down  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  on  my  propo- 
sition for  a  Territorial  government,  if  you  lay  aside  the  bill  which  is 
already  before  you  in  the  hands  of  a  subcommittee  giving  Alaska  the 
right  of  Delegate  representation  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  will  go 
back  satisfied.  But  give  us  aid  in  building  the  railroads,  in  develop- 
ing the  country  there,  and  the  other  matters  can  stand  in  abeyance, 
because  the  railroads  will  bring  us  increase  of  population  and  wealth 
and  the  home  government  we  so  much  desire. 

STATEMEin  OF  MAJ.  W.  P.  SICHAEDSON,  V.  8.  AEKT. 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  I  will  now  call  on  Major  Richardson,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  in  charge  of  wagon  roads  and  trails  in  Alaska  for  the 
War  Department. 

Major  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  only  a  very  few  remarks  to  make  on  this  subject,  and 
they  are  in  connection  with  the  memorandum  that  has  previously  been 
submitted  to  the  committee,  prepared  by  myself  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  transmitted  by  him  to  Congress. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  War  Department  has  considered  this  ques- 
tion of  transportation  as  being  the  most  important  one  connected  with 
the  development  of  Alaska,  and  has  been  considering  the  advis- 
ability of  preparing  some  general  bill  looking  to  aid  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Is  it  their  intention  to  do  so? 

Major  Richardson.  No,  sir;  not  at  this  time;  but  it  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  Secretary  for  some  time  past.  This 
winter  he  decided  that  for  the  present  he  would  not  go  further  than 
to  make  this  recommendation  which  is  contained  in  the  memoran- 
dum previously  submitted  to  you  for  a  survey  of  the  road  running 
westward. 

The  Chairman.  Westward  from  where? 

Major  Richardson.  From  near  the  international  boundary  to  the 
Nome  Peninsula,  through  a  country  mostly  unknown  at  present,  in 
order  to  procure  some  further  information  as  to  the  routes  which 
would  be  considered  best  for  the  general  development  of  the  country. 
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Mr.  LiiOYD.  That  would  be  a  survey  by  the  Government  ? 

Major  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  This  memorandum  asks  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  for  that  survey,  and  it  is  stated  in  that  memo- 
randum that  the  question  of  coast  connections  was  left  untouched  for 
the  present,  in  view  of  the  likelihood  of  connection  being  made  with 
this  road,  in  case  it  should  be  built  by  private  enterprise,  from  Resur- 
rection Bay  or  from  the  vicinity  of  V  aldez  toward  Eagle.  In  case 
these  last-named  roads  should  be  built  they  would  furnish  the  desired 
coast  connections,  and  then  leave  this  trunk  line  to  the  westward  for 
consideration  by  the  next  session  of  this  Congress.  However,  the 
situation  has  developed  somewhat  differently  than  was  expected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter. 

It  now  seems,  in  view  of  the  bill  before  you  for  consideration,  likely 
that  Congress  might  decide  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  general  rail- 
road building  in  Alaska  at  this  time,  or,  at  least,  your  committee  is 
prepared  to  receive  evidence  upon  that  subject  and  is  receiving  it.  My 
present  duty  is  president  of  a  board  of  road  and  trail  commissioners, 
to  try  to  improve  the  mail  routes  temporarily  until  some  other  and 
better  means  of  communication  are  provided.  In  regard  to  this  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  War  authorized  me  to  say  that  he  would  give  his  sup- 
])ort  and  favor  to  such  a  general  bill,  and  would  undertake  to  carry 
out  its  provisions  should  Congress  decide  that  such  a  course  was  de- 
sired of  him. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  map  here  on  the  wall  and  to 
suggest  that  the  limitation  in  the  way  of  obligations  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  fixing  the  milea^  should  be  extended  somewhat  beyond 
that  named  in  the  present  bill,  because  it  would  not  guarantee  the 
mileage  necessary  to  properly  open  up  that  country.  It,  however, 
might  be  limited  as  to  time,  and  made  to  extend  over  a  greater  period 
than  the  present  bill  contemplates.  However,  I  believe  it  does  not 
fix  the  limit.  An  examination  of  this  map  will  show  you,  I  think,  the 
value  of  a  road  from  here  [indicating  on  map]  in  the  vicinity  of  Orca 
or  Valdezj  from  which  vicinity  there  is  more  than  one  private  enter- 
prise considering  the  project  of  building  to  Eagle,  tapping  the  Yukon 
near  the  international  boundary. 

A  second  road  is  already  under  process  of  construction  from  Resur- 
rection Bay  up  the  Sushitna  Valley — ^which  is  without  question  the 
most  promising  valley  in  the  whole  district — to  the  Tanana,  the  head 
of  navigation,  at  Fairbanks.  With  a  road  connecting  these  two,  fol- 
lowing down  the  Tanana,  which  is  not  navigable  to  this  section,  to 
where  the  Alaska  Central  road  strikes  the  Tanana,  and  then  across  to 
this  point  on  the  Yukon  [indicating  on  map]  and  extending  to  the 
northward,  connecting  with  such  road  as  might  be  authorized  in  the 
Seward  Peninsula,  to  reach  the  coast,  would  solve  the  transportation 

f>roblem  for  the  whole  district  as  completely  as  any  system  of  traffic 
ines  that  I  could  suggest,  with  a  single  exception,  which,  however, 
might  be  left  for  consideration  in  the  future,  depending  upon  the 
development.  This  exception  is  a  third  road  from  the  coast,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Iliamna  Bay,  which,  I  understand,  is  projected  now  to 
reach  the  Yukon  in  the  vicinity  of  Anvik.  This  I  am  not  prepared 
now  to  give  evidence  upon,  because  I  am  not  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  country.     But  you  will  see  that  such  a  system  of 
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routes  would  strike  the  coast  at  three  places.  One  line  passes  near 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district  and  strikes  the  Yukon  at  Eagle 
and  controls  all  this  portion  of  the  Yukon. 

The  second  route  opens  up  this  valley  [indicating  on  map]  and  its 
resources.  The  third  route  from  the  coast  would  strike  the  Yukon 
here  [indicating  on  map].  The  Yukon  would  be  tapped  at  three 
places,  each  approximately  500  miles  distant  from  the  other.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  distance  would  be  more  than  that — possibly  600  miles. 
The  section  following  the  Tanana  River  where  it  is  not  navigable 
and  crossing  the  Yukon  at  this  point,  which  is  the  only  place  whei-e 
it  can  be  bridged,  and  through  to  the  Nome  Peninsula  will  give  those 
people  in  there  not  only  facilities  for  getting  freight  into  places  dis- 
tant from  the  coast,  but  also  give  them  passenger  and  mail  facilities 
the  year  round,  without  which  the  country  can  not  be  systematically 
and  economically  developed  and  opened  up.  I  merely  wanted  to  call 
your  attention  to  those  routes,  which  I  think  would  be  the  ones  taken 
up  first  for  construction  in  case  such  a  bill  as  this* should  pass.  They 
are  the  routes  which  I  think  would  most  nearly  fulfill  the  conditions 
indicated  in  the  bill  and  do  more  for  the  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory than  any  others  I  can  suggest  and  are,  perhaps,  all  that  would 
be  required.  But  they  involve  a  total  mileage  of  about  2,000  miles 
without  this  section  across  here  [indicating  on  map],  which  would  be 
something  like  400  miles  more.  The  total  mileage  involved  would  be 
somewhere  between  2,200  and  2,400  miles. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  indicate  what  you  mean  by  "  this 
section,"  in  order  that  it  may  appear  in  the  record. 

Major  Richardson.  From  the  vicinity  of  Iliamna  Bay  to  the 
Yukon,  which  route  has  been  projected,  1  understand,  but  I  do  not 
know  much  about  it  personally,  such  a  road  might  become  of  value 
and  importance  in  the  development  of  the  Territorv. 

These  roads  would  not  compete  with  coast  and  river  navigation, 
strictly  speaMng.  Of  course  they  tap  the  Tanana  and  the  Yukon 
rivers,  but  they  would  pass  through  territory  that  could  not  be 
reached  by  water  even  in  the  open  season.  This  route  to  the  Nome 
Peninsula  contemplates  turning  somewhat  north  [indicating  on  map] 
through  a  country  which  is  more  or  less  unknown.  But  there  are 
gold  placer  fields  there,  on  the  upper  Koyukuk,  and  private  enter- 
prise would  probably  connect  them  by  a  branch  line  if  condition? 
justified. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  From  your  statement  I  understand  that  you  would 
suggest  a  survey  from  Fairbanks  across  the  Seward  Peninsula,  which 
would  be  across  the  southern  portion  of  that  district. 

Major  Richardson.  This  survey  proposes  to  go  through  the  upper 
Tanana,  across  to  the  Yukon,  and  then  turn  northwestward  across  the 
Koyukuk,  and  thence  westwardly  to  the  Seward  Peninsula.  Of 
course  to  reach  this  country,  the  upper  placers  of  the  Koyukuk,  it 
would  have  to  make  a  detour  to  the  north,  and  developments  at  this 
time  do  not  justify  a  survey  along  that  line.  If  this  route  is  so  laid 
out  as  here  indicated,  the  distance  would  not  be  very  great  to  any 
part  of  the  north  from  the  trunk  line,  and  connection  would  be 
made  by  private  enterprise,  or,  if  the  conditions  justified,  by  aid 
from  the  Government.  The  primary  object  to  be  attained  in  this 
route  would  be  to  get  a  direct  communication  from  the  center  of  this 
peninsula  to  open  water.    This  peninsula  has  already  been  demon- 
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strated  to  be  one  of  the  richest,  if  not  the  richest  section  of  all 
Alaska — perhaps  in  the  world — in  the  way  of  mineral  deposits. 
There  are  gentlemen  here  who  are  fully  capable  of  speaking  on  that 
subject  and  will  give  you  further  evidence  ir  you  care  to  have  it.  My 
own  desire  was  merely  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  routes  which 
would  be  considered  as  traffic  routes  under  such  a  bill,  with  such 
modifications  as  might  be  found  advisable  on  further  examination  of 
the  country.  I  had  thought  that  the  committee  would  like  to  know 
what  would  probably  be  me  routes  considered  under  such  a  bill,  in  a 
general  way,  before  taking  action  upon  a  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  gentleman  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask 
Major  Richardson  any  questions? 

Major  Richardson.  If  that  is  all  I  will  ask  to  be  excused. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  MA.  A.  G.  FROST,  PEESIDENT   OF  THE  ALASKA 
CEHTEAL  EAILWAT  COMPANY. 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  I  will  now  call  on  Mr.  A.  C.  Frost,  president  of  the 
Alaska  Central  Railway  Company,  to  address  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Frost,  you  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  Alaska  Central  Rail- 
way Company  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1902  and  began  its  sur- 
veys in  1903.  The  construction  work  was  begun  in  the  early  part  of 
1904.  The  terminals,  docks,  and  14  miles  of  the  road  were  built  that 
year.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  expended  over  $2,500,000  of 
money  in  actual  cash  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  which  con- 
sists of  the  companv's  terminals,  docks,  warehouses,  and  45  miles  of 
completed  road  and  equipment.  There  has  been  considerable  work 
done  on  the  following  60  miles  of  road,  and  material  for  over  30  miles 
of  construction  work  is  on  hand,  besides  a  large  amount  of  other  ma- 
terial, such  as  ties  and  supplies  of  various  kinds.  The  construction 
is  the  very  best  standard  railroad  construction — standard  size  ties, 
laid  24-inch  centers,  and  new  65-pound  rail.  The  grades  are  a  maxi- 
mum of  1  per  cent  grade,  except  over  two  mountain  ranges,  where  the 
maximum  is  2  pe^^  cent.    In  one  case  it  is  2.2  per  cent. 

Early  last  year  a  large  force  of  men  and  all  the  material  necessary 
to  construct  65  miles  of  road  was  put  into  the  field.  We  were  con- 
fident that  we  could  construct  50  to  75  miles  of  road  that  year.  From 
the  investigations  we  had  made  we  believed  that  the  construction  work 
could  be  done  at  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  per  mile,  but  after  organiz- 
ing our  force  and  endeavoring  to  get  skilled  labor  as  well  as  or- 
dinary labor  into  the  field  we  found  that  the  construction  work  ex- 
ceeded from  50  and  in  some  cases  90  per  cent  of  our  original  es- 
timates. For  instance,  rails  that  cost  here  in  the  United  States  ^2S 
J)er  ton  cost  $42.20  per  ton  delivered  on  the  dock  at  Seward.  The 
owest  price  at  which  we  can  obtain  common  labor  is  $2.75  per  man, 
and  that  will  have  to  be  raised  to  $3  per  man  this  year  in  order  to  re- 
tain the  men  to  continue  the  work. 

As  regards  the  possibilities  of  the  country  through  which  the  road 
is  projected,  I  wish  to  state  that  not  only  have  our  expectations  be?n 
fully  realized  as  far  as  the  great  naturaf  resources  of  the  country  arc 
concerned,  but  they  have  proven  to  be  greater  than  we  originally  ex- 
pected. The  coal  deposits,  of  which  we  knew  only  in  a  general  way, 
have  proven  to  be  of  as  good  quality  as  some  of'  the  highest  grades 
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of  bituminous  coal  found  in  the  United  States  or  in  Wales.  Mr. 
William  GrifiBth,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  coal  experts  in  this  country,  made  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  coal  fields.  He  spent  three  months  in  Alaska,  and  I  have  here  a 
report  which  shows  a  most  gratifving  condition  as  to  the  coal  in 
Alaska.  Some  of  this  coal  is  equal  to  the  Pocahontas  coal  which  is 
used  by  the  United  States  Navy.  There  is  sufficient  now  already 
opened  up  to  assure  a  production  of  15,000,000  tons  of  this  hi^ 
quality  coal  and  33,000,000  tons  of  medium  quality  coal,  which  is 
better  than  that  now  used  on  the  Pacific  coast  or  in  Vancouver. 

The  first  thin^  that  confronted  us  was  the  slowness  of  construc- 
tion and  cost.  We  expected  that  $2,000,000  would  complete  about  70 
miles  of  road.  As  I  have  stated,  w^e  have  spent  over  $2,500,000  and 
have  ohly  45  miles  of  road  completed,  besides  what  grading  and  rock 
work  has  been  done  on  the  following  30  miles.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion in  some  places  will  exceed  over  $200,000  per  mile.  That  is  where 
tunnels  are  being  built.  We  have  seven  tunnels  to  build,  and  the 
heaviest  kind  of  rock  excavation.  A  contract  has  been  let  to  a  firm 
which  will  average  $45,000  per  mile  just  for  the  rock  excavation,  no 
allowance  for  track  work,  etc.  Beyond  Knik  the  work  is  compara- 
tively light,  and  the  cost  of  construction  will  not  exceed  from  $30,000 
t6  $35,000  per  mile  on  an  average. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  tnat  is  now  confronting  us  is  our  in- 
ability to  market  our  bonds.  We  have  actually  sold  less  than  $700,000 
of  the  company's  bonds,  and  these  largely  to  our  regular  custo- 
mers. There  are  only  $1,450,000  of  bonds  issued,  and  or  these,  as  I 
have  said,  less  than  $700,000  have  been  sold,  and  this  is  the  limit  of 
our  ability  to  sell  these  bonds.  They  have  been  offered  at  a  very  low 
price  with  a  large  stock  bonus. 

We  have  not  only  exhausted  our  efforts  in  the  United  States,  but 
last  fall  we  negotiated  with  a  large  foreign  banking  house  with  whom 
my  firm,  which  is  a  financial  house,  has  liad  large  dealings,  but  have 
nc)t  succeeded  in  placing  the  bonds.  The  engineer  whom  the  foreign 
house  employed  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  that  line  of  business,  and  he 
reported  very  favorably  on  every  feature  of  the  proposition.  He 
verified  every  statement  that  this  company  made  in  its  prospectus 
regarding  the  earning  capacity  after  185  miles  of  road  was  built,  but 
raised  three  objections:  First,  that  the  cost  of  construction  would  ex- 
ceed $35,000  per  mile;  second,  that  185  miles  of  road  would  have  to  be 
built  before  the  property  would  be  a  safe  investment ;  third,  that  the 
funds  for  completing  the  first  185  miles  of  road  were  not  yet  provide^!. 

We  are  in  this  position.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  road 
will  not  be  completed  if  the  aid  is  not  granted.  But  we  are  frank  to 
state  that  unless  Government  aid  is  given  the  work  will  have  to  be 
brought  entirely  to  a  standstill  next  summer  or  else  will  have  to  be 
greatly  curtailed.  The  failure  of  our  efforts  to  sell  the^e  bonds  is 
entirely  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  investors  as  to 
Alaska  and  its  resources.  No  stronger  argument  in  support  of  the 
contention  that  railroads  are  urgently  needed  in  Alaska  is  necessary 
than  the  statement  of  Major  Richardson,  contained  in  a  letter  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
from  $2  to  $10  per  ton  per  mile.  That  is  a  price  which  is  prohibitive 
on  anything  except  the  necessities  of  life.    Machinery,  boilers,  or  any 
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other  large  freight  can  not  be  transported  in  the  interior  of  that  Ter- 
ritory except  at  enormous  cost 

The  country's  resources  are  not  confined  to  gold.  It  is  rich  in 
agriculture,  minerals,  and  timber.  The  valleys  of  the  Matanuska, 
the  Sushitna,  and  the  Tanana  rivers  are  equal  in  productiveness  to  the 
best  lands  in  Iowa  or  Ohio.  You  can  find  ample  support  of  this 
statement  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Secretary  Wilson, 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  told  me  last  winter  that  oats,  wheat 
to  some  extent,  barley,  rye,  and  vegetables  brought  to  the^Department 
from  Alaska  in  1903  yvere  as  good  as  any  received  from  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  Potatoes  have  been  brought  to  me  from  Knik, 
which  is  150  miles  north  of  Seward,  which  were  the  finest  specimens 
I  have  ever  seen.  Grass  grows  in  those  valleys  in  great  abundance. 
We  turn  our  horses  loose  to  graze  in  the  valleys.  The  mayor  of  Fair- 
banks told  me  yesterday  that  15  horses  were  turned  loose  a  year  ago 
last  fall  north  of  Fairbanks  and  that,  without  care  or  shelter,  all 
turned  up  in  the  spring  in  better  condition  than  when  they  were 
turned  out.  The  climatic  conditions  and  the  agricultural  possibili- 
ties are  so  ^reat  that,  as  a  gentleman  has  just  stated  here,  elaboration 
on  these  subjects  would  throw  doubt  upon  the  statements  made  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  has  not  a  p>ersonal  knowledge  of  the  existing 
conditions. 

Now,  gentlemen,  one  of  the  questions  that  was  asked  here  yester- 
day was  whether  the  railroads  would  finish  their  construction  with- 
out aid.  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  frankly  what  our  position  is.  The 
money  which  has  been  raised  has  been  private  capital  put  in  by  people 
connected  with  this  road,  who  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess and  profitableness  of  the  project.  But  it  was  believed  that  after 
we  had  invested  a  million  of  dollars  we  could  market  our  bonds — ^that 
investors  would  purchase  them.  However,  as  I  have  just  stated,  less 
than  $700,000  of  these  bonds  were  sold,  and  they  were  disposed  of 
to  our  own  customers.  I  may  say  here  that  I  am  in  the  bond  busi- 
ness. I  have  financed  railroads,  waterworks,  gas  plants,  electric-light 
plants,  and  irrigation  plants  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Our  failure  to  market  these  bonds  is  entirely  due  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  great  resources  of  Alaska  and  its  unlimited  possi- 
bilities and  the  hesitancy  of  capital  to  invest  so  far  away  from  home. 

The  facts  are  that  the  New  York  banking  houses  can  get  securities 
of  going  properties  whose  earning  capacity  is  established,  and  buy 
5  per  cent  bonds  from  87  to  95  cents  on  the  dollar,  in  large  amounts, 
and  they  will  not  go  so  far  away  and  take  a  risk  on  a  property  that 
they  know  little  about  and,  unfortunately,  are  unwilling  to  know  more 
about. 

There  was  another  question  asked  vesterday :  "  ^Aliy  should  the 
Government  aid  railroads  in  Alaska?  "    The  only  answer  to  that 

auestion  that  I  can  submit  to  vou  is  that  you  aid  Alaska  as  you  have 
ie  Philippine  Islands.  Alaska  needs  transportation  more  than  any 
other  known  part  of  this  country,  and  perhaps  of  any  other  coun- 
try. Alaska  to-day  has  a  few  short  roads,  like  the  Solomon  River 
road  from  Nome  and  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  roads  it  is  entirely  without  any  transportation  facilities 
whatever.  It  has  vast  deposits  of  gold,  coal,  and  copper,  and  the 
agricultural  and  timber  possibilities  are  in  urgent  need  of  such  trans- 
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portation  fa'cilities.  If  Alaska  is  given  railroads  and  one  or  more 
roads  were  actually  built  and  successfully  operated,  so  as  to  permit 
the  public  to  become  familiar  with  the  Territory,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  finance  other  roads  and  develop  that  country  and  bring  it  one 
hundred  years  in  advance  of  its  present  condition.  It  is  just  a  lack  of 
confidence,  which  in  this  case  is  a  lack  of  knowledge.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  basis  for  an  investor  to  go  by,  and  the  distance  is  so  far  away 
that  you  can  not  induce  him  to  go  there. 

In  the  fin|ncing  of  western  properties  in  the  United  States  we  can 
ask  capitalists  to  go  on  a  tour  of  inspection  and  examine  the  prop- 
erties. Such  trips  can  be  made  in  a  few  days.  A  trip  of  inspection 
in  Alaska  would  occupy  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  large  investors  to  make  the  trip. 

The  returns  from  the  production  of  gold  in  the  Tanana  Valley  for 
last  year  are  variously  estimated  at  from  six  to  eight  million  dollars, 
and  conservative  people  from  Fairbanks,  who  have  been  here  in 
Washington  for  the  last  few  weeks,  have  assured  me  that  the  Tanana 
Valley  will  yield  this  year  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million  dollars  of 
gold.  Last  year  four  new  mining  districts  were  developed.  They 
are  the  Bonnifield  district,  the  Kantishna  district,  the  Yentna  dis- 
trict, and  the  upper  Sushitna  district.  All  four  districts  are  on  the 
line  of  the  Alaska  Central  or  adjacent  thereto.  Each  one  of  these 
districts  has  the  same  possibilities  that  the  Tanana  Valley  has.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  region  near  the  foot  of  Mount  McEanley  will 
produce  more  gold  than  any  heretofore  discovered  in  this  country  or 
in  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Cole.  What  do  you  charge  for  transportation  of  gold  ?  ^  Would 
it  be  a  paying  matter  for  the  railroad  transportation  of  this  gold? 
Mr.  Frost.  No  ;  except  the  profit  from  the  express  business.     Sev- 
eral quartz  mines  have  been  developed  along  our  line,  one  of  which 
has  just  begun  shipping. 

It  is  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  supplies  to  the  interior 
and  coal,  copper,  and  gold  ores  from  the  interior  from  which  we  ex- 
pect to  get  our  revenue.  The  only  mining  that  has  heretofore  been 
carried  on  is  placer  mining.  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  gen- 
tlemen who  live  in  that  country,  some  of  whom  are  here,  that  umess 
a  man  can  make  from  $10  to  $20  a  day  panning  gold  he  can  not  make 
a  living.  This  is  due  to  the  enormous  cost  of  bringing  in  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  Quartz  mining,  copper  mining,  or  coal  mining  is 
out  of  the  question,  because  it  is  immaterial  how  rich  the  ore  or 
coal  might  be,  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  out  or  to  get  the  machinery  or 
even  help  and  supplies  for  the  lafi)r  to  operate  the  mines. 

Another  question  that  has  been  raised  here  is  as  to  whether  the 
White  Pass  and  Yukon  road  received  aid.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  did  not  receive  aid.  But  the  conditions  were  extraordinarv  in  the 
case  of  that  road.  As  you  know,  Skagway  is  at  the  head  of  tlie  Linn 
Canal,  and  White  Horse  is  112  miles  distant,  being  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Yukon  River.  It  was  during  the  time  of  the  Klondike 
rush,  when  thousands  of  people  risked  their  lives  and  everything  to 
get  over  this  pass,  and  were  willing  to  pay  any  price  for  railroad 
transportation.  They  raised  $2,000,000  to  finance  it,  but  the  condi- 
tions were  so  favorable  that  they  got  business  while  they  were  con- 
structing it,  and  from  the  information  that  we  have  the  remainder 
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of  the  road  was  built  out  of  its  earnings  from  the  part  first  con- 
structed. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  How  have  you  found  the  conditions,  better  than  you 
expected  them  to  be  when  you  first  started  on  this  project? 

Mr.  Frost.  With  the  exception  of  two  conditions;  yes.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  cost  of  construction,  and  the  second  our  inability  to 
finance  the  property. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  You  did  not  anticipate  the  cost  of  the  construction?' 

Mr.  Frost.  We  had  careful  reports  made,  but  there  were  no  sur- 
veys. There  was  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
country  and  what  the  construction  would  be. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  You  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  work 
was  not  supposed  to  cost  as  much  as  it  has  cost? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  say  that  you  did  not  overestimate  the 
resources  of  the  country  i 

Mr.  Frost.  The  resources  have  exceeded  our  expectations,  and 
every  report  that  we  receive  from  that  country  is  most  encouraging. 
The  only  features  that  have  not  been  satisfactory  are  the  two  that  I 
have  named — the  cost  of  construction  and  our  inability  to  finance 
the  proposition.  The  other  conditions  are  better  than  they  appeared 
at  the  time  we  investigated  the  proposition. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Of  course  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  financing 
are  two  very  essential  features  in  any  proposition. 

Mr.  Frost.  That  is  true.  But  in  this  case  they  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained accurately,  for  lack  of  information.  This  company  has  ex- 
pended over  $200,000  in  cash  money  for  surveys  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  engineering  on  the  construction  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  per  mile  do  you  figure  the  road 
will  cost  you  than  vou  originally  estimated  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  think  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  more  per  mile. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  by  reason  of  some  pf  the  physical 
difficulties  that  you  did  not  foresee  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir.  Principally  the  tunneling  and  the  rock  work 
on  Turnagain  Arm.  We  have  seven  tunnels  to  build  on  the  first  150 
miles  of  the  road,  and  this  is  very  expensive  work. 

The  expense  of  surveying  and  retaining  labor  was  much  greater 
than  we  expected. 

The  Chair^ian.  Just  where  is  this  Turnagain  Arm  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  It  is  the  first  arm  of  Cook  Inlet. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  member  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask 
Mr.  Frost  any  further  questions?  If  not,  have  you  finished,  Mr. 
Frost? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  would  like  to  submit  a  question  to  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  know  if  vou  can  approximately  estimate  the  cost  of  the  first 
150  miles.  I  understand  that  you  have  to  tunnel  through  seven 
mountains  there. 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  to  construct  seven  tunnels,  of  a  total 
length  of  3,700  feet,  and  very  heavy  rock  work,  on  Turnagain  Arm. 
The  first  150  miles,  completed  and  equipped,  will  cost  approximately 
$6,000,000. 

Mr.  Klepper.  You  have  made  a  careful  estimate  through  the  first 
150  miles? 
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Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir.  That  has  been  carefully  worked  out  We 
have  had  a  very  large  and  competent  engineering  force  in  the  field, 
and  the  final  surveys  for  the  first  150  miles  of  road  have  been  ccHn- 
pleted  within  the  last  two  months. 

Mr.  Klepper.  There  will  be  no  question,  then,  that  if  you  get  your 
work  through  to  that  point  you  can  put  the  proposition  on  a  paying 
basis. 

Mr.  Frost.  We  are  convinced  beyond  all  doubt  that  when  the  road 
is  completed  to  Knik,  which  is  150  miles  from  Seward,  and  the 
branch  of  35  miles  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields — ^making  a  total  of 
185  miles,  costing  approximately  $7,000,000 — the  road  will  earn  far 
in  excess  of  operating  expenses,  maintenance  charges  and  interest 
charges. 

The  Chairman.  Permit  me  to  inquire — although  this  question  has 
nO'Special  bearing  on  this — why  the  company  could  not  have  con- 
structed its  southern  terminal  on  Cook  Inlet  instead  of  running  down 
the  peninsula  to  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  saving  that  distance  of  con- 
struction? Was  there  anything  special  to  be  gained  by  doing  this? 
Of  course  there  must  have  been ;  but  what  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  reason  it  was  not  done  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Cook  Inlet  is  full  of  floating  ice  about  seven  months  in  the  year,  and 
during  the  summer  time  it  is  not  navigable,  except  by  small  boats 
that  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  the  55-foot  tide  they  have  there. 
When  the  tide  goes  out  these  arms  are  mud  flats. 

Our  aim  was  to  get  to  a  good  harbor  that  was  open  the  entire  year. 
Eesurrection  Bay  is  a  perfect  harbor,  and  is  free  irom  ice  during  the 
entire  year.  If  we  could  have  used  Cook  Inlet  we  would  have  over- 
come all  the  difficulties  of  the  very  expensive  construction  with  which 
we  have  been  confronted  and  from  which  there  will  be  no  earnings. 
Until  we  reach  the  coal  fields  the  earnings. will  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  operating  expenses  and  maintenance  of  the  road. 

The  Chairman.  The  coal  fields  are  on  the  Matanuska  River,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Frost.  They  are  on  the  Matanuska  River ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  further  north  there  are  other  coal  fields? 

Mr.  Frost.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  coal  in  the  Sushitna  Valley,  and 
there  are  some  other  coal  fields  near  the  Cantwell  River. 

You  gentlemen  will  find  from  Mr.  Griffith's  report,  which  I  sub- 
mit, that  this  coal  is  equal  to  the  Pocahontas  coal,  which  is  considered 
the  best  steaming  coal  and  is  the  quality  acceptable  for  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  Government  now  transports  the  coal  for  the  Navy 
and  the  vessels  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Philippine  Islands  300 
miles  by  rail  and  10,000  miles  by  water  when  shipj^ed  around  the 
Horn,  or  3,000  miles  by  rail  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  is  reshipped 
to  other  ports.  A  large  part  of  the  coal  for  the  Navy  is  brought  rrom 
Wales. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  construct  a^^  far  north  as  the  Matanuska 
River? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  185  miles. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  look  it  on  the  map. 

Mr.  Frost.  That  is  a  very  small  map  and  it  is  on  a  small  scale. 
That  country  has  a  large  area.  Its  area  is  nearly  one-half  of  that  of 
the  United  states. 
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The  Chair3ian.  \Mien  you  got  into  the  coal  fields  of  the  Mata- 
nuska  River  you  would  have  some  business? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir ;  when  we  complete  the  road  that  far  its  success 
will  be  absolutely  assured. 

Mr.  Klepper.  The  first  point  that  you  are  making  for,  then,  is  the 
coal  fields  on  this  river  ? 

Mr  Frost.  Sushitna  Valley  and  the  coal  fields. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  see  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  33,000,000  tons  of 
coal. 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir ;  of  the  best  quality. 

Mr.  Klepper.  ^^^lat  would  you  say  would  be  the  value  of  that  coal 
in  the  ground  there? 

Mr.  F^ROST.  It  has  no  value  at  all  at  present. 

Mr.  Klepper.  But  what  would  it  be  with  your  railroad  constructed 
there? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  is  hard  to  tell.  We  figure  that  it  will  cost  from 
$2  to  $2.50  to  mine  it  and  put  it  on  the  cars. 

Mr.  Cole.  Has  any  amount  of  this  coal  been  taken  out  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  No.  There  has  not  been  much  attention  paid  to  it, 
because  it  has  no  value  at  all  imtil  transportation  is  provided. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Have  you  ever  estimated  what  it  would  be  worth  in 
the  ground  after  you  get  the  railroad  in  there? 

]V&.  Frost.  No.  We  figure  that  it  will  cost  from  $2  to  $2.50  per 
ton  to  mine  it  and  $3  per  ton  to  haul  it  to  tide  water,  which  would  make 
the  cost  $5.50  per  ton  at  the  seaboard.  That  coal  should  sell  at  from 
$6  to  $7.^0  per  ton  at  Seward.  That  is  the  best  quality  of  coal  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking. 

Mr.  Klepper.  That  would  be  worth  from  $1  to  $2  a  ton  in  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Frost.  Less  the  cost  of  handling  and  docking  and  the  fixed 
charges  of  the  coal  company's  operations.  The  steamships  that 
ply  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  get  their  coal  at  frcmi  $3  to  $3.50,  but  it  is 
an  inferior  grade  of  coal.  Good  bituminous  coal  on  the  Pacific  coast 
costs  $7,  $8,  or  $9  a  ton,  depending  upon  location.  Governor  Mc- 
Graw  just  stated  that  the  Navy  pays  from  $15  to  $16  per  ton  for  its 
coal. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  stated  to  the  committee  what  you  can 
furnish  coal  at  Seward  for  over  your  road  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  From  $6  to  $7  for  the  best  quality  of  coal.  That  av- 
erages with  the  Pocahontas  coal.  It  would  be  suitable  for  use  by 
the  United  States  Navy. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Do  you  take  the  position  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  construct  this  road  at  this  time  by  private  enterprise  with- 
out Government  aid  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  As  I  have  just  stated,  unless  we  can  get  some  aid  it 
will  mean  at  least  greatly  retarded  construction  or  waiting  until 
capital  can  be  interested. "  I  will  here  state  that  we  are  willing  to 
submit  in  confidence  to  this  committee,  or  to  a  special  committee,  all 
our  private  correspondence,  and  to  the  extent  that  we  have  gone  in 
trying  to  market  these  bonds ;  the  price  and  terms  on  which  we  have 
sold  the  bonds  that  have  been  disposed  of,  and,  in  fact,  will  give  you 
all  information  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  What  price  have  you  been  able  to  realize  on  the 
bonds? 
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Mr.  Frost.  Ninety. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  amount  of  road  now  complete 
and  in  operation  is  45  miles.  When  you  say  "  in  operation  "  you 
mean  simply  transportation  of  material  for  that  road.  You  say 
that  considerable  work  has  been  completed  between  mile  No.  45  and 
mile  No.  105.  Will  you  state  what  portion  of  that  work  has  been 
completed  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Somewhere  about  15  per  cent  at  the  most. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  that  you  are  working  over  the 
southern  part  of  that  section  northward  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  We  are  working  from  both  ends — ^that  is,  from  mile  45 
north  and  from  105  south. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  that  section  of  your  road  that  you  are 
obliged  to  construct  tunnels? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  heaviest  construction  by  far  that 
we  have  on  our  entire  line  to  Fairbanks  and  the  Tanana  River. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  contracts  have  been  let  to  Rich  & 
Harris,  and  that  that  contract  calls  for  the  completion  of  these  tun- 
nels on  April  1.  Will  these  contractors  be  able  to  finish  these 
tunnels? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  report  from  which  you  are  reading  was  made  for 
our  stockholders'  meeting  last  November,  and  there  has  been  such 
delay  in  getting  material  and  supplies  in  that  the  best  we  can  fi^re 
on  is  September.  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Poland,  who  arrived  m)m 
Alaska  yesterday,  is  our  chief  engineer  and  general  manager.  He  has 
had  full  charge  of  our  operations  there,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  When  these  tunnels  are  completed  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  your  work  in  that  section  will  have  been  completed,  will 
it  not?     ' 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  say  that  the  grading  from  mile  75  to  mile 
105  calls  for  completion  by  August  1,  1906.  Do  you  now  anticipate 
that  this  work  will  be  completedby  that  time? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  contract  was  let  to  one  of  the  largest  railroad  con- 
tractors on  the  Pacific  coast,  Peter  Larsen,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Patrick  Welch.  They  are  men  estimated  to  be  worth  $10,000,000. 
We  took  their  contract  to  perform  that  work  in  that  time.  Mr. 
Welch  told  me  in  Chicago  not  more  than  a  month  ago  that  unless 
there  was  a  heroic  effort  made  and  great  expense  incurred  it  would 
be  impossible  to  complete  it  before  the  1st  of  October. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  then.  We  may  assume  from  this  re- 
port that  along  next  fall  these  tunnels  from  mile  45  to  105  will  be  in 
working  order? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  from  mile  105  to  185  will  be  comparatively 
an  easy  portion  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Frost.  That  work  will  average  not  to  exceed  from  $30,000  to 
$35,000  per  mile. 

The  Chairman.  It  runs  over  comparatively  easy  territory  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir ;  as  compared  to  the  other  construction. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ao  you  estimate  it  will  take  you  to  con- 
struct that  75  miles  of  road  f 
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Mr.  Frost.  If  the  company  had  the  cash  available,  we  could  let 
another  contract  from  mile  105  to  Knik  to  another  large  firm,  and  in 
this  way  complete  it  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  could  let  such  a  contract,  could  you 
not? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes;  if  we  succeed  in  financing  the  property  or  in 
getting  Government  aid. 

The  Chairman.  With  these  tunnels  completed,  your  road  is  as- 
sured, that  being  the  most  expensive  part  oi  your  road. 

Mr.  Frost.  Wg  have  expended  two  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars, 
and  it  will  require  $6,500,000  to  $7,500,000  to  complete  the  road  to 
the  Sushitna  v  alley  and  the  coal  fields.  In  other  words,  we  are  short 
$4,000,000  to  $5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  expended  something  for  your  buildings, 
have  you  not! 

Mr.  Frost.  There  were  no  accommodations  there.  There  was  no 
town  there  three  years  ago.  Seward  now  has  a  population  of  about 
1,200  persons,  waterworks,  electric-light  plant,  stores,  hotels,  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  but  houses  are  very  scarce.  The  buildings 
were  entirely  inadequate  for  our  force  of  men,  and  we  had  to  erect 
an  office  building  at  a  cost  of  $48,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  do  you  own  at  your  southern 
terminal  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Sixty  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  gentleman  of  the  committee  who  de- 
sires to  make  any  further  inquiry  of  Mr.  Frost? 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  they  are  pre- 

£ared  to  meet  their  obligations  in  payment  for  the  work  tliat  is  now 
eing  done  on  these  tunnels? 

Mr.  Frost.  We  intend,  certainly,  to  meet  all  these  payments,  but 
under  our  contracts  with  these  contractors  we  have  the  right  to  stop 
the  work  before  it  is  finished.  If  we  stop  the  work  we  are  obliged 
to  pay  them  for  the  work  performed  and  take  over  and  pay  for  all 
material  and  supplies  they  have  on  hand.  I  have  already  spoken 
with  Mr.  Welch  on  this  subject.  Our  contract  provides  for  such  an 
arrangement.    It  is  a  regular  construction  contract. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  the  construction  of  the  tunnels 
which  was  to  have  been  finished  by  April  1  will  not  be  finished  on 
that  date,  and  that  you  have  some  provisions  by  which  that  contract 
may  be  extended. 

Mr.  Frost.  The  truth  is  that  the  contractors  fell  down  on  that 
work,  and  we  hdd  to  take  it  over.  They  believed  that  the  work  could 
be  done  as  cheaply  and  conveniently  there  as  it  could  be  done  in  this 
country,  but  after  being  in  that  country  for  two  months  they  found 
that  they  could  not  carry  out  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  One  difficulty  was  that  the  labor  went  into  the 
gold  fields? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes.  We  lost  over  1,000  men  last  year.  Whenever  a 
gold  strike  occurs  the  laborers  stampede.  We  have  labor  agencies 
all  over  the  country,  and  we  have  tried  in  every  possible  manner  to 
get  men  into  that  country;  but  they  are  difficult  to  retain  after  we 

get  them  there.  We  have  now  started  an  immigration  bureau,  which 
as  been  of  great  service  to  us  in  bringing  men  in  there  to  develop 
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the  country  and  settle  it,  who  find  it  necessary  to  work  for  a  few 
months  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  in  that  i^untry,  and  that  has 
been  a  great  help  to  us. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  What  do  you  estimate  your  investment  in  this  road, 
counting  cash  expended  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  We  have  actually  expended  over  $2,500,000  in  cash.  If 
we  should  stop  our  construction  work  in  thirty  days,  we  would  have 
to  give  the  contractors  notice  and  use  up  the  supplies  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. This  would  probably  require  from  two  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  more. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  is  your  contract?     On  a  percentage  basis? 

Mr.  Frost.  No.  On  a  yardage  basis,  and  the  tunneling  was  let  at 
s?o  much  per  linear  foot. 

Mr.  Cole.  Is  this  town  on  land  belonging  to  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  No,  sir.  We  have  no  land,  except  60  acres  for  terminal 
purposes.     The  railroad  is  in  nowise  interestea  in  the  town  site. 

Mr.  HiOGiNS.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  common  labor? 

Mr.  Frost.  We  are  paying  for  common  labor  $2.75  per  day,  but 
we  have  to  advance  the  men  the  transportation  to  Alaska,  and  about 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  this  advance  we  lose,  owing  to  some  of  the  men 
not  reporting  for  work.  The  demand  for  labor  on  the  Pacific  coast 
is  so  great,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  railroad  construction,  that. 
1  think,  we  will  be  obliged  to  pay  considerably  more  this  year.  * 

Mr.  Cole.  Do  you  pay  the  laborers'  way  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  We  advance  them  the  transportation  to  Seward,  Alaska. 


Committee  on  the  Territories, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday^  February  15^  1906. 
Mr.  Lovering.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  Mr.  Frost  would 
like  to  make  an  additional  statement  to  what  he  said  to  the  committee 
yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  make  an  additional  statement,  Mr. 
Frost? 
Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  C.  FBOST— Continued. 

Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  from 
some  of  the  questions  that  were  asked  me  yesterday  it  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  there  is  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  as  to  whether  we  are  able  to  construct  this  road  with- 
out Government  aid  or  if  we  are  just  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of 
an  opportunity  that  is  advantageous  to  us. 

I  have  telegraphed  my  office  for  the  complete  correspondence 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  our 
bonds,  and  I  snail  be  glaa  of  the  opportunity  to  present  the  actual 
facts  to  this  committee  or  to  a  subcommittee  to  convince  you  gentle- 
men  beyond  all  doubt  that  every  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past 
twelve  months  to  market  the  bonds;  that  we  have  financial  connec- 
tions with  some  of  the  best  houses  in  the  bond  business  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe;  that  we  have  just  recently  closed  a  sale  of 
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$1,600,000  of  other  bonds  with  a  foreign  house ;  that  our  business  con- 
nections are  such  as  to  justify  the  felief  that  with  our  connections 
we  can  sell  these  bonds  if  they  are  marketable.  We  have  spent  over 
$20,000  in  having  this  property  investigated  by  a  large  European 
house,  who  has  sent  a  very  able  engineer  to  examine  flie  property, 
with  the  result  as  stated  to  you  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Just  in  that  connection,  in  making  the  suggestiwi 
that  I  am  about  to  make,  which  I  have  not  clearly  formulated  in 
my  own  mind,  and  about  which  I  have  not  talked  to  any  member  of 
the  committee,  I  simply  want  to  get  vour  advice.  Suppose  the 
committee  should  not  be  disposed  to  take  action  guaranteeing  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  of  any  railroad  company,  what  other  kind  of 
Government  aid  would  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  valuable  aid, 
the  most  efficient  aid — in  fact,  the  only  aid  that  this  company  or  any 
other  company  could  make  immediatelv  available  for  pushing  its 
construction  work,  and  whicli  aid  would  cost  the  Government  noth- 
ing— would  be  to  lend  its  credit 

We  are  prepared  to  protect  the  Government  against  the  payment 
of  interest  on  these  bonds. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Do  you  gather  that  from  precedents  in  such  cases  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  No.  But  I  will  state  that  if  it  were  necessary,  we 
would  secure  the  guaranty  of  the  interest  by  the  Government  by 
pledging  satisfactory  securities  to  pay  the  interest  charges  during 
the  construction  of  tlie  first  185  miles  of  road,  or  in  any  manner  that 
you  gentlemen  would  think  fair  and  equitable. 

We  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  enterprise,  and  I  think  we  can 
demonstrate  bevond  all  doubt  that  when  the  road  is  completed  to 
mile  185  it  will  have  sufficient  earnings  to  pay  the  operating  ex- 
penses, maintenance,  and  interest  charges. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  guaranty,  we  would  be  satisfied  to  limit 
it  to  200  miles  of  road.  All  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  finance  a 
railroad  in  Alaska  is  to  demonstrate  its  earning  capacity  and  satisfy 
the  investor  of  the  great  resources  of  the  country,  and  when  this  is 
done  the  difficulty  or  floating  the  bonds  will  be  removed. 

The  average  investor  wiu  not  listen  to  investments  in  Alaska. 
They  are  not  interested.  It  is  too  far  away.  The  advantages  of 
the  country  are  not  sufficiently  known.  They  have  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  country.  They  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  resources  that  will  make  and  maintain  a  prosperous 
population  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  advocates  of  House  bill  No.  4471 — I  think  it 
is  what  might  be  called  the  "  Burleigh  syndicate  bill " — ^have  stated 
that  they  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  railroad, 
having  Eagle  City  as  its  northern  terminus,  without  Government 
aid,  except  that  they  want  certain  lands  for  right-of-way  purposes 
and  terminal  purposes  and  station  purposes. 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Major  Richardson  has  stated  before  this  commit- 
tee that  practically  two  lines  of  railroad  running  from  the  south- 
ward would  tap  the  internal  resources  of  Alaska,  and  that  after  they 
are  built  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  another  railroad  constructed 
running  westward  in  a  general  direction  from  Fairbanks  into  the 
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Seward  country.  If  the  Chair  gathered  his  statement  correctly, 
these  three  trunk  lines  would  accomplish  the  general  purpose  that 
might  be  desired  to  be  accomplished  in  opening  up  the  Alaska 
country.  Now,  supposing  these  people  interested  in  the  so-called 
"  Burleigh  syndicate  "  can  construct  flieir  road  without  Grovernment 
aid  so  far  as  the  guaranty  of  interest  is  concerned,  but  with  Gov- 
ernment aid  as  to  lands  for  terminal  and  other  purposes,  what  would 
your  company  be  satisfied  to  do  in  conjunction  with  this  proposition? 
In  other  words,  could  there  be  some  suggestion  made  nere  by  the 
various  interests  which  might  eliminate  a  guaranty  of  interest  t  That 
is  a  long  question. 

Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  your  idea  be  a  land  grant  or 
something  of  that  order  ? 

The  Chairman.  My  views,  of  course,  are  utterly  unscientific.  I 
am  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Frost.  The  only  suggestion  that  has  occurred  to  me  in  aiding 
a  railroad  is  a  land  grant  or  a  mineral  grant,  and  I  think  that  we 
would  be  in  just  the  same  position  that  we  are  now;  that  is,  we  could 
not  raise  money  on  the  lands  with  which  to  build  the  road.  We  could 
not  use  the  lands  as  collateral  to  borrow  on  and  we  could  not  sell  the 
Jands  until  after  the  railroad  was  in  operation.  A  man  who  goes  into 
that  country  to  take  up  land  is  attracted  by  getting  twice  the  area  of 
land  he  could  get  for  a  homestead  in  this  country.  I  can  not  conceive 
of  any  grant  or  aid  that  this  Government  could  give  us  that  would 
help  us  in  constructing  that  road  except  the  guaranty  of  its  bonds 
or  a  cash  subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  you  can  see  the  point  that  is  raised  by  the 
Burleigh  syndicate,  that  they  are  willing  to  construct  a  road  125 
miles  in  length  without  a  guaranty  of  interest  on  bonds,  provided 
they  can  have  a  grant  of  land  for  station  purposes  and  terminals  and 
riffht  of  way. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Have  you  seen  the  Burleigh  bill — the  perfected  bill  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  It  provides  for  a  grant  of  2,560  acres  of  the  public 
lands  instead  of  60  acres,  and  it  also  provides  that  they  may  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  640  acres  of  coal  lands  at  a  minimum  price.  It 
iilso  provides  that  they  shall  not  pay  taxes  practically  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  road.  Those  are  the  principal  points  that  they  ask 
in  the  way  of  Government  assistance. 

Mr.  Frost.  We  have  no  right  to  question  the  ability  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  known  here  as  the  "  Burleigh  syndicate  "  to  build  that 
road  without  Government  aid,  but  I  wish  to  state  to  this  committee 
that  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Burleigh  or  the  people  associated  with 
him  are  any  more  confident  to-day  of  their  ability  to  build  that  road 
without  Government  aid  than  we  were  a  year  ago  of  building  our 
road  without  Government  aid.  We  felt  confident  that  after  we  had 
spent  a  million  or  perhaps  two  millions  of  dollars  in  the  construction 
of  this  road,  backed  up  with  the  wonderfully  rich  resources  of  Alaska, 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  financing  the  property. 

Mr.  Powers.  There  are  bonds  now  on  that  road  that  you  have  built, 
are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  There  are  $1,450,000  of  these  bonds  outstanding. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  have  been  sold  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Xo.     Wc  have  sold  less  than  $700,000  of  these  bonds. 
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Mr.  Powers.  At  what  rate  were  they  sold  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  They  were  sold  at  $900  tor  a  thousand-dollar  bond  with 
a  50  per  cent  stock  bonus. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  purpose,  in  the  second  section  of  the  bill,  to  have 
the  Government  guarantee  bonds  equal  to  the  cost? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  is  what  the  bill  proposes ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  One  of  the  first  things  that  these  bonds  would  have  to 
provide  for  would  be  those  bonds  that  you  have  sold. 

Mr.  Frost.  The  plan  would  be  to  retire  all  the  outstanding  bonds 
and  make  a  new  issue.  The  present  bonds  are  5  per  cent,  and  the 
new  issue  would  be  4  per  cent  bonds.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could 
sell  them  at  par,  but  close  to  par. 

Mr.  Powers.  Then  the  Government  would  assume  a  mortgage  on 
the  first  issue  of  bonds.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  holding  them 
would  exchange  them  for  the  guaranteed  4  per  cent  bonds? 

Mr.  Frost.  We  would  undertake  to  make  the  new  mortgage  an 
absolute  first  mortgage  on  the  property. 

Mr.  Powers.  How  could  you  do  that  if  there  is  already  one  mort- 
gage on  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  bonds  were  sold  mostly  to  people  who  are  our 
customers,  and  our  relations  with  then  are  most  friendly,  and  every 
bond  will  be  exchanged  and  the  mortgage  securing  the  present  issue 
will  be  canceled.  So  that  a  mortgage  securing  the  new  issue  of 
bonds  would  be  the  first  and  only  lien  on  the  entire  property. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  see.  They  are  still  in  the  hands  of  a  syndicate 
that  is  building  the  road. 

Mr.  Frost.  To  a  great  extent ;  yes  sir. 

STATEMSKT  OF  ME.  A.  C.  SHEHSTONE,  OF  THE  COUNCIL  CITT  AND 
SOLOMON  BIVEE  BAILBOAD  COMPANY. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Shenstone.  In  New  York  City.  I  simply  want  to  say  to  the 
committee  that  at  a  conference  with  Secretary  Taft,  at  which  Mr. 
Lovering,  Mr.  Duval,  and  I  were  present,  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
day  before  yesterday,  in  approving  the  whole  bill,  the  Secretary 
authorized  the  statement  to  be  made  to  this  committee  that  the  sec- 
tion referring  to  the  guaranty  of  the  bonds  at  4  per  cent  had  been 
thrashed  out  by  himself  and  two  or  three  others  (whose  names  I 
do  not  now.  recall)  with  the  utmost  care,  and  that  he  approved  it 
fully;  and  that  the  only  criticism  he  had  to  make  concerning  the 
bill  was  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  terms  were  liberal  enough  to 
invite  capital. 

The  Chairman.  Permit  me  to  internipt  you  a  moment.  Two  or 
three  gentlemen  have  quoted  Secretary  Taft  in  relation  to  this  gen- 
eral proposition.  I  believe  that  some  gentleman  stated  that  Secre- 
tary Tart  was  willing  to  appear  before  this  committee  in  relation 
to  this  proposition.     Are  you  prepared  to  state  whether  that  is  true? 

Mr.  Shenstone.  I  do  not  Imow  that  that  is  true.  I  did  not  hear 
the  Secretary  say  that.  I  know  that  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
he  approved  the  bill  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  have 
the  Secretary  appear  before  the  committee  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shenstone.  I  think  from  the  way  he  spoke  the  other  day  that 
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he  would  be  willing  to  come  before  the  committee.  He  spoke  of  the 
item  in  the  bill  putting  the  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  said  that  of  course  it  would  be  an  additional  burden 
upon  the  Department,  but  that  the  needs  of  Alaska  were  so  great  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  assume  this  additional  burden.  He  added,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  burden  would  be  lighter  on  that  Department 
than  on  any  other,  they  having  more  knowledge  of  the  conoitions  in 
Alaska. 

All  that  we  seek  by  this  general  bill  is  the  allurement  of  cai)ital  to 
that  section,  and  the  effect  that  we  think  this  bill  would  have  might  be 
illustrated  by  a  fact  in  relation  to  the  Alaska  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company.  There  was  an  enterprise  carried  on  by  a  man  and 
his  wife  at  Nome,  that  had  built  about  200  miles  of  lines,  and  our 
representative,  Mr.  Duval,  was  up  there  year  before  last.  His  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  ideas  of  this  man  who  staii:ed  the 
enterprise  as  to  the  paying  qualities  of  it  had  been  fully  sustained  on 
these  200  miles.  Mr.  Duval  brought  the  proposition  back,  and  a  cor- 
poration was  formed,  and  it  has  proven  to  be  a  successful  corporation. 
That  corporation  has  built  500  additional  miles  of  lines,  and  is  still 
going  on  building,  it  now  having  a  line  700  miles  in  length.  The  cor- 
poration is  now  paying  6  per  cent  annual  dividends  on  its  stock  and 
carrying  a  balance  to  surplus.  That  se^ms  to  me  a  very  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  gentleman  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Shenstone 
any  question  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  E.  BALLAIHE,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
the  four  years  that  I  have  spent  in  connection  with  the  Alaska  Central 
Railway  the  question  that  i  have  had  asked  me  the  greatest  number 
of  times — the  question  that  is  always  asked,  and  the  Question  that  it 
seems  to  me  will  have  to  be  answered  in  the  minds  of  tne  members  of 
the  committee  and  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  all  others  who  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Alaska — is  as  to  whether  the 
climatic  and  agricultural  conditions  there  are  such  as  to  support  a  per- 
manent population,  so  that  a  railroad  or  a  system  of  railroads  in 
Alaska  would  be  self-sustaining.  My  answer  has  been  that  the  same 
area  in  northwestern  Europe  that  would  be  opened  by  a  thousand  miles 
of  railroad  built  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  rivers  of  Alaska  con- 
tains a  population  of  not  less  than  16,000,000.  That  population  is 
confined  between  latitudes  60  and  64  degrees,  including  the  southern 

E)rtion  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  all  of  Finland,  and  part  of 
ussia.  In  that  thickly  populated  belt  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  world,  St.  Petersburg,  with  a  population  of  1,400,000.  North  of 
latitude  60  are  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  progressive  cities  of 
Europe,  with  populations  of  75,000  to  100,000,  m  a  latitude  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  Sushitna  Valley. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  cities  are  far  inland  from  the  Gulf  Stream? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir.  Thev  are  far  removed  from  the  Gulf 
Stream.     St.  Petersburg  is  several  hundred  miles  inland  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  further  removed  from  the  Gulf  Stream  than 
towns  in  central  Alaska  are  from  the  Japan  Current? 
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Mr.  Ballaixe.  Fairbanks  and  the  country  in  that  vicinity  is  only 
350  miles  inland  from  the  Japan  Current,  and  that  current  is  just  as 
much  larg-er  than  the  Gulf  Stream  as  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  larger  than 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  consequence  is  that  the  warming  influence 
of  the  Japan  Current  is  much  greater  than  the  warming  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  And,  in  addition,  the  outlet  and  inlet  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  the  Arctic  is  so  very  much  restricted  at  Bering  Straits 
that  there  is  much  less  effect  from  the  cold  waters  in  that  region  than 
is  the  case  on  the  Atlantic  side  east  of  Greenland,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  waters  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  warmer  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  corresponding  latitudes. 

Now,  taking  that  as  a  general  basis,  it  is  evident,  of  course,  that 
what  is  done  in  the  southern  portion  of  Scandinavia,  in  Finland,  and 
around  St.  Petersburg  in  the  way  of  agriculture  can  be  done  and  will 
be  done  some  day  in  Alaska. 

The  agricultural  possibilities  of  Alaska,  however,  are  not  going  to 
be  the  immediate  attraction,  and  yet  the}'^  are  attracting  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  The}^  are  drawing,  I  can  my  truthfully,  hundreds  of 
settlers  at  the  present  time.  Last  vear,  m  Seward,  64  homestead 
locations  were  filed.  The  Sushitna  Valley  is  a  very  rich  country  and 
is  easily  traversed.  The  Alaskan  Range,  surrounding  it  like  a  horse- 
shoe, has  an  altitude  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet,  but  the  valley  itself  has 
a  uniform  altitude  of  100  to  500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  covered 
with  forests  of  spruce  and  hemlock,  with  here  and  there  openings  of 
1  acre  to  3,000  acres  covered  with  the  rankest  growth  of  redtop  and 
blue-stem  grass  that  can  be  found  anywhere. 

The  general  misconception  of  agricultural  possibilities  in  Alaska 
arises  from  the  fact  that  we  fail  to  take  into  account  one  important 
phase  of  climatic  conditions  there  in  the  growing  season.  From  the 
middle  of  May  until  the  first  of  October  the  average  sunshine  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Tanana  River  is  not  less  than  eighteep  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  The  sun  in  the  middle  of  May  rises  far  off  in 
the  northeast.  Its  course  is  not  directly  overhead,  but  in  an  single 
some  degrees  to  the  south,  and  it  sets  away  in  the  northwest.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  period  of  growth  each  day  during  summer  is 
not  less  than  eighteen  hours.  In  the  locality  of  Washington  the 
growth  of  vegetation  does  not  exceed  ten  hours  on  the  longest  days. 
Growth  in  the  region  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  does  not  commence 
until  one  or  two  hours  after  sunrise,  as  everywhere  else,  and  stops  an 
hour  or  two  before  sunset.  The  conseauence  of  so  much  sunshine  in 
Alaska  is  that  vegetables  and  grass,  ana  everything  that  goes  to  sup- 
port an  agricultural  population,  grows  rapidly  and  in  great  abundance. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  suggested  an  interesting  inquiry. 
Is  it  true  that  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  suspended  during  the  night- 
time? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  is  almost  entirely  suspended.  On  a  warm  night, 
of  course,  it  is  not.  On  warm  nights,  sucn  as  they  have  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley — that  is,  on  an  exceptionally  warm  night — the  growth  is 
only  retarded  and  not  suspended  entirely,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  entirely 
suspended  from  an  hour  or  two  before  sunset  until  an  hour  or  so  after 
sunrise. 

Mr.  Capron.  I  always  heard  it  said  when  I  was  a  boy  that  the  corn 
never  grew  until  the  bears  came  out. 
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Mr.  Klepper.  I  would  like  to  submit  a  question  on  the  subject  of 
the  climate  of  Alaska.  What  is  the  highest  temperature  through  the 
summer  season  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Through  the  summer  season  the  average  heat  in  the 
Sushitna  Valley,  through  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  Augu^st 
and  September,  I  should  say,  roughly  speaking— there  is  no  accurate 
data  as  to  that — is  between  TO  and  80  degrees.  Occasionally  it  goes 
above  100. 

Mr.  Klepper.  1  understand  you  have  about  five  months  of  summer 
there. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  About  six  months  in  the  Sushitna  Valley.  In  the 
Tanana  Valley  it  is  about  five  months,  and  as  you  go  farther  north  the 
summer  season  becomes  shorter. 

Mr.  Klepper.  What  is  the  average  temperature  there  during  the 
winter  months? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  On  the  southern  coast  there  are  very  few  points 
where  zero  weather  is  ever  recorded.  It  may  surprise  you  people  in 
Washington  to  know  this,  but  you  can  readily  find  by  making  inquiry 
at  the  United  States  Weather  fiureau  that  the  average  winter  weather 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska,  at  Seward,  Sitka,  and  Juneau,  is 
milder  and  more  even  than  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Klepper.  How  about  the  interior^ 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  cold  of  the  interior  is  a  very  dry  cold.  There 
is  a  mneeof  mountains  skirting  the  coast  of  Alaska,  the  average  height 
of  which  for  200  miles  west  of  Mount  St.  Elias  is  12,000  feet.  The 
height  diminishes  to  the  westward.  The  mountain  range  literally  dries 
out  all  the  moisture  from  the  ocean  winds.  At  Fairbanks  they  have 
had  it  JUS  low  as  68^  below  zero,  but  that  kind  of  weather  continues 
for  only  a  few  days  at  a  time.  The  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
extends  into  the  Tanana  Valley.  When  they  have  cold  weather  in  that 
country,  it  is  a  very  dry  cold,  and  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring. 
The  country  is  protected  from  winds  by  the  mountain  chains. 

Mr.  Klepper.  And  as  you  go  south  the  cold  is  not  so  intense  i 

Mr.  Ballaine.  No,  sir.  You  feel  it  some  on  the  coast,  owing  to 
the  dampness,  but  the  temperature  of  the  coast  is  much  higher  in 
winter  and  lower  in  summer  than  that  of  the  interior. 

Mr.  Klepper.  And  this  district  you  claim  is  a  good  agricultural 
country  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  I  do  not  claim  it.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
such  by  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  will  ask  you  as  to  the  agricultural  conditions  there. 
I  may  move  there  some  time,  and  I  want  to  know  all  about  that 
country. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  I  hope  you  may. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  I  want  to  know  what  the  winters 
are  like. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  At  the  head  of  Knik  Arm,  142  miles  north  of  Sew- 
ard, the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  has  had  a  trading  station  since 
1883,  in  charge  of  George  Palmer,  and  in  the  Sushitna  Valley,  at 
Sushitna  station,  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Sushitna  River, 
Captain  Handmore  has  been  the  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany for  the  last  eighteen  years.  They  have  told  me,  and  they  have 
made  a  statement  to  the  Weather  Bureau  to  the  same  effect,  that  the 
lowest  they  have  ever  known  it  in  Sushitna  Valley  was  56^  below 
zero.      In  comparison  with  that,  I  believe  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
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that  there  never  has  been  a  winter  in  the  last  fifty  years  that  they  have 
not  had  it  55^  below  zero  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
Two  years  ago  they  had  it  55^  below^  zero  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  read  a  newspaper  report  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PoAVERS.  I  see  a  report  like  thatevery  few  days  as  to  the  weather 
up  in  Maine,  but  I  never  saw  the  thermometer  register  more  than  85^ 
below  up  where  I  live. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  JProbably  it  is  a  higher  altitude  in  New  York  where 
that  extreme  temperature  is  recordea. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  hear  those  reports,  but  1  have  never  experienced 
that  kind  of  weather.  I  think  that  it  is  very  rare  that  the  tempera- 
ture gets  down  below  40^  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  is  extremely  rare,  even  in  Alaska,  that  it  ever 
goes  below  that  point. 

Mr.  Klepper.  These  matters  about  which  I  am  inquiring  I  consider 
as  of  some  importance.  I  would  like  to  know  the  average  winter 
temperature. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  general  average  of  winter  weather  in  the  Tanana 
country  is  from  10  above  to  15  below. 

Mr.  Klepper.  That  would  be  the  general  average  for  the  winter? 

Mr.  BAllaine.  Yes,  sir;  the  general  average  for  the  whole  winter. 
I  wish  to  say  further  to  the  committee  that  I  have  been  through  this 
country  very  thoroughly,  and  in  telling  you  of  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  there  and  its  growth  I  am  going  to  make  some  statements 
that  may  appear  absurd  to  you.  But  there  are  several  people  from 
Alaska  present  in  this  room  who  know  the  conditions,  and  the  records 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  since  1898  are  available  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  so  my  statements  may  easily  be  substantiated. 
One  of  these  statements  is  that  redtop  and  blue-stem  gmsses  in  Alaska 
grow  to  an  average  height  of  5  feet.  That  is  the  average  height, 
and  not  the  exception.  It  stands  on  the  ground  as  thick  as  grass  can 
stand.  It  is  not  a  dry,  coarse  rye  grass  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  the  West,  but  a  fine,  leafy,  succulent  grass. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  spontaneous,  natural  growth  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  natural  growth.  The  grass  is  similar 
to  the  blue  grass  of  Kentucky.  It  has  a  growth  of  eighteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  in  the  summer  months,  and  its  growth  is  not  stopped 
until  the  frosts  of  the  fall  cut  it  off. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  very  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  interior? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  valleys.  The  fall  of  snow  in  the 
interior  is  very  light.  Stock  lives  through  the  winter  in  the  Sushitna 
Valley,  and  also  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  and  can  do  better  than  in  Wyo- 
ming or  Montana. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  snow? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Not  to  exceed  2  feet  in  the  Tanana  Valley.  In  the 
Sushitna  Valley  at  Knik  a  year  ago  the  total  depth  was  7  inches. 
That  was  the  tofal  fall  for  the  whole  winter.  On  the  seacoast,  where 
there  is  more  moisture,  the  fall  of  snow  is  much  greater. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  grass  make  hay  i 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  very  best.  The  horses  and  cattle  paw  the  snow 
away  and  eat  the  grass  buried  beneath.  A  horse  will  live  very  readily 
all  through  the  Sushitna  Valley  without  any  attention  whatever.     W^e 
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know  that,  because  our  own  horses  have  done  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  the}^  do  it.  Some  breeds  of  cattle  can  not 
live  there  through  the  winter  without  attention.  The  Durham  and 
like  breeds  can  not,  but  the  Hereford  would  live  on  their  own  forag- 
ing. The  Hereford  is  accustomed  to  doing  its  own  foraging,  being  a 
strong,  robust  animal  with  heavy  hair. 

Mr.  Reid.  Speaking  of  the  grasses  in  the  interior,  are  the}'  used 
commercially  to  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  grasses  are  used  to  the  limited  extent  to  which 
they  are  required.  There  is  not  much  demand  for  anything  in  that 
line  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Reid.  Are  the  grasses  cultivated? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Near  every  mining  camp  the  grass  is  cut  and  pre- 
served— hundreds  of  acres  of  it. 

Mr.  Rrid.  What  is  the  character  of  the  land  on  which  the  grass 
grows? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  grasses  grow  to  an  altitude  of  about  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level  wherever  there  is  an  opening  in  the  timber,  either 
on  sand  or  gmvel  or  soil,  but  anywhere  above  that  altitude,  where  the 
climate  is  cooler,  the  grass  becomas  shorter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  the  grass  with  mowing  machines? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  O.  G.  Herning,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
University,  and  the  manager  of  a  hydraulic  mining  plant* 30  miles 
north  of  Knik,  has  a  mowing  machine.  He  puts  up  hay^  every  year 
from  200  acres  of  ground.  The  land  that  he  cuts  the  ha}'^  from  never 
had  any  cultivation  at  all.  It  is  simply  an  open  space.  He  goes 
into  it  with  a  mower  and  rake  and  takes  the  grass  out;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Klepper.   What  is  that  grass;  red  top? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir;  redtop  and  blue  stem.  Further,  in  (.con- 
nection with  this,  I  will  make  a  statement  as  to  the  height  that  this 
grass  sometimes  attains:  not  the  average  height  of  the  grass,  but  an 
exceptional  instance.  Two  years  ago  I  went  into  the  interior  as  far 
as  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Shedd,  well  known 
in  Chicago,  a  director  and  stockholder  in  the  Stock  Exchange  National 
Bank,  of  that  city.  If  there  are  any  gentlemen  here  from  Chicago  they 
know  of  his  reputation  and  reliability,  and  1  will  refer  you  to  him  for 
confirmation  of  the  stor)"  that  I  am  about  to  tell  you. 

I  had  told  Mr.  Shedd  of  the  growth  of  vegetation  in  Alaska,  and, 
like  others,  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  possibilities  of  the 
country,  because  he  had  a  misconception  of  the  climatic  conditions  there 
during  the  growing  season.  In  our  trip  up  the  Matanuska  Valley  to 
the  coal  fields  we  came  upon  a  clearing  of  about  an  acre  of  land,  and  I 
never  saw  grass  grow  as  it  did  on  that  particular  acre.  It  probably  had 
been  a  rendezvous  for  moose,  and  may  have  been  manured  in  this  way, 
but  it  was  an  exceptional  growth.  1  asked  him  to  stop  his  horse  and 
raise  his  hand  above  him.  He  did  so,  and  found  that  the  grass  grew 
to  a  height  above  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  sitting  on  a  horse? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir;  sitting  on  a  pony.  That  grass  grew  to  a 
height  of  not  less  than  8  feet.  It  was  not  scattered  or  coarse  grass, 
but  was  an  even  field  of  redtop  and  blue  stem,  as  thick  as  grass  could 
stand  on  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  average  height  of  the  grass  is  5 
feet? 
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Mr.  Ballaine.  The  average  height  is  about  5  feet.  I  know  that 
this  statement  is  a  very  remarkable  one  and  that  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
but  you  can  verify  it  by  calling  on  Professor  Gorgenson,  in  charge  of 
agricultural  experiments  in  Alaska  for  the  Government.  He  is  here 
in  Washington  at  the  present  time.  You  may  also  confirm  this  state- 
ment by  communicating  with  Mr.  Shedd. 

Mr.  Cole.  Is  that  grass  good  for  winter  feed? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  If  it  is  cut  and  cured  before  frost.  It  loses  its 
strength  if  left  standing  after  frost. 

Mr.  Cole.  It  raises  one  crop  a  year? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir;  one  crop  a  year.  The  average  yield  of 
that  grass  is  not  less  than  3  tons  to  the  acre.  There  are  some 
spots  of  from  1  to  5  acres  that  will  give  as  high  as  10  tons  to  the  acre. 
As  much  grass  can  be  gathered  from  1  acre  of  ground  in  the  Sushitna 
River  Valley  as  is  gathered  from  3  acres  in  our  Northern  States. 

Mr.  Klepper.    iou  cut  the  grass  once  a  year? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Once  a  year;  ye^,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanley.   How  much  of  this  territory  is  covered  by  this  grass? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  grows  wherever  there  is  an  opening  in  the  tim 
ber  all  through  the  Tanana  and  Sushitna  valleys. 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  agricultural  products  grow  there? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir;  wheat,  rye,  and  barle\%  and  almost  every 
kind  of  vegetable. 

The  Chairman.  Wheat  does  not  grow  there,  does  it? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir.  The  United  States  experiment  station  at 
Rampart  has  grown  and  matured  wheat.  The  ordinary  little  club 
wheat  does  not  mature  in  that  country.  It  has  to  be  a  variety  of 
wheat  adapted  to  the  climate.  What  we  know  as  Russian  club  is  the 
best  for  Alaska,  so  far  as  known. 

Mr.  Stanley.  How  much  wheat  grows  to  the  acre  up  there? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  From  my  experience  in  wheat  raising— and  I  grew 
up  on  a  farm — the  wheat  that  I  have  seen  in  the  Sushitna  Valley,  at 
the  head  of  Knak  Arm,  yields  as  abundantly  as  our  wheat  in  eastern 
Washington — 30  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  of  course  a  larger  yield 
than  3'^ou  are  accustomed  to  in  the  East. 

In  Alaska  the  cost  of  supplies  is  so  great  that  agricultural  occupa- 
tion has  been  impossible,  except  to  supply  the  local  markets.  Around 
Fairbanks,  Dawson,  Rampart,  Sitka,  Knik,  and  Seward  they  grow  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  for  the  local  market,  and  even  around  Nome,  on 
the  Bering  Sea,  vegetables  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  Nome  is 
influenced  more  by  the  arctic  conditions  than  southern  and  central 
Alaska.  When  I  speak  of  these  central  valleys  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  their  favorable  conditions  exist  over  the  whole  of  Alaska;  they 
do  not.  Alaska  is  almost  as  large  as  the  entire  United  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  its  climatic  conditions  are  just  as  varied. 
The  northern  parts  of  Alaska  are  influenced  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
the  southern  and  central  by  the  Japan  Current. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  altitude  is  the  c:>untry  perpetuallv 
icebound? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  No  part  of  Alaska  is  perpetually  icebound  except  in 
the  mountains.  The  mountain  ranges  are  perpetually  covered  with 
snow  for  two  thirds  of  their  height  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  refer  to  the  ordinarv  level. 
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Mr.  Ballaine.  There  is  no  part  of  Alaska,  outside  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  that  is  perpetuallj'  covered  with  ice.  The  ground  is  frozen 
perpetually  in  parts,  particularly  the  west  and  north,  and  where  it  is 
covered  with  moss  so  that  the  sunshine  does  not  ffet  through;  but  in 
the  Sushitna  Valley  and  in  much  of  the  Tanana  Valley  the  ground  is 
no  more  perpetually  frozen  than  it  is  in  Washington  City. 

Mr.  Cole.  Can  a  vessel  get  around  Alaska  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in 
the  summer  time? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Klepper.  From  what  you  know  of  this  valley  it  would  be  your 
judgment  that  as  soon  as  this  road  is  built  through  there  it  would  be 
settled  by  homesteaderb? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it.  Scandi- 
navians and  Americans  from  the  Northern  States  would  go  in  there  in 
great  numbers  and  find  conditions  much  more  favorable  than  those  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  their  native  climates.  Scandina- 
vians are  now  making  a  success  of  agricultural  pursuits  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  interior.  Among  the  homesteaders  who  made  entries 
when  we  started  the  Alaska  Central  Railway  were  William  and  John 
Nelson,  Norwegians.  They  proceeded  to  put  up  10  acres  of  hay  at 
Seward  for  their  horses  by  simply  planting  a  couple  .of  stakes  20  feet 
apart,  tying  poles  from  one  stake  to  the  other,  and  throwing  the  grass 
over  the  poles,  leaving  an  air  space  between  poles.  They  put  up  20 
tons,  and  every  bit  of  it  was  fed  without  becoming  musty.  On  the 
coast  line  they  have  difficulty  in  curing  hay,  owing  to  the  dampness, 
but  in  the  Sushitna  Valley,  where  the  sunshine  is  plentiful,  nay  is 
readily  cured. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  What  about  the  water  supply  in  the  Sushitna  Valley  f 

Mr.  Ballaine.  We  have  sufficient  rainfall  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Is  there  ample  supply  for  the  homes? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  There  are  a  great  man\^  mountain  streams. 

Mr.  LixDYD.  Can  you  get  living  wells  if 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Oh,  yes;  anywhere. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  How  deep  do  you  go( 

Mr.  Ballaine.  In  most  places  15  or  20  feet,  I  should  say.  There  is 
a  plentiful  supply  of  running  water,  and  I  never  knew  a  well  to  be  dug 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  What  kind  of  water  do  you  get — subterranean? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir;  subterranean. 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  vegetables  grow  large? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Potatoes  do  not  do  well  on  the  coast  on  account  of 
too  much  moisture.  All  other  vegetables  thrive  wonderfully  on  the 
coast.  In  the  interior,  where  they  have  a  drier  climate,  I  never  saw 
such  vegetables,  and  potatoes  of  the  best  quality  grow  in  every  inte- 
rior valley. 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  an}^  kinds  of  fruit  grow  there? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  is  my  judgment  that  hardy  apples  will  grow  as 
well  in  the  Sushitna  Valley  as  they  do  in  New  York.  Pears,  peaches, 
plunas,  and  cherries  will  not  grow  there,  I  believe.  They  have  native 
iruits  of  many  kinds,  and  berries  grow  wild  in  such  profusion  as  can 
scarcelv  be  equaled.  When  Mr.  Shedd  and  I  were  riding  up  the  Mata- 
nuska  Valle}',  we  saw  currant  bushes  with  currants,  red  ones,  as  large  and 
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plump  as  the  largest  of  our  domestic  varieties.  •  The  bushes  were  5  and  6 
feet  high.  They  carried  larger  clusters  of  fruit  than  any  others  I  ever 
saw.  They  are  a  third  larger  than  the  average  of  the  domestic  cur- 
rant. Farther  north  they  get  smaller.  It  was  the  10th  of  August 
when  we  were  passing  up  this  valley.  1  mention  the  date,  the  10th  of 
August,  to  show  you  the  time  they  mature.  They  were  then  ripe  and 
had  been  for  a  week,  yet  they  had  live  weeks  more  of  growing 
weather.  Gooseberries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  every  other 
kind  of  berry  grows  wild  and  more  profusely  than  berries  in  this 
latitude. 

Mr.  Cole.  Will  corn  grow  there? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  No;  to  mature  corn  rec^uires  warm  nights.  They 
have  raised  some  around  Dawson  for  roastmg  ears.  We  do  not  raise 
corn  successfully  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  coast,  owing  to  cool  nights. 

Mr.  Cole.  Does  wheat  grow  there? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  grows  rankly,  having  a  tendency  to  go  to  stem  and 
leaf. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Would  it  be  troubled  with  rain  storms? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  If  there  should  come  a  heavy  rain,  accompanied  b}' 
a  windstorm,  it  would  be  apt  to  beat  down  a  heavy  crop,  just  as  it 
would  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  The  people  have  a  local  market? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Everything  that  can  be  grown  there  is  sold  at  high 
prices.  That  is  one  feature  in  favor  of  agricultural  development  in 
Alaska.  The  miners  in  Alaska  will  take  everv  pound  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  meat  that  can  be  produced  there.  P^verything  in  the  way 
of  provisions  has  to  be  shipped  in  at  the  present  time.  Some  places 
in  the  interior  provisions  cost  ten  times  as  much  as  at  Seattle. 

Mr.  Klepper.  They  raise  wheat  at  the  experimental  stations? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  At  everv  one.  They  also  have  samples  of  wheat 
growing  round  Seward  an5  all  mining  settlements.  Messrs.  Palmer 
and  Herning  have  all  kinds  of  grains  growing  in  their  gardens  on  Knik 
Arm  to  show  what  can  be  done  there. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  You  have  been  speaking  more  particularly  of  the 
Sushitna  Valley.  What  other  portions  of  Alaska  cio  you  consider  fit 
for  agriculture? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  From  all  I  have  heard  I  believe  the  Tanana  Valley, 
the  Copper  River  Valley,  and  the  Kuskokwim  Valley  are  adapted  to 
agriculture  and  stock  growing. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  How  large  is  the  Tanana  Valley  J 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  is  4:0  miles  wide  and  400  miles  long.  The  altitude 
is  about  700  feet. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  How  large  is  the  Copper  River  Valley  i 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  Copper  River  Valley  averages  about  40  miles 
each  way. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  How  large  is  the  Sushitna  Valley? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  An  average  of  150  miles  long,  north  and  south,  by 
100  miles  wide. 
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Committee  on  the  Territories, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Monday^  Fehnuiry  19^  1906. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  E.  BALLAINE— Continued. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
remarks  the  other  day  were  devoted  to  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
Alaska  as  applied  to  supporting  a  permanent  population.  I  think  that 
I  covered  tnat  ground  as  fully  as  the  committee  desires,  but  in  the 
way  of  corroborative  evidence  of  what  I  said  at  that  time  I  will  call 
the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Agricultural  Department 
has  been  making  experiments  there  for  the  last  several  years.  These 
experiments  have  demonstrated  that  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  in 
Alaska  as  profitably  as  in  any  of  our  Northern  States — not  in  all  parts 
of  Alaska,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  central  and  southern  portions.  I 
had  occasion  recently  to  visit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  we 
discussed  this  point.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  valuable  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  demonstrating  what  Alaska  can  do  in  an 
agricultural  way.  In  reply  he  voluntarily  wrote  me  a  letter,  express- 
ing his  views  of  agriculture  in  Alaska.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
expression,  for  it  is  from  the  best  authority  we  have  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Wilson  says,  in  .part,  in  his  letter  to  me  under  date  of  February  17: 

The  day  ix  ill  come  when  your  railroad  will  get  more  money  from  carrying  agri- 
cultural products  and  what  grows  out  of  that  business  than  it  will  from  carrying  the 
products  of  the  mines.  There  is  a  great  future  for  Alaska  along  agricultural  lines. 
The  Scandinavian  peninsula  has  been  for  a  thousand  years  of  necessity  an  agricultural 
country. 

In  1898  the  War  Department  and  the  Geological  Survey  sent  out 
several  expeditions  to  explore  routes  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  and 
to  investigate  the  resources  of  Alaska,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  tim- 
ber. Mr.  G.  H.  Eldridge,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  was  a  member  of 
one  of  these  parties.  On  page  24  of  his  report,  submitted  in  1898, 
Mr.  Eldridge  says: 

In  many  localities  in  the  Sushitna  Valley  native  grasses,  including  the  blue  stem 
of  the  Northern  States,  grow  profusely.  There  are  rich  meadows  of  native  hay.  At 
Tyonek  rye  and  oats  grew  to  full  head  last  season,  the  grain  having  been  dropped 
along  the'gravelly  beach  by  proHi)ectx)rs  early  in  May. 

To  you  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  agriculture  this  statement  will 
appear  very  remarkable^that  oats  simply  dropped  on  the  beach  in 
May  should,  uncultivated,  grow  to  full  head  and  maturity.  It  is  very 
extraordinary  for  volunteer  grain  to  grow  anywhere  except  under  the* 
most  favorable  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  and  yet  this  grew  to  full 
head  after  simply  having  been  dropped  on  the  beach. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  take  for  the  oats  to  mature? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  This  was  dropped  in  May.  The  oats,  barley,  and 
wheat  that  1  have  seen  matured  in  the  Sushitna  Valley  came  to  maturitj' 
about  the  15th  of  August,  a  little  later  than  it  does  in  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, or  Washington — about  three  weeks  later;  but  it  comes  to  matur- 
ity so  early  in  the  season  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  ruined 
by  early  frosts,  particularly  in  the  lower  altitudes,  for  the  committee 
will  bear  in  mind  that  altitude  in  Alaska,  as  elsewhere,  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  climate.     Grains  in  the  central  valleys  below  the  1,000- 
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foot  altitude  will  mature  every  season,  but  above  the  1,000-foot  alti- 
tude there  is  danger  from  early  frosts. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  altitude  of  the  Xanana  and  Sushitna 
valleys^ 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  average  altitude  of  the  Sushitna  Valley  is  from 
100  to  500  feet,  and  that  of  the  Tanana  Valley  is  700  feet  at  the  north- 
ern terminus  of  the  Alaska  Central  Railway. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  agricultural  possibilities  in  the  Copper 
River  Valley  'i 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  will  be  a  stock-growing  region.  It  has  an  altitude 
a  little  too  high  to  be  entirely  free  from  early  frosts.  The  Copper 
River  Valle}'  is  evidently  the  bed  of  an  old  lake.  The  main  part  of 
the  valley  is  about  1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  Copper  River 
itself  and  other  rivers  have  cut  through  the  bed,  in  some  places  having 
channels  from  300  to  700  feet  in  depth;  but  the  average  floor  of  the 
valley  is  1,500  feet  above  sea  level.  Gmsses  grow  as  rankly  there  as 
in  the  Sushitna  V^alley,  and  it  will  be  just  as  profitable  a  stock  country 
as  that  valley.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  varieties  of  barlej'  will 
mature  in  the  Copper  River  Valley.  They  may  be  able  to  mature  the 
very  hardy  variety  of  wheat  called  '^Russian  Club." 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  of  the  country  west  of  Eagle? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  is  pretty  far  north. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  altitude,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  At  the  American  boundary  it  is  about  1,0(X)  feet. 
It  is  less  than  900  feet  generally  in  the  Yukon  Valley  on  the  American 
side.  It  is  similar  to  the  Tanana  Valley,  only  farther  north,  and  less 
favorable  to  agricultural  development.  It  is  heavily  timbered,  cov- 
ered with  grass,  and  in  the  summer  season  has  a  very  good  climate. 

The  Chairman.  The  altitude  as  you  go  west  from  the  Canadian 
boundary'  is  less? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir;  less  all  the  way.  But  after  crossing  alK)ut 
two-thirds  of  the  way — that  is  to  say,  aljout^OO  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Yukon  River— you  come  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Bering 
Sea,  and  consequently  experience  a  marked  difference  in  climatic  con- 
ditions and  the  quality  of  vegetation.  You  pass  out  of  the  timber 
belt,  and  from  that  region  westward  the  country  is  comparatively  bar- 
ren. There  is  no  timber  on  the  Bering  strip,  except  here  and  there  a 
little  scrub  timber.  The  ground  there  is  covered  with  moss  as  a  rule. 
The  Tanana  Valley-,  of  all  the  interior  valleys,  is  the  most  promising 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  next  to  the  Sushitna  Valley.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  rich  valley.  United  States  Judge  Wickersham,  who  has 
lived  in  that  region  for  several  years,  and  is  a  man  of  most  excellent 
judgment,  addressed  the  Sewarcl  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  winter 
on  tlie  subject  of  the  resources  of  interior  Alaska.  In  describing  the 
Tanana  Valley,  the  judge  said  in  his  address: 

The  Tanana  region  is  h\ff  enough  and  rich  enough  for  a  great  State.  There  is  a 
valley  300  miles  long  by  50  wide,  with  a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  besides  the  most 
marvelous  mineral  area  ever  diHC'Overe<l  on  this  earth.  Its  mineral  resources  seem 
almost  inexhaustible,  and  everywhere  the  prospector  lx)re8  in  he  finds  deposits  similar 
to  those  first  discovered. 

The  Tanana  has  a  magnificent,  bracing  climate,  no  colder  than  the  climate  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  it  is  extremely  healthful.  It  is  well  adapte<l  to  stock  raising, 
and  the  small  grains  grow  well  there.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  thrive  wonderfully. 
The  soil  is  deep  and  black. 
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While  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  these  interior  valleys — the 
Sushitna,  Copper  River,  and  Xanana  valleys,  and  also  the  Kuskokwini 
Valley,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Alaskan  valleys,  but  of  which  little  is 
known  at  this  time — are  capable  of  sustaining  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion as  large  as  that  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  Denmark,  I^  inland, 
and  the  country  in  Russia  north  and  west  of  St.  Peteraburg,  ^-et  the 
immediate  development  will  be  along  mineral  lines.  Agricultural  occu- 
pations will  be  confined  to  supplying  the  home  markets  which,  of 
course,  are  the  richest  markets,  because  they  are  the  highest  priced. 
The  amount  of  canned  goods — such  as  corn,  tomatoes,  peaches,  pears, 
and  everything  of  that  kind — shipped  into  Alaska  runs  up  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  value  every  5^ear,  and  bj'  the  time 
these  goods  get  into  interior  Alaska  the  price  is  two  or  three  times  as 
high  as  in  the  home  market  from  which  they  started. 

As  I  said,  the  resources  of  Alaska  to  support  a  railroad  or  railroads 
for  the  immediate  future  will  be  mineral,  and  the  agricultural  resources 
will  be  secondary,  great  as  they  are.  If  the  mineral  resources  of  that 
Territorv  are  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  by  railroad  building* 
they  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  prosperity  not  only  of  Alaska  and  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  on  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

Alaska  has  probably  been  subjected  to  greater  volcanic  action  than 
any  other  part  of  the  American  continent,  and  it  is  bv  volcanic  action 
primarily  that  mineral  deposits  are  made.  The  gol<i,  copper  and  tin 
deposits  of  Alaska  1  believe  exceed  in  extent  and  richness  the  deposits 
of  the  same  kind  of  minerals  in  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
together.  The  whole  mountain  system  of  Alaska  is  volcanic.  The 
mountain  range  from  Mount  St.  Elijis  west  to  the  Copper  river  has  an 
average  altitude  of  15,000  feet,  and  the  most  of  it  has  been  thrown  up 
by  volcanic  eruption.  The  interior  mountain  range,  called  the  Alaska 
Range  as  distinguished  from  the  Coast  Range,  has  an  altitude  of  about 
8,000  feet,  and  this  is  volcanic  also. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  You  mean  the  result  of  volcanic  action  if 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely.  Some  mountain  systems 
are  caused  primarily  by  the  crumpling  of  the  earth,  or  by  gradual 
uplifting. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Are  there  any  open  craters  in  that  section  J 

Mr.  Ballaine.  There  are  open  craters  where  volcanoes  are  in  action. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Most  of  the  active  volcanoes  now  are  along  the 
Aleutian  Peninsula.  There  are  something  like  11  in  that  region. 
One,  Redout,  is  on  the  west  side  of  Cook  Inlet,  and  another.  Mount 
Drum,  is  in  the  Copper  River  country. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  some  in  the 
interior. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Mount  Drum  is  in  this  locality  [pointing  to  map]. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Are  there  any  others  in  the  interior?  The  reason  I 
ask  you  about  this  is  that  this  part  of  it  is  new  to  me. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  None  exceptmg  the  ones  on  the  Aleution  Peninsula. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  1  knew  there  were  some  in  the  Aleutian  Peninsula. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  I  think  those  I  have  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  in 
action  at  the  present  time.  In  consequence  of  this  great  amount  of 
volcanic  action  the  mineral  deposits  are  more  extensive  than  in  any 
other  equal  portion  of  the  world.  Following  the  volcanic  action  c^me 
a  very  heavy  glacial  grinding.     In  these  mountain  ranges  the  snowfall 
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has  been  heavy,  and  consequently  in  our  past  glacial  periods  the 
glacial  erosion  to  which  Alaska  was  subjected  in  the  mountain  regions 
was  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  continent.  In  every  part  of 
the  mountain  system  tne  paths  of  glaciers  are  still  visible  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains.  The  mountains  have  literally  been  ground  to 
powder  and  gravel  by  these  glaciers.  As  they  melted  away  they  left 
gravel  beds,  and  in  that  gravel  is  the  placer  gold.  These  are  the 
reasons  why  the  placer  fields  of  Alaska  are  greater  than  any  that  have 
ever  been  discovered  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  statement 
has  often  been  made  by  miners  in  Alaska  that  it  is  poss^iblc  to  get 
colors  in  every  stream  in  the  Territor\^;  not  always  colors  in  paying 
quantities,  however.  There  are  large  areas  where  colors  are  obtained^ 
tnough  not  in  paying  quantities;  but  in  many  of  the  districts  they  find 
gold  deposited  in  richer  quantities  than  ever  was  found  in  Australia 
or  California. 

At  the  present  time  the  newest  district  is  the  Kantishna.  They  have 
taken  out  as  high  as  $1,500  to  the  man  in  that  district.  Another  recent 
discovery  of  great  promise  is  on  the  south  slope  of  Mount  Foraker,  south 
of  the  Kantishna  district.  The  gold  in  both  of  these  districts  is  the 
result  of  glacier  grindings,  and  was  deposited  through  ages  and  ages 
of  work  by  nature's  stamp  mill,  and  yet  in  all  that  rich  district  only 
the  cream  of  it  is  possible  to  be  worked  under  existing  conditions  of 
adversity.  Along  the  streams,  where  navigation  is  easy,  where  freight 
can  be  landed  at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  ground  as  low  as  $10  a  day  per 
man  is  being  worked.  Farther  back  it  is  impossible  to  work  ground 
that  pays  less  than  $20  to  the  man,  and  still  farther  it  is  impossible  to 
work  at  any  cost,  due  to  the  almost  impossible  obstacles  to  overcome 
without  railroad  transportation.  You  yourselves  might  readily 
imagine  the  conditions  which  there  exist  if  you  would  picture  this 
country  between  Washington  and  Philadelphia  to  be  very  mountainous, 
heavily  timbered,  grown  up  with  a  thick  underbrush  of  alders,  through 
which  you  would  nave  to  carry  your  machinery  on  your  back,  and  all 
of  your  supplies  on  your  back,  or  p;-obably  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  or 
of  a  dog  in  the  winter  time.  You  can  see  that  j^our  time  would  be 
occupied  for  two  months  in  getting  a  very  scant  supply  of  provisions 
into  the  field,  which  would  probably  last  you  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
then,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  working  in  the  winter  time 
without  machinery,  you  would  have  to  get  out  before  winter  set  in. 
That  is  a  glimpse  of  the  general  condition  in  Alaska.  No  matter 
whether  you  could  get  $5  a  day  per*  man  or  $500  a  day  per  man 
ground  far  in  from  a  base  of  supplies  is  impossible  to  work  with  profit; 
onlv  railroads  will  open  it. 

l^he  CrtAiRMAN.  Are  these  mountain  fields  in  higher  altitudes  than 
the  agricultural  fields  you  have  mentioned?        ,  • 

Mr.  Ballaixe.  The  placer  fields  are  in  the  foothills  of  the  moun- 
tains.    The  lower  valleys  are,  as  a  rule,  not  mineral  producing. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  different  properties  in  the 
climate  as  affected  by  altitude  i 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  copper  deposits  usually  occur  above  the  3,000- 
foot  altitude.  A  few  of  tnem  are  right  on  the  seacoast,  but  most  of 
the  rich  copper  deposits  are  as  high  as  3,000  feet  in  altitude.  The  placer 
gold  deposits  are  mostly  below  the  3,000-foot  altitude.  They  have  been 
ground  down  and  deposited  in  the  valleys  of  the  foothills. 

Under  these  extremely  unfavorable  conditions  the  gold  output  of 
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Alaska  last  year  was  $18,500,000.  The  limit  of  ground  worked  was  so 
small  that  it  can  scarcely  he  called  scratching  over  the  productive  area. 
Gravel  that  will  pay  from  $2.60  to  $5  per  day  per  man  by  the  pick  and 
shovel  process —thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  it  all  through 
these  interior  valleys,  the  Susitna,  the  Copper  River,  the  Tanana,  and 
the  Matanuska — is  not  worked  at  all.  Many  paying  streams  that  are 
known  but  simply  passed  over  would  be  worked  b\'  hydraulic  if  machin- 
ery could  be  got  into  the  country  and  worked  in  a  way  that  would  turn 
out  $20,  $40,  or  even  $50  a  day  per  man.  But  to  get  the  machinery  in 
requires  more  than  a  dog  team,  more  than  a  horse  hitched  to  a  sled. 
Nothing  but  railroad  transportation  will  do  it. 

1  will  give  the  committee  an  illustration  of  developments  that  have 
already  taken  place  in  two  particular  instances  in  consequence  of 
railroad  building,  to  show  what  would  come  and  what  will  come 
with  railroad  building  all  through  the  territor3\  Prior  to  the  1st  of 
August  last  little  was  known  of  quartz  deposits  anywhere  in  Alaska 
back  from  the  seacoast,  except  in  the  most  ciircless  manner,  because 
nobody  had  ever  prospected  for  quartz  away  from  the  seacoast.  But 
last  summer  several  prospecting  parties  started  out  to  locate  quaitz 
properties  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula  along  the  line  of  the  Alaska  C^^.ntral 
Kailway.  A  couple  of  men  who  had  been  employed  on  the  Alaska 
Central  grade  stumbled  upon  a  ledge  of  quartz  on  a  mountain  side, 
3  miles  east  of  the  railroad.  The  ledge  outcropped  in  heavy  timber. 
Part  of  the  ledge  was  overgrown  with  brush,  and  grass  covered  some  of 
it.  The  discoverers  sent  samples  to  Seward  and  Seattle  for  analysis. 
The  result  was  $1,600  per  ton  from  the  samples  assayed. 

Agents  of  San  Francisco  capitalists  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
field  to  investigate,  and  their  investigations  verified  the  richness  of  the 
quartz.  The  San  Francisco  capitalists  put  men  and  money  into  that 
ledge  without  delay,  and  I  was  told  in  San  Fmncisco  within  the  last 
fifteen  days,  by  one  of  the  men  directly  interested  in  supplying  the 
money  and  developing  that  particular  property,  that  it  appears  to  he 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  quartz  properties  ever  discovered  on  the 
continent.  He  told  me  that  some  parts  of  that  ledge  would  run  as 
high  as  $1,500  and  $1,600  to  the  ton,  and  that  he  believed  the  average 
would  exceed  $100  to  the  ton.  They  have  now  ti'aced  the  ledge  3,(HX> 
feet  through  the  timber.  It  is  24  feet  wide  and  very  easy  to  mine. 
They  are  now  preparing  to  ship  from  100  to  500  tons  a  day,  beginning 
this  summer. 

Mr.  LlottI).  How  far  is  that  from  the  Alaska  Central  road^ 

Mr.  Ballaine.  Three  miles  east  of  it  and  26  miles  north  of  Sewavd. 
This  is  one  sample  of  the  direct  results  following  railroad  building  in 
Alaska.  * 

Mr.  Llyod.  They  have  already  built  up  to  that  point? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  road  is  in  operation  to  mile  '45  at  the  present 
time. 

Another  case  is  in  a  placer  field  on  the  north  shore  of  Turnagain 
Arm.  Some  prospectors  had  located  a  property  on  Crow  Creek  in 
18US,  but  had  abandoned  it  because  they  could  make  only  from  $2  to 
$2.50  a  day  by  the  shovel  process.  As  soon  as  the  Alaska  Central 
Railroad  started  they  relocated  and  commenced  working  it.  They 
succeeded  a  year  ago  in  getting  a  small  hvdraulic  outfit  put  into  it. 
Seven  men  last  year  took  out  $75,000.  Mr.  !^urinton,  very  well  known 
as  a  mining  engineer  in  this  countr}',  was  sent  out  from  Denver  to 
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measure  the  possible  gold  production  in  the  Crow  Creek  Valley.  He 
makes  the  statement  that  measurements  already  made,  coupled  with 
results  obtained  from  the  small  workings,  warrants  the  belief  that 
Crow  Creek  Valley,  4  miles  long,  contains  not  less  than  $125,(X)0,00O 
in  gold.  But  it  must  be  worked,  of  course,  by  hydraulic  means.  He 
also  makes  the  statement  that  that  stream  can  not  be  worked  out  in  the 
next  thirty  years,  and  that  other  streams  in  the  same  region,  notably 
Bird  Creek,  Indian  Creek,  and  others  near  by,  appear  to  be  iust  as 
rich  in  gold,  but  that  they,  too,  can  be  worked  only,  by  hydraulic. 
To  get  h\'draulic  plants  in  at  practicable  cost,  a  railroad  is  necessary. 

As  showing  the  stimulus  given  to  mining  generally  by  railroad 
building,  1  will  mention  that  when  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad  was 
first  projected  the  Xanana  Valley  was  known  in  a  general  way  as  being 
promising  for  mineral  development,  but  the  development  had  not 
commenced  and  did  not  commence  until  a  year  after  the  Alaska  Cen- 
tral road  was  projected,  and  then  prospectors  began  to  go  in,  antici- 
pating the  building  of  the  road  to  that  district.  The  discoveries  that 
they  made  in  the  Fairbanks  country  are  traceable  directly  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Alaska  Central's  building.  Last  year  the  Tanana  district 
produced  from  ^6,500,000  to  $7,000,000.  The  placer  fields  now  known 
in  Alaska,  and  being  worked  in  a  small  wav,  are  indicated  on  this  map 
by  the  j^ellow  spots  [referring  to  small  map],  and  the  output  from 
these  districts  last  year  was  $18,500,000.  With  railroad  transporta- 
tion such  as  this  bill  now  before  you  would  provide,  say  1,000  miles 
or  1,200  miles  of  railroad  in  Alaska,  tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  mineral  land — copper,  quartz,  and  placer — would  be  brought  into 
the  working  list;  and  instead  of  $18,500,000  a  year  the  output  might 
iust  as  easily  be  $75,000,000  a  year  or  $100,000,000  a  year.  The  only 
limitation  would  be  placed  by  the  number  of  men  that  could  get  in, 
the  amount  of  provisions  that  could  be  taken  in  at  a  reasonable  cost  to 
feed  them,  and  the  facilities  for  getting  machinery  economically  into 
the  fields. 

The  output  of  South  Africa  at  the  present  time  is  something  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000  a  year.  Alaska  is  capable  of  producing  more 
gold  than  wSouth  Africa  possible  can  produce,  and  it  will  continue  to 
produce  it  when  our  great-grandchildren  are  gray-haired.  The  stim- 
ulus that  would  be  given  to  business  not  only  in  Alaska  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  everv where  throughout  the  United  States,  by  the 
addition  of  $50,000,000  or  $75,000,000  or  $100,000,000  of  gold  to  the 
annual  money  supply  of  the  United  States  needs  no  comment.  It  is 
so  self-evident  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  benefits  accruing  are 
apparent  to  every bod3\  In  that  respect  the  bill  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  guarantee  the  bonds  on  this  small  amount  of  railroad 
becomes  of  national  importance.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  local 
importance.  It  means  something  to  the  people  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  of  the  Southern  States,  and  of  the  Middle  States,  as  well 
as  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  been  very  much  interested  in 
what  3"ou  have  had  to  say.  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  finished,  but 
I  simply  want  to  make  an  inquiry  at  this  point.  Suppose  it  should  be 
certain  that  a  railroad  would  be  extended  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks, 
and  from  thence  to  Rampart,  without  Government  guaranty  of  inter- 
est on  bonds,  and  that  another  railroad  would  be  extended,  without 
Government  guaranty  of  interest  on  bonds,  from  somewhere  near 
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the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River  northward  to  Ekgle  City,  upon  the 
Yukon,  and  suppone  that  eventually  the  region  of  the  Xanana  Valley 
be  tapped  by  tne  construction  of  these  railroads,  and  through  the  sur 
ve}^  proposed  by  Major  Richardson  before  this  comKiittee  a  railroad 
should  be  projected  westward  along  that  trail  survey  to  the  Nome 
country,  would  such  trunk  lines  be  sufficient  to  open  up  the  resources 
of  Alaska  in  a  preliminary  way? 

Mr.  Hallaine.  Most  assuredlv  they  would.  They  would  demon- 
stmte  the  resources  of  Alaska  sufficiently  to  attract  capital  there  in 
great  abundance. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  gentleman  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask 
Mr.  Ballaine  any  questions?  I  do  not  mean  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Bal- 
laine,  if  you  have  anything  further  you  wish  to  say  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bali^aine.  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  committee  that  this  project 
is  not  of  local  importance  alone,  but  that  it  affects  the  whole  of  the 
United  States— the  welfare  of  all  the  people  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  we  are  particularl}^  deficient  in  good  coal.  We 
have  there  nothing  now  available  but  a  very  inferior  bituminous  coaU 
most  of  it  confined  to  the  State  of  Washington.  The  best  of  our 
Washington  coal  runs  54  percent  in  fixed  carbon.  The  United  States 
Navy  does  not  use  it.  Practically  all  of  the  coal  used  by  the  United 
States  Navy  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  imported  from  Wales.  It  probably 
would  be  taken  from  the  Pennsylvania  fields  were  it  not  that  the  rate 
is  much  cheaper  from  Europe,  because  vessels  going  from  Europe  to 
Puget  Sound  for  grain  load  with  Welsh  coal  as  an  <iutward  cargo.  It 
is  very  convenient  for  them  to  bring  coal  as  ballast.  The  United  States 
Navy  consumes  on  its  various  Pacific  stations  about  100,000  tons  of 
coal  per  annum.  The  amount  varies  according  to  the  number  of  ves- 
sels maintained,  but  it  averages  about  100,000  tons  per  annum  for  all 
purposes,  and  the  average  cost  is  above  $12  per  ton.  Sometimes  the 
price  goes  as  high  as  $14  per  ton.  The  United  States  spends  for  coal 
alone  on  the  Pacific  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year.  Some  of  the  coal 
used  by  the  trans-Pacific  lines  of  commercial  steamers  is  brought  from 
Australia.     It  is  higher  grade  than  that  of  Washington  or  Vancouver. 

In  the  central  part  of  Alaska  are  the  only  coal  fields  known  on  either 
the  American  or  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Pacific  of  the  beat  gi'ades  of 
steaming  and  coking  coal.  The  fields  extend  for  250  miles  north  and 
south  from  the  Matanuska  Valley  into  the  Tanana  Valley.  The  out- 
crops are  traced  for  40  miles  east  and  west,  where  they  stand  in  large 
veins  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  No  development  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  veins.  Analyses  of  these  coals  made  by 
the  Geological  Survey  and  by  experts  from  Pennsylvania  show  78  per 
cent  in  fixed  carbon  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  from  the  mouth  of  tunnels. 
The  volatile  matter  is  sufficient  to  make  it  a  free  burner.  It  is  low  in 
ash  and  practically  free  from  sulphur,  so  that  it  is  in  every  respect 
equal  to  the  best  f^ennsylvania  steaming  and  coking  coal.  The  open- 
ing of  these  coal  fields  would  mean  to  the  United  Ste.tes  Navv  not  less 
than  $1,000,000— not  a  saving  of  $1,000,000,  but  that  much  money  kept 
at  home.  It  would  mean  nmch  more,  of  course,  when  the  Panama 
Canal  is  constructed,  as  a  large  part  of  the  trade  that  now  goes  through 
the  Suez  Canal  will  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  important 
coaling  stations  will  be  maintained  at  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  for 
the  steamers  using  the  Panama  rout^.     To  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
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Staters  at  the  present  time  it  would  mean  a  saving  of  $500,000  a  year, 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  Welsh  coal  and  the  cost  of 
Matanu^ka  coal  landed  at  Seward.  The  coal  could  be  landed  at  Seward 
from  Matanuska  at  $7  a  ton  in  large  quantities,  with  a,  profit  left  for 
the  operators  and  with  higher  wages  paid  to  the  minei*s  than  are  paid 
to  miners  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  coal  they  have  at  Sitka? 

Mr.  Ballaixe.  Welsh  coal.  The  United  States  Navy,  on  the  Pacific, 
uses  Welsh  coal  altogether. 

The  Chairman.   \Vhat  price  do  they  pay? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  runs  from  $12  to  $14  by  the  time  it  is  placed  in 
the  coal  bunkers. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  does  the  Navy  have  to  use  in  the 
course  of  a  year? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  information  I  have  is  that  the  average  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  100,000  tons  a  year.  It  varies  gieatly  according  to 
the  number  of  vessels  in  commission  and  the  work  done  at  navj^ -yards. 
The  number  of  vessels  on  the  Pacific  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the 
consumption  of  coal  will  correspondingly  increase. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  the  Washington  coal  is  not  used 
by  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Ballaine.  No;  it  is  too  low  a  grade.  It  has  54 per  cent  of  car- 
bon and  is  high  in  ash.     It  also  contains  a  great  deal  of  sulphur. 

I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  copper  deposits  of 
Alaska.     They  are  extensive  and  very  ricn. 

One  more  point  I  wish  to  make  is  with  reference  to  the  value  of  trade 
with  Alaska  And  the  benefits  that  different  portions  of  the  country 
derive  from  it.  The  commerce  of  Alaska  is  distributed  to  all  portions 
of  the  United  States.  I  say  that  to  emphasize  that  all  portions  of  the 
country  are  sharing  in  the  development  and  prosperity  of  Alaska,  and 
to  show  that  we  all  will  share  in  the  greater  development  resulting 
from  railroad  building. 

The  collector  of  customs  of  Alaska  has  recently  transmitted  his 
annual  report  for  1905  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  In  the  report  he 
says  that  the  commerce  of  Alaska  last  year  increased  by  $3,707,266; 
that  is,  the  value  of  goods  imported  by  Alaska  in  1906  was  $3,707,266 
greater  than  in  1904,  and  in  1904  it  was  $2,062,792  greater  than  in  1903. 

Under  the  greatest  possible  disadvantages  of  transportation  Alaska 
had  a  gold  output  of  $18,600,000  in  1906,  and  we  sold  to  Alaska 
$14,600,000  worth  of  goods.  Those  goods  did  not  all  come  from 
Seattle  or  from  the  Pacific  coast,  but  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States — North,  East,  South,  West,  and  from  the  Middle  States.  The 
South  alone  supplied  in  cotton  goods  and  manufactures  $468,764  to 
Alaska.  It  shipped  in  sugar  and  molasses  $316,646  and  in  tobacco 
$687,961.  The  rJew  England  States  sunplied  boots  and  shoes  and 
leather  goods  to  Alaska  to  the  value  of  $313,296.  The  rubber  goods 
used  by  Alaska  in  1905  came  mostly  from  New  England  and  amounted 
to  $273,340.  The  woolen  goods,  almost  wholly  from  New  England, 
amounted  to  $718,126.  The  Middle  West  supplied  in  breadstuffs 
$680,848,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  Illinois  supplied  in  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  such  as  mining  machinery,  etc.,  §2,626,631. 

The  Pacific  coast,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  direct  bene- 
ficiary of  the  development  of  Alaska,  in  fact  supplied  as  the  primary 
market  the  least  in  point  of  value.     These  goods,  of  course,  passed 
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through  Piiget  Sound  and  other  Pacific  ports,  but  they  did  not  all 
originate  there.  The  money  that  paid  for  them  went  to  the  producers 
and  manufacturers  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  the  Southern  State^^. 

I  mention  this  particular!}"  and  somewhat  in  detail  because  it  i* 
commonl}"  believed,  though  erroneously,  that  anything  tending  to 
encourage  railroad  building  in  Alaska  would  be  local  in  its  effects  and 
benefits. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  approximately  the  distance  from 
Valdez  by  the  coast  to  Seward  ( 

Mr.  Ballaine.  It  is  160  miles  the  way  the  steamers  run. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  coast  line? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  The  coast  line  in  that  part  of  Alaska  is  very  much 
indented.     Some  of  the  channels  extend  100  miles  inland. 

The  (Chairman.  Could  you  giv^e  the  approximate  distance  from 
Eagle  across  to  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  As  travel  goes  it  is  about  GOO  miles.  On  an  air  line 
it  is  less. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an\^thing  further  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Ballaine.  One  more  remark  as  to  the  popular  support  that 
would  be  given  to  a  measure  granting  aid  to  railroad  building  in 
Alaska,  with  the  showing  made',  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Government  would  never  be  called  upon  to  paj^  one  penny  of  interest 
on  these  bonds.  With  the  building  of  railroads  immigration  to  that 
Territory,  as  has  been  shown  time  and  time  again  by  the  opening  up 
of  our  new  country  in  the  West,  will  be  so  great  that  the  railroads 
will  literally  be  swamped  with  more  business  than  they  are  prepared 
to  handle. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  convince  investors  of  these 
conditions,  but  if  the  United  States  will  guarantee  the  interest  on 
bonds,  that  guarantee  will  make  them  readily  saleable  at  par,  or  prac- 
tically so.  Railroad  building  then  will  be  a  certaint}^  and  the  conse- 
quent development  of  Alaska  will  enable  these  new  railroads  to  earn 
substantial  profits.  Money  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  building  of 
other  railroads  and  the  development  of  mines,  and  the  benefits  accru- 
ing will  extend  all  through  the  United  States.  It  will  be  felt  appre- 
ciably in  every  part  of  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  from  what  I  know  of  sentiment  in  the  West,  particu- 
larly in  the  agricultural  regions,  that  no  objection  would  be  raised 
against  such  action  by  Congress,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  general 
approval  would  be  given  it.  I  am  familiar  with  the  sentiment  grow- 
ing out  of  land  gi"ants  to  the  Pacific  railroads,  particularly  those  to  the 
Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and  Southern  Pacific.  I  was  reared 
on  a  farm  within  the  limit  of  one  of  those  grants,  and  in  all  of  my  expe- 
rience I  never  have  heard  one  word  of  criticism  against  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  bestowing  those  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  land 
to  aid  in  the  building  of  the  Pacific  railroads.  The  criticism  has  always 
been  directed  against  the  abuses  growing  out  of  those  grants — where 
scheming,  dishonest  men  defeated  or  attempted  to  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  grants.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  nothing  but  commenda- 
tion of  the  Government  on  the  aims,  purposes,  and  achievements  of 
the  grants. 

That  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  the  developments 
certain  to  fofiow  the  building  of  railroads  in  Alaska  through  aid  granted 
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by  guaranteeing  the  interest  on  a  limited  amount  of  bonds  would  meet 
with  popular  favor  and  approval  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Ballaine,  that  you  have  brought  out 
several  important  features  new  to  the  committee,  and  we  have  appre- 
ciated 3'our  remarks  very  much. 

STATEMEKT  OF  ME.  W.  B.  POLAND,  CHIEF  EHOIKEEE  OF  THE 
ALASKA  CENTRAL  BAILEOAD  COMPANT. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  home? 

Mr.  Poland.  I  have  been  m  Alaska  since  I  was  first  engaged  with 
this  enterprise,  and  I  presume  I  may  say  that  my  official  residence  is 
at  Seward,  Alaska,  now. 

In  listening  to  the  addresses  that  have  been  made  to  you  I  have  not 
heard  ver}^  much  said  about  the  actual  physical  conditions  that  con- 
front railroad  construction  in  Alaska,  and  it  may  interest  you  to  hear 
a  brief  outline  of  the  investigation  that  I  made  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Frost,  president  of  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad  Company. 

I  went  to  Alaska  in  the  fall  of  1904  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over 
the  proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  a  construction  engineer  and  an 
operating  railroad  man  to  see  wnether  the  route  was  feasible,  what  had 
been  accomplished  by  those  previously  interested  in  the  enterprise,  and 
if  the  route  proved  to  be  feasible  whether  the  construction  would  pay 
expenses  and  be  a  good  investment.  In  making  the  investigation  I 
was  accompanied  by  one  or  two  men  who  thought  they  might  become 
interested  m  the  road,  and  who  made  with  me  a  very  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  industrial  possibilities  of  that  Territory  from  a  financial 
standpoint. 

We  went  over  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway  to  the  interior, 
studying  its  conditions  as  to  construction,  operatioi),  and  revenue, 
then  up  the  coast  and  visiting  the  principal  harbors  on  the  way. 
This  was  rather  late  in  the  season— about  October  and  November — and 
showed  winter  conditions  of  the  coast.  We  went  up  Cooks  Inlet  into 
the  interior  150  miles  and  came  out  on  the  proposed  line  of  this  rail- 
road. The  original  company  had  spent  about  $96,000  for  preliminary 
surveys  and  had  run  a  line  from  Seward  on  Resurrection  Bay  to  the 
Tanana  Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks.  The  surveys  they  had 
made  were  rather  crude,  they  being  reconnoisances  pure  and  simple, 
and  while  not  reliable  from  an  engineer's  standpoint,  were  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  the  route  was  thoroughly  practicable  and  that  it 
would  not  be  prohibitive  in  cost.  The  first  100  miles  had  received  a 
little  more  careful  attention  from  the  surveying  parties. 

After  determining  by  that  trip  over  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
road  by  the  surveys  which  were  on  file  and  bv  discussing  the  country 
and  the  conditions  with  the  engineers  and  witli  many  others  I  decided 
that  the  route  was  perfectly  feasible. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Have  you  been  over  that  route  yourself? 

Mr.  Poland.  I  have  been  over  about  150  miles  of  it,  and  the  rest  I . 
know  by  accurate  surveys  and  reports  of  our  engineers.  The  150 
miles  I  have  been  over  is  the  difficult  portion  of  it.  The  balance  is 
over  a  more  or  less  rolling  country,  and  presents  no  difficult  features. 
All  roads  running  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  have  essentiallv  simi- 
lar conditions.  Crossing  the  coast  range  of  mountains  is  the  difficult 
part  of  the  work.     After  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  building,  at 
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time.^,  over  unfavorable  ground,  marshes,  fair-sized  rivers,  etc.  There 
are  no  engineering  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

After  determining  that  the  construction  was  feasible,  the  next  con- 
sideration was  whetlier  the  road  could  pa\'  tixed  charges  and  a  fair 
interest  on  the  stock. 

On  that  portion  of  the  investigation  of  the  project  we  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time.  My  conclusion  was  that  there  has  never  l>een  a  railroad 
enterprise  of  that  magnitude  presented  to  capital  for  investment  that 
offered  such  assurance  of  success  as  this  line  from  the  coast  to  the 
interior  did.  Evervwhere  we  found  that  the  whole  development  of 
the  region  depended  absoluteh'  on  having  railroad  transportation  in 
there,  and  everywhere  we  found  the  greatest  demand  for  a  railroad. 
Men  told  me  almost  with  tears  in  their  eyes  of  the  vast  resources  of 
that  interior  country,  and  usually  of  their  particular  claims,  if  they 
could  only  get  to  them,  and  that  there  was  no  other  possible  wa^'  of 
getting  supplies  or  equipment  into  the  country. 

After  maKing  a  favorable  report  the  gentlemen  who  were  interested 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  enterprise,  and  I  was  sent  up  to  take 
charge  of  the  work.  The  first  thing,  of  coui'se,  was  to  obtain  accurate 
information  of  the  countr\%  and  we  sent  out  field  parties,  who  covered 
the  entire  line  from  the  interior  to  the  coast.  Our  line  is  now  located 
accurately  for  250  miles  from  Seward,  and  the  balance  of  the  line  is 
determined.  There  has  been  about  $240,000  s^^nt  in  surveys  alone 
by  the  present  company  since  the  1st  of  January,  1905.  This  includes 
both  surveys  and  the  engineering  necessary  in  carr\'ing  on  the  work. 
In  addition  to  this  there  was  spent  about  $96,000  on  surveys  b3'  the 
original  companv. 

I  would  say  that  the  cost  of  surveying  in  Alaska  is  something  tre- 
mendous. To  equip  a  party  of  15  men,  which  is  the  least  number 
required,  costsabouttwoto  three  thousand  dollars;  the  running  expenses 
will  amount  to  ljl,800  per  month;  so  that  the  total  cost  of  a  surveying 
partv  can  be  ordinarily  stated  at  $10,000  for  a  season  of  four  months. 

\\  e  have  completed  45  miles  of  road.  The  rails  are  laid  and  the 
road  is  in  service  so  far  as  carrying  construction  material  is  concerned. 
In  one  sense  the  road  is  not  in  operation,  because  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  instead  of  aiding  railroads  in  Alaska,  has  placed  a 
tax  of  $100  per  mile  upon  all  lines  operated,  and  we  did  not  think  at 
the  present  time  that  we  would  be  able  to  pay  that  tax  out  of  revenue. 
We  are  hauling  supplies  for  the  people  for  nothing,  feeling  this  was 
cheaper  than  to  pay  the  Government  tax  of  JlOO  per  mile. 

Mr.  Powers.  1  understood  a  bill  was  introduced  to  relieve  one  rail- 
road company  from  that  tax.     1  think  that  tax  is  all  wrong. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  have  a  bill  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  general  purpose  of  that  tax  i 

Mr.  Poland.  That  was  a  provision  of  tne  general  railroad  act  of 
1898. 

Mr.  Lrx)YD.  It  was  imposed  when  we  passed  the  Alaskan  code.  We 
•  simply  incorporated  the  Oregon  law  on  that  point. 

Mr?  Powers.  I  think  it  oeters  railroad  building  and  ought  to  be 
taken  off. 

Mr.  Poland.  The  line  originally  laid  down  did  not  contemplate 
tunnel  work,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  country  showed  that  while  the 
line  projected  would  have  been  less  expensive,  it  would  have  been 
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endangered  by  snow  slides,  so  we  decided  to  tunnel.  There  will  be 
seven  tunnels,  having  a  total  length  of  3,700  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Contracts  have  been  let  and  completion  of  the  tun- 
nels is  expected  by  the  1st  of  April  i 

Mr.  Poland.  l*es;  but  the  work  can  not  be  completed  by  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take^ 

Mr.  Poland.  If  the  money  is  forthcoming  to  continue  the  work  at 
the  rate  at  which  we  are  proceeding  now,  tunneling  should  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  August. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  contract 

Mr.  Poland.  Following  this  section  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  that  has  been  let  to  P.  Walsh  &  Co.,  a  northwestern  firm  of 
contractors.  That  is  the  heaviest  work  on  the  line  and  will  probably 
cost  $40,000  per  mile  for  the  grading  alone. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  provides  that  it  shall  be  done  by  the 
1st  of  August,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Poland.  Yes.  In  letting  any  contract  it  is  necessary  to  fix 
some  date  for  the  completion  of  it,  and  this  was  placed  at  a  more  or 
less  arbitrary  date,  with  the  provision  that  it  may  be  extended  from 
time  to  time  ofiicially  by  letter  to  the  bonding  companies  as  the  work 
requires. 

The  Chairman.  You  anticipate  this  portion  will  be  finished  during 
the  coming  season  from  mile  45  to  mile  105  'i 

Mr.  Poland.  It  will  be  practically  completed  if  the  money  for  car- 
rjung  on  the  work  is  forthcoming.  This  contract  involves  about 
$1,300,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  contractor  to  receive  his  pay  if  the 
money  be  not  forthcoming? 

Mr.  Poland.  The  contract  would  be  terminated  in  that  case  and  the 
contractor  would  be  reimbursed  for  any  loss  incurred  by  reason  of  the 
work  stopping.  This  is  the  usual  provision  in  all  large  railway  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Powers.  If  the  railway  be  solvent  the  contractor  would  be 
reimbursed? 

Mr.  Poland.  Yes.  In  addition  to  the  guaranty  of  the  railroad  com- 
panv  Mr.  Frost  guaranteed  these  contracts. 

Tile  Chairman.  8o  ttat  you  are  certain  under  that  arrangement 
that  this  section  from  mile  45  to  mile  105  will  be  finished,  probably, 
within  the  season? 

Mr.  Poland.  I  can  not  say  that  it  will.  My  statement  was  it  would 
be  provided  the  funds  were  forthcoming.  If  we  do  not  have  the 
money  we  can  not  do  the  work.  Mr.  Frost  guarantees  the  contractor 
against  loss  in  case  the  work  should  be  stopped. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  B.  POLAND— Continued. 

Mr.  Poland.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  1  spoke  to  you  yester- 
day of  the  money  that  we  have  spent  on  preliminary  investigations  of  the 
various  lines,  amountingtoabout$330,000,  for  surveys  and  engineering. 
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Our  line  was  finally  determined,  and  we  have  this  year,  as  I  have  told 
you,  constructed  45  miles  of  track  and  completed  a  good  deal  of  heavy 
construction  work  ahead  of  this,  as  far  as  mile  105.  This  road  that  we 
have  built  is  on  a  1  per  cent  general  grade.  There  are  two  pusher 
grades  of  2.2  per  cent  over  two  ridges  of  the  coast  range. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  For  how  long  a  distance  ? 

Mr.  Poland.  The  first  summit  is  12  miles  from  Seward,  and  the 
pusher  grades  approaching  that  summit,  which  is  700  feet  high,  are  5 
miles  long  on  the  southern  side  and  3  miles  long  on  the  northern  side. 
On  the  second  ridge  that  we  cross  the  summit  is  45  miles  from  tide- 
water, and  the  approach  pusher  grades  are  about  4  miles  long  on  the 
southern  side  and  7  miles  long  on  the  northern  side. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  That  whole  distance  is  a  2.2  per  cent  grade? 

Mr.  PoL4ND.  Yes,  sir;  the  approach  grades  that  I  have  just  given 
are  2.2  per  cent.  From  this  point  we  have  only  a  maximum  grade  of 
1  percent  all  the  way  to  the  Tanana  River.  This  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  hauling  of  heavy  tmins  from  the  coast  to  the  interior. 
It  means  that  we  will  be  able  to  haul  trains  of  1,000  tons  gross,  which 
is  an  excellent  train  load.     Those  trains  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 

Eushed  over  the  two  ridges,  one  of  which,  as  I  told  you,  is  700  feet 
igh  and  the  other  1,000  feet  high.  This  large  train  load  is  a  most 
important  consideration  to  us  in  handling  coal,  which  we  hope  to  ship 
from  the  Matanuska  Valley  to  the  coast. 

The  roadbed  which  we  are  building  compares  with  the  construction 
of  the  early  railroads  across  the  western  country.  It  is  of  about  the 
type  of  the  first  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  North- 
ern, the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  roads.  It  is  rather 
better  than  those  early  constructions,  because  in  figuring  on  handling 
coal  traffic  we  found  that  it  would  be  economical  to  haul  a  heavier  train 
load  than  was  considered  economical  when  those  earlj'  roads  were  built 
For  that  reason  our  bridge  work  is  considerably  heavier  than  was 
originally  put  in  on  those  roads.  We  are  providing  for  engines  of 
140,000  pounds,  or  110,000  pounds  on  the  drivers,  which  is  a  heavy 
type  of  engine.  We  are  using  65-pound  rail,  with  standard  ties.  We 
are  providmg  for  80,000-capacity  cars.  The  cost  of  construction  as 
far  as  we  have  gone,  excluding  the  cost  of  surveys,  which  is  a  general 
charge,  and  terminals  and  wnarf  construction,  and  so  on,  is  about 
$35,000  per  mile. 

The  future  construction  will  probably  cost,  including  the  fixed  or 
carrying  charges  while  the  road  is  being  built,  which  is  quite  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  a  long  road,  between  $37,500  and  $40,000  per  mile. 
Now,  I  am  sure  that  that  will  be  considered  a  very  high  rate,  and  I 
should  have  so  considered  it  in  1904,  when  I  made  mv  investigation  of 
this  propert}'.  As  I  told  you,  I  had  no  data  and  there  is  no  data  on 
railroad  construction  in  Alaska  except  that  of  the  White  Pass  and 
Yukon  Road.  Their  construction  figures  were  rather  hard  to  obtain. 
It  was  an  English  company,  and  they  were  rather  secretive  about  their 
operations,  but  from  talks  with  the  engineers  and  contractors  who 
were  engaged  upon  that  line  and  others  my  conclusion  is  that  their 
road  cost  about  f35,000  per  mile,  and  a  goo^  deal  of  the  country  over 
which  they  built  was  extremely  favorable  for  railroad  construction. 
It  was  dry  country,  and  there  were  few  swamps  along  this  line;  and 
while  they  had  the  same  conditions  that  all  roads  from  the  coast  to  Uie 
interior  have — a  very  heavy  belt  of  coast  mountain  i*ange  construction, 
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which  was  quite  spectacular — still,  figured  into  the  whole  cost  of  the 
road,  it  did  not  amount  to  a  great  deal. 

After  making  every  allowance  that  1  thought  was  proper  for  the 
increased  cost  of  labor  and  the  difficultiesof  transportation,  Ifound  after . 
a  year  and  a  half  ^s  experience  on  the  actual  construction — and  I  have 
just  come  out  of  there  after  building  all  winter — that  my  original  esti- 
mates were  from  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  less  than  what  the  road  will 
cost.  1  feel  sure  that  almost  any  other  engineer  going  into  that  coun- 
try and  estimating  on  the  cost  of  construction  will  make  estimates 
which  are  as  much  below  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  as  those  1  made. 
I  had  been  accustomed  for  many  years  to  heavy  construction  work  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  had  been  on  i-ailroad  surveys  and 
estimates  for  some  fifteen  years  before  going  into  that  country.  The 
cost  of  the  line,  as  1  now  figure  it,  from  Seward  to  Tanana  will  be 
about  $20,000,000,  including  the  fixed  charges  necessary  to  carry  the 
work  until  the  income  pays  the  cost  of  operation  and  fixed  charges. 
The  total  cost  to  build  to  a  distance  of  180  miles  up  to  the  Matanuska 
coal  fields  and  to  the  head  of  the  Knik  Arm,  at  which  point  we  figure 
the  road  should  be  on  a  paying  basis,  will  be  very  close  to  $7,000,000, 
or  $4,500,000  additional  to  present  expenditures. 

In  reporting  on  this  proposition  1  went  into  the  country  rather  preju- 
diced against  it,  thinkmg  that  a  great  many  of  the  statements  which 
were  made  by  those  who  were  attempting  to  interest  the  gentlemen 
whom  1  represented  in  the  undertaking  were  highly  colored,  to  say 
the  least;  but  after  making  a  careful  studv  of  the  resources  of  the 
region,  going  over  reports  and  talking  with  men  who  were  in  the 
country  and  who  were  working  the  mines  and  knew  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions, 1  became  convinced  that  the  road  would  be  a  paying  entei'prise. 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  considerations  which 
led  me  to  that  conclusion.  In  making  estimates  for  a  road  in  a  new 
country  we  usually  get  the  area  of  arable  land  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes,  the  probable  amount  of  stock  which  it  will  support,  and  the 
probable  population  which  a  country  of  its  genei'al  character  will  main- 
tain, and  make  our  estimates  from  the  comparative  income  from  the 
various  sources  of  farming  and  stock  raising  fwid  passenger  and  mer- 
chandise transportation,  based  on  a  per  capita  estimate  from  the  records 
of  like  regions.  But  in  this  country  of  Alaska  we  had  very  little  data 
of  that  kind  to  go  upon,  and  the  most  satisfactory  was  the  records  of 
the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  road  and  the  records  of  the  steamship 
companies  operating  to  Nome. 

The  study  of  these  statistics  gave  us  the  relation  between  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  and  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried,  which 
was  an  important  element  for  estimating.  I  found  that  on  an  actual 
weight  basis  we  could  safely  figure  on  2  tons  of  freight  per  passen- 
ger nandled.  Now,  that  is  a  very  important  conclusion  at  which  to 
arrive,  and  was  carefully  studied  by  me  and  substantiated.  On  the 
White  Pass  and  Yukon  I  found  that  for  12,000  through  passengers 
handled  they  had  handled  about  30,000  tons  of  freight.  Tne  freight 
handled  by  the  Nome  boats  was,  for  about  12,000  passengers  handled, 
10(),0(X)  tons  of  freight;  but  that  was  on  the  basis  of  steamers'  option 
and  had  to  be  reduced  to  weight  basis,  which  would  probably  make 
about  3  tons  of  freight  per  passenger  handled.  The  White  Pass  and 
Yukon  had  a  contributory  population  of  about  15,000  people,  and  you 
will  note  that  it  carried  about  12,000  through  passengers.     That  is  a 
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most  important  factor  in  the  transportation  consideration  in  Alaska. 
In  this  country  the  people  do  not  travel  as  much  as  they  do  there  per 
capita.  A  great  many  of  them  figure  on  leaving  the  country  in  the 
winter  and  going  back  in  the  spring.  1  found  that  during  the  winter 
of  1904  there  were  about  6,000  people  in  the  Xanana  Valley,  which  we 
expect  to  serve.  This  winter  there  are  8,000  people  there,  and  during- 
the  following  winter  there  will  probably  be  12,000  people  there.  The 
summer  population  this  year  will  be  about  15,000,  and  I  figure  that 
for  the  summer  of  1907  it  should  be  20,000  or  25,000. 

I  am  convinced  that  by  the  time  this  railroad  can  reach  the  interior 
the  population  in  the  Tanana  Valley  and  its  contributary  region  will 
amount  to  from  85,000  to  45,000  people.  This  may  seem  a  large 
increase,  but  it  is  based  on  pmctical  estimates.  It  was  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents  to  us  to  determine  this.  On  a  basis  of  that  popula- 
tion I  figure  that  we  should  be  able  to  carry  15,000  people  over  the 
whole  line  per  annum,  and  I  consider  that  this  is  a  very  low  and  a  very 
conservative  estimate.  If  we  carry  that  many  people  we  can  safely 
count  on  carrying  at  least  30,000  tons  of  freight.  I  will  say  that  this 
year  there  were  shipped  into  Fairbanks  30,000  tons  of  freight  in  addi- 
tion to  the  merchandise  shipments  to  the  interior.  This  great  mining 
region  is  fast  exhausting  the  timber  resources  for  fuel  for  mining 

i purposes  and  within  a  very  short  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  ship  in 
arge  amounts  of  coal.  I  was  told  by  some  gentlemen  who  have  just 
come  out  of  Fairbanks  that  they  consider  that  there  is  a  market  now 
in  that  region,  provided  the  coal  could  be  delivered  near  the  mines,  of 
some  30,000  tons  of  coal,  and  that,  of  course,  will  increase  rapidly  as 
the  wood  is  exhausted  and  the  region  expands.  The  income  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  transportation  of  the  numl)er  of  pjissengers 
and  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  above  given  will  provide  ample 
revenue  to  pay  the  fixed  charges  and  a  good  income  on  the  stock  of 
this  railroad. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  What  is  your  estimate  per  mile  per  passenger  in  travel- 
ing up  there ^ 

Mr.  Poland.  Do  you  mean  rates? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Poland.  The  rates,  I  think,  will  very  greatly  diminish  from 
what  they  are  now.  I  think  I  am  right  in  stating  that  the  rat«s  on  the 
White  Pass  and  Yukon  road  are  about  18  cents  per  passenger  mile  and 
approximately  the  same  per  freight-ton  mile,  possibly  somewhat  less. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Eighteen  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Poland.  \  es,  sir.  This  would  be  much  less  than  the  steam- 
boat rate  and,  of  course,  incomparably  less  than  the  cost  of  present 
inland  transportation,  which  at  a  minimum  might  be  called  2  cents  per 
pound  for  short  distances.  In  summer  the  rate  is  as  high  a.s  30  cents 
per  pound.  The  rates  will  of  course  always  be  governed  more  or  less 
by  the  water  transportation  rates,  which  will  force  railroad  rates  down 
to  a  reasonable  basis.  Since  making  my  estimates  in  1904  I  have  been 
in  that  country  continually.  I  have  studied  all  the  developments  of 
this  region  in  which  we  are  interested,  and  I  feel  that  the  estimates  of 
probable  revenues  which  I  made  at  that  time  will  probably  be  doubled, 
if  not  trebled. 

I  left  Alaska  on  the  1st  of  February,  with  maps  and  profiles  of  the 
road  from  mile  105  to  the  head  of  Krup  Arm,  mile  150,  and  the  M  at 
nuska  Branch,  38  miles  up  the  river  to  the  coal  fields,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  arrranging  contracts  for  carrying  on  that  work.     On  meeting 
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my  people  I  was  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  ahead 
with  the  work  for  the  present,  as  thev  had  been  disappointed  in 
their  efforts  to  finance  the  property,  'fhese  gentlemen  told  me  that 
after  spending  $2,500,000  the}^  had  thought  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  would  nave  been  suflSciently  attracted  to  this  enterprise,  and 
that  the  public  would  have  been  sufficiently  assured  of  their  honesty 
of  purpose  and  belief  in  the  enterprise  to  Iiave  readily  subscribed  for 
the  bonds.  But  they  advised  me  that  such  was  not  tfie  case  and  that 
they  had  been  obliged  to  put  in  the  whole  amount  out  of  their  own 
pockets  or  from  the  subscriptions  of  their  intimate  financial  associates 
and  friends,  and  that  they  hnd  they  can  not  finance  the  road  without 
offering  securities  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  discount,  and  that,  therefore, 
our  work  must  be  stopped  or  curtailed  until  the  bonds  can  be  placed. 

The  Chairman.  You  gentlemen  should  apportion  your  time  in  some 
way,  because  there  has  been  a  general  understanding  that  you  should 
close  to-day.  Senator  Turner  desires  to  speak  and,  as  I  understand, 
Mr.  Gordon  also  dQsires  to  speak.  The  Chair  hopes  there  can  be  some 
definite  understanding  as  to  the  apportioning  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Poland.  I  have  only  a  word  more  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
that  is  that  our  people  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  they 
can  get  some  guarantee  from  Congress  that  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
will  be  paid,  sufficient  to  attract  capital  to  the  enterprise,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  finance  this  property  and  carry  on  the  construction  in  the 
way  in  which  it  shoula  be  done  or  in  anything  but  a  very  restricted 
manner. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  could  not  extend  your 
line  as  far  as  you  intended  to  extend  it? 

Mr.  Poland.  The  construction  would  be  material!}^  curtailed. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  distance? 

Mr.  Poland.  As  to  the  amount  of  mone}"  which  could  be  put 
into  it. 

The  Chairman,  You  will  finish  up  to  mile  105  this  season  if  you 
have  good  luck? 

Mr.  Poland.  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  not  probable.  As  you  noticed, 
I  said  that  it  would  take  $4,500,000  to  complete  to  mile  150,  including 
the  construction  of  the  Matanuska  Branch,  and  thatm}-  people  advised 
me  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  finance  this  amount. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  you  say  that  you  would  be 
restricted  in  the  extension  of  that  road  witliout  (Tovernment  guarantee 
of  interest  on  the  bonds.  1  desire  to  ascertain  what  you  mean  by 
"restriction;"  whether  you  mean  that  you  will  be  restricted  as  to  the 
extension  of  your  road  in  the  direction  in  which  you  desire  to  extend 
it  or  whether  vou  would  be  restricted  in  the  kind  of  construction  which 
you  (lesire  to  put  into  the  road? 

Mr.  Poland.  The  construction  which  has  been  adopted  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  economical  construction  which  can  be  used.  It  is 
as  inexpensive  as  economical  maintenance  of  the  property  will  permit. 

The  Chairman.  Then  wilfyou  kindly  explain  wnerein  j'ou  anticipate 
you  will  be  restricted? 

Mr.  Poland.  I  mean  that  there  will  not  be  funds  to  carry  on  the 
work — that  we  will  not  have  the  $4,500,000  available  which  is  neces- 
sary to  build  the  line  to  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  To  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Poland.  No,  sir;  to  the  head  of  the  Knik  Arm,  a  distance  of 
150  miles  from  Seward,  including  the  Matauoska  branch. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  mile  150,  or  45  miles  farther  than  these 
contacts  which  are  specided  in  the  annual  report  of  the  corporation 
call  for? 

Mr.  Poland.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  wish  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  the 
idea  which  1  think  you  have,  that  simply  because  there  may  be  a  con- 
tract with  a  firm  at'so  much  per  yard  to  do  excavation  work,  that  this 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  You  must  pay  your  contractors  if  they  are  to  do 
that  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  has  been  stated  here  that  the  material  for 
construction  is  now  at  Seward. 

Mr.  Poland.  I  think  you  are  laboring  under  a  misapprehension. 
We  have  about  30  miles  of  rail  and  the  equivalent  amount  of  ti^s,  and 
of  course  the  usual  construction  material  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  At  Seward  ? 

Mr.  Poland.  Yes,  sir;  at  Seward. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  And  46  miles  of  road  now  constructed? 

Mr.  Poland.  Forty-five  miles  constructed. 

The  C'hairman.  And  you  have  a  contract  let  for  seven  tunnels  in 
that  section  of  vour  road  between  mile  45  and  mile  105,  and  that  con- 
tract calls  for  the  finishing  of  those  tunnels  by  the  1st  of  April,  or 
about  forty  days  from  now;  and  you  say  that  it  will  probably  take 
until  the  1st  of  August  to  finish  those  tunnels,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

Mr.  Poland.  As  1  think  Mr.  Frost  told  you,  the  men  who  took  the 
tunneling  contract  were  not  able  to  carry  it  out.  I  have  taken  the 
work  off  their  hands  and  I  am  carrying  on  the  work  myself. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  you  stated  that  these  tunnels  would  prob- 
ably be  finished  by  the  1st  of  Augusts 

Mr.  Poland.  Provided  we  have  the  money  to  go  on  with  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  done  are  you  with  these  tunnels?  If 
you  can  finish  theui  by  the  1st  of  August  you  are  pretty  far  along 
with  the  construction  of  your  road,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Poland.  No;  the  tunnels  are  seven  in  number  and  rather  short, 
so  that  they  can  be  driven  fast. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  along  are  you  with  the  tunnel-construction 
work  ? 

Mr.  Poland.  My  last  report  by  wire  was  that  they  had  248  feet 
of  tunnel  driven. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  a  total  of  how  many  feet  necessary? 

Mr.  Poland.  Three  thousand  seven  hundred  feet. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  that  report? 

Mr.  Poland.  That  was  on  the  7th  of  February.  It  can  not  he  said 
that  because  a  railroad  company  has  a  contract  with  a  firm  to  do  a 
certain  piece  of  work  the  transaction  is  closed. 

The  Chairman.  I  gained  the  idea  that  you  were  proceeding  rapidly 
from  the  annual  report  of  your  corporation.     It  says: 

A  contract  for  mx  of  the  tunnels  at  mile  52  wa.s  let  to  Rich  &  Harris  last  summer, 
which  calls  for  the  completion  of  name  on  April  1,  1906.  The  fsrading  from  mile  75 
to  mile  105,  which  is  along  the  north  shore  of  Turnagain  Arm  and  includea  the 
heaviest  rock  work  on  the  entire  line,  except  the  tunnels,  was  let  to  P.  Welch  &  Co., 
of  Spokane,  which  calls  for  the  completion  of  this  work  August  1,  1906.  Both  the«e 
companies  have  their  camps  established  and  their  supplies  on  the  ground  and  are 
actively  prosecuting  the  work,  the  only  drawback  being  the  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
labor  and  to  retain  the  same  after  it  has  been  brought  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Poland.  That  statement  is  exactly  correct. 
The  Chairman.  That  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  statements 
before  the  committee.     I  simply  want  to  know  how  far  conditions  may 
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have  modified  this  report,  which  makes  it  practically  certain  that  your 
road  will  be  constructed  to  mile  105. 

Mr.  Poland.  I  can  not  see  your  point  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
mere  fact  of  there  being  a  contract  means  nothing  except  that  an 
arrangement  has  been  reached  for  paying  the  contractors  for  work 
performed.     If  the  contractors  are  not  paid  they  will  not  do  the  work. 

The  Chaikman.  I  have  no  railroad  knowledge  or  experience,  but 
my  point  is  this:  That  if  a  contract  has  been  let  which  calls  for  com- 
pletion at  so  early  a  date  as  April  1  next  for  the  construction  of 
these  tunnels,  that  work  must  have  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  construction  of  those  tunnels,  and  that  if  a  contract  has  been 
let  for  the  construction  of  the  roadbed,  which  calls  for  completion  by 
the  1st  of  August,  that  considerable  work  must  have  been  done  on 
that  roadbed.  And  arguing  from  that,  I  had  assumed  that  the  work 
would  probably  be  accomplished,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  one 
here,  during  the  coming  season,  if  no  unforeseen  circumstances  should 
interpose.  And,  further,  it  appears  from  the  annual  statement  of  your 
corporation  that  this  is  the  most  difficult  section  of  the  construction 
of  your  road. 

Mr.  Poland.  But  the  unforeseen  element  of  whiteh  you  speak  has 
occurred  in  the  failure  of  the  gentlemen  behind  this  enterprise  to 
finance  the  undertaking;  that  is,  there  is  not  the  money  to  carry  out 
that  work,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  Mr.  Frost's  statement  in  relation  to  that? 

Mr.  Poland.  I  think  that  it  was  essentially  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Does  any  gentleman  desire  to  ask  Mr. 
Poland  any  questions  ? 

M  r.  CusHMAN.  I  understood  from  the  testimony  the  other  day  that 
Mr.  Frost  placed  his  individual  guaranty  behind  these  constructioji 
contracts  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Poland.  The  question  was  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 

Mr.  Powers.  Mr.  Frost  simply  guarantees  to  pay  any  damages. 

Mr.  Poland.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  understand  that  in  every  contract 
for  large  work  there  is  a  clause,  if  the  contract  is  properly  designed, 
providing  that  the  work  may  be  stopped  at  any  time;  but  if  it  is  so 
stopped  it  is  usual  to  provide  that  the  contractor  shall  be  protected  for 
expenditures  for  plant,  camps,  and  material  which  may  have  been  senj 
in.  It  is  such  protection  that  Mr.  Frost  has  guaranteed  to  contractors 
P.  Welsh  &  Company,  together  with  guaranty  for  work  performed. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  limit  of  his  individual  guaranty? 

Mr.  Poland.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMEITT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  TTJRNEE,  EX-SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  details  of  this  bill  and  to  the  general  principle  of  aid  to 
railroads  in  Alaska.  I  will  say,  first,  what  must  be  apparent  to  the 
committee,  that  this  bill  was  not  drawn  in  the  interest  of  any  particu- 
lar railroad  enterprise  in  Alaska,  but  is  a  very  fair  effort,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  fairly  successful  effort,  to  provide  by  general  legislation  for 
meeting  the  recommendation  of  the  President  for  national  aid  to  the 
building  of  railroads  in  Alaska.  Undoubtedly  the  road  that  1  repre- 
sent will  undertake  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  if  it 
shall  become  a  law,  but  if  it  shall  be  able  to  do  so,  it  will  be  not 
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because  of  favoritism  toward  it  in  the  bill,  but  l)ecause  it  is  able  to 
bring  itself  strictly  within  the  qualifying  clauses  of  the  bill;  that  is  to 
say,  that  its  line  of  road  is  feasible  and  practicable  and  can  be  built  at 
reasonable  cost,  and  that  it  will  be  of  material  value  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  in  facilitating  the  operations 
of  the  Government  therein. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  this 
bill  is  almost  a  liteml  transcript  of  the  provisions  of  the  Philippine 
government  bill  relating  to  the  extension  of  aid  for  the  building  of 
railroads  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Andit  was  so  drawn  by  its  author, 
no  doubt,  with  the  idea  that  Congress  would  be  ready  and  willing  and 
glad  to  do  as  much  for  the  hardy  Americans  who  have  ventured  into 
the  wilds  of  Alaska  as  it  has  done  for  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Now,  it  will  not  do  to  sa}-,  as  has  been  intimated,  that  the 
Philippine  bill  does  not  provide  for  responsibilit3'  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  tne  interest  on  the  Philippine 
bonds. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  exact  language  of  the  Philippine  bill, 
so  that  you  can  incorporate  it  in  your  remarks? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  I  have  a  cop}'  of  the 
Philippine  bill  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  Philippine  government  guarantees  the  interest 
on  the  bonds 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  I  am  going  to  speak  on  that.  It  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  fair  to  say  that  the  United  States  Government  is  not  going 
to  guarantee  the  interest  on  those  bonds.  Prima  facie,  the  Philippine 
government  is  the  one  that  is  responsible  for  that  interest,  but  I  think 
that  the  committee  will  readily  see,  as  the  people  of  this  country  know 
and  as  Congress  knows,  that  the  Philippine  government  is  in  reality 
nothing  but  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  people  of  those 
islands  have  not  any  measure  of  self-government  there  as  we  under- 
stand'that  term  in  this  country',  and  the  government  there  being 
directed  hy  act  of  Congress  to  indorse  these  bonds,  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
in  law,  and  certainly  in  morals,  behind  the  people  of  those  islands  for 
the  payment  of  the  contingent  liability  thereby  created.  That  gov- 
ernment is  simply  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  control  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  in 
which  the  people  of  those  islands  have  but  little,  if  an}',  voice. 

Mr.  Powers.  In  short.  Senator,  you  l^elieve  that  in  case  the  Philip- 
pine government  does  not  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  the  United 
States  is  in  honor  bound  to  see  that  it  is  paid? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  is  niv  belief. 

Mr.  Turner.  Because  tlie  Government  over  there  is  not  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines,  but  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  1 
do  not  say  this  for  the  purpose  of  reproach  or  of  injecting  a  political 
tinge  into  this  discussion,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  in  the 
last  analysis  the  faith  and  credit  of  tne  (jovernment  of  the  United 
States  is  ])ehind  the  bonds  which  may  be  issued  and  indorsed  by  the 
Philippine  government  for  the  building  of  railroads  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  a  legal  or  a  moral  obligation? 
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Mr.  Turner.  I  would  not  say  that  it  is  an  absolute  legal  obligation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  certainly  it  is  a  strong  moral  obligation.  Certainly 
people  who  have  invested  their  money  in  those  bonds  so  understand 
it,  and  if  the  time  ever  cpmes  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  make  that  obligation  good,  I  believe  the  people  of  this  country 
and  the  Congress  will  recognize  that  fact  and  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very  certain  that  the  bondholders  would 
insist  upon  that  view  of  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  the  justice  of  that  position  will 
be  recognized  by  Congress  at  that  time,  if  it  shall  ever  come.  If, 
moreover,  we  should  ever  part  with  those  islands  undoubtedly  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  insist  upon  complete  pra>'ision 
being  made  that  the  power  that  might  take  them  over  should  protect 
all  of  these  obligations  because  of  the  United  States  Government's 
moral  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  obligation  is,  in  fact,  although 
it  may  not  be  in  law,  an  obligation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  precedent  thus  set  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
should  govern  it  would  control  the  policy  of  reporting  this  bill  favor- 
ably; but  we  have  in  addition  to  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  repeated  twice  over  in  his  annual  messages, 
in  favor  of  extending  national  aid  to  the  building  of  railroads  in 
Alaska.  1  had  hoped  that  these  recommendations  would  be  consid- 
ered by  the  dominant  majority  in  Congress  if  not  compelling  at  least 
as  very  persuasive  of  the  propriety  of  legislation  of  this  character, 
because  the  President  comes  to  this  Congress  with  the  overwhelming 
indorsement  of  the  people  of  the  country,  an  indorsement  which  evi- 
dences the  utmost  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  his  integrity,  and  his 
patriotism.  I  had  hoped  also  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
aent  would  not  be  without  its  effect  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
minority  party  in  Congress.  My  Democratic  friends  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  following  the  recommendations  of  President  Roosevelt,  no 
doubt  because  they  recognize  them  as  very  broad,  patriotic,  and  wise, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  misfortune  if  they  should  npw  reverse  their 
course  and  balk  at  a  measure  that  seems  to  be  so  eminently  fair  and 
just  and  meritorious  as  that  now  under  consideration. 

1  venture  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  principles  or  tenets  of 
either  of  the  great  political  parties  of  this  country  which  are  antag- 
onistic to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  I  think  members  of  both  par- 
ties ought  to  be  able  to  give  it  their  support,  because  the  records  of 
legislation  by  Congress  show  that  during  times  when  they  have  been 
in  control  both  parties  have  been  equally  liberal  in  granting  national 
aid  to  railroad  enterprises. 

I  venture  to  say  further  that  you  may  look  at  the  history  of  the 
country  in  connection  with  acts  of  Congress  granting  aid  to  railroad 
enterprises  and  you  will  find,  where  such  aid  has  been  granted,  that 
it  has  been  fully  justified  by  the  results  attained — by  tEe  rapid  and 
extraordinary  development  of  the  country  served  by  such  enterprises. 

Alaska  is  certainly  a  country  of  most  remarkable  resources.  The 
committee  certainly  realizes  tHat  after  the  hearings  had  before  it.  Its 
agricultural  resources  are  very  considerable,  contrary  to  the  gener- 
ally conceived  opinion  of  the  country.  The  Sushitna  and  the  Tanana 
valleys  alone  will  support  an  agricultural  population  of  a  million  of 
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people,  and  with  the  advent  of  railroads  in  there  they  will  have  a  popu- 
lation of  a  million  of  people  in  the  course  of  time.  And  it  will  not 
be  so  very  long  a  time. 

Only  those  who  have  lived  in  the  Far  West  and  who  have  seen  that 
country  grow  know  how  rapidly  population  follows  the  construction 
of  railroads.  Indeed,  it  precedes  them  when  their  construction  is 
assured.  When  the  Alaska  Central  shall  have  been  built  to  Kinik 
Arm,  at  th  eentrance  of  the  Sushitna  Valley,  pjeople  will  go  in  there 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  in  advance  of  the  railroad  and  settle  farms, 
and  get  ready  for  the  development  of  the  country  and  for  marketing 
its  products  when  railroad  transportation  shall  have  reached  them.  It 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  these  great  valleys  that  in- 
duced- the  Alaska  Central  to  adopt  the  route  that  it  did,  and  which 
you  have  heard  described  here  in  some  detail.  We  could  have  gone 
to  Valdez  or  Controller  Bay  or  to  Cordova  Bay,  because  we  were  the 
tirst  in  the  field.  W^e  could  have  adopted  one  of  those  points  as  our 
southern  terminus  and  projected  our  road  up  the  Copper  River,  had 
we  thought  best.  Unooubtedly  there  are  some  things  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  each  of  those  points,  and  it  may  be  said  of  roads  projected 
from  each  of  them  that  they  will  develop  the  most  extraordinary  cop- 
per deposits  known  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  But  we 
thought  that  a  permanent  population  attached  to  the  soil  and  produc- 
ing an  annual  surplus  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  was  the  best  basis  for 
the  revenues  of  a  railroad,  and  we  deliberately  adopted  our  present 
route,  although  at  some  greater  cost  of  construction. 

When  the  placer  deposits  of  Alaska  shall  have  been  worked  out  and 
the  Quartz  deposits  and  copper  deposits  shall  have  been  exhausted,  we 
will  nave  along  the  line  of  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad  and  on  branches 
from  it  to  l)e  built  some  time  in  the  future  a  large  population  of  hardy 
American  citizens  attached  to  the  soil,  prepared  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  m  that  far-off  region  and  con- 
tributing revenues  in  ample  sufficienc}'  to  support  the  operations  of 
our  railway.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  gold  deposits  up  there  have  ever 
been  equaled.  Alaska  will  be  the  treasure-house  of  this  country  for 
the  next  hundred  years  to  come,  and  will  produce  during  that  period 
in  annually  increasing  quantities  precious  metals  to  be  coined  into 
metallic  money.  Political  economists  tell  us  that  a  suflScient  supply 
of  such  money  is  the  very  lifeblood  of  commerce,  and  that  without  it 
commerce  can  not  flourish.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  the 
next  fifty  years,  and  possibly  the  next  hundred  years,  Alaska  will  be  able 
to  pour  into  the  coflfers  of  the  country  annually  from  fifty  millions  to 
seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  and  silver.  The  increase  in  the 
population  and  business  of  the  country  will  require  an  increased  vol- 
ume of  money,  and  the  ability  to  insure  such  increase  is  a  great 
national  consideration  which  ought  to  appeal  to  Congress. 

In  the  matter  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific  waters, 
we  are  spending  from  $1,400,000  to  $1,500,000  every  year  on  the  item 
of  coal  alone.  That  will  be  increased  in  the  near  future.  In  that 
matter  alone  the  opening  of  the  coal  fields  of  Alaska,  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  buildmg  of  our  road  and  the  roads  in  the  Copper  River 
country,  will  save  the  (irovernment  from  $5(X),000  to  $700,000  every 
year.  Our  report*},  which  are  verified  by  reports  of  Doctor  Martin, 
of  the  Geological  Bureau — the  latter,  unfortunately,  not  yet  in  print — 
establish  that  the  Alaska  coal  is  a  fine  quality  of  steaming  coa^  equal 
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to  the  best  Pocahontas  coal  and  the  best  Welsh  coal.  So  that  it  seems 
to  me  the  considerations  behind  this  bill  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  and  sufficient  to  enforce  on  Congress 
the  duty  of  heeding  those  recommendations  and  enacting  legislation  in 
aid  of  the  building  of  railroads  in  Alaska.  Whether  this  particular 
legislation  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  1  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
It  was  the  best  that  we  could  see  when  we  came  here. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  chainnan,  and 
which  may  be  concurred  in  by  some  members  of  the  committee,  that 
probably  it  would  be  best  to  try  to  find  what  particular  roads  up  there 
were  necessary  and  to  provide  for  them  in  a  special  bill  rather  than 
in  a  general  measure  of  this  kind.  That  would  be  feasible  if  there 
were  not  so  many  conflicting  interests.  There  are  half  a  dozen  roads 
projected  up  the  Copper  Kiver,  while  there  is  onlv  one  in  central 
Alaska,  and  that  is  the  Alaska  Central  road.  Under  any  bill  that 
could  be  prepared  I  imagine  the  Alaska  Central  would  be  a  beneficiary, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  a  bill  reported  that  can  be  passed.  If  some 
measure  which  would  undertake  to  give  aid  to  certain  particular  rail- 
roads were  presented  I  am  certain  it  would  meet  with  such  opposition 
that  there  would  be  danger  of  its  passage.     I  have  talked  witn  many 

Eublic  men  on  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  bill  could 
e  passed.  Moreover,  if  this  committee  were  to  undertake  to  frame  a 
bill  of  that  kind  it  would  consume  all  of  the  session  in  determining 
between  the  relative  merits  of  the  enterprises  projected  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Valdez  up  the  Copper  River. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  general  aid  should  be  given,  such  as  is  sug- 
gested in  the  so-called  Lovering  bill,  then  the  embarrassment  of  select- 
ing between  the  proposed  lines  of  various  corporations  might  prevent 
them  from  receiving  assistance. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  might  prevent  their  getting  relief,  but  the  problem 
would  be  presented  to  a  single  mind.  Here  it  is  presented  to  four  hun- 
dred or  five  hundred  minds  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  There  is,  as 
everybody  knows,  a  tendency  to  conflict  and  antagonism  in  matters 
brought  before  Congress,  and  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  undertake, 
during  this  session  of  (Congress  at  least,  to  secure  favorable  action  on 
any  bill  framed  in  the  interest  of  particular  railroads  and  necessarily 
provoking  conflict  and  antagonism.  The  matter  can  be  presented  to 
the  President,  however,  under  this  bill,  and  he  has  his  Secretary  of 
War  to  call  on.  The  Secretary  has  Major  Kicheson,  who  knows  a 
great  deal  of  the  country  up  there,  its  character  and  the  particular 
railroads  that  ought  to  be  built  and  the  country  that  ought  to  be  devel- 
oped, and  through  those  and  other  sources  the  President  would  be  able 
to  reach  an  intelligent  conclusion,  and  having  reached  such  conclusion 
he  would  direct  his  Secretary  of  War  to  go  on  and  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Whether  that  is  the  oest  system  it  would  at  least 
secure  action,  atid  action  is  what  is  needed  in  Alaska.  I  have  discussed 
with  Mr.  Lovering  the  matter  of  putting  this  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  Powers.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  every  instance  where  a  railroad 
has  received  Government  aid  that  it  has  always  been  in  a  genenil  bill, 
and  I  refer  to  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  Santa  Fe? 
Each  has  been  considered  upon  its  merits. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  you  are  not  right,  although 
I  think  when  you  come  to  consider  the  conditions  which  existed  at  that 
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time  there  was  a  reason  for  that.  The^^  were  great  enterprises  with- 
out competition  in  the  particular  country  which  they  proposed  toopen, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  Government  were  such  as  to  demand,  justify, 
and  almost  require  the  granting  of  Government  aid  to  them.  We  are 
in  a  different  attitude  now.  We  are  not  aiding  the  Philippine  roads 
in  that  way,  and  in  view  of  conditions  in  Alaska  I  do  not  see  why  we 
might  not  ver}'^  well  appl}^  there  the  principle  devised  for  aiding  rail- 
roads in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  conflicting  interests  as  to  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  in  Alaska  except  the  alleged  conflict  of  interest  in  the 
Copper  River  Valley '( 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  but  there  seems  to  l>e  such  a 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  roads  there  to  be  preferred  in  a 
special  bill  that  it  would  undoubtedly  give  rise  to  opposition  that 
would  defeat  the  proposition  in  Congress.  1  do  not  say  this  l>ecause 
1  am  opposed  to  any  one  of  these  roads.  We  have  no  jealousy  or 
rivalry  with  any  road  and  should  be  glad  to  see  them  all  successful. 

Mr.  CusHMAN.  In  the  bill  which  you  were  discussing  the  other  day 
the  Alaska  Railroad  Company  provided  for  a  right  of  way  granted  by 
the  Government,  running  up  tne  Copper  River  through  the  divide  or 
pass,  and  there  was  a  provision  that  any  company  that  might  be  author- 
ized could  use  the  same  divide  where  only  one  railroad  could  be  built. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  not  what  I  am  speaking  about.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  conflict  between  the  principal  roads  as  to  which  ought  to  be 
preferred  by  the  Government  in  building  up  the  Copper  River  Valle}'. 

The  Chairnan.  Suppose  the  Government  should  not  extend  aid  by 
way  of  guaranteeing  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  but  simply  give  some 
corporation  the  right  of  constructing  a  railroad  by  charter? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  do  not  think  that  would  give  rise  to  any  conflict, 
but  it  would  not  give  aid  in  the  sense  the  President  has  recommended, 
and  which  I  think  we  have  shown  here  will  have  to  be  given  unless 
railroad  building  is  to  be  indefinitely  retarded  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Might  not  the  Government  guarantee  bonds  or 
grant  the  lines  the  right  of  way  or  give  facilities  for  construction  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  any  of  these  things  might  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  committee  will  hear  me  for  a  few  minutes 
longer  1  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say. 

Tlie  chairman  asked  me  to  incorporate  in  my  remarks  the  portions 
of  the  Philippine  government  bill  which  1  claimed  was  the  model  for 
this  legislation.  That  bill  is  a  long  one,  but  the  fourth  section  of  the 
Philippine  government  bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  is 
what  I  referred  to.  That  section  is  very  long,  and  it  contains  all  of 
the  provisions,  with  the  necessarv  changes  of  names  and  places,  that 
are  found  in  the  Lovering  bill.  If  the  chairman  would  like  that  sec- 
tion to  go  into  the  record  I  will  give  it  to  the  stenographer.  It  is  a 
public  law  and  can  be  found  by  anybody  interested  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  might  digest  it  somewhat. 

Senator  Turner.  It  is  the  fourth  section  of  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment bill,  which  passed  C/ongress  and  w^as  approved  February  6, 1905. 
The  committee,  and  anybody  else  interested  in  the  matter  wHo  will  go 
to  that,  will  find  that  I  am  borne  out  in  my  statement  that  the  Lover- 
ing bill  is  simpl}^  a  transcript  of  the  railroad  provisions  of  the  Phil- 
ippine government  bill. 
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I  presume  the  committee  will  determine  in  some  way,  when  it  goes 
into  executive  session,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  do  to 
grant  aid  to  railroads  in  Alaska.  If  the  committee  shall  determine 
that  proposition  in  the  negative  we  have  nothing  further  to  say,  and 
will  accept  the  result  and  go  along  about  our  business  and  do  the  very 
best  we  can;  but  if  it  is  the  concensus  of  the  committee  that  aid  should 
be  extended  to  I'ailroads  in  Alaska,  then,  of  course,  the  committee  will 
have  to  address  itself  to  the  question  as  to  the  particular  form  of  that 
aid. 

The  President  recommended  aid  generally,  and  as  the  chairman 
says,  probably  has  indicated  that  he  does  not  care  to  define  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  aid  which  he  had  in  mind,  but  1  suppose  he  had  in  mind 
aid  that  would  really  aid,  and  the  only  aid  that  will  really  aid  in  the 
early  completion  of  these  railroads  is  something  in  the  nature  of  that 
provided  in  this  bill.  1  do  not  think  the  conmiittee  ought  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  either,  that  w^hile  these  railroads  ultimately  will  be  built, 
and  they  may  be  built  in  the  near  future  without  Government  aid,  yet 
in  that  case,  taking  into  consideration  the  course  that  is  always  pur 
sued  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  pursued  in  the  way  of 
placing  the  bonds  and  securities  of  these  companies  on  the  market, 
there  will  V)e  saddled  on  the  people  of  Alaska  a  much  larger  indebted- 
ness for  railroad  construction  than  if  the  Government  were  to  come  to 
their  aid  at  this  time.  The  bonds  will  have  to  be  marketed  at  a  very 
large  discount,  accompanied  b}^  a  very  large  stock  bonus,  and  that  will 
be  charged  up  against  transportation  in  the  future  development  of 
Alaska.  ' 

There  isn't  any  doubt  in  the  world  that  if  the  Government  were  to 
give  this  conditional  indorsement  to  the  bonds  of  railroads  that  really 
are  meritorious,  either  building  or  projected  in  Alaska,  that  it  would 
save  the  people  of  Alaska  25  per  cent  at  least  in  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing of  such  roads;  that  is,  in  the  capital  w^hich  will  be  charged  up  to 
the  building  of  the  roads  and  which  will  feel  itself  compelled  to  draw 
dividends  from  that  people  in  compensation  for  the  services  to  be  per- 
formed for  them  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  think  it  feasible— the  committee  may  differ  with  me— but  I 
do  not  think  it  feasible  to  pass  through  Congress  special  bills  in  aid  of 
particular  railroads.  1  believe,  after  the  investigations  that  have  been 
made  here,  if  the  committee  think  railroads  ought  to  be  aided,  that  it 
will  be  done  by  some  form  of  general  legislation.  I  feel  assured  that 
if  an}'  particular  enterprise  however  meritorious  were  launched  on  Con- 
gress with  a  special  bill  giving  it  the  aid  of  the  Government  to  the 
extent  of  indorsing  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  its  bonds,  in  one 
House  or  the  other,  and  probably  in  both  Houses,  it  would  meet  an 
opposition  that  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  its  passage. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  that  there  is  any  syndicate  now 
seeking  to  be  incorporated  and  asking  that  the  interest  on  its  bonds 
shall  be  guaranteed  'i 

Senator  Turner.  I  am  making  these  observations,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  view  of  the  drift  of  certain  questions,  which  I  believe  the  chairman 
himself  and  possibly  other  members  have  asked,  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  incorporate  some  comprehensive  scheme  of  aiding 
particular  lines  of  railroad  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  scheme  now  calling  for  the  Government 
guaranty  of  interest  on  bonds. 
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Senator  Turner.  There  is  none  before  this  committee,  except  this 
general  bill,  and  1  underntood  from  the  drift  of  the  questions  of  the 
chairman  that  he  possibly  had  in  mind  that  if  the  committee  were  in 
favor  of  some  form  of  aid  that  it  might  be  by  specially  directed  aid  to 
particular  enterprises  rather  than  by  a  general  bill  of  this  character. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Chair  did  not  mean  to  indicate  by  -^uch 
questions  a  suggestion  of  Government  guaranty  of  interest  on  bonds 
for  any  specific  company. 

Senator  Turner.  I  did  not,  of  course,  know  exactly  what  the  chair- 
man had  in  mind,  and  I  say  again  that  if  the  committee  feel  that  the 
Proposition  of  aiding  railroads  by  guaranteeing  the  interest  upon  their 
onds  is  not  practicable  and  expedient,  of  coui-se  we  will  have  to  accept 
the  verdict  of  the  committee;  but  if  it  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  that 
is  a  proper  and  justifiable  form  of  aid,  then  it  will  have  to  direct  itjjelf 
to  the  particular  details  of  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  a  general  bill  such  as  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Lovering  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  having  any  chance  to  pass  through  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  1  would  rather  like  to  get  your  opinion  on  this. 
Suppose  we  should  take  out  of  the  question  the  idea — simply  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  it  now — take  out  of  the  Question  the  idea  of 
Government  guarantee  of  interest  on  bonds,  and  there  should  be  left 
the  qucvstion  of  incorporating  some  company;  is  it  your  idea  that  any 
advantage  would  accrue  to  any  corporation  by  reason  of  the  fact  alone 
that  it  happened  to  be  incorporated  under  the  Federal  law  rather  than 
under  the  law  of  any  State  ? 

Senator  Turner.  I  can  see  no  advantage  that  would  accn'ue  to  a  com- 

Eany  incorporated  by  Congress  over  that  of  a  company  incorporated 
y  one  of  the  States,  and  I  want  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  we 
are  not  here  opposing  what  has  been  called  the  Burleigh  bill,  although 
Mr.  Burleigh  indicated  in  an  observati6n  he  made  the  other  da3'  that 
we  had  prejudiced  that  bill  in  some  shape  by  our  appearance  here.  We 
felt  that  it  would  prejudice  our  enterprise  to  have  a  special  bill  passed 
granting  the  credit  of  the  Government  to  some  particular  enterprise 
unless  our  road  had  the  like  benefit,  and  so  stated;  and  that  is  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  offered  any  opposition  to  that  measure.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  jealousy  of  that  enterprise.  It  opens  up  an 
entirely  different  country  from  that  which  our  road  opens  up.  The 
gentlemen  who  are  in  immediate  charge  of  that  bill — Governor  McG raw 
and  Mr.  Burleigh — are  personal  friends  of  mine,  and  I  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  interpose  any  obstacle  whatever  to  their  getting  what  they 
want  in  every  particular. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  idea  is  if  there  should  be  Government 
aid  manifested  by  a  guarantee  of  interest  on  bonds,  that  that  (Govern- 
ment aid  should  be  general  and  that  your  company  should  participate 
in  it  if  other  companies  participate  in  it? 

Senator  Turner.  Yes;  and  if  our  company,  or  any  other  company, 
could  bring  itself  within  the  Qualifying  terms  of  the  bill — that  is,  if  it 
could  satisfy  whomever  should  be  designated  as  the  party  to  determine 
it,  that  it  is  a  meritorious  enterprise — then  it  should  be  permitted  to 
join  in  that  aid. 

The  Chair  asked  Mr.  Frost  a  question  the  other  day  on  the  general 
policv  of  aid,  which  indicated  that  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  chairman 
that  Mr.  Burleigh,  in  the  statement  made  to  the  committee  al)out  this 
question  of  the  indorsement  of  bonds,  had  indicated  that  they  were 
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prepared  to  build  their  road  through  to  the  Yukon  without  Govern- 
ment aid,  and  the  Chair  asked  Mr.  Frost  whether  he  thought  it  was 
desirable  for  Congress  to  grant  general  aid  when  there  was  a  company 
in  the  field  proposing  to  build  without  aid.  I  think  the  Chair  was  in 
error  as  to  what  Mr.  Burleigh  said  about  that.  1  think  the  record  will 
show — certainly  the  record  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories 
will  show — that  Mr.  Burleigh  simply  stated  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions he  would  withdraw  his  application  for  the  indorsement  of  his 
bonds,  and  would  see  what  he  could  do  toward  floating  his  securities 
without  it.  That  is  as  far,  as  I  understand  it,  as  Mr.  Burleigh  has 
been  willing  to  go  in  giving  any  assurance  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Burleigh  may  believe  he  can  float  his  bonds  advantageously. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  he  can  not;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  but 
our  experience  (unless  he  has  the  money  already  pledged  from  gentle- 
men who  are  able  to  put  it  up  themselves)  is  that  ne  would  not  be  able 
to  float  his  bonds  at  this  time  without  some  kind  of  a  Government 
guaranty,  and  if  he  is  able  to  float  them  or  any  other  concern  is  able  to 
float  their  bonds,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  at  such  a  sacrifice  as  that 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  any  road  built  in  that  way  will  be  so 
largely  increased  as  to  make  it  very  burdensome  to  those  who  may 
have  occasion  to  employ  it  in  the  future  development  of  Alaska. 

M}'  friend  Mr.  Gordon  here  says  thev  can  build  their  road  with- 
out any  aid  and  are  prepared  to  do  so.  l)octor  Bruner  says  the  same 
thing.  But  the  committee  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  under  no 
obligation  to  build  for  an}''  particular  distance.  They  have  in  mind 
immediately  the  opening  up  of  these  coal  mines  which  are  within 
15  miles  of  their  southern  terminus,  and,  as  stated  by  them,  a  very 
easy  road  to  construct,  only  requiring  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  ao  it,  and  capitalists  may  very  well  be  found  who  would  be  pre- 
pared to  finance  an  enterprise  of  that  character.  But  here  is  the  Alaska 
Central  Railroad;  its  objective  point  is  Fairbanks,  450  miles  from 
Seward,  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  and  if  that  road  is  built  through  it 
will  require  an  expenditure  of  $20,000,000,  and  1  believe  the  com- 
mittee must  be  satisfied,  after  hearing  Major  Richardson  and  others, 
that  that  is  one  of  the  trunk  lines  that  the  interests  of  Alaska  really 
require,  and  that  the  road  ought  to  be  built. 

Now,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  find  any  capitalists  who  would 
put  up  this  monev  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  we  must  go  to  the 
public  marts  to  clispose  of  our  securities,  and  if  required  to  do  so 
without  some  further  backing  than  that  which  we  have  in  the  in- 
herent value  of  the  enterprise  it  will  be  impossible  for  us' at  this  time 
to  finance  the  enterprise,  although  it  may  oe  possible  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  think  that  the  Lovering  bill  is  fairly  de- 
vised to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  Government  aid  to  railroads  in  Alaska 
we  are  not  wedded  to  the  particular  provisions  of  that  bill  or  to  any 
of  its  details.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  aid  should  be 
^ven  and  the  general  scheme  of  the  Lovering  bill  followed,  any  par- 
ticular amendment  that  the  committee  might  feel  should  be  incor- 
porated, whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  entirely  agreeable  to  us. 

It  was  in  mind  at  one  time  to  amend  that  bill  by  creating  a  board 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Postmaster-General,  to  whom  the  power  to  determine  what  par- 
ticular roads  should  receive  aid  should  be  committed,  but  that  was 
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finally  disposed  of  for  the  reason  that  the  power  being  committed  to 
the  President  he  could  call  to  his  aid  all  or  any  of  those  officials,  and 
therefore  the  amendment  would  not  have  changed  the  effect  of  the 
bill.  We  think  that  the  scheme  of  aiding  railroads  in  Alaska  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  is  well  thought  out.  There  is  not  any  real  substan- 
tial objection  to  it,  and  if  the  committee  is  disposed  to  accede  to  the 
general  principle  of  government  aid  we  think  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  devise  a  better  one.  Objection  was  made  the  other  day  that  the 
President  was  already  overloaded  with  duties  of  this  character,  but 
of  course  this  does  not  involve  the  performance  of  extraordinary 
duties  on  the  part  of  the  President,  for  he  would  call  into  requisition 
such  aid  as  the  heads  of  the  Departments  and  their  assistants. 

Major  Richardson  indicated  to  the  committee  the  other  day  a  par- 
ticular system  of  trunk  lines  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  built  in 
Alaska,  one  of  them  covering  the  route  of  the  Alaska  Central,  another 
one  a  route  up  the  Copper  Kiver,  and  another  one  from  Fairbanks  to 
the  westward  to  the  Seward  Peninsula.  If  this  bill  should  pass,  that 
probably  would  be  the  system  that  the  President  would  hit  upon  and 
that  he  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  War  to  aid  by  guaranteeing 
bonds  to  roads  designed  to  build  on  those  routes.  I  do  not  think  it  if? 
necessary  to  read  the  President's  recommendation,  because  I  have  no 
doubt  that  every  member  of  the  committee  recollects  that  i^erfectly. 

As  I  say,  the  President,  if  this  bill  should  pass,  would  call  on  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  he  upon  his  assistants,  and  no  doubt  it  would 
eventuate  in  their  selecting  these  several  trunk  lines  recommended  by 
Major  Richardson  as  those  which  would  best  develop  the  Alaskan 
territory  and  best  promote  the  operations  of  government  therein. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anythmg  further  that  suggests  itself  to  my 
mind,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two,  for  informa- 
tion. 

Senator  Turner.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Do  I  understand  that  the  three  projected  lines  men- 
tioned here,  the  Alaska  Central,  Mr.  Burleigh's  enterprise,  and  the 
one  that  Doctor  Bruner  is  interested  in,  are  all  making  for  the  same 
coal  fields? 

Senator  Turner.  No;  the  Kayak  coal  fields  are  the  ones  that  Doc- 
tor Bruner's  and  Mr.  Burleigh's  roads  are  making  for,  and  the  Mata- 
nuski  coal  fields  are  the  ones  that  the  Alaska  Central  will  develop. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  will  ask  you,  further,  if  you  understand  that  any 
coal  fields  of  Alaska  can  be  reached  with  15  miles  of  road  from  the 
coast  ? 

Senator  Turner.  It  has  been  very  well  understood  that  the  Kayak 
coal  fields  are  only  about  15  miles  from  the  coast,  but  it  has  also  gen- 
erally b^n  understood — I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  enterprise  of  Doctor  Bruner,  but  it  has  been  generally  un- 
derstood— that  Controller  Bay  would  require,  in  order  to  make  it  an 
efficient  harbor,  a  very  large  outlay  of  money,  a  sum  which  would  be 
equivalent,  really,  to  the  money  that  would  be  neceasary  to  be  put  into 
a  railroad  to  build  to  more  distant  fields. 

The  Chairman.  He  testified  that  the  distance  between  the  Alaska 
Central  road  and  any  other  road  that  might  extend  up  the  Copper 
River  Valley  would  be  at  the  southern  termini  sometning  like  150 
miles. 
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Senator  Turner.  Yes;  from  150  to  200  miles,  and  spreading  out  in 
Q  kind  of  fan  shape  until  when  they  reached  the  Yukon  they  would  be 
about  600  miles  apart. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Your  idea  would  be,  then,  Senator,  that  it  would 
be  proper,  in  case  the  United  States  was  to  guarantee  4  per  cent  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  of  railroads  in  Alaska,  that  it  should  be  a  general 
law  instead  of  being  applied  to  a  specific  road  ? 

Senator  Turner.  Well,  we  thought  that  would  be  fairest  to  all  of 
the  enterprises,  and  in  view  of  the  disposition  which  I  have  found 
manifested  here  we  thought  it  would  be  one  that  would  be  most  likely 
to  receive  favorable  consideration  on  the  part  of  Congress.  We 
would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  a  bill  pass  Congress  which  would 
adopt  certain  particular  lines  as  supplying  the  demands  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  territory  of  Alaska,  because  we  feel  certain  that  the 
Alaska  Central  would  be  one  of  them;  but  we  feel  also  that  if  that 
were  done  it  would  be  doubtful  if  it  would  pass  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  corporation  should  come  and  say  to  this  com- 
mittee, in  eflfect,  that  it  would  construct  a  road  from  somewhere  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River  northward  to  Eagle  without  Govern- 
ment guaranty  of  interest  on  its  bonds,  and  your  corporation  should 
provide  the  other  great  trunk  line.  Senator,  there  would  be  no  special 
necessitv  for  a  Government  guaranty  of  interest  on  bonds  generally, 
would  there  ? 

Senator  Turner.  That  would  hardly  provide  for  the  other  trunk 
line — that  is,  the  one  from  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  left  for  the  future. 

Senator  Turner.  That  other  trunk  line  would  have  to  go  600  niiles 
farther  to  reach  Eagle  than  to  reach  our  line  of  road,  and  you  might 
as  well  build  our  463  miles  of  road  first  to  start  with. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  when  these  roads  are  extended  up  into  the 
Tanana  Valley  and  the  Yukon  it  would  seem  not  unlikely  that  capital 
would  find  a  way  to  connect  these  trunk  lines  with  a  road  running 
northwesterly  into  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

Senator  Turner.  I  think  verv  likely  that  is  true,  but  it  would 
require  a  much  larger  amount  or  capital  to  connect  at  Eagle  than  at 
Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  would  never  connect  the  east  road  with  the  west 
road.  The  western  trunk  line  would  naturally  go  through  Fair- 
banks and  cross  to  the  Yukon. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  did  not  mean  to  assume  that  the  road 
wo!ild  necessarily  run  eastward  to  P^agle  City. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Senator,  does  the  bill  provide  how  the  Government 
may  recoup  itself  in  the  event  that  it  has  to  pay  interest  on  these 
bonds? 

Senator  Turner.  The  bill  follows,  in  that  resepct,  the  Philippine 

fovernment  bill,  which  simply  gives  the  Government  a  second  lien 
or  any  interest  it  may  pa  v.  The  lien  of  the  principal  of  the  mortgage 
would  be  a  prior  lien  to  that  of  the  Government,  but  the  Government 
has  the  second  lien. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  How  does  the  bill  provide  for  the  Government  to 
recoup  itself  in  the  event  it  has  to  pay  interest  on  bonds?  Will  you 
refer  to  that  section  ? 

Senator  Turner.  I  will  read  you  that.  One  of  the  provisions  is 
"That  no  debt  except  as  above  provided"  (that  is,  the  indebtedness 
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for  the  actual  cost  of  the  building  of  the  road)  "  may  be  incurred 
by  the  said  undertaking  railroad  company  by  which  a  lien  shall  be 
created  upon  such  railroad,  its  equipment,  or  other  property  prior  to 
the  lien  of  said  Government  to  secure  the  repayment  of  the  interest 
paid  by  it  under  said  guaranty  with^iit  the  consent  of  Congress." 

And  the  fourth  clause  is  "  That  after  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  said  railroad,  in  accordance  with  the  " 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  read  all  of  that. 

Senator  Turner.  The  fourth  section  provides  how  the  revenues  of 
the  company  shall  be  applied ;  first,  the  necessary  expenses,  including 
reasonable  expenses  of  the  corporation,  operating  expenses  necessary 
to  ordinary  repairs  or  betterments,  and  extraordinary  repairs  to  the 
railroad  or  equipment  as  may  be  consented  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  writing,  and  fourth,  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
which  shall  to  any  extent  be  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  this  act.  Section  4  provides  that  all  payments 
made  under  any  such  guaranty  shall  be  a  lien  on  the  said  railroad 
and  its  property  then  owned  and  thereafter  to  be  acquired,  subject 
only  to  the  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  executed  to  secure  the  bonds^ 
the  interest  upon  w'hich  shall  have  been  so  guaranteed,  and  the  sum 
to  be  paid  under  such  guaranty  shall  at  the  expiration  thereof  be 
payable  to  the  United  States  upon  demand,  and  in  default  of  such 
payment  the  said  lien  shall  be  immediately  foreclosable.  I  want  to 
say  that  it  is  possible  a  better  scheme  might  have  been  devised, 
but  the  author  of  this  bill  followed  in  the  particular  language  which 
I  have  read  literally  and  absolutely  the  provisions  of  the  Philippine 
bill,  thinking  that  that  had  once  commended  itself  to  Congress,  and 
that  it  would  do  so  again. 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  I  want  to  say  one  word  about  the  bill  myself.  Al- 
though it  bears  my  name,  I  have  no  particular  pride  of  authorship 
in  it,  and  any  bill  that  the  committee  may  choose  to  draw  (ana 
name  it  whatever  they  please)  will  suit  me  just  as  well.  I  only  hope 
the  committee  will  not  be  diverted  from  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  which 
is  to  give  general  aid  to  such  roads  as  are  specified  here,  such  classes 
of  roads  as  are  specified  here,  as  they  can.  I  can  conceive  of  twenty 
schemes  coming  in  here,  one  after  the  other,  asking  for  some  sort  of 
aid,  or  asking  that  this  bill  may  not  prejudice  them,  or  something  or 
other,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  one  bill  goes  directly  to  the  point 
of  giving  aid  to  Alaska  railroads  that  can  not  be  sidetracked  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HiGoiNS.  Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  j^ou  a  question? 

Mr.  rj0\T:RiNG.  No,  sir;  I  will  answer  anything  I  can. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  WTiat  would  you  say  to  extending  the  general  law 
that  now  controls  in  Alaska  with  reference  to  the  location  of  a  rail- 
road right  of  way,  so  that  a  railroad  company  might  also  acquire 
coal  lands  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  operation  of  their  road? 

Mr.  I/)VERiNG.  I  have  not  studied  that  question  at  all.  At  the 
same  time  I  could  see  no  objection  to  it,  and  if  the  committee  chose  to 
make  such  a  provision  I  should  gladly  accept  it. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  We  have  a  bill  before  us  now  which  grants  that 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  I  know  you  have.  This  bill  has  just  one  purpose 
and  one  object,  and  it  has  not  covered  the  ground  that  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  My  thought  was  that  perhaps  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. 
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Mr.  Lo\^ERiNG.  Perhaps  it  should  be,  sir. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  In  this  connection,  in  any  general  legislation,  I  mean. 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  It  might  be  well  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Kyan.  There  is  a  bill  projected,  I  might  say,  for  increasing 
the  ability  of  a  person  to  acquire  coal  lands,  from  160  acres 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  But  that  is  not  in  connection  with  any  railroad  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Eyan.  No,  sir;  that  is  for  individuals. 

STATEMENT    OF   ME.  CADMUS   Z.  GOEDON,  OF  BEOOKVILItE,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  State  with  what  enterprise  you  are  associated. 

Mr.  Gordon.  The  Alaska-Pacific  Railw^ay  and  Terminal  Com- 
pany. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  is  it  incorporated  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  In  the  State  of  Wa&liington. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Mr.  Gordon.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1905. 

Mr.  Powers.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Two  million  dollars  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Powers.  How  much  money  has  oeen  paid  in? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Some  money  has  been  paid  in,  but  I  do  not  remember 
exactly  the  amount.  During  the  last  four  years  certain  Pennsyl- 
vania capitalists  associated  with  Doctor  Bruner  and  others  have 
been  engaged  in  exploring  the  regions  about  the  Copper  River  Val- 
ley and  have  ascertained  the  existence  there  of  a  very  large  quantity 
of  coal  which  is  equal  in  quality,  as  has  been  shown  by  analysis,  to 
any  in  the  Pocahontas  region,  and  also  extensive  deposits  of  copper 
ore;  and  thev  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  railroad  com- 
munication from  Controller  Bay  up  the  Copper  River  into  these  coal 
and  copper  fields,  with  the  view  of  extending  to  a  point  on  the 
Yukon,  practically  to  Eagle  City.  They  found  the  route  was  per- 
fectly practicable  and  that  the  road  coul^  be  constructed  without  un- 
due expense,  and  that  the  coal  and  copper  would  undoubtedly  furnish 
sufficient  tonnage  to  make  the  enterprise  a  profitable  one.  They 
have,  as  I  have  said,  spent  a  great  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  pre- 
liminary explorations. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  About  $40,000  is  the  amount  expended  in  preliminary 
surveys  and  exploration. 

The  Chairman.  WTiere  are  those  preliminary  surveys? 

Mr.  Gordon.  From  Martins  Island  in  Controller '  Bay,  Gulf  of 
Alaska,  up  the  Copper  River,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles,  thence 
crossing  Copper  River  from  east  to  west,  and  explorations  have  ter- 
minated at  a  point  about  10  miles  north  of  an  Indian  village  called 
Taral. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  I  believe. 

They  have  made  preliminary  surveys  and  adopted  preliminary  lo- 
cations. They  have  thereby  acquired,^  as  we  understand  it,  under  the 
general  law,  certain  vested  rights.  We  are  not  here  now,  gentlemen, 
to  object  to  any  other  enterprise  or  to  any  bill  which  may  have  been 
introduced  before  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  a  preliminary  survey  what  do  you  do  ? 
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Mr.  Gordon.  Now,  I  am  not  suflBicient  of  a  railroad  man,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  inform  you  on  that  definitely ;  but  my  friend,  Doctor  Bruner, 
is  able  to  give  you  any  such  information.  They  go  over  the  ground 
with  a  transit,  set  their  stakes,  and  ascertain  what  is  probably  the 
best  route  for  the  railroad,  mark  their  lines  definitely,  and  then  fol- 
low that  up  as  rapidly  as  they  can  with  their  definite  or  final  location. 

The  Chairman.  A  preliminary  survey  does  not  define  the  right  of 
way? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Yes,  sir;  it  does,  in  a  general  way.  We  would  not 
vary  from  this  preliminary  survey  probably  100  feet  in  either  direc- 
tion; it  is  not  likely.     It  has  been  made  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Did  you  say  you  went  up  the  east  side  of  the  Copper 
River? 

Mr.  Bruner.  We  crossed  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  and  then 
went  up  the  west  bank. 

Mr.  ferORDON.  The  only  difficulty  we  anticipate  is  not  a  legal  one, 
but  may  be  a  moral  one,  and  probably  will  be,  unless  it  is  removed, 
in  our  enterprise,  and  that  is  in  this  House  bill  4471.  We  have  no 
objections  to  this  bill,  but  we  do  not  understand  why  it  is  necessary 
for  the  gentlemen  named  therein  to  ask  for  a  Government  charter. 
All  the  other  railroads  in  Alaska  are  operating  under  State  charters 
taken  in  connection  with  the  general  railroad  Taw  of  1898,  as  we  are 
doing,  but  we  find  here,  of  course,  that  the  right  of  way  is  granted 
through  the  public  land  "  by  the  most  eligible  route  "  to  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Company,  to  be  incorporated  by  this  bill,  from  Cordova  up 
to  the  other  terminus,  at  or  near  Eagle,  and  we  understand  that  the 
gentlemen  contemplate  building  their  road  up  the  Copper  River  Val- 
ley. We  feel  satisfied  that  we  being  the  first  upon  the  ground  have 
adopted  the  most  eligible  location,  and  the  gentlemen  interested  in 
our  company  have  expressed  the  fear  that  the  rights  granted  in 
House  bill  4471  may  authorize  the  encroachment  on  our  right  of  way 
by  the  Alaska  Railroad  Company.  From  a  legal  standpoint,  pos- 
sibly, probably,  indeed 

The  Chairman.  Would  a  charter  granted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment give  that  company  any  right  to  encroach  upon  the  right  of  way 
which  you  had  located  under  a  charter  granted  by  a  State? 

Mr.  GrORDON.  I  think  from  a  legal  standpoint  probablv  not. 

The  Chairman.  All  your  rights  would  be  protectedf,  would  they 
not? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Probably  the  courts  would  so  hold ;  but  you  will  ob- 
serve this,  that  we  will  probably  have  litigation  if  House  bill  4471 
E asses  with  the  principle  that  it  matters  very  little  whether  you 
ill  a  man  with  a  club  or  frighten  him  to  death  with  a  ghost.  Our 
people  are  afraid  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Powers.  Your  people  knew  that  there  was  a  similar  bill  here 
before  the  last  Congress  before  they  made  this  survey,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Powers.  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  everywhere 
that  there  was  a  similar  bill  here  at  the  last  Congress  before  you 
stepped  in  and  made  your  survey? 

Mr.  Gordon.  We  were  not  aware  of  that.  We  have  been  examin- 
ing that  territory  and  spending  money  on  it  long  before  any  bill 
was  introduced  here.     However,  all  we  ask  is  to  prevent  the  over- 
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throw  of  our  enterprise,  because  of  the  fear  of  the  capitalists  who 
are  concerned  in  it. 

Mr.  Powers.  Who  are  back  of  your  enterprise? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  T.  N.  Barnsdale,  of  Pittsburg;  Mr.  A.  W.  Cook, 
of  Brookville,  and  a  number  of  other  wealthy  gentlemen  who  are 
associated  with  them.  You  can  very  readily  ascertain,  if  you  desire, 
the  financial  standing  of  the  two  gentlemen  in  particular  whom  I 
have  named. 

The  only  thing  we  ask  here  is  that  this  proviso  be  inserted  at  the 
end  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  bill  and  also  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  paragraph  of  House  bill  4471 : 

Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorize  the  encroachment  by 
the  Alaska  Railroad  Company  upon  preliminary  or  definite  locations  already 
made  by  any  other  railroad  company  duly  organized  under  existing  laws. 

That  certainly  will  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Have  you  or  your  friends  presented  any  bills? 

Mr.  Gordon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Klepper.  What  particular  bill  do  you  favor  regarding  rail- 
road legislation? 

Mr.  Gordon.  We  favor  no  bill. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Do  you  favor  the  Jjovering  bill  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  We  have  not  asked  for  any  aid  at  all  or  anv  assist- 
ance. We  believe  that  a  railroad  projected  into  the  coal  fields,  as 
we  found  them,  would  prove  a  paying  investment,  and  probably  a 
railroad  continued  into  the  copper  fields  would  prove  a  paying 
investment. 

Mr.  Klepper,  All  you  are  asking  is  this  amendment  to  4471? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  are  concerned  for  this 
bill  No.  4471,  are  you? 

Mr.  Gordon.  No.  sir.  As  it  is  phrased  now  our  people  are  fright- 
ened lest  it  may  be  held  to  authorize  the  encroachment  upon  the  right 
of  way  which  we  have  located. 

Mr."  Powers.  Have  you  presented  your  objections  to  the  Senate 
committee  as  yet? 

Mr.  Gordon.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  We  arrived  yasterday  morn- 
ing; these  fears  were  only  communicated  on  Saturday  evening. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  the  traffic  of  the  country  would 
make  a  safe  entei-prise,  and  you  are  not  asking  for  Government  aid  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  No,  sir;  we  are  simply  asking  to  be  let  alone.  We 
believe  that  the  coal  tonnage  and  the  copper-ore  tonnage  will  make 
the  railroad  a  paying  enterprise. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  you  expect  to  construct  your  railroad 
northward  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Our  ultimate  point  is  Eagle,  on  the  Yukon.  But  at 
present  about  150  miles  up  into  the  copper  region. 

The  Chairman.  You  simply  want  to  open  up  the  coal  and  copper 
region? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Yes,  sir.  We  believe  it  would  be  a  paying  invest- 
ment ;  it  is  only  20  miles  into  the  coal  field. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  what  the  terminal  work 
would  cost  at  Controller  Bay  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  About  $150,000. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  What  does  that  include? 
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Mr.  Gordon.  Doctor  Bruner,  you  will  have  to  explain  that. 
Doctor  Bruner.  Docks  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
vessels  and  connecting  with  the  deep-sea  terminal  of  the  railroad. 

(At  12  o'clock  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess. 

STATEMEirr  OF  C.  Z.  QOBDOK,  ESQ.— Continned. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  inadvertently  made  a  statement 
before  the  adjournment  which  left  the  impression  that  we  appeared 
in  favor  of  House  bill  4471.  I  desire  to  correct  that  impression,  as 
we  are  not  in  favor  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form;  but  we  do  not 
desire  to  be  understood  as  having  any  objection  to  it  if  the  proviso 
which  we  have  already  suggested  be  added  to  the  second  and  fifth 
sections  of  the  bill  as  it  stands. 

Just  why  these  gentlemen  desire  a  special  charter  from  Congress 
we  do  not  know,  but  we  admit  that  that  is  not  our  affair,  but  a  matter 
entirely  for  Congress  and  the  gentlemen  in  interest.  We  do  think, 
however,  that  we  are  not  askmg  anything  unreasonable  when  we 
request  the  addition  of  a  proviso  protecting  what  we  believe  to  be 
our  vested  rights  and  vested  interests. 

We  have  been  proceeding  for  several  years  in  perfectly  good  faith 
to  explore  the  Copper  River  region  and  ascertain  its  resources,  and 
after  discovering  considerable  quantities  of  excellent  coal  and  large 
deposits  of  valuable  copper  ore,  went  on  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility 
of  a  railroad  running  from  Controller  Bay  into  the  coal  and  copper 
fields;  and  having  learned  that  a  railroad  can  be  constructed  without 
undue  ejcpense  we  proceeded  to  obtain  our  charter  under  the  laws  of 
Washington  and  then  proceeded  under  the  general  railroad  law  re- 
lating to  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  passed  in  1898,  to  make  our  pre- 
liminary surveys  and  locations,  adopt  the  same,  and  file  our  papers 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to  we  believe  we  have  for 
the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  these  papers  the 
prior  right  of  way  upon  the  location  which  we  have  surveyed,  and  this 
bill,  while  there  may  be  no  sinister  design  in  it — I  refer  to  House  bill 
4471 — will  have  the  effect  of  frightening  intended  investors  in  ojir 
enterprise,  and  we  believe  that  if  the  gentlemen  who  ask  to  be  incor- 
porated by  House  bill  4471  have  no  sinister  designs  upon  our  location 
or  right  of  way  they  wull  have  no  objection  to  the  insertion  of  the  pro- 
visos mentioned.  If  they  have  any  designs  which  are  antagonistic  to 
our  interests  they  probably  will  object,  but  if  they  do  intend  to  try  to 
oust  us  from  the  right  of  way  which  we  have  acquired  under  existing 
laws  they  should  make  known  that  fact  to  the  committee  and  the 
committee  should  act  accordingly,  as  we  are  satisfied  they  will  not  re- 
port favorably  any  bill  which  they  believe  will  in  anv  way  encroach 
upon  or  interfere  with  the  rights  we  have  acquired  under  this  law. 

I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen^  and  we  trust  that  you 
will  recognize  what  we  think  is  a  just  provision  and  insert  the  pro- 
viso in  House  bill  4471.     I  desire  to  say  that  we  have  no  possible  ob- 
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jection  to  any  of  the  bills  which  have  been  introduced  before  the  com- 
mittee grantmg  Government  aid  to  any  other  railroad  enterprise  or  to 
all  roads  which  are  now  in  process  of  construction  or  which  may  here- 
after be  constructed  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  Our  situation  is 
jpeculiar  in  this,  that  the  distance  from  Controller  Bay  to  the  coal 
nelds  is  only  15  miles,  and  of  course  the  exi^enditure  of  a  compara- 
tively small  sum  of  money  will  enable  us  to  reach  the  coal  fields  in  a 
verv  short  time,  and  market  conditions  are  such  on  the  Pacific  coast 
ana  in  the  ocean  trade  as  to  make  us  feel  quite  sure  that  our  tonnage 
would  be  sufficient  to  render  our  railroad  profitable  within  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  What  would  you  say  to  the  proposition  if  the  other 
road  was  recognized  by  the  Government  and  their  bonds  guaranteed 
to  the  extent  of  $30,000?  Would  that  in  any  way  interfei-e  with 
your  plans  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Well,  it  would  give  them  a  considerable  advantage 
over  us,  of  course — considerable  advantage. 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  Are  you  rivals? 

Mr.  Gordon.  No;  I  can  not  say  we  are  rivals  at  all;  our  object  is 
to  get  into  the  coal  and  copper  fields,  and  we  do  not  antagonize 
these  gentlemen  or  ask  you  to  defeat  their  bill. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Your  proposed  road  and  this  other  proposed  road  up 
the  Copper  River  are  parallel  on  the  same  route,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Substantially;  yes,  sir;  that  is,  as  we  understand 
their  intention. 

Mr.  LijOyd.  As  a  business  proposition,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  have 
the  two  roads? 

Mr.  Gordon.  No;  that  is  probably  true. 

The  Chairman.  Your  road  to  the  coal  field,  you  say,  would  be  15 
miles  long? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Yes;  to  the  southern  end  of  the  coal  field.  The  coal 
fields  are  about  25  miles  by  8  miles  in  extent. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  extended  beyond  that  you  would  ex- 
tend on  the  eastern  side  of  Copper  River  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  that  the  so-called  "  Burleigh 
syndicate  "  proposes  to  construct  a  road  on  the  east  side  of  Copper 
River? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Really,  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question.  We 
have  been  informed  that  they  have  not  made  any  preliminarj^  survey 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  no  information  that  they  pro- 
pose to  encroach  upon  any  survey  which  you  have  made? 

Mr.  Gordon.  No;  it  is  merely' general* information  which  we  have 
received  from  sources  which  we  oeem  reliable  that  they  do  intend  to 
construct  their  road  up  the  Copper  River. 

The  Chairman.  Primarily  you  do  not  contemplate  the  extension 
of  your  road  beyond  the  coal* fields? 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  think  to  the  copper  fields,  although  I  am  not  able  to 
speak  definitely  on  that  point,  but  to  the  coal  fields  primarily. 

The  Chairman.  Your  corporation  has  become  interested  in  coal 
fields? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Some  individuals  who  are  interested  in  the  railroad 
have  become  interested  in  the  coal  fields. 
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The  Chaibman.  Then  the  railroad  is  a  project  supplementing  the 
coal  project? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Well,  of  course  it  is  intended  to  go  in  there  to  bring 
out  the  coal  and  the  copper. 

The  Chairman.  And  have,  also,  some  of  the  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration become  interested  in  copper? 

Mr.  Gk)RDON.  As  to  Mr.  Barnsdale  I  can  not  answer.  Mr.  Cook,  I 
think,  has  not.  Possibly  Mr.  Barnsdale  has  become  interested  in 
copper.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  is  interested  in 
quite  a  number  of  business  enterprises,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  has  become  interested  in  copper  lands. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Referring  to  these  two  railroad  propositions — 
yours  and  the  Alaskan  Railroad  Company — ^how  far  do  these  two 
roads  parallel  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  suppose  the  distance  would  be  75  miles. 

A  Bystander.  Yes;  300  miles. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Up  the  Copper  River  it  would  possibly  be  75  miles; 
that  is,  if  they  intend  to  go  up  Copper  River  Valley,  as  we  believe 
they  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  would  parallel  each  other  if  you 
started  from  the  same  southern  terminus  and  ended  at  the  same  north- 
ern terminus  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Yes ;  undoubtedly  we  would  parallel  each  other  or  go 
on  top  of  or  beside  each  other.  'They  start  at  Cordova  Bay,  which  is 
80  miles  from  Controller  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  be  80  miles  apart 

Mr.  Gordon.  At  our  southern  terminus. 

The  Chair^ian.  The  southern  termini  would  be  80  miles  apart  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  suppose  we  would  be  rather  uncom- 
fortably close  neighbors  in  the  Copper  River  Valley. 

The  Chairman.  At  about  what  point  in  the  Copper  River  Valley 
would  you  become  close  neighbors? 

Mr.  "Gordon.  If  you  will  hear  Doctor  Bruner,  he  will  be  able  to 
answer  these  questions  better  than  I  am  able  to  answer  them.  He  has 
spent  a  great  part  of  four  years  in  that  region,  and  will  be  able  to 
ffive  you  definite  information.  I  merely  came  here  to  look  after  the 
legal  proposition  and  to  satisfy  our  stockholders  that  their  rights 
would  not  be  interfered  with  from  a  legal  standpoint.  Doctor  Bru- 
ner here  has  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the 
Copper  River  Valley  and  vicinity,  and  if  the  committee  will  hear  him 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  can  give  full  and  definite  information.  I  can 
not  do  so,  as  I  have  not  been  nearer  this  region  than  Seattle. 

Mr.  HiGoiNs.  Will  vou  tell  us  when  the  company  was  incorporated  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1905. 

Mr.  Hiogins.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  how  much  stock  has  been 
paid  in  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Hiogins.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hiogins.  And  at  that  time  the  company  located  its  right  of 
way? 

Mr.  Gordon.  No,  sir;  it  has  located  its  right  of  way  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Higgins.  When? 

Mr.  Gordon.  We  had  made  a  preliminary  survey  prior  to  the  date 
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of  incorporation,  but  of  course  under  the  law  that  amounted  to 
nothing. 

Mr.  HiOGiNS.  When  did  you  locate  it  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  During  this  last  summer  we  went  over  the  entire  loca- 
tion again  and  made  a  transit  survey  and  made,  not  the  definite  or  the 
final  location,  but  the  preliminary  location,  from  which  the  final  loca- 
tion will  not  vary,  probably,  a  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  HiGGiNs.  You  stated  you  have  been  prospecting  since  in  1898, 
but  that  was  not  in  reference  to  th«  railway,  because  you  were  only 
incorporated  in  1905. 

Mr.  Gordon.  About  four  years  ago  we  began  prospecting  for  tim- 
ber, coal,  and  copper. 

Mr.  HiGGiNB.  But  not  on  a  railroad? 

Mr.  Gordon.  No  ;  about  two  years  ago  on  a  railroad. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Do  you  know  how  extensive  these  holdings  are  that 
these  gentlemen  have  there  in  coal  fields  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  They  did  contemplate  the  purchase  of  10,000  acres  of 
flaims.  I  went  out  there  to  investigate,  and  after  investigation  I  ad- 
\used  them  that  it  was  a  very  dangerous  undertaking  under  the  exist- 
ing laws;  that  they  could  not  acquire  more  than  160  acres,  or  at  the 
most  320  acres,  each,  and  of  course  as  a  railroad  company  they  could 
not  acquire  anything.  They  were  very  desirous  of  acquiring  about 
10.000  acres  of  that  coal  land,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have  proven  a 
very  profitable  investment  indeed,  but  under  the  laws  as  they  exist 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible,  unless  the  claimants  go  in  there  and 
take  up  the  claims  and  become  the  patentees  in  good  faith,  and  then  I 
see  no  reason  why  our  parties  may  not  purchase  from  them  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon;  but  to  either  directly  or  indiri^ctly 
acquire  more  than  the  law  allows  is  something  that  I  have  advised 
them  against. 

BTATBMSVT  OF  DS.  XILTOH  W.  BETJHEE,  OF  KTAK,  ALASKA. 

Mr.  Bruner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
legal  residence  is  Kyak,  Alaska.  I  would  much  rather  you  would 
ask  me  questions  and  for  me  to  undertake  to  explain  to  you.  You 
can  perhaps  get  at  what  you  want  more  quickly  by  asking  me  ques- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  enterprise  do  you  represent? 

Doctor  Bruner.  I  am  the  resident  agent  of  the  Alaska  Pacific 
Railroad  and  Terminal  Company  in  Ala-ska  and  am  a  party  in  inter- 
est in  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  company  Mr.  Gordon  appears 
for? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Gordon  has 
told  us? 

Doctor  Bruner.  You  asked  the  question,  How  much  labor  we  had 
performed  there  or  what  progress  we  had  made  looking  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  railroad?  We  have  surveyed  under  the  usual  in- 
structions about  140  miles,  which  is  practically,  or  will  be,  our  line 
of  definite  location;  there  will  be  very  little  variation  from  it,  and 
there  can  not  be,  owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  grounds.  We 
have  our  plats  perfected,  all  our  papers  perfected  and  on  file,  and 
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all  recorded  in  the  land  office  at  Juneau,  as  required.  Those  papers 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Interior  Department  and  are  now  ready 
for  filing  here.  We  predicated  all  our  work,  however,  by  first  incor- 
porating a  company,  as  the  law  presupposes.  Prior  to  this,  however, 
we  had  expended  a  great  deal  of  time,  labor,  and  money  investigating 
the  enterprise,  determininff  in  advance  the  feasibility  and  advisa- 
bility of  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Chatoman.  How  much  money  have  you  people  put  into  this? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Roughly  estimated,  from  $40,000  to  $50,000. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  You  mean  by  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Actual  cash  credited  to  the  stock.  No  stock  has 
been  issued  as  yet. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  How  much  stock  has  been  subscribed  for? 

Doctor  Bruner.  That  I  do  not  know.  No  stock  has  been  issued  as 
yet,  although  we  exist  as  a  corporation  duly  organized,  having  com- 
plied with  all  the  requirements  of  the  act  under  which  we  exist,  both 
in  the  State  in  which  we  are  incorporated  and  in  the  departments  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Higgins.  Forty  thousand  dollars  paid  in  and  no  stock  issued 
against  it? 

Doctor  Bruner.  There  has  been  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
cash  expended  on  this  railroad. 

Mr.  Higgins.  Paid  into  the  railroad  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Paid  on  account  of  the  railroad  undertaking. 

Mr.  Higgins.  Paid  into  the  railroad  company? 

Doctor  Bruner.  No,  sir;  most  of  it  was  paid  in  before  we  incorpo- 
rated. 

Mr.  Higgins.  In  investigating  mining  propositions? 

Doctor  Bruner.  In  investigating  wim  the  view  to  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Higgins.  With  reference  to  the  location  of  the  coal  and  copper 
mines? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Somewhat  with  the  idea  of  the  location  of  coal 
and  copper  mines;  yes;  but  the  primary  object  was  in  determining 
the  commercial  value  of  building  a  railroad  in  this  vicinity. 

Mr.  McKiNNteY.  Was  not  a  considerable  portion  of  this  $50,000 
used  in  investigating  the  mining  possibilities? 

Doctor  Bruner.  I  think  it  was  all  incident  to  the  railroad  enter- 
prise— was  intended  in  that  way.  We  certainly  would  have  no  inter- 
est or  object  in  anything  else  ofiier  than  with  tne  view  of  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Mr.  Higgins.  Can  not  you  say  whether  or  not  it  was  expended  in 
the  investigation  of  mining  properties? 

Doctor  Bruner.  No  ;  very  little  of  it.  We  have  expended  a  great 
deal  more  money  than  that  in  mining  enterprises.  I  am  trying  to 
confine  myself  to  the  money  paid  out  directly  and  indirectly  in  the 
railroad  undertaking. 

Mr.  Higgins.  What  did  you  spend  your  money  for  in  the  railroad 
undertaking? 

Doctor  Bruner.  In  investigating,  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Hjggins.  What  do  you  mean — surveying? 

Doctor  Bruner.  In  determining  in  advance  of  surveys  the  advisa- 
bility and  feasibility  of  the  undertaking,  and  then  in  surveying  and 
establishing  our  line.  Our  last  work  there,  which  is  one  of  many 
trips 
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Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Have  you  spent  any  money  except  in  surveys  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  How  much,  aside  from  what  you  spent  in  investi- 
gating and  surveying? 

Doctor  Bruner.  \ou  mean  in  the  construction? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  mean  in  connection  with  your  railroad  property^ 
You  have  a  railroad  corporation  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  How  much  has  that  corporation  expended  on  its 
railway,  outside  of  surveying  and  investigation? 

Doctor  Bruner.  I  don  t  believe  that  $40,000  would  any  more  than 
cover  the  railroad  project  to-day. 

Mr.  HiGGiNs.  Exclusive  of  any  investigation  and  surveys,  how 
much  would  it  be? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Exclusive  of  investigation  and  surveys  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes. 

Doctor  Bruner.  Practically  none. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  organized  into  a  corporation  last  May? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes.  We  only  determined  at  that  time  to  go  on 
with  this  enterprise.     After  determining  that,  we  incorporated 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  this  money  was  expended  before  you  or- 
ganized ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Some  of  it — that  which  was  expended  prior  to  the 
incorporation — we  have  charged  up  to  the  corporation  or  enterprise. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  individuals  who  have  been 
making  the  investigations  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  now,  of  course,  you  charge  that  money  which 
has  been  expended  by  the  individuals  to  the  corporate  enterprise  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  made  some  sort  of  a  survey  before  in- 
corporating? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes;  none  that  we  have  not  gone  over  again, 
however. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  then  after  you  became  incorporated  you  made 
another  survey  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes ;  so  as  to  make  it  a  legal  survey. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Have  you  bought  any  coal  lands? 

Doctor  Bruner.  ifo.  We  undertook  to  purchase  12,000  acres  un- 
der the  impression  that  we  could  acquire  title  to  it  under  the  existing 
laws,  after  we  had  spent  about  $14,000,  $6,000  of  which  was  paid  for 
options. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Is  that  $6,000  included  in  the  $40,000  vou  have  spoken 
of? 

Doctor  Bruner.  No. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  begin  to  survey  as  a  corporation, 
and  how  far  up  Copper  Eiver  have  you  surveyed  as  a  corporation  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Our  first  surveys  as  a  corporation  were  made  last 
June.  We  surveyed  from  our  selected  harbor  site  to  and  through  the 
coal  fields,  to  and  across  the  Copper  River — ^this,  now,  is  a  total  dis- 
tance of  about  65  miles  to  the  Copper  River.  We  reached  the  first 
coal  in  14.7  miles.  We  ran  through  the  coal  field  then  for  about  14 
miles — that  is,  with  the  main  line.  We  continued  on  to  the  Copper 
River.     At  the  point  where  we  first  reach  the  Copper  River,  which  is 
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above  the  Childs  glacier  and  below  the  Miles  glacier,  we  cross  the 
Copper  River. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  right  of  way  through  the  coal 
lands? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Subje<?t,  of  course,  to  the  coal  interests  that  may 
hold  there  only;  yes.  After  we  have  crossed  the  Copper  River  we 
have  surveyed  up  the  Copper  River  to  a  point  about  10  miles  above 
the  Indian  village  of  Taral,  which  is  30  miles  this  side  of  Copper 
Center.  Our  line  is  now  surveyed  to  a  point  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  copper  mines,  our  nearest  point  to  a  mine  at  this  time  is  about  4 
miles. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  stated  what  area  of  coal  lands  the  in- 
corporators own  individually  or  as  a  corporation  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  If  they  own  any,  it  is  more  than  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  the  impression  that  the  railroad  might  be 
regarded  as  somewhat  supplemental,  as  an  industrial  enterprise  asso- 
ciated with  the  mining  development. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Did  you  not  buy  options  of  some  individuals? 

Doctor  Bruner.  We  undertook  to  do  so,  and  lost  $14,000  before 
we  discovered  we  could  not  acquire  title  to  the  land  under  the  existing 
act. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  How  did  it  happen  you  bought  options?  Did  not  indi- 
viduals already  have  titles? 

Doctor  Bruner.  The  option  money  was  paid  to  the  original 
locators,  but  on  investigation  we  found  the  coal-land  act  of  Alaska 
to  be  very  complicated,  and  no  two  attorneys  agree,  hardly,  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  laws  in  reference  to  the  coal  lands;  but  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  we  could  not  acquire  title. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  You  mean  the  railroad  company  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  No;  we  as  individuals  could  not  acquire  title  to 
at  least  sufficient  of  that  land  to  warrant  us  in  taking  it  up ;  and  after 
expending  about  $14,000  in  determining  we  could  not  acquire  title 
we  simply  lost  our  money  and  quit. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  title  acquired? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Primarily  by  individual  entry,  claiming  160  acres 
as  an  individual  or  as  an  American  citizen  of  legal  age. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  are  the  fees  on  that  and  what  do  they  have 
to  do  to  hold  the  160  acres  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  They  define  their  lines  by  the  establishing  of 
posts  and  the  posting  of  notices  on  the  claim  aescribing  the  claim — 
its  locality  as  fixed  to  soine  permanent  object  or  monument.  They 
then  record  a  copy  of  this  notice  in  the  commissioner's  office  theiv 
and  later  in  the  land  office  at  Juneau,  record  fees  in  each  case  being 
$3.50,  I  believe.  Of  course  they  are  given  a  certain  limited  time  in 
which  to  do  this  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  supposing  the  people  wanted  to  go  in  theiv 
and  wanted  to  get  a  particular  good  lot  of  coal  land — ^and  I  suppose 
that  has  been  thought  of  probably  by  enterprising  gentlemen 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes;  it  has. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  enterprising  gentlemen  under  those  con- 
ditions obtain  a  liberal  area  of  the  coal  lands? 

Doctor  Bri'ner.  We  have  not  been  able  to  devise  that  means  yet. 
If  you  people  will  show  us  how  to  do  it,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  go 
ahead  and  do  it. 
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Mr.  Gordon.  I  had  it  in  mind  to  suggest  it  would  only  be  by  hard 
swearing  that  you  could  do  it,  which  would  be  dangerous;  and  until 
these  claimants  obtain  their  patents  I  have  advised  our  people  to 
wait. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  a  good  many  citizens  located  up  there? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes ;  there  are  no  fewer  than  probably  something 
like  700  claims  of  record  now.  I  would  say  in  tliis  connection  that 
in  respect  to  coal  mattei^s  in  Alaska  it  is  a  pretty  sick  child,  and  we 
need  a  remedy ;  and  if  you  gentlemen  can  give  us  one  you  will  have 
done  us  a  good  service.     We  are  at  sea  on  this. 

Mr.  Li^YD.  You  have  surveyed  140  miles? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes;  about  140  or  150  miles. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  How  many  surveying  parties  did  you  have? 

Doctor  Bruner.  I  had  a  surveying  party  last  June.  We  came 
back  to  Pittsburg  and  reported  our  progress,  and  then  returned  to 
Alaska  in  August.  We  took  two  engmeering  parties  and  put  one  at 
work  at  the  end  of  our  work  we  had  left  in  June,  surveying  toward  the 
Copper  River,  and  I  took  another  engineering  crew  and  went  up  the 
Copper  River,  leaving  the  other  party  there  at  Catella,  which  is  near 
our  harbor,  on  the  18th  of  September.  I  went  up  to  about  11  miles 
above  Toral  and  began  my  work  there  and  surveyed  down  the  river 
with  the  object  of  meeting  the  other  crew.  I  ran  54  miles  of  rail- 
road line,  besides  taking  up  two  40-acre  tracts  for  junction  purposes 
and  terminals,  which  makes  2  miles  more.  I  reached  a  point  just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Tasnuna  River  on  the  14th  oi  October, 
or  rather  on  the  night  of  the  13th. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  And  you  began  on  the  18th  of  September? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Ves,  sir.  I  surve^yed  down ;  we  worked  down  the 
river,  and  put  in  a  milepost  every  mile,  and  a  United  States  location 
monument  every  10  miles;  so  that  any  engineer  can  go  there  and 
find  those  marks.  On  the  13th  of  October  I  got  to  the  lower  end  of 
my  work.  All  day  the  14th  and  15th  my  engineer  and  the  crew 
worked  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tasnuna  River,  where  we  did  about 
3  miles  of  line  ana  took  up  what  is  known  as  Tasmapina  Junction. 
We  propose  to  run  up  the  Bremner  River,  which  is  known  to  be 
rich  in  copper  ores  and  is  a  river  that  has  been  mined  for  a  great 
many  years  for  placer  gold.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  mining  that 
can  he  done  there  on  account  of  the  enormous  expense  of  getting 
provisions  in,  and  the  little  expense  of  getting  the  gold  dust  out. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  Did  you  meet  these  other  people  on  that  survey  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  There  was  nobody  else  on  that  survey.  There  is 
not  an  ax  mark  on  the  Copper  River  that  we  have  not  made  that 
indicates  that  a  survey  has  ever  been  made  there.  At  least,  I  can 
say  that  there  was  not  iip  to  that  time.  I  did  not  quite  get  through. 
The  14th  and  15th  of  October  we  spent  there  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tasmania  River.  The  night  of  the  15th  a  terrible  blizzard  came  up, 
^Jid  the  river  was  running  full  of  ice.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th 
uie  sand  and  the  snow  were  flying  so  fast  that  we  could  not  see  at  all. 
On  account  of  the  wind  and  the  snow,  we  decided  to  pull  up  and  get 
out  if  we  could.  We  loaded  our  material  into  the  boat  and  started 
down  the  river,  having  a  terrible  time  to  get  out  into  the  river,  and 
then  when  we  got  out  we  could  not  see  any  distance  at  all,  and  we 
soon  ran  into  an  ice  jam — before  we  had  gone  half  a  mile — and  then 
we  had  to  make  shore  and  cached  our  boat,  and  we  then  walked  60 
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miles  to  Valdez,  to  salt  water,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  country. 
That  ended  the  work  of  that  engineering  party. 

The  other  en^neering  party  finished  their  field  work  on  the  2d  of 
November,  I  think.  They  surveyed  60  miles.  We  surveyed  56  miles. 
We  had  previously  surveyed  about  15  miles — that  is,  prior  to  begin- 
ning our  work  in  September. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  You  did  your  surveying  in  about  twenty-five  days? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes*  sir. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Did  you  encounter  any  mountains  or  tunnels,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ?  ' 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes;  we  had  considerable  difficulty  at  one  point 
in  particular,  and  that  was  at  Woods  Canyon.  We  encountered  a 
very  severe  snowstorm  there,  and  it  took  us  two  days  to  make  3  miles, 
but  our  distance  was  chained,  our  course  determined,  as  our  work  will 
show,  and  we  established,  as  I  have  said,  mileposts  regularly  every 
mile.  *     • 

Mr.  Gordon.  You  had  ffone  over  the  route  before? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes ;  I  had  gone  over  it  before.  I  have  made 
three  trips  up  Copper  River  this  last  summer,  and  I  have  averaged 
three  or  four  trips  a  year  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  I  have  l)een  all 
around  Alaska,  from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  nearly  every  navi- 
gable stream  in  it,  and  I  believe  I  am  thoroughly  well  inforiiied  on 
the  topography  and  geology  and  other  conditions  incident  to  Alaska. 

Statements  have  l)een  made  here  by  gentlemen  appearing  before 
the  committee  that  Alaska  is  a  great  agricultural  country.  That  is 
very  true;  the  agricultural  possibilities  there  can  not  be  questioned 
by  anyone  who  has  investigated  it.  By  referring  to  the  Government 
records  you  will  see  that  the  United  States  Government  is  now  main- 
taining several  agricultural  experiment  stations  there  with  very  grati- 
fying results.  Information  can  be  had  by  referring  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  here.  You  can  find  there  some  of  the  finest  grains 
you  will  find  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  physical  and  arable  con- 
ditions, including  the  soil  and  climate,  of  all  of  the  interior  of  Alaska 
are  not  unlike  uie  same  conditions  obtaining  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Red  River  wheat  belt  of  Manitoba  and  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  What  do  you  people  expect  to  do  this  coming  summer? 

Doctor  Bruner.  We  are  financially  prepared  to  let  contracts  for 
150  miles  of  railroad  as  soon  as  definite  locations  are  established,  pro- 
viding we  can  be  relieved  of  the  embarrassment  of  some  pending  leg- 
islation here.  We  do  not  ask  for  help;  we  would  be  ^ad  to  see  a 
general  bill  passed,  however,  for  the  relief  of  Alaskan  railroads. 

Mr.  Li/)YD.  What  do  you  mean  by  pending  legislation  here  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  The  particular  bill  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  How  much  of  a  party  did  you  have? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Six  in  our  gang  and  2  engineers  and  a  party  of 
12  in  the  other  gang;  but  5  or  6  of  the  other  party  were  Indians." 

Mr.  Klepper.  Did  your  work  connect  ?  • 

Doctor  Bruner.  No;  there  was  an  intermission  of  80  miles  in  the 
survey — that  much  has  been  unsurveyed — ^but  that  does  not  inter- 
fere with  our  existing  rights.  That  we  can  leave  alone  or  make  a 
survey  of  it  w^hen  we  get  ready.  That  is  our  loss,  if  we  lose  it  by 
reason  of  not  surveying  it.  "\^e  began  our  surveys  at  the  deep-sea 
end  and  extend  to  the  Copper  River  and  across  it  and  to  a  point 
about  6  miles  above  and  opposite  the  upper  end  of  what  is  known  as 
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"  Abercrombie  Rapids."  The  feature  of  the  crossing  of  Copper  River 
is  peculiar,  and  is  most  commanding,  there  being  only  about  1^600 
feet  of  available  crossing  space  at  that  point,  because  there  is  a 
glacier  immediately  below  the  crossing  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cop- 
per River  (Childs  glacier),  which  juts  out  into  the  river,  and  then 
one  above  that  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  ([Miles  glacier)  empties 
into  a  lake  200  feet  deep,  leaving  only  this  small  space  for  the 
crossing.  And  some  other  features  are  of  interest,  which  I  might 
mention,  among  which  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an  engineering  impossi- 
bility to  build  a  railroad  up  that  river  without  goin^  up  what  is 
known  as  "  west  bank." — ^that  is,  at  least  90  per  cent  of  it.  We  have 
selected  that  and  established  our  right  of  way  by  a  survey,  and  we 
feel  that  we  ought  to  be  protected  in  it. 

Mr.  Klepper.  You  have  an  incorporation  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$2,000,000? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes ;  $2,000,000.  We  will  probably,  from  time  to 
time,  increase  that  capital. 

Mr.  Klepper.  And  $40,000  paid  in? 

Doctor  Bruner.  We  contemplate  the  expenditure  of  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  None  of  it  paia  in  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  There  has  been  no  stock  issued. 

Mr.  LiiOro.  There  has  been  no  stock  issued  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Not  a  share,  except  to  the  incorporators. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  your  money  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  We  have  the  cash  on  hand — all  we  want. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  your  money  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  We  are  presumed  to  have  it  on  hand ;  we  claim  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Do  you  mean  you  have  $2,000,000  ready  to  expend  this 
season  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes ;  as  fast  as  we  can  expend  it  legitimately. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  You  are  in  the  best  shape  of  any  company  that  has 
presented  itself. 

Doctor  Bruner.  I  say  we  would  be  glad  to  see  these  other  gentle- 
men get  any  aid  they  are  asking.  The  bill  pending  will  not  reach 
our  case,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  beneficence. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  You  expect  to  borrow  money  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  We  have  not  contemplated  that. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Wlio  are  the  incorporators  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  The  incorporators  are  residents  of  Seattle.  They 
have  no  property  interest  except  to  legalize  their  interest  as  incor- 
porators. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Wlio  are  they? 

Doctor  Bruner.  They  are  not  among  those  who  are  financing 
the  enterprise. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Are  you  willing  to  state  who  is  financing  the  enter- 
prise ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  I  do  not  believe,  if  the  committee  think  that  is 
the  point 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  I  do  not  want  to  insist  upon  it  if  you  do  not  want 
to  say. 

Doctor  Bruner.  My  people  are  responsible  people,  and  I  am  in- 
structed, of  course,  and  have  been,  to  say  nothing  about  matters  of 
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I  this  kind,  as  a  matter  of  coinmercial  policy.     I  am  not  prepared  to 

dicuss  their  financial  affairs. 
I  Mr.  LiiOYi).  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  the  disposition  of  any  member 

i  of  the  committee  to  ask  you  for  anything  you  do  not  want  to  give, 

I  but  the  other  companies  have  gone  into  details. 

j  Doctor  Bri'ner.  Mr.  Gordon  mentioned  our  two  principals,  and  I 

will  not  go  any  further  than  that.     I  believe  I  would  be  betraying 
!  confidence  that  is  reposed  in  me  if  I  did  so. 

Mr.  KLEPrER.  IIow  extensive  are  the  coal  fields? 

Doctor  Bruner.  The  Government  report  says  25  miles  long  and  8 
miles  wide ;  that  would  make  about  200  square  miles.  Other  reports 
give  a  little  more  than  that.  That  is  the  field  as  already  determined; 
how  much  greater  it  is  in  extent  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Klepper.  How  heavy  is  the  vein  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  The  veins  vary  from  3  or  4  feet  up  to  76  feet. 
There  are  more  than  20  separate  and  distinct  A'eins  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Klepper.  What  depth  would  you  have  to  go  to  reach  it? 

Doctor  Bruner.  There  are  parties  there  in  whom  I  am  interested 
that  have  driven  on  coal  under  ground  a  thousand  feet.  The  coal — 
the  measures  outcrop  and  here  and  there  are  exposed,  but  where  they 
outcrop  they  may  be  covered  by  debris :  usually  are. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Did  you  not  state  when  you  were  incorporated  who 
3'our  incorporatoi's  were?     Is  not  that  a  matter  of  record? 

Doctor  Bruner.  If  they  care  to  go  to  the  record ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  articles  of  association  disclose  that. 

Doctor  Bruner.  The  incorporators  are  James  Buzzard,  J.  C.  Jef- 
frey, and  William  Ray,  our  attorney. 

Sir.  HioGiNs.  But  those  are  not  the  ones  that  are  financing  the 
company  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  No,  sir.  • 

Mr.  HiooiNS.  They  are  not  financially  interested  to  any  extent 
whatever  ? 

Doctor  Bri'ner.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiGcuNS.  In  other  words,  thev  are  dummy  incorporators? 

Doctor  Bruner.  We  incorporated  under  the  laws  or  Washington, 
and  my  people  are  Pennsylvania  people  living  at  Pittsburg  and  other 
points  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Have  you  a  board  of  directors? 

Doctor  Bruner.  The  trustees  are  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  The  incorporators  you  have  just  named? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No  other  directors  as  yet? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Not  as  yet 

Mr.  Higgins.  And  do  they  also  hold  the  offices  in  your  corporation? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes ;  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Jax)yd,  Who  is  the  president? 

Doctor  Bruner.  James  Buzzard. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  And  who  is  your  secretary  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  J.  C.  Jeffrey. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  And  who  is  your  treasurer — J.  C.  Jeffrey  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  J.  C.  Jeffrey.  ^ 

Mr.  Lloyd.  And  what  office  do  you  hold  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.'  None  whatever,  except  that  I  am  the  resident 
agent  of  the  company  in  Ala|Ska.    The  law  compels  us  to  maintain  a 
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resident  agent  there  to  accept  service  in  case  of  action  being  taken 
against  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  town  at  your  southern  terminus? 

Doctor  Bruner.  No  ;  not  of  any  consequence. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  make  a  town  there? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Not  that  I  know  of  at  this  time;  it  is  quite  prob- 
able, however,  that  a  town  will  spring  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  do  you  get  under  the  laws  where 
you  incorporate,  under  the  laws  of  Alaska,  for  a  terminal? 

Doctor  Bruner.  We  have  taken  60  acres  or  a  fraction  less  for  ter- 
minal purposes.    The  law  gives  us  60  acres. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  on  a  good  harbor  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes:  we  are  on  a  good  harbor.  That  is  a  prob- 
lem for  engineers  to  solve,  and  the  opinion  I  might  express  on  that 
subject  might  be  like  an  opinion  a  lawyer  might  express  about  a  sick 
man.  We  have  had  no  fewer  than  six  or  seven  competent  engineers, 
under  heaA^  bonds,  to  examine  and  report  on  that  harbor,  and  I  have 
several  reports  with  me,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
capable  to  judge  as  to  the  presence  of  a  good  harbor  there.  It  suits 
us,  and  we  are  willing  to  put  our  money  into  it.  , 

Mr.  Higgins.  Did  you  bring,  Doctor,  any  plans  or  sketches  that 
would  show  the  location  of  your  road  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes ;  I  have  copies  of  the  whole  thing  here. 

I  have  not  probably  all  of  them  here,  but  I  have  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles,  if  the  committee  would  like  to  see  them  and  have  the  time 
to  look  at  them,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  exhibit  them.  They  may  be 
of  interest  to  show  the  character  of  work  we  have  done  there.  We 
have  tried  to  do  it  as  the  law  requires,  honestly  and  efficiently,  and 
hew  to  the  line  of  the  law  in  every  respect,  and  we  believe  we  have 
done  that. 

Mr.  Cole.  Does  the  law  of  Washington  require  a  certain  per  cent 
of  the  capital  stock  to  be  paid  in? 

Mr.  Gordon.  No  ;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Does  it  require  it  to  ever  be  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Except  in  the  case  of  banks 

Doctor  Bruner.  The  law  requires  a  certain  amount  to  be  subscribed 
for,  I  believe,  before  application  is  made  at  the  land  office  for  a  right 
of  way ;  what  the  amount  is  I  don't  know.  You  will  find  certified 
copies  of  that  in  the  office  of  the  land  commissioner. 

Mr.  Cole.  Your  stock  is  all  subscribed  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  It  will  be. 

Mr.  Cole.  You  are  not  authorized  to  do  business  in  Washington 
under  the  law  until  your  stock  is  subscribed  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  I  do  not  know  what  the  law  is,  but  the  department 
is  in  possession  of  the  necessary  affidavit  stating  w^e  are  a  duly  incor- 
porated body  and  qualified  to  transact  business.  That  is  another  re- 
quirement of  the  land  office. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  incorporation  fee  do  vou  have  to 
pay? 

Doctor  Bruner.  I  really  don't  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  While  we 
have  paid  for  it,  our  attorney  looked  after  it.  I  believe,  however, 
it  is  only  nominal  in  the  State  of  Washington.  I  think  it  is  $10 
license  fee,  and  then  $10  a  year  after  that,  beginning  on  the  1st  of 
June. 
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Mr.  Cole.  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  corporation  can  organize  and  go 
into  business  without  subscribing  or  having  any  part  of  the  stock 
paid  in  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  I  don't  know ;   I  am  not  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Gordon.  The  stock  has  to  be  subscribed  before  we  could  begin 
doing  business  as  a  railroad  corporation.  The  stock  or  a  certain  per- 
centage of  it  would  have  to  be  suoscribed,  but  no  certain  amount  has  to 
be  subscribed  in  order  to  go  ahead  and  obtain  a  right  of  wa^. 

Doctor  Bruner.  I  have  no  doubt  if  that  has  been  required  of  us 
it  has  been  attended  to,  because  we  have  attended  to  every  feature 
that  we  could,  legallv  and  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  to  begin  railroad  construc- 
tion? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Within  thirty  days  we  expect  to  let  contracts, 
first,  for  the  construction  of  docks  to  allow  steamers  to  land  freight 
there,  so  as  to  establish  a  communication  with  the  mainland,  some- 
thing that  has  never  been  had  there  yet. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  those  docks  cost? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Our  engineers  claim  that  $150,000  will  build  all 
the  heces.sary  docks  required  at  this  time.  AVhen  it  comes  to  coal 
bunkers  and  things  like  that,  of  course,  we  will  have  to  put  more 
money  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  construct  these 
docks,  do  you  estimate  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  be  docking  steamers 
there  within  sixty  days  after  we  begin  our  dock  construction.  That 
is  about  the  usual  time  required  for  the  construction  of  a  dock.  That 
will  give  us  the  necessary  facilities  for  primary  work.  We  can  land 
our  railwav  material  anS  supplies  of  all  kinds  then,  and  we  have  to 
do  that  before  we  can  really  begin. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  contemplate  beginning  the  construction 
of  your  railroad  upon  the  completion  of  your  dock  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  any  rough  territory  to  traverse  be- 
fore you  get  into  the  coal  region  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  No,  sir ;  we  have  next  to  no  rockwork  at  all  for  the 
first  85  miles.     It  is  not  an  engineering  feature  to  be  considered. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  to  travel  only  about  15  miles  to  get 
into  coal  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  Yes;  that  is,  the  first  coal.  We  will  reach  the 
whole  coal  field  with  an  average  of  25  miles  of  line,  say;  but  we 
reach  the  first  coal  a  little  less  than  15  miles,  which  is  a  22-foot  seam. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  estimate  that  first  15  miles  will  cost 
you  a  mile  ?      ' 

Doctor  Bruner.  About  the  same  as  it  would  cost  to  build  across  a 
prairie,  with  the  difference  in  price  of  labor  added,  which  would  only 
be  nominal.  Our  estimate  of  the  cost  per  mile  is  a  little  over  $20,000 
a  mile  for  the  entire  line,  so  far  as  we  have  surveyed,  and  our  sur- 
veys now  extend  beyond  any  engineering  difficulties.  This  did  not 
include  the  cost  of  turn-outs  or  stations. 

Mr.  Cole.  What  do  you  mean,  simply  the  road  bed? 

Doctor  Bruner.  The  completed  road,  ready  to  putting  the  rolling 
stock  on  it,  with  the  rails  nailed  to  the  ties. 
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The  Chairman.  You  estimate  it  will  cost  about  a  thousand  dollars 
a  mile,  or  do  you  mean  $15,000  a  mile  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  The  first  15  miles  would  not  cost  us  to  exceed 
$15,000  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  all  told  it  would  cost  $15,000, 1  thought. 

Doctor  Bruner.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  I  believe,  is  our 
estimate  on  the  first  15  miles;  but  the  average  estimate  of  cost  for  the 
entire  line  is  increased  somewhat  by  the  remoteness  of  the  other  end, 
the  Yukon  end. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  something  like  300  miles  distant? 

Doctor  Bruner.  And  we  contemplate  the  construction  of  something 
like  700  miles  ultimately. 

The  Chair3ian.  It  is  more  than  400  miles  to  Eagle,  is  it  not  ? 

Doctor  Bruner.  No  ;  I  think  it  is  hardly  that. 

A  Bystander.  (It  is  more  than  that.)  They  are  claiming  the  dis- 
tance across  as  being  less  than  350  miles;  I  would  say  liberally  400 
from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  Eagle  City  by  taking  the  Copper  River 
route. 

Doctor  Bruner.  I  could  inform  mvself  on  the  subject  if  you  desire 
it. 

Mr.  LiX)YD.  I  do  not  think  we  are  concerned  about  that. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  What  you  are  asking  this  committee  for  is  no 
special  legislation? 

Doctor  Bruner.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  McKinney.  But  you  are  asking  that  in  case  House  bill  4471 
is  recommended  by  this  committee  that  it  have  certain  amendments 
attached? 

Doctor  Bruner.  That  is  all  we  want.  That  would  protect  our  case 
fully.  If  it  does  not  we  will  be  willing  to  take  our  cnances  with  the 
field. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ?  If  not,  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  Senator  Turner. 


Committee  ox  the  Territories, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thumday.  March  7,  1900. 
The  Committee  on  the  Territories  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Edward 
L.  Hamilton  in  the  chair. 

STATEMEirr  OF  HOIT.  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT,  SECEETARY  OF  WAE. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  day  was  set 
aside  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Alaskan  railroads,  and 
we  have  with  us  Secretary  Taft,  who  will  now  address  the  committee. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  received  notification  to  appear  here,  but  I  feel 
that  my  information  on  the  subject  under  consideration  is  at  second 
hand,  and  that  I  can  hardly  aid  the  committee  with  any  evidence  of 
particular  value.  I  presume  that  my  attention  was  enlisted  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  the  law  has  imposed  upon  the  War  Depart- 
ment the  duty  of  looking  after  the  roads  and  trails  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns  in  Alaska,  and  second,  because  we  have  had  a.  board 
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consisting  of  three  army  officers,  with  Major  Richardson  as  its  chair- 
man, engaged  in  spending  what  little  money  there  was  in  an  attempt 
to  give  a  little  intercommunication  between  the  settlements  there  by 
the  construction  of  roads  and  trails.  I  want  to  say,  generally,  that 
that  Board  consists  of  very  able  officers,  and  they  are  capable  of 
expending  several  millions  of  dollars  instead  of  what  has  thus  far 
been  intrusted  to  them — $28,000.  I  should  have  reconmiended  the 
expenditure  of  a  million  dollars  there  under  the  direction  of  that 
Board,  but  it  seemed  unlikely  that  such  a  sum  would  be  voted. 

The  law  having  placed  in  the  War  Department  so  much  of  the 
question  of  intercommunication  in  Alaska,  I  presume  I  can  not  es- 
cape responsibility  by  saying  that  the  territory  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department.  With  respect  to  the  question 
of  railroads  and  Government  aid,  I  have  very  little  knowledge  ex- 
cept that  gained  from  examining  reports  and  talking  with  Major 
Richardson.  But  I  do  know  something  about  the  effect  of  aiding 
railroads  by  guaranteeing  the  interest  on  their  bonds  from  my  expe- 
rience in  the  government  of  the  Philippines,  and  I  am  here  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  the  committee  may  wish  to  put,  with  the  res- 
ervation that  my  knowledge  is  gained  from  the  same  source  that  the 
committee  itself  has  doubteless  consulted. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  gentleman  of  the  committee  desires  to  sub- 
mit any  question  he  may  do  so. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  should  like  to  put  in  one  word  for  the  appro- 

Sriation  of  $150,000  which  I  have  recommended  on  the  suggestion  of 
lajor  Richardson  for  the  improvement  of  the  trails,  for  I  am  sure 
that  money  could  be  most  profitably  expended.  The  law  as  it  exists 
to-day  gives  certain  receipts  of  an  internal-revenue  character  for  the 
expenditure  of  that  board.  I  believe  that  the  source  of  the  receipts 
is  chiefly  the  licenses  paid  by  the  canning  industries,  outside  of  the 
incorporated  towns,  or  which  there  are,  I  believe,  six.  The  amount 
which  will  probably  be  realized  from  the  full  receipts  of  last  year 
will  be  $88,000.  If  that  be  supplemented  by  $160,000  I  think  some- 
thing substantial  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  making  trails 
of  importance,  both  strategically — that  is,  in  the  movement  of 
troops — and,  secondly,  and  ciiiefly,  in  assistance  to  intercommunica- 
tion in  the  territor\'. 

The  Chairman.  Major  Richardson  spoke  particularly,  as  I  recall, 
in  relation  to  a  trail  westward  from  Rampart  into  the  Seward  Penin- 
sula.    Is  this  a  trail  or  a  railroad  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  A  trail  at  first.  Do  I  state  it  correctly,  Major 
Richardson  ? 

Major  Richardson.  In  making  a  reconnoissance  for  use  in  layi 
the  trail,  and  also  for  a  railroad  in  case  one  should  ever  be  decid 
upouv 

Secretary  Taft.  I  have  talked  to  Major  Richardson  about  that, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Executive  is  so  empowered  he  ought 
certainly  to  have  the  $25,000,  or  perhaps  a  larger  sum,  to  make  the 
reconnoissance  survey  on  which  could  be  based  a  survey  for  a  trail, 
but  chiefly  for  a  railway.  I  understand  that  the  general  character 
of  the  territory  through  which  the  proposed  railroad  would  have  to 
run  is  fairly  well  known,  but  no  survey  has  been  made,  and  until  one 
is  made  a  definite  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  the  railway,  or  as  to  its  feasi- 
bility, can  hardly  be  formed. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  most  important  project,  the  Chair  un- 
derstands, before  this  board  of  which  Major  Richardson  is  chairman, 
at  this  time.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important,  perhaps,  inasmuch  as 
this  survey  might  lead  to  the  extension  of  a  trunk  line  from  Rampart 
westward. 

Secretary  Tatt.  Yes,  sir.  Major  Richardson's  idea,  as  I  gather  it, 
is  that  there  ought  to  be  a  railway  line  from  what  is  open  water  all 
the  year  round,  either  from  Valdez  or  from  Resurrection  Bay,  to 
the  Tanana  River,  which  has  become  an  important  mining  center, 
and  that  then  a  road  should  be  constructed  from  the  Tanana  mining 
district  over  to  Rampart,  which  would  cross  the  Yukon  River  near 
there,  and  which  is  the  only  practicable  place  for  constructing  a 
bridge  across  the  Yukon  (as  Major  Richardson  states  it)  wiuiin 
1,500  miles,  and  that  then  from  Rampart,  running  inmiediately  west, 
it  shall  form  a  route  clear  out  to  the  west  coast  of  the  Seward  Penin- 
sula, to  Nome. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  of  railroads  in 
Alaska  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  government  aid  in  the 
construction  of  railroads,  the  Philippine  government-aid  proposition 
has  been  frequently  referred  to.  Will  you  kindly  discuss  that  subject? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  Congress  at  its  last  session  authorized 
the  Philifjpine  government  to  invite  the  construction  of  railroads  by 
guaranteeing  the  interest  on  bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  railroads,  this 
guaranty  to  cover  thirty  vears  for  the  payment  of  interest,  and  pro- 
viding that  at  the  end  oi  thirty  years  deficits  in  interest  which  the 
government  under  its  giiaranty  would  be  obliged  to  take  up  should 
become  liens  from  the  time  they  were  paid,  bat  that  they  should  be 
foreclosable  as  under  a  mortgage,  subject  only  to  a  mortgage  to  secure 
the  principal  of  the  bonds,  and  that  then  the  government  might  col- 
lect the  deficits  due.  The  advantage  to  the  persons  who  were  to  con- 
struct the  railroads  was  not  in  a  gratuitous  contribution  of  money, 
but  it  was  in  assuring  to  those  who  might  buy  the  bonds  the  certainty 
of  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  them  for  thirty  years.  Those  who 
took  the  bonds  were  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  railroad  itself,  and 
they  were  secured  of  necessity  for  thirty  years  by  the  guaranty  of 
the  government.  Of  course,  the  interest' being  paid,  the  government 
was  then  secured  by  this  mortgage,  subject  only  to  the  principal  of 
the  bonds  which  might  then  be  due. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  In  this  connection  may  I  interrupt  you  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion ?  Do  you  understand  that  to  be  the  guaranty  of  the  Philippine 
government  alone  or  a  guarantv  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
well? 

Secretary  Taft.  There  is  no  guaranty  by  the  United  States  at  all. 
The  United  States  has  never  guaranteed  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  Phil- 
ippine government.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  men  who  ac- 
cept such  a  guaranty  and  the  men  who  take  such  bonds  or  other  bonds 
issued  by  the  Philippine  government  itself  are,  of  course,  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  while  those  bonds  were  not  issued  by  the  United 
States,  their  issue  was  authorized  by  Congre.ss,  and  they  rely  on  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  Government  to  see  to  it  that  the  bonds 
issued  under  its  authority  by  an  agency  like  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment should  never  go  to  protest. 

Mr.  Capron.  Has  the  plan  been  as  successful  in  inducing  capital 
to  the  extent  it  was  supposed  it  would  be? 
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Secretary  Taft.  Not  as  fully  as  we  hoped  it  might.  I  have  talked 
with  bidders.  One  intending  bidder  who  was  giving  to  the  public 
the  benefit  of  his  views,  but  who  did  not  in  fact  bid,  protested  against 
our  acceptance  of  other  bids  on  the  ground  that  we  had  set  out  too 
distinctly  in  our  invitation  for  bids  that  these  bonds  were  not  gov- 
ernment bonds,  but  were  bonds  of  the  railway  company,  and  that  the 
obligation  of  the  Philippine  government  was  limited  to  a  guaranty, 
and  that  they  were  not  l)onds  which  were  exempt  from  taxation  or 
which  by  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  be  re- 
ceived for  deposits  to  secure  circulation.  He  protested  against  the 
awarding  of  the  bids  under  those  circumstances,  because  we  had  set 
out  those  facts  which  he  said  interfered  altogether  with  the  floating 
of  those  bonds.  Apparently  he  objected  to  our  preventing  him  frtmi 
taking  advantage  of  intending  bu^-ers  of  the  bonds  by  giving  the 
general  impression  that  they  were  government  bonds,  instead  of 
railroad  bonds — an  objection  that  did  not  appeal  to  those  of  us  who 
were  responsible  for  their  issue.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said  with 
respect  to  them :  I  have  been  informed  unofficially  that  those  who  took 
advantage  of  the  guaranty  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  the  bonds  at 
from  90  to  95  per.  cent — perhaps  as  high  as  95  per  cent — on  account 
of  the  guaranty.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  price  which  such  bonds 
without  a  guaranty  ordinarily  sell  for  in  the  market,  but  I  fancy  that 
that  was  a  good  sale,  and  that  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
price  by  reason  of  the  government  guaranty. 

The  Chairman.  The  bids  have  been  awarded,  have  they? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  Bids  have  been  awarded  on  three  lines — 
one  in  the  island  of  Panay,  100  miles;  one  in  the  island  of  Cebu,  100 
miles,  and  one  in  the  island  of  Negros.  100  miles.  Indeed,  it  is  possi- 
ble ihtit  these  lines  may  run  up  to  125  miles  each.  The  guaranty  cov- 
ers the  main  stems  of  the  lines.  They  are  permitted  to  build  branches 
to  reasonable  distances  for  the  purpose  of  getting  business,  but  those 
branches  do  not  come  within  the  guaranty  and  are  not  to  l>e  paid  for 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds.  In  Luzon,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant railroad  center,  we  have  a  bid  without  a  guaranty.  There 
IS  a  line  of  railroad  now,  120  miles  long,  running  from  Manila  to 
Dagupan,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  main  plain  north  of  Manila,  and 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  that  road  (English  and  American 
stockholders),  instead  of  undertaking  to  build  by  a  guaranty,  have 
made  a  proposition  to  build  without  one,  and  that  was  under  invited 
bids  as  well.  But  we  have  not  clos(»d  with  them,  for  the  reason  that 
there  are  some  pans  of  their  proposition  that  seem  to  us  objectionable, 
and  we  have  carried  on  negotiations,  but  1  am  not  sure  whether  we 
will  be  able  to  reach  a  result  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  proposed  to  build  a  railroad  westward  in  the 
province  of  Benguet  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  No:  they  propose  to  carry  a  railroad  to  a  station 
very  near  on  tlie  Benguet  road,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  so  to 
speak.  It  is  proposed  beyond  that,  on  the  goverimient  road,  which 
has  been  constructed  at  groat  expense,  to  invite  somebody,  if  possible, 
to  build  an  electric  roaclrunning  up  the  incline  about  5,500  reet,  but 
this  company  proposes  to  build  only  on  the  level  up  to  the  foot  of  that 
road.     It  is  station  No.  1. 

The  CiiAiRiMAN.  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  Philippine  aid 
bill.     Does  it  limit  the  mileage  of  the  railroads? 
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Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir;  it  limits  the  contingent  liability  under 
the  guaranty  to  $1,200,000  a  year.  This  would  be  4  per  cent  on 
$30,000,000. 

Mr.  Caprox.  You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  scheme  proposed 
for  the  indorsement  of  bonds  of  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad,  are  you 
not? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Lovering  who  came  to  me,  and 
also  some  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  Alaska — perhaps  I  ought 
to  go  back  and  say  that  last  year  I  was  visited  by  some  gentlemen 
from  Alaska,  probably  because  Major  Richardson  is  regarded  as  the 
"  father  "  or  "  uncle  "  of  the  Territory  and  because  we  were  success- 
ful in  getting  through  the  Philippine  bill  on  railroads.  '  These  gen- 
tlemen talked  to  me  about  the  government  of  Alaska.  They  rather 
objected  to  bringing  it  under  the  Insular  Bureau,  because  they 
thought  it  reflected  6n  the  color  of  their  skins.  They  thought  the 
Insular  Bureau  was  adapted  only  to  brown  skins,  ana  they  did  not 
care  to  have  that  reflection  cast  on  the  people  of  Alaska.  "  But  this 
year  they  have  returned  again  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  War  De- 
partment limited  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  railroads.  Of  course,  in 
the  War  Department  we  are  willing  to  accept  any  burden  that  Con- 

fress  sees  fit  to  put  upon  us,  but  we  are  not  hunting  any  additional 
urdens,  and  my  only  idea  in  coming  here  is  to  assist  the  committee, 
and  not  to  place  any  more  irons  in  the  fire  or  to  get  any  more  investi- 
gations than  the  War  Department  now  has  on  hand. 

The  plan,  as  I  understand  it  from  Major  Richardson,  is  to  con- 
struct a  trunk  line  which  shall  go  from  the  open  water  of  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  up  into  the  mining  regions  and  around  to  the  Nome  Penin- 
sula. There  are  two  private  interests — one  which  is  constructing  a 
railroad  from  Valdez  to  the  copper  mines,  and  another  which  is  con- 
structing a  railroad  from  Resurrection  Bay  up  to  the  Tanana  mining 
district.  Tbe^e  two  lines  in  a  general  way  would  be  parallel,  but  at 
such  a  distance  from  each  other  that  I  should  not  think  they  could  be 
called  parallel.  They  would  ultimately  roach  Fairbanks  by  different 
routes,  and  then  the  route  is  to  continue  down  the  Tanana  Valley  to 
Rampart,  and  then  from  Rampart  over  to  Nome.  "Wliether  those 
two  lines — the  Alaska  Central  and  the  Copper  River  line.s — will  be 
constructed  by  private  ca})ital  or  not  is,  of  course,  a  question  for  the 
committee  to  decide.  If  they  can  be  constructed  by  private  capital, 
of  course  it  is  l)etter  that  they  should  be.  From  what  Major  Rich- 
ardson tells  me,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  the  lino  from 
Rampart  over  to  Nome  would  be  through  a  country  sufficient!}'  en- 
couraging to  lead  to  an  investment  by  private  capital;  and  if  it  is 
to  be  built  it  will  have  to  be  built  by  Government  aid.  As  to  the 
question  whether  the  two  lines  into  the  Tanana  Valley  and  the 
Tanana  mining  district  would  be  built  by  private  capital,  of  course 
the  committee  is  better  able  to  judi^e  than  1  am.  I  understand  that 
the  Alaska  Central  road  has  built  about  40  to  50  miles,  and  that  now, 
to  use  a  common  expression,  they  are  "'  up  against  it " — they  have 
not  the  money  to  go  on  with  it.  Whether  other  private  interests 
could  construct  a  line  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  hear  conflicting  evi- 
dence, and  the  committee  doubtless  has  better  means  of  finding  out 
than  have  I. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  from  statements  made  to  this  committee 
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that  there  is,  as  you  have  outlined,  a  railroad  project  from  Seward. 
That  is  near  Resurrection  Bay  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Northward,  with  Fairbanks  as  its  possible 
northern  terminus  and  Rampart  perhaps  as  its  ultimate  northern 
terminus,  and  that  road  has,  as  you  have  stated,  been  constructed  to 
mile  45  and  contracts  have  been  let  for  construction  to  mile  105. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  have  been  told  by  representatives  of  the  Alaska 
Central  Railway  that  they  can  not  float  their  bonds  any  further,  and 
that  they  can  not  continue  that  construction  to  mile  105. 

The  Chaikman.  Another  project  which  is  entertained  by  a  syndi- 
cate, representatives  of  whom  have  appeared  before  this  committee, 
is  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Copper  River  northward  to  Eagle,  on  the  Yukon,  a  distance  of  some- 
thing over  500  miles. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  veer  off  to  the 
right  or  to  the  east  away  from  the  Copper  River  line  that  I  have 
described.  The  Copper  lliver  line  to  which  I  have  referred  is  one 
which  would  pursue  its  way  up  to  the  Tanana  River  and  reach  Fair- 
banks.    In  other  words,  there  would  be  a  fork  between  the  two  roads. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  I  wanted  to  inquire  is  whether  you  think, 
if  those  two  roads  should  be  constructed,  say,  one  northward  to  Fair- 
banks and  the  other  northward  to  Eagle,  their  construction  would 
sufficiently  for  the  present  or  for  some  time  to  come  open  up  the 
internal  resources  of  Alaska.  That  would  be  something  like  1,000 
miles  of  railroad.  They  would  be  150  miles  apart  at  their  southern 
termini  and  about  600  miles  apart  at  their  northern  termini. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  of  course,  that  would  be  a  great  advantage, 
and  they  would  develop  that  end  of  Alaska.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  will  have  to  have  Government  aid  if  you  are  going  to  connect  the 
iNome  Peninsula  with  the  other  part  of  Alaska.  Of  course  the  ques- 
tion when  that  shall  be  done  may  be  a  matter  for  discussion.  Pos- 
sibly it  would  be  easier  to  determine  that  after  those  railroads  are 
built  by  private  enterprise,  if  they  are  to  be  so  built. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  me,  personally,  without  attempt- 
ing to  express  the  opinion  of  any  other  member  of  the  committee, 
that  if  these  two  railroads  could  be  constructed  their  construction  and 
the  opening  up  of  the  internal  resources  of  Alaska  along  the  Yukon 
and  the  Tanana  rivers  would  probably  stimulate  the  construction  of 
the  other  lines  westward  into  the  Seward  Peninsula,  of  which  you 
have  spoken. 

Secretary  Taft.  Possibly  so.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said  about  that 
lin^  running  from  Tanana  to  Nome.  There  is  no  business  there  no^^ 
at  all.  In  the  Philippines  we  have  along  every  line  quite  a  large 
population.  The  Philippines  have  a  population  of  between  7,000,000 
and  8,000,000,  and  the  oriental  likes  to  '*  see  the  wheels  go  round  ■' 
and  to  feel  them  go  round,  and  he  travels  with  a  great  deal  of 
assiduity.  He  spends  all  the  money  he  has  in  traveling,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  in  the  oriental  countries  the  ratio  of  receipts  from  pa^s- 
senger  traffic  to  the  receipts  from  freight  traffic  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  what  it  is  in  western  countries — to  wit,  in  western  coimtries 
the  ratio  is  about  G5  per  cent  for  freight  traffic  and  35  per  cent  for 
naasen^ers.  .  That  is  true  on  every  line  in  this  country  except  the 
r^ew  lork  and  New  Haven  Railroad.     A\Tiereas  in  the  Orient  the 
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ratio  is  just  exactly  the  opposite.  It  is  about  65  per  cent  for  pas- 
sengers and  35  per  cent  for  freight.  In  the  Philippines,  therefore, 
with  the  people  there  we  can  count  on  the  passenger  traffic,  which  will 
help  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds.  Here,  from  Tanana  to 
Rampart  and  from  Rampart  to  Nome,  you  have  an  absolutely  de- 
serted country,  through  which,  if  you  are  goin^  to  get  a  line  which 
will  unite  the  two  districts,  it  seems  to  me  you  will  have  to  have  Gov- 
ernment aid,  and  I  should  think  that  that  would  be  the  case  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  to  this  committee  in  reference  to  the 
coal  and  copper  deposits  in  Alaska,  over  in  the  Copper  River  Valley 
and  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  and  to  ask  you  to  speak  about  the  subject 
of  coal  and  the  importance  of  coal  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Secretary  Taft.  It  is  a  very  important  matter,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Pacific  coast  is  in  a  bad  way  as  to  coal.  We  are  hunting  coal  in 
the  Philippines.  We  have  authority  now  to  buy  coal  lands  for 
$50,000  witn  the  hope  of  developing  them.  I  am  told  that  this  coal 
in  Alaska  is  very  nearly  as  good  as  the  Welsh  coal  or  as  the  Poca- 
hontas coal.  If  so,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  Navy  (1 
mean  the  Government  Navy),  as  it  indeed  would  be  to  the  whole 
traffic  of  the  coast. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  we  are  obliged  to  use 
Welsh  coal  in  our  war  ships. 

Secretary  Taft.  AVell,  1  presume  that  on  the  Pacific  Welsh  coal  is 
frequently  bought  for  the  Navy.  It  has  not  any  better  steaming  qual- 
ities than  the  Pocahontas  coal.  Indeed,  I  think  not  so  good.  But 
the  very  facilities  for  getting  the  Welsh  coal  doubtless  placev  it  at 
points  on  the  Pacific  where  tne  Pocahontas  coal  is  not.brouglii,  and 
where  the  Navy  buys  it  because  it  can  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  price  of  Welsh  coal  is 
about  $14  a  ton,  and  that  this  Alaskan  coal  could  be  brought  to  the 
seaboard  and  sold  there  at  $7  a  ton. 

Secretary  Taft.  For  about  $7 ;  yes.  I  should  think  that  was  very 
important  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  The  opening  of  those  coal  fields  and  the  copper 
fields  would  give  considerable  business  to  those  lines  of  railroad? 

Secretary  Taft.  Oh,  yes.  But  I  was  speaking  about  the  line  be- 
yond that  to  the  Nome  Peninsula.  I  do  not  say  that  there  may  not 
be  mineral  resources  along  there.  Capital  does  not  like  to  go  so  far 
away  as  the  Philippines  because  of  the  heat  of  the  tropical  regions; 
here  it  is  because  it  is  supposed  that  everything  is  frozen  up  all  the 
year  round. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  said  that  these  copper  mines  of  Alaska  are  of 
very,  very  great  value — are  very  rich,  indeed.  Have  you  made  any 
investigation  of  these  mines? 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  But 
I  only  know,  to  revert  again  to  the  Tropics,  that  there  is  a  very  valu- 
able field  in  the  Philippines,  but  until  we  get  at  it  it  might  as  well 
be  clay.  But  I  presume  that  these  mines  are  easier  to  be  reached  than 
are  those  in  the  copper  regions  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Have  they  the  facilities  for  mining  copper  in  the 
Philippines  that  they  have  in  Alaska  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Not  in  the  mountains.     It  is  a  very  rich  vein,  I 
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am  told ;  but  it  can  not  be  reached.  It  is  in  a  re^on  where  a  white 
man  can  w^ork.  It  is  up  high  in  a  healthful  portion  of  the  country, 
and  is  as  if  it  were  in  a  part  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  There  are  a 
good  many  miners  there  now  looking  for  gold,  but  not  so  many  for 
copper.  But,  if  we  should  reach  the  vein  in  the  Philippines  by  a 
railroad,  as  I  hope  we  may  some  day,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
any  trouble  about  securing  labor  for  that  particular  field. 

Mr.  Stanley.  In  what,  island  are  these  mines? 

Secretary  Taft.  In  Luzon,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
of  Ben^et,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Lepanto-Bontoc. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  as  to  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  Alaska? 

Secrotarv  Tai-t.  No,  sir.  I  was  told  that  the  Sushitna  Valley  is 
quite  capable  of  raising  the  hardier  cereals  and  is  a  surprise  to  the 
individual  who  expects  to  find  perpetual  snow  there.  That  is  all  I 
know  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  member  of  the  committee  who  desires 
to  submit  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Ijovering.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  any  objections  to  stating  to 
the  committee  what  your  impressions  are  as  to  the  desirability  of 
extending  Government  aid  to  the  railroads,  as  has  been  described, 
for  the  development  of  Alaska  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  should  think  that  if  we  could  get  railroads 
built  without  Government  aid  it  would  be  better  to  do  so;  and  Major 
Richardson  tells  me  that  there  is  some  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to 
whether  the  two  routes  (the  southeastern  routes  that  have  been 
described — the  Copper  River  rout<i  and  the  Alaska  Central  route) 
might  not  be  taken  up  by  private  enterprise;  but  he  thinks  that  will 
be  determined  in  the  course  of  six  months  or  a  year.  In  the  mean- 
time there  should  be  a  survey  of  the  whole  route,  because  if  the  bill 
goes  through  that  is  proposed  the  President  would  certainly  take  a 
year  to  decide  what  route  he  ought  to  authorize  the  guaranty  of 
bonds  on. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  "  whole  route ''  do  you  mean  the  surveyed 
route  northwesterly  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  ? 

Secretary  Taft.'  From  the  Tanana  district.  I  presume  the  route 
from  the  coast  to  the  Tanana  district  is  fairly  well  known  now  from 
reconnoisance  survevs:  but  fi'om  the  Tanana  district  to  Rampart,  and 
from  Rampart  to  tlie  Nome  Peninsula  I  think  certainly  ought  to  be 
investigated  by  comi)etent  army  engineers  l)efore  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  Executive. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  very  important  that  there  should  be 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  make* a  preliminary  survey  from  Ram- 
part ? 

Secretary  Tai-t.  I  do,  sir.  I  think  that  is  very  important,  whether 
you  have  Government  aid  or  not.  I  think  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Government  to  open  up  Alaska  and  to  furnish  certain  knowledge  upon 
which  investments  could  be  invited. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  no  such  bill  has  been  introduced.  At 
least,  no  such  bill  has  been  referred  to  this  committee.  Has  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  knowledge  of  such  a  bill?  Major  Richardson, 
has  any  such  bill  been  introduced  ? 

Major  Richardson.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  It  is  simply  em- 
braced in  that  memorandum  that  the  Secretary  submitted. 
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Secretary  Taft.  With  respect  to  the  advisability  of  Government 
aid,  as  I  say,  I  feel  that  private  investment  ought  to  be  given  an 
opportunity,  if  possible;  but  on  principle  I  am  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  opposed  to  Government  aid  in  this  matter,  because  in  these 
slowly  developing  dependencies  of  the  United  States  I  feel  strongly 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  improvement. 
But  I  have  a  great  hcvsitancy  in  expressing  an  opinion  here,  because  I 
do  not  feel  that  my  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  Alaska  is  sufficiently 
intimate  to  make  any  opinion  that  I  have  valuable  to  the  committee, 
upon  the  principal  issue  as  to  whether  this  aid  should  be  granted  now 
or  delayea  a  year  or  two.     That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  There  are  some  parts  of  Alaska  that  are  more  easily 
managed  than  others,  are  there  not  ?  You  are  aware  that  there  is  in 
the  Nome  Peninsula  a  road  under  construction  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  That  is  about  20  miles  loiig. 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  It  is  about  50  miles  long.  Eventually  it  will  be  150 
miles  long.  The  Nome  Peninsula  produced  last  year  six  and  one-half 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold,  and  there  the  days  are  so  short  that 
is  is  impossible  to  work  in  the  construction  of  that  road  more  than 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year  at  the  outside.  The  people  who  are 
constructing  that  road  have,  as  you  say,  reached  a  point  where  they 
are  "  up  against  it."  They  have  already  expended  over  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  they  want  to  carry  the  road  through.  They  come  through 
thes^  vicissitudes,  asking  that  the  Government  guarantee  th(B  interest 
on  their  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  What  road  is  that,  Mr.  Lovering? 

Mr.  Lo\^RiNG.  That  is  the  road  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Solomon  Eiver  up  that  river  to  Council  City.  They 
have  already  expended  $1,000,000.  That  has  been  represented  to  you 
several  times  here,  and  I  think  the  committee  are  familiar  with  it. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  ought  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  Alaska  Central 
Railroad  and  the  railway  which  Mr.  Lovering  mentions,  that  the 
guaranteeing  of  the  bonds  for  the  further  construction  of  those  roads 
would  present  some  technical  difficulties  with  respect  to  securing 
to  the  Government  a  return  of  the  interest  guaranteed,  because  of 
the  now  underlying  lien  of  bonds  which  have  probably  already  been 
issued  to  pay  for  the  present  construction.  Now,  that  might  be 
avoided  by  having  all  the  bondholders  and  trustees  for  the  bond- 
holders waive  their  liens,  so  as  to  give  the  Government  all  the  bonds 
to  be  issued  under  its  guaranty  an  underlying  lien  and  secure  to  the 
Government  the  lien  which  it  has  under  the  Philippine  Railway  act, 
to  wit,  for  the  repayment  of  the  interest  or  lien  siibsequent  to  those 
of  the  underlying  bonds.  I  have  very  strong  convictions  with  re- 
spect to  offering  to  those  who  are  willing  to  imperil  their  money 
and  make  venturesome  investments  in  dependencies  of  that  sort,  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  good  return  on  their  money.  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Seed,  the  former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, who  said  that  legislation  should  not  be  objected  to  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  because  somebody  might  make  a  dollar  out  of 
it.  I  think  that  legislation  should  not  be  objected  to  because  there 
is  a  prospect  of  profit  to  somebody  who  is  willing  to  invest  his  money 
there.  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  possibility  of  reward.  Of 
course,  when  the  Government  does  guarantee  interest  it  reduces  the 
risk,  and  so  it  ought  to  reduce  the  rates  of  interest.    Therefore,  4  per 
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cent  was  found  to  be  sufficient  in  the  Philippines.  Ordinarily,  such 
railroad  bonds  would  bear  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent  interest,  as  I  am 
told. 

The  Chairman.  Has  American  capital  been  invested  in  these  roads 
in  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes.  In  the  three  lines  which  have  been  awarded 
the  capital  is  all  American.  The  gentleman  chiefly  interested  is,  I 
think,  Mr.  Swift,  of  Detroit.  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Ekleheimer  are  also  interested  in  these 
linCvS.     They  are  all  New  York  firms,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Are  any  of  these  roads  in  operation? 

Secretary  Taft.  Oh,  no.  We  have  just  closed  the  contracts.  That 
is,  the  Philippine  Commission  has  formally  accepted  their  bids,  and 
I  have  just  finished  draftine:  the  concessionary  grant  which  will  be 
sent  out  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commission  for  their  consideration 
and  adoption,  and  the  work  will  then  begin  as  promptly  as  possible 
after  the  location  surveys  have  been  made  and  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernor-general. 

Mr.  Stanley.  WTien  does  the  interest  run  on  these  bonds — from  the 
day  the  work  is  in  operation,  or  from  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the 
bonds? 

Secretary  Taft.  The  bonds  are  issued  on  divisions  of  20  miles  of 
construction,  and  the  interest  runs  on  the  bonds  from  the  time  they 
are  issued.  But  they  count  in  the  cost  of  construction,  the  interest  on 
the  money  involved  in  that  20-mile  construction ;  and  they  also  count 
15i  per  cent  for  contractor's  profit  entering  into  the  actual  cost  of 
the  construction.  We  left  the  question  of  contractor's  profit  to  the 
competition  for  bids,  and  that  was  the  result. 

The  Chatr»ian.  And  those  bids  are  awarded  by  the 

Secretary  Taft.  The  Philippine  Commission.  They  were  invited 
from  the  War  Department.  Well,  indeed,  bids  were  invited  to  be 
deposited  both  at  Manila  and  here,  but  all  the  bids  were  placed  here 
and  we  examined  them.  They  were  once  invited  and  the  bids  were 
not  satisfactory,  and  we  advertised  again,  and  it  was  on  the  second 
advertisement  that  the  bids  were  awarded. 

.  Mr.  Capron.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  care  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
c;USsion  of  the  questions  that  I  am  about  to  propound,  but  it  seems  to 
me,  in  regard  to  the  railroads  now  under  construction  in  Alaska,  that 
there  is  a  general  concensus  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  helped 
as  far  as  the  future  financing  of  these  roads  is  concerned  now.  Would 
it  seem  to  you,  sir,  that  the  element  of  time  is  a  considerable  factor? 
In  other  words,  if  they  are  delayed  in  the  further  progress  of  these 
roads  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  finance  the  schemes  and  the  delay 
continued  for  another  year  or  two  years,  do  you  think  it  would  very 
materially  obstruct  the  development  of  Alaska  so  much  that  in  a 
^general  way  the  committee  ought  to  be  prompted  to  do  something  at 
this  session  of  Congress  rather  than  to  wait  for  further  developments  ? 
Perhaps  that  question  ought  not  to  be  asked,  but  the  committee  is  in 
trouble  on  that  question. 

Secretary  Taft.  And  then  there  is  another  trouble,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  that  is  for  the  reason  that  there  are  two  conflicting  interests, 
at  least  there  are  two  competing  interests,  and  then  there  is  the 
shadow  of  Government  aid,  and  the  committee  is  in  danger  of  falling 
between  the  three  stools  and  blocking  the  whole  business,  for  private 
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enterprise  will  wait,  because  there  will  not  be  that  striving  forprivate 
investment  that  there  would  be  if  there  was  no  prospect  of  (jovem- 
ment  aid  at  all.  It  would  undoubtedly  aid  matters  considerably  if 
the  committee  could  give  any  certainty  as  to  what  its  course  was  going 
to  be.  I  feel  that,  leaving  out  of  view  those  lines  which  private  enter- 
prise has  shown  some  disposition  to  build,  there  ought  to  be  no  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  committee  in  giving  to  some  authority,  either 
the  War  Department  or  some  other  Department,  authorization  to 
make  an  investigation  under  the  $25,000  appropriation,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain the  availability  of  the  different  routes. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  xoute  southward  the  conmiittee  has  had 
the  advice  of  Major  Richardson,  and  I  think  it  has  been  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  among  those  making  the  investigation  that  two  lines 
projected  by  these  syndicates,  one  desiring  to  run  up  the  Copper  River 
Valley,  and  the  other  from  Seward  northward,  would  be  desirable 
routes  for  opening  up  the  internal  resources  of  Alaska;  and  perhaps 
in  this  connection  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  representatives  of  at  least 
one  corporation  have  appeared  before  the  committee  and  stated  that 
they  did  not  need  any  Government  aid  at  all,  as  they  had  large  cap- 
ital, and  the  representatives  of  another  syndicate  have  at  least  ex- 
pressed a  very  good  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  construct  a  line 
from  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River  northward  to 
the  Yukon  without  Government  aid.  That  very  same  syndicate 
which  so  expressed  itself  was  at  first  here  asking  that  the  Government 
guarantee  interest  on  its  bonds. 

Secretary  Taft.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  If 
they  could  manage  to  construct  a  roacl  in  a  year  or  so  of  course  the 
committee  would  be  relieved  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Moon.  If  I  correctly  undestand  the  effect  of  your  statement, 
it  is  that  you  think  the  wise  thing  for  this  committee  to  do  would  be 
to  wait  until  it  gets  a  little  more  information. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  think  it  is  wise  to  get  information  at  any  rate, 
because  if  you  were  to  confer  power  on  the  Executive  to  guarantee 
bonds  he  would  have  to  take  time  to  get  information.  He  could  not 
act  unless  he  ascertained  the  circumstances  which  would  justify  his 
using  the  power  which  Congress  might  give  him  of  incurring  gov- 
ernmental liability  in  guaranteeing  bonds. 

Mr.  IjOvering.  Would  it  not  militate  against  the  construction  of 
these  roads  considerably  if,  without  Government  aid  in  this  way, 
they  were  compelled  to  sell  bonds  for  whatever  they  could  get  in  the 
market  to-day,  which  would  probably  not  be  over  50  or  60  cents  on  the 
dollar,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  the  road  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  T  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  IjOvering.  Is  not  that  a  good  reason  for  moving  promptly  in 
the  matter  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  My  own  judgment  is  that  when  you  come  here 
next  year,  because  of  the  discussion  which  is  pending,  you  will  be 
not  much  further  along  that  you  are  now,  except  that  if  you  appro- 
priate money  for  surveys  you  will  know  more  about  the  routes.  This 
controversy  is  one  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  I  would  like  to  say,  inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  has 
said  that  if  there  were  bonds  already  issued  it  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  Government  to  take  care  of  the  new  issue 
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Secretary  Tajt.  I  did  not  say  it  would  make  it  difficult,  but  I  said 
it  was  one  of  the  difficulties  which  must  be  adjusted  in  some  way. 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  In  western  Alaska,  where  they  have  expended 
$1,000,000  in  all,  there  have  been  issued  only  $350,000  in  bonds,  and 
those  bonds  would  be  subordinated  to  the  new  issue. 

Secretary  Taft.  That  would,  of  course,  remove  the  difficulty. 


Brief  of  Hon.  James  K,  Jotics  in  relation  to  B.  R,  Wl,  filed  March  i,  1906. 

The  AlaHka  and  Pacific  Railway  and  Terminal  Company,  a  corporation  organ- 
ized under  the  lawH  of  the  State  of  Washington,  having  among  its  stock- 
holders a  number  of  capitalists  of  ample  means,  proposes  to  vigorously  prose- 
cute the  work  of  building  a  railway  in  Alaska  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
unless  material  advantages  should  be  given  by  special  legislation  to  rival  cor- 
porations, which  would  put  it  at  a  disadvantage  in  comi>eting  with  them. 

In  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  (1898)  a  number  of  special  bills  proposing  to 
authorize  different  cori>oration8  to  build  railroads  in  Alaska  were  introduced. 
None  of  these  was  i)aHsed.  but  in  lieu  of  them  all  a  general  law,  under  which 
all  companies  had  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities,  was  passed.  This  gen- 
eral law  Keems  to  have  been  carefully  considered  and  wisely  framed;  but  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ctjmmittee,  privileges  and  immunities  not  provided  in  this 
law  should  be  extended  to  some  railroads,  then  we  think  that  such  privileges 
and  immunities  should  be  extended  to  all  railroads  proposing  to  build  in  Alaska. 

Under  this  general  law  any  railway  company  duly  organized  "  under  the  laws 
of  any  State  or  Territory,  or  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,"  may  proceed. 
If  this  law  is  in  any  respect  defective,  it  should  be  amended,  but  such  amend- 
ments ought  to  apply  to  all  railroads  in  Alaska.  There  ought  in  no  case  be 
one  law  for  one  nmd  and  another  law  ft)r  others. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  (^ongress  authorizing  the  organization 
of  the  convpany  proi)osed  under  11.  R.  4471,  but  If  such  organization  should 
take  ])lace  we  think  that  that  company  should  proceed  just  as  all  others  are 
required  to  do. 

The  last  in-oviso  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  May  14,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  p.  410), 
is  as  follows : 

"That  any  such  company,  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  pre- 
liminary actual  survey  and  plat  of  its  proposed  route,  shall  have  the  right  at 
any  time  within  one  year  thereafter  to  file  the  map  and  profile  of  definite  loca- 
tion provided  for  in  this  act,  and  such  preliminary  survey  and  plat  shall,  dur- 
ing tlie  said  period  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  filing  the  same,  have  the  effect 
to  render  all  the  lands  on  which  said  preliminary  survey  and  plat  shall  pass 
subject  to  such  right  of  way." 

While  section  5  of  H.  R.  4471  Is  as  follows : 

"That  said  company  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  one 
year  after  the  r)assage  of  this  act  a  preliminary  plat  of  its  proposed  route,  and  it 
shall  within  one  year  thereafter  file  the  map  of  definite  location  provided  for  in 
this  act,  and  said  preliminary  plat  shall  from  the  time  of  filing  the  same  have 
the  effect  to  render  all  the  lands  upon  which  said  preliminary  plat  and  route 
shall  pass  subject  to  said  right  of  way." 

Roads  building  under  the  general  law  must  make  a  preliminary  "  actual  sur- 
vey "  on  the  ground  and  file  a  plat  of  such  survey,  aci*ompanled  by  field  notes 
"  so  complete  that  the  line  may  be  retraced  on  the  ground." 

The  regulations  of  the  Interior  Department  under  the  law  provide  that  "on 
account  of  the  conditions  existing  in  Alaska,  surveys  based  wholly  on  the  mag- 
netic needle  will  not  be  accepted."  Also,  that  "a  true  meridian  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  accurately  as  iH)ssible  at  the  initial  point.  It  should  be  permanently 
marked  and  fully  described." 

The  regulations  also  require  that — 

"  Connections  should  be  made  with  other  surveys,  public  or  private,  whenever 
possible ;  also  with  mineral  monuments  and  other  known  and  established  marks. 
W^henever  a  sufllclent  number  of  such  points  are  not  available  to  make  such 
connections  at  least  every  6  miles,  the  surveyor  must  make  connection  with 
natural  objects  or  permanent  monuments. 
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"AloDg  tbe  line  of  survey,  at  least  once  in  every  mile,  i)ermanent  and  easily 
recoverable  monuments  or  marks  must  be  set  and  connected  therewith  in  such 
positions  that  the  construction  of  the  road  will  not  interfere  with  them.  The 
locations  thereof  must  be  indicated  on  the  maps.*' 

All  these  regulations  seem  to  be  reasonable  and  just,  yet  if  H.  R.  4471  passes 
in  its  present  form,  the  company  provided  for  in  that  bill  woifld  seem  to  be 
exempt  from  all  these  requirements. 

Section  2  of  the  law  referred  to  above  reserves  the  title  to  all  tide  lauds  and 
declares  that  all  "  such  rights  shall  continue  to  be  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  i)eople  of  any  State  or  States  which  may  hereafter  l>e  ere<»ted 
out  of  said  district." 

On  the  other  hand,  section  10  of  the  pending  bill  proposes  to  gnint  to  this 
particular  company  "  2,560  acres  of  the  public  lands,  to  l)e  selected  l>y  legal 
subdivision,  uonmineral  in  character,  together  with  the  nuid  flats  in  front 
thereof,  at  its  terminus  at  or  near  the  head  of  Cordova  Bay."  etc. 

A  body  of  land,  say.  4  miles  along  the  water  front  at  the  terminus  of  this 
railroad,  running  a  mile  back  and  embracing  the  whole  of  the  mud  flats  in  front, 
would  be  a  very  imiwrtant  gmnt  which  this  particular  road  would  enjoy,  while 
all  others  would  he  denied  a  similar  privilege. 

In  section  5  of  the  present  law  will  be  found  the  following  language: 

♦  «  •  "  Or  if  the  entire  road  shall  not  be  completed  within  four  years 
from  the  filing  of  the  map  of  definite  loc*atiou,  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be 
forfeited  as  to  any  such  uncompleted  section  of  road,  and  thereujion  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States  without  further  action  or  declaration."     •     ♦     ♦ 

While  section  6  of  H.  R.  4471  contains  the  following  provision : 

•  ♦  ♦  "  Or  if  the  entire  road  shall  not  l)e  completed  within  five  years  from 
the  filing  of  said  preliminai-y  plat  of  location,  the  rights  herein  granted  mjiy  be 
forfeited  as  to  any  uncompleted  portion  of  ssiid  railroad,  by  Congress." 

A  proviso  in  section  6  of  the  law  provides  that — 

"All  law^ful  claims  of  laborers,  contractors,  subcontractors,  or  material  men, 
for  labor  performed  or  material  funiished  in  the  constuction  of  the  railroad, 
tramway,  or  wagon  road,  shall  be  a  first  lien  thereon  and  take  precedence  of 
any  mortgage  or  other  lien." 

If  any  similar  provision  is  In  H.  R.  4471  we  have  overlooked  it. 

Section  8  of  the  present  law  provides.  In  conclusion,  as  follows : 

"In  all  conflicts  relative  to  the  right  of  way  or  other  privilege  of  this  act, 
the  person,  company,  or  corporation  having  been  first  in  time  in  actual  survey 
or  constniction,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  deemed  first  in  right." 

This  provision  is  so  manifestly  just  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
and  should  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  all  roads. 

There  are  other  sijeclal  privileges  provided  In  favor  of  the  company  pro- 
posed in  H.  R.  4471,  but  those  pointed  out  above  are  perhaps  the  more  impor- 
tant, and  these  seem  to  be  enough  to  justify  our  contention  that  all  roads  should 
be  built  under  and  in  conformity  to  the  general  law. 

That  this  was  the  intention  of  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  in  advising 
the  enactment  of  the  present  law  appears  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Lacey,  of 
Iowa,  for  the  committee  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  when  he  said : 

"  Numerous  schemes  have  been  proposed,  but  your  committee  have  declined 
to  consider  any  specific  proposition  of  any  Individual  or  coriwration,  but  we 
think  that  any  legislation  on  the  subject  should  be  general  and  open  to  all 
persons  alike." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  K.  Jones. 
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Committee  on  the  Territories, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  Tvesday^  Janiim^  16^  1906. 

The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Jlessrs.  Hamilton  (chairman),  Capron,  Powers,  McKin- 
ney,  Cole,  Higgins,  Klepper,  Reid,  Lloyd,  Beall,  Webb,  Smith,  and 
Kalanianaole. 

Present  also  the  following  delegation  from  Arizona:  Dwight  B. 
Heard  (chairman),  Rov  S.  Goodrich  (secretary),  W.  S.  Sturgis,  J.  J. 
Riggs,  Eugene  B.  O'K^eill,  Lee  Crandall,  I?.  E.  Morrison,  A.  J. 
Chandler,  George  French,  A.  J.  Doran  Stewart,  Rev.  Harvey  Shields, 
and  Father  Alfred  Qiielu.  There  arrived  later  B.  A.  Fowler  and 
A.  J.  Sampson. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  state,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that 
on  Saturday  afternoon  the  chairman  received  a  special  delivery  letter 
from  Mr.  Heard,  who  is  here  representing  a  delegation  of  gentlemen 
from  Arizona  who  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  statehood  for 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  Chair  believes  that  it  is  the  desire 
and  intention  of  every  member  of  this  committee,  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation,  to' extend  to  these  gentlemen  every  courtesy.  The 
Chair  therefore  called  a  meeting  yesterday  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing the  gentlemen  from  Arizona,"  but  through  a  misunderstanding 
thev  were  not  present.  They  are  here  to-day. 
^     ^ow,  gentlemen  from  Arizona,  who  will  speak  for  5'ou? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  onlv  a  word.  For  eighteen  years,  now, 
I  have  been  fighting  for  the  stateTbood  of  Arizona,  with  wnat  success 
you  are  aware.  I  now  find  myself  fighting  against  it.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  statehood  bill,  and  these  gentlemen  here  are  in  harmony  with 
that  statement.  If  there  is  a  member  of  the  majority  open  to  convic- 
tion— and  I  do  not  know  but  that  they  have  studied  the  case  as 
closely  as  I  have ;  and  if  they  have,  it  is  an  act  of  supererogation  on 
my  part,  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  in  trying  to  convince  my 
friends — and  he  would  like  to  read  what  I  have 'said  in  the  past,  I 
shall  take  pleasure  in  collating  my  remarks. 

Every  man  here  has  come  on  at  his  own  expense,  and  some  of  them 
at  great  hardship  financially.  They  are  here  with  the  purpose,  if 
thev  can,  to  defeat  a  measure  that  they  think  not  only  attacks 
their  Territory  as  a  whole,  but  which  means  ruination  to  their  homes 
and  common  school  system.  I  hope  the  committee  will  give  these 
gentlemen  the  attention  which  I  know  their  high  standing  at  home 
deserves. 
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The  committee,  I  know,  will  excuse  me,  and  the  gentlemen  here  will 
excuse  me  from  making  any  further  remarks.  The  committee  have 
heard  me  so  often  on  the  que.-tion  that  I  would  not  bore  them  with  a 
repetition.     They  are  well  acquainted  with  my  attitude. 

I  bespeak  for  these  gentlemen  your  kindest  consideration,  with  my 
guaranty  of  the  absolute  integrity,  honor,  and  uprightness  of  every 
man  who  will  appear  before  you. ' 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  say  that  any  friends  of  Mi'.  Smith,  of 
Arizona,  will  receive  the  most  cordial  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
this  committee. 

What  gentleman  desires  to  be  heard  first? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMEI^T  OF  MK.  DWIOHT  B.  HEABD,  OF  AEIZONA  TEEBITOKT. 

Mr.  Heard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  first, 
speaking  for  the  committee  of  Arizona  business  men  that  are  here, 
that  we  thoroughly  appreciate  the  courtesy  that  you  have  shown  us 
by  granting  us  a  hearing. 

Our  delegation  at  pre^-ent  is  composed  of  18  men,  and  we  come 
from  10  different  sections  of  the  Territory,  representing  varied  inter- 
ests. As  chairman  of  our  delegation  I  have  apportioned  the  ad- 
dresses that  are  to  be  made  to  you  among  the  delegates.  Each  dele- 
gate will  speak  on  some  particular  phase  of  the  situation  with  which 
he  is  particulary  conversant. 

What  I  wish,  especially,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
is  the  sentiment  of  the  peor)le  of  Arizona  on  this  question.  We,  the 
committee,,  representing  all  sections  of  the  Territory  and  represent- 
ing both  Democrats  and  Republicans  aiul  all  classes  of  our  j^eople, 
find  that  a  vast  majority  of -the  people  of  Arizona,  regardless  of  politics 
or  business,  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  proposed  joint  statehood  bill. 
In  order  to  get  at  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Arizona  on  this  ques- 
tion we  adopted  a  plan,  of  which  I  will  speak  briefly.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  Territorial  fair,  held  at  Phoenix,  the  people  of  Arizona 
were  assembled  in  the  grand  stand  from  all  sections  of  the  Territory. 
The  railroads  having  made  low  rates  the  people  from  every  county, 
town,  and  city,  cowboys  from  the  hills,  farmers,  and  men  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  were  in  the  stand.  It  was  packed.  There  were  over 
3,000  persons  present. 

Without  any  preliminary  exciting  of  the  crowd  by  oratory  or  any 
statements  which  would  tend  to  swerve  their  judgment  one  way  or 
the  other,  we  made  the  announcement  through  a  megaphone  that  all 
who  were  opposed  to  joint  statehood  were  to  arise.  The  grand  stand 
rose  as  one  man. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  that  was  merely  a  temporary  senti- 
ment or  the  real  sentiment  of  the  p)eople,  60  men,  who  had  volun- 
teered for  the  purpose,  passed  through  the  grand  stand  with  petitions, 
simply  reciting  the  opposition  of  our  people  to  joint  statehood. 

That  petition  was  signed  within  thirty  minutes  by  over  3,100  per- 
sons. I  have  it  here  before  me,  and  I  wish  to  present  it  as  one  of  the 
documents  in  the  case. 

We  had  the  men  who  went  out  with  the  petition  keep  a  careful  poll 
)f  those  who  refused  to  sign  the  petition.    Every  man  in  the  crowd 
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was  approached,  and  the  poll  shows  that  less  than  2  per  cent  of  those 
present  failed  to  sign. 

We  therefore  believe  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  the  98 
per  cent  who  signed  the  petition  fairly  reflects  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Arizona  on  this  question. 

Afr.  Reid.  On  what  occasion  was  that? 

Mr.  Heard.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  Territorial  fair,  held  at 
Phoenix  December  30,  1905. 

Mr.  Reid.  People  attended  the  fair  from  throughout  the  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  From  throughout  the  Territory.  I  would  like  to  read 
that  petition  to  you,  if  I  have  the  time : 

We.  the  citizens  of  Arizona,  in  attendance  at  the  first  annual  Territorial 
fair,  on  Saturday,  December  .HO,  do  hereby  earnestly  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed union  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  form  one  State. 

We  are  freebom  American  citizens,  who  have  inherited  as  a  birthright  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.    Among  these  is  the  right  to  self-government. 

We  fear  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may  be  deceived  as  to  the  sen- 
timent in  Arizona  by  partisan  zealots.  We  submit  that  we  are  capable  of 
knowing  what  Is  for  our  best  Interests,  and  we  affirm  that  with  almost  no  ex- 
ceptions our  people  are  unalterably  opposed  to  this  obnoxious  union. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  exigencies  of  party  politics  justify  forcing  the 
people  of  Arizona  under  the  domination  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  who  are 
very  largely  different  in  race,  language,  and  laws. 

We  prefer  to  remain  a  Territory  indefinitely  rather  than  lose  our  identity, 
and,  finally,  we  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  settling  this 
question  until  it  can  be  settled  right. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  very  important  matter  to  us.  These  gentle- 
men have  come  on  from  all  parts  of  Arizona  at  their  own  expense. 
The  spirit  of  Bunker  Hill  is  thoroughlv  aroused  in  Arizona.  We 
have  no  stones  to  throw  at  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  Many  of  us 
know  many  New  Mexicans,  and  respect  them,  and  are  glad  to  know 
them;  but  the  fact  does  remain  that  we  are  an  entirely  different  peo- 
ple. AVhat  the  people  of  Arizona  ask  is  not  for  statehood,  but  merely 
to  be  left  alone  until  such  time  as  our  gi'owth,  both  in  resources  and 
populati(\n,  may  justify  us  in  asking  for  statehood,  and  may  justify 
Congress  in  granting  it. 

"We  want  to  make  that  point  exceedingly  clear,  that  we  do  not  ask 
for  anything,  except  to  be  let  alone,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  be 
governed  from  Washington. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  with  us  to-day  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
Territory,  and  I  am  going  to  call  on  the  various  gentlemen  repre- 
senting different  interests  to  speak  for  their  sections;  and  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  gentlemen  of  our  delegation  that  *.he  chairman  of 
(his  committee  asks  that  each  gentleman  confine  his  remarks  to  about 
ten  minutes  in  his  address. 

The  Chairman.  "What  is  your  profession  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  My  business  is  that  of  farming,  cattle  raising,  irriga- 
tion, etc.,  and  I  conduct  an  investment  loan  business.  I  have  been 
in  Arizona  for  eleven  years,  and  was  born  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Webb.  Do  you  think  Arizona  is  prepared  for  single  statehood  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  At  present? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heard.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  wait  until  the  Territory 
is  prepared  for  it. 

Mr.  Webb.  Do  vou  think  it  is  now  ? 
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Mr.  Heard.  I  think  the  class  of  our  people  and  our  splendid  indus- 
tries really  warrant  statehood,  although  we  do  not  ask  for  it.  You 
understand  that  distinctly. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  you  think  your  population  warrants  statehood  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  The  class  of  our  population  does. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  am  not  questioning  the  class  of  your  population,  or 
a  large  part  of  it.  But  do  you  think  the  population  of  your  Ter- 
ritory warrants  statehood,  numerically? 

Mr.  Heard.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  on  a  question  of  that  kind, 
the  class  of  the  people  rather  than  their  number,  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  Webb.  A  great  many  other  States  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Union  with  less  population  than  you  have,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Heard.  Our  population  is  not  much  less  than  that  of  many 
States  of  the  Union.  Our  population,  according  to  the  estimated 
school  census,  which  was  very  carefully  prepared,  is  about  170,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  governor  claims  it  is  140,000  in  his  report, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  Heard.  One  hundred  and  seventj'  thousand,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  vou  will  find  he  says  it  is  claimed  to  be 
170,000,  but  he  would  not  make  it  over  140,000. 

Mr.  Heard.  The  secretary  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Goodrich,  has  a 
tabulated  statement,  and  I  will  refer  to  him  for  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  The  census  gave  Arizona  a  population  of  122,931, 
which  would  include  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Heard.  That  is  the  census  of  1900.  The  development  of 
Arizona  has  been  most  rapid  since  then. 

Mr.  Powers.  How  much  was  the  increase  in  population  from  1890 
to  1900? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Goodrich,  if  he  will  kindly  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  think  it  was  about  104  per  cent. 

Mr.  Powers.  What  was  it  in  round  numoers  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  find  I  can  not  give  the  exact  numbers. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  do  not  think  it  is  104  per  cent. 

Mr.  Heard.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  your  question? 

Mr.  Powers.  What  was  the  increase  in  population  in  the  decade 
between  the  census  of  1890  and  that  of  1900,  as  indicating  the  growth 
of  the  population  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Will  you  answer  that,  Mr.  Fowler? 

Mr.  Fowler.  You  mean  between  the  two  censuses  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fowler.  It  is  about  300  or  400  per  cent,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Powers.  One  hundred  would  double  it,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  There  was  an  increase  of  about  69,000. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  think  it  irs  about  29.000.  You  say  that  petition  was 
signed  in  a  very  short  time  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Within  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  had  quite  a  large  number  circulating? 

Mr.  Heard.  Forty-nine  Dien. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  suppose  one  man  out  of  one  hundred  read  it  before 
he  signed  it. 

Mr.  Heard.  We  kept  a  careful  poll,  sir.  I  would  like  to  answer 
that  question  so  that  they  may  all  understand  it.  Governor.     We  kept 
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a  careful  poll  of  those  who  were  not  willing  to  sign  it,  and  they  were 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  entire  crowd. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  want  to  be  frank  with  you,  and  I  will^  say  that  I 
have  no  doubt  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Arizona  would  prefer 
separate  statehood,  and  by 

Mr.  Heard.  It  is  not  separate  statehood  that  we  are  talking  about. 
We  want  to  be  left  alone.  We  are  opposed  to  joint  statehood.  We 
want  to  make  that  point  very  clear. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  members 
may  ask.     If  there  are  no  other  questions  I  would  like  to 

Mr.  Cole.  In  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  rest  of  the  Union 
has  not  Arizona"  less  than  any  State  that  has  applied  for  admission  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  No,  sir;  many  States  have  been  admitted  with  much 
less  population. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  mean  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  rest  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  plenty  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Nevada  had  a  population  of  42,000, 1  believe ;  and 
has  less  now  than  she  had  then. 

Mr.  Heard.  There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  Nevada  that  I 
Avould  like  to  bring  out.  It  has  been  stated  by  those,  I  understand, 
who  are  in  favor  of  the  joint  statehood  bill,  that  Arizona  has  prac- 
tically reached  the  limit  of  her  resources,  particularly  in  mining, 
and  they  cite  as  a  parallel  the  condition  of  Nevada.  We  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  mining  in  Arizona  is  only  one  of  its  in- 
dustries. Arizona  is  not  essentially  a  mining  territory.  Our  prin- 
cipal mining  industry  is  that  of  copper,  which  is  verv  different  from 
the  silver  and  gold  mining  industry  of  Nevada.  We  have  mining 
cities,  instead  of  mining  camps  filled  with  shacks.  Our  cities  are 
being  steadily  built  up;  our  streets  are  being  paved:  good  water 
systems  are  being  put  in ;  fine  two-story  buildings  are  being  erected ; 
fine  brick  and  stone  churches  are  being  constructed.  The  little  town 
of  Douglas  is  just  having  a  $35,000  \oung  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion building  erected.  You  can  go  up  to  Globe  and  Bisbee  and  find 
the  same  things.  Permanent  improvements  are  being  put  in,  and 
through  diamond-drill  borings  and  scientific  investigation  of  the 
great  copper  properties  those  gentlemen  are  warranted  in  putting  in 
millions  of  money. 

Mr.  Powers.  As  to  the  increase  in  the  last  decade.  Someone  said 
it  was  100  per  cent,  or  200  per  cent.  If  carefully  figured,  you  will 
find  it  less  then  35  per  cent.  I  have  had  it  figured  out  by  the  clerk 
here. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  know  where  the  clerk  gets  his  informa- 
tion. 

The  Clerk.  According  to  the  census,  the  population  of  Arizona  in 
1900  was  122,931,  and  in  1890  88,243. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  is  an  average  gain  in  population  of  about  35  per 
cent;  and  you  gain  about  10  per  cent  better  than  the  average  gain 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  rate,  in  1905  it  is  stated  the  population 
ought  to  be  221,774,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  gentlemen  do  not  make  any  deduction  for  the 
20,000  or  30,000  Indians. 
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Mr.  Powers.  We  do ;  in  both  cases.  Take  the  Indians  out  of  the 
population  and  you  have  only  about  90,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  Take  the  Indians  out  of  there  and  we  have  a  long  way 
over  140,000. 

Mr.  Powers.  This  gives  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  What,  oy  the  census  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heard.  We  all  have  respect  for  the  census  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Heard.  If  you  will  look  up  the  population  of  Phoenix,  as  given 
in  the  census  of  1900 

Mr.  Powers.  The  last  census  is  92,000. 

Mr.  Heard.  I  am  talking  about  the  city  of  Phoenix. 

Mr.  Powers.  ^Vhat  is  the  population  in  1890,  as  given  by  the 
census  ? 

The  Clerk.  Five  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty. 

Mr.  Heard.  At  that  time  our  school  census  showea  over  2,100  school 
children,  and  the  general  rule  is  at  least  six  to  a  child. 

Mr.  Powers.  Five  is  nearer,  or  four. 

Mr.  Heard.  Make  it  five  then,  or  four.  It  still  shows  that  is  an 
inaccurate  statement. 

Mr.  Powers.  WTiat  do  you  claim  the  whole  populktion  is,  taking 
the  suburb — not  only  Phoenix,  but  taking  the  suburb  that  is  not  in 
the  city  proper? 

Mr.  Heard.  In  the  Salt  River  Valley,  adjacent  to  Phoenix? 

Mr.  Powers.  You  know  what  I  mean.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me. 
Just  over  the  boundary,  just  as  you  cross  over  the  line,  there  are  some 
nice  houses  and  residences. 

Mr.  Heard.  Fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  think  it  is  14,000? 

Mr.  Heard.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  the  city  is  steadily 
developing.  At  this  moment  there  are  over  thirty  good,  substantial 
brick  houses  in  process  of  construction  in  the  city  of  Phoenix.  I 
brought  with  me  some  photographs  that  were  taken  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  showing  the  development  of  the  Territory. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  population 

Mr.  Heard.  Just  one  word.  These  facts  as  to  population  are  in- 
teresting, and  if  we  were  asking  for  statehood  they  would  be  exceed- 
ingly important ;  but  we  are  not  asking  for  statehood.  We  are  onlv 
asking  to  be  left  alone  until  we  can  grow  to  such  proportions  both 
in  population  and  material  resources  that  you  will  want  us  to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  your  material  resources,  and 
in  connection  with  your  reference  to  the  mining  in  the  Territory,  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made  by  your  governor  in 
his  report.    He  says : 

There  has  been  a  yearly  decrease  In  the  number  of  original  homestead 
and  desert-land  entries — entries  of  land  intended  for  farm  homes — and  this  Is 
because  the  demand  for  land  is  limited  by  the  water  supply.  Practically  all  the 
water  available  for  irrigation  is  already  in  use. 

He  says  that  at  page  43.  TNTiat  comment  do  you  desire  to  make  on 
that? 

Mr.  Heard.  That  the  records  of  the  reclamation  service  show  that 
there  are  irrigrated  to-day  in  Arizona  247,000  acres.  The  records  of 
the  Beclamation  Service' also  show  that  there  will  be  bv  works  now 
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under  construction  in  our  Territory  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— there  being  sufficient  water  supply  for  this  additional  irri- 
gation— 530,000  additional  acres. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  by  the  Geological  Survey  is  that 
your  irritable  area  can  be  increased  by  only  500,000  acres,  which  will 
give  you  in  all  an  irrigable  area  of  only  740,252  acres.  What  is  the 
total  acreage  of  your  territory?     Seventy-eight  million,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Heard.  It  is  an  immense  area.  But  1  want  to  call  attention  to 
this  fact :  While  the  area  of  our  irrigated  valleys  is  not  large  in  com- 
parison to  the  size  of  the  Territory,  when  you  compare  it  with  other 
sections  of  the  United  States  it  is  immense.  We  will  have  irrigated 
in  our  Territory  alone  nearlv  as  much  land  as  lies  within  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  We  will  nave  irrigated  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
alone  200,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  with  the  Tonto  dam  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  are  there  under  cultivation  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley  now  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  do  not  think  there  are  over  125,000  acres  now  under 
cultivation. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  add  to  that  by  irriga- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Heard.  The  most  conservative  estimates  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  wtiter  supply  for  fourteen  years,  and  have  carefully  fig- 
ured it  out,  are  that  we*^  will  be  able  to  irrigate  200,000  acres.  You 
appreciate  that  the  125,000  that  we  irrigate  to-day  is  not  adequately 
irrigated,  but  with  this  new  dam  and  water  regulation  it  will  be 
intensively  cultivated  and  will  support  a  population  many  times  that 
of  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey that  after  all  the  lands  have  been  irrigated  that  are  possible  of 
irrigation  you  will  have  susceptible  to  cultivation  about  1  per  cent  of 
your  total  area. 

Mr.  Heard.  It  does  not  make  any  diflference,  it  seems  to  me,  what 
the  per  cent  is,  as  long  as  that  per  cent  is  suiBcient  to  support  a  vast 
population. 

The  Chairman.  I  merely  call  attention  to  these  matters  so  that 
you  will  be  able  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Heard.  We  are  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions.  We  are 
here  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.  We  are  not  afraid  of  any  ques- 
tions that  anyone  may  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Mav  I  ask  something  about  your  Territorial  debt? 
What  is  the  amount  oi  your  Territorial  debt?    Can  you  recall  it? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Goodrich,  who  has  that  information. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  will  state  that  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  according  to  the  governor's  report,  on  June 
30,  1905,  was  $3,108,275.29.  The  governor  says:  "Of  this  sum, 
$2,075,302.86  represented  the  funded  debt  of  counties  and  cities." 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  not  that  an  argument  against  this  bill? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Smith  (facetiously).  We  are  that  much  in  debt,  so  we  are  al- 
ready bankrupt;  and  you  will  put  us  in  deeper. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith,  you  will  have  ample  opportunity,  if 
you  have  not  already  had  it,  to  be  heard.    We  want  to  get  at  the  facts 
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in  connection  with  this  matter.  I  am  asking  this  in  relation  to  the 
funded  debt. 

Mr.  Heard.  I  have  it  from  the  governor's  report  here  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  debt,  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory, 
which  includes  county  indebtedness  and  city  indebtedness,  you  under- 
stand, is  $3,108,275.29 :  that  the  county  and  city  funded  debt  included 
in  the  $3,108,275.29  is  $2,075,302.86,  leaving  the  net  Territorial  debt 
$1,032,972.43. 

Mr.  Powers.  Gentlemen,  for  my  own  information,  let  me  ask  this : 
I  understand  the  Territory  has  assumed  a  certain  amount  of  the 
county  debt. 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  makes  up  the  Territorial  debt,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  They  have  not  assumed  any  debt.  The  Territory 
issues  a  5  per  cent  bond  under  the  law,  and  the  county  can  fund  its 
sevens  into  Territorial  bonds  at  5  per  cent.  The  Territory  issues  the 
bond  and  the  county  makes  a  levy  to  create  a  sinking  fund  and  pay 
the  interest  on  the  bond.  Seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  counties  of  Pima  and  Yavapai  has  been  voted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  after  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  iStates  declared  it  to  be  illegal  and  invalia. 

Mr.  Powers.  What  counti^s  did  you  mention  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Pima  and  Yavapai.  It  was  issued  to  aid  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  that  was  not  built. 

The  Chairman.  What  delegate  introduced  the  bill  asking  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Mr.  Murphy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  do  that  in  response  to  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Neill.  They  built  the  road  in  Yavapai  County  by  driving  a 
wagon  along  the  county  and  laying  the  rails,  and  they  got  $5,000  a 
mile  for  it.  That  road  does  not  exist.  It  has  been  declared  illegal 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
it  on  to  Arizona.    We  are  paying  interest  on  that. 

Ag^in,  $300,000  of  bonds  were  funded,  and  the  money  was  given 
to  build  the  Maricopa  Short  Line.  But  the  people  of  Arizona,  and  no 
city  or  town,  have  ever  repudiated  an  obligation.  There  is  where 
you  find  that  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Powers.  But  the  Territory  has  a  claim  on  the  county  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes ;  they  fix  the  amount  to  be  levied  to  pay  the  in- 
terest charge  and  the  sinking  fund.  Pima  and  Yavapai  counties  had 
litigated  for  years,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decided  tnat  the  counties 
had  no  right  to  issue  bonds  to  aid  the  railroads. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  You  say  they  can  not  issue  bonds? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Under  the  organic  law  we  can  not  issue  bonds  in  aid 
of  railroads. 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  But  the  bonds  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Territory. 

Mr.  O'Neill.  They  were  issued  illegally  and  contrary  to  the  or- 
ganic law. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  so  decided  by  your  supreme  court? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  It  was  so  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  suppose  there  are  some  counties  outside  of  that 
where  the  bonds  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Territorj^ 
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Mr.  Heard.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  I  may  not  yield  the  floor  to  Mr. 
Morrison  on  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  ask  if  there  are  not  some  counties  outside  of  that 
the  indebtedness  of  which  has  been  taken  over  and  a  bond  given  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  impossible,  gentlemen,  for  the  reporter  to 
record  the  proceedings  accurately  unless  you  maintain  order.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  committee  bystanders  have  not  been  permitted  to 
interrupt  the  gentlemen  who^  have  the  floor.  If  you  desire,  Mr. 
Heard,  to  yield  the  floor  to  any  member  of  your  delegation,  I  think 
there  will  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

Mt.  Heard.  As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  I  oiily 
wished  to  occupy  a  few  moments,  and  I  stated  that  the  different 

? bases  of  the  matter  would  be  presented  by  different  gentlemen  whom 
would  call  upon.    If  it  is  the  desire  to  ask  me  any  further  ques- 
tions I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Prescott,  Ariz.,  who  can 
present  the  situation  for  that  end  of  the  Territory.  He  was  formerly 
the  United  States  district  attorney. 

STATEMENT  OV  MB.  B.  E.  MOBBISON,  OF  PBESGOTT,  ABIZ. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  wish  to  say,  as  far  as  the  question  of  railroad  in- 
debtedness is  concerned,  while  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  O'Neill  has  stated, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  what  were 
known  as  the  P.  and  A.  C.  Railroad  bonds 

Mr.  Hkjoins.  WTiat  was  that  case;  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  MoRliisox.  The  decision  of  the  Pima  case  did  settle  the  ques- 
tion so  far  as  Yavapai  Coimty  is  concerned*  It  is  the  case  of — I  do 
not  recall  it  at  this  moment,  but  I  will  give  you  a  reference  to  it.  It 
was  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But  after  that  oc- 
curred I  wish  to  say  that  the  people  of  Yavapai  County,  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  them,  not  desiring  to  have  repudiation  thrown  at  their  h^ads 
with  reference  to  a  debt,  signed  a  petition  adding  that  there  shoi:!d  be 
remedial  legislation  on  that  subject.  That  petition  was  pres  »nted  to 
the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  a  niemori.il  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  asking  that 
Mr.  Murphy  in  particular,  our  Delegate  at  that  time,  should  prc»?^ent 
the  matter  to  Congress  iMicI  ask  for  remedial  legislation. 

That  is  the  way  remedial  legislation  came  about,  and  although  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  passed  upon  the  proposition 
Congress  did  validate  the  bonds  that  had  been  issued,  and  Yavapai 
County  to-day  pays  interest  upon  the  bonds  that  the  Supreme  Court 
said  were  illegal,  because  the  majority  of  us  believe  that  having  re- 
ceived the  benefit,  having  secured  the  railroad,  and  people  having 
bought  bonds  in  the  East,  it  was  only  right  that  the  county  of 
Yavapai  should  be  responsible  for  it. 

I  was  district  attorney  of  Yavapai  County  at  one  time,  before  this 
remedial  legislation  was  had,  and  when  the  Supreme  Court  passed 
upon  the  question  that  those  bonds  were  void  ab  initio  we  declined  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  for  that  reason.  Afterwards,  when  I 
was  still  district  attorney  and  when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
said  the  bonds  were  legalized,  then  the  opinion  was  given  that  we 
should  pay  interest  upon  the  bonds,  and  we  made  preparation  to 
pay  it. 
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The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Your  governor  in  his  last  report  says  in  respect 
to  the  taxation  of  railroads  in  Arizona  that  they  are  divided  into 
three  classes — first,  those  wholly  exempt  from  taxes;  second,  those 
upon  which  a  tax  has  been  fixed  independent  of  value,  and,  third, 
those  whose  valuation  is  fixed  by  the  Territorial  board  of  equaliza- 
tion. 

First,  so  that  we  will  have  these  things  in  logical  order,  you  have 
a  Territorial  board  of  equalization  of  taxes,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  applies  to  all  taxes? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Neill.  There  is  no  taxation  applied  to  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, because  Congress  fixes  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  get  at  that.  I  understand  from  the  gov- 
ernor's report  that  something  like  600  miles  of  railroad  in  the  Terri- 
tory are  absolutely  exempt  from  taxation.  Will  you  state  why  that 
is,  if  true  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  was  done  bv  act  of  our  legislature. 

The  Chairman.  ^Miy? 

Mr.  Morrison.  To  encourage  development  and  the  building  of 
railroads,  so  that  we  could  have  railroads  built,  and  that  at  small  loss 
of  revenue,  and  so  that  we  could  develop,  as  we  have  developed, 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  in  the  mining  countiy. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  those  railroad  exemptions  trom  taxa- 
tion run,  as  a  rule  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  They  nm  ten  to  twenty  j^ears. 

The  Chairman.  Second,  those  upon  which  a  tax  has  been  fixed, 
independent  of  value.  I  assume  that  refers  to  the  flat  rate  of  $176  a 
mile,  which  this  committee  has  ascertained  was  fixed  by  a  Congres- 
sional enactment  a  few  years  ago  for  the  Santa  Fe  road. 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  rate  of  taxation  of  the 
Santa  Fe  road? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Why  no — in  a  sense  it  is,  for  this  reason 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  taxation  of  other 
railroads  in  your  territory  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  Santa  Fe  Pacific,  as  it  is  called,  was  the  one 
that  Congress  passed  this  legislation  in  respect  to? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morrison.  So  far  as  the  Southern  Pacific  is  concerned,  I  think 
it  is  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  valuation  of  the  Southern  Pacific  is  fixed,  is 
it  not 

Mr.  Morrison.  By  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization. 

The  Chairman.  And  fixed  higher  than  would  make  a  flat  rate  of 
$175  per  mile? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  fact,  that  one  railroad  is  selected  in 
your  Territory  for  this  flat  rate  of  taxation,  embarrass  you  in  fixing 
the  rate  of  taxation  in  your  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  To  a  certain  extent;  certainly. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  governor  complain  of  that  in  his  last 
reoort?' 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  subject  of  general  complaint  in  your  Ter- 
ritory, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  flat  rate  of  $175  per  mile  to  the  Santa 
Fe  road  is  to  continue  until  you  become  a  State,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  mileage  of  the  Santa  Fe  road  in  your 
Territory  that  is  exempt  absolutely  from  taxation? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heard.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman."^  Certainly. 

Mr.  Heard.  Is  not  the  remedy  for  that  inequality  of  taxation  in 
the  hands  of  Congress  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Let  me  ask  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  at  the  facts.  Governor 
Powers  raised  the  point,  but  this  is  not  for  argument.  I  am  asking 
the  question  in  good  faith,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  do  not  object  to  answering  the  questions.  Is  that 
all? 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moiiient.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  relation  to 
the  taxation  of  your  mines.  Is  it  not  a  subject  of  complaint  by  your 
governor  that  your  mines  are  inadequately  taxed  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  not  say  in  his  report  that  your  mines  are 
only  taxed  now  6  per  cent  of  their' real  value? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  suppose  he  does,  Mr.  Hamilton.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  is  true,  because  I  know  the  value  of  mines  in  Arizona 
and  I  know  the  assessments. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  his  language : 

Nearly  every  governor  of  the  Territory  in  his  annual  report  has  taken  occa- 
sion to  call  attention  to  the  gross  undervaluation  of  mines  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation. 

He  says  further : 

It  is  conceded,  by  estimates  made  by  the  most  conservative  experts,  that  the 
mines  of  Arizona  have  not  heretofore  been  assessed  in  the  aggregate  at  5  per 
cent  of  their  value. 

That  is  on  page  23  of  the  report.  That  is  the  subject  of  general 
complaint  in  your  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  For  tnis  reason :  The  mines  do  not  pay  their  proper 
proportion  of  the  taxes — ^why  ? 

Th'e  Chairman.  ^Vhy? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Because  the  people  who  are  elected  in  our  various 
counties,  who  would  be  the  officers  elected  by  the  same  class  of  people 
if  we  were  a  State,  are  recreant  to  their  trust,  and  they  do  not  put  the 
assessment  in  at  the  proper  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  Precisely! 
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Mr.  Morrison.  And  that  condition  of  affairs  would  be  under  the 
statehood  government  just  the  same  as  under  the  Territorial  form,  if 
it  is  true  that  the  railroads  and  mines  control  the  people  of  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  railroads  and  mines  control  the  people  of 
Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  There  is  not  a  mining  man 
or  a  railroad  man  on  this  committee.  We  represent  the  lawyers,  of 
whom  I  am  one;  we  represent  the  farmers;  we  represent  the  sheep 
men,  and  the  cattlemen,  and  the  lumbermen. 

The  Chairman.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  represent  every  interest  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  call  attention  to  the  language  of  the  gov- 
ernor in  relation  to  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  the  lumber  interests  in  Arizona  are  inade- 
quatelv  taxed — on  page  23  of  his  report.  What  have  vou  to  say  as 
to  that? 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  lumber  interests? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  do  not  understand  that  statement,  because  95  per 
cent  of  all  the  timber  in  Arizona  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  wr- 
est reserves  established  bv  the  laws  of  Congress  and  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  can  not  be  the  subject  of  taxation.  Take 
the  great  San  Francisco  Reserve,  around  the  San  Francisco  Moun- 
tains, where  there  is  the  grandest  amount  of  timber,  you  might  say, 
virgin  in  its  character,  in  the  United  States  to-day — an  area  70  to  80 
miles  in  width.  Governor  Powers  was  there,  and  he  knows  about  it. 
It  is  300  miles  in  length.  That  is  all  within  the  boundaries,  practi- 
cally, of  the  forest  reserve.  Half  of  that  was  taken  away  by  the  action 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  under  the  law,  from  the  great 
railroad  interests  up  there  around  San  Francisco  Mountains,  and  it 
was  given  back  to  the  Government  in  exchange  for  United  States 
scrip.  Then  there  was  a  consolidation  eflfected,  and  that  great  San 
Francisco  Mountains  and  Black  Mesa  Forest  Reserve  was  established, 
subject  to  Government  interest. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  governor  referred  to  the 
forest  reserve;  but  up  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Wilfiams  and  Flagstaff  and 
that  portion  of  your  Territory  are  there  not  large  forests  oelonging 
to  individuals  and  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  Powers.  Who  do  those  forests  belong  to  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  To  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Powers.  Does  the  Government  of  the  United  States  sell  the 
timber  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  permits  the 
sjile  of  mature  timber. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  is  it,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  governor's  lan- 
guage here?  He  says,  on  page  23,  in  his  very  able  report — in  which 
he  argues  very  ably,  too,  against  joint  statehood  for  Arizona,  and  I 
know  that  the  gentlemen  from  Arizona  who  are  here  will  indorse 
the  governor's  report  in  that  behalf — he  says  on  page  23 
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Mr.  Morrison.  He  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Territory,  and 
he  is  usually  right  on  all  subjects. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  made  a  very  able  report.  I  desire  to  com- 
mend it,  personally — except  as  to  the  question  of  statehood,  which  is 
the  question  under  discussion.  But  he  savs :  "'  The  lumber  interests 
I  find,  too,  have  been  inadequately  taxed.*'  I  call  your  attention  to 
page  23 — 

As  that  business  has  been  carried  on,  it  has*  made  direct  inroads  upon  the 
capital  of  the  Territory.  The  cutting  away  of  the  forests,  where  nothing  would 
be  left  but  barren  wastes,  does  not  develop  the  resources  of  the  Territory.  It 
simply  exhausts  them.  As  with  the  products  of  the  mines,  the  larger  portion^ 
practically  all  of  It,  is  transported  and  permanently  renmins  out  of  the  Terri- 
tory.   The  product  serves  very  little  to  enhance  the  wealth  of  the  Territory. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  state: 

Nearly  every  governor  of  the  Territory  in  his  annual  report  has  taken  occa- 
sion to  call  attention  to  the  gross  undervaluation  of  mines  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation. 

I  think  that  explains  what  the  governor  meant. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes;   I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  want  to  get  a  correct  idea  about  the  matter  of  the 
lumber.  I  ma}'  be  under  a  misapprehension.  I  was  in  Albuquerque 
a  while  ago,  and  I  visited  a  large  lumber-manufacturing  establish- 
ment there.  They  told  me  that  they  obtained  their  lumber,  and  I  saw 
it  coming  in,  from  out  toward  Williams  and  Arizona — ^you  know 
where  I  mean.  They  had  had  some  little  trouble  about  dividends, 
and  I  asked  the  president  of  the  company  how  large  it  was  stocked. 
I  think  he  said  the  capital  of  the  company  was  twelve  or  fifteen  mil- 
lions. I  said  that  I  saw  nothing  around  there  to  warrant  such  a 
capital  as  that,  and  he  said  they  nad  over  300  miles  of  lumber  that 
they  owned  up  there  in  Arizona.  Therefore  I  assumed  that  there 
was  lumber,  and  considerable  lumber,  outside  of  the  forest  reserve. 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  timber  came  from  western  New  Mexico,  from 
the  mountains  of  the  great  continental  divide,  and  was  brought  into 
Albuquerque.  They  have  right  in  the  midst  of  our  timber  field  a 
large  sawmill  and  lumbering  establishment. 

Mr.  Powers.  Right  at  Wuliams. 

Mr.  Morrison.  At  Flagstaff. 

Mr.  Powers.  One  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  was  there  and  saw  it. 

Mr.  Powders.  I  did  not  know  the  Government  sold  timber  off  of  its 
reserves. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  have  forest  supervisors 
for,  and  forest  rangers,  you  know.     That  is  what  we  have  them  for. 

Mr.  Powers.  One  more  question  and  then  I  will  not  interrupt  you 
again.  A  gentleman  has  asked  if  the  remedy  as  to  taxation  was  not 
in  our  hands  here. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powers.  AATien  was  this  act  passed  exempting  or  giving  a  flat 
rate  of  $175  a  mile  to  railroads? 

Mr.  Morrison.  About  1898,  as  I  remember  it.  I  forget  the  exact 
time. 

Mr.  Powers.  ^ATiat  was  the  object  of  passing  it  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  object  of  passing  the  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Powers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  was  for  the  reason  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  received  a  grant  from  the  Govermnent  of  a  strip 
of  land  40  miles  wide  on  either  side  of  the  railroad.  The  railroad 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  re<^iver,  and  the  whole  thing  was  sold.  It  was 
acquired  by  what  is  known  as  the  Sante  Fe  Pacific.  The  question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  new  corporation  would  have  a  right  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  that  were  given  to  the  old  company, 
and  they  came  here  to  Congress  asking  for  that  kind  of  legislation. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  diligence  of  the  people  in  northern  Ari- 
zona, around  Flagstaff  and  Williams,  the  act  would  have  gone 
tlirough,  and  we  would  have  had  no  tax  of  any  kind  on  the  right  of 
way  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  as  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  was  coming  to  another  question.  If  that  act  was 
passed  as  a  sort  of  a  compromise  measure,  or  in  consideration  of  the 
facts  which  you  give,  and  placed  upon  the  statute  book  and  accepted 
by  the  railroad,  do  you  think  we  can  constitutionally  repeal  it? 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  is  a  very  serious  question  whether  we  can 
change  it. 

Mr.  Powers.  It  was  given  to  them  as  long  as  it  was  a  Territory, 
and  I  think  it  will  stand  as  long  as  it  is  a  Territory. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  think  so,  too. 

But  going  back  to  the  question  of  whether  we  can  change  conditions 
in  regard  to  the  taxing  of  mines.  You  have  asked,  Why  is  there  not 
a  proper  assessment?  I  say,  as  I  told  you  before,  it  is  because  the 
county  assessor  and  the  county  boards  of  supervisors  and  county 
boards  of  equalization  will  not  properly  assess  the  mining  properties 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that,  Mr.  Morrison? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Whv  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  suspect  that  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  I  change  the  word.  Why  do  you  sup- 
pose so? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Because  it  is  not  considered  right  to  assess  at  a  high 
and  exorbitant  valuation,  or  an  ordinary  valuation,  the  mines  of  our 
Territory,  for  fear  it  will  interfere  with  the  bringing  in  of  capital 
to  develop  other  mines.    That  is  the  fear. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  you  have  a  mine  there  that  is  reputed 
to  pay  $3,000,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  which  one  great  newspaper  reporter  says 
there  are  $150,000,000  of  ore  now  in  sight? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  is  right.  We  have  two  or  three  of  that  char- 
acter— all  copper  mines. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  stated  that  you  have  a  system  by  which  you 
tax  the  land  and  improvements  separately,  ana  the  land  and  im- 
provements are  taxed  on  a  valuation  of  less  than  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  is  the  way  it  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  So  your  governor  seems  to  be  fully  within  the 
truth  when  he  says  that  your  mines  are  taxed  at  about  5  per  cent  of 
their  real  value  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Will  you  permit  me  to  answer  that? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  Morrison.  If  that  is  true,  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  our 
elected  officials  will  not  properly  assess  the  mines.  Then,  I  say,  under 
statehood  the  same  people  would  elect  those  same  county  officers,  and 
the}'  would  be  subject  to  the  same  influences. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment 

Mr.  Morrison.  Let  me  finish  my  sentence.  And  the  only  relief 
that  has  come  to  Arizona  of  that  alleged  wrong  has  come  from  the 
bold  and  determined  stand  of  the  Federal  appointees — Governor  Kib- 
bey,  Mr.  Clark,  the  attorney -general  appointed  by  him,  and  the  Ter- 
ritorial board  of  equalization,  who  all  took  the  question  up  last  sum- 
mer, and  did  increase  by  several  hundredfold  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  mines  of  this  Territory ;  and  the  question  is  coming  before  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Territory  as  to  whether  we  have  that  right. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  is  now 
3  minutes  of  12  o'clock.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  proceed  fur- 
ther at  this  time? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  think  we  had  better  adjourn. 

Mr.  Powers.  Just  one  question.  First  of  all,  you  assume  that  in 
the  event  of  statehood  your  valuations  will  still  be  assessed  by  the 
board  of  assessors,  and,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  governor 
and  of  yourself,  they  have  no  respect  whatever  for  their  oath  or  for 
right. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  do  not  assume  it  at  all,  but  I  sav  that  according 
to  the  statements  that  have  been  made  here  that  condition  exists,  and 
1  say  the  chances  are  that  it  may  continue  to  exist. 

]Vlr.  Powers.  Let  us  see  about  that 

Mr.  Morrison.  Increase  of  population  will  of  course  change  that 
condition. 

Mr.  Powers.  Let  us  see  about  that.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  have 
statehood  the  State  taxes  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  will  be  voted 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  and  apportioned  upon  the  value  of 
the  property  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Certainlv. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  the  board  of  supervisors  will  have  to  look  out 
for  it,  if  they  are  there.  Now  let  me  ask  you  if  this  is  not  true  in 
many  States."   For  instance 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Suppose  we  commence  right  at  this  point  when  we 
meet  again,  and  go  ahead  with  the  investigation.  This  is  very  inter- 
esting and  instructing. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  will  call  the  committee  in  session 
to-morrow,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  committee,  at  12.05  p.  m.,  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Wednes- 
day, January  17, 1906,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Territories, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  C,  Wednesday^  January  17^  1906, 
The  committee  met  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Messers.  Hamilton  (chairman),  Capron,  Powers,  McKin- 
ney,  Cole,  Klepper,  Moon,  Reid,  Lloyd,  Beall,  Webb,  and  Smith. 

Present  also:  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Queto,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  French, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Riggs,  Mr.  Sampson,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Heard, 
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Mr.  Shields,  Mr.  Sturges,  Mr.  Doran,  Mr.  Crandall,  and  Mr.  Good- 
rich. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Gentlemeu 
from  Arizona,  which  one  of  your  number  will  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Mr.  Morrison Vill  continue  his  remarks. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.   R.  E.   MOBBISON— Continued. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  make  a 
few  remarks  this  morning  in  reference  to  school  conditions  out  in 
Arizona.  I  wish  to  read  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Arizona  Terri- 
torial Teachers'  Association  at  a  meeting  held  in  Prescott  ten  days 
before  we  left : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Arizona  Territorial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion are  unanimously  and  unalterably  opposed  to  joint  statehood  with  New 
Mexico.  To  our  certain  knowledge  the  vast  majority  of  all  the  people  of 
Arizona  will  never  submit  to  such  a  union  unless  it  is  forced  upon  us. 

The  teachers  of  Arizona  believe  that  joint  statehood  would  be  harmful  to  the 
public  school  system  of  the  Territory.  Our  school  laws  are  formulated  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  by  a  wise  provision  have  encouraged  the  coming  to  us  of  many 
of  the  best  teachers  of  the  United  States,  so  that  we  now  have  the  largest 
percentage  of  professionally  trained  teachers  of  any  State  or  Territory  in  the 
Union,  there  being  something  like  70  per  cent  of  our  teachers  who  are  either 
State  normal  or  college  graduates.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  joint 
admission  with  New  Mexico  would  disrupt  the  foundations  of  our  entire  educa- 
tional structure  and  would  be  inimical  to  the  public  schools  as  well  as  to 
every  other  interest  of  our  people. 

The  committee  is  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  our  Delegate 
in  Congress  and  to  the  ^nti  joint  statehood  committee  in  Washington. 

Signed:  Committee  on  Anti  Joint  Statehood  Resolutions,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Territorial  Teachers'  Association,  at  Prescott,  Ariz.,  January  3  to  6,  1906. 

In  that  connection 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  pass  from  that — ^the  Chair  apologizes 
for  the  interruption — I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  is  the  main  objec- 
tion which  the  teachers  make  to  joint  statehood  ?  My  attention  was 
diverted  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  disruption  of  our  public  school  system.  That 
is  the  language  that  is  used  by  the  teachers  who  met  from  all  parts  of 
our  Territory  about  two  weeks  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  public  sdiool  system  of  Arizona  does  not  dif- 
fer from  the  common  scnool  system  throughout  our  coimtry,  does  it? 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  does,  in  this  respect,  that  we  have  given  more  at- 
tention to  it  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  have  given  a 
Seat  deal  more  attention  to  it,  I  believe,  than  the  people  in  New 
exico.  Our  school  system  has  been  built  up  during  the  last  thirty 
years  by  intelligent,  conservative  educators  from  all  over  the  country. 
The  best  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  have  come  to 
Arizona  because  of  our  splendid  conditions,  and  if  you  enlarge  our 
Territory  and  compel  us  to  go  in  with  New  Mexico  you  will  chance 
the  conditions  entirely.  You  will  make  us  a  part  of  another  people, 
so  to  speak,  who  have  their  own  ideas  about  education  and  how  things 
should  be  conducted.  We  conduct  evervthing  in  the  English  lan- 
guage in  our  schools  and  in  the  courts  of  Arizona.  In  New  Mexico, 
where  they  have  a  large  Spanish  and  Mexican  population,  an  inter- 
preter is  present  practically  all  the  time  in  the  courts,  and  frewquently 
m  the  schoolroom,  for  the  purpose  of  carrjdng  on  conversation  and 
conducting  procedure.    Therefore  we  object  to  this  amalgamation  to 
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the  extent  of  practically  obliterating,  because  of  our  being  in  the 
minority,  our  public  school  system,  and  we  object  to  our  being  domi- 
nated by  people  whom  we  do  not  believe  should  be  mixed  up  with  us 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  same  common  school  system,  then, 
in  Arizona,  which  prevails  throughout  the  Union  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  have  the  public  school  system  that  has  become  so 
important  in  the  United  States  for  the  education  of  youth. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  have  district  schools  f 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.    And  high  schools? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir ;  and  normal  schools,  and  a  university,  and 
a  complete  system. 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Everv  school  is  graded 

The  Chairman.  AVe  will  have  to  enforce  the  rule. 

Mr.  O'Xeill.  But  they  are  all  graded,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  enforce  the  rule.  It  confuses  the 
reoorter ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Our  schools  are  graded. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  suggest  to  the  chairman  that  unless  it  be  nec- 
essary to  bring  out  something  Mr.  Morrison  need  not  be  interrupted 
by  anvbody.  ilr.  Morrison  is  perfectly  competent  to  bring  out 
everything,  and  if  he  is  undisturbed  he  will  make  a  clear  statement  of 
our  case.  When  he  has  finished  he  might  be  cross-examined,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  should  be  interrupted  by  the  committee  unless  you 
permit  interruptions  by  an^^one  else. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  is  to  illuminate  the  situation  for  the 
understanding  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  my  object,  too,  if  I  thought  that  was  always 
the  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  does  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there 
is  any  other  purpose,  does  he  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  mean  to  suggest  that  there  is  only  one  inquiry  here, 
and  I  mean  to  suggest  that  I  think  from  a  part  of  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings it  was  not  an  effort  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the 
jointure  of  these  two  Territories,  but  to  find  something  critical, 
something  on  which  to  hang  the  necessity  of  joining  them,  either 
because  Arizona  is  too  weak  to  be  made  a  State  by  itself  and  must  be 
joined  to  something  or  it  is  so  strong  and  Xew  Mexico  so  weak  that 
it  is  to  be  joined  to  something.  That  is  the  way  it  struck  me,  and  I 
do  not  like  it. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  will  be  proper,  in  view  of  your  sug- 
gestion, to  state  that  you  seem  to  be  oversensitive,  and  that  no  such 
intention  as  you  have  suggested,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  enter- 
tained by  any  gentleman  who  interrogated  the  gentlemen  who  ap- 
peared before  this  committee.  It  is  the  claim  that  certain  interests 
in  Arizona  exercise  considerable  influence  in  relation  to  this  ques- 
tion of  statehood.  It  is  an  important  thing,  then,  for  this  committee 
to  ascertain  what  interest  the  mining  corporations  and  railroad  cor- 
porations and  lumbering  interests  might  have  in  the  continuance 
of  Arizona  as  a  Territory  or  in  its  merger  with  Xew  Mexico  into  a 
State.  All  inquiry  that  \vill  help  to  inform  this  committee  in  that 
direction,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  is  important. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  And  proper. 
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• 

The  Chairman.  And  proper:  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  this  state- 
ment in  view  of  your  suggestion.  Every  courtesy  is  desired  to  he 
extended.  '  . 

Mr.  Capron.  Let  me  make  this  inquiry 

Mr.  Moon.  Before  you  make  your  inquiry  I  want  to  know  if  I 
understand  the  Chair.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  in  order  to 
justify  the  jointure  of  the  two  Territories  you  have  got  to  show- 
corruption  on  the  part  of  the  mining  and  raih'oad  corporations  in 
Arizona  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  would  suggest,  perhaps,  a  condition  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  my  friend  from  Tennessee  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  would  not  properly  describe  his  condition  of  mind. 

Mr.  Moon.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  about  my  condition  of 
mind.  I  will  take  care  of  that  myself.  I  just  want  an  answer  to  that 
question. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  made  myself  perfectly  clear  in  what  I 
stated. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  as  a  prime  reason  for 
jointure,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  committee  to  ascertain  that  there 
are  corrupt  conditions  in  one  of  the  Territories  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  concede  that  it  is  a  verv  appropriate  inquiry  for  the 
committee  to  make,  because  if  those  conditions  cio  exist  there  then  this 
Federal  Government  is  responsible  for  their  remaining  there,  and  we 
ought  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  order  to  correct  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  well  for  us  to  ascertain  that,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  I  think  so,  in  that  view  of  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  well  for  us  to  ascertain.  Judge  Moon,  is  it  not, 
just  why  a  law  should  have  been  passed  taxing  the  Sante  Fe  a  flat 
rate  of  $175  per  mile  per  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  meet  that  right  here.     I  want  to  meet  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morrison  has  the  floor.  You  will  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  state  your  views. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  be  or  not.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  and  I  insist  on  being  heard  when  I  ask  to  be 
heard,  unless  I  am  interrupting  some  one  else. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Mr.  Moon  and  I  will  suspend,  and  you 
can  go  on  now. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  give  you  some  information  about  that  Sante  Fe 
business. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  mentioning  some  things  that  I  thought  were 
important  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  understand  the  whole  thing  and  the  animus  in  the 
matter.  There  is  not  a  thing  the  chairman  is  doing  in  the  world 
except  in  connection  with  the  old  inquirj'^  that  has  been  thrashed  out 
forty  times.  Fresh  accusations  are  bein^  made  and  coming  from  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  from  one  individual,  who  has  circulated  the 
whole  business  in  the  public  press  and  everywhere  else,  as  I  will  dis- 
close before  the  case  is  over. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  reference  to  any  person  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  help  what  you  have. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  trying  to  enlighten  the  chairman  on  where  he  has 
gotten  his  information. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Chair  is  endeavoring  to  enlighten  the  commit- 
tee. I  have  before  me  the  report  of  the  governor  of  Arizona,  and  I 
have  asked  the  witnesses  in  relation  to  certain  statements  made  by  the 
governor  in  his  report.  He  says  in  his  report  that  the  mining  in- 
terests there  are  not  taxed  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  their  value,  and  that 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  annual  complaint  by  the  governors  in 
their  messages  for  years. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  says  the  lumber  interests  are  not  taxed 
adequately,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  expect  he  does. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  complains  as  to  the  taxing  of  the  Santa 
Fe  road,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  he  does. 

The  Chairman.  Then  when  your  governor  makes  that  complaint 
is  it  not  the  subject  of  legitimate  inquiry?  Is  the  governor  right  or 
wrong? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  expect  he  is  right;  but  it  is  now  proposed,  tacitly, 
by  agreement,  that  a  ^oss-proceeds  tax  should  be  laid.  There  is  no 
other  means  by  which  it  can  be  done,  as  you  ought  to  know,  if  you  do 
not.    It  is  physically  impossible  to  tax  mines  except  on  the  output. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  wants  to  be  informed.  Is  it  not  a 
good  idea — to  be  informed?  It  is  being  informed  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  concede  that  it  is  a  very  appropriate  thing  for  the 
committee  to  ascertain  the  conditions  in  one  of  tnese  Territories  and 
to  take  proper  steps  to  correct  them  at  the  proper  time.  But  the 
relevancy  of  this  question  to  the  jointure  of  the  Territories  is  not 
apparent  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  had  not  seemed  apparent  to  the  chairman, 
he  would  not  have  suggested  it. 

Mr.  Moon.  'WTiat  is  the  chairman's  reason  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  trust  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  understands 
the  reason  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  do  not  just  see  the  relevancy. 

The  Chairman.  I  regret  that  venr  mucH. 

Mr.  Capron.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  query  which  precipitated  this 
debate  was  mine,  to  the  chairman.  When  the  allegations  were  made 
in  regard  to  the  school  question,  I  said  to  the  chairman :  "  That  is 
important ;  I  would  like  to  know  the  reasons  for  it,"  and  prompted 
by  that  the  chairman  asked  the  gentleman  in  regard  to  the  public 
schools.  I  thought  that  was  a  pertinent  inquiry.  I  also  thought — 
coming  to  this  question  absolutely  with  an  open  mind  and  ready  to 
take  the  statements  which  are  brought  here  from  Arizona  for  all 
they  are  worth,  the  same  as  I  would  from  anv  other  source — that  he 
would  give  us  actual  information.  I  had  before  me  at  that  minute, 
although  I  did  not  refer  to  it,  but  will  now,  in  view  of  Judge  Moon's 
statement  as  to  its  irrelevancy  to  the  question  of  statehood — an  item 
in  an  Arizona  paper,  which  reads  in  this  way.  It  is  only  a  sentence. 
After  enumerating  other  reasons,  it  states: 

This  will  force  the  railroads  and  large  mining  corporations  to  bear  their  just 
burden  of  taxation  and  to  pay  more  attention  to  legitimate  business  and  less  to 
politics.  In  other  words,  the  State  will  control  the  corporations  instead  of  the 
corporations  controlling  the  Territory,  as  is  the  case  to-day. 
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Mr.  Smith.  What  paper  is  that? 

Mr.  Capron.  It  is  a  paper  published  at  Prescott,  Ariz.,  on  the  8th 
day  of  January,  1906.  It  has  "  Triangle  Mining  Company  "  on  one 
side,  but  the  Weekly  Prospect  appears  to  be  the  name  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  is  a  mine  advertising  paper.  It  probably  has 
a  circulation  of  about  100. 

Mr.  Capron.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  do  not  want  to  be  held  responsible  for  that 
paper. 

Mr.  Moon.  The  question  here  is,  Can  Arizona,  as  a  single  State, 
control  it  better  by  itself,  or  shall  we  join  the  Mexican  greasers  to 
Arizona  and  let  them  control  it? 

Mr.  Capron.  That  is  exactly  the  question  at  issue.  I  did  not  know 
we  were  here  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  tne  question  at  issue,  and  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  inquirj'.  I  see  that  now  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
and  I  do  understand  each  other. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  want  to  hear  any  testimony  that  will  establish  the 
point  that  New  Mexico  added  to  Arizona  can  make  a  better  Stat« 
than  Arizona  by  itself. 

Mr.  Capron.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out,  and  if  all* of  the 
people  of  Arizona  are  like  one  gentleman  who  has  been  representing 
Arizona  for  a  long  while,  and  whom  I  have  known  so  long  and  have 
loved  so  well,  I  say  that  is  a  good  reason  for  making  Arizona  a  State 
by  itself.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  be  as  fair  as  we  possibly  can  be;  and 
it  did  seem  to  the  Chair  that  that  was  a  fair  inquiry  to  ascertain 
wherein  the  school  system  of  Arizona  differed  from  the  school  system 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  and  to  ascertain  how  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  school  system  to  be  disrupted  by  joining  that  Territory  with 
any  other.  I  understand  how  the  gentlemen  rrom  the  Tejritorv  of 
Arizona  are  worked  up  on  the  subject,  but  we  ought  to  keep  coof.  I 
take  it 

Mr.  Moon.  The  Chair  ought  to  keep  cool. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  will  bear  me  out 
in  the  statement  that  I  am  always  uniformly  cool.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Morrison.  With  reference  to  the  newspaper  from  which  the 
excerpt  has  been  read,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  a  weekly  newspaper, 
editea  by  Tom  Schultz.  That  paper  is  from  my  town,  Prescott, 
Ariz.,  and  he  is  one  of  four  or  five  men  out  of  the'entire  population 
of  Yavapai  County  that  desires  joint  statehood  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  I  speak  with  authority  on  that  subject.  I  live  in  that 
town,  and  have  known  the  people  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have 
known  them  recentlv,  and  I  have  known  them  all  the  time,  and  so  far 
as  the  circulation  oi  that  pai^er  is  concerned,  edited  by  Tom  Schultz, 
it  practically  amounts  to  nothing. 

Ihe  Chairman.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question? 

Mr.  Morrison.  So  long  as  it  is  not  taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not.  We  want  to  be  good-natured  about 
this 

Mr.  Caprox.  But  it  appears,  so  far  as  I  have  read  the  article  in  a 
hurried  way,  that  this  inquiry  was  made  of  this  newspaper  by  the 
people  whom  you  and  these  other  gentlemen  represent  here  to-day. 
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Mr.  Morrison.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Capron.  That  the  inquiry  to  which  this  is  an  answer  was  stim- 
ulated by  people  you  are  representing  here  in  reference  to  statehood. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Who  made  the  inquiry? 

The  Chairman.  Your  an ti joint  statehood  league  asks  for  informa- 
•  tion  of  the  editor  of  the  paper,  and  they  g^t  it. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes;  and  that  is  1  out  of  52  newspapers  and  pub- 
lications in  Arizona,  and  it  is  1  of  4  newspapers  in  favor  of  joint 
statehood. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  pronounce  N-o-g-a-l-e-s? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Nogales.  I  know  that  paper.  It  is  a  weekly  news- 
paper that 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.  Let  us  get  along  quietly.  While 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  newspapers 

Mr.  Morrison.  What  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  interrupted  now  and  then,  and  so  am  L 
I  say,  while  on  the  subject  of  newspapers,  I  want  to  inquire  whether 
the  Jfogales  Oasis  is  for  or  against  joint  statehood? 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  is  for  joint  statehood. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  is  hopelessly  that  way,  too ;  and  so  is  the  editor 
of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Also  strongly  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Very  strongT}^ 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  as  to  the  Tucson  Daily  Star,  Democratic. 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  editor  of  that  paper  is  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Pinhead  Hughes,  we  call  him  there. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  know  you  call  him  that? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes ;  we  call  him  that  to  his  face. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  Bisbee  Evening  Miner,  Democratic? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  paper  is  also  in  favor  of  joint  statehood,  in 
Bisbee;  yes.  I  do  not  know  this  myself,  but  they  tell  me  that  the 
editor  was  run  out  of  Dawson  a  snort  time  ago,  and  also  out  of 

.    I  do  not  think  he  is  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  responsible 

for  everything  he  puts  in  his  paper.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  St.  John  Herald? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  is  a  newspaper  of  four  pages,  that  size  [indi- 
cating]. I  know  it.  Maybe  you  have  it  here.  If  you  will  read  it 
you  can  tell  whether  it  has  any  influence  or  standing. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the" Tucson  Weekly  Star? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  is  the  same  paper  edited  bv  Pinhead  Hughes. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  the  Globe  Silver  Belt,  daily  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  There  is  no  dailv  of  that  name. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  it  is  daily  part  of  the  time.  Well,  how 
does  it  stand  on  the  question? 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  has  been  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Crandall.  It  is  strictly  opposed  to  joint  statehood. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Crandall  lives  there,  and  he  knows.  The  cir- 
culation of  all  the  newspapers  you  speak  of  is  not  equal  to  half  of  the 
circulation  of  the  Phoenix  Republican,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  Phoenix  Enterprise  stand  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  is  absolutely  anti-joint  statehood. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  reported  to  be  in  favor  of  it. 
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Mr.  Morrison.  I  can  not  help  that.  We  have  just  come  from  there, 
and  gentlemen  from  Phoenix  will  certify  to  that,  and  copies  of  the 
paper  are  here,  and  if  you  wish  it  we  will  show  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Heard.  If  there"  is  any  question  about  that  we  will  present  a 
file  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Capron.  The  gentleman's  statement  is  as  good  as  the  file  of. 
the  paper  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  it  easy,  gentlemen,  and  we  will  get 
along  splendidly. 

Mr.  Capron.  In  regard  to  the  paper  which  I  took  up,  I  did  not 
know  whether  it  amounted  to  much  or  little;  but  is  not  Mr.  J.  C. 
Adams  the  president  of  the  Anti- joint  Statehood  League? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Capron.  The  reason  for  the  article  in  the  paper  appears  to  be 
a  communication  from  Mr.  Adams.  It  says :  "  The  league  will  be 
under  many  obligations  to  you,  and  I  think  it  would  have  great 
weight,"  etc.  "  Please  print  an  editorial  presenting  vour  reasons  for 
being  for  or  against  jointure."  That  seems  to  be  sufficient  excuse  for 
the  writing  of  this  article. 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  was  the  form  of  letter  that  was  sent  out  to 
every  newspaper  in  the  Territory. 

>fr.  Capron.  Still,  it  establishes  this  man's  character  to  the  extent, 
at  least,  that  they  thought  his  opinion  worth  publishing. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Get  the  other  48  or  49  newspapers  of  Arizona — 
Democratic,  Republican,  and  Socialistic  papers,  all  of  them — and  see 
what  they  say.  You  pick  up  a  little  newspaper  there  that  has  not 
any  more  influence  in  Arizona  than  I  have  in  Washington,  I  believe, 
so  far  as  the  Territory  of  Arizona  is  concerned.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Capron.  Now,  jou  are  putting  the  newspaper  on  a  high  pedes- 
tal, ^r.     [Laughter.  1 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment;  but  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  Arizona  have  little  influence  in  the  Capitol. 
We  come  here  to  plead  a  cause  that  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of,  and 
we  want  you  to  listen  to  us  calmly  and  fairly  and  give  us  every 
chance.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story.  It  will  not  take  more  than  a 
minute. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Morrison.  In  the  early  sixties,  under  the  Adminstration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  this 

S'eat  Government  of  ours,  the  Territory  of  Arizona  was  cut  off  from 
onna  Ana  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  we  were  established  into  what  is 
to-day  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  I  say  that  by  that  act  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  nation  said  to  us : 

Here  Is  a  Territory  that  is  given  to  you.  It  is  to-day  controlled  and  managed 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  wild  Apaches  and  other  nomadic  tribes  of  Indians 
in  Arizona.  If  you  people  who  go  out  from  the  east  and  you  who  are  there 
will  band  together  and  take  that  country  from  the  red-handed  Apaches,  and 
build  it  up,  and  develop  all  its  resources,  magnificent  as  we  know  them  to  be, 
then  you  will  be  entitled  to  statehood  within  your  boundaries. 

What  did  we  do?  Did  we  take  that  land  from  the  Apaches? 
Surely  we  did.  Surely  the  settlers  in  those  days  and  on  down  to  the 
seventies  and  eighties,  the  men  who  blazed  the  trails  and  who  made 
that  great  Territory,  did  suppress  the  Apaches,  and  killed  them  by 
hundreds,  and  we  took  that  land  from  them  and  have  given  it  to  the 
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white  men.  We  ask  that  it  be  left  to  the  white  men,  and  we  say  we 
are  entitled  to  that.     [Applause.] 

We  have  people  from  all  parts  of  this  nation  in  our  Territory.  We 
have  them  from  every  State  and  Territory  in  this  Union — ^people 
who  have  gone  out  there  and  grown  up  with  us.  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  am  not  making  a  stump  speech.  I  am  telling  God's  truth  about 
this  thing,  and  1  tell  you  that  if  you  will  examine  the  report  of  the 
governor  of  our  Territory  you  will  discover  there  facts  that  will  con- 
vince you  that  Arizona  to-day,  because  of  the  superiority  of  the 
intelligence  of  our  people,  of  our  resources,  of  our  wealth,  of  every- 
thing that  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  is 
entitled — if  you  will  not  give  us  statehood,  and  we  are  not  asking  for 
it,  remember,  at  this  time — to  be  left  alone  within  the  boundaries  of 
Arizona  as  we  were  created  in  the  sixties.  That  is  all  we  ask.  Let 
us  work  out  our  own  salvation,  and  we  will  prove  to  you  within  a 
few  years,  if  you  people  do  not  think  we  are  entitled  now  to  statehood, 
that' we  can  present  to  this  nation  when  the  Territory  of  Arizona  is 
converted  into  a  State  one  of  the  grandest  Commonwealths  under  the 
American  flag. 

Mr.  Powers.  Xow,  if  you  have  gotten  through  with  your  speech, 
as  we  are  not  deaf,  let  us  get  down  to  a  lower  tone  of  voice.  Cet  me 
ask,  in  order  to  get  the  information,  about  the  early  history  of  the 
Territory.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  Territory  of  Arizona  was  set  off,  or 
erected  into  a  separate  Territory,  in  1863. "  Am  I  right  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  PoAVBRS.  How  much  population  had  it  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  population  was  very  small.  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Mr.  Powers.  How  much  of  the  population  was  of  Mexican  ex- 
traction ? 

The  Chairman.  The  population  was  93,000 

Mr.  PowTJRS.  I  know ;  but  what  proportion  of  that  population  was 
of  Mexican  extraction  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  What  was  it,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  In  1870  it  was  93,000,  of  Mexicans  and  whites— un- 
der the  census  of  1870.  How  much  of  that  population  was  Mexican 
at  the  time  the  Territorj'  was  set  off? 

Mr,  Morrison.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  a  record  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Powers.  How  much  of  the  population  is  Mexican  now  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Twenty-four  per  cent — one-twentieth  of  the  popula- 
tion— that  is  it. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  is,  you  have  now  one-twentieth.  If  the  popula- 
tion is  as  the  governor  states,  140,000,  you  have  7,000  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Does  that  mean  full  Mexicans,  or  people  of  Mexican 
descent  who  have  lived  there  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  means  that  a  majority  of  them  were  bom  and 
raised  right  there!  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory,  where  they 
were  when  we  took  them  in  after  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe-Hidalgo. 

Mr.  Powers.  Has  the  Mexican  population  increased  very  much 
since  it  was  set  off  by  itself  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Not  abnormally — only  the  ordinary  increase  of 
population. 
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Mr.  Powers.  Has  there  been  any  special  immigration  of  the  Mexi- 
can ponulation  going  on  ? 

Wr.  Morrison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  If  there  is  a  population  of  7,000  Mexicans  to-day, 
what  might  you  assume  the  Mexican  population  was  in  1863  ? 

Mr.  ]m>RRisoN.  There  were  very  few  indeed.  There  were  very  few 
people  living  there  in  1863. 

Mr.  Powers.  Were  not  the  majority  of  Mexican  extraction  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  admit  it. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  admit  anything.  Do  not  get  ex- 
cited. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  enough  to  excite  any  man. 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  is  omy  my  manner,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  want  to  find  out  about  this. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  have  said  you  knew  the  facts. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  said  I  knew  what  facts? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  replied,  when  you  asked  him  about  citizenship — 
and  three  men  heard  you  say  it — ''  I  know  that." 

Mr.  Powers.  I  know  what? 

Mr.  Smith.  Whatever  it  was  that  jou  asked  the  witness  about. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  will  examine  the  witness  in  my  own  way,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  dictated  to  by  you.    I  have  seen  enough  of  that. 

]Mfr.  Smith.  So  have  I. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  will  examine  the  witnesses  in  my  own  way,  and  I 
will  examine  them  fairly.  I  understand  the  reason  why  there  is  this 
great  sensitiveness  about  what  brings  the  delegates  here  and  what  the 
reasons  are  why  they  should  come  here. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  denounce  that  statement  as  false  and  unworthy  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Powers.  Arid  it  shows  their  reason  for  coming  here. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  denounce  that  as  absolutely  untrue. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  not  sit  here  quietly  and  permit  such  things  to  be 
said  about  this  delegation. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  may  impugn  the  motives  of  the  chairman,  but 
when  you  impugn  my  motives  you  are  interfering  with  that  with 
which  you  have  no  right  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  all  the  time  I  have  served  in  CJongress  this  is  the 
first  word  that  I  have  ever  heard  that  has  been  unpleasant  toward  me. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  began  it  this  morning  with  the  chairman,  and 
you  have  now  begun  it  with  me. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  say  another  word.    If  I  have  done  you  any  in- 

i'ustice,  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  will  rush  to  you  quicker  than 
!,  as  you  know,  and  take  it  back  and  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  is  all  right  between  you  and  me.  We  will  be 
friends. 

The  Chairman.  Shake  hands,  gentlemen,  and  call  it  off.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Smith.  I  feel  that  these  people  have  th^ir  very  lives  at  stake. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  these  are  questions  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  governor  and  I  have  gone  over  so  many  times,  and  that  you  knew 
these  facts,  and  it  struck  me  that  out  of  partisanship  and  zeal  jou 
were  trying  to  extract  things  from  the  witnesses,  or  putting  them  m  a 
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position  that  would  not  represent  conditions  there  at  all  or  throw 
light  on  them.  If  I  may  have  misconstrued  you  on  that  I  am  sorry, 
and  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  did  not  intend  to  do  anything  like  that.  I  was 
simply  trying  to  get  some  information  for  myself. 

Tne  Chairman.  The  Chair  regrets  this  very  much. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  hope  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  that  the  25 
gentlemen  who  are  here  from  Arizona  are  here  because  of  improper 
influences? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  did  not  make  any  assertion  as  to  why  they  are  here. 

A  Member.  Is  it  material  why  they  are  here?  I  take  it  they  are 
here  to  enlighten  the  committee.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  much 
interested,  and  I  want  to  get  the  information  that  Governor  Powers's 
(questions  would  lead  to.  I  would  respectfully  request  you  to  answer, 
if  you  can,  Governor  Powers's  questions,  as  throwing  light  on  the 
situation.     I  want  it  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  am  doing  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  thought  I  was  examining  the  ^ntleman  along  that 
line;  but  as  the  gentleman  disclaims  any  intention  to  interfere,  and 
as  he  and  I  have  always  gotten  along  pleasantly,  I  will  let  it  drop. 

The  Chairman.  Governor  Powers,  nave  you  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.     There  is  this  matter     .^ 
about  the  schools  that  you  were  asking  about  when  you  were  inter- 
rupted.   I  did  not  know  exactly,  except  by  reading  in  some  books, 
what  the  relative  positions  were,  but  I  got  from  the  witness  sub- 
stantially the  answers  that  I  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  in  reference  to  the  remarks 
about  boundaries,  I  have  before  me  a  memorandum  saying  that  in  the 
act  of  February  24,  1863,  organizing  the  Territory  of  Arizona  and 
separating  it  from  Xew  Mexico,  there  is  this  pro^^so : 

Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  the  provisions  of  this  act — 

The  Chair  will  have  to  request  all  members  to  be  in  order — 

Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  con-  ' 

strued  to  prohibit  the  Congi*ess  of  the  United  States  from  dividing  said  Terri-  | 
tory  or  changing  Its  boundaries  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  It  may 

deem  proper.  I 

The  Chair  deems  it  proper  to  make  that  suggestion  in  connection  j 

with  your  remarks  about  boundaries. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Will  you  let  me  continue  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Morrison.  This  did  not  promise  separate  statehood  to  Arizona, 
but  the  organic  act  creating  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  passed  by  Con-  | 

gress  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration,  February  24,  1803,  pro-  | 

vided :  I 

That  said  government  shall  be  maintained  and  continued  until  such  time  as 
the  people  residing  in  said  Territory  shall  apply  for  and  obtain  admission  as  a 
State  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  proviso  come?     Does  it  follow  i 

that — the  proviso  that  I  have  read  ?       •  ' 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes.  sir;   in  that  same  connection 

The  Chairman.  But  Congress  reserves  the  power  to  change  the 
boundaries  as  it  chose.  I 
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Mr.  Morrison.  But  this  follows,  that  we  shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
main in  that  condition  until  we  apply  for  admission  and  are  admitted 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States.  But  we  are  not  apply- 
ing for  statehood. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  diflScult  for  us  to  go  at  the  proposition 
coolly. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  take  it  that  he  does  not  insist  that  it  is  a  legal  obliga- 
tion on  Congress  to  leave  it  in  the  present  condition,  but  a  moral  ob- 
ligation. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Certainly.  There  is  no  legal  obligation— certainly 
not. 

Mr.  Reid.  You  were  trying  to  explain  why  it  was  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  consolidate  the  school  sj^stems. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reid.  You  have  a  compulsory  system  of  education  in  Arizona, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Surely,  we  have. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  notice  in  the  governor's  report  that  he  comments  very 
strongly  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  Mexican  portion 
of  the  population  to  obey  that  law,  and  he  speaks  of  the  Mexicans  as 
being  probably  the  onlyilliterates  there.  I  notice  that  the  governor 
in  his  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  and  I  will  just  use  his  lan- 
guage here : 

Parents  and  guardians  are  required  by  law  to  send  their  children  to  school 
for  at  least  six  years — between  the  ages  of  8  and  14 — and  the  law  Is  obeyed 
almost  without  exception  by  American  parents.  The  exceptions  are  found 
among  the  Mexican  population,  and  such  exceptions  furnish  the  only  really 
serious  problem  that  confronts  the  Territory  in  the  matter  of  education.  The 
law  provides  that  under  certain  contingencies  compulsory  attendance  may  be 
waived. 

He  then  ffoes  on  to  say  that  the  Mexicans  take  advantage  of  that, 
and  he  speaks  of  that  as  a  serious  problem.  That  would  T)e  greatly 
enhanced  by  adding  Xew  Mexico  to  the  Territory  ? 

Mr.  iloRRisoN.  Surely ;  when  we  have  such  a  small  number  of  Mex- 
icans in  our  Territory  now.  If  you  add  to  that  percentage  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  Xew  Mexico,  who  are  Mexicans, 
it  would  increase  the  difficulties  which  we  would  have  to  overcome, 
or  attempt  to  combat  in  some  way,  in  carrying  on  our  educational 
work. 

The  Chairman.  You  sav  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  New  Mexico,  who  are  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  not  an  overwhelming  majority  of  peo- 
ple of  Mexican  extraction  in  New  Mexico,  is  there? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  am  satisfied  from  my  own  knowledge  that  it  is 
overwhelmingly  Mexican ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  population  of  New  Mexico  is  195,000,  and 
16,000  of  those  are  Indians.  It  has  been  estimated,  and  I  call  your 
attention, to  this  before  having  you  discuss  it,  that  two-fifths  oi  the 
population  of  New  Mexico,  oulside  of  the  Indians,  are  people  of 
Spanish  descent.    What  comment  do  you  desire  to  make  on  that? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Only  two-fifths? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  so  estimated. 

Mr.  Morrison.  There  is  no  question  about  this  proposition,  Mr. 
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Chairman.  Every  man  in  the  room  will  corroborate  my  statement 
when  I  say  that  more  than  a  majority  of  the  population  of  New 
Mexico  is  Mexican  without  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  very  decided  question. 

Mr.  Morrison.  There  has  only  been  one  legislature  in  New  Mexico 
that  has  had  an  American  majority. 

Mr.  Powers.  How  do  you  ascertain  that  there  has  only  been  one 
legislature  in  New  Mexico  that  has  had  an  American  majority? 

Mr.  MoRRi^N.  From  the  record 

Mr.  Powers.  How  do  you  ascertain  it  from  the  records  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  From  the  names. 

Mr.  Powers.  From  the  names  being  Spanish  names  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  If  you  were  to  take  that  fact,  that  the  names  are 
Spanish  names,  as  the  criterion  by  which  to  decide  this  matter,  please 
tell  me  when  we  would  ever  have  an  American  majority.  As  I 
understand  it,  we  have  in  all  our  States  Dutch  names,  Irish  names, 
names  of  various  nationalities  that  appear  in  the  legislatures  and 
everywhere,  and  the  bearers  of  these  names  have  lonff  ceased  to  be 
anything  but  Americans.  Even  the  President,  Mr.  Koosevelt,  has 
got  a  good  old  Dutch  name.  Yet,  I  would  hardly  shut  him  out  from 
l>eing  an  American  by  reason  of  his  name.  I  have  no  doubt  vou  can 
find  a  legislature  in  which  the  majority  of  the  names  are  Spanish 
names.  Then  comes  the  question,  How  many  of  the  bearers  or  those 
names  have  become  Americans  to  all  intents  and  purposes? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  can  say  this,  from  being  present  at  at  least  half 
a  dozen  sessions  of  the  legislature  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. :  On  those 
occasions  a  majority  of  the  members  of  those  legislatures  were  Mexi- 
cans, and  in  every  case,  wherever  there  is  a  legislature  held,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  Spanish  interpreter  to  interpret  the  remarks  from 
Spanish  into  English  and  from  English  into  Spanish. 

Mr.  Powders.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  am  not  objecting  to  that.  So  far  as  New  Mexico 
goes  it  is  all  right,  because  of  the  conditions  there;  but  we  do  not 
want  that  forced  upon  us. 

Mr.  Powers.  How  would  it  hurt  you? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Because  we  want  our  proceedings  carried  on  in  the 
English  tongue,  in  the  American  tongue,  in  the  language  of  the 
United  States;  and  we  do  not  want  to  have  things  interpreted  to  us 
from  Spanish  into  English. 

Mr.  Powers.  "What  difficulty  would  there  be  in  the  matter  of  inter- 
pretation in  your  section  of  the  State?  ^ 

Mr.  Morrison.  If  we  were  united  with  New  Mexico,  in  New  Mex- 
ico they  w^ould  have  the  majority  of  the  votes  as  against  Arizona; 
and,  I  say,  that  if  there  was  a  union  of  those  two  populations,  the 
Mexicans"^  would  dominate.  They  would  not  surrender  the  rights 
they  have  there  to  sit  upon  juries,  to  be  members  of  the  legislature, 
to  occupy  any  elective  office 

Mr.  Powers.  Just  answer  my  question.  Do  you  draw  jurors  from 
one  county  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  What  is  the  need  of  an  interpreter  in  a  county  where 
they  all  talk  English? 
Mr.  Morrison.  None  at  all. 
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Mr.  Powers.  What  more  need  would  you  have  for  it  after  state- 
hood than  now  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  There  are  Mexicans  in  every  county  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  do  not  need  an  interpreter  now,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No,  sir;  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  would  have  to  use  one. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  think  I  know  something  about  this  interpreter  busi- 
ness. I  happen  to  live  in  that  part  of  the  great  State  of  Maine  where 
for  many  years  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants — perhaps 
25,000 — was  French,  and  while  we  use  an  interpreter  at  every  term  of 
court,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  proceedings.  I  can  not  for  the 
life  of  me  conceive  why,  if  in  some  counties  in  New  Mexico  they 
were  compelled  to  use  an  interpreter,  it  should  affect  one  of  the 
counties  where  you  do  not  need  one.     It  does  not  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  that  very  subject. 
There  are  lawyers  on  this  committee,  and  I  am  one.  I  want  to  speak 
to  the  lawyers  for  a  moment.  Do  you  wish  American  lawyers  to  be 
subjected  to  this  condition  of  affairs,  that  whenever  the  courts  are 
opened  in  the  Territory,  or  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  it  shall  be  as  it  is 
in  the  Territory  of  ^ew  Mexico  to-day?  Do  you  wish  to  subject 
American  lawyers  to  this  condition  ?  In  those  courts,  when  they  face 
the  jury,  it  is  made  up  of  people  who  do  not  understand  or  speak  the 
English  language,  and  because  of  that  every  word  is  translated  from 
English  into  Spanish  and  from  Spanish  into  English,  from  the  time 
the  case  begins  until  the  court  has  charged  the  jury;  and  when  you 
are  addressing  a  jury,  when  you  stand  there  talking  in  good  plain 
English,  your  jury  can  not  understand,  a  great  many  of  mem,  what 
you  are  saying,  and  the  interpreter  stands  by  your  "side  and  has  to 
interpret  for  you  and  tell  them  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  do  not  think  that  answers  the  question.  That  will 
occur  in  those  Spanish  counties  in  New  Mexico  both  before  and  after 
statehood;  but  how  it  can  affect  you  in  Arizona,  I  think  you  have 
failed  to  explain.  The  condition  would  be  the  same  afterwards  as 
before. 

Mr.  Morrison.  If  you  make  special  legislation  that  provides  that 
in  one  county  there  shall  be  no  interpretation  and  in  another  county 
there  shall  be  interpretation  because  of  the  presence  of  Spanish  or 
Mexican  population 

Mr.  Powers.  The  question  as  to  the  interpreter,  so  far  as  I  know 
about  it,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  use  one  a  ffreat  many  times,  is 
that  whether  the  interpreter  is  necessary  or  not  has  always  been  de- 
termined' by  the  presiding  judge  after  an  examination  into  every- 
thing in  the  county  in  which  the  proceeding  took  place. 

Mr.  Moon.  But  the  proceeding  was  in  English? 

Mr.  PoAVERS.  That  went  on  in  English.  The  interpretation  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  occurs  wherever  a  foreigner  comes  before  a  jury, 
but  it  is  the  exception.  You  do  not  want  us  to  establish  theprecedent 
of  •our  courts  being  conducted  in  Spanish,  practically,  or  French,  or 
anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Po^TiRS.  I  talked  with  Judge  Abbott,  who  was  recently  sent 
down  to  New  Mexico,  and  he  told  me  he  had  just  been  out  to  a 
Spanish  county  and  held  court,  and  he  had  to  conduct  evervthing 
through  an  interpreter.    He  said  he  had  held  quite  a  number  of 
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courts  in  English  in  Albuquerque  and  other  places;  but  no  court 
that  he  had  held  had  been  more  satisfactory  to  him  than  the  one 
where  the  lawyers  and  jurors  and  witnesses  and  everything  were 
Spanish. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Then  we  had  better  adopt  the  Spanish  language 
out  in  that  country  and  abandon  English. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  think  you  have  a  great  many  stronger  reasons  for 
opposinff  joint  statehood  than  this  one. 

Mr.  Moon.  In  the  Federal  courts  the  jurors  are  drawn  from  many 
counties. 

Mr.  Powers.  We  excuse  them  for  not  understanding  the  language. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  are  you  going  to  excuse  them  for  not  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  Powers.  English. 

Mr.  Cole.  Are  you  able  to  tell  what  percentage  of  the  people  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  do  not  know  and  do  not  understand  or  rfead 
the  English  language? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  New  Mexico.  If  you  will 
separate  them  I  possibly  could  answer  you  as  to  Arizona. 

Mr.  Cole.  Answer  it  as  far  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Morrison.  In  that  connection  I  will  say  that  the  percentage  is 
very  small  in  Arizona,  for  this  reason 

Mr.  Cole.  Give  me  the  percentage,  approximately,  without  going 
into  the  matter  any  further. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cole.  That  can  not  speak  or  read  English  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cole.  That  5  per  cent  read  and  do  business  in  Spanish,  do 
they? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Not  all  of  them,  but  a  creat  many  do.  So  far  as 
illiteracy  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  Mexicans  in  our  Territory 
are  concerned,  if  you  take  illiteracy  to  mean  that  a  man  can  not  write 
his  name,  a  great  majority  of  them  can  write  their  names. 

Mr.  Cole.  What  part  of  the  people  can  not  write. or  read  in  any 
language?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Six  per  cent  of  the  native  whites,  including  Mexi- 
cans and  the  illiterate  white  population. 

Mr.  Cole.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Morrison.  They  are  tne  census  figures  for  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly,  with  the  permission  of  the  com- 
mittee, incorporate  the  actual  census  figures  as  to  the  proportion  of 
people  of  Spanish  descent  in  New  Mexico,  if  the  census  shows  that — 
the  number  of  people  of  Spanish  descent  in  New  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  does  not  show  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  will  re- 
member there  is  no  distinction  between  Americans  and  Mexicanis. 

Mr.  Moon.  Mr.  Andrews  was  in  here  the  other  day,  and  he  said 
about  seven-tenths  of  the  population  was  Mexican.  He  might  give 
you  some  information  on  the  other  question. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  estimated  that  two-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation is  of  Spanish  descent. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  think  you  will  find  that  about  two-fifths  can  not 
speak  English. 

Mr.  Eeid.  And  about  three-fifths  of  Spanish  descent? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Morrison.  In  Arizona  the  percentage  of  native  white  illiteracy- 
is  6.2  and  in  New  Mexico  29.4.  We  do  not  make  a  distinction  out 
there. 

The  Chair^ian.  Kindly  comment  in  that  connection  upon  the  dif- 
ference between  vour  statement  and  the  statement  of  the  Federal 
census.  As  I  take  it,  leaving  out  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
Arizona,  the  census  does  you  an  injustice,  oecause  if  the  Chair  is  cor-  * 
rectly  informed  the  Federal  census  includes  Indians  in  the  estimated 
population  and  also  in  illiteracy,  which  gives  you  an  unfair  rating  as 
to  illiteracy  in  Arizona.  Is  that  true  or  is  it  not,  that  they  include 
Indians  in  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  There  are  about  26,000  Indians  in  the  Territory' 
of  Arizona  which  have  been  included'  in  this  census  report.  Of 
course  all  of  the  Indians  are  treated  as  illiterates — ^that  they  can  not 
read  or  write  the  English  language — and  because  of  that  our  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  has  been  vastly  increased. 

The  Chair:^ian.  "SMiat  does  the  census  report  your  percentage  of 
illiteracy  to  be  ? 

Mr.  JlioRRisoN.  Twentj^-nine  per  cent,  including  26.000  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  brings  it  up  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  is  what  makes  it  run  so  high. 

The  Chairman.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Morrison.  But  in  that  connection  the  census  report  shows  that 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  whites — ^that  is,  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Mexicans  in  Arizona — is  6.2  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  ^Miere. 

Mr.  Morrison.  In  Arizona,  from  the  census  report. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Leaving  the  Indians  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Capron.  There  seems  to  be  such  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
that  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  statement  from  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, which  reads  thus : 

Males  21  years  of  age  and  over,  excluding  Indians,  In  New  Mexico,  51,905 ;  In 
Arizona,  37,541.  Out  of  that  population  of  51,905  In  New  Mexico  there  are 
12,684  illiterates;  and  out  of  the  population  of  37,541  in  Arizona  there  are 
5,267  Illiterates.  The  percentage  of  illiterates  in  New  Mexico  is  24.4  and  in 
Arizona  14. 

Mr.  EEm.  That  is,  over  21  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Capron.  Over  21  years  of  age — ^males  over  21  years  of  age, 
excluding  Indians,  14  per  cent  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Morrison.  What  year  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Capron.  1900.    Tf  he  last  census  we  had. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  report  that  has  come  from  the  Census 
Bureau  within  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Remember,  gentlemen,  that  says  over  21  years  of 
age.  That  does  not  include  the  children  in  our  Territory,  and  we 
are  gaining  constantly.  Another  thing,  remember  that  that  per- 
cemtage  is  of  people  over  21  years  of  age,  and  that  we  have  a  popula- 
tion of  about  24,000  foreign-born  inhabitants.  I  will  find  it  in  the 
report  for  you  in  just  a  moment.  Permit  me  to  read  from  the  gov- 
ernor's report,  on  page  13 : 

Of  the  10,648  "  white  "  illiterates 
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The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.  I  am  very  sorry  to  interrupt  you. 
This  is  pension  day,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  adjourn  a  little 
sooner  on  that  account.  The  Chair  regrets  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  interrupt  you  gentlemen,  but  the  gentlemen  who  have 
interrupted  you  have,  notwithstanding  the  feeling  which  has  been 
expressed,  and  which  has  now  blown  over,  interrupted  you  in  good 
faith.  We  want  to  give  you  a  further  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
When  does  the  committee  desire  to  meet  again  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  To-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  To-morrow  morning  at  half  past  10. 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  make  a  suggestion?  These  gentlemen  are  anx- 
ious to  get  away,  I  have  no  doubt.  Mr.  Morrison,  in  actual  time  by 
my  watch,  has  not  talked  during  the  whole  hour  over  fifteen  minutes. 
It  the  committee  would  let  him  go  on,  and  take  a  note  of  anything  on 
which  it  is  desired  to  question  him,  they  could  then,  after  he  has 
finished  his  statement,  subject  him  to  any  examination  the  committee 
might  wish.  .  That  would  bring  it  out  in  an  orderly  waj  and  would 
not  break  up  the  line  of  his  argiynent.  That  is  the  ordinary  way  of 
doing  it.  We  would  get  through  so  much  quicker.  I  wish  the 
chairman  would  make  that  ruling  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  let  us  atfopt  that. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Gentlemen,  on  the  question  of  illiteracy,  permit  me 
to  read  from  the  governor's  report,  and  close  my  remarljs.  On  page 
13  of  his  report  he  says : 

The  total  number  of  Illiterates  In  the  Territory  was  given  as  27,307:  Of  this 
number  16,659  were  Indians,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  negroes,  leaving  10,648  as 
the  number  of  "  white  "  illiterates. 

Of  the  10,648  "white"  illiterates,  7,552  were  foreign  born.  Of  the  3,096 
illiterates  remaining,  1,830  were  of  foreign  parentage.  This  would  leave  an 
illiterate  native  "  white  "  population  of  but  1,266. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  our  citizens  of  Mexican  descent  are  all 
classed  as  "white,"  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  of  the  1,266  native  "white" 
illiterates  practically  all  were  of  Mexican  descent 

For  the  purpose  of  depreciating  Arizona's  claims  to  statehood,  a  favorite 
argument  is  always  found  in  the  alleged  illiteracy  of  her  population,  but  the 
very  census  returns  to  which  appeal  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
these  arguments  firmly  establish  the  Territory's  claim  to  rank  with  the  very  best 
sections  of  the  Union  in  the  matter  of  low  percentage  of  illiteracy.  And  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  scantiness  of  her  population  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  the  census  returns  of  1900  include  the  Indians,  while  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  the  illiteracy  of  Arizona's  people  the  Indians  are  always  forgotten. 

Indeed,  it  is  my  observation  from  a  long  residence  in  the  Territory  and  from  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  population  of  many  of  our  States,  that  Arizona  has  a 
smaller  percentage  of  illiterate  Americans  than  any  other  subdivision  of  the 
Union.  *  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  50  illiterate  Americans  in  all  Arizona. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Several  of  us  are  anxious  to  have  a  meeting  this  after- 
noon.   Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  meet  at  2  o'clock? 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  state  how 
they  feel  on  that  subject,  one  at  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  As  to  the  pension  record,  of  course  evervone  here  is 
probably  interested  in  what  is  going  to  happen  to-day;  but  I  under- 
stand the  pension  business  will  be  disposed  of  by  2  o'clock.  I  only 
suggest  this  in  order  to  intimate  to  them  that  they  are  going  to  have 
the  time. 

8T— 06 
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The  Chairman.  The  Chair  has  not  manifested  any  disposition  not 
to  give  them  the  time. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  You  have  manifested  the  opposite  disposition  to  give 
them  all  the  time  they  want.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  say- 
ing that  you  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  a  little  sensitive  on  account  of  something  Mr. 
Smith  said  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  did  not  hear  that.  I  will  say  now  that  you  have 
manifested  the  greatest  disposition,  publicly  and  privately,  to  give 
everyone  the  opportunity  to  oe  heard,  as  far  as  it  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  1 1  thank  you  very  much  for  that.  That  has  been 
my  intention  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  think  every  man  here  will  bear  me  out  in  that  state- 
ment, because  I  have  mentioned  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Heard.  We  thoroughly  appreciate  the  time  you  have  given  us, 
and  I  hope  vou  will  find  it  consistent  to  give  us  time  in  which  to 
present  our  full  case. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  do  that.  We  would  not  like  to  have 
you  go  back  without  giving  you  a  full  chance.  I  simpljr  want  to  say, 
m  regard  to  certain  things  that  have  arisen  here,  that  it  is  not  par- 
tisan, it  is  not  the  result  of  a  conclusion,  necessarily,  in  the  minds  of 
members  of  this  committee;  but  there  are  certain  arguments  whidi 
have  been  advanced  publicly,  and  perhaps  from  one  man  to  another, 
in  relation  to  this  statehood  question — I  need  not  so  into  details — and 
it  has  made  it  eminently  proper,  it  seems  to  the  Chair,  that  we  should 
try  to  get  at  the  questions  involved  here  by  inquiry.  We  do  not  want 
to  restrain  the  gentlemen  from  Arizona  from  saying  what  they  want 
to  say,  but  at  me  same  time  we  would  like  to  get  some  information 
from  them  as  to  their  internal  affairs  which,  whue  we  can  get  it  from 
the  governor's  report,  we  still  want  their  comments  on.  We  want  full 
information  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Heard.  We  welcome  that,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  all 
the  information  we  can. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  If  we  are  to  do  that  we  ought  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  what  they  want  to  say.  You  are  exactly  right  in  trying 
to  draw  out  information. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  could  get  together  this  afternoon,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  would  put  aside  everything  else. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Oh,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Several  members  feel  that  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  I  would  hate  to  miss  the  hearing,  but  I  had  some 
matters  on  hand  this  afternoon  which  require  my  attention. 

The  committee,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  l^hurs- 
day,  January  18, 1906,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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C03HPTTEE  ON  THE  TERRITORIES, 

House  of  REPRE8ENTATn*ES, 
Thursday^  January  18,  1906. 

The  committee  met  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Edward  L.  Hamil- 
ton in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  from  Arizona,  we  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Heard.  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  for  the  delegation  from  Ari- 
zona, I  wish  to  state  that  in  the  heat  of  the  debate  of  yesterday,  in 
looking  over  the  records  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  I  find  there 
were  certain  statements  made  that  we  feel  will  really  require  explana- 
tion. We  desire  to  conduct  this  thing  upon  our  part  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  and  we  appreciate  the  hearing  that  we  are  being  granted, 
but  we  do  not  feel  that  any  member  of  this  committee  should  inten- 
tionally cast  any  reflection  upon  the  members  of  our  delegation,  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  Ciiair  I  should  like  to  read  certain  state- 
ments which  we  feel  require  an  explanation.  This  is  said  in  the 
most  courteous  spirit  and  with  the  desire  that  we  may  proceed  along 
the  lines  which  we  believe  you  all  want  us  to.  I  will  read  the  state- 
ment referred  to,  which  is  contained  on  page  18  of  the  record  of  yes- 
terday's proceedings.  Governor  Powers,  in  answer  to  a  remark  from 
Mr.  Smith,  said : 

I  will  examine  the  witnesses  In  my  own  way,  and  I  will  examine  them  fairly. 
I  understand  the  reason  why  there  is  this  great  sensitiveness  about  what  brings 
the  delegation  here  and  what  the  reasons  are  why  they  should  come  here. 

Again,  on  page  20  we  find  this  statement.    Mr.  Morrison  says : 

I  hope  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  the  25  gentlemen  who  are  here 
from  Arizona  are  here  because  of  improper  influences. 

To  which  Governor  Powers  replied : 

I  do  not  make  any  assertion  as  to  why  they  are  here. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say,  speaking  for  the  delegation,  that  we  feel 
that  a  reflection  has  been  passed  upon  the  delegation  which  requires 
an  explanation.  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  members  of  our  delegation 
which  I  would  like  to  submit.  We  represent  the  interests  in  Ari- 
zona, and  we  welcome  fully  an  investigation  as  to  the  earnestness 
and  honesty  of  our  motives. 

Mr.  Powers.  Does  the  gentleman  think  anything  I  said  requires 
any  explanation  from  me  ? 

Mr.  PIeard.  We  felt  that  it  did,  Governor. 

Mr.  Powers.  Did  I  not  state  distinctly  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
make  anv  reflection  as  to  why  you  were  here? 

Mr.  IJeard.  I  trust.  Governor  Powers,  that  you  are  willing  to  ex- 
press to  the  delegation  the  idea  that  you  intended  to  cast  no  reflection. 

Mr.  Powers.  Any  reflection  upon  the  delegation  ?  Of  course  I  did 
not  intend  to  express  any. 

Mr.  Heard.  We  trust  you  intended  to  cast  no  reflection  upon  our 
integrity  or  the  honesty  or  earnestness  of  our  motives. 

>lr.  Powers.  Is  there  anything  there  that  does  cast  any  such  reflec- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Heard.  We  felt  so. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  do  not  so  construe  it,  and  it  was  not  intended  as 
anything  of  the  kind. 
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Mr.  Heabd.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  proceed,  and  Mr.  Morrison  has  the 
floor. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  E.  M0EBI80N— Continued. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  have  occupied  the  floor  in  this  committee  room 
during  two  sessions,  and  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  has  gone 
on  I  think  we  have,  in  a  way,  presented  our  case  in  a  fair  and  con- 
servative manner,  and  as  there  are  other  members  of  our  delegation 
to  whom  subjects  have  been  assigned  I  will  conclude  my  remarks  in 
a  very  few  minutes. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  asked  to  respond  to  the  subject  of  the  law 
and  the  schools.  Yesterday  we  discussed  the  school  question.,  and  to- 
day I  wish  simply  to  say  this :  In  Arizona  we  have  a  code  of  which 
we  are  proud;  in  Arizona  we  have  judges  of  integrity,  appointed  by 
the  supreme  Executive  power  of  this  nation,  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
and  we  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  intelligence  and  integ- 
rity; that  we  are  perfectly  confident  of  this  proposition;  that  our 
judges  under  our  Territorial  form  of  government  will  give  us  a  correct 
administration  of  judicial  affairs  of  the  Territorv.  Our  lawyers,  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  are  also  eminent  men  and  men  of  the  highest 
integrity,  and  many  of  them  have  had  great  experience  in  the  practice 
of  law.  In  that  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  one  of  the  things  that 
we  fear  in  Arizona,  so  far  as  the  courts  are  concerned,  is  that  there 
may  be  thrown  upon  us  the  burden  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence  or 
the  interpretation  of  it  which  has  sprung  up  in  New  Mexico. 

In  New  Mexico  there  has  sprung  up  a  system  of  interpretation  in 
the  courts — I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  question  about  tliis  proposi- 
tion, and  Mr.  Rodey  is  here  from  New  Mexico,  and  I  do  not  think  he 
will  attempt  to  contradict  it^ — a  system  that  perinits  the  Spanish  or 
Mexican  population  in  the  Territorv  to  serve  on  juries,  men  who  do 
not  speak  or  understand  the  English  language.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  have  no  objection  to  New  Mexico  having  that  kind  of 
procedure.  It  is  necessary,  probablv,  under  the  conditions  in  New 
Mexico.  That  results  in  the  necessity  of  having  court  interpreters 
in  the  courts  in  the  trial  of  jury  cases,  and  that  interpreter  has  to  be 
there  from  the  time  the  court  opens  until  the  court  closas,  and  has  to 
interpret  from  the  Spanish  into  the  English  and  from  the  English 
into  the  Spanish  everything  that  goes  on.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the  United  States  where  it  is  the 
custom  to  have  constantly  interpreted  the  English  language  into  a 
foreign  language  in  this  way,  no  matter  what  the  lang;uage  may  be. 

It  IS  true  that  occasionally  when  a  foreign  witness  is  on  the  stand, 
a  Frenchman  or  a  German  or  a  Bohemian  or  an  Italian  or  some 
other  foreigner,  the  services  of  an  interpreter  are  called  in;  but  in 
New  Mexico  the  services  of  an  interpreter  are  required  constantlv,  not 
only  to  interpret  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  from  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage into  English,  but  to  translate  everything  that  is  said  in  English 
into  the  Spanish  language,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  present 
on  the  jury  people  who  do  not  understand  the  English  language.  In 
Arizona  we  nave  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  lawyers  and  the  people 
of  Arizona  fear,  and  we  have  a  right  to  fear,  that  if  we  are  united 
to  New  Mexico  and  formed  into  one  State  that  the  Spanish  and 
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Mexican  speaking  people  of  New  Mexico  will  insist  that  that  same 
procedure  will  be  earned  on,  and  so  far  as  Arizona's  people  are  con- 
cerned— and  I  believe  that  I  speak  with  the  consent  of  all  our  people 
upon  this  subject — we  do  not  wish  to  have  that  style  of  procediire  in 
the  courts  of  Arizona.  We  wish  to  continue  in  the  way  that  we  have 
gone  on  from  the  time  we  were  organized  as  a  Territory,  that  we 
be  permitted  to  cany  on  the  procedure  in  our  courts  in  the  English 
language,  and  that  we  be  not  compelled  to  have  upon  our  juries  peo- 
ple who  do  not  speak  or  understand  the  English  language  ana  so 
make  it  necessary  that  everything  that  is  said  during  a  jury  trial 
shall  be  interpreted  from  the  Spanish  into  the  English  and  from  the 
English  back  into  the  Spanish. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Rodey  knows  that  this  takes  place  in  New  Mexico 
courts,  just  as  I  have  stated^  and  doubtless  he  has  himself  stood  before 
a  jury  Inade  up  in  part  of  men  who.  did  not  understand  the  English 
language — ^where  it  has  been  necessary  for  him  to  have  all  that  he  has 
said  and  all  that  his  witnesses  have  said  interpreted  into  Spanish  by 
the  court  interpreter  or  some  distinguished  Spanish  scholar  like 
Col.  J.  Francisco  Chavis.  I  say  upon  that  subject  we  wish  to  have 
our  own  style  and  our  own  waV  or  doing  things,  which  is  the  way 
court  proceedings  are  conducted  all  over  the  United  States.  There 
is  a  difference,  so  far  as  procedure  is  concerned,  between  our  metheds 
in  Arizona  and  those  followed  in  New  Mexico.  We  all  know  that  we 
in  Arizona  get  our  procedure  from  the  common  law,  practically ;  we 
all  know  that  we  have  a  code  there  under  which  we  practice;  we 
know  that  in  New  Mexico  it  is  somewhat  different.  The  people  in 
New  Mexico  were  taken  into  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  not  of 
their  own  free  will,  but  because  of  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe-Hidalgo; 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  were  changed  in  respect  to  our 
southwest  boundary  line  away  back  in  the  forties,  and  those  people 
were  brought  imder  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  as  I  say,  not  of 
their  own  volition,  but  because  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  United  States ; 
and  because  of  that  condition  it  has  been  necessary  that  there  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  legal  system  of  New  Mexico  the  manner  of 
conducting  legal  affairs  uncler  the  civil  law  which  is  in  existence  there 
to-day,  and  that  is  because  of  their  Mexican  population.  We  derive 
all  oi  our  procedure  from  the  common  law,  and  we  ask  that  we  will 
not  be  placed  in  a  condition  where  we  will  be  compelled  to  change  the 
system  which  we  have  built  up. 

I  wish  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
and  I  wish  to  say  it  emphatically,  and  I  speak  by  authority.  No  mat- 
ter what  may  have  been  said  in  the  public  press  or  no  matter  what 
the  people  from  New  Mexico  may  say  in  advocating  the  cause  which 
they  believe  to  be  proper  and  just,  95  per  cent,  if  not  a  greater  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  Arizona  are  in  opposition  to  joint  statehood. 
We  have  the  evidence  of  it  here  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory ;  we 
have  the  petition  which  was  presented  by  our  chairman,  Mr.  Heard, 
that  was  signed  by  3,500  or  more  people  upon  the  occasion  when  our 
Territorial  fair  was  in  session  at  Phoenix.  The  school-teachers  of 
Arizona  have  met  and  declared  by  unanimous  vote  that  they  are 
opposed  to  joint  statehood;  the  cattlemen  have  met,  the  sheep  men 
have  met,  the  miners  have  met  in  convention  in  Phoenix ;  and  wher- 
ever there  has  been  a  meeting,  an  outpouring  of  public  opinion,  it  has 
been  in  opposition  to  joint  statehood. 
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Mr.  Fowler.  How  about  the  bar  association? 

Mr.  Morrison.  And  the  bar  association  of  northern  Arizona,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  passed  a  i-esolution  at  our  banquet  there  in  the 
month  of  December  opposing  joint  statehood  in  every  possible  way 
and  form.  Now,  under  those  conditions,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  if  you 
favor  forcing  upon  a  portion  of  the  American  people,  if  you  believe 
in  saying  to  the  people  of  Arizona  after  the  implied  promise  that 
was  ^ven  us  as  we  had  it  here  yesterday,  that  we  shall  lose  our 
identity,  that  we  shall  be  amalgamated  with  New  Mexico;  and,  al- 
though our  area  is  too  large  now,  you  might  say,  that  it  shall  be 
doubled,  and  that  we  shall  have  a  territory  with  236,000  square  miles,, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  I  ask  you.  Is  that  American  citizenship  ? 
We  stand  here  before  you  representing  people  that  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States ;  we  come  to  you  with  a  splendid  form  of 
government  there  in  Arizona;  we  come  to  you  and  we  say  that  our 
people  are  satisfied  and  contented  to  remain"  as  a  Territory — ^the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona — until  such  time  as  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  in  Congress  shall  be  willing  to  say  to  us,  "  Come  in  as  an  indi- 
vidual State. '°  We  have  built  up  splendid  mines,  until  the  copper 
Eroduction  of  Arizona  is  either  second  or  third  from  the  top  of  the 
st  in  the  United  States.  We  have  out  there  towns  that  are  sub- 
stantially built,  and  I  have  here  pictures  of  the  buildings  in  Prescott 
showing  the  character  of  the  structures  there,  showing  how  the  town 
I  live  m  is  improved.  You  can  see  many  pictures  which  we  have 
here  showing  the  development  of  our  towns.  We  have  here  a  great 
inany  photographs  showing  things  as  they  exist,  and  they  will  show 
you  that  our  population  is  thoroughly  American,  and  that  all  these 
improvements  are  of  a  splendid  character. 

I  desire  to  say  further  that  we  have  a  population  that  I  believe 
to-day  is  approximately  170,000,  and  that  they  are  very  nearly  all 
American  citizens.  With  the  system  of  irrigation  which  we  are  now 
adopting  out  there,  with  the  vast  plans  that  we  have,  and  with  the 
water  which  will  be  stored  by  the  munificence  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment by  the  construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs,  we  will  soon  have 
close  to  a  million  acres  under  cultivation — that  many  in  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  anyway — ^giving  homes  to  thousands  of  American 
families.  Tliere  is  practically  no  other  place  in  the  United  States, 
except  in  that  arid  region  or  semiarid  region,  where  land  can  be 
taken  up  that  is  subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws. 

I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  that  you  will  consider  this 
matter  carefuUy,  and  that  you  will  report  that  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  Territory  shall  come  in  as  one  State,  and  report  that  New 
Mexico  shall  come  in  as  a  Stat^  within  her  present  boundaries,  and 
we  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  will  leave  Arizona  out,  unless  you 
say  to  her  that  she  can  come  in  as  an  independent  State ;  that  if  you 
can  not  do  that  now,  then  we  say  leave  Arizona  out,  let  her  remain 
as  a  Territory  within  her  present  boundaries  for  the  present,  and  we 
promise  you  that  the  people  who  have  made  that  country  what  it  is 
to-day,  who  have  wrested  it  from  the  Apaches  and  since  then  from  the 
arid  conditions,  will  give  you  a  Commonwealth  that  will  be  worthy 
to  occupy  a  star  upon  the  American  flag. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morrison  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
under  the  understanding  that  was  had  yesterday,  if  Mr.  Morrison  has 
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now  concluded  his  argument  the  Chair  will  ask  whether  there  are  any 
members  who  desire  to  submit  any  questions  to  him. 

Mr.  IClepper.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  understand  that  they  use  the  interpreter  in  the 
courts  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  not  in  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Klepper.  In  case  you  come  in  with  New  Mexico,  how  will  this 
affect  the  courts  of  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  In  this  way,  sir:  We  will  hold  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. New  Mexico,  according  to  this  bill,  is  given  66  votes,  and 
we  in  Arizona  are  given  44  votes.  That  gives  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  a  majority  in  that  constitutional  convention.  It  is  not  to  be 
conceived  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico  will  permit  a  change  from 
the  present  conditions  in  reference  to  the  courts.  Over  one-half  of 
the  people  of  that  Territory  are  Mexicans,  and  they,  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing extent,  do  not  understand  or  speak  the  English  language.  They 
are  not  going  to  submit  to  this  condition  of  affairs  that  they  will  be 
banished  from  the  juries,  that  they  will  not  have  a  right  to  sit  upon 
juries,  even  if  they  do  not  understand  the  English  language ;  and  so 
there  will  be  incorporated  into  the  constitution  which  is  submitted  to 
the  people  for  voting  a  proposition  that  will  involve  that  very  idea, 
a  continuance  of  that  condition  of  affairs  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Unless  there  be  an  influx  of  Spanish-speaking  people 
into  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  the  Territory  that  is  now  Arizona, 
why  would  you  need  an  interpreter  in  your  courts? 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  would  not  need  any  in  our  courts,  because  we 
only  allow  men  to  serve  on  the  juries  who  understand  the  English 
language ;  but  in  New  Mexico,  under  their  procedure,  a  man  who  does 
not  understand  the  English  language  is  allowed  to  serve  on  the  jury. 
Those  Mexicans,  or  Spaniards,  as  we  call  them,  sit  upon  the  juries, 
and  everything  must  be  interpreted  to  them  so  that  they  will  under- 
stand what  the  witnesses  are  testifjring  to.  They  can  not  tell  what 
the  witnesses  are  saying  when  the  witnesses  are  talking  in  English. 

Mr.  Klepper.  You  have  a  very  small  percentage  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  in  Arizona,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  in  case  you  come  in 
with  New  Mexico  you  will  have  drawn  on  the  juries  Spanish-speaking 
people  in  the  part  of  the  new  State  that  is  now  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  it.  We  find  those 
people  in  almost  every  county  in  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Klepper.  There  is  no  law  to  discriminate  against  the  negro 
sitting  on  the  jury  in  other  States  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  it  is 
seldom  that  we  ever  see  a  negro  on  a  junr. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  am  not  responsible  for  those  conditions,  of  course. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  can  not  see  tne  force  of  your  argument^  although  it 
may  be  all  right.  Does  not  this  bill  make  a  separate  judicial  district, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  of  Arizona! 

Mr.  MoiffiisoN.  Yes.    I  am  talking  about  our  State  courts. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  will  ask  about  the  United  States  courts  first.  Does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  think  so. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  know  about  that.  Governor. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  explain  how  a  single  iuror  can  be 
drawn  from  New  Mexico  to  serve  in  that  United  States  district  court 
in  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  MoRRisoJi.  Not  from  New  Mexico;  but  the  Mexicans  in  Ari- 
zona would  have  the  right  under  the  law,  as  they  have  in  New  Mex- 
ico, to  sit  upon  juries  in  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Powers.  It  is  the  5  per  cent  of  Mexicans  in  Arizona  that  you 
now  have  reference  to. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Whatever  it  may  be;  it  makes  no  difference.  If 
one  man  gets  on  a  jury  and  that  one  man  does  not  understand  the 
English  language,  there  has  to  be  an  interpreter  who  will  interpret 
everything  that  is  said  for  him. 

Mr.  Powers.  Are  they  excluded  now  by  the  laws  of  Arizona  from 
sitting  on  the  jury  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Only  this  general  provision  that  a  man  must  under- 
stand and  speak  the  English  language  in  order  to  sit  upon  a  jury. 

Mr.  Powers.  Is  there  any  law  excluding  them  from  sitting  on  the 
jury  in  Arizona  to-day  ? 
,  Mr.  Morrison.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Powers.  A  statutory  provision  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes;  people  who  can  not  understand  the  English 
language  and  speak  it  are  excluded. 

Mr.  Powers.  Is  not  that  simply  a  quei>tion  of  challenge  to  go  to 
the  court  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No,  sir ;  the  law  is  one  going  to  the  general  qualifi- 
cations of  a  juror.  Men  drawn  for  service  on  the  jury  are  always 
asked  in  the  beginning  "  Do  you  speak  and  understand  the  English 
language  ?  " 

Mr.  Powers.  I  understand  that,  my  friend- 


Mr.  Morrison  (continuing).  And  if  they  can  not  they  are  ex- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  understand  that,  but  let  me  continue  my  questions. 
You  say  there  is  a  statute  of  Arizona  which  prohibits  a  man  from 
serving  on  a  jury  unless  he  can  understand  the  English  language? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  our  statutory  law.  That  is  one  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  service  on  the  jury,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised if  that  is  not  a  law  throughout  the  United  States.  Otherwise 
how  can  a  juror  understand  the  proceedings  and  testimony  in  the 
court  ? 

The  Chairman.  Might  not  that  be  a  proper  matter  for  challenge 
in  any  State  of  the  Union  where  a  cause  was  pending — requiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  ? 

Mr.  JVloRRisoN.  It  would  be  a  ground  for  challenge,  of  course,  if  a 
man  drawn  did  not  understand  the  English  language;  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  code  in  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  The  only  thing  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  this :  What 
I  supposed  the  gentleman  was  afraid  of  was  these  Mexican  counties, 
juries  coming  from  them ;  but  it  seems  it  is  the  small  5  per  cent  of 
Mexican-speaking  people  in  Arizona  that  he  is  afraid  of. 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  would  not  make  any  difference,  Governor.    As 
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lawyers  we  should  not  be  placed  in  the  position  where  we  would  be 
compelled  to  exercise  a  peremptory  challenge  and  exhaust  our  chal- 
lenges because  of  men  being  drawn  on  the  juries  who  did  not  under- 
stand English,  and  that  would  have  to  be  the  condition  of  things  in 
Arizona  withdut  question  if  that  proposed  measure  becomes  a  law 
and  Arizona  comes  in  as  a  State  as  part  of  New  Mexico,  because  the 
Mexicans  being  in  a  great  majority  in  New  Mexico  would  unite  with 
their  people  in  Arizona,  and  they  'would  insist  that  they  should  have 
the  ri^ht  to  sit  on  juries,  even  although  they  did  not  understand 
Engli^. 

Mr.  Powers.  Is  not  that  a  question  that  would  go  to  the  court? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Living  in  a  court  district  where  25,000  people  speak 
French,  I  will  say  that  we  never  have  anv  Frenchmen  on  the  juries, 
except  those  that  can  speak  English.  If  a  man  does  not  speak 
English,  that  is  sufficient  reason  for  his  being  excused  from  ]ury 
service.  He  is  set  aside,  and  still  we  have  no  statutory  provision 
about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Morrison.  A  man  that  can  not  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage can  not  sit  upon  a  jury  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  No:  I  say  the  judge  lets  him  stand  aside.  I  think 
that  obviates  the  whole  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  Pursuing  the  inquiry  of  Governor  Powers,  I  want 
to  submit  an  inquiry  or  two.  First  of  all,  if  you  should  become  a 
State  by  the  merger  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  I  assume  vou  would 
have  what  we  in  Michigan  call  circuit  courts,  what  are  called  circuit 
courts  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  district  courts  in  other 
parts  of  the  country?  * 

Mr.  Morrison.  State  ^urts? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  And  in  the  circuit  courts  of  Arizona  justice 
would  be  administered  practically  as  it  is  to-day,  the  circiut  courts 
there  would  administer  local  conditions  as  they  exist,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  New  Mexico  the  circuit  courts  would  ad- 
minister conditions  practically  as  they  exist  to-day,  would  they  not? 
Each  circuit  court  would  be  a  judicial  entity  in  its  administering  of 
the  law  in  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  particular  judicial  cir- 
cuit.    That  w  ould  be  true  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  *  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  population 

Mr.  Morrison.  Will  you  let  me  answer  that  proposition  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  did. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes;  but  it  requires  this  explanation.  While  there 
is  such  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  State  made  up  of  Span- 
ish-speaking people — and  they  are  in  the  majority  there — ^then  the 
laws  will  be  so  passed  and  so  made  that  that  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion will  not  be  disfranchised  so  far  as  sitting  on  juries  is  concerned. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  having  answered  that  in  that  way,  is  it  not 
true  that  you  claim  at  least  100,000  English-speaking  people  derived 
from  various  parts  of  the  Union  in  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  New  Mexico  by  the  Federal  census  they 
are  given  a  population  of  195,000.  Now,^  the  question  arises  what 
proportion  of  the  195,000  of  New  Mexico  are  people  of  Spanish  ex- 
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traction,  does  it  not?  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  two-fifths  of  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  are  of  Spanish  extraction,  and  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  ask  Mr.  Rodey,  who  is  present,  and  who  has  been  a 
Delegate  from  New  Mexico,  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  this  committee 
what  the  people  of  New  Mexico  understand  as  to  the  percentage  of 
population  of  Spanish  extraction  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  would  suggest  that  we  be  permitted  to  conclude 
our  case  first  and  that  then  the  other  side  be  allowed  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  the  figures,  but  if  you  object,  I 
will  withdraw  that  request.  Leave  it  in  tnat  shape,  then.  If  it  be 
true  that  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  New  Mexico  only  are  people 
of  Spanish  extraction,  then  you  could  hardly  fear  that  the  joint  pop- 
ulation of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  of  people  extracted  from  various 
parts  of  the  Union  could  be  submerged  by  the  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  people  of  Spanish  extraction  in  Arizona,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir;  66  people  in  the  constitutional  convention 
from  New  Mexico  as  against  44 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  if  you  were  given  the  same 
number  of  delegates  from  each  Territory  to  your  constitutional  con- 
vention; then  what? 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  do  nqt  wish  it  that  way ;  but  that  would  give 
us  some  chance  to  combat  this  proposition ;  but  we  know  that  politics 
will  be  mixed  up  in  it;  we  know  that  New  Mexico  will  be  insisting 
on  its  way,  with  66  votes,  and,  as  I  have  said,  a  majority  of  the  people 
in  New  Mexico  are  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Powers.  But  your  right  to  circuit  courts  would  not  be  affected 
by  your  constitutional  convention. 

Mr.  Morrison.  But  the  laws  of  New  Mexico  to-day  provide  that 
a  person  who  does  not  understand  and  speak  the  English  language 
can  sit  upon  a  jury. 

Mr.  Powers.  Suppose  that  was  in  a  State  circuit  court — and  you 
have  already  stated  that  the  courts  will  be  separate  judicial  entities 
and  that  that  question  of  Spanish-speaking  people  would  not  affect 
you  in  Arizona,  but  would  only  affect  that  part  of  the  proposed  State 
where  the  people  of  Spanish  extraction  lived. 

Mr.  Morrison.  No,  I  have  not  stated  it;  what  I  say  is  this,  that 
those  66  votes  being  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  constitutional 
convention,  they  would  put  into  the  constitution,  as  they  have  in  the 
laws  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to-day,  a  provision  that  in  the 
new  State,  people  who  do  not  speak  and  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage will  have  the  right  to  sit  upon  juries. 

IMS'.  Powers.  Now,  is  there  any  such  law  in  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  Morrison.  There  is  a  law  which  permits  people  who  do  not 
speak  or  understand  English  to  sit  upon  juries,  and  such  men  are 
drawn  on  juries  in  the  United  States  courts,  and  'they  are  drawn  in 
the  Territorial  courts. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Rodey,  who  has  been  a  Dele- 
gate here — ^and  I  give  you  this  that  you  may  correct  yourself,  if  you 
are  wrong — ^that  there  is  no  such  statute  whatever  on  the  statute 
books  of  New  Mexico,  and  never  has  been.  As  you  may  know,  Mr. 
Bodey  has  been  a  Delegate  here,  and  he  is  a  promment  lawyer  of  New 
Mexico.    I  do  not  know  whether  he  or  you  knows  better  about  it. 

Mr.  Morrison.  But  I  will  ask  you  this.  Governor  Powers :  If  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  in  New  Mexico,  then,  in  the  absence  of  statutes, 
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Mexicans  do  sit  upon  the  juries  in  every  county — I  mean  Spanish- 
speaking  people — who  do  not  understand  the  English  language? 

Mr.  Po\\t;rs.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that;  I  presume  they 
sit  upon  them  in  Mexican  counties,  thouffh. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  say  that  that  is  the  fact.  They  do  sit  upon  juries 
there  all  the  time,  and  although  there  may  not  lie  any  exact  statute 
that  provides  for  that,  there  is  nothing  in  any  statute  that  pro- 
hibits any  such  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  just  one  question,  and  will 
ask  you  to  answer  it  as  briefly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  so  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  population  of  Arizona  that  you  can  state  as  to  the  character  of 
these  citizens  of  Mexican  extraction  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  that  they  are  a  church-going,  law-abid- 
ing, upright  people,  on  the  whole? 

Mr.  MoRmsoN.  I  believe  that  the  Mexican  people  are ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  of  New  Mexico  of  Spanish  extraction? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  thought  you  said  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  I  meant  to  ask  you  as  to  New  Mexico.  Can  you 
answer  as  to  New  Mexico! 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico  are  also 
law-abiding  and  a  Christian  people;  yes,  sir;  and  that  if  they  come 
in  with  Arizona  as  one  State,  they  will  simply  insist  on  their  rights, 
that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  in  mind  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  in- 
stance, which  has  a  large  French  population;  I  have  in  mind,  per- 
haps, the  State  of  New  York,  with  an  original  population  largelv  of 
Dutch ;  I  have  in  mind  the  population  or  the  State  of  Maine,  where 
there  are  a  great  many  French,  in  the  northern  part,  as  I  under- 
stand, and  I  have  in  mind  the  population  of  many  of  our  large  cities, 
where,  I  learn  from  the  last  national  census,  there  is  a  large  percentage 
of  foreign  population  that  does  not  speak  English  at  all;  and  still 
there  is  no  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  Chair  is  informed,  in  relation  to 
the  administration  of  justice.    What  have  you  to  say  on  that,  briefly? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true,  because  everything  is 
conducted  in  English  in  the  courts. 

The  Chairman.  Precisely.  That  being  true,  then,  the  State  circuit 
courts  of  this  State  would  simply  accommodate  themselves  to  local 
conditions,  and  very  properly,  would  they  not,  and  so  you  in  Arizona 
would  not  be  disturbed  in  the  administration  of  your  law  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Under  the  law  as  given  to  us  by  the  majority  from 
New  Mexico,  in  the  Constitution  and  in  the  State  laws  with  reference 
to  our  courts  the  courts  are  bound  by  those  statutory  provisions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  that  your  fellow-American  citi- 
zens in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  extracted  the  same  as  you  are  from 
the  various  States  of  the  Union,  would  put  upon  you  intentionally 
any  impropriety,  you  being  joined  with  them  in  a  ffreat  State? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  believe  this :  That  political  influences — ^the  desire 
for  political  advancement — would  cause  the  Mexicans  in  New  Mex- 
ico to  stand  in  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  Arizona,  and  with  the 
politicians,  and  pass  laws  that  would  give  the  right  to  our  Mexican 
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people  in  Xew  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  sit  upon  juries  when  they  did 
not  iinderstand  the  English  language. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  provision  should  be  inserted  in  the  en- 
abling act  covering  your  contention  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
English  speaking. 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  would  be  merely  one  remedy,  that  is  all ;  bat 
that  would  help  us  out.  I  think  that  would  help  us  out  to  a  great 
extent,  but  that  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  urging  why  we 
should  not  be  amalgamated  with  New  Mexico,  and  I  leave  it  to  the 
sense  of  justice 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  If  that  provision  should  go  into  the  enabling  act, 
would  not  that  remove  all  the  objections  you  have  raised  in  your  argu- 
ment to  it  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No.  I  submit  it  to  you  as  a  constitutional  lawyer, 
sir,  whether  when  we  come  in  as  a  State  under  that  enabling  act  there 
is  anything  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  will  prevent  those 
provisions  in  the  enabling  act  from  being  changed  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  there  is  no  provision  against  any 
man  who  can  not  read  or  write  or  understand  the  English  language 
serving  as  a  juror.  I  acted  as  clerk  in  my  county  for  two  years.  We 
have  a  German  population  of  about  2,000,  a  great  many  of  them  not 
being  able  to  understand  or  speak  the  English  language.  There  is  no 
law  against  their  serving  on  juries,  as  I  have  said,  but  yet  when  one  of 
those  Germans  comes  in  they  will  always  say,  "  Kannst  du  Englisch 
sprechen?  "  And  if  he  replies  "  Nein,"  that  settles  it;  he  gets  oflF  the 
jury.  It  will  be  the  same  way  in  Arizona  exactlv.  When  one  of 
those  Mexicans  came  up  he  would  be  asked  if  he  could  speak  English, 
and  if  he  said  '"  No,''  that  would  settle  it. 

Mr.  Marcus  Smith.  But  down  there  you  have  eight  or  ten  counties, 
by  the  roster  of  the  legislature,  where  the  officers  of  New  Mexico  are 
all  Spanish-speaking  men.  I  have  the  list  upstairs,  and  it  shows  that 
there  was  not  a  single  officer  in  eight  or  nine  counties — eight  counties 
anyway — ^that  was  not  of  Mexican  extraction,  except  the  surveyor  in 
the  county. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  local  self-government,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  into  an  argument  that  can 
do  no  good.  We  are  very  anxious  to  lay  the  facts  before  you,  and  the 
fact  is  that  there  are  great  counties  there  in  New  Mexico  where  the 
people  do  not  speak  the  English  language — a  great  majority  of  them 
do  not  speak  English. 

Mr.  Cole.  In  the  State  of  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Cole.  That  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Smith.  \Mien  we  are  all  one  State  we  are  as  large  a  part  of 
New  Mexico  as  they  are  a  part  of  Arizona,  and  then  the  general  leg- 
islature has  to  legislate  for  all. 

Mr.  Cole.  It  will  not  affect  your  courts  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  a  system  of  district  courts  now  in  New  Mex- 
ico that  will  pervade  the  whole  State ;  that  is  our  fear  ;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  be  forced  into  an  argument.    I  simply  want  to  state  that  fact 

Mr.  Bell.  Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case.  Suppose  that  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  to  which  the  gentleman  referred,  a  majority  of  the 
people  were  of  German  descent  and  had  power  to  control  the  legis- 
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lature  of  Ohio.    Do  you  believe  that  the  condition  of  affairs  to  which 
he  referred  would  still  prevail  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Certainly  not,  and  the  gentleman  would  not  say  so. 

All  I  have  to  say  is  this,  and  then  I  will  stop.  I  only  wish  that 
every  man  on  this  committee  had  been  out  in  Arizona  for  some  time, 
and  had  been  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  seen  the  condi- 
tions out  there  and  mingled  with  the  people,  and  I  know  everyone 
of  you  would  be  of  the  opinion  that  I  nolo,  that  the  people  there  do 
not  want  joint  statehooa,  I  know  that  because,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  members  of  Congress,  those  who  have  been  out 
there  have  come  back  friends  to  our  position,  and  are  here  advoca- 
ting our  cause  in  the  interests  of  Arizona  and  a  separate  statehood  for 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Moon.  Your  contention  is,  it  I  understand  you  correctly,  that 
notwithstanding  any  provisions  that  may  be  made  in  this  bill  here, 
when  the  new  State  of  New  Mexico  is  formed,  that  being  a  sover- 
eignty, it  can  overturn  this  at  any  time  and  make  any  sort  of  a  law  it 
sees  nt,  that  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  is  true  as  a  legal  proposition,  I  think;  and  you 
further  insist,  as  I  understand  you,  that  the  Mexican  population 
being  dominant  and  controlling,  that  they,  if  they  saw  proper,  could 
make  the  Spanish  language  the  court  language  of  the  whole  of  the 
State? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  who  speak  the  Spanish  language, 
however,  would  not  be  the  dominant  people,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  think  they  would,  associated  with  the  people  in 
New  Mexico  who  control  politics  there,  and  who  are  Americans  and 
who  would  stand  in  with  them  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Mexican- 
speaking  people. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  people  in  Arizona  who  control 
politics? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  am  speaking  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Moon  has  put  this  kind  of  a  question  to 
you,  which  possibly  might  be  misunderstood,  and  I  know  the  Judge 
would  not  want  to  be  misunderstood 

Mr.  Moon.  I  will  take  care  of  it 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  That  there  might  possibly  be  a 
population  in  this  joint  State  of  people  of  Spanish  extraction  who 
would  have  power  enough  to  enforce  upon  the  population  of  the 
proposed  State  of  New  JVlexico  laws  framed  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
about  70,000  of  Spanish  extraction  out  of'  a  population  of  195,000, 
plus  123,000  (by  the  census)  with  all  that  you  gentlemen  claim  have 
been  added  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  say  in  answer  to  that  question  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  are  Mexicans,  and  that  there  is  a  popula- 
tion also  of  Mexicans  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  majority  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
are  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  We  have  heard  the  people  from  New  Mexico  here  say 
that  seven-tenths  of  them  are  Mexicans.    I  made  a  statement  about 
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that  the  other  day  and  I  saw  Mr.  Andrews  yesterday  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  stated  that  there  was  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  seven-tenths  of  that  population  is  Mexican.  He  is  a  Dele- 
gate in  Congress  from  that  Territory. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  infer  from  the  questions  that  you  are  asking  that  you 
dispute  the  proposition  that  in  New  Mexico  to-day  the  courts  are 
conducted  in  Doth  Spanish  and  English? 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  have  not  disputed  that  there  are  some 
such  courts. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  want  to  proceed  with  the  questions  I  was  asking,  and 
then  I  will  quit. 

Again,  I  understand  you  to  insist  that  even  if  the  Spanish  language 
were  not  in  force  as  the  court  lam^ua^e,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  thev 
use  the  Spanish  language  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  now ;  ana, 
as  a  matter  of  practice  in  the  courts,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  statute, 
that  if  a  Mexican  who  can  not  speak  the  English  language  is  chosen 
as  a  juryman  under  the  conditions  that  prevail  you  are  prevented 
from  challenging  him  for  cause,  andJiave  to  make  a  peremptory  chal- 
lenge in  order  to  prevent  him  from  serving  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  And  therefore  you  aflfect  the  rights  of  every  American 
defendant  in  the  courts  of  New  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  have  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  the  civil  law 
in  vogue,  as  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moon.  In  the  Territory  of  Arizona  it  is  the  common  law  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moon.  They  are  totally  unlike  in  their  application  to  the  rules 
of  property  and  persons? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir ;  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  how  the  rights  of  property 
and  individuals  might  be  affected  by  a  merger  of  the  two  Territories, 
by  a  legislature  dominated  by  the  Spanish-speaking  people? 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  result  would  be  that  they  would  be  tmfamiliar 
with  the  procedure  and  the  practice ;  that  we  would  be  compelled  to 
take  ours  from  the  A  B  C  of  the  statutes  of  New  Mexico,  whidi 
would,  to  a  large  extent,  be  incorporated  into  the  statutes  of  the  new 
State,  and  that  the  lawyers,  judges,  and  all  connected  with  the  courts 
would  be  compelled  to  go  back  to  school  to  understand  that  system. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  desire  the  common-law  procedure  to  which  the 
Americans  of  the  Territory  have  been  used  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  And  you  think  to  adopt  the  civil  procedure  would  en- 
danger the  rights  of  property  and  of  persons? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  is  my  judgment;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moon's  questions  have  suggested  a  line  of 
inquiry  to  me.    First,  they  have  a  code  in  New  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  They  have  a  code;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  code  in  Arizona,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes ;  and  we  derive  our  code  from  different  sources. 

The  Chairman,  ^^^lence  do  you  derive  your  code? 
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Mr.  Morrison.  We  derive  ours  from  the  State  of  Texas,  for  in- 
stance; we  derive  it  from  California;  we  derive  it  from  New  York; 
we  derive  it  from  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  desire  to  say  in  response  to  that,  that  the 
code  of  New  Mexico  is  like  the  code  of  California  and  New  York  and 
Texas.  Next,  when  you  put  your  two  Territories  together  in  a  State, 
if  it  should  be  done,  your  State  would  then  adopt,  would  it  not,  a 
code  of  legal  procedure  adapted  to  your  needs? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Whatever  the  people  of  New  Mexico  desired  would 
be  put  on  the  statute  books,  because  they  would  have  a  majority  in 
the  legislature. 

The  Chairman.  The  desires  of  the  American  people  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  in  respect  to  a  proper  code  would  be  incorporated  in 
a  law  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  Unless  the  Republicans  in  that  new  State  all  got 
reliffion. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  Democrats  of  Arizona  would  have  to  get 
religion,  too. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  I  see  a  temper 
manifested  here  now  that  I  have  never  seen  manifested  in  this  com- 
mittee before. 

The  Chairman.  A  temper  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  That  is  all  1  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Beall.  On  this  question  as  to  who  would  control  the  legislature 
of  the  new  State,  suppose  that  in  New  Mexico  only  51  per  cent  of  the 
people  were  of  Spanish  descent,  and  suppose  in  Arizona  all  of  them 
were  of  American  descent.  In  your  constitutional  convention  66 
members  would  be  from  New  Mexico  and  44, 1  believe,  from  Arizona. 
About  the  same  proportion  would  obtain,  I  presume,  in  the  legisla- 
ture. Now,  taking  that  hypothetical  case,  51  per  cent  of  people  in 
New  Mexico  of  Spanish  descent,  all  of  the  people  of  Arizona  of 
American  descent,  and  with  that  statement  of  the  case,  could  not  61 
per  cent  in  Mexico,  by  electing  representatives  to  the  national  legis- 
lature, and  the  66  members  to  the  constitutional  convention,  could 
not  they  absolutely  dominate  the  constitutional  convention  and  the 
legislature,  even  although  under  that  hypothetical  case  three- fourths 
01  the  people  of  the  two  Territories  might  be  Americans? 

Mr.  Morrison.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  that^is  the  point 
I  have  made. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  Government  by  majority, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  66  in  New  Mexico  are  elected  by 
the  Mexican  and  Spanish  population,  demanding  that  their  rights 
shall  be  protected,  and  that  where  the  people  do  not  understand  and 
speak  the  English  language  that  thev  shall  have  the  right  to  sit  upon 
juries — as  they  would  have  the  right  in  New  Mexico,  being  in  the 
majority — ^those  66  men  would  stand  for  what  they  were  instructed 
to  do,  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  people  in  New  Mexico  who  do 
not  speak  or  understand  the  English  language. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  suppose  the  people  in  New  Mexico  of 
American  extraction — if  you  wish  to  so  designate  it — ^would  be  apt  to 
join  in  impropriety,  as  you  would  consider  it,  with  the  people  of  New 
Mexico — that  is,  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  New  Mexico,  as 
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against  the  people  of  their  own  blood  derived  from  various  parts  of 
the  Union  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  So  far  as  the  Americans  are  concerned,  they  would 
be  all  right;  but  the  majority  in  New  Mexico,  being  of  Mexican  ex- 
traction and  knowing  that  this  very  question  that  we  are  discussing 
to-day  would  come  up  before  the  constitutional  convention,  would 
imite  and  elect  66  dele^tes  to  the  constitutional  convention  to  con- 
tinue the  rights  that  they  have  to-day  under  a  Territorial  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  want  to  advise  Mr.  Morrison,  in  the  defense  of  these 
other  gentlemen  who  are  here,  to  stop  arguing  the  question.  The 
chairman  promised  me  an  orderly  hearing  this  afternoon,  and  now 
it  is  getting  into  an  argument  a^ain. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  in  all  good  temper 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  mad. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  am  I. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  and  I  do  not  have  any  feeling  about  these  matters. 
If  there  had  not  been  any  argument — ^if  Mr.  Morrison  had  been 
allowed  to  go  ahead  and  make  his  statement  and  then  submitted  to  a 
cross-examination,  we  would  have  been  through. 

The  Chairman.  The  understanding  of  yesterday  was  to  this  eflfect, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  that  the  gentlemen  wishing  to  be  heard  were 
to  be  heard,  that  notes  were  to  oe  made,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  to  interrogate  the  speaker  on  matters  on  which  they 
needed  illumination. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  that  was  the  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  been,  pro- 
ceeding absolutely  in  good  faith 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  you  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  need  to  make  any  apology  anv  more  than 
you  need  to  make  an  apology.  The  gentleman  has  raised  a  question 
of  deep  interest.  I  am  seriously  interested  in  this  question^  and  it 
is  not  so  much,  perhaps,  a  question  of  the  number  of  people  who  ad- 
dress this  committee  as  it  is  the  amount  of  information  which  the 
committee  is  able  to  derive ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  oratory ;  it  is  not 
a  question  of  speeches ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  interesting  facts  to  be 
presented  to  this  committee,  and  we  are  here,  everj'  member  of  us, 
to  try  to  learn  matters  of  interest  and  importance  in  relation  to  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Smith.  My  criticism  went  to  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  gone  into  only  one  phase  of  the  question,  consuming 
four-fifths  of  the  time,  when  there  are  twenty-five  phases  that  we 
want  to  consider  here. 

The  Chairman.  Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
unfortunate  that  these  gentlemen  arrive  at  the  eleventh  hour,  so  to 
speak,  when  other  matters  are  under  consideration  here  Which  are  of 
great  importance,  and  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  matter 
of  the  adinission  of  these  Territories  has  been  under  consideration  for 
at  least  two  years  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Moon.  It  was  unnecessary  to  present  these  arguments  two 
years  ago,  because  this  committee  stood  solidly  for  statehood  for 
Arizona — separate  statehood.  This  committee  has  changed  its  front 
entirely. 
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The  Chair^ian.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Lloid.  The  chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Brick,  and  Mr. 
Powers  were  members  of  this  committee  when  this  committee  reported 
favorably  that  bill,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House  and  went  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Chairman.  AVe  will  see  as  to  that.  I  never  voted  for  a  bill  in 
committee  proposing  to  make  three  or  four  States. 

Mr.  Moox.  A  o ;  he  did  not  vote  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  attend  a  committee  meeting  in  relation 
to  that ;  I  never  voted  for  that  question  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  nor 
on  that  question. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  That  may  be  true,  but  if  you  did  not  you  failed  to  do 
your  duty 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
instructing  me  as  to  my  duty. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  The  record  will  show  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  there 

Mr.  Moon.  You  were  right,  then ;  this  is  a  matter  of  what  you  are 
doing  now. 

The  Chairman,  I  was  called  out  of  the  city  to  attend  a  Congres- 
sional .convention  in  the  fourth  district  of  Michigan,  at  which  con- 
vention I  was  nominated  for  Congress,  I  think  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time,  and  I  am  sure  that  would  justify  my  absence  from  this 
city,  even  in  the  opinion  of  my  genial  friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  There  were  thVee  members  of  the  present  committee 
who  were  members  of  this  committee  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress, 
as  I  have  said,  and  they  made  a  report  on  that  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  join  in  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  You  did  not  dissent. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
and  was  very  busy  there,  and  I  never  attended  a  meeting  of  this  com- 
mittee on  that  question. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Is  all  this  material  now,  when  these  gentlemen  from 
Arizona  are  here  and  wanting  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  Then  I  move  we  proceed. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  wish  to  say  one  w^ord.  It  is  true  that  I  was  a 
member  of  this  committee  in  that  Congress,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  suggested,  and  it  is  true  that  this  committee  reported  a 
bill  for  three  States.  It  is  true  that  in  conversation  I  said  Idid  not 
think  two  States  should  be  made,  because  I  did  not  think  they  had 
the  population  or  future  prospects;  but  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  majority  of  the  Republicans,  I  think,  with  Mr.  Knox 
at  their  head,  thought  differently.  My  views  were  very  well  known 
to  Mr.  Henderson,  the  Speaker^  and  he  came  to  mfi  ana  asked  me  to 
make  a  dissenting  report,  and  he  told  me  if  I  would  do  so  he 
would  see  that  I  controlled  the  time  of  the  opposition.  I  replied  to 
the  Speaker :  ''  I  am  a  new  man  here ;  this  is  going  through,  and 
I  do  not  care  about  fighting  a  losing  game ;  my  committee  has  voted 
for  this,  and  I  am  going  to  stand  by  the  majority  of  the  committee." 
I  have  often  done  tnat.     That  is  my  connection  with  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  incorporate  these  various  state- 
ments in  the  record  ? 

8T— 06  M 4 
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Mr.  MooN.  I  simply  want  to  testify  that  that  was  his  position  about 
it,  but  he  became  verj'^  liberal  and  kindly  toward  the  proposition 
before  he  was  through  with  it  and,  in  fact,  was  the  finest  kind  of  an 
advocate  of  single  statehood. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  did  not  open  my  mouth  in  reference  to  it  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Capron.  Do  you  not  think  wc  have  gotten  more  light  since 
that  time,  the  same  as  we  have  on  free  silver  and  some  other  things  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  I  think  the  gentlemen  voted  according  to  their  own 
minds  more  then,  and  are  now  voting  more  on  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Capron.  Perhaps  the  latter  motive  is  better  than  the  first. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  is  the  point  i[r.  Hamilton  is  discussing  here, 
because  we  know  ourselves  that  a  majority  of  the  majority  of  the 
party  in  the  House  of  Representatives  controls  all  this  legislation, 
practically  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
rules  two-thirds  of  the  House,  and  on  the  same  sort  of  policy  in  New 
Mexico  those  '"  greasers  "  are  going  to  rule  these  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  Might  I  submit,  in  very  good  temper,  an  inquiry 
as  to  whether  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  influenced  by  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  party  policy  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  He  follows  them  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  Certainly.  I  am  speaking  of  it  as  a  habit  of  us  all ;  I 
am  not  reflecting  on  your  partv,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Heard.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  ask  if  we  may  have  the 
privilege  of  continuing  our  hearing?  We  have  a  numlxn*  of  gentle- 
men who  would  like  to  be  heard,  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee 
to  hear  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  ask  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  sit 
this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  1  would  like  to  ask  that  before  taking  a  recess  or  ad- 
journing, as  a  matter  of  privilege,  we  hear  from  Mr.  X.  O.  Murphy, 
ex-governor  of  Arizona.  He  would  like  to  be  heard  a  few  moments 
before  you  adjourn  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  we  will  hear  him. 

STATEMEITT  OF  HON.  N.  0.  MirBFHY. 

Mr.  MuRPjiY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  an  argument  upon  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  Arizona's  right  to  independent  statehood.  I  am  not  seeking  that 
right;  nor  am  I  going  to  attack  the  people  of  New  Mexico  in  this 
case,  nor  make  aiiy  argument  upon  that  leature  of  it;  but  I  wish  to 
say  this,  and  I  consider  it  a  gi*eat  privilege  accorded  me  by  this  com- 
mittee. The  public  press  has  been  full  of  insinuations,  at  least,  and 
some  have  been  more  than  insinuations,  that  a  corrupt  lobby,  main- 
tained by  the  railroads,  was  here  in  Washington  to  defeat  this  prop- 
osition for  joint  statehood.  T  wish  to  say  that  before  the  arrival  of 
this  delegation  which  is  now  present  there  were  in  Washington  Mr. 
Marcus  Smith,  a  Delegate  in  Oongress,  who  had  a  right  to  be  here  in 
the  interest  of  Arizona;  myself — I  live  in  Washington  during  the 
winter,  and  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Arizona  for  twenty-two  years — 
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and  Mr.  B.  A.  Fowler,  a  gentleman  from  Arizona,  who  has  business 
here,  and,  occasionally,  my  brother,  Mr.  Frank  Murphy.  I  hereby 
denounce  as  false,  libelous,  and  slanderous'  any  insinuation  of  the 
kind  I  have  referred  to,  no  matter  from  what  source,  no  matter  how 
high  up  they  come  from,  and  I  will  challenge  any  man  to  produce  a 
single  bit  oi  evidence  that  one  dollar  has  been  corruptly  used  or  that 
anybody  has  been  approached  in  a  dishonorable  manner  in  that  con- 
nection in  any  way ;  and  if  any  man  of  reputation  will  put  his  name 
to  a  statement  of  Ihat  kind  I  will  guarantee  to  send  him  to  the  pen- 
itentiary. 

Thesse  people  have  come  here  and  they  are  able  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  the}'  have  been  brought  here  bv  nobody;  they  have  come 
here  at  their  own  expense;  they  can  defend  themselves.  They  are,  in 
intelligence,  integrity,  and  honor  the  peers  of  anv  gentlemen  pres- 
ent, and  as  to  ability  they  will  l>e  found  qualifie(l  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

I  hold  it  is  utterly  futile  to  discuss  this  question  here.  I  have  been 
before  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  every  Congress  for  ten  years, 
and  this  question  has  been  thrashed  out  over  and  over  again  and 
three  bills  have  passed,  and  I  feel  that  the  verdict  is  sealed  and  that 
no  amount  of  argument  can  affect  the  result.  That  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  it. 

But  when  it  comes  to  this  question  of  personal  reflection  and  rep- 
utation let  us  take  the  other  side.  It  is  well  known  to  you  all  that 
when  this  Congress  met  the  leaders  said  there  would  be  no  public- 
building  bill  passed.  I  am  taking  the  published  report,  and  they  say 
an  old  member  of  the  House 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  caution  the  gentleman 
that  in  addressing  the  committee  nothing  in  the  nature  of  animad- 
version upon  either  branch  of  Congress  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  That  it  would  be  just 
as  fair  to  say  that  if  those  who  are  advocating  a  public-building  bill 
succeed  and  the  bill  goes  through,  the  inference  will  be  that  the 
people  who  do  it  have  Ijeen  putting  their  hands  into  the  Treasury  to 
buy  votes  on  this  statehood  question.  The  inference  would  be  just  as 
fair.  I  am  speaking  from  personal  interest  and  the  interest  of  the 
friends  of  justice,  no  matter  what  is  done  here. 

If  this  outrage  goes  through  the  House  it  will  be  overwhelmingly 
defeated  in  the  Senate,  and  if  by  any  miracle  it  goes  through  the 
Senate  it  will  be  defeated  in  Arizona,  and  as  the  public  becomes 
better  informed  they  will  applaud  our  people  for  their  determined 
resistance. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  this  committee  is  glad  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman make  any  statement  he  desires  as  to  his  possible  relation  to 
any  newspaper  statements  which  have  been  gomg  the  rounds.  I 
think  I  could  say  that  no  member  of  this  committee  has  ever  directly 
or  indirectly  been  a  party  to  any  such  suggestion.  I  desire  to  say 
that  every  such  slanderous  rumor  has  two  aspects.  It  has  reference, 
first,  to  tiie  honorable  represi>ntatives  of  the  people  of  Arizona,  and  I 
desire  to  say,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  finer 
body  of  men  than  I  have  seen  through  the  Territory  of  Arizona: 
and,  next,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  reflects  upon  the  honor  of  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  no  matter  what  party  he  belongs  to,  and  in  that  con- 
nection I  want  to  sav  that  in  mv  service  here  I  have  never  seen  a 
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member  of  Congress  who  I  believe  was  influenced  dishonestly  in  his 
vote. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would*  like  to  say  in  this  connection  that  I  get  a 
reputation,  perhaps,  of  being  offensive,  by  reason  of  my  extreme  ear- 
nestness. That  is  an  infirmity  on  my  part ;  I  can  not  speak  any  other 
way  except  in  an  earnest  wav.  As  Governor  Murphy  has  told  you, 
there  was  not  a  soul  here  in  ^Vashington  except  Mr.  jiurphy  and  his 
brother  and  Mr.  Fowler,  my  opponent  (who  came  very  near  beating 
me),  and  this  report  that  went  out,  therefore,  came  fSrom  the  news- 
papers. I  want  to  say — and  I  do  not  need  to  say  it  for  myself,  but  I 
want  to  say  it  for  this  committee,  so  that  Congress  may  know,  and  so 
that  any  member  that  is  asked  about  it  will  be  informed — that  there 
is  not  a  man  here  who  has  not  come  on  at  his  own  expense,  so  far  as 
I  know ;  also,  there  is  not  a  man  here  capable  of  an  indecent  act,  and 
certainly  so  far  as  Mr.  Oakes  Murphy  and  Mr.  Frank  Murphy  are 
concerned,  representing  as  they  do  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
sentiments,  you  could  not  get  either  one  of  them  to  attempt  to  use 
money  for  this  or  any  other  purpose  in  this  connection.  I  intended 
to  rise  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  explain  this  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal privilege  yesterday  when  I  saw  this,  but  I  was  convinced  that 
it  would  be  better  not  to  do  so.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  I  made  an 
apology.  I  care  nothing  for  that.  But  I  wish  it  understood  now 
that  we  can  send  to  the  penitentiary  any  man  that  will  sign  a  state- 
ment and  say  that  a  single  man  from  Arizona,  or  representing  any 
interest  there,  has  put  up  a  dollar  or  attempted  to  put  up  a  dollar 
or  used  anything  else  of  value  in  fighting  against  what  we  consider 
the  most  awful  outrage  that  can  be  proposed. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Mr.  Heard.  I  will  state  that  the  next  speaker  for  Arizona  will  be  a 
gentleman  who  is  conversant  with  our  cattle  industry;  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  chairman  of  the  Arizona  Live  Stock  Board  for  many 
years,  and  who  is  also  a  member  for  Arizona  on  the  national  Repub- 
lican committee — Mr.  W.  S.  Sturgis. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  S.  STUEGIS,  OF  AEIZONA. 

Mr.  Sturgis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  lived  in  Arizona 
for  twenty-six  years.  For  a  long  time  the  cattle  industry,  on  account 
of  the  rustlers  and  cattle  thieves,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  About  four 
years  ago  we  passed  a  law  by  which  we  were  able  to  get  at  these  cattle 
rustlers  and  thieves. 

Of  course  Arizona  is  not  like  a  great  many  States  in  the  matter  of 
the  number  of  cattle,  but  I  understood  that  some  one  has  made  the 
remark  that  Arizona  did  not  have  any  cattle,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
she  has  750,000  head.  The  census  iii  1900,  I  believe,  gives  607,000. 
That  was  six  years  ago.  From  Arizona  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
we  cattlemen  who  were  on  the  train  coming  here  naturally  watched 
the  different  cattle  along  the  track,  and  no  place  from  there  here  did 
we  see  any  cattle  that  equaled  those  of  Arizona. 
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I  have  been  from  one  end  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  to  the  other. 
I  know  the  cattlemen  there.  They  are  as  free  and  independent  a  race 
of  men  as  ever  lived.  They  live  in  the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  and 
they  breathe  a  free  air.  I  will  not  go  into  what  they  did  in  their  con- 
vention, but  every  man  I  have  met,  every  man  I  know,  owner  and 
cowboy,  is  against  joint  statehood  to  a  finish.  As  one  man  expressed 
it:  We  would  rather  see  it  a  Territory  to  all  eternity  than  joined  to 
New  Meidco. 

I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  much  of  your  time,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  national  committee  I  want  to  say  that  that  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal issues  on  which  I  was  named.  The  delegates  were  instructed 
unanimouslv  by  the  Republican  convention  of  Arizona  to  name  mo/ 
as  their  delegate,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  Republicans  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Webb.  You  were  a  delegate  where  ? 

Mr.  Sturgis.  A  member  of  the  national  Republican  committee.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  being  a  delegate  at  all.  i  spoke  of  our  delegates 
to  the  national  Republican  convention.  I  do  not  know  that  I  nave 
anything  further  to  say. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Is  there  any  division  in  your  Territory  on  the  question 
in  the  Republican  party  ?  "  » 

Mr.  Sturgis.  Not  that  I  know  of.  We  are  all  against  it  to  a  finish. 
There  are  twenty  States  in  the  Union  that  have  less  cattle  than  we 
have. 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes;  but  if  you  should  take  the  value  of  the  cattle  in 
New  York  and  the  value  of  the  same  number  in  your  State  there 
would  be  a  great  difference,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Sturgis.  Well,  you  know  there  is  a  beef  trust,  and  they  only 
pay  us  about  2  cents,  and  we  have  to  take  what  we  can  get.  So  far 
as  the  value  of  the  cattle  is  concerned,  I  believe  you  pay  25  cents  a 
pound  for  beef  here. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  pay  35  cents  at  home  often,  and  am  glad  to  get  it  at 
that. 

Mr.  Sturgis.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  your  time,  because  there 
are  many  others  here  who  would  like  to  be  heard.  I  do  want  to  say 
as  to  the  sanitary  regulations  of  Arizona  that  the  head  of  the  Animal 
Industry  Bureau  in  Washington  states  that  we  have  the  best  cattle 
laws  and  sanitary  regulations  of  any  State  or  Territory  in  the  United 
States.  That  is'what  Doctor  Melville  says.  It  is  a  rather  sweeping 
statement,  but  that  is  what  he  has  said. 

The  Chairmax.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  sanitary 
regulation,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sturgis.  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that.  The  State  of  Texas,  I 
think,  has  a  great  many  ticks,  and  a  quarantine  line  through  the 
State.  I  don't  think  New  Mexico  has  a  quarantine  line  now;  I  think 
she  is  free. 

The  Chairman.  I  used  to  read  about  jerked  beef;  that  the  climate 
is  so  good  out  there  that  beef  will  preserve  itself  in  the  open  air.  So 
I  suggested  that  your  climate  mi^ht  be  so  good  as  to  be  peculiarly 
favorable  to  your  sanitarv  regulations. 

Mr.  Sturgis.  No;  I  believe  in  a  warm  climate  it  generally  works 
the  other  way. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  they 
kill  beef  and  hang  it  up  and  it  cures  itself  in  the  open  air. 
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Mr.  Klepper.  Are  the  cattlemen  of  Arizona  opposed  to  the  merger 
of  the  two  Territories  in  one  State  for  the  same  reasons  assigned  by 
previous  speakers  ? 

Mr.  Sturgis.  They  are  opposed  to  it  on  all  grounds.  They  are  al- 
most all  of  them  Americans.     I  only  know  one  large  Mexican  owner. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Do  they  hold  it  would  be  detrimental  to  their  inter- 
ests as  cattlemen  to  be  merged  with  New  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Sturgis.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  Arizona  Cattle  Growers'  Association 
in  meeting  assembled  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  the  29th  day  December, 
1905.  These  are  the  cattlemen  from  Arizona — from  all  over  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

Mr.  Sturgis  read  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved  by  the  Arizona  Cattle  Oroirers'  Association  in  meeting  assembled 
at  Phoenir,  Ariz.,  on  the  29th  day  of  December,  1905: 

First  That  we  are  earnestly  opposed  to  the  Jointure  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  as  one  State,  as  is  proposed  by  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  United 
States  Congress. 

Second.  That  we  are  as  earnestly  opposed  to  the  jointure  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  under  any  proiwsition. 

Third.  That  we  deem  the  bills  now  pending  in  Congress  in  the  light  of 
an  attempt  to  force  the  people  of  Arizona — who  hitherto  have  had  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  for  a  period  covering  all  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment, a  sepafate  [wlitical  autonomy — to  be  subjected  to  the  domination  of  a 
more  numerous  people  of  another  country.  The  reasons  for  our  oppositioli  to 
the  propi>sed  jointure  are  numerous  and.  to  us,  controlling. 

That  the  proposed  union  is  distasteful  to  us,  that  it  would  delay  and  hamper 
our  further  progress,  that  it  would  result  in  confusion  of  laws  and  consequent 
disastrous  disturbance  of  business  are  among  the  many  reasons  completely 
obvious  to  us,  who,  by  reason  of  residence,  are  familiar  with  conditions.  It 
may  be  conceded  that  a  Territorial  form  of  government — in  practice,  at  least — 
affords  some  just  grounds  to  our  people  for  complaint;  but  these  evils  are 
purely  temporary,  and  with  the  lapse  of  time  will  be  remedied.  But  we  sub- 
mit that  if,  as  we  sincerely  believe  would  be  the  result,  the  proposed  union 
would  prove  disastrous  to  and  destructive  of  the  future  prosi)erity  of  our  Ter- 
ritory to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  great  evil  would  be  permanent  and 
irremediable. 

We  can  and  will  submit  to  the  evils  of  continued  Territorial  government 
rather  than  assume  those  incomparably  greater  evils  which  we  fear  will  follow 
jointure. 

Whether  our  fears  are  justified  or  not,  they  exist.  We  are  American  citi- 
zens none  the  less  than  are  the  citizens  of  the  States,  and  we  claim  that  we 
have  the  right  as  such  to  dissent  from  the  proposal  of  a  State  government  to 
the  constitution  and  establishment  of  which  we  do  not  consent. 

We  can  not  resist  the  declaration  that  the  proposed  bills  are  in  violation 
of  the  first  principles  of  our  American  institutions — that  the  just  powers  of 
government  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  proposition  in  un-American.  We  accordingly  respectfully  but  earnestly 
protest  against  it. 

Passctl  unanimously  December  29,  1905. 

[SEAL.1  Arizona  Cattle  Growers*  Association. 

J  AS.  E.  Bark,  President. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  specification  of  possible  injury  growing 
out  of  the  joining  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  those  resolutions  is 
the  statement  that  it  would  result  in  confusion  of  laws  and  conse- 
quently injury  to  business,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sttrgis.  In  those  resolutions  ?  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  what 
their  laws  in  Xow  Mexico  are,  but  I  know  they  want  to  revise  them 
and  they  have  sent  over  to  us  for  our  sanitary  and  cattle  laws. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  they  used  them  ? 

Mr.  Sturgis.  Thev  have  sent  to  us  for  them. 
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The  Chairman.  That  shows  a  fraternal  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
cattlemen  in  New  Mexico,  then. 

Mr.  Sturgis.  Yes;  although  I  believe  everything  in  Xew  Mexico  is 
sheep  growing. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  laws  in  reference  to  cattle  might  be  used 
in  reference  to  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Sturgis.  No;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  sheep.  We  raise 
cattle  in  Arizona. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  A.  J.  SAMPSON,  EOEMER  MINISTER  TO 

ECTJADOE. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
found  that  the  only  possible  way  for  me  to  bring  my  remarks  within 
the  limit  of  ten  minutes  would  be  by  writing  them.  Where  there  are 
so  many  reasons  to  pro-ent  against  this  proposed  joint  statehood  it 
would  take  hours  of  time  to  present  them  all. 

The  Chairmax.  First,  let  me  ask  you  what  your  occupation  is? 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  am  a  rancher  now. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Cattle  rancher  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Xo;  I  have  a  little  farm  of  40  acres,  and  it  will  pro- 
duce more  than  any  160  acres  that  I  know  of  in  my  native  State  of 
Ohio.     I  am  situated  in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Irrig:ated  land  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Il  es,  sir. 

I  assume  at  the  outset  that  you  are  here  to  listen  to  facts  and  argu- 
ments that  we  may  present  against  joining  Arizona  with  New  Mexico 
in  statehood;  that  it  will  not  be  your  purpose  as  lawyers  to  try  to 
convict  us  or  our  Territory,  but  that  you  are  here  as  a  committee 
anxious  to  hear  the  evidence  we  may  present  in  favor  of  our  cause. 
After  we  have  done  this,  then,  if  yon  wish,  call  anyone  who  may  be 
able  to  contradict  our  statements  or  question  us  in  regard  to  the  same 
if  you  wish.  We  are  here  representing  the  farmers,  the  cattlemen, 
shee{)  men.  miners,  fruit  growers,  sugar  beets,  the  law,  commerce,  the 
ministry,  our  schools,  our  homes,  and  we  beg  of  you  a  patient,  re- 
spectful hearing. 

To  the  man  who  says  we  are  here  as  a  corrupt  lobby  in  the  interests 
of  the  railroads,  the  mine  owners,  the  lumber  mills,  we  would  say,  as 
was  said  on  a  memorable  occasion,  '*  Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied.'' 

My  interest  in  Arizona  is  my  small  ranch,  my  farm,  and  I  speak 
for  it.  We  are  not  here  asking  statehood,  but  asking  to  be  let  alone — 
a  novel  position,  I  admit.  Permit  me  to  say,  however,  judged  by 
the  standard  of  the  admission  of  the  great  States  of  Ohio  and  Illinois 
and  more  than  twenty  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  we  are  entitled  to 
it ;  but  we  are  not  asking  it.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  nation  when  a  delegation  of  the  citizens  of  a  Territory  has  ap- 
peared before  the  National  Congress  to  protest  against  being  brought 
into  the  sisterhood  of  States,  ana  it  is  the  first  time  when  the  National 
Congress  has  attempted  to  force  a  Territory  into  Statehood  against 
her  will.  If  this  be  Kepublicanism,  if  it  be  I^emocracy,  if  it  be  Amer- 
icanism, then  our  forefathers  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  United 
States  (up  to  the  present  Congress)  failed  to  comprehend  it. 

For  more  than  eight  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  watch  from 
a  foreign  standpoint  the  marvelous  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
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Territory  of  Arizona,  and  as  Old  Glory  floated  over  my  legation, 
waving  m  the  Andean  breezes,  I  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  written 
across  the  face  of  one  of  those  stars  the  talismanic  word,  "Arizona." 
But  we  are  not  asking  this  high  honor.  We  are  here  to  tell  you  why 
we  think  it  would  be  unwise,  unjust,  un-American,  to  force  us  into 
a  statehood  such  as  is  proposed.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Governor 
Powers  are  lawyers,  I  mfer  from  the  rigidity  of  your  cross-examina- 
tion yesterday 

The  Chairman.  Nearly  all  of  the  committee  are  lawyers;  we  do 
not  want  to  claim  an}^  distinction. 

Mr.  Sampson.  As  you  will  have  the  last  say  at  it,  be  patient  with 
me  for  ten  minutes  while  I  tell  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  are 
here  protesting. 

First,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  Michigan,  have  occasion  to  attend 
the  superior  court  at  the  State  capital  of  your  vState.  Xow,  if  your 
State  capital  were  located  at  Aloany.  X.  Y.,  you  could  get  to  it 
quicker  and  at  less  expense  than  our  lawyers  could  set  from  some 
parts  of  Arizona  to  Santa  Fe.  Ploase  remember  the  Bible  teaching. 
"  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  others  should  do  unto  vou." 

Second.  The  great  differences  in  our  people  and^  industries  have 
been  presented,  and  I  pass  over  them. 

Third.  New  Mexico  has  more  than  two  voters  to  one  voter  in  Ari- 
zona, while  our  wealth  is  $15,000,000  more  than  hers:  so  that  in 
joint  stat<»hood  we  would  pay  the  fiddler  while  they  would  do  the 
dancing. 

Fourth.  The  receipts  of  the  Ignited  States  post-offices  in  Arizona 
are  more  than  double  those  of  New  Mexico  with  double  our  popula- 
tion.    Surely  no  comment  is  necessary. 

Fifth.  Some  of  your  conmiittee  have  asked,  "  WTiat  have  you  out 
there,  anyhow  ?  "  First,  let  me  read  an  extract  from  the  January 
number  of  the  Out  West  Magazine,  printed  in  California.  I  do  not 
vouch  for  all  the  statements  in  this  article,  for  I  have  not*  had  the 
time  to  verify  them.  I  have  just  come  across  this  article.  It  is  for 
you  to  determine  whether  all  of  them  are  true  or  not.  I  simply  read 
from  the  Out  West  Magazine ; 

At  the  last  census  the  per  capita  value  of  total  farm  products  was  higher  in 
Arizona  than  in  Ohio,  was  double  the  New  York,  and  four  times  the  Massachu- 
setts fljyure.  The  increase  in  value  of  farm  products  and  of  all  farms  in  the 
whole  Union  from  1890  to  1900  was  only  28  and  92  per  cent,  respectively:  in 
Arizona  it  was  160  per  cent  and  470  per  cent,  respectively.  Arizona  has  more 
sheep  than  all  New  England.  There  are  20  States  of  the  Union  that  have  not 
as  many  cattle.  In  per  capita  value  of  manufactured  products  at  the  last 
census  Arizona  is  far  ahead  of  Indiana.  In  luml)er  the  two  Territories  have 
about  one-third  more  acreage  than  all  six  of  the  New  England  States  together. 
Not  one  State  in  the  Union  comes  anywhere  near  Arizona  in  per  cent  of  increase 
In  population  in  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900,  and  no  State  in  the  East  has 
half  its  percentage.    Indiana  has  about  one-sixth  of  its  percentage. 

Kansas,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Florida.  Kentucky,  California. 
Arkansas,  Oregon,  Vermont,  Georgia,  Rhode  Island.  Missouri,  Indiana,  and 
Alabama  had  smaller  populations  when  they  were  admitted  as  States  than 
Arizona  had  in  1900. 

In  the  last  ten  years  up  to  1900  Arizona  gained  more  people  than  Kansas  and 
Delaware  put  together.  There  are  ten  States  in  the  Union  whose  actual  gain 
in  population  was  not  as  great,  and  in  the  five  years  since  Arizona  has  been 
going  ahead  faster  than  any  of  them. 

I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Morrison  stated  it,  but  Arizona  has  the 
largest  virgin  tract  of  timber  in  the  United  States.     Gentlemen,  we 
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have  a  territory  larger  thai!  any  State  in  the  Union  except  Texas, 
California,  and  Montana,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  oi 
millions  of  pure  Americans,  of  Americans  who  speak  the  English 
languag:e,  Americans  such  as  responded  to  the  call  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  in  the  Spanish- American  war.  We  sent  one  of  the  first  com- 
panies recruited  for  that  war.  With  it  went  Capt.  Bucky  O'Xeil,  as 
noble  a  man,  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  drew  a  sword,  whose  lifeblood 
was  spilled  at  San  Juan  Hill.  There  sits  his  brother  Eugene,  plead- 
ing for  justice  at  your  hands,  as  Bucky  would  be,  with  eloquence  such 
as  he  only  could  command,  if  he  had  not  given  his  life  a  sacritige  upon 
his  country's  altar. 

But  to  proceed.  We  are  one  of  the  first  of  all  the  cattle-growing 
States,  having  750,000,  and  one  of  the  first 'in  sheep-growing.  Our 
oranges  brought  double  the  best  oranges  from  California  or  Florida 
in  the  New  \ork  market  during  the  holiday  week  just  before  we  left 
for  this  city.  Our  copper  output  last  year  was  only  surpassed  by  one 
State,  and  in  another  year  we  fully  and  reasonably  expect  to  be 
first.  I  lived  in  Colorado  at  the  time  of  and  four  years  prior  to  her 
admission  as  a  State,  when  her  mining  prospects  were  nowhere  equal 
to  those  of  Arizona  to-day.  In  agriculture,  perhaps  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  last  year  our  agricultural  output  per  capita  was 
more  than  the  grand  old  State  of  Ohio.  We  can  grow  40  to  60  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  six  crops  of  alfalfa  hay  per  year.  In  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  25  miles  wide  and  100  miles  long,  where  is  located 
the  capital  city,  ^Phoenix,  is  more  cult  i  vat  able  land  than  in  the  States 
of  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island  combined.  There  are  various  other 
valleys  rich  in  agriculture. 

As  you  have  heard,  our  schools  are  the  first  in  the  United  States 
in  the  grade  of  their  teachers,  70  per  cent  of  whom  ace  graduates  of 
some  reputable  institution  of  learning.  The  highest  in  any  State  of 
the  Union  is  28  per  cent,  so  that  is  70  per  cent  against  28  per  cent. 
I  will  not  presume  upon  the  intelligence  of  any  member  of  tnis  com- 
mittee by  assuming  that  he  does  not  know  that,  although  all  the 
States  may  have  a  common  school  system,  the  standard  in  some  of 
the  States  is  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  others.  I  only  say  ours  is 
one  of  the  first. 

In  our  churches  we  are  as  zealous  Christian  people  as  can  be  found 
anywhere — Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews.  All  are  opposed  to 
joint  statehood.  The  State  teachers'  association,  the  cattle  growers' 
convention,  the  editorial  convention,  the  miners'  convention,  the  meet- 
ing of  all  the  church  denominations,  the  Territorial  fair,  when  4,000 
arose  as  one  man,  all,  all  of  these  passed  resolutions  against  joint 
statehood.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  just  and  right,  do  not  try  to 
force  us  into  this  unnatural,  unharmonious.  unholy,  and  un-American 
wedlock.  Our  plea  is  for  our  Territory,  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation,  for  all  of  our  industrijes,  for  our  schools,  for  our  homes,  and 
for  our  loved  ones.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  us  alone:  eliminate 
Arizona  from  the  pending  bill.  It  was  the  solemn  judgment  of  Con- 
gress that  made  us  a  Territory,  that  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were 
too  large  to  be  one  Territory.  What  was  then  too  large  for  one 
Territory  is  now  too  large  for  one  State.  And  the  language  making 
us  a  Territory  was  a  quasi  assurance  that  we  should  in  the  course  of 
time  become  a  State. 
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Join  us  to  New  Mexico  and  you  will  have  an  area  greater  by  1.000 
square  miles  than  all  New  England,  with  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  We.st  \  irginia  thrown  in.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  New  Mexico  becoming  a  State  alone,  no  jealousies,  no  protest. 
But  if,  in  your  judgment,  she  is  not  rich  enough,  has  not  enough 
people  to  become  a  State  alone,  we  do  object  to  being  made  a  comple- 
ment to  let  her  into  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

No  doubt  you  have  seen  the  statement  that  since  the  vote  of  the 
last  Congress  in  favor  of  joint  statehood  there  has  been  an  election 
of  Members  of  Congress:  that  a  large  majority  so  elected  are  Repub- 
licans. *  Therefore  the  election  was  an  indorsement  of  the  position  of 
the  party  on  joint  statehood.  AMiat  kind  of  logic  is  tnat?  The 
premises  may  he  correct>  but  the  conclusion  is  false.  I  submit  that 
the  queirtion  of  joint  statehood  was  never  once  mentioned  in  a  single 
Congressional  district  in  anv  State  in  the  Union.  Only  in  New 
Mexico  was  it  an  issue,  ana  the  man  who  worked  for  it  in  the 
last  Congress  was  turned  down  by  the  voters'  of  New  Mexico. 

Bosh  on  such  logic !  You  have  heard  much  about  *'  governed  with- 
out the  ^.'onsent  of  the  governed.''  We,  of  Arizona,  have  been  so 
governed  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  our  plea  is  to  let  us  so 
remain :  that  i?^,  we  nrefer  to  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  National 
Government  from  Washington  instead  of  by  a  State  government 
from  Santa  Fe. 

In  your  hands,  gentlemen,  we  leave  the  fate  of  Arizona,  for  the 
present,  feeling  convinced  that  after  you  have  weighed  well  the  facts 
you  will  Ih?  fully  convinc^ed  that  justice,  right,  and  true  Americanism 
will  say  our  petition  ought  to  be  granted.  We  hope  and  pray  that 
this  conviction  may  be  stronger  than  party  discipline. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  can  see  a  good  deal  of  force  in  some  portions  of  the 
argument  you  have  presented,  especially  that  portion  which  asserts 
that  Arizona  has  a  much  larger  wealth  per  capita  than  New  Mexico, 
and  that  therefore  it  will  change  the  basis  of  taxation ;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  propositions  you  advance  which  I  do  not  see  any  force  in, 
and  I  would  like  to  call  "attention  to  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  One  is  the  going  to  the  capitol  at  Sante  Fe  to  attend 
the  terms  of  the  supreme  court  of  your  State  when  it  meets  as  a  law 
court.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  practice  there;  but  in  our 
State  we  hold  the  supreme  court  in  three  different  places — in  Port- 
land, Bangor,  and  Augusta.  There  would  be  no  possible  objection, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  your  holding  the  terms  of  your  supreme  court  in 
different  parts  of  the  new  State,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  different 
sections. 

Mr.  Sampson.  That  may  Ik?  the  custom  in  your  State,  but  in  many 
others  these  sessions  of  the  supreme  court  are  held  in  the  capital  of 
the  State  only. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  could  certainly  easily  arrange  that,  you  could 
provide  for  that  in  that  way,  and  that  would  obviate  that  objection. 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  should  have  added  at  that  same  Doint  that  that 
objection — the  great  distance  from  various  parts  of  tne  State  to  the 
capital  of  the  State — would  apply  to  the  holaing  of  State  conventions 
and  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Powers.  Of  course  that  is  so.  You  would  have  a  good  ways  to 
travel  to  get  to  your  capital.     There  is  another  point  you  made  which 
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I  would  like  to  refer  to.  You  have  referred  to  so  large  a  State  being 
represented  only  by  two  Senators.  You  speak  of  the  immense  terri- 
tory that  will  be  embraced  within  the  State,  and  that  you  would 
only  have  two  Senators  to  represent  you.  I  suppose  the  Senators 
represent  men  and  not  territory. 

Mr.  Sampson.  We  supposed  that  Senators  represented  men  in  Illi- 
nois and  Ohio  when  they  did  not  have  half  the  population  that  we 
have  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Powers.  It  may  be  true  that  they  did  not  have  half  the  popu- 
lation when  they  came  into  the  Union  that  you  have,  but  my  idea 
about  it  is  thisT  That  Senators  represent  population  rather  than  an 
extent  of  territory.  Otherwise  Arizona  might  want  half  a  dozen 
Saiators. 

Mr.  Moon.  Senators  represent  the  sovereign  State. 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sampson.  That  was  the  intention  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Powers.  But  in  making  sovereign  States  I  think  we  should 
have  an  idea  looking  toward  the  population  rather  than  toward  ter- 
ritory. 

Mr.  Moon.  Your  little  State  up  there  has  two  Senators,  New  York 
has  two  Senators,  and  so  on:  those  Senators  represent  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States,  not  the  population. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  is  true,  but  between  the  two  I  should  think  it 
would  be  correct  to  say  that  Senators  represent  population  rather 
than  territory. 

Mr.  Sampson.  If  you  had  lived  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  27 
States  with  population  less  than  ours,  you  would  have  voted  against 
their  admission  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  Not  at  all^  sir.  I  only  say  this :  I  do  not  put  as  much 
stress  on  a  large  territory  s  claim  to  be  represented  in  the  Union  with 
two  Senators  as  I  do  to  a  large  population. 

Mr.  Sampson.  We  have  no  doubt  but  what  we  will  have  millions 
of  population  in  time:  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it^ 

Mr.  Powers.  There  were  one  or  two  other  questions  I  wanted  to 
ask  you,  in  order  that  I  might  get  them  clear,  although  they  perhaps 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  case.  I  noticed  what  you  said  about 
the  agricultural  and  lumber  industries  and  also  what  you  said  about 
the  manufacturing  industry  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Powers.  Did  you  not  read  something  about  the  lumbering  and 
manufacturing  and  the  agricultural  industry  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Yes;  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  verify  all  that  I 
read.     I  think  I  stated  that  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  Powers.  Among  other  things,  you  claimed  the  largest  lumber 
preserve  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  see  that  your  governor  puts  it  at  6,000  square  miles. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Yes,  sir:  where  is  there  a  larger  one? 

Mr.  Powers.  There  are  18,000  square  miles  in  the  northern  part  of 
Maine,  where  I  live.  It  is  more  than  125  miles  across  it  to  the  Cana- 
dian border  and  more  than  100  miles  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Sampson.  As  to  the  Senators,  you  state  you  think  the  idea  of 
the  division  of  Senators  should  be  on  tke  basis  of  population  ? 
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Mr.  Powers.  I  think  population  to-day  in  admitting  new  States 
should  be  more  of  a  consideration  than  extent  of  territory. 

Mr.  Sampsox.  Why  do  you  not  move  to  have  New  "f  ork  given  20 
Senators  ? 

ilr.  Powers.  They  are  already  in  the  Union.  I  referred  to  the 
admission  of  new  States.  I  think  that  should  be  considered.  That 
is  my  view  of  it. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Is  your  timber  what  is  called  virgin  timber,  uncut 
timber? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  will  make  a  statement  which  may  satisfy  you.  I 
believe  to-day  that  Washington  produces  more  timlier  annually  than 
we  do.  Michigan  was  a  great  timber  State  a  while  ago.  We  are 
producing  about  800,000.000  feet  a  year.  I  think  the  production  ^n 
your  Territory,  as  given  by  your  goVernor,  is  probably  correct.  We 
have  one  factory  that  uses  10.000,000  feet  more  than  your  governor 
says  you  produce  in  your  whole  Territory. 

ISiIt.  Moon.  You  are  talking  about  the  lumber  that  is  cut  out,  and 
Mr.  Sampson  referred  to  virgin  forests. 

Mr.  Po^\'ERS.  And  I  think  you  ai-e  mistaken,  Mr.  Sampson,  as  to 
your  manufactories. 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  that  is  the  virgin 
forest  that  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  It  is,  verj'  largely. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Very  largely  ?  Ours  is  entirely,  because  it  is  inac- 
cessible at  the  present  time.  Of  coure  we  have  not  the  amount  of 
sawed  timber  now  that  we  will  when  we  have  better  railroad  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Powers.  The  estimate  as  to  Maine  is  that  ilaine  will  con- 
tinue to  cut,  or  can  cut  700.000,000  feet  a  year  without  decreasing  her 
forest  reserve.  We  have  been  the  largest  lumber-producing  btate 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  now  the  State  of  Washington  is  the  great- 
est lumber-producing  State. 

Mr.  Moon.  VTh^t  was  the  ix)pulation  of  Maine  when  she  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  Well,  what  her  population  was  relative  to  the  United 
States  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  am  not  talking  about  her  relative  population,  but 
what  was  her  actual  population  1 

Mr.  Powers.  I  think  it  was  300,000  or  400,000. 

Mr.  Moon. 'No;  it  was  less  than  this  Territory. 

Mr.  Powers.  Well,  it  may  be ;  the  population  of  the  whole  United 
States  was  very  much  less  than  it  is  now.  Maine  is  not  a  large  State. 
It  has  about  700.000,  according  to  the  last  census.  I  asked  this 
question  about  the  lumber  in  Arizona  not  so  much  because  it  had  very 
much  to  do  with  this  case,  but  in  order  to  get  at  the  facts.  I  know 
you  have  immense  copper  mines  down  there ;  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  they  were  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  have  just  been  handed  this  telegram  from  Pres- 
cott,  Ariz.,  addressed  to  Hon.  Robert  E.  Morrison : 

At  an  annual  banquet  of  the  Yavapai  Club  the  resolution  passed  unanimously 
reaffirming  devotion  to  the  principles  you  represent  and  commending  your  good 
work  in  Washington. 
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That  is  the  sentiment  of  our  entire  people  without  regard  to  politics, 
religion,  or  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  If  no  other  member  of  the  committee  desires  to 
submit  any  questions  to  the  gentleman  who  has  the  floor,  the  Chair 
would  like  to  make  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  will  try  to  answer  it,  with  pleasure. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  estimate  that  40  acres 
of  your  irrigated  land  will  support? 

Sir.  Sampson.  Well,  you  can  soon  make  the  calculations;  six  crops 
of  alfalfa 

The  Chairman.  No,  General;  pardon  me;  I  would  like  you  to 
make  the  calculation. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Six  crops;  that  will  average  4  or  5  tons  during  the 
year,  at  $12  a  ton,  would  be  $18  an  acre,  and  40  times  that  would  be 
$1,920.  I  would  like  to  see  the  average  farmer  in  any  Northern 
State  that  would  be  able  to  produce  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  size  of  your  farms  in  your 
irrigated  lands  ? 

Air.  Sampson.  They  var^'  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  for  the  average. 

Mr.  Sa3ipson.  Well,  f  might  say  40  acres.  Mr.  Fowler  is  better 
prepared  to  answer  that.  They  might  run  a  good  deal  more  than 
that ;  ppssibly  160  acres. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Very  much  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Sa3ipson.  Yes;  probably  not  more  than  half  that;  probably 
80  acres. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  your  average  farm  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Probably. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  on  that  average  farm  lives  one  family? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  ^^^lat  is  your  average  family  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Say  four  or  five  people. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  General,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  your 
possibilities,  somewhere  near,  in  the  way  of  supporting  a  population, 
1  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
which  says  that  Arizona  has  now  under  irrigation  247,252  acres,  and 
estimates^  that  if  Federal  irrigation  shall  prove  successful  and  all 
your  irrigable  land  shall  be  irrigated  that  the  utmost  that  you  can 
add  to  your  present  irrigated  area  would  be  500,000  acres;  which 
added  to  247,252  acres  would  give  you  in  all  747,252  acres.  Now  that 
divided,  I  suppose,  by  80  and  the  80  multiplied  by  4  would  give  you 
somewhere  near  your  possibilities  of  supporting  a  population  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  But  have  I  not  enumerated  the  cattle  and  the  sheep 
and  the  mining  and  the  hundred  other  industries  that  will  more  than 
exceed  all  the  farming. 

The  Chairman.  WeM,  very  well 

Mr.  Sampson.  And  then— ^^ — 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment,  General.  It  has  been  stated  by 
one  of  the  Departments  here,  and  I  think  I  can  state  it  as  a  fact 
which  I  have  derived  from  reading  some  of  the  reports,  that  cattle 
can  not  graze  at  a  greater  distance  than  5  miles  from  a  water  supply. 
Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  That  I  am  not  posted  about;  that  would  be  a  ques- 
tion for  Mr.  Sturges. 
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The  Chairman.  Ask  Mr.  Sturges  about  that,  then,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Sturges.  That  is  very  true,  and  I  know  lots  of  cattle  that  do 
not  drink  water  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  \Miat  do  they  drink? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Thev  live  on  tlie  cactus. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  live  on  the  dew,  because  there  is  no 
dew  there. 

Mr.  Sturges.  Xo;  but  that  is  a  fact;  I  have  seen  it  myself-  I 
doubted  the  question  originally,  but  it  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  recognized,  then,  that  cattle  can  not  graze  and 
live  beyond  5  miles  from  water? 

Mr.  Sti'rges.  Yes ;  that  is  generally  true. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  animal 
can  only  travel  5  miles  to  water  and  back  again  and  get  sufficient  food 
to  live.     I  understand  that  Mr.  Sturges  agrees  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  wish  to  correct  one  statement.  After  conference 
with  other  members  of  the  delegation  I  am  satisfied  that  my  estimate 
of  80  acres  for  a  family,  or  even  40  acres  for  a  family,  is  too  high; 
that  a  family  can  be  sustained  on  10  acres. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Xow,  after  you  think  it  all  over,  tell 
us  what  you  think  is  the  average  farm. 

Mr.  Sampson.  And  it  is  the  same  way  in  Japan.  Japan,  with  her 
48,000,000  agricultural  acres,  sustains"^  a  population  of  48,000,000 
people. 

The  Chairman.  The  condition  of  agriculture  there  is  far  different, 
because  there  they  have  cultivated  every  available  inch,  and  it  is  not 
an  arid  country. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Ten  acres  will  support  a  family  in  Arizona  on  the 
irrigated  lands. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  should  not  make  a  comparison  between 
Japan  and  a  grazing  country,  should  you? 

Mr.  Sampson.  On  the  farming  question  Mr.  Chandler  is  the  man 
that  is  thoroughly  posted,  and  I  will  not  intrude  on  his  time. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.  Your  remarks  have  been  very 
interesting 

Mr.  Powers.  I  want  to  submit  a  question  to  you,  and  I  want  you 
to  take  it  in  the  spirit  it  is  submitted.  I  listened  to  your  remarks  with 
great  interest,  and  especially  to  your  splendid  peroration — and  it  was 
splendid.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is.  Do  you  think  that  those  insti- 
tutions— if  I  may  use  the  term  institutions — or  those  practices  which 
are  supposed  to  militate  against  churches,  which  the  churches  are 
supposed  to  ])e  at  war  with,  are  more  wide  open  or  any  more  numerous 
in  New  Mexico  than  thev  are  in  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Well,  t  don't  know  whether  there  is  much  difference. 
I  have  seen  just  as  bad  proceedings  in  Xew  York  and  Chicago  as  in 
Arizona. 

Mr.  PcnvERS.  Is  that  really  an  answer  to  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  more  wide  open  in  Ari- 
zona than  in  Xew  York  or  Chicago. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  Xew  York  or  Chi- 
cago  

Mr.  Sampsox.  Or  in  some  lumber  camps  in  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  we  haven't  them  in  Michigan,  General. 

Mr.  Sampson.  In  the  lumber  camps  ? 
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The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Doctor  Chandler  will  give  all  the  data  as  to  farming. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  there  have  been 
meetings  held  in  Arizona  making  public  expression  in  favor  of  joint 
statehood  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  There  was  a  meeting  held  at  Tucson.  They  failed 
to  introduce  resolutions.  I  will  state  that  there  was  a  meeting  held 
in  Tucson  by  a  very  few  men,  and  they  did  not  dare  introduce  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  joint  statehood,  because  the  onlookers,  who  were 
there  out  of  curiosity,  would  have  voted  down  any  such  resolution; 
but  there  was  a  monster  mass  meeting ^of  more  than  2,000  which 
assembled  later  and  protested  against  joint  statehood. 

The  Chairman.  The  newspapers  which  the  Chair  has  read  stated 
that  the  innuense  mass  meeting  you  refer  to  had  about  600  people  in 
it.  Possibly  that  was  from  a  prejudiced  standpoint.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  something  which  I  have  referred  to  before:  About 
the  1st  of  Deceml^er  a  meeting  was  held  at  Tucson  which  declared  in 
favor  of  joint  statehood,  and  nearly  400  men  signed  their  names  to  a 
petition  to  that  effect  w^hich  was  forwarded  to  the  Senate  committee. 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  With  your  permission,  I  will  let  somebody  that 
know  s  about  it  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  sav  tliat  vou  are  not  informed  on 
that?  ' 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  am  not  informed  in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  do  you  say  in  regard  to  these  further 
statements  that  about  the  middle  of  December  a  mass  meeting  was 
held  at  Xogales  which  declared  in  favor  of  joint  statehood  i 

Mr.  Sampson.  By  your  permission,  I  will  refer  that  to  the  same 
gentleman. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  say  in  answer  to  a  statement  that 
in  Pima  County  associations  are  being  formed  in  favor  of  joint  state- 
hood, and  that  in  every  county  in  Arizona  such  associations  are  being 
formed  ?    ^Miat  would  you  say  to  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  before  he  testifies  to  that. 
Do  I  understand  from  the  character  of  the  examination  that  your 
mind  is  already  made  up  on  this  subject  and  that  you  are  just  attempt- 
ing to  rebut  the  statements  of  witnesses  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  free  to  say.  Judge,  that  I  desire  to  get  full 
information,  and  that  I  have  had  statements  in  relation  to  those 
meetings  which  are  somewhat  contradictory  to  the  statements  made 
here,  and  I  wish  to  have  these  people  have  an  opportunity  to  say 
whether  the  facts  presented  to  this  committee  are  true  or  not.  That 
is  all :  simply  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Chair,  Judge  Moon,  to  get 
such  information  as  is  possible  under  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Sampson.  There  are  other  gentlemen  who  know  all  about  those 
facts,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  them. 

Air.  Heard.  And  I  would  suggest,  gentlemen  of  the  committee, . 
that  you  make  notes  of  the  inquiries  that  you  wish  to  propound,  and 
when  the  proper  persons,  who  are  conversant  with  the  matters  you 
refer  to,  address  the  committee  they  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  answer 
your  questions. 

The  next  gentleman  who  will  address  us  from  Arizona  is  Dr.  A.  J. 
Chandler,  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  for 
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eighteen  years.  Doctor  Chandler  is  one  of  the  largest  irrigation 
farmers  there,  and  he  thoroughly  understands  the  situation.  He 
will  address  you  on  the  subject  of  irrigation  and  underground  water 
development.' 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  A.  J.  CHANDLEB,  MESA,  AEIZ. 

Mr.  C'han!)ler.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  particular  question  which  interests  this  committee  at  this  time 
is  what  are  the  possibilities  of  Arizona,  and  as  to  whether  we  are 
capable,  or  whether  the  possibilities  are  such  that  we  are  capable  of 
maintaining  a  large  population  in  time  to  come?  AVe  think  that  we 
have  resources  at  present  sulKciently  developed;  we  think  we  have 
a  population  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  statehood.     The 

gentlemen  of  this  committee  will  not  agree  with  us.  We  do  not 
ring  up  that  issue  at  all,  and  we  say  to  you  that  if  you  do  not  think 
that  we  are  entitled  to  statehood  at'  this  time,  please  leave  us  alone. 
But  if  we  can  convince  you  that  Arizona  has  such  possibilities  for 
future  development  whereby  we  can  maintain  a  large  population, 
judged  from  our  past  development,  we  think  it  is  your  duty  to  let  us 
alone  and  to  give  us  a  chance. 

Arizona  is  a  land  of  hidden  resources.  The  limit  of  those  re- 
sources to-day  no  man  knoweth.  We  have  had  people  time  and  time 
again  who  traveled  across  our  Territory  on  the  railroad  trains  look 
out  from  the  car  windows  and  report  that  Arizona  is  no  good,  and 
that  is  the  report  that  has  com^  to  the  people  of  the  East  from  time 
to  time  from  travelers  who  have  gone  across  our  country  on  the 
trains.  The  question  has  been,  *' ^A'^at  is  there  in  Arizona?  There 
is  nothing  there — nothing  to  develop."  That  is  the  impression  one 
may  get  from  riding  across  the  Territory  in  a  railroad  train ;  but  it 
is  not  the  true  state  of  facts.  Forty  years  of  development  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions  has  shown  us  who  have  been  in  Arizona  and 
who  have  traveled  from  one  end  of  it  .to  the  other  that  the  possibili- 
ties are  beyond  the  dream  of  anybody  here.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
one  of  our  delepition  hardly  who  really  appreciates  the  possibilities 
that  lie  hidden  in  Arizona  to-day. 

I  will  take  as  an  illustration  the  mining  industry.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  much  about  mining.  But  men  have  traveled  over  our 
hills,  and  through  their  industry  and  work  have  developed  mag- 
nificent mining  properties.  In  the  development  of  those  properties 
the  geological  formations  of  the  coimtry  have  been  carefully  studied. 
A  short  time  ago  a  man  would  not  thin£  of  groing  right  straight  down 
in  the  earth  500  or  600  or  a  thousand  feet  without  the  least  particle  of 
ore  in  sight.  He  would  do  that  very  thing  to-dav.  "WTiy  ?  Because 
after  studying  the  geological  formation  and  learning  something  about 
how  the  formations  of  ore  are  formed  in  this  district  and  that  district 
one  can  go  down  in  the  earth  with  reasonable  prospect  of  finding  ore. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  The  most  magnificent  bodies  of  ore  have 
been  discovered. 

It  is  a  good  deal  the  same  way  with  our  irrigation  problem.  As 
people  learned  who  went  across  our  Territory  in  the  earlier  days, 
our  streams  are  torrential;  we  have  great  quantities  of  water  at 
times,  and  at  other  times  we  have  very  little  water  in  them.    Thei^ 
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settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Salt  River  a  limited  number  of  farmers, 
who  started  in  a  small  way  to  develop  the  country.  The  men  that 
first  entered  that  country  though  it  was  absolutely  worthless,  but 
with  the  magic  touch  of  water  we  found  that  it  is  the  most  prolific 
land  on  earth;  that  the  crops  that  can  be  produced  and  the  variety 
of  crops  are  not  exceeded  in  any  country  I  have  ever  heard  of.  But 
we  found  immense  difficulties  in  attempting  to  develop  the  Territory. 
We  found  the  time  when  we  most  needed  the  water  was  when  we  had 
a  scorching  sun,  and  that  at  that  very  time  when,  if  we  had  the  water, 
■crops  would  grow  like  magic  that  same  scorching  sun  was  drying 
everything  up. 

There  are  in  this  delegation  men  that  have  spent  years  trying  to 
overcome  those  difficulties.  I  could  not  well  tell  you  iTow  many  times 
some  of  our  delegation  here  have  crossed  the  continent  in  the  in- 
terest of  attempting  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  to  store  that 
precious  fluid,  a  fluid  as  precious  to  us  as  gold,  running  down  in  a 
constant  stream  to  the  ocean.  With  that  precious  fluid — water — once 
stored  we  know  exactly  what  we  can  do,  we  know  how  many  crops, 
and  what  variety  of  crops  we  can  grow.  That  has  been  demonstrated. 
Now,  as  to  the  extreme  value  of  that  water,  we  have  a  magnificent 
reservoir  site,  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  United  States.  You  can  see 
how  difficult  it  was  for  the  few  farmers  to  attempt  to  store  that 
water,  and  I  tell  you  it  has  cost  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
to  build  a  road  to  that  reservoir  site.  But  it  has  been  our  good  for- 
tune to  have  the  Government  of  the  United  States  assist  in  this  en- 
terprise, and  it  will  only  be  a  very  short  time,  only  a  few  months 
now,  as  the  floods  of  the  winter  recede,  when  will  commence  the 
greatest  activity  to  plant  a  barrier  across  that  stream  whereby  we 
will  be  able  to  store  1,500,000  acre-feet  of  water,  water  that  will  cover 
1,500,000  acres  a  foot  deepi  to  be  used  just^at  the  time  that  we  require 
it,  and  when  the  value  of  that  water  is  something  enormous. 

They  talk  about  the  cultivated  farms  and  the  area  and  the  extent 
of  them.  General  Sampson  said  that  he  thought  there  were  about  80 
acres  to  the  farm  on  the  average  in  Arizona.  I  do  not  think  he  is 
very  far  wrong  in  stating  the  average  to  be  80  acres ;  but  those  farms 
are  now  being  cultirated  under  aoverse  conditions,  with  an  inade- 
quate water  supply.  Ten  acres  thoroughly  cultivated  brought  under 
tne  most  scientinc  and  highest  state  of  cultivation^  as  has  already  been 
suggested,  are  thorougmy  capable  of  maintaining  a  family.  The 
crops  and  the  diversity  of  the  crops  that  we  are  able  to  grow  are  won- 
derful and  of  enormous  quantities.  The  very  fact  that  it  has  been 
suggested  here  that  we  can  grow  four  and  five  and  six  and  some- 
times seven  crops  of  alfalfa  a  year  is  something  worth  noting.  That 
alfalfa  is  good  tor  horses  and  ^eep  and  cattle  and  hogs  and  turkeys; 
it  is  a  very  valuable  forage.  Ana  we  can  grow  that  without  in  any 
yray  exhausting  our  soil.  You  will  understand  that  the  soil  is  made 
up  from  wash  from  the  mountains  in  a  series  of  centuries,  and  the 
depth  of  the  soil  varies  from  10  to  80  feet.  It  does  not  contain  very 
much  nitrogen,  because  the  vegetable  growth  has  been  very  limited ; 
but  with  the  alfalfa,  that  draws  largely  upon  the  air  for  its  nitrogen ; 
that  soil  constantly  grows  in  richness  as  long  as  we  have  it  under 
cultivation — for  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty-five  years;  the  longer  it  has 
been  under  cultivation  the  richer  and  more  valuable  is  the  soil. 
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The  number  of  crops,  the  variety  of  crops,  makes  that,  and  will 
make  it  one  of  the  most  vahiable  portions  of  the  United  States.  The 
fact  is,  as  has  already  been  suggested  here,  we  can  grow  oranges  to 
perfection ;  we  can  grow  olives  to  perfection ;  we  can  grow  dates  to 
perfection;  we  can  grow  cotton,  and  pears,  and  peaches,  and  pome- 
granates, and  barley,  and  wheat,  and  all  these  different  varieties  of 
products,  and  that  fact  is  certainly  going  to  make  that  an  extremely 
valuable  irrigated  country. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  could  cultivate  with  our  known  water 
supply  740,000  acres.  But  what  about  our  unknown  water  supply? 
WTiat  are  the  possibilities  that  still  lie  hidden  beneath  the  ground? 
No  man  knoweth.  But  from  the  little  experience  we  have  already 
had  in  developing  country,  we  know  that  those  possibilities  may  be 
something  very  great. 

I  have  nad  occasion  to  be  interested  in  this  irrigation  development. 
A  few  years  ago  I  was  interested  in  some  land  on  which  we  were 
unable  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cultivate  it  with  success. 
I  consulted  the  various  experts  m  regard  to  the  possibility  of  getting 
water  beneath  the  ground,  geologists,  people  who  had  had  practical 
experience  in  water  development,  and  not  a  single  person  could  I  get 
to  encourage  me  to  attempt  to  get  water  from  below  the  ground.  I 
sent  for  a  well-boring  outfit,  still  having  reason  to  think  that  there 
might  possibly  be  water  there.  I  penetrated  the  earth  to  a  depth  of 
80  feet  and  found  a  gravel  bed  beneath  from  150  to  200  feet  in  depth 
filled  with  water,  and  the  pressure  from  below  brought  the  water 
within  35  feet  of  the  surface.  Becent  investigations  show  that  that 
extends  over  a  very  considerable  area  of  country. 

The  Chairman.  Just  where  did  you  say  tnat  artificial  condition 
was? 

Mr.  Chandler.  In  the  Salt  River  Valley.  Now,  it  is  generally 
stated  by  engineers  that  tAcing  the  loose  gravel  and  bowlders  as 
we  found  them  there  they  contain  about  one-third  water,  so  that 
means  a  lake  of  water  below  the  surface  of  from  50  to  60  or  75  feet 
in  depth. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  quite  large  possibilities  of  that  kind  also 
in  the  Pecos  Valley  in  New  Mexico,  are  tnere  not  I 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  possibilities 
of  our -underground  water  development,  which  we  have  just  started. 
We  find  in  the  San  Pedro  Valley,  where  they  have  penetrated  the 
ground,  that  they  are  getting  water.  We  find  in  the  Gila  Valle\', 
where  thev  have  gone  down  in  the  ground  that  they  are  getting  water 
there.  We  know  that  in  the  Sulphur  Spring  Valley  they  are  getting 
water — that  there  is  water  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  We 
are  now  from  the  development  of  our  mines  getting  water  and  put- 
ting it  out  upon  the  surface  and  producing  large  crops  with  which  to 
help  support  those  mines.  What  is  the  limit  of  the  area?  Arable 
land  we  have  in  millions  of  acres.  The  extent  of  the  water  supply* 
we  do  not  know.  But  we  have  this  to  encourage  us,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  it  is  very  large. 

In  connection  with  this  I  also  want  to  speak  briefly  upon  the  pos- 
sibilities from  our  water  power.  As  we  take  this  water  power  from 
the  dam  will  develop  from  six  to  seven  thousand  horsepower.  That 
horsepower  can  be  multiplied  over  and  over  again  from  the  fact  that 
water  comes  down  through  a  canyon,  and  by  putting  dams  across  the 
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river  we  can  continually  multiply  the  water  power.  So  we  can  get  a 
large  amount  of  water  power  in  the  transmission  of  this  water  to  the 
valley,  which  can  be  used  not  only  for  pumping  purposes,  but  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

I  want  to  say  also  in  connection  with  this — and  it  is  no  dream  or 
vision,  because  I  know  it  is  a  possibility — that  we  have  great  energy 
hidden  in  the  Grigid  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  I  looked  that  up  a 
few  years  ago,  and  found  going  down  from  the  top  of  the  canyon  to 
the  river,  which  is  6,000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that 
there  are  precipitous  walls  rising  on  one  side  a  thousand  feet  and 
on  the  other  side  500  or  600  feet.  A  dam  placed  across  the  Colorado 
River  can  divert  it  from  its  channel  through  a  natural  spillway 
200  feet  high,  turn  it  in  another  direction,  and  develop  100,000  horse- 
power. That  is  only  one  point  in  the  Colorado  River.  How  many 
more  are  there  ?  I  do  not  know.  Xow,  what  does  it  mean  ?  What 
does  it  mean  that  that  immense  energy  can  be  turned  into  our  Terri- 
tory ?  If  you  will  travel  across  these  mountains  where  the  railroads 
are  now  penetrating,  you  will  find  there  is  hardly  a  district  for  miles 
and  miles  as  you  go  up  the  Tonto  of  the  San  Pedro  or  along  by  this 
district  here  [indicating  on  map],  prospect  after  prospect — ^what  lies 
l)eneath  the  surface?  The  chances  are,  with  our  present  experience, 
that  there  is  enormous  wealth.  Turn  this  energy  from  the  Colorado 
River  into  these  hills  and  what  will  be  the  result?  Or  turn  it  upon 
our  unirrigated  lands  and  what  will  be  the  result?  You  may 
imaeine  something  about  it  as  well  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection — not  with  a  view  to  curtailing 
3^ou  at  all,  but  I  want  to  suggest  that  you  have  other  gentlemen,  I 
suppose,  on  the  delegation,  and  I  suppose  jrou  have  some  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  division  of  time,  and  I  would  simply  state  that  we  had 
an  understanding  to  give  some  other  people  a  hearing  to-morrow,  and 
so  I  would  like  to  have  you  people  appreciate  the  situation,  so  you 
can  divide  your  time  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Heard.  Do  you  want  us  to  close  to-day? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  agreed  to  give  another  hearing  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Heard.  We  have  a  number  of  other  speakers.  We  think  that 
we  can  surely  close  to-morrow  afternoon ;  it  may  hurry  us  somewhat 
to  finish  this  afternoon. 

(Informal  discussion  followed,  and  then  Doctor  Chandler  was  re- 
quested to  proceed  with  his  statement.) 

Mr.  Chandler  (continuing).  I  would  like  to  proceed  on  that  line 
for  one  minute.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  look  at  our  great  possi- 
bilities of  cotton  production.  The  cotton  possibilities  of  Arizona  are 
enormous.  We  can  grow  the  finest  Egyptian  cotton  or  the  finest 
Texas  cotton.  We  know  we  can  grow  the  cotton,  there  is  no  question 
about  it.  We  can  pick  cotton  from  the  1st  of  August  until  the  middle 
of  December.  So,  I  ask,  what  is  to  hinder  us  from  having  great  cotton 
mills?  With  our  thousands  of  head  of  sheep  what  is  to  hinder  us 
from  having  great  woolen  miUs?  With  our  millions  of  feet  of 
lumber  what  is  to  hinder  us  from  having  great  paper  mills?  With 
our  clays  and  the  necessary  ingredients  in  our  sou  what  is  to  prevent 
us  from  manufacturing  aluminum?  What  is  to  prevent  us  from 
having  all  these  great  industries  started  in  our  country,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  we  have  a  climate  which  hr^  act  a  superior  on 
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earth?  Can  not  we  do  these  things  as  well  as  they  can  in  Maine,  in 
New  England,  or  in  any  other  country?  Why  should  we  not  do 
these  things  when  we  have  the  natural  products  and  conditions  for 
so  doing? 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  since  we  have  gone  this  far,  since  we  have  been 
blazing  the  wav  and  have  developed  to  the  extent  we  have,  and  are 
ready  to  burst  forth  with  immense  activities  by  reasj)n  of  our  immense 
possibilties,  with  railroads  crossing  our  Territorj^  again  and  again, 
and  feeding  out  in  every  direction  mto  the  mountains — ^because  where 
there  is  ore  sufficient  there  goes  the  railroad — ^with  all  these  possi- 
bilities before  us,  and  true  ASiericans  as  we  are,  with  true  American 
courage,  why  should  we  be  connected  to  a  foreign  population  which 
we  know  and  are  positive  will  hamper  us?     I  ask  you,  with  these 

Sossibilities  before  us,  why  will  you  not  leave  us  alone?  You  may 
oubt  my  statements,  you  may  doubt  these  possibilities;  but  I  am 
thorouffUy  convinced  we  have  them,  and  yet  a  few  years  will  demon- 
strate mem  to  everyone.  We  have  labored  and  labored  and  labored. 
Now,  at  this  period  of  our  development,  we  do  not  want  you  to  put 
a  millstone  around  our  necks  to  pull  us  down.  Leave  us  alone,  and  in 
a  few  years  we  will  come  up  here  and  show  you  a  development  which 
will  justify  my  expectations. 

In  regard  to  the  conditions  existing  in  Arizona  to-day,  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words,  especially  in  regara  to  conditions  that  are  adverse 
to  the  true  interests  of  Arizona,  relating  to  taxes,  etc.  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  we  could  do  in  1895  what  we  could  not  begin  to  do  in 
1890 ;  that  we  could  do  in  1900  what  we  could  not  begin  to  do  in  1895 ; 
that  we  could  do  in  1905  what  we  could  not  begm  to  do  in  1900, 
and  we  have  reached  the  point  to-day  where  we  are  going  to  put  the 
people  upon  the  soil  who  will  have  their  own  homes,  elect  their  own 
people. to  the  legislature,  and  that  we  can  rectify  those  conditions, 
and  we  are  going  to  rectify  those  abnormal  conditions.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  help  us?  Will  it  be  helping  us  to  connect  us  with  a  foreign 
population  living  in  our  neightwrmg  Territory?  Is  that  going  to 
help  us?  That  is  a  vote  that  is  easily  controlled — ^not  so  the  vote  in 
Arizona.  Leave  us  alone  and  we  will  rectify  those  conditions,  and  we 
will  do  it  ten,  times  easier  than  if  you  connect  us  with  our  neighboring 
Territory. 

One  more  word.  We  are  not  doing  this  for  ourselves  alone.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  we  were  not  doing  it  for  half  the  members 
of  this  committee  or  for  their  sons  or  grandsons.  It  is  not  for  us 
alone  we  are  building  a  great  Commonwealth  there,  in  which  you  are 
interested  and  we  are  interested.  Who  is  going  to  build  us  up? 
You  gentlemen  of  the  East  are  just  beginning  to  get  confidence  in 
Arizona.  Your  money  is  going  to  be  spent  there,  and  you  want 
representation  there  just  as  much  as  we  ao.  I  do, not  believe  there 
is  a  gentleman  on  the  delegation  to-day  who  was  bom  in  Arizona. 
We  come  from  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  and  Michigan  and  Missouri 
and  from  all  over  the  United  States.  What  has  oeen  said  of  the 
West  heretofore?  A  great  Commonwealth  that  has  been  built  up 
under  State  government — ^what  has  been  said  of  them?  Have  they 
not  been  declared  worthless  time  and  time  again?  And  I  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  I  believe  that  of  all  the  western  country  Arizona  is*  the 
peer  of  them  all  when  it  comes  to  natural  resources  and  the  possi- 
bilities or  marvelous  development. 
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Mr.  Powers.  I  would  like  to  submit  one  or  two  questions  in  all 
fairness.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  the  manufactures. 
You  develop  this  power  and  take  it  down  the  valley  from  the  moun- 
tains ?     Is  that  your  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Chandler.  That  is  our  purpose. 

Mr.  Powers.  Down  into  the  Salt  River  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes ;  and  some  other  valleys. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  then  you  establish  factories  there? 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  do  you  not  think  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  rather 
hot  for  factories? 

Mr.  Chandler.  No. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  you  not  really  think  that  is  rather  a  hot  place  to 
build  factories  ?     I  only  ask  for  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Chandler.  We  are  just  establishing  a  beet-sugar  factory  there 
now. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  had  reference  to  cotton  and  woolen  factories,  where 
you  would  employ  a  large  number  of  people. 

Mr.  Chandler.  We  do  not  necessarily  need  to  establish  them  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley.  We  have  climates  outside  of  the  Salt  River 
Vallev.  We  have  climates  as  magnificent  as  any  in  the  country ;  de- 
lightrul  climates  in  the  winter  time  and  delightful  in  the  summer. 

Af r.  Powers.  I  know  you  have  pleasant  cEmates  in  the  summer  in 
the  mountains.    What  would  you  make  your  paper  from  ? 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  suppose  we  would  make  it  from  lumber;  from 
wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Powers.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  paper  industry  ? 

Mr.  Chandler.  Not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  lumber  it  takes  to  make 
paper  as  good  as  that  [indicating  a  piece  of  paper]  ? 

Mr.  Chandler.  No. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  am  a  little  mixed  up  in  the  paper  industry  myself. 
That  is  made  of  the  Maine  white  spruce. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in  regard  to  that. 
Are  we  not  doing  things  to-day  that  we  could  not  do  twenty  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes;  but  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  white  fiber  was 
twenty  years  ago  the  same  as  it  is  to-day.  I  do  not  think  you  could 
make  paper  successfully  there.  They  are  making  paper  in  a  number 
of  States;  they  are  making  it  of  straw  and  cotton  stalks,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  the  large  paper  industry  has  gone  to  the  white- 
spruce  region.  When  we  first  began  we  thought  poplar  was  the  best 
thing  to  use,  but  we  have  learned  this  is  the  best. 

Mr.  Chandler.  They  say  cactus  makes  very  fine  paper. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  don't  know  how  that  would  be  or  what  color  it 
would  be.  Then,  in  order  to  make  paper  you  have  to  have  lime.  I 
suppose  you  have  got  lime  down  there  f 

Mr.  Chandler.  We  have  worlds  of  lime. 

A  Bystander.  And  worlds  of  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  great  many  waterfalls  in  this  country, 
but  unless  you  can  get  them  in  some  proximity  to  your  raw  material 
they  may  not  be  of  much  use. 

iir.  Chandler.  I  suppose  it  would  take  a  good  many  years  to 
utilize  that  100,000  horsepower  ? 
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The  Chairman.  I  apprehend  it  would  take  several  hundred  years. 

Mr.  McKinney.  You  do  not  differ  very  materially,  do  you,  in  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  irrigable  lands  as  given  in  the  governor's 
report  ? 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  do  not  differ  as  to  the  known  water  supply,  but 
I  do  say  this :  That  the  Geological  Survey  does  not  know,  and  nobody 
else  knows,  what  the  water  supply  is.  We  have  our  underground 
water  supply,  of  which  nobody  knows. 

The  Chairman.  That  underground  water  supply  would  not  be 
found  outside  of  river  valleys,  would  it? 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  the  underground  water  supply  would 
have  to  be  along  in  river  valleys — that  is,  it  would  not  be  found  upon 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  for  instance,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for 
anv  agricultural  purposes. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  explain  a  little. 
We  have  coming  down  from  our  mountain  sides  large  streams  of 
water.    They  run  a  certain  distance  and  then  they  disappear  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Into  the  valleys,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Chandler.  They  go  underneath  these  great  deserts.  For  in- 
stance, a  short  time  ago  I  was  up  one  of  these  canyons  and  I  came 
across  a  stream  of  water,  and  by  that  stream  of  water  I  found  a  build- 
ing, and  a  man  was  living  there.  I  knew  what  the  drainage  area 
was,  and  I  exclaimed  to  him,  "  My  goodness,  are  you  not  an'aid  to 
have  your  house  right  bv  this  stream?  In  time  of  high  water  you 
will  hd  washed  away,  I  should  think."  lie  replied,  "  On,  no,  sir; "the 
stream  never  gets  any  larger ;  it  goes  down  into  the  ground.''  "  'NVhere 
does  it  go?  "  said  I.  *"  Nobody  knows."  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  water  that  goes  underneath  the  ground 

The  Chairman.  Assume  that  it  does  go  underneath  the  ground. 
Still  it  would  not  be  available  for  agricultural  purposes  unless  it 
was  utilized  for  some  low-lying  lands  in  that  Territory. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Very  true,  that  is  where  water  goes,  it  seeks  its 
level,  it  goes  down  to  those  low  levels  and  into  those  valleys.  It  un- 
doubtedly comes  from  great  distances  and  seeks  these  level  plains. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  Arizona  does  not  desire  separate 
statehood  or  joint  statehood  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Chandler.  We  are  not  asking  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  State  how  many  times  Arizona  has  applied  for 
statehood  in  her  history. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  think  Mr.  Mark  Smith  will  answer  that  for  me. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  man  who  preceded  me  in  the  Forty-ninth  Congress, 
I  know  made  application  for  it.  It  was  also  made  in  the  Fiftieth, 
Fifty-first,  Fifty-second,  Fifty-third,  Fifty-fourth,  Fifty-fifth,  Fifty- 
sixth,  Fifty-seventh,  and  Fifty-eighth  Con^rasses.  Tliis  is  the  first 
time  since  1879  that  Arizona  has  asked  nothing  of  Congress  except  to 
be  let  alone.  During  that  time  we  have  passed  the  Arizona  bill  three 
times,  and  twice  have  had  favorable  reports  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Webb.  And  how  many  times  has  the  New  Mexico  bill  passed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Nine  or  ten  times.  Mr.  Rodey  could  tell  you  about 
that. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Since  1850  one  House  or  the  other  has  passed  the  bill 
17  times,  and  twice  both  Houses  have  passed  the  bill,  it  failing  in  con- 
ference. 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  first  time  the  Arizona  bill  passed  the  Territory 
only  had  about  75,000  or  80,000  people.  At  that  time  Wyoming  and 
the  others  had  gone  through  with  a  less  population. 

Mr.  Heard.  1  will  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  churches  of  Ari- 
zona are  practically  a  unit  in  opposition  to  joint  statehood.  We  have 
resolutions  showing  that  this  is  a  fact,  and  we  have  with  us  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  church.  I  now  have  the  privilege  of  calling  on 
Rev.  Harvey  M.  Shields,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  from  Bisbee,  Ariz., 
who  has  resided  with  us  for  seven  years. 

STATEMEITT  OF  BEY.  HABVET  M.  SHIELDS. 

Mr.  Shields.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  was  born  in  Covode, 
Pa.,  in  1870,  but  I  have  been  an  American  since  1636.  I  feel  that 
Arizona,  as  represented  by  these  gentlemen,  is  only  pleading  for 
American  rights.  I  think  in  every  warfare  of  this  dear  land  of 
ours  my  own  people  have  had  their  share.  I  had  two  ancestors  in 
the  Revolutionarv  war  and  a  number  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  my 
own  father  was  four  years  in  the  civil  war.  I  think  I  can  claim  an 
ancestry  that  is  thoroughly  American,  and  that  understands  some- 
thing of  what  American  principles  are,  and  I  think  that  in  my  own 
blood  there  is  something  of  strong  protest  against  anything  being 
forced  upon  the  people  in  Arizona  that  is  contrary  to  their  own  will. 
In  this  land  of  ours,  government  should  come  from  the  people,  and  we 
do  not  feel  in  Arizona  that  anything  should  be  put  upon  us  that  is 
not  in  accord  with  our  own  convictions.     These  gentlemen,  I  am 

{leased  to  say,  come  to  you  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.  I 
now  most  of  them  personally.  I  know  all  of  them  by  reputation. 
And  I  honor  them  and  I  am  exceedingly  indignant  that  tnere  has 
been,  apparently,  an  impugning  of  their  sincerity  and  their  honesty 
and  my  own  in  this  our  present  contention. 

I  have  been  for  seven  years  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Arizona,  a 
part  of  the  time  in  the  upper  Gila  Valley,  two  years,  and  five  years  in 
Bisbee.  I  may  also  say  that  I  have  had  my  home  for  four  years  of  my 
life  in  New  Mexico  and  that  my  dear  old  father  is  resident  physician 
at  the  famous  Hot  Springs  in  New  Mexico.  He  and  I  happen  to  be 
on  different  sides  in  this  present  matter.  My  own  mother  sleeps  in 
Ood's  acre  in  that  same  locality,  having  given  her  life  the  last  few 
months  of  her  life,  to  those  people.  I  love  New  Mexico.  It  is  not  a 
<?ase  of  not  caring  for  the  interests  of  New  Mexico.  I  love  Arizona 
more,  because  it  happens  now  that  my  lines  in  my  life  work  are  cast  in 
that  Territory.  I  know  the  people  of  Arizona  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west,  and  quite  well,  because  in  my  work  I  have  had 
occasion  to  meet  people  in  all  conditions  and  of  all  classes  in  all  parts 
of  the  Territory ;  but  I  know  most  intimately  the  people  of  the  south- 
eastern part  oi  Arizona.  The  people  of  tlie  upper  Gila  Valley  are 
the  agricultural  class,  for  the  most  part.  The  people  in  Bisbee  and 
the  Warren  district  are  mining  people.  Both  classes  of  people  are 
such  as  to  command  great  respect  and  affection  from  anyone  who 
knows  them  intimately,  as  a  physician  or  minister  who  lives  among 
them  can  not  help  but  know  them. 

The  Warren  district  I  am  acquainted  with  more  than  a»y  other  one 
part  of  the  mining  district  of  southeastern  Arizona.  That  district 
has  grown  wonderfully  in  the  last  five  years.    Five  years  ago  there 
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was  in  Bisbee  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Bisbee  a  population  of  5,000 
people.  To-day  there  is  a  population  of  15,000  people.  You  see 
what  the  increase  has  been  in  five  years.  Five  years  ago  there  were 
not  many  men  in  that  district  having  their  own  homes  and  their  own 
families  there.  To-day  it  is  the  rule  for  a  man  to  make  his  home 
there,  bring  his  family  there,  and  so  what  was  a  mining  camp  is  now 
becoming  a  municipality  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  We 
have  in  Bisbee  a  municipal  government,  and  we  have  such  institutions 
as  a  chamber  of  commerce,  whose  delegate  I  am  and  whom  I  am  glad 
to  represent,  a  set  of  splendid,  active,  earnest,  sober-minded,  sober- 
bodied  business  men,  men  whom  I  love  personally  and  whom  I  know 
intimately  and  in  whom  I  have  great  confidence.  These  men  are  not 
in  favor  of  joint  statehood;  they  are  opposed  to  it  first  and  last  and 
all  the  time;  they  are  opposed  to  joint  statehood  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  their  posterity;  they  are  opposed  to  joint  statehood 
not  because  they  have  anything  against  New  Mexico,  but  because  they 
have  more  interest  in  Arizona. 

Some  four  years  ago  a  company  of  men  stood  on  a  knoll  among 
the  hills  of  Bisbee,  and  one  oi  them,  raising  his  hand,  flung  a  stone 
out  from  him,  wherever  it  might  light,  and  thus  was  chosen  the  spot 
where  the  main  shaft  of  the  Calumet,  an  Arizona  mine,  was  located. 

So  much  ore  is  there  in  that  country  that  men  choose  where  to  put 
a  shaft  in  that  way.  Bisbee  has  upward  of  5,000  men  employed, 
with  wages  amounting  to  $500,000  a  month.  Let  me  say  a  word  as 
to  the  class  of  men  who  have  charge  of  the  mining  industry  in  our 
section.  I  have  known  these  gentlemen  also  personally.  Their 
homes  are  not  in  Bisbee,  but  they  are  frequent  visitors  there.  I  speak 
more  particularly  of  the  Phelps- Dodge  people,  who  have  interests  in 
Bisbee,  Morenci,  Globe,  Nacozari,  Mexico,  La  Cananea,  and  Douglas. 
These  men  are  large  hearted,  and  their  interest  is  not  only  in  uieir 
business,  but  in  the  people  they  employ  and  in  all  the  people  in 
Cochise  County  and'  in  Arizona.  I  recall  that  the  gymnasium  of  the 
University  of  Arizona,  at  Tucson,  owes  its  present' existence  to  the 
kindness  of  President  Douglas,  of  the  Phelps- Dodge  Company. 

In  our  own  town  of  Bistee  a  public  librarv  has  been  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  company,  and  a  splendid  library  it  is,  all  the  most 
recent  books  along  all  lines  being  always  kept  in  place.  This  library 
has  been  sustained  for  years  hj  this  company.  A  $60,000  gymnasium 
has  been  built,  with  every  modern  convenience,  by  the  kindness  of 
the  members  of  that  company;  a  beautiful  church,  costing  nearly 
$30,000,  was  erected  by  the  kindness  of  the  late  William  E.  Dodge 
and  Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  of  New  York  City ;  members  and  directors 
of  the  Copper  Queen  Company  built  the  Copper  Queen  Hotel  at  an 
expense  of  $100,000,  and  the  Copper  Queen  store,  which  is  a  most 
modern  building  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  a  store  not  equaled  by 
any  other  out  there  except  the  one  at  Morenci,  and  that  store  is  not 
excelled,  I  understand,  by  any  in  the  whole  Southwest,  not  even  by 
any  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Tne  store  in  Bisbee  covers  a  business  of 
$2,000,000  a  year,  and  perhaps  by  the  end  of  this  week  the  manager 
of  that  store  will  be  a  member  of  this  delegation. 

The  city  of  Bisbee  is  developing  along  all  lines.  May  I  speak  of 
our  streets,  which  are  just  now  teing  paved  if  the  weather  is  per^ 
mitting?  'There  has  been  so  much  rainfall  and  so  much  snowfall  in 
the  last  year  that  the  paving  of  the  streets  has  been  interfered  with — 
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and,  by  the  way,  that  possible  change  in  the  amount  of  rainfall  in 
Arizona,  which  we  have  observed  now  for  more  than  a  year,  largely 
affects  the  food  productiveness  of  the  Territory.  The  streets  will 
soon  be  paved.  The  topography  is  not  such  that  we  can  have  many 
streets,  and  so  many  paved  streets,  because  there  are  really  only  two 
streets  in  the  town,  the  town  being  situated  on  a  hill.  It  is  not  a 
desirable  location  for  a  city,  but  in  spite  of  disadvantages  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  a  municipality  that  will  oe  unique  and 
quite  beautiful  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  churches  of  Bisbee  have  been  doing  their  work  for  years. 
There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  churches  with  their  own  homes ;  there 
is  a  Presbjrterian  Church  occupying  a  beautiful  and  expensive  build- 
ing, in  which  I  have  spoken;  there  is  an  Episcopal  Church.  These 
organizations  have  their  own  buildings;  and,  besides  this,  other 
churches  are  soon  to  erect  their  own  homes,  such  as  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples  and  the  Baptists. 

The  educational  care  of  the  children  of  our  district,  as  well  as  of 
all  districts  of  Arizona,  is  being  kept  in  hand  very  earnestly,  very 
systematically,  by  our  business  men.  There  has  been  completed  in 
fiisbee  a  $75,000  school  building,  in  which  all  grades,  trom  the 
kindergarten  to  the  last  grade  of  the  high  school,  will  perform  their 
work,  a  most  thorough,  systematic  educational  system  we  have  in 
Bisbee,  and  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  Tucson  and  Nogales  and 
Douglas,  and  not  only  as  to  Cochise  County,  but  as  to  the  whole  of 
Arizona,  from  our  magnificent  university  in  Tucson,  the  apex  of  our 
educational  system,  throughout  every  county  in  the  State. 

We  think  tliat  our  people  are  earnest,  honest  people,  and  that  they 
are  building  an  empire,  just  as  much  as  out  forefathers  in  New 
England  or  Pennsylvania  sought  to  build  an  empire  for  themselves 
and  their  children  and  descendants.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
of  you  comes  from  a  State  or  district  with  a  better  class  in  control 
than  we  have  in  Cochise  County,  in  southeastern  Arizona.  We  admit 
there  are  evils  there,  and  that  is  why  we  are  there,  all  of  us  trying 
against  such  evils  to  build  up  an  empire  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
children.  We  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  in  Arizona 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  New  England  or  Pennsylvania  or  the 
Middle  States  if  we  be  given  the  opportunity.  We  reach  out  our 
hands  to  New  Mexico  and  say,  ''  We  wish  you  godspeed,"  but  let  us 
work  along  our  own  individual  lines,  with  our  own  individual 
autonomy,  and  it  will  be  better.  We  have  no  word  of  unkindness  for 
our  sister  Territory;  we  are  like  two  children  learning  to  creep. 
After  a  while,  if  vou  will  let  us  alone,  we  shall  be  able  to  walk.  Please 
do  not  trjr  to  make  Siamese  twins  out  of  us  now. 

We  believe  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  able  to  make  such  a 
showing  to  Congress  and  to  the  country  that  we  shall  be  admitted 
as  a  State  without  question.  And  I  say  that  we  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  East,  and  that  the  East  need  not  fear  us  or  the  growing 
power  of  the  giant  in  the  West.  We  shall  love  our  country  just  as 
much  as  you;  we  shall  be  just  as  loyal  citizens  whether  in  a  Terri- 
tory or  a  State  as  you ;  we  are  children  of  the  same  fathers,  and  we 
shall  all  be  part  of  the  same  great  precious  country  for  which  our 
fathers  have  been  willing  to  die,  for  which  so  many  of  our  dear  boys 
have  shown  that  they  were  willing  to  die  in  the  last  war,  and  for 
which  we  will  be  willing  to  die  if  God  calls  us  for  it.     Please  God, 
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please  this  committee,  please  this  Congress,  please  this  country,  let 
us  have  our  own  autonomy,  let  us  have  our  own  destiny,  our  own 
progress,  let  us  exercise  our  own  patriotism,  let  us  prove  that  we  are 
true  now  and  always  will  be  true  to  this  land  which  you  love  and 
which  we  love  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  recent  rainfall  in  Bisbee.  That 
rainfall  succeeded  a  long  period  of  aridity,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Shields.  Not  a  long  period.  Two  years  ago  we  had  a  sad 
drought. 

The  CiiAiRiiAX.  I  think  I  read  in  the  governor's  report  that  there 
had  been  a  long  time  preceding  that  when  you  had  no  rain. 

Mr.  Shields.  But  other  sections  of  the  country,  you  will  recall, 
were  afflicted  as  well  as  ourselves:  you  know  Kansas  and  Xebraska 
have  had  such  periods.  But  within'the  last  eighteen  months  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ordinary  amount  of  precipitation  has  been 
doubled  or  trebled. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  considered  rather  unusual,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Shields.  Yes:  we  do  not  know  just  what  to  attribute  it  to. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  mines  are  located  there  at  Bisbee? 

Mr.  Shieij>s.  The  two  principal  mines  are  the  Copper  Queen  Con- 
solidated Mining  Company's  mine  and  the  Calumet  and  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  owners? 

Mr.  Shields.  The  Phelps-Dodge  Company  owns  the  Consolidated. 
The  Czar  shaft  and  the  Holbrook  shaft  are  just  by  this  side  of  the 
post-office  limits,  and  the  other  shafts,  the  Silver  Spur  and  the  Cardi- 
nal and  the  Sacramento  and  the  Lowell  shafts 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  the  principal  stockholders  in 
those  mines  are  ? 

Mr.  Shields.  The  principal  stockholders  in  the  Copper  Queen 
mine  I  know  personally.  I  do  not  know  personally  the  stockholders 
of  the  C.  and  A.  mine  except  Mr.  Coles,  the  president  of  the  company, 
whom  I  have  met.     I  should  mention  that  the  Copper  Queen  com- 

f)any  has  established  the  second  largest  smelter  in  the  world  at  Doug- 
as/28  miles  from  Bisbee.  Bisbee  used  to  be  both  a  mining  and  a 
smelting  town.  About  two  years  ago  the  smelter  was  moved  to 
Douglas,  and  has  de%'eloped  into  a  wonderful  affair.  It  is  said  that 
an  engine- 


The  Chairman.  You  stated  you  knew  the  names  of  the  stock- 
holders, but  you  did  not  give  them. 

Mr.  SniEiis.  Do  you  wish  the  names? 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  principal  ones. 

Mr.  Shields.  President  James  Douglas,  of  the  Copper  Queen 
•Consolidated  Mining  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  he  from  ? 

Mr.  Shields.  His  home  is  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  D.  Willis 
James,  Mr.  Cleveland  Dodge 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  his  home? 

Mr.  Shields.  New  York.  Mr.  Walter  Douglas — ^he  is  managing 
<lirector  of  the  E.  P.  and  S.  W.  Railroad,  and  he  has  his  home  in 
Bisbee.  He  is  the  general  manager  of  the  Copper  Queen  Mining 
"Company.  These  gentlemen  whom  I  have  mentioned  have  been 
pretty  good  friends  not  only  to  our  district,  but  to  all  Arizona,  and 
they  are  Christian  gentlemen.  I  know  them  personally,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  could  be  a  set  of  men  with  a  deeper  or  purer 
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interest  in  the  proper  advancement  of  all  Arizona  in  every  way  than 
these  men,  and  I  do  particularly  resent  that  there  is  anything  that 
might  impugn  the  mining  men  of  Arizona  as  far  as  I  know  them  and 
the  members  of  this  company  so  far  as  I  know  them. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Do  you  know  what  their  attitude  is  toward  this 
statehood  question? 

Mr.  Shields.  I  do  not  know  what  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Douglas  or 
Mr.  James  or  Mr.  Dodge  would  be,  except  that  a  few  days  ago  I  saw 
a  printed  statement  purporting  to  come  from  Mr.  Douglas  in  New 
York  that  it  would  be  wrong,  intensely  wrong,  to  link  together  two 
Territories  like  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  with  their  different  types 
of  people,  the  Latin  race  dominating  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  Arizona.  I  think  that  was  the  purport  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Douglas. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  Mr.  Douglas? 

Mr.  Shields.  Yes;  the  president  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  citizen  of  the  Unitea  States? 

Mr.  Shields.  I  think  so ;  I  do  not  know  to  the  contrary.  I  know 
his  home  was  formerly  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  I  believe  you  stated 
you  had  lived  in  New  Mexico  a  while  ? 

Mr.  Shields.  I  was  there  four  years. 

Mr.  Klepper.  You  had  occasion,  I  suppose,  to  get  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  those  Mexican  people  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Shields.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Klepper.  ^Vliat  class  of  citizens  are  they  in  a  general  way? 
What  are  their  leading  characteristics? 

Mr.  Shields.  I  think  as  a  rule  the  Mexicans  are  an  exceedingly 
conservative  people  and  a  people  who  prefer  to  live  according  to  long- 
time traditions.  I  think  tney  are  a  quiet,  pastoral  people,  inclined  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  yet  a  people  with  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  does 
not  amalgamate  very  much.  I  think  the  fact  that  a  child  bom  of  a 
union  between  an  American  white  man  and  a  Mexican  woman  being 
called  a  "  coyote  "  indicates  the  feeling 

Mr.  Klepper.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Mexicans  do  not  attempt  to 
dominate  in  politics  ? 

Mr.  Shields.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Do  not  attempt  to  dominate  in  conventions?  Do  they 
not  follow  instead  of  lead  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Shields.  I  think  that  is  true,  that  the  Mexican  has  been  used  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Shields.  You  are  getting  me  into  deep  water.  I  think  that 
both  the  great  political  parties  nave  exercised  considerable  influence 
over  the  Mexican  people. 

Mr.  Klepper.  The  Mexican  people  in  New  Mexico,  then,  do  not 
attempt  to  dominate  the  Americans  in  public  affairs,  do  they,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Shields.  Except  as  they  incidentally  dominate,  perhaps,  under 
the  leadership  of  certain  politicians. 

Mr.  Klepper.  But  they  are  subject  to  the  leadership  of  the  white 
people? 

Mr.  Shields.  Not  altogether.  I  think  they  have  had  a  good  many 
governors  with  Spanish  blood  in  their  veins ;  men  who  would  be  said 
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to  be  leaders.  Is  not  the  present  governor  a  man  of  Spanish  ex- 
traction? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  reputable  gentlemen,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Shields.  I  know  personally  a  number  of  men  of  Spanish  de- 
scent in  Mexico  for  whom  I  have^^eat  respect,  but  they  are  the  ex- 
ceptions. There  are  certainly  families  that  dominate  their  own  peo- 
ple, dominate  the  class  called  the  ^'  peon  class." 

Mr.  Cole.  What  is  the  standard  of  morality  among  the  New  Mexi- 
cans, the  people  of  Spanish  extraction  there? 

Mr.  Shields.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  but  what  a  majority  of 
the  people  are  true  to  their  marital  vows.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  we  know  that  the  priests  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  try  to  hold  up  a  high  standard  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  otherwise  a  moral  people,  are  thei 
not? 

Mr.  Shields.  I  sav  they  are  a  quiet,  orderlv  people,  law-abiding. 

Mr.  Cole.  Not  difficult  to  govern,  are  they? 

Mr.  Shields.  No;  not  dimcult  to  govern,  and  yet  not  difficult  to 
handle. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  You  are  the  only  person  who  has  spoken  to  the 
committee  who  has  a  knowledge  of  >«ew  Mexicans  in  mw  Mexico 
from  personal  contact.  I  understand  the  fears  of  the  people  in  Ari- 
zona are  that  the  Spanish-speaking  element  in  New  Mexico  will 
dominate  the  new  State  of  Arizona.  Now,  from  personal  observa- 
tion you  do  not  believe  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Shields.  I  do  believe  tliat;  I  do  believe  that  New  Mexico 
would  dominate  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  But  do  you  believe  the  Mexicans  in  New  Mexico 
will  attempt  to  dominate  the  white  race? 

Mr.  Shields.  I  believe  political  use  will  be  made  of  every  condition 
that  obtains  to  the  disadvantage  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Mexicans  of  New 
Mexico  or  under  the  whites  ? 

Mr.  Shields.  The  politicians  of  New  Mexico  are  both  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Spanish  in  descent. 

Mr.  Cole.  Do  you  think  the  general  moral  conditions  in  New  Mex- 
ico will  compare  favorably  with  conditions  in  Arizona? 

Mr.  Shields.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cole.  You  have  lived  in  New  Mexico  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Shields.  For  about  four  vears. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Well,  what  would  vou  say,  as  far  as  your  observation 
went? 

Mr.  Shields.  What  do  you  mean  by  general  moral  conditions? 

Mr.  Cole,  The  average  standard  of  rforality,  the  same  as  you 
speak  of  the  average  standard  of  beauty  in  this  room. 

Mr.  Shields.  I  know  that  there  ai'e  conditions  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  that  need  to  bo  remedied,  as  there  are  conditions  in  every 
great  city  that  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of 
New  Mexico  are  God-fearing,  church-going,  law-abiding  people,  re- 
strained considerably  by  their  church  affiliations,  and  properlv  so 
restrained,  do  you  think'  that  that  kind  of  a  pastoral  people,  taking 
into  consideration  their  church  relation,  woula  knowingly  lend  them- 
selves to  any  impropriety  in  their  government  ? 
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Mr.  Shields.  Knowing  the  history  of  New  Mexico  somewhat,  I 

would  be  inclined  to  fear  for  Arizona  to  be  linked  with  New  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  be  a  little  more  specific.     I  assume 

that  you  do  fear  it,  but  could  you  be  a  little  more  specific  in  response 

to  my  question  ?     I  do  not  wish  to  press  it,  however. 

Mr.    Shields.  The    question    is    particularly    unpleasant    to    me 

because 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  not  press  it. 

Mr.  Shields.  Because  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  you  are  asking  me  about  a  people  who  are  almost  exclusively 
Koman  Catholics. 

The  Chairman,  I  understood  that  they  are  excellent  people. 

Mr.  Shields.  Although  I  might  say  that  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
a  ereat  many  missions  and  churches  in  New  Mexico  and  is  doing  a 
splendid  *  work  to  bring  the  Mexicans  into  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
true  type  of  Christianity,  the  Methodist  Church  is  also  doing  splen- 
didly tnere;  and  the  church  that  is  doing  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  to  educate  them  along  the  line  of  citizenship  is  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  They  have  a  great  many  churches  and  mission  schools 
within  the  Territory.  I  know  that  there  has  been  quite  a  renaissance 
in  the  work  of  the  iloman  Catholic  Church  and  Baptist  Church  and 
other  churches  among  the  Mexicans  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  And,  still,  they  are  taught  to  be  moral  people  and 
lead  upright  lives,  although  they  are  not,  as  I  understand  you,  a 
progressive  people? 

sMr.  Shields.  I  think  the  average  Mexican  is  exceedingly  con- 
servative. 

The  Chairman.  A  conservative  man.  Now,  leaving  outside  the 
question  of  denominationalism  and  assuming,  as  I  am  prepared  to 
assume  and  as  I  do  believe,  that  these  people  are  excellently  well 
taught,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  a  population  of  that  character, 
much  higher  in  character  than  a  large  percentage  of  som^  of  our 
Eastern  States  and  cities,  would  lend  themselves  consciously,  under 
the  various  kinds  of  direction,  church  and  otherwise,  to  impropriety 
in  the  government  of  themselves? 

Mr.  Shields.  I  know  that  the  Mexican  is  exceedingly  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  those  in  political  station  who  might  choose  to  use 
him. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  he  invariably  votes  the  Republican 
ticket. 

Mr.  Shields.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Moon.  It  is  a  very  immoral  thing  if  he  does,  I  can  tell  you 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  he  ascertains  that  it  is  Republicana 
and  then  he  votes  for  it. 

Mr.  Shields.  No;  I  know  that  is  not  always  true;  I  am  a  Republi- 
can, and  I  know  many  Mexicans  are  not  Republican. 

The  Chairman.  'The  present  Delegate  from  New  Mexico  has  shown 
me  some  returns  from  counties  in  New  Mexico  where  the  population 
is  of  Spanish  extraction  largely,  and  there  the  vote  was  practically 
unanimously  Republican. 

Mr.  Shields.  That  may  be  in  some  parts.  In  one  county  there 
were  1,800  Republicans  and  11  Democrats.  Those  1,800  were  greas- 
ers and  the  11  were  white  men. 
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Mr.  Powers.  I  suppose  vou  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  gambling 
saloons  and  other  kindred  places  are  run  and  licensed  by  the  com- 
munities  

Mr.  Shields.  AVell,  if  I  had  to  make  my  choice  between  covert 
evil  and  evil  that  is  out  in  the  open  where  1  can  guide  my  boy  and 
girl  away  from  it.  I  think  I  would  prefer  the  evil  in  the  open. 

Mr.  Heard.  The  next  gentleman  who  will  address  the  committee  is 
a  gentleman  from  Phoenix,  conversant  not  only  with  irrigation  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley  but  the  whole  of  Arizona,  >Ir.  Fowler,  president  of 
the  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users'  Association. 

8TATEMEVT  OP  MB.  B.  A.  FOWLSB. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  when  Mr.  Heard  noti- 
fied me  earlier  in  the  day  that  I  would  be  called  upon  to  speak,  I  de- 
clined because  I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  committee  courte- 
sies for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  say  anything,  and  there  were  others  here  that  had 
come  prepared  to  represent  certain  interests  of  the  Territory  and  I 
was  perfectlv  willing  to  keep  quiet  and  allow  them  to  present  these 
interests,  an^  I  knew  they  could  present  them  well.  Consequently  I 
did  not  care  to  say  anything.  But  there  are  two  points  made  here  this 
afternoon  that  I  want  to  correct,  and  I  think  I  can  do  it  in  a  few 
moments. 

I  have  in  my  hand  something  I  think  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
the  chairinan  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  because 
thev  have  inquired  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Copper  Queen  mine 
and  the  owners  and  what  their  attitude  is  upon  this  question  of  state- 
hood.   I  want  to  read  this  article  (reading  from  newspaper)  : 

Tbe  New  York  •Tribune  last  week  Interviewed  Prof.  James  Douglas  on  the 
subject  of  statehood  legislation,  and  said : 

**  Dr.  James  Douglas,  who  is  the  executive  head  of  tbe  mining  enterprises  in 
Arizona  grouped  as  tbe  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  interests,  was  seen  in  his  office.  No. 
99  John  street,  yesterday  afternoon  and  gave  his  views  upon  the  proposed  joint 
statehood  of  Arizona.     Doctor  Douglas  said: 

"  *  It  seems  almost  futile  for  one  identified  with  corporate  interests  In  either 
of  the  Territories  to  voice  bis  views  in  opposition  to  joint  statehood.  Those 
who  favor  tbe  proposition  charge  us  with  selfish  and  ulterior  motives.  My 
answer  Is  that  we  are  merely  reflecting  the  sentiment  of  practically  every  intel- 
ligent citizen  of  Arizona  in  our  opposition,  and  to  the  charge  that  those  inter- 
ested in  mining  operations  in  tbe  Territory  are  maintaining  a  lobby  at  large 
expense  in  Washington  to  promote  separate  statehood,  I  am  able  truthfully  to 
assert  that  Phelps,  Do<lge  &  Co.  are  not  spending  a  dollar  for  that  purpose. 
Tbe  only  thing  we  have  done  was  on  the  occasion  of  tbe  visit  of  the  Territorial 
Committee  of  the  House  to  Arizona  last  summer,  when  we  afforded  the  Con- 
gressional party  the  facilities  of  our  railroad  and  accorded  them  the  usual 
courtesies  of  ordinary  hospitality  when  they  visited  any  of  the  points  where 
our  mines  or  smelting  plants  are  situated.  The  Congressmen  were  under  the 
escort  of  F.  M.  Murphy,  who.  with  his  brother,  ex-Governor  N.  O.  Murphy,  has 
mining  interests  in  another  part  of  the  Territory. 

"  *  To  force  Arizona  Into  a  union  with  New  Mexico  is  to  do  a  great  wrong  to 
the  people  of  the  former  Territory,  who,  In  racial  antecedents,  religious  prefer- 
ences, and  industrial  Interests,  are  wholly  imllke  the  Inhabitants  of  New  Mexico, 
New  Mexico  has  a  population  sufficient  to  justify  her  admission  as  a  single 
State,  and  tbe  people  of  Arizona,  among  whom  I  have  spent  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  my  life,  would  rather  wait  twenty  years  for  statehood  than  be 
joined  to  New  Mexico. 

"  •  In  the  event  of  joint  statehood  the  vast  Interests  in  Arizona  would  be  out- 
\oiea  and  so  controlled  In  the  matter  of  taxation  by  the  greater  population  of  the 
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pres^ent  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which  Is  vastly  less  important  in  the  value  of 
its  taxable  property.  The  various  interests  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  includiug- 
railroads  and  mines  and  smelters,  employ  fully  10,000  men,  about  three-fourths 
of  that  numlier  In  Arlz^ona  and  the  balance  on  the  railroads  and  In  the  coal 
mines  in  New  Mexico ;  and  since  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  {population  of  Arl- 
zona  is  either  employed  in  or  dei)endent  upon  our  various  enterprises,  we  may 
fairly  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  is  scarcely  an  impertinence  for  us  to  express 
views  on  questions  that  bear  on  the  welfare  of  the  people  or  of  the  great  mining 
iudustiy  there. 

" '  I  can  well  understand  that  it  may  seem  desirable  to  substitute  a  State  gov- 
ernment for  the  Territorial  form  wherever  it  can  be  wisely  accomplished,  and  I 
can  also  appreciate  the  political  considerations  that  are  involved  in  the  conten- 
tion for  joint  statehood,  but  neither  should  outweigh  the  injustice  that  would  be 
Involved  in  such  an  unfit  alliance  as  that  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

"  *  Finally,  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  have  never 
been  in  politics  and  do  not  desire  to  enter  that  field,  and  that  the  Insinuation  that 
we  are  sj)ending  money  to  influence  separate  statehood  or  defeat  joint  statehood 
is  a  foundationless  falsehood.* " 

That  bears  upon  the  subject  that  has  been  under  discussion.  I  can 
also  state  from  personal  knowledge  that  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  have, 
so  far  as  I  have  come  in  contact  with  them,  been  cordially  in  favor  of 
single  statehood,  and  as  strongly  are  they  opposed  to  joint  statehood 
as  they  have  been  in  favor  of  single  statehood.  I  say  that  because 
that  covers  the  charge  sometimes  made  that  these  mining  companies 
are  opposed  to  joint  statehood  in  order  to  keep  Arizona  a  Territory, 
as  it  IS  now,  for  their  own  advantage.  Such  a  statement  is  a  false- 
hood and  is  a  slanderous  statement,  made  by  anyone,  I  do  not  care  who, 
for  the  reason  that  I  know  most  of  these  men  connected  with  these 
great  mining  enterprises,  and  I  know  they  have  been  the  men  who  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  used  their  hands,  and  in  every  way  pos- 
sible endeavored  to  further  the  single  and  separate  statehood  desires 
and  ambitions  of  Arizona.     So  much  for  that. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  1  want  to  make,  gentlemen.  My 
esteemed  friend^  the  chairman  of  this  committee — 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  be  in  that  category 

Mr.  Fowler  (continuing).  Has  seen  fit  to  quote  from  some  matter 
that  came  from  the  Geological  Survey.  I  have  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  water-storage  questions  and  the  irrigation  questions  in  Ari- 
zona, having  devoted  about  five  years  of  my  life  to  the  subject,  and 
while  I  do  not  know  it  all  and  do  "not  pretend  to,  yet  in  my  connection 
with  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users'  Association 

Mr.  Webb.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  that  association  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  am  president,  and  have  been  the  only  president  of 
the  association ;  I  was  reelected  unanimously. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  helped  Mr.  Fowler  in  the  Tonto 
dam  proposition,  and  we  are  well  informed  about  him. 

Mr.  Fowler.  To  answer  the  Question,  though,  as  I  said,  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users'  Association,  the  first  one 
organized  under  the  act  of  1902,  and  our  articles  of  incorporation 
have  been  adopted  by  a  dozen  or  perhaps  a  score  of  water  users'  asso- 
ciations orffanized  in  the  United  States  since  then.  There  are  about 
1,500  members  of  this  organization,  in  which  Doctor  Chandler  has 
been  associated  with  me  in  this  movement,  and  we  have  saved  up  in 
our  association,  as  we  call  it,  200,000  acres  of  land,  which  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  pro  rata  for  the  expenses  of  the  Salt  River  pro- 
ject, for  which  the  Government  has  already  allotted  $3,850,000,  and 
recently  the  Secretary  has  allotted  nearly  $700,000  more — within  a 
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week.  And  I  may  say,  gentlemen,  right  here^  in  answer  to  some  other 
insinuations  that  have  been  made  by  people  in  the  city  here,  that  my 
business  here  in  Washington  at  the  present  time  is  not  in  connection 
with  this  statehood  proposition  at  all;  I  came  here  on  the  10th  of 
December,  and  have  been  actively  en^ged  here  and  in  New  York  on 
other  matters  connected  with  our  irrigation  interests.  Inasmuch  as 
our  esteemed  chairman  has  quoted  from  this  paper 

The  Chairman.  No ;  I  did  not 

Mr.  Fowler.  A  paper  from  the  Geological  Survey,  I  want  to  cor- 
rect him  just  a  little.  The  number  of  irrigated  farms  was  put  at 
3,867.  That  was  in  1902.  They  have  been  mcreasing  right  straight 
along,  and  there  are  over  4,000  tnere  to-day.  It  was  also  stated  there 
were  247,000  acres  irrigated  in  Arizona.  But  that  was  in  1902,  my 
friends.  Remember  we'  are  not  standing  still  in  Arizona,  but  we  are 
growing.  Remember  we  have  a  genial  sun  that  makes  things  grow 
and  grow  fast.  We  are  growing  down  there  steadily.  Then,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  reference  was  made  to  the  possible  additional  land  in 
Arizona  which  could  be  put  under  cultivation,  and  it  was  stated  that 
the  increased  area  might  oe  500,000  acres-  The  exact  figures,  as  given 
out  at  the  present  time,  are  530,000  acres;  but  they  go  on  to  say : 

Recent  InTestigatlons  indicate  the  possibility  of  extending  irrigation  In  the 
plateau  regions  of  the  north  and  elsewhere  by  pumping  to  cover  approximately 
100,000  acres  more. 

So  you  take  that  250,000  and  add  the  530,000  acres  and  you  have 
780,000,  to  which  you  add  100,000  of  pumping  area,  and  you  have  a 
good  many  more,,  and — 

It  is  also  believed  that  dry  farming  can  be  extended  over  certain  areas  of  the 
plateau  region  to  cover  many  thousand  acres,  but  no  estimate  can  be  given  at 
the  present  time  as  to  the  extent 

Now,  one  word  as  to  the  farm  units  and  the  question^of  population. 
[Reading  from  a  letter  from  the  Geological  Survey]  : 

The  areas  now  under  irrigation  are  in  most  cases  dependent  upon  a  precarious 
water  supply,  and  the  lands  produce  only  a  portion  of  the  products  which  will  be 
grown  with  a  complete  water  supply.  Under  the  projects  constructed  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  reclamation  act  an  ample  water  supply  will  be  available,  making  it 
possible  for  a  larger  number  of  people  to  make  a  satisfactory  living  upon  cor- 
responding areas.  All  of  the  areas  reclaimed  under  the  national  reclamation 
act  will  be  in  small  farm  units,  thus  materially  increasing  the  number  of 
families. 

If  we  had  time,  I  would  like  to  give  some  illustrations  of  cases  I 
know  of.  I  know  a  man  who  had  only  two  acres  irrigated,  and  he 
brought  up  a  family  and  had  money  in  the  bank.  I  can  tell  you  of  a 
good  many  instances  of  men  of  my  acquaintance  to-day  who  have 
raised  families  on  20  acres  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  paid  for  their 
land,  and  have  money  in  the  bank  at  present.     [Reading]  : 

There  are  in  the  more  densely  settled  parts  of  the  country  localities  where 
the  irrigated  lands  support  a  person  to  the  acre. 

And  with  230,000  acres  under  cultivation,  630,000  to  be  cultivated, 
and  100,000  acres  to  come  in  under  the  pumping  area  you  have 
about  900,000  acres,  and  taking  this  unit  of  one  to  the  acre  you  would 
have  about  900,000  population.  But  keep  in  mind  that  does  not 
include  the  mining  sections ;  that  does  not  include  the  stock-growing 
sections;  that  does  not  include  a  large  part  of  our  Territory;  it  only 
*  takes  in  the  irrigated  section,  and  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  no 
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dream  of  imagination  to  declare  that  within  the  next  generation 
Arizona  will  easily  have  a  million  population,  and  if  Arizona  has  a 
million  population,  gentlemen,  with  all  the  possibilities  which  that 
Territory  has,  and  which  have  been  presented  to  you  here  to-day,  is 
not  she  worthy  of  statehood  alonff  with  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
especially  when  vou  remember  that  our  population,  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  our  population,  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  it,  come  from  east  of 
the  Missouri  Kiver  ?  We  are  proud  to  have  come  from  there.  I  came 
from  Massachusetts,  a  near  neighbor  to  my  friend  Governor  Powers, 
and  have  spent  a  good  man}'^  summers  in  his  State.  We  have  the 
same  ambitions  in  Arizona  that  you  have  in  Maine  or  my  neighbors 
have  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  the  same  hopes;  we  want  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  we  want  to  vote  for  national  officers 
and  national  laws  and  everything  of  that  kind.  Please  credit  us  with 
being  at  heart  and  thoroughly  as  we  can  be  not  only  citizens,  but  also 
patriots. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  You  are  a  Republican  in  politics? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  am. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  You  were  the  Republican  candidate  for  Delegate  in  the 
last  election? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  was  and  took  second  money. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  I  only  ask  that  to  show  the  new  members  of  the  commit* 
tee 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  not  come  prepared  to  pre- 
sent anything  here,  but  these  were  two  points  that  came  up  that  I 
thought  might  interest  the  committee,  and  if  I  can  answer  any  ques- 
tions now  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  are  prepared  to 
state  how  man^  farms  there  are  in  the  valley,  in  the  Gila  Valley 
and  its  tributaries.    I  have  the  figures  here.    They  are  given  at  260. 

Mr.  Fowler.  You  mean  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Gila  Valley. 

Mr.  Fowler.  That  is  in  New  Mexico.  There  are  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  and  tributaries  1,293.  I  might  answer  that  in  a  general  way 
by  saying  this :  We  have  nearly  fifteen  hundred  members  of  our  water 
users^  association,  and  every  member  of  the  association  is  a  landowner 
and  most  of  them  are  farm  owners.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  1,400  or  1,500  farms  in  the  valley.  The  census  figures 
give  us  1,252,  and  I  think  there  are  probably  1,400  or  1,500. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  could  not  help  thinking  when  the  gentleman  not 
only  had  made  this  dam  a  success  and  irrigated  a  large  number  of 
thousand  acres  and  also  had  irrigated  in  the  way  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  him  told  about — a  method  that  might  be  a  success — 100,000 
or  200,000  more,  from  under  the  surface,  and  had  gotten  one  person  to 
every  acre,  making  900,000  population — I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  Colonel  Sellers  and  his  millions  in  it,  who  finally  had  to  dine  his 
friends  on  turnips  and  cold  water. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  took  the  unit  that  is  used  by  the  Census  Bureau  in 
southern  California — and  we  have  as  good  possibilities,  we  have  as 
good  climate,  we  have  a  better  soil,  we  can  raise  a  wider  range  of 
products  than  southern  California — and  if  that  unit  holds  good  in 
southern  California,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  declaration  that  it 
would  well  hold  good  in  Arizona. 

81^-06 
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Mr.  McKiNXEY.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  reclamation  of  land 
made  in  small  farm  units.  That  was  a  technical  expression  I  did  not 
understand.  Does  that  mean  small  batches  of  land  that  you  found 
capable  of  being  reclaimed  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Yes;  as  the  result  of  irrigation.  The  result  of  irri- 
gation in  any  country  is  intensive  farming  instead  of  extensive  farm- 
ing, and  instead  of  a  man  cultivating  COO  acres  of  land  they  will  be 
cut  up  into  small  units  of  10  or  20  or  40  acres.  We  have  a  full  sec- 
tion, for  instance,  of  G40  acres  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  that  is  owned 
by  a  multimillionaire  on  which  over  $100,000  has  been  spent  on  im- 
provements, and  it  does  not  meet  expenses.  Near  that  are  20  acres 
where  a  man  went  with  his  wife,  with  no  money,  and  he  has  worked 
on  that  land  and  paid  for  it,  built  improvements  and  a  brick  house, 
paid  for  the  improvements,  raised  a  family  of  six  children,  and  has 
money  in  the  bank.  There  are  the  two  cases,  one  intensive  farming 
and  the  other  the  millionaire's  farming;  that  is  what  I  mean  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  the  extension  of  farming,  I  would 
call  attention  to  a  clause  in  the  report  of  the  governor  of  Arizona,  his 
last  report. 

Mr.  Fowler.  And  a  verv  good  report,  I  think;  don't  you? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  1  do.  He  says  there  has  been  a  yearly  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  original  homestead  and  desert-land  entries, 
meaning  entries  of  land  intended  for  farm  homes,  and  "  this  is  be- 
cause the  demand  for  land  is  limited  by  the  water  supply,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  land  available  for  irrigation  is  already  m  use."  vVhat 
do  you  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Fowler.  There  is  a  double  answer  to  that.  In  the  first  place, 
most  of  that  land  has  been  withdrawn  from  entry.  That  is  one  reason 
for  it.  ^\jid,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  now  (developing  our  water 
supplies,  and  not  until  we  do  develop  those  water  supplies  in  the  way 
that  the  Government  is  undertaking  at  Yuma  and  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  and  the  way  it  is  being  done  by  settlers  in  the  Gila  Valley  and 
the  San  Pedro  and  elsewhere,  will  we  reach  our  possibilities.*  We 
have  to  grow  as  Michigan  grew,  I  suppose,  from  humble  beginnings. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  this  is  practically  suspended  until  the 
Government  shall  be  ready  to  invite  settlers  for  land  under  a  new 
irrigation  system. 

Xow,  did  I  understand  you  to  speak  of  the  Copper  Queen  Consoli- 
dated Mining  Company?  Was  it  you  or  the  gentleman  preceding 
you  ?     I  believe  you  said  you  know  most  of  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  1  know  most  of  the  leading  men  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory, as  a  man  naturally  would  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  get  into 
politics  and  campaign  throughout  the  Territory,  and  I  can  say  that 
they  are  fine  men  and  I  am  glad  to  have  made  their  acquaintance. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  statement  made  in  the  report  of  the  governor,  that  mines  are 
taxed  less  than  5  per  cent  of  their  actual  value  in  Arizona 

Mr.  Fowler.  A\Tiich  I  presume  is  true,  if  the  governor  said  so.  I 
haA'e  all  faith  in  Governor  Kibbey. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  the  Copper  Queen  Consolidated  Mining 
Company 

Mr.  Fowler.  Did  you  want  to  continue  that  question  any  further 
about  the  taxation  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  a  complete  answer. 
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Mr.  Fowler.  Very  well,  then;  but  I  want  to  say  in  reference  to 
that  that  we  know  tliat  is  true  down  there,  just  as  we  know  that  the 
dance  halls  and  the  gambling  hells  in  Arizona  are  not  the  begt  things 
we  could  have  there.  But,  if  I  am  correct,  Tucson  has  shut  down 
completely  on  its  gambling  hells.  Phoenix — when  I  went  to 
Phoenix— and  do  not  connect  these  things  together — when  I  went  to 
Phoenix  in  the  gambling  rooms  every  ni^t  there  were  women, 
dancers  and  singers.  The  city  council  nas  taken  hold  of  it  and  has 
absolutely  aboliSied  it.  And  the  next  step  will  be — it  was  the  step 
talked  or  in  the  last  municipal  cam{>aign — ^to  abolish  gambling  in  the 
city  of  Phoenix.  Give  us  a  little  time,  gentlemen.  We  have  got  to 
grow,  and  we  are  growing  right  along  in  the  right  way,  and  because 
we  are  having  a  current  of  the  best  manhood,  education,  character, 
coming  down  mto  Arizona  from  the  East,  from  Michigan  and  Maine 
and  ifew  York  and  Illinois  and  tkese  other  States.  The  governor, 
with  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization,  has  taken  that  matter  in 
hand  in  a  manful,  bold,  and  courageous  way.  The  matter  will  settle 
itself  in  a  little  while,  gentlemen;  it  will  adjust  itself,  it  is  being 
adjusted,  and  it  is  being  adjusted  by  purselves,  although  the  re- 
sponsibility does  not  rest  on  us.  It  is  being  adjusted  by  ourselves, 
though,  I  say.  We  will  adjust  that  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tax- 
payers, the  best  class  of  taxpayers  in  the  Territory. 

The  Chairman.  Your  quotation  was  from  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Dodge,  was  it? 

Mr.  Fowler.  From  President  Douglas,  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Chairman.  He  represents  the  Copper  Queen  Consolidated 
MiningCompany  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  He  does. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $2,000,000 
and  a  stock  of  $2,000,000,  I  find,  and  I  have  a  reference  here  which 
states  that  this  company  is  assessed  on  a  valuation  of  $56,513.50,  and 
that  it  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $150,000,000.  \^liat  commentiiry 
would  you  make  on  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  think  that  I  should  make  just  about  the  same  com- 
mentary that  my  friend  from  Michigan  would.  I  believe  that  every 
organization,  every  business  and  commercial  organization,  as  well  as 
every  individual,  ought  to  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
administration  of  government.  State  or  national. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  without  any  bias,  intending  to  be  absolutely 
fair  and  not  to  cast  any  discredit  upon  any  corporation  or  individual, 
would  it  not  seem  to  you  that  under  conditions  where  mining  cor- 
porations are  taxed  less  than  5  per  cent  of  their  true  valuation  those 
mining  corporations  might  prefer  to  be  continued  under  present  con- 
ditions rather  than  to  be  incorporated  into  other  conditions,  where 
they  might  be  required  to  pay  their  proportionate  share  of  taxation? 

Mr.  Fowler.  And  yet  they  were  the  very  ones,  and  the  very  citi- 
zens, all  over  Arizona,  that  have  been  working  for  years  for  single 
statehood.     That  is  an  answer. 

Mr.  Powers.  Would  they  not  be  in  exactly  the  same  condition  with 
single  statehood  that  they  would  be  in  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  Single  statehood  would  leave  them  a  political 
entity  the  same  in  size  as  their  present  Territorial  entity. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Arizona? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Yes ;  we  hope  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  might  possibly  be  supposed,  without  any 
reflection  on  anybody,  that  they  might  feel  that  they  might  exercise 
influence,  beneficent  or  otherwise,  upon  a  State  entity  to  some  extent 
in  proportion  to  their  influence  upon  their  Territorial  entity. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Is  that  really  a  question  before  j'ou  in  committee  at 
the  present  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Powers.  Who  assesses  your  taxes?  Have  you  a  board  of  val- 
uation ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  The  assessors. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  who  elects  the  assessors  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  The  people ;  but  this  mining  business  is  a  little  com- 
plicated, gentlemen.  There  is  one  point  that  has  been  suggested  to 
me  that  I  had  forgotten,  which  perhaps  you  ought  to  be  aware  of. 
and  I  was  going  to  say  this  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  That  under  the  laws  of  the  United  State*^ 
many  of  these  mining  properties  are  not  patented.  Until  they  ave 
patented  they  are  Government  land,  and  consequently  the  owners  get 
rid  of  local  taxation. 

Mr.  Powers.  Is  that  true  of  this  Phelps-Dodge  Mining  Company  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  do  not  think  it  is;  no;  but  it  does  refer  to  a  good 
many  mining  properties  not  only  in  Arizona,  but  everywhere  all  over 
the  country.  But  I  want  to  make  one  more  observation  than  I  have 
done,  and  that  is,  I  think  that  Judge  Moon's  point  has  been  well 
taken  [referring  to  argument  between  members  of  the  committee 
that  was  not  reported],  and  for  this  reason:  Take  this  one  firm  you 
speak  of,  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co. ;  they  employ  and  have  connected  with 
their  business  over  10,000  people.  Many  of  those  people  are  in 
New  Mexico  and  many  in  Arizona,  and  I  can  not  see  how  that  has 
any  important  bearing  on  this  question  at  all,  because  if  the  two  Ter- 
ritories should  join  together  that  large  mining  company  would 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  New  Mexico,  just  the  same  as  it  would 
exercise,  naturally,  quite  an  influence  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  Its  influence  is  so  large  it  might  be  exercised  with- 
out diminution,  really,  of  its  power. 

Mr.  Fowler.  We  can  tax  those  mines,  but  we  have  never  done  it. 
We  have  been  trying  for  a  number  of  years  to  get  some  legislative 
action,  and  when  I  was  in  the  legislature  a  few  years  ago  the  matter 
of  bullion  tax  came  up  and  a  bill  was  introduced.  I  did  not  draw 
the  bill  mvself .  That  was  defeated,  ^,nd  I  was  glad  it  was,  because, 
in  my  judgment,  it  was  not  rightly  drawn.  The  time  will  come, 
however,  when  we  will  have  a  bullion  tax,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
it  until  it  is  on  a  fair  basis  to  every  mining  man  in  the  Territory. 
Until  then  I  should  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  ^\Tiat  State  were  vou  originally  from? 

Mr.  Fowi^R.  Massachusetts.    1  lived  there*  forty-five  years. 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  city  in  Massachusetts  where 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  money  that  is  in  the  banks  at  the  time 
when  the  taxes  are  supposed  to  be  assessed  is  assessed  for  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  am  not  compelled  to  say  anything  that  incriminates 
myself,  am  I — or  my  State  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Or  in  any  other  city  that  you  have  any  knowledge  of? 
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Mr.  Fowler.  I  think  I  should  hold  the  same  opinion  as  you  would 
on  that  subject,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  you  think  two  wrongs  make  a  right  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Xo;  but  you  are  condemning  the  Territory  for  the 
same  condition  that  prevails  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  Chairman.  And  still,  in  that  connection,  when  a  man  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  statement  as  to  his  property  he  must  include  in  that 
statement,  must  he  not,  his  money  on  deposit  in  bank  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman ;  but  right  in  the  face  of  the  asses- 
sor stands  the  report  of  the  national  banks  that  there  are  $20  in  the 
bank  to  every  $1  assessed,  and  who  has  the  right  to  go  behind  the 
returns? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  want  to  say  that  the  offset  of  that  is  this:  Take 
all  the  deposits  in  Boston  to-day  of  the  various  banks  and  trust  com 

i sanies,  and  take  the  liabilities  of  those  same  depositors,  and  the  lia 
)ilities  will  sweep  them  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Beall.  There  may  be  some  liabilities  connected  with  these 
mining  companies,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  question  in  regard  to  something  Mr. 
Fowler  stated.  The  Chair  desired  to  inform  the  committee,  and 
himself  incidentally,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  patents  which  have 
been  issued  in  Arizona,  and  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  His 
reply  is  dated  January  16,  and  is  as  follows : 

January  16,  1906. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Hamilton, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Tei-ritoriea,  House  of  Representatives. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  telephone  inquiry  to  be  advised  as  to  how  many  mineral 
entries  are  now  pending  before  this  Bureau  from  Arizona,  upon  which  patents 
have  not  yet  issued,  I  have  to  advise  you  that  there  are  pending  here  to-day, 
from  Arizona,  47  mineral  entries  upon  which  this  office  has  taken  action  and 
had  to  call  upon  the  local  office  there  for  additional  evidence,  and  142  mineral 
entries  upon  which  no  action  has,  as  yet,  been  taken. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  to  be  informed  as  to  how  far  in  arrears  is  the 
examination  and  patenting  of  mineral  entries  from  Arizona,  I  have  to  advise 
you  that  this  work  is,  at  the  present  time,  approximately  five  months  in 
arrears. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  A.  Richards,  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Fowler.  But  these  cases  I  referred  to  are  cases  where  men  do 
not  apply  for  patents  at  all.  They  do  their  assessment  work  every 
year.  If  they  patent  a  mine,  they  are  not  obliged  to  do  assessment 
work  any  longer.  As  property  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  open  to 
taxation. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15  o'clock,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  January  19,  1906,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 


CoMMrrTEE  ON  THE  TERRITORIES, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Friday,  January  19, 1906 — 2  oarlock  p.  m. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  Hon.  Edward 
L.  Hamilton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Reid.  Before  we  continue  the  hearing,  Mr.  Owen,  of  Muscogee, 
is  here  and  asks  for  just  one  minute  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  in  this  position.     Mr.  Andrews  was  prom- 
ised an  opportunity  to  speak  for  a  minute,  and  we  have  devoted  two 
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hours  this  afternoon  to  these  j^ntlenien  from  Arizona,  and  they  think 
it  doubtful  if  they  can  finish  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Owen  wanted  only  to  make  a  request  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  he  ought  to  be  given  ^that  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  merely  wants  to  make  a  request,  very  well. 

Mr.  Owen.  Mr.  Chairnfan  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  wish 
to  make  an  application  to  be  heard  On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Sequoyah. 
We  have  about  a  million  people,  and  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  be 
heard.    We  ask  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  We  can  not  state  at  this  time  whether 
we  can  give  you  a  hearmg.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  by  the 
committee.    Mr.  Andrews,  will  you  proceed  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HOH.  WILLIAM  H.  AITDEEWS,  A  DELEGATE  FBOM 
THE  TEEEITOET  OF  NEW  MEXICO— Continued. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  a 
few  days  ago  I  was  here  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  my  friend 
Mr.  Moon  was  present,  and  some  others  here,  and  I  made  a  statement 
that  I  thought  the  native  population  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  would  l>e  70  per  cent  native  and 
30  per  cent  American.  There  are  12  coimties  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  which  are  American  by  a  good  majority.  There  are  8 
native  counties  and  5  that  are  divided — ^that  is,  part  American  and 
part  native.  I  would  say  to  Mr.  Moon  and  others  that  were  here 
that  day  that  I  think  60  per  cent  would  be  a  fair  average.  I  wish  to 
somewhat  change  my  statement  made  the  other  day.  Mr.  Rodey, 
who  was  my  prMecessor  here,  thinks  that  it  would  be  less  than  50  per 
cent  native ;  but  that  would  be  my  judgment. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  those  are  English-speaking 
people  ? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  presume  four-fifths  of  the  natives  speak  English. 
You  might  travel  through  the  Territory  everywhere — I  have  trav- 
eled all  over  it — and  very  seldom  would  you  meet  a  native  who  could 
not  talk  to  you  in  English.  Of  course,  they  have  interpreters  in  the 
courts,  as  tliey  have  them  in  all  States.  They  have  them  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  State  that  I  was  born  and  raised  in.  There  is  hardly 
any  State  where  they  have  any  foreign  population  in  which  they  do 
not  have  interpreters.  But  the  educational  clause  is  very  strict  in 
New  Mexico,  and  English  is  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  \Miat  is  the  composition  of  the  legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, native  or  American  ? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  was  in  the  council  three  years  ago — the  last  council 
but  one — and  there  were  5  natives  to  7  Americans.  The  house 
had  at  that  time,  I  think,  12  or  11  natives,  and  the  balance  were 
Americans. 

Mr.  LixjYD.  How  many  Americans? 

Mr.  Andrews.  There  are  20  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  It  was  11  to  13,  then? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  think  that  the  legislature  would  average  three  or 
four  Americans  more  than  natives,  as  a  rule. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Is  not  that  the  only  legislature  that  ever  did,  to  your 
laiowledge  of  the  Territory,  have  an  American  majority? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  could  not  answer  that.  I  have  bleen  there  for 
twelve  years.  I  have  been  there  twelve  years,  and  in  all  the  legisla- 
tures that  I  knew  of  during  that  period  they  had  a  majority  in  the 
lower  house  of  Americans.  They  had  a  majority,  but  they  had 
natives  in  all  the  branches. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  "  natives  "  men  of  Spanish  descent? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes,  sir ;  native  born. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  born  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  the  larger  number  of  them 
liave  been  born  since  the  formation  of  the  Territory. 

The  Chairman.  They  also  spoke  English? 

Mr.  Andrews.  They  had  an  interpreter  in  the  legislature,  but  they 
could  talk  English.  I  do  not  know  of  a  member  that  sat  in  a  legis- 
lature that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  that  could  not  talk  English. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  competent  legislatoi's  ? 

Mr.  Andrews.   Yes,  sir;  and  they  were  very  good  citizens. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  you  here  favoring  separate  statehood  ? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  will  tell  you  my  position.  In  New  Mexico,  prior 
to  this  bill,  or  sav  up  to  last  year,  the  people  were  for  single  statehood. 
I  was  practically  elected  on  a  single  statehood  platform;  but  two 
years  ago,  before  the  assembling  of  Congress,  the  Territorial  Repub- 
lican committee  was  called  together  and  instructed  me  to  put  m  a 
single  statehood  bill,  which  I  have  done  here ;  but  they  then  came  on 
here — the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  Territorial  committee- 
man— that  is  the  national  committeeman — and  have  been  very  strong 
against  joint  statehood.  But  when  they  saw  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  and  the  action  of  the  conference,  or  the  caucus,  or  what- 
ever you  might  call  it,  or  the  Republican  members  of  the  House  by  a 
majority  vote,  they  went  home  satisfied. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Luna  and  Mr.  Burton 
are  for  joint  statehood;  that  they  are  for  joint  statehood  now? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  some  letters  that  I  will  offer  later.  Now,  let 
me  ask  you,  did  not  Mr.  Rodey  advocate  joint  statehood  for  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  and  did  you  not  appear  in  the  convention  in  New 
Mexico  and  run  on  a  single  statehood  platform  and  get  the  nomina- 
tion, and  were  you  not  elected  on  that  platform,  pledged  to  support 
the  separate  statehood  bill  ?  . 

Mr.  Andrews.   I  was  elected  on  a  single  statehood  platform. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andrews.  And  the  only  reason  that  there  is  any  change  in  the 
Territory  is  because  of  the  change  in  the  situation.  I  think  that  if 
the  matter  was  submitted  to-morrow  they  would  defeat  it.  But  if 
it  passed,  it  would  probably  work  througn,  so  far  as  New  Mexico  is 
concerned.  And  if  you  wiU  tell  me — if  any  member  of  this  commit- 
tee will  tell  me — any  modus  operandi  by  which  we  can  get  in  as  a 
separate  State,  I  will  be  very  grateful. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  the  position  that  Mr.  Rodey  took  before  you, 
and  yet  you  took  the  nomination  from  him  by  standing  on  that 
platform  ? 
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Mr.  Andrews.  Oh,  of  course,  I  was  elected  on  that  platform. 

Mr.  Smith.  All  right,  then. 

Mr.  Andrews.  If  you  can  get  in  alone,  all  right.  They  would 
much  prefer  it ;  but  if  there  is  no  show  on  earth  for  you  to  do  diat, 
then  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  We  have  a  large  popula- 
tion there,  and  we  are  very  anxious  to  get  in,  and  we  will  get  in  some 
way,  I  suppose,  some  time. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  have  lived  twelve  years  in  the  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  And  you  are  the  Representative,  the  Delegate,  from 
your  Territory  here^ 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  Yesterday  you  were  of  the  opinion  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  population  was  Mexican. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  said  that,  but  when  1  came  to  investigate  the  sta- 
tistics, and  looked  over  the  list  of  counties,  with  their  populations,  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  that  statement  was  not  correct. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  is  all  right  about  your  statement.  I  am  just  test- 
ing your  means  of  information. 

Mr.  Andrews.  The  counties  bordering  on  Texas  have  no  Mexican 
natives.  They  are  all  white  American  counties,  and  they  are  all 
Democratic.    There  are  very  few  Republicans  over  in  that  section. 

That  is  all  I  want  to  say,  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  be 
heard  after  I  hear  some  of  these  other  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  TSTiom  will  you  present  next? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  fifteen  minutes  after  2.  We  told  you  that  we 
would  try  to  get  through  with  our  presentation  in  about  two  hours. 
We  may  be  somewhat  delayed,  owing  to  this  delay  at  the  start. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Andrews  occupied  five  minutes.  We  still 
want  to  urge  you  to  trv  to  get  through. 

Mr.  Heard.  We  will  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  have 
an  oportunity  to  properly  present  our  side ;  we  do  not  want  our  time 
cut  snort. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  we  have  given  you  a  good  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir;  I  appreciate  it,  and  we  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  We  hope  that  you  will  try  and  finish  in  your  time. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  want  to  make  this  suggestion.  What  is  the  hurry 
about  this  bill,  anyway?  We  have  four  or  five  months  before  us  on 
this  bill.    We  might  have  hearings  for  three  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  two  or  three  years  of  hearings,  now. 

Mr.  Heard.  The  first  speaker  for  Arizona  this  afternoon  will  be 
Mr.  A.  J.  Doran,  a  former  member  of  the  Arizona  legislature,  who 
has  been  a  native  of  Arizona  for  thirty  years,  and  who  has  kiiown 
conditions  there,  particularly  in  relation  to  mining,  for  many  years, 
and  who  will  address  you  particularly  in  reference  to  mining  and  our 
Territorial  institutions. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  who  was  a  nominee  for  Republican  Delegate  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  Doran.  Yes. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  J.  DORAN,  OF  FBESCOTT,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  DoRAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  our  Territory, 
and  I  think  this  delegation  fully  appreciates  the  courtesy  which  has 
been  extended  to  them  by  this  committee.  As  Mr.  Heard  has  safd, 
I  have  been  a  resident  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  continuously  since 
1876,  principally  engaged  in  mining,  although  at  times  in  other  pur- 
suits; and  I  knew  something  of  Arizona,  or  of  the  territory  which 
now  composes  or  constitutes  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  long  prior  to 
that.  I  traversed  that  Territory  in  1862.  I  belonged  to  General 
Carleton's  column,  the  California  column,  which  entered  that  Terri- 
tory during  the  war.  Consequently  I  know  something  of  the  condi- 
tions and  the  people  who  were  there  at  that  time,  and  have  been 
familiar  ,with  tne  Territory,  its  progress,  and  its  people  ever  since. 

Little  did  I  think  when  I  traversed  those  seemingly  desert  plains  at 
that  time  and  looked  upon  either  hand  at  the  rugged,  inhospitable 
mountains,  that  those  plains  would  be  reclaimed  and  a  thrifty,  intel- 
ligent, patriotic  people  would  populate  that  country,  and  that  in  the 
mountains  lay  hidden  the  most  wonderful  treasures  of  wealth  which 
have  been  opened  up,  until  to-day  Arizona  is  giving  to  the  world,  and 

{)articularly  to  the  people  of  this  country,  about  forty  millions  of  dol- 
ars  in  the  useful  and  precious  metals  during  the  year.  This  product 
has  been  going  on,  and  the  development  made  there  has  been  going  on, 
say,  from  about  the  year  1878. 

In  my  remarks  to-dav  I  am  going  to  be  very  brief,  and  I  am  goine 
to  confine  myself  absolutely  to  the  questions  that  have  been  asked, 
and  that  very  briefly.  In  the  first  place,  and  before  I  proceed,  I  want 
to  do  just  what  this  delegation  has  come  to  Washington  to  do;  and  it 
seems  strange  that  we  would  have  to  come  here  to  do  it.  Arizona  is 
populated  with  as  patriotic  and  intelligent  a  people  as  can  be  found 
m  any  country  in  tne  world.  There  is  no  State,  there  is  no  place,  in 
this  Union  where  people  are  devoted  as  thoroughly  to  the  flag  and  to 
our  institutions  as  in  Arizona ;  and  it  is  strange  that  we  should  have 
to  come  to  Washington  as  citizens  to  protest  against  what  we  esteem 
to  be  our  rights  being  taken  away  from  us.  And  I  make  that  protest 
as  a  citizen  of  Arizona.  In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Arizona  I  now 
earnestly  make  that  protest. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  in  the  Territory,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  world,  I  think,  are  the  useful  and  precious  minerals  so 
generally  distributed  as  they  are  in  that  Territory.  There  is  only 
one  county  in  the  Territory — Apache  County — ^in  which  minerals  are 
not  found.  So  important  is  that  industry  that  great  cities  have  been 
built  up  from  the  products  of  a  single  mine.  The  principal  minerals 
are  copper — ranking  first  in  importance — ^gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and 
all  of  the  associate  minerals  with  the  gold  and  silver  and  the  copper. 

At  Jerome  is  the  great  United  Verde  mine.  I  will  take  that  as  an 
example.  My  time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  through  the  category  of 
all  the  mines  and  to  call  your  attention  to  all  those  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  for  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  speeches  were  to  be  limited  to,  I  think,  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  DoRAN.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  you  to  call  me  down  after  ten 
minutes. 
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Mr.  Heard.  I  should  like  to  ask  that  a  slight  extension  of  time  be 
given  to  Mr.  Doran. 

(The  committee  granted  the  extension  of  time.) 

Mr.  Doran.  Have  I  consumed  ten  minutes? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  unless  my  watch  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Doran.  I  will  take,  I  say,  the  United  Verde  copper  mine  at 
Jerome  as  an  illustration  of  this.  That  produced  about  twelve  hun- 
dred tons  of  copper  per  day;  copper  ores  reduced  at  the  mine;  that 
supports  a  population  of  atK)ut  3,000  people.  The  same  may  he  said 
of  other  great  mines  in  the  Territory,  where  great  populations  are 
supported  by  the  mines  alone. 

As  my  time  is  so  limited,  I  will  pass  from  mining,  having  im- 
pressed on  your  minds  the  great  possibilities  and  the  great  wealth  of 
that  country  and  the  future  possibilities,  and  I  assume  that  you  know 
them  just  about  as  well  as  I  do,  I  will  pass  to  another  phase  of  this  ques- 
tion, as  one  which  has  been  brought  directly  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee — the  question  of  the  taxation  oi  mines.  That  is  one  of 
the  mt)st  difficult  things  in  the  world  to  arrive  at,  the  value  of  a 
mining  property,  from  the  simple  fact  that  everything  is  in  the 
ground.  Nothing  is  revealed  until  the  ores  are  broken  down  and 
brought  to  the  surface  and  their  values  ascertained.  The  legislature, 
of  which  I  have  been  a  member  in  that  Territory,  has  tried  to  remedy 
that  matter  of  the  taxation  of  mines,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  to-day, 
notwithstanding  the  recommendations  of  our  governor,  that  the 
mines  are  taxed  as  high  in  proportion  as  any  other  property.  But 
the  only  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  arrive  at  just  taxation  of  the  mines, 
if  there  is  any  discrepancy,  is  to  pass  a  bullion  tax,  a  gross  bullion 
tax.  And  then  again,  it  is  only  the  patented  mines  which  can  be 
taxed.  xVs  to  unpatented  mines,  no  difference  what  their  value  may 
be,  their  title  is  in  the  Government  and  the  assessor  has  no  right  to 
tax  them. 

We  will  let  that  pass,  then,  so  far  as  the  mining  proposition  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  want  then  to  call  your  attention,  having  been  in  the 
legislature  for  the  last  five  sessions  and  being  familiar  with  nearly 
every  public  man  in  the  Territory,  to  another  matter.  I  want  to  say 
that  our  legislatures  are  just  as  clean  from  corruption  and  their  mem- 
bers of  as  high  a  standard  as  any  legislative  body  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  legislatures  in  which  I  have  served  I  have  never  seen  one  single 
thing  which  led  me  to  think  that  the  legislators  were  corrupt — were 
dominated  by  corruption  or  by  unnaturalinfluences. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  have  paid  taxes,  the  people  have  paid  taxes,  and  in  case  of 
this  merger  what  is  going  to  become  of  those  things  which  are  the 
assets  to  offset  that  great  debt  which  we  have  ?  Our  capitol,  our  two 
normal  schools,  our  great  university,  our  insane  asylum,  our  peniten- 
tiary, our  reform  schools,  and  so  ^orth,  they  are  assets  to  onset  this 
debt.  I  believe  to-day  that  Arizona  is  entitled  by  every  consideration 
to  single  statehood,  and  I  am  a  single-statehood  man,  and  I  think  that 
instead  of  coming  here  to  Washington  to-day  to  fight  against  jointure 
we  should  be  here  asking  you  gentlemen  to  admit  us  as  a  State  in  the 
Union.  Since  there  are  so  many  other  people  who  want  to  be  heard, 
I  will  at  this  point  desist  from  further  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spoken  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Doran.  I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy. 
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The  Chairman.  It  may  be  that  some  members  desire  to  ask  you 
some  questions.  Do  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee  desire  to 
submit  any  inquiries  to  Mr.  Doran  ? 

If  no  one  else  has  any  question  to  ask,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  one  or 
two.  I  understand  that  you  have  had  some  special  experience  in  min- 
ing in  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Doran.  I  have  been  engaged  in  mining  during  the  entire  time 
of  my  residence  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  in  a  general  way,  the  prominent 
mines  of  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Doran.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  United  Verde  Copper 
Company  mines.    Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Doran.  In  Yavapai  County,  20  or  25  miles  east  of  Prescott. 

The  Chairman.  At  a  town  called  Jerome? 

Mr.  Doran.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  about  ascertaining  the  value  of  mining 
property;  that  difficulty  is  not  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
United  Verde,  is  it? 

Mr.  Doran.  I  think  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
the  United  Verde  mine  by  an  assessor  as  any  other  of  the  mines  of  the 
Territory. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  and,  I 
believe,  by  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis,  both  of  them  prominent  corre- 
spondents who  visited  New  Mexico,  that  quantities  of  ore  were  in 
sight  at  the  United  Verde.  For  instance,  Mr.  Wellman  stated  that 
$150,000,000  worth  of  ore  had  been  taken  from  that  mine,  and  that  in 
connection  with  some  hoisting  apparatus,  there  was  about  $12,000,000 
worth  of  ore  in  sight  under  that  hoisting  apparatus  which  it  was 
proposed  to  move.     Is  that  approximately  a  correct  statement  ? 

Mr.  Doran.  I  think  it  is.  I  will  give  you  a  statement  made  to  me 
by  Senator  Clark  about  a  year  ago  in  conversation  with  him.  He  said 
at  that  time  he  had  ore  enough,  approximately,  in  sight  in  the  United 
Verde  mine  to  run  his  plant,  which  reduces  about  1,200  tons  to  1,500 
tons  a  day,  for  fifty  vears. 

The  Chairman,  ^es;  so  that  it  would  not  be  a  wild  estimate  to 
sav  that  there  were  $150,000,000  worth  of  ore  in  sight? 

^Ir.  Doran.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  That  matter  is  stated  as  follows:  On  valuation, 
assessed  valuation,  mines,  $312,925 ;  buildings  and  machinery  and  so 
forth,  $582,500.  Is  that  a  fair  assessment  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  that  mine  and  its  annual  output  ? 

Mr.  Doran.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  said  that  that  mine  yields 
$3,000,000  worth  of  ore  and  upward,  and  it  is  assessed  on  a  valuation 
of  much  less  than  $1,000,000,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Doran.  I  think  something  like  that.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  amount  of  the  assessment.  But  let  me  ask  how  that  would  be 
remedied  by  this  proposed  jointure? 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  a  matter  of  argument,  Mr.  Doran. 
I  am  simply  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

Mr.  Moon.  ^^Tiat  is  the  fact?     Is  it  assessed  at  a  third  of  its  value? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  it  is  assessed  at  less  than  a  million  dol- 
lars, with  the  machinery,  the  mining  outfit;  and  the  returns  from  it 
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in  a  single  j^ear  run  from  $3,000,000  upward,  and  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  more  than  $150,000,000  worth  of  ore  in  sight. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  take  it  that  you  have  to  assess  annually  upon  what  it 
produces,  if  that  is  the  proper  way  of  assessment  at  all,  and  if  it 
produces  annually  $3,000,000  and  you  paid  a  tax  on  a  valuation  of  a 
million  dollars,  that  would  be  about  in  conformity  with  taxation 
elsewhere  ? 

The  Chairman.  Their  system  of  taxation  is  not  that.  It  is  set 
forth  by  the  governor  in  his  report,  on  page  18.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  witness  to  the  governor's  report.     His  language  is  as  follows : 

All  property  except,  of  course,  that  exempted,  must  be  assessed  at  its  full 
cash  7a] ue.  The  term  "  cash  value  "  is  expressed  by  statute  to  mean  the  amount 
at  which  the  proi)erty  would  be  taken  in  payment  of  a  Just  debt  due  from  a 
solvent  debtor. 

That  fixes  the  standard  of  valuation  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Webb.  Is  not  that  true  in  all  States? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  S4iy. 

Mr.  Webb.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  valuation  for  taxation  is  never  as 
Jiigh  as  the  actual  value;  that  in  some  States  it  is  40  per  cent  and  in 
some  States  60  per  cent,  but  that  the  average  is  about  (56f  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fair  matter  of  argument.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  But  I  wanted  to  get  at  this.  The  governor  in  his  report 
states  what  I  have  read,  and  I  have  forgotten  whether  the  witness 
commented  upon  that.  The  governor's  report  has  been  referred  to 
here,  to  the  effect  that  the  mines  are  assessed  at  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  their  true  value,  and  he  says  that  that  has  been  a  cause  of  complaint 
for  many  years  by  governors  in  their  annual  reports.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  statement  as  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the 
assessment  there  is  fair  or  not. 

Mr.  DoRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  is  an  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the  governor.  He  only  speaks  for  himself. 
It  is  a  matter  or  fact.  I  have  been  an  assessor  out  in  that  region 
there,  and  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  all  property  is  undervalued, 
that  no  property  is  assessed  up  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  valua- 
tion, 'for  the  purpose  of  taxation — that  property  which  can  be  gotten 
at  and  its  value  ascertained.  The  trouole  in  assessing  a  mine  is  to 
find  out  what  the  value  is,  where  the  ore  is,  and  what  the  values  of 
the  ore  are;  and  that  can  not  be  discovered  until  the  ore  is  brought 
to  the  surface  and  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  your  governor  finds  fault. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  still  he  recommends  joint  statehood. 

Mr.  Moon.  This  suggestion  might  be  made,  that  when  the  ore.  is 
brought  to  the  surface  it  becomes  personalty  and  it  is  no  longer  real 
property,  to  be  taxed  like  real  proi>erty  in  the  mine,  and  it  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  taxed  as  pei-sonalty  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  mine. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be  said. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  Are  there  any  copper  mines  in  Michigan  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  Do  you  know  how  they  are  assessed  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  want  to  get  at  the  question  of  how  mines  are  assessed. 
I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it ;  but  I  take  it  that  mines  will  be  assessed  all  over  the  country  not 
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on  what  the  vahie  of  the  mine  will  be,  but  on  the  value  of  the  output. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  it  on  the  value  of  the  output. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  The  value  of  the  output  here  is  a  little  over  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Wellman  that  it  has 
been  as  high  as  $10,000,000  a  vear,  and  they  have  taken  out  $90,- 
000,000  from  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Suppose  that  it  is  $10,000,000,  and  the  assessment  is 
$1,000,000;  that  is  not  so  bad. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  matter  for  argument.  The  governor  says 
that  it  is  pretty  bad. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  just  want  to  get  at  how  these  things  are  assessed. 
If  mines  are  assessed  at  a  nominal  sum  in  the  States  of  the  country, 
we  ought  not  to  expect  them  to  be  assessed  in  any  other  way  in  Ari- 
zona. I  do  not  know  what  the  rule  is  with  reference  to  mines.  We 
have  mines  in  mj  own  district — coal  mines — very  extensive,  and  mines 
that  are  producing  a  million  dollars  a  year.  But  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  there  is  a  nominal  assesment  on  every  one  of  those  mines.  They 
are  assessed  so  much,  according  to  the  output;  that  is  my  recollection 
of  it.     I  have  not  the  figures  before  me. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  think  that  the  statement  of  the  gov- 
ernor in  regard  to  that  ought  to  be  accepted  as  fair. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  that  any  mine  in  Arizona  is 
paying  what  it  ought  to  pay.  I  am  very  sure  it  is  not;  but  it  may  be 
that  all  the  mines  of  the  country  are  not  paying  what  they  ougKt  to 

Mr.  Powers.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  mines.  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  this  is  assessed  on  the  copper  in  sight  and  the  gold  in 
sight,  and  that  is  part  of  the  earth.  I  ao  not  know  what  the  custom 
may  be,  but 

Mr.  Lloyd.  It  may  be  that  in  making  this  assessment,  when  they 
say  $150,000,000  worth  of  ore  is  in  sight  that  that  is  problematical. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  think  you  can  estimate  verv  closely.  I  think  that 
you  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  product  or  a  mine  very  closely  in 
that  way,  and  you  can  sell  on  that  estimate  as  well  as  you  can  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  think  that  is  unquestionably  true. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  I  understand  that 
you  have  been  an  assessor  in  Arizona  and  out  in  that  country  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IClepper.  You  assessed  all  classes  of  property  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Klepper.  On  what  basis  did  you  assess  the  farm  property  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  We  assessed  it  on  about  a  basis  of  two-thirds  of  its 
cash  value. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Then  you  did  not  assess  it  on  one-third  of  what  it 
would  produce  a  year,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  It  was  not  a  question  of  what  it  would  produce. 

Mr.  Klepper.  If  you  did  not  assess  the  farming  lands  on  a  basis  of 
one-third  of  what  tfiey  would  produce  a  year,  why  did  you  assess  this 
great  mine,  with  all  its  wealth  in  sight,  on  what  it  would  produce  a 
year? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  I  was  not  the  assessor. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Why  is  that  done  in  your  Territory  ? 
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Mr.  DoRAN.  It  is  almost  a  universal  rule  that  values  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation  are  not  brought  up  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
property. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  rank  discrimination  when 
you  compare  the  way  mining  property  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona 
is  assessed  with  the  way  farm  property  is  assessed?  Do  vou  not  think 
it  is  very  much  underestimated,  and  that  the  practice  is  a  rank  dis- 
crimination against  that  class  of  wealth  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  I  do  not  think  there  is  purposely  a  discrimination.  I 
tried  to  make  myself  understood,  and  as  I  said,  there  is  absolutely 
no  waj^ — the  law  does  not  provide  any — ^by  which  the  assessor  may- 
ascertain  the  value  of  a  piece  of  mimng  property,  except  from  the 
surface,  because  he  has  no  ri^ht  to  go  into  the  mine  and  make  an 
examination  and  estimate,  and  to  have  assays  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  Territory  to  determine  the  value  of  the  ores. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Upon  what  basis  do  they  assess  these  mining  proper- 
ties? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  The  assessment  of  the  mining  properties  out  there 
has  been  on  a  patented  basis ;  that  is,  a  patented  mine  was  originally 
assessed,  in  the  county  in  which  I  live,  by  the  assessor  at  $750.  The 
Territorial  board  of  equalization  last  session  raised  that  valuation 
100  per  cent,  making  each  patented  mining  property  of  the  Territory, 
including  the  United  Verde  mines,  subject  to  that  taxation.  They 
included  about  125  patented  mines. 

Mr.  Moon.  Is  this  particular  mine  we  are  talking  about  patented  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  The  principal  mines  in  the  United  Verde  group  are 
patented  mines.  The  assessors  in  arriving  at  their  value  had  as- 
sessed them  at  $750  each,  and  the  Territorial  board  of  eclualization 
raised  that  100  per  cent.  That  makes  $1,500  for  the  United  Verde, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  worth  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  the  mine 
which  is  not  producing  at  all  and  has  absolutely  no  value  in  it  and 
a  patented  mnie  in  some  other  section,  or  even  right  around  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  United  Verde,  is  taxed  for  $1,500  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  you  claim  that  the  mines  out  there  now  that  are  . 
not  producing  at  all  have  absolutely  no  value  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  they  not  still  have  large  sales  of  mining  property 
out  there  constantly,  and  are  not  they  changing  hands  for  large  sums, 
even  though  they  have  no  value  ? 

Mr.  Smith,  l^hat  just  shows  how  little  a  man  can  know  about  the 
mining  business. 

Mr.  DoRAN.  Not  if  the  men  are  honorable  citizens  of  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Powers.  Have  you  not  known  mines  sold  that  were  not  pro- 
ducing at  all  ? 

Mr.  DoRAX.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  and  I  have  known  of  mines  that  were 
of  inestimable  value  which  were  sold  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  mine  that  is  not  producing  at 
all,  and  with  some  reason  for  it,  may  not  be  valuable;  but  are  there 
not  mines  that  are  not  producing  at  all  that  have  the  value? 

Jlr.  DoRAN.  But  uncter  the  situation  out  there  a  mine  that  is  abso- 
lutelv  worthless  and  is  still  patented  pays  the  same  tax  as  the  United 
Verde  mines. 

Mr.  Powers.  It  pays  just  the  same? 
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Mr.  DoRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  Brick.  Take  a  mine  like  the  one  vou  have  spoken  of,  what  is 
the  basis  for  the  value  of  the  mine  itself? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  Only  the  sale  of  the  stock.  That  is  the  only  way  the 
public  could  find  out  anything  in  regard  to  its  value; 

Mr.  Brick.  That  would  make  a  pretty  fair  estimate,  taking  the 
sales  of  the  stock,  of  the  market  value  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brick.  Regardless  of  what  you  could  see  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brick.  And  that  would  make  a  pretty  fair  basis  of  taxation; 
regardless  of  value,  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  Yes,  sir.  But,  in  answer  to  that  more  fuUv,  I  would 
say  this:  The  difficulty  comes  right  here,  that  manv  of  the  most 
valuable  mines  are  owned  by  private  individuals,  and  there  is  no  stock 
on  the  market.    They  are  close  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge,  is  it  not,  in 
your  Territory  that  $25,000,000  in  cash  was  offered  for  the  United 
Verde  mine  recently?  I  quote  from  William  E.  Curtis,  who  went 
out  to  Arizona,  who  represented  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  and 
other  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  and  who  is  a  very  good  cor- 
respondent indeed.  I  believe  that  he  was  a  guest  oi  Governor 
Murphy.     He  says,  under  date  of  August  12 : 

Senator  William  A.  Clark,  of  Montana,  was  offered  $25,000,000  in  cash  by  an 
English  syndicate  not  long  ago  for  the  United  Verde  copi>er  mine,  and  he  told 
me  he  refused  it  because  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  money. 

Is  that  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  Territory? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  It  is;  I  should  say  that  that  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  and  repute  in  that  Territory.  It  is  credibly  understood 
out  there  that  he  refused  $60,000,000  for  the  property. 

Mr.  Beall.  This  mine  where  there  is  supposed  to"  be  $150,000,000 
of  ore  in  sight,  under  the  rate  of  taxation  that  prevails  in  Arizona, 
State  or  Territorial,  county  or  city,  which  I  understand  gives  an 
average  of  about  3  per  cent,  would  not  the  taxes  upon  the  mine  be 
about  $4,500,000  a  year,  or,  in  other  words,  in  excess  of  the  actual 
amount  of  the  output  of  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  It  would. 

Mr.  Beall.  Would  that  be  a  fair  basis  of  taxation? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Beall.  WTiat  would  be  the  result  to  your  mining  industry 
under  that  system  of  mining  taxation  ? 

Mr.'DoRAN.  It  would  absolutely  ruin  the  mining  industry  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  IJeall.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  mine  being  exhausted? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  After  it  is  exhausted,  what  is  it  worth  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Beall.  Something  was  said  about  there  being  enough  ore  in 
sight  in  this  mine,  or  enough  ore  in  the  mine,  to  require  fifty  years  to 
get  it  out.  If  that  is  true,  at  the  end  of  the  fifty  years  what  would  it 
be  worth  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  It  would  not  be  worth  anything. 
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Mr.  Beaij^.  Take  your  farm,  and  suppose  that  you  cultivate  a  farm 
fifty  years  in  alfalfa,  or  somethinff  like  that,  at  the  end  of  the  fifty 
years  would  the  value  of  the  farm  be  decreased  or  affected  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  Certainly,  if  the  soil  was  exhausted. 

Mr.  Beall.  By  the  alfalfa  or  the  crops  that  you  cultivate  out  there  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  Did  I  understand  your  question? 

Mr.  Beall.  You  take  the  agricultural  land  that  has  been  men- 
tioned? 

Mr.  Doran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  you  cultivate  that  for  fifty  years  in  a  proper  man- 
ner; would  the  value  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  be  increased  or  de- 
creased, as  compared  with  its  value  now  ? 

Mr.  DoRAN.  The  use  of  land  for  that  length  of  time — I  do  not  care 
for  what  it  is  used  or  where  it  is  situated — if  it  is  not  kept  up  to  the 
standard  of  fertility,  will  decrease  its  value. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  if  you  do  keep  it  up? 
'  Mr.  Doran.  It  is  just  as  good  or  better  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if 
you  do  keep  it  up. 

Mr.  Heard.  May  I  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  am 
particularly  a  farmer? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Heard.  I  will  state  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  alfalfa 
lands  increase  in  value  every  year  they  are  farmed,  if  they  are  prop- 
erly farmed,  and  the  alfalfa  farm  that  is  cultivated  for  ten  years  m 
that  crop  is  very  much  more  valuable  than  before  it  began  to  be 
farmed. 

Mr.  Beall.  Would  it  be  fair  to  apply  the  same  rate  of  taxation  to 
two  classes  of  property,  one  of  which  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  would 
be  absolutely  worthless,  and  the  other  of  which  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years  would  probably  be  of  an  increased  value  ? 

Mr.  Doran.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Powers.  Just  one  question,  as  showing  that  it  would  be  con- 
fiscation if  we  taxed  it  this  way.  You  have  to  raise  a  certain  amount 
of  money  for  school  purposes  and  other  purposes? 

Mr.  Doran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  the  larger  you  make  your  multiplicand  the 
smaller  will  be  the  multiplier — ^that  is,  the  more  mines  you  have  to 
tax,  the  smaller  will  be  your  tax? 

Mr.  Doran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  if  you  taxed  this  mine  in  this  way,  your  rate  of 
taxation  would  have  to  be  very  low  to  get  this  money.  If  you  make 
your  multiplicand  large,  you  get  the  same  results  with  a  very  small 
l^orcentage,  and  if  you  make  it  small,  you  have  to  have  a  high  per- 
centage ? 

Mr.  Doran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Now,  the  statute  of  your  State  says  that  you  shall 
value  that  mine  at  the  fair  market  value.  I  think  that  is  the  only 
correct  standard  of  valuation. 

Mr.  Doran.  Possibly,  Governor.  That  is  the  language  of  all  the 
laws  in  every  State. 

Mr.  Powers.  So  that  confiscation  would  not  follow  if  you  raised 
the  rate? 

Mr.  Doran.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Heard.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cross- 
examination  of  this  witness  has  taken  up  thirty-one  minutes  ? 

The  Chairman.  A  little  more  than  that,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Heard.  And  it  will  therefore  be  impossible  for  us  to  conclude 
the  presentation  of  our  case  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  manage  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Before  Mr.  Goodrich  starts,  I  want  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion. The  point  has  been  made  here,  and  I  want  to  be  absolutely 
frank  -with  the  gentlemen  who  are  making  this  cross-examination 
about  this  taxation  business,  that  they  had  the  same  trouble  there 
that  you  had  about  properly  taxing  the  Michigan  mines.  Their  out- 
put is  $150,000,000  a  year.  If  you  examine  and  see  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion they  pay  in  your  district,  you  will  see  the  same  conditions  in  re- 
gard to  taxation. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  that 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  not  interrupt  me,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  aadressing  yourself  to  me. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  correctly  estimate  the  value 
of  the  Copper  Queen  or  of  the  United  Verde  mines,  unless  we  do  it 
on  the  gross  proceeds  of  those  mines.  We  have  tried  every  plan 
known,  and  Mr.  Doran  and  other  legislators,  and  Mr.  Morrison,  and 
all  these  gentlemen  know  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  people  to  get  the 
money  from  these  mines  by  their  proper  taxation,  and  we  propose  to  do 
it.  Now,  you  can  not  take  $150,000,000  in  sight  in  a  mine  as  a  basis. 
Mining  is  the  most  hazardous  business  in  the  world,  as  everybody 
knows.  The  great  Comstock  Lode,  that  gave  to  the  United  States  tiie 
power  to  resume  specie  payments,  ^ve  out  suddenly  in  the  course  of 
years.  It  will  happen  to  all  these  nunes.  Others  will  be  discovered,  of 
course.  You  can  not  take  $160,000,000  in  sight,  because  that  amount 
has  to  be  determined  by  deep  borings  and  extended  operations  all 
through  that  vein  at  different  places.  And  say  that  that  is  shown. 
How  are  you  going  to  tax  that  mine,  assuming  that  it  has  that 
$150,000,000  worth  of  ore? 

And  then  another  proposition:  The  great  development  of  that 
wealth  has  been  built  on  tnis  proposition,  and  that  is  that  every  pos- 
sible thing  that  could  go  toward  the  establishment  of  the  great  in- 
dustry of  mininff  has  been  done  bv  the  verv  people  that  had  these 
mines  since  the  dawn  of  time,  ana  they  will  keep  it  up  so  long  as 
people  have  to  go  through  the  awful  trouble  and  danser  of  mining 
operations  to  get  out  these  returns.  We  can  not  tax  them  that  way, 
but  we  propose  to  tax  them  the  other  way. 

Another  thing:  There  is  $150,000,000  worth  of  ore  down  8,000 
feet  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  it  has  to  be  gotten  out  by  extensive 
and  costly  irfachinery,  and  it  takes  thousands  of  men  to  operate  it. 
We  are  paying  four  and  a  half  and  five  dollars  a  day  and  more  to 
thousands  of  laborers.  Great  towns  are  springing  up,  and  these 
laborers  thus  paid  make  a  rich,  strong  market  for  everjrthing  that  is 
raised  by  the  farmer,  and  the  mine,  instead  of  being  a  thing  to  be 
oppressed  in  this  way  bv  taxation,  is  a  thing  that  should  only  te  taxed 
by  a  fair  proportion  of  its  gross  proceeds. 

Then  the  suggestion  is  made :  Grant  that  this  is  true,  that  they  do 
not  pay  their  taxes,  or  do  not  pay  what  they  ought  to  pay ;  if  thev 
did  not  pay  a  cent  of  taxes — I  think  they  ought  to  pay  more,  and  1 
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think  we  will  make  them  pay  more,  and  we  will  do  it  ourselves,  Mr- 
Chairman,  if  you  will  just  let  us  alone — ^they  would  still  stand  as  a 
great  benefaction  to  the  Territory.  Some  of  them  will  have  as  many 
as  10,000  or  12,000  people  around  them,  building  their  homes,  and 
prosperity  comes  every  time.  And  the  idea  of  hunting  out  to  see  if 
we  do  not  pay  taxes  on  every  dollar's  worth  of  this  property,  when 
we  are  struggling  as  we  are  a^inst  the  power  of  money  on  every  side 
to-day — ^these  great  combinations  of  capital  which  pay  in  many  cases 
absolutely  no  taxes!  We  pay  higher  rates  on  our  mines  than  the 
canitalist  pays  on  his  capital  in  New  York  City. 

Now,  as  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.  Mr.  Murphy  has 
been  accused  of  being  here  as  our  paid  attorney.  I  want  to  say  that 
Mr.  Murphy  has  not  received  one  solitary  cent  from  that  Territory. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  he  has  been  so  accused. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  been  so  stated. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  covered  that  ground. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  as  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  system^ 
they  paid  taxes  for  years  and  years  and  years.  Then  they  bought 
the  A.  P.  When  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  got  the  A.  P. 
Company,  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  run  that  business  under  the 
two  separate  corporations,  and  they  had  to  go  to  Congress  to  get  what 
they  wanted.  They  have  successiully  defeated  taxation  in  Arizona 
for  years  and  years,  and  they  came  here  to  Congress,  and  I  happened 
to  l>e  here  at  the  time,  and  I  objected  to  the  confirmation  of  their 
proposition  before  the  committee  of  this  House  on  Pacific  Railroads, 
and  we  never  did  agree  to  it.  Mr.  Rodey  and  I  were  acting  in  con- 
cert in  the  matter,  to  get  something  out  of  these  railroads  who  were 
paying  nothing.  They  finally  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
board  consented  to  take  it,  and  then  they  offered  one  hundred  and 
seventy -five  as  their  annual  taxation  on  that  property,,  and  the  bill 
passed  this  Congress  as  a  compromise  with  the  railroad.  And  now 
we  are  asked  all  the  time  why  we  did  not  tax  them  more. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  something?  You  state  you  are 
familiar  with  that  thing? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3£an.  It  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Pacific 
Railroads,  and  in  the  report  of  that  committee  they  say  that  the  rail- 
road had  been  voluntarily  paying  $125  per  annum  tax,  under  a^ree- 
ment  with  the  Territorial  authorities,  so  that  they  must  have,  oeen 
paying  $125  per  mile  per  annum  before  that  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  been  paying  to  some  of  those  counties  $175 

rir  annum,  and  under  that  each  county  still  has  its  suit  against  them, 
know  that  this  was  put  in  the  bill  that  you  refer  to,  that  C-ongress 
was  at  all  times  to  have  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal^  this  act.  If 
you  gentlemen  were  to  tax  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and 
other  railroads  on  this  basis  and  let  the  money  bp  turned  into  the 
treasury  of  Arizona,  over  which  you  have  complete  control,  may  the 
Lord  bless  and  comfort  you. 

The  Chairman.  Woiild  it  not  have  been  just  as  easy,  while  the 
Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads  were  amending  that  bill,  which  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  taxation  of  railroad,  as  I  remember,  to 
make  some  provision  whereby  that  railroad  could  be  taxed  on  the  same 
basis  on  which  other  railroacls  running  through  these  Territories  were 
taxed? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  wish  you  knew  how  hard  I  tried  to  g:et  the  Pacific 
Railroads  Committee  to  do  that.    They  would  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Why  did  they  give  the  grant? 

The  Chairman.  All  rierht. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  done. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  it  very  embarrassing  in  the  taxation  of 
other  railroads,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  railroads  are  taxed  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
I  want  to  make  another  assertion.  I  believe  in  all  these  railroads 
being  taxed.  I  know  that  every  one  of  these  people  in  Arizona  pays 
heavy  taxes,  and  we  want  the  others  to  come  m  and  bear  their  snare 
of  the  burden,  and  we  are  going  to  make  them  do  it,  just  as  other 
intelligent  American  people  do  it  when  they  are  not  interfered  with. 
You  want  that  done,  but  you  can  not  get  it  done  by  interfering  with 
the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

Now,  let  me  make  another  suggestion,  that  our  legislators  are 
vested  with  just  as  full  powers  of  taxation  as  the  legislators  of  Maine 
or  Michigan.  They  have  a  body  of  men  that  generally  re|)resent  the 
Territory.  They  have  that  power  just  as  they  will  have  it  under  a 
State  government.  If  you  make  us  a  State — Arizona  alone — exactly 
the  same  thing  will  pertain  that  pertains  to-day.  The  people  have  got 
to  make  these  people  do  justice  to  them,  and  whether  the  ffovernment 
is  Territorial  or  State  it  does  not  make  any  difference,  because  our 
power  is  just  as  full  as  it  will  be  after  this  bill  passes. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  BOT  8.  GOODBICH,  8ECBETABT  OF  THE 
ABIZOHA  JOIHT  STATEHOOD  LEAOTTE. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
the  very  beginning  I  desire  to  express  my  feeling  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  mining  and  railroad  interests  which  has  been  injected 
into  this  discussion.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  think  it  is  evident  to 
every  member  and  every  man  here,  that  this  question  has  no  bearing 
at  all  upon  the  question  of  joint  statehood  with  New  Mexico.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  would  argue — admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
these  railroads  and  mining  interests  are  the  most  corrupt  interests  in 
the  United  States — that  two  legislatures  could  be  handled  more  easily 
than  one;  that  two  appointed  governors  could  be  handled  any  more 
easily  than  one  elected  governor.  No  one  would  say  for  a  moment 
that  we  would  be  in  a  better  condition  if  Congress  did  not  have  the 
right  to  pass  remedial  legislation,  as  it  has  at  the  present  time. 

I  desire  to  bring  out  certain  facts  that  were  not  brought  out  clearly. 
In  1890  the  popiHation  of  Arizona  was  52,620.  Of  uxis  population 
29,481  were  Indians,  leaving  a  population,  exclusive  of  Ijioians,  of 
30,139.  In  1900  the  population  was  122,931.  There  were  26,480 
Indians,  leaving  a  population,  exclusive  of  Indians,  of  96,441.  This 
shows  a  net  increase  in  the  population,  exclusive  of  Indians,  during 
that  ten-year  period  of  300  per  cent. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  out,  and  I  ca^  do  it  in 
one  illustration.  It  is  791  miles  from  Yuma,  in  the  western  part  of 
Arizona,  to  Sante  Fe,  the  proposed  capital  of  the  new  State.  It  takes 
thirty-six  hours  to  go  there  by  railroad  and  the  railroad  fare  is  $40 
one  way. 
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I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Arizona  has  an  immense 
mountain  range  running  from  the  northwestern  part  down  to  the 
southeastern  part.  That  mountain  range  cuts  off  the  settled  com- 
munities of  Arizona  from  the  settled  communities  of  New  Mexico. 
Those  mountain  ranges  are  impassable  for  railroads  or  for  any  com- 
munication except  in  the  places  where  there  are  already  roads,  Steins 
Pass,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  north  along  the  Sante  Fe,  where  there  is 
a  plateau. 

Mr.  Webb.  How  far  apart  are  those  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  One  is  on  the  thirtieth  degree  and  the  other  on  the 
thirty-third. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Now,  two  aspects  of  this  thing  are  entertained  by 
the  people,  one  by  the  people  or  Arizona  and  the  other  entertained  by 
the  people  who  live  outside  of  Arizona.  We  have  shown  beyond  a 
possibility  of  doubt  that  we  do  not  want  it.  Our  reasons  are  largely 
that  the  Mexicans  would  control.  Their  legislatures  show  it.  They 
have  never  had  an  American  majority  in  their  legislature  but  once  in 
their  whole  history.  They  do  not  use  the  Australian  ballot  system, 
as  we  do  in  Arizona. 

In  regard  to  the  more  populous  States  of  the  East  and  North,  it  is 
perfectly  fair  and  perfectly  statesmanlike,  without  doubt,  to  use  the 
ar^ment  that  if  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  not  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  great  population  in  the  future  they  should  not  be  admitted 
as  single  States,  and  if  they  should  not  be  admitted  as  single  States, 
it  is  quite  proper  for  this  Confess  to  consider  whether  they  can 
prevent  any  such  disaster  by  joining  them  together  to-day.  Now, 
the  answer  to  that  argument  which  I  desire  to  make  is  that  the 
resources  of  Arizona  are  large  enough  to  support  a  large  population, 
and  upon  that  answer  depends  the  result,  it  seems  to  me.  Our  re- 
sources have  been  gone  over  very  carefully  by  the  gentlemen  who 
have  preceded  me.  It  has  been  shown  what  our  OTeat  forests  are, 
and  that  our  mining  interests  are  of  a  permanent  cnaracter  and  not 
speculative;  that  they  are  really  manufacturing  industries  with  work 
enough  in  sight  to  last  for  fifty  to  one  hundred  years.  Our  agri- 
cultural resources  have  been  shown  to  be  in  fine  shape.  The  200,000 
acres  which  are  situated  in  the  valley  where  I  live  are  equal  in  extent  to 
all  the  irrigated  area  in  southern  California,  As  an  example  of 
what  can  be  produced  on  this  irrigated  land  I  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  my  friend  Mr.  Cliandler  has  made  $300  an  acre  on 
15  acres  of  canteloupes  in  five  months ;  $300  an  acre  in  five  months. 
After  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  forage  crops  during  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

•  The  manufacturing  industry  in  Arizona  is  a  thing  very  largely  of 
the  future.  We  have  already  developed  and  are  cfeveloping  at  the 
Tonto  project,  at  the  dam,  6,000  horsepower,  and  that  can  be  multi- 
plied many  times  as  is  comes  down  into  the  valley  through  the  canals. 
With  such  horsepower  developed  in  that  one  project  and  with  the 
possibility  of  developing  power  in  all  the  mountain  streams  which 
come  down  precipitously,  uie  power  is  immense.  That  can  be  used  in 
developing  the  mining  industries  and  in  developing  the  manufac- 
turing industries. 

In  closing  I  merely  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when 
California  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  in  opposition  to  its  admission 
was  as  great  a  statesman  as  Daniel  Webster,  and  one  of  his  reasons 
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for  objection  to  the  admission  of  California  to  the  Union  was  that 
he  considered  that  that  country  would  never  be  of  any  value.  Many 
of  you  will  remember — within  my  short  memory  I  can  recollect- 
when  on  the  maps  in  our  geographies  there  appeared  what  was  known 
as  "  The  Great  American  Desert,"  which  extended  east  well  into 
Kansas.  If  those  two  States  can  accomplish  what  they  have  accom- 
plished in  the  few  short  years  that  they  have  done  so,  is  it  not  fair 
to  presume  that  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  with  its  undeveloped 
resources,  wiU  do  likewise  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  want  to  state  to  you  fairly  that  I  fuller  concur  in 
your  statement,  that  if  Arizona  has  a  possibility  of  becoming  a  great 
State,  having  a  relatively  fair  proportion  of  population  in  compari- 
son with  the  other  States,  it  is  only  a  question  as  to  the  results.  Now, 
I  think  you  are  a  little  wrong  about  Daniel  Webster  opposing  the 
admission  of  California.  But  at  any  rate,  Webster  saia  some  very 
unkind  things  about  the  central  part  of  the  country,  which  he  called 
a  desert.  Another  thing  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  is  that  with 
reference  to  your  figures.  You  say  that  the  increase  in  the  last 
census  has  been  300  per  cent  I  have  the  census  before  me,  and  I 
want  to  ask  you  if  these  figures  are  correct.  The  population,  includ- 
ing Indians  on  reservations,  as  given  by  the  last  census,  is  112,920. 
Am  I  right? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  The  total  population  is,  according  to  my  figures 

Mr.  Powers.  One  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-one. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  includes  the  Indians  on  reservations.  Withoiit 
the  Indians  on  reservations,  taking  them  out,  but  including  Ameri- 
cans and  Mongolians  and  Indians  not  on  reservations,  the  population 
is  given  by  the  last  census  as  92,903.    Am  I  right? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  can  not  tell  whether  you  are  right  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  am  reading  from  a  census  book,  which  I  presume  is 
right. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  May  I  interrupt  you,  Governor? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  have  made  a  statement  here,  taken  from  the  cen- 
sus, that  there  are  96,441  according  to  the  census,  exclusive  of  Indians. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  is  here  as  92,903. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  He  excludes  the  Indians,  both  on  the  reservations  and 
off.  That  is  the  difference.  You  exclude  the  Indians  that  are  on 
reservations. 

Mr.  Powers.  He  has  more  than  I  have.  He  has  96,000,  while  I 
have  only  94,000.  That  is  what  it  says  here,  that  that  is  exclusive  of 
Indians  on  reservations. 

Mp.  Lloyd.  I  made  the  statement  reversed  from  the  situation,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Powers.  He  makes  it  96,000,  and  I  make  it  92,000.  The  num- 
ber of  people,  excluding  the  Indians  on  reservations,  according  to  the 
census  of  1890,  was  55,734.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Indians  on  reservations  of  2,000  or  3,000.  They  decreased  in  number 
in  the  decade.  The  increase  of  all  the  rest  of  the  population  was  the 
difference  between  55,734  and  92,904,  which  in  rouna  nimibers  would 
be  37,000.  Now,  if  the  increase  was  37,000  of  the  whites,  of  course 
the  increase  was  less,  when  you  come  to  the  other  part.    If  the  in- 
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crease  was  37,000  of  j^ople  off  of  the  reservations,  that  is  an  increase 
of  less  than  100  per  cent  on  55,000. 

Mr.  GrooDRicH.  In  answer  to  that.  Governor  Powers,  accepting  your 
figures  as  correct,  you  ai^  correct  in  your  mathematical  results.  'But 
your  figures  evidently  did  not  include  new  reservations  which  have 
been  made  since  1890. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  am  going  on  the  census  basis. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Those  figures  do  not  include  the  Indians  who  did 
not,  and  never  will,  have  a  vote  in  Arizona.  The  point  I  make  is 
that  the  people  who  have  no  part  in  the  government  of  Arizona  have 
decreased  between  1890  and  1900,  while  the  people  who  have  a  part 
in  the  government  of  Arizona  have  trebled. 

Mr.  Powers.  The  people  who  have  no  part  have  decreased  3,000. 
The  Indians  on  reservations  have  decreased.  But  the  people  off  of 
reservations  have  increased  about  37,000. 

Mr.  GrooDRicH.  Do  you  contend,  Governor  Powers,  that  all  of  the 
Indians  in  Arizona  are  included  in  the  reservations  t 

Mr.  Powers.  I  only  know  that  this  book  gives  the  population  of 
Arizona,  entire,  whole,  and  then  it  says  *'  population,  not  including 
Indians  on  reservations."  I  do  not  know  wnether  the  book  is  correct 
or  not. 

A  Bystander.  Does  not  that  include  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tions and  not  the  Indians  off  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  It  is  put  this  way,  "  Total  population  bv  last  census, 
122,931."  Then  it  says,  further  down,  ''  Figures  include  Indians  on 
reservations." 

Mr.  Goodrich.  May  I  explain  that  a  little  further? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  only  wanted  to  see  if  the  census  was  right. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  May  I  make  the  statement  once  more,  so  as  to  show 
how  I  get  my  300  per  cent?  I  think  it  is  i>erfectly  accurate.  My 
figures  are  taken  from  the  ^ame  census  from  which  those  of  Governor 
Powers  are  taken,  but  in  a  different  part.  I  have  included  in  the 
number  of  Indians  which  I  stated  were  in  Arizona — all  those  in  the 
Territory,  Avhether  on  the  reservations  or  off — the  figures  being  taken 
from  the  same  census.  My  figures  show  that  in  1890,  exclusive  of 
Indians,  there  were  30,139  people.  In  1900  there  were  96,441  people, 
showing  an  increase  of  300  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  white  people  were  there  in  Arizona  in 
1890,  according  to  the  census  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich,  ^^^lites,  exclusive  of  others? 

The  Chairman.  White  people  in  Arizona,  according  to  that  census 
report? 

Mr.  G(X)DRif'ir.  Fifty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  white  people  were  there  in  Jirizona 
according  to  the  census  in  1900? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Ninety-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three. 

Mr.  Powers.  Those  are  my  figures. 

The  Chairman.  That  straiofhtens  it  out,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Powers.  Y(»s,  sir:  but  I  (*ould  not  understand  the  300  per  cent 
increase  while  the  general  increase  of  the  Territory  was  very  much 
less,  because  the  others  fell  off. 

Mr.  (toodrk'h.  These  figures  were  taken  by  a  man  whom  we  em- 
ployed here  to  get  the  figures  up  from  the  census. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Chair  wants  to  say  that  he  believes  Mr. 
Ooodrich  intends  to  be  entirel^y  fair  in  his  statement  of  the  figures. 

Mr.  Powers.  So  do  I.    That  is  why  I  called  your  attention  to  this. 

Mr.  Klepper.  If  I  understand  in  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Arizona,  you  would  not  object  to  this  merger  with  New 
Mexico  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  Mexican  or  greaser  domination, 
would  you? 

Mr.  GrooDRiCH.  Most  certainly  we  would  object  to  it  for  many  other 
reasons. 

Mr.  Klepper.  That  is  the  principal  and  overshadowing  reason 
why  you  object  to  the  merger? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  In  answer  to  that  I  would  say  that  that  is  a  reason 
which  exists  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  irrespective  of  reason  or  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Klepper.  That  is  the  principal  reason  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  That  is  one  reason  only  of  many  principal  reasons. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  am  asking  if  it  is  not  the  principal  reason  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  No  ;  I  think  not.     There  are  many  other  I'easons. 

Mr.  Klepper.  What  is  the  principal  reason  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  One  of  the  other  principal  reasons  is  the  fact  that 
our  development  would  be  retarded  in  many  ways.  Another  reason 
is  that  our  Territory  is  already  larger  than  almost  anv  other  of  the 
present  States,  and  that  the  increase  in  size  which  would  come  would 
make  it  extremely  unwieldy  for  carrying  on  a  government. 

Mr.  Klepper.  It  is  not  as  large  as  Texas. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  The  two  together  would  be  a  little  smaller  than 
Texas. 

Mr.  Keppler.  You  would  not  have  to  travel  much  farther  than  the 
people  of  southern  California  have  to  travel  to  their  capital,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  To  show  the  immense  size,  I  will  sav  this,  that  if 
you  take  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  together  and  put  (California  over 
the  map  of  the  two  Territories  you  will  still  have  enough  room  left 
to  put  all  of  the  New  England  States  in. 

Mr.  Klepper.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  then,  while  you  state  it 
is  not  the  principal  reason,  that  you  object  to  the  merger;  it  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  that  you  object  to  the  merger? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons. 

Mr.  Klepper.  You  honestly  fear  and  believe  that  if  you  are  merged 
with  New  Mexico  vou  will  be  subject  to  greaser  or  Mexican  domina- 
tion? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  We  do. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  believe  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  but  once  had 
they  had  a  majoritv  of  wliites  in  the  New  Mexican  legislature.  Is 
that  true? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  That  is  true.  * 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  will  get  you  to  state  why  it  is  that  if  the  greaser 
element  controls  in  New  Mexico,  they  speak  the  English  tongue  and 
compel  English  to  he  taught  in  the  schools  of  New  Mexico  instead  of 
Spanish  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  question  until  it 
is  amended.  We  are  not  calling  the  Mexicans  of  New  Mexico 
"greasers."  Many  of  them  are  of  the  very  highest  class  of  citizen- 
ship. 
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Mr.  Andrews.  That  is  a  point  that  I  would  like  to  make,  and  I 
object  to  that  for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Klepper.  Well,  the  Spanish-speaking  people  elect  a  majority 
of  the  legislature  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  do  they  not,  right 
along? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  They  do. 

Mr.  EOiEPPER.  Why  is  it,  if  they  control  and  want  to  dominate  the 
white  people,  that  they  do  not  compel  the  Spanish  ton^e  to  be 
taught  m  the  schools  of  New  Mexico  instead  of  tne  English  I 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  have  read  the  statutes  of  New  Mexico  in  that  re- 

STd  ii>  one  or  two  places,  and  it  would  appear  from  their  statutes 
at  they  occasionally  require  the  English  tongue  to  be  spoken  nnd 
to  be  used.  I  do  not  know  anything  further  about  it  than  that  Bat 
if  they  do,  it  shows  a  great  awakenm^  in  New  Mexico,  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  been  incorporated  in  flie  United  States  for  over  sixty 
years,  and  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Rodey,  of  New  Mexico,  a  former 
I)elegate  in  Congress,  in  a  letter  read  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  January  19,  1905,  "  Of  the  21  counties  of  New  Mexico  9  are 
inhabited  by  people  mostly  from  the  States  where  interpreters," 
meaning  in* the  courts,  "are  never  used  except  in  rare  instanoea 
Six  other  counties  are  inhabited  about  equally  by  Americans  and 
natives.  Although  the  majority  speak  Urnglish,  still  interpreters 
are  used  about  half  the  time."'    That  is,  even  in  the  jury  room. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  No ;  that  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  If  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  denies  that,  I 
would  desire  to  retract  it. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  It  does  not  state  so. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  It  says  that  of  the  remainder  about  three-fourths 
have  interpreters  all  the  time  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  based  my  questions  on  the  advice  I  had  obtained 
that  they  compel  English  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  The  fact  remains,  however,  does  it  not,  that  a  larse 
proportion  of  the  New  Mexicans  do  not  speak  English  ?  If  that  be 
true,  I  can  hardly  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  schools  to  have  been 
tauffht  in  the  English  language  any  great  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  talk  amongst  themselves 
English  or  Spanish  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  can  not  say  from  my  own  knowledge,  because  I 
have  not  been  in  New  Mexico  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Heard.  We  have  a  gentleman  here  who  lived  in  New  Mexico, 
who  can  answer  that — ^Mr.  Shields. 

Mr.  Shields.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  colloquial  language  among  the 
Mexicans  is  Mexican. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  Spanish  ? 

Mr.  Shields.  It  is  a  mongrel  Spanish.    It  is  a  dialect  of  Spanish. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  that  some  of  the  people  speak  two  lan- 
guages there? 

]V&.  Shields.  There  are  19  languages  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico.  There  are  a  large  number  of  Pueblo,  besides  Navaho,  and 
their  reservation  is  largely  in  New  Mexica 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  question.  How  many  people  do  you 
think  there  will  be  in  New  Mexico  at  the  end  of  a  generation? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  That  is  one  thing  at  which  one  man  can  make  just 
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as  good  a  guess  as  another,  provided  he  has  lived  in  Arizona.  I 
should  say  there  would  be  not  less  than  a  million  people  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  many  people  of  Spanish  descent  are  in 
New  Mexico  now  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy  thousand  ?  That  is  a  good  deal  short  of 
100,000. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  beg  pardon? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  about  70,000,  by  some, 
that  being  a  conservative  estimate.  But  put  it  at  100,000,  how 
rapidly  would  you  say  they  would  increase  in  a  generation? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  The  Mexicans? 

The  Chairman.  Those  of  Spanish  descent  in  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Of  Spanish  descent? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Mr.  Eodey  stated  here  yesterday  that  there  were 
140,000  Mexicans  in  New  Mexico.  As  to  their  increase,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  an  estimate  as  to  Arizona;  what 
would  you  say  about  this? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  We  have  so  few  Mexicans  in  Arizona  that  I  am  not 
at  all  familiar  with  the  probable  rate  of  increase. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  would  you  think  they  would  increase 
in  a  generation? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  think  those  figures  can  be  found  from  the  census. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  make  an  estimate  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  in  New  Mexico  in  one  generation  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  May  I  ask  what  the  chairman  means  by  a  genera- 
tion ? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  commonly  understood  by  a  generation; 
thirty-three  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  If  that  be  the  case,  I  wish  to  revise  my  figures  as 
to  the  population  of  Arizona  in  a  generation.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  twenty  years  was  meant  by  that  period. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  fix  that,  then? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  should  say  there  would  be  not  less  than  a  million 
people  inside  of  twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  130,000  or  140,000  people  of  Spanish 
extraction  in  New  Mexico:  how  much  increase  do  you  suppose  there 
would  be  over  that  population  in  that  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  have  not  any  way  of  knowing. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  think  it  would  double? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  It  seems  to  me  they  would  increase  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate  as  the  whites. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  would  treble? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  confessed  that  I  am 
entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  in  New  Mexico  from  personal 
experience.    I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  conditions  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  But  from  your  optimistic  belief  that  there  would 
be  a  million  people — ^no;  I  will  witndraw  the  word  "  optimistic  " — 

Jou  still  coula  not  have  a  number  of  Spanish-speaking  people  in  New 
fexico  which  could  have  any  appreciable  eftect  on  this  very  large 
increase  which  you  expect  in  Arizona ;  and  if  you  add  the  population 
of  Arizona  to  that  of  New  Mexico  and  assume  that  that  wul  increase 
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in  the  same  proportion  the  difficulty  would  be  still  greater,  from  your 
standpoint,  womd  it  not? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Will  you  allow  me,  as  the  attorney  for  the  defense  in- 
stead of  the  prosecution,  so  to  speak,  to  suggest  that  the  question  is  not 
a  fair  one  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  has  said  that  he 
did  not  know  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  You  have  asked  a  question  which  I  have  not  an- 
swered. It  was  put  in  the  form  of  an  argument,  as  I  understood  it : 
but  I  did  answer  it  in  one  way  when  I  said  that  I  believed  that  the 
Mexican  population  would  increase  at  about  the  same  ratio  as  the 
white  population. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  what  that  would  be? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  That  could  be  figured  from  my  previous  statement. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  in  this  case  the  difference  between 
140,000  and 

Mr.  Moon.  What  is  it  you  are  talking  aboUt  when  you  say  "  in- 
crease ?"    Is  it  the  natural  increase  or  the  increase  from  immigration  1 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  withdraw  that  proposition,  and 
pass  on. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  think  that  we  can  depend  upon  the  men  and  women 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  do  their  duty  in  that  regard. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  this,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Fowler,  that 
possibly  I  misstated  Mr.  Fowler;  but  if  I  did,  it  was  entirely  unin- 
tentional. He  wants  it  understood  that  his  estimated  increase  is  not 
based  on  the  population  now  in  Arizona,  but  on  what  the  increase 
would  be  not  only  of  the  present  population  of  Arizona,  but  of  such 
inci'ease  as  might  come  to  the  Territory  by  inmiigration;  and,  he  says, 
more  largely  by  immigration. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  may  have  misunderstood  you,  but  I  understood 
you  to  say  there  were  something  like  70,000  people  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  Xo  :  I  based  it  on  the  proposition  in  Xew  Mexico, 
on  the  basis  of  195,000  and  on  the  estimate  tnat  something  like  two- 
fifths  were  Spanish  j^eople.     Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  GrooDRicH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heard.  The  next  gentleman  to  address  you  will  be  Mr.  E.  S. 
Campbell,  from  Prescott,  Ariz.,  a  mining  engineer,  who  has  residcNi 
nineteen  years  in  our  Territory,  and  who  will  speak  to  you  on  min- 
ing developments. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  S.  CAMPBELL,  OF  FBESCOTT,  ABIZ. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  want  to  correct  Brother  Heard  in  regard  to  my  being  a  mining 
engineer.  I  am  not  a  mining  engineer,  but  mining  is  my  business. 
I  have  done  nothing  in  the  Territory  to  make  a  dollar  or  lose  a  dollar, 
except  through  mining,  and  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  more  espe- 
cially, in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  property.  The  mining  property 
at  Jerome,  Senator  Clark's  property,  has  been  brought  up  as  a  case 
in  point,  and  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have  said  that  Mr. 
Wellman  claimed  that  there  was  $150,000,000  worth  of  ore*  in  sight. 
I  do  not  know  what  method  Mr.  Wellman  had  of  obtaining  this  in- 
formation. I  do  not  believe  Senator  Clark  told  him  that,  and  I 
doubt  if  any  engineer  that  ever  examined  the  property  told  him  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  vou  also  refer  to  the  letter  that  I  read,  from 
Mr.  Curtis? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  suppose  those  gentlemen  got  their  information 
the  same  as  any  other  layman  in  the  Territory  gets  it — ^by  hearsay. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Curtis  says  that  he  liad  a  talk  with  Senator 
Clark. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  I  believe  he  does  say  so.  But  suppose  the  as- 
sessor went  to  the  United  Verde  mine  to  assess  it;  he  must  assess  it 
as  to  the  amount  of  ore  that  is  claimed  to  be  blocked  out.  If  any  of 
you  gentlemen  know  about  that,  you  can  tell  me  how  he  would  go 
about  it.  If  you  do  not  know,  1  can  tell  you  what  he  would  do. 
First  he  would  have,  to  get  at  anything  like  the  amount  of  ore  in 
sight,  to  employ  a  mining  engineer  whose  reputation  was  absolutely 
above  reproach.  I  am  willing  to  say  that  no  reputable  mining  engi- 
neer would  render  a  report  on  that  tor  less  than  $5,000,  and  perhaps 
for  not  less  than  double  that ;  and  that  would  have  to  be  done  every 
year  if  we  wanted  to  assess  the  ore  in  the  mine.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  do  that,  as  you  may  see.  I  think  there  is  a  method  of  as- 
sessing the  output  of  a  mine,  and  as  our  Delegate,  Mr.  Smith,  has  said, 
if  let  alone  we  will  attend  to  the  matter  in  due  time,  and  that  will  be 
to  assess  the  output  of  a  property.  In  mining  we  develop  what  we 
call  an  ore  shoot,  or  maybe  a  shoot  or  a  lens  or  a  pocket;  but  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  no  mine  is  limitless.  It  is  purely^  possible  that 
the  United  Verde  is  about  as  limitless  as  any  mine  we  have ;  but  not- 
withstanding that  fact  the  life  of  any  mine  depends  on  the  life  of  the 
pay  shoot.  We  have  veins  running  through  the  country  for  miles; 
out  sometimes  a  vein  comes  to  an  absolute  abrupt  stop  without  any 
apparent  reason. 

The  money  that  we  make  from  our  mines  is  clean  money  and  hon- 
estlv  made.  It  is  not  gotten  in  sweat  shops,  and  no  child  labor  is 
use3  to  get  it,  and  we  pay  the  highest  wages  that  are  paid  in  the 
world,  and  to  the  best  class^  of  people.  Arizona  is  not  a  place  for  the 
weakling;  it  is  a  place  for  strong  men.  If  a  man  wants  to  come 
there  and  get  rich  quick,  he  is  making  a  mistake.  We  have  had  some 
of  them  come  there  to  pluck  us,  and  we  have  sent  them  back  plucked 
pigeons. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  many  of  you  eastern  people? 

Mr.  Campbell.  AVe,  many  of  us,  come  from  east  or  the  Rockies.  It 
has  been  my  luck,  since  I  have  been  here,  to  be  in  a  hospital  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  inhospitable  of  us. 

Mr.  Ca^fpbell.  AVell,  you  have  a  fine  hospital,  and  I  will  say  that  I 
didn't  mind  being  in  it'  But  here  is  the  point  of  the  matter.  I  do 
not  expect  to  change  a  man  in  this  committee,  or  to  make  a  vote,  by 
what  I  say,  but  I  do  protest  against  the  reports  that  have  gone  out 
concerning  the  elements  that  inhabit  Arizona.  Brother  Beveridge 
was  down  there  to  find  out — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  whether  we 
should  come  in  or  should  not  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  discuss  names. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  naming  any  names. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  do  not  think  that  is  improper.  • 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  he  was  there.  Everybody  knows  that.  If  he 
is  ashamed  of  it^ 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  House,  you  know. 
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Mr.  Moon.  But  this  is  not  the  House. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Clark  has  been  referred  to  here  time  and  time 
again.    I  think  you  referred  to  him  yourself,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  say,  then,  "The  Senator  from  Indiana." 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  went  through  tne  Territory  and  gathered  up  a 
great  deal  of  data  that  was  against  us,  and  the  report  came  out  tnat 
we  were  a  lot  of  illiterates  and  incompetent  to  govern  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you  to  say  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  you  are  a  lot  of  illiterates ;  that  we  believe  you  represent  as  high 
a  class  of  citizenship  as  any  part  of  this  country  can  produce,  and 
there  is  not  a  member  of  this  committee  who  will  dissent  from  me  in 
making  that  statement. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  some  of  the  members  of  this  committee  know  that  it  is  not  true, 
because  they  have  been  through  Arizona.  And  I  spoke  with  one  of 
them  and  he  spoke  of  the  wide-open  towns.  We  have  them  there, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  he,  like  others  who  have  come  out  there,  has 
looked  onlj  at  that  feature.  It  is  true  that  we  have  there  th^  saloons 
and  the  singers  and  the  festive  wheel  and  the  little  tin  box  where 
they  shuffle  out  the  cards.  But  I  wonder  if  he  went  to  our  beautiful 
churches  and  our  public  schools  and  our  public  libraries  ?  Our  friend 
Carnegie  has  remembered  us  in  Prescott.  and  we  have  a  beautiful 
little  building  there,  and  we  have  one  of  the  finest  clubs  west  of 
Chicago,  taking:  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  town. 

These  are  things  that  I  can  not  rest  under  until  I  express  myself. 
I  resent  that  sort  of  thing  all  the  way  through.  I  want  to  say  this 
with  regard  to  gambling,  and  I  believe  what  appeals  to  me  is' what 
appeals  to  any  respectable  business  man.  We  can  not  afford  to  go 
into  the  open  and  gamble.  Gambling  out  there  is  open.  In  the  East 
and  elsewnere  it  is  not.  Can  you  say  how  many  banlc  cashiers  and 
officials  in  positions  of  trust  have  gone  to  the  bad  siiuply  because  there 
was  a  door  between  them  and  the  public  ?    That  is  the  point. 

Of  course,  we  have  an  element  that  comes  into  the  towns  at  certain 
intervals  who  have  no  homes  and  no  place  to  go,  and  to  them  the 
only  place  that  is  open  and  is  cheerful  is  the  saloon,  and  they  go  into 
the  saloon  and  they  take  a  drink,  and  everything  looks  good  to  them, 
and  they  see  the  games  and  the  money  on  the  table,  and  they  go 
against  them,  and  some  of  them  get  a  little  bit  of  it,  and  some  of 
them  lose  what  they  have. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  mining  claims.  Governor  Powers  has  said 
that  many  of  our  patented  claims  are  sold  and  held  at  a  price  of  a 
considerable  sum.  That  is  true,  and  we  have  many  patented  mines 
that  are  lying  absolutely  idle.  And  I  will  say  in  this  connection  that 
the  greater  portion  of  these  mines  are  owned  by  eastern  people,  who 
have  bought  them  and  are  holding  them,  and  some  of  them  belong  to 
estates  and  one  thing  and  another.  I  am  interested  in  a  mining 
claim  we  are  working.    The  values  are  all  contained  in  one.    "^ 

Eay  taxes  on  these  claims  at  the  rate  of  $750  a  year.  Governor  Kib- 
Bjr  and  his  board  of  equalization  have  raised  the  assessment  on  these 
claims  100  per  cent.  In  some  of  the  counties  they  have  raised  them, 
I  believe,  as  high  as  1,500  per  cent — from  100  to  1,500  per  cent. 

That  is  manifestly  wrong,  and  for  this  reason :  That  these  11  claims 
that  we  hold  and  pay  taxes  on  if  they  were  turned  loose  were  abso- 
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lutely  worth  nothing,  and  they  would  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  no 
one,  and  the  result  would  be,  if  that  was  the  case,  that  people  would 
not  patent  their  claims.  Another  thing,  tJiey  are  trying  now  to  pat- 
ent the  prospect.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  a'  property  that  is  neither 
a  mine  nor  a  patented  property,  but  simply  wnere  a  prospector  comes 
along  and  locates  a  piece  of  ground  and  tries  to  devefop  it  to  the 
point  where  he  can  work  it.  Mining  business  is  different  from  any- 
thing else  that  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with.  It  is  hazardous, 
and  yet  I  believe  there  is  a  percentage  of  successes  in  mining  indus- 
tries, conducted  on  a  business  basis,  infinitely  greater  than  in  any 
other  business.  Mining  properties  are  more  successful  than  business 
proDerties. 

The  gentleman  at  the  corner  of  the  table  [indicating  Mr.  Brick] — 
I  do  not  know  his  name — ^suggested  that  we  should  tax  these  proper- 
ties on  the  basis  of  what  the  stock  is  selling  for.  Where  would  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla  come  in  if  j^ou  taxed  them  on  that  basis?  I 
think  you  would  have  a  great  roar  from  them,  and  you  would 
be  entitled  to  that.  We  consider  that  our  method  of  taxation  is  a 
form  of  protection.  After  the  war  this  country  decided  that  the 
manufacturers  should  have  a  little  bit  of  protection  in  order  to  foster 
their  industries.  We  feel  this,  that  every  million  dollars  that  is 
brought  into  the  Territory  for  our  mining  properties  finds  lodgment 
in  our  Territory  in  buying  our  labor  and  our  products  off  the  fields, 
and  our  cattle,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  feel  that  while  our 
taxes  are  so  high,  if  we  add  any  more  it  is  going  to  drive  awaj 
capital  from  our  Territory  into  some  other,  where  they  treat  it 
better.  An  an  illustration  of  that:  Within  20  miles  of  Prescott 
there  is  a  smelter,  a  reduction  plant,  going  up,  which  will  put  into 
circulation  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  million  dollars  in  the  next 
five  years.  That  alone  will  bring  to  the  Territory  an  immense 
amount  of  money,  and  not  only  that,  but  wherever  the  men  come,  their 
families  come  with  them,  and  the  children  come.  We  are  a  prolific 
lot  down  there,  and  some  of  us  have  not  as  many  children  as  we  would 
like  to  have,  but  the  others  have  enough  to  make  up  for  the  balance, 
and  so  far  as  the  Territory  is  concerned,  just  leave  it  to  us,  and  we 
will  see  that  that  is  all  right. 

I  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  and  further 
than  to  say  right  here  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  State  in  the 
Union  that  is  taxing  its  industries  any  better  or  more  legitimately 
than  we  are.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  committee  man  around  this 
table  that  can  call  to  mind  any  institution  in  his  district  but  what 
is  getting  out  from  under  just  as  sharply  as  they  can. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  ask  me  any  questions,  very  well ;  but  do  not 
ask  me  about  anything  but  mining,  because  I  am  not  monkeying  with 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Brick.  In  making  your  assessments  where  do  you  get  an  idea 
of  the  value? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Just  where  you  do  in  any  institution. 

Mr.  Brick.  From  the  books  of  the  institution  itself? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  you  can  do  that.  They  can  not  fool 
you.  In  regard  to  the  Unitecf  Verde  mines  you  might  ask  Senator 
Clark.  He  is  right  here,  and  he  can  tell  you  exactly  how  that  could 
be  done.  I  believe  that  our  next  legislature  will  pass  a  law  to  tax 
the  production  of  a  mine.    That  is,  on  any  mine  that  I  am  working, 
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I  pay  on  what  I  produce.  But  if  you  are  paying  $10,000  a  month 
to  develop  a  mining  property  and  are  not  producing  anj^hing  you 
will  not  pay  anything  on  that.  We  want  to  get  the  men  into  the 
country  an^  open  up  the  country;  We  have  one  of  the  grandest 
mining  countries  in  the  world,  and  what  has  been  done  there  is  simply 
a  scratch  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Heard.  Senator  Clark  has  come  into  the  committee  room  since 
this  session  started,  and  he  has  said  to  me  that  if  you  desire  to  ask 
him  any  questions  he  will  answer  them ;  that  he  will  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  are  asked  him. 

The  Chahiman.  We  do  not  desire  to  ask  him  any  questions.  Call 
your  next. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes ;  stop  a  moment. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  think  that  some  of  us,  at  least,  would  like  to  hear 
Senator  Clark's  statement. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  stated  if  any  member  of  the  committee  de- 
sires to  question  Senator  Clark  that  he  will  answer  such  questions. 
I  do  not  desire,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  question  him  at  this  time. 
I  do  not  care  to  question  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  as  such,  but 
if  the  gentleman  desires  to  appear  before  the  committee  on  the  same 
footing  as  others  that  is  a  different  matter.  If  any  member  of  the 
committee  desires  to  do  so,  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  offer. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  would  just  as  soon  question  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  as  anybody  else.    Stand  up,  Senator,  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 

Senator  Clark  (rising  from  his  seat).  I  do  not  appear  as  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  here,  but  simply  as  a  plain  individual  engaged 
in  mining  down  in  Arizona  and  elsewhere.  I  did  not  come  in  here 
for  the  purpose  of  being  questioned,  but  I  am  willing,  if  anybody 
desires  to  ask  me  a  question,  to  answer  the  same  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

STATEMEirr  or  SEHATOK  WILLIAM  A.  CLAEK,  OF  MOHTAHA. 

Mr.  Moon.  Are  you  the  owner  of  the  United  Verde  mine? 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  the  principal  owner.  I  own  almost  all  of 
the  stock. 

Mr.  Moon.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  that  mine  is  not  bearing  its 
legitimate  portion  of  taxation,  that  it  is  improperly  and  inadequately 
taxed,  and  it  has  been  intimated  here  that  it  is  corruptly  taxed.  I 
just  state  that  in  order  that  you  may  understand  fully  what  we  are 
discussing.    Are  you  free  to  tell  about  that? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes;  so  far  as  the  taxation  of  the  United  Verde 
mines  or  the  United  Verde  Copper  Company  is  concerned,  we  have, 
I  think,  paid  on  a  full  valuation  of  the  property.  We  have,  except, 
I  think,  m  one  instance  in  which  we  considered  that  the  valuation 
was  improper,  paid  the  amount  of  the  assessment  levied  by  the 
assessor.  Ln  that  instance  we  contended  that  it  was  not  right  and 
refused  to  pay  it,  and  the  matter,  I  believe,  is  still  being  considered 
in  the  courts. 

There  has  been  a  return  made  on  the  property,  a  valuation  placed 
on  the  mines,  on  the  several  minas  belonging  to  this  company,  as  well 
as  a  valuation  upon  the  improvements  on  the  property.  I  think  our 
valuation  this  year  is  something  like  $1,250,000;  something  like  that. 
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I  am  sure  that  the  vahiation  placed  on  the  personal  property  and  im- 
provements has  been  as  full  as  that  returned  in  any  mining  Territory 
or  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  I  know  that  proportionately  it  is  much 
larger  than  many  other  companies  have  been  assessed  at.  It  is  reported 
that  the  United  Verde  property  is  worth  all  the  wav  from  $10,000,000 
to  $100,000,000,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  One  hundred  and  fifty  million. 

Senator  Clark.  One  hundred  and  fifty.  But  I  want  to  say  to  you 
gentlemen  that  all  these  reports  about  valuation  of  mining  properties 
are  grossly  exaggerated.  I  defy  anybody  to  determine  the  valuation 
of  the  United  Verde  property  to-day.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
arrive  at  it  We  can  not  see  any  farther  into  tne  ground,  we  mining 
men,  than  you  can,  and  nobody  can  see  beyond  where  you  are  digging. 
I  have  seen  mineral  deposits  that  were  absolutely  cut  out,  that  ap- 
peared to  be  without  limit  almost,  30,  40,  or  50  feet  wide,  and  where 
there  was  a  fair  probability  that  they  might  extend  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion a  certain  distance,  and,  as  we  hope<^  a  considerable  distance,  cut 
off  just  like  that  wall,  absolutely  within  a  few  feet  of  where  you  were 
prospecting. 

Now,  so  far  as  valuations  are  concerned — that  isj  computing  ore  in 
sight  in  a  mine  for  the  purpose  of  assessment — it  is  not  done  in  any 
State  in  the  Union  that  I  know  of.  It  is  not  done  in  Montana. 
There  is  never  an  attempt  in  Montana,  which  is  the  biggest  mining 
State  in  the  Union,  although  Arizona  is  treading  right  close  after  us 
and  will  be  second  in  the  race,  I  believe,  very  soon,  if  it  is  not  to-day, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  levy  an  assessment  upon  the  ores  in  the  mines. 
But  the  assessments  are  confined  altogether  to  the  improvements  upon 
the  property. 

Now,  take  the  United  Verde  property,  for  instance.  Suppose  that 
two  years  ago,  before  these  fires  unfortunately  took  place  down  there, 
before  that  occurred  the  assessor,  as  these  mining  men  before  me  very 
properly  stated,  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  employing  competent  men, 
which  would  have  involved  a  large  expense  and  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  should  have  attempted  to  determine  the  value  of  the  ore  in  sight, 
and  the  United  Verde  Copper  Company  should  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  an  assessment  upon  that  valuation,  where  would  we  have  been 
to-day,  with  more  than  one-half  of  the  openings  in  the  United  Verde 
mine  bulkheaded  and  closed  up  and  inaccessibte  by  reason  of  the  fires 
that  are  existing  and  smoldering  there  to-day. 

.  Time  after  time  we  have  attempted  to  open  them  up  and  would 
take  out  a  bulkhead  and  get  to  work,  and  it  would  be  only  a  few  days 
until  we  were  obliged  to  close  them  up  again.  There  is  no  way  to 
determine  actually  the  real  valuation  of  a  mine  until  you  get  the  ore 
out  and  realize  on  its  value;  and  there  should  be  no  effort  made  to 
levy  an  assessment  upon  an  unknown  valuation  of  a  mine.  As  I 
said  before,  what  seems  to  be  valuable  to-day  may  to-morrow  disap- 
pear entirely  out  of  sight,  and  the  changing,  the  fluctuation  of  values 
is  another  proposition  or  a  factor  that  would  operate  against  a  rule 
of  this  kind.  To-day  we  have  copper  at  18  cents  or  upward.  It 
takes  about  six  months  from  the  day  the  copper  is  mined  or  nearly 
that,  it  being  produced  at  such  great  distances  from  the  market,  to 
ret  it  out  and  burn  it.  I  may  say  that  it  takes  more  than  six  months 
or  that,  and  it  requires  about  three  months  to  bum  it  and  to  smelt 
it  and  to  get  it  in    the  form  for  shipment  and  to  transport  it  to  the 
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markets  where  it  is  to  go  through  the  electrolytic  process.  That 
takes  sixty  days,  and  then  it  is  sold  upon  sixty  days'  time,  so  that  it  is 
nearer  to  eight  or  nine  months  before  we  realize  upon  the  products 
that  are  mined  to-day  than  six  months.  And  who  knows  that  three 
months  from  now  copper  may  not  be  10  cents  instead  of  19  cents  a 
pound?  It  has  been  as  low  as  8  cents  a  pound  within  a  few  years 
past.    So  that  I  say  that  it  is  unfair. 

The  idea  is  wrong  that  a  great  many  eastern  people  have  about  the 
value  of  a  mine.  I^eople  in  the  mining  regions  know  these  things 
and  therefore  do  not  attempt  in  a  State  like  Montana,  where  mining 
has  been  going  on  for  fifty  years,  to  levv  an  assessment  upon  the 
values  that  are  hidden  in  mother  earth.  We  say  that  the  Territory  of 
Arizona  does  well  to  enlist  eastern  capital  or  western  capital  -or  capi- 
tal from  whatever  direction  it  may  come  to  invest  in  its  virgin  mines, 
and  that  it  should  lend  them  every  encouragement  to  do  so  in  order 
that  they  may,  at  great  hazard  and  expense,  open  up  these  properties 
and  develop  them  and  put  these  hidden  values  in  sight.  And  while 
the  owner  may  reap  $1  of  benefit  from  it  he  distributes  $50  to  man- 
kind in  the  employment  of  labor  in  its  various  forms ;  in  giving  en- 
couragement to  mercantile  industries,  all  the  industries  that  sur- 
round a  mining  camp  are  benefited.  The  farmer  benefits.  In  the 
Verde  Valley,  b&fore  I  began  to  develop  the  United  Verde  mine,  the 
farmers  had  no  market  for  their  products  and  their  farms  had  bean 
mostly  abandoned,  those  that  had  been  taken  up  with  the  hope  of 
making  homes  and  getting  the  value  of  their  property;  J^ut  to-daj 
every  foot  of  property  in  that  territory  that  is  available,  where  watci 
can  be  secured  for  irrigation,  is  producing  and  finds  a  market  for 
those  products  at  the  town  of  Jerome. 

I  believe  that  the  reasonable  people  of  Arizona  realize  the  advan- 
tages of  having  people  come  in,  and  are  willing  to  extend  to  them 
every  encouragement  for  this  piirpose. 

I  desire  to  bear  the  responsibilities — ^my  share  of  the  responsibili- 
ties— of  sustaining  the  government  of  any  State  or  Territory  wherein 
I  may  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  to  live  and  operate,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  shirk  one  single  responsibility. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  said,  I  think,  all  that  I  need  to  say  in  answer  to 
that  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  United  States  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Montana? 

Senator  Clabk.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not,  I  think,  the  desire  of  this  committee 
to  interrogate  you,  but  since  you  have  appeared  before  the  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  this  question,  as  you  have  done  very 
ably,  will  you  permit  me  to  submit  one  or  two  questions  to  you? 

Senator  Clark.  With  great  pleasure,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  assessment  of  your  mine,  called  the  United 
Verde  mine,  last  year  was  $312,925,  and  upon  the  buildings,  machin- 
•ery,  and  so  forth  was  $582,500,  making  a  total  of  $895,425  assessed 
valuation,  was  it  not? 

Senator  Clark.  I  have  not  the  figures.  I  can  not  recollect.  That 
may  be  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  correct,  Senator. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  recollect.  I  think  I  said  $1,200,000.  I 
may  be  mistaken  in  that,  but  that  is  my  understanding  about  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  mines  consist  of  mines  on  a  tract  of  land  of 
260  acres? 

Senator  Clark.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  as  I  understand. 

Senator  Clark.  There  is  not  that  much  land  embraced  in  the 
boundaries  of  all  the  mining  property  that  I  have  there. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  that  much  ? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes ;  I  am  sure  there  is  not  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  permit  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact 

Senator  Clark.    Just  one  point  in  connection  with  that.     The 

Stestion  of  land  does  not.  cut  much  figure  there,  because  outside  of 
e  ore  under  the  surface  the  value  of  the  land  is  only  for  surface 
purposes. 

Tne  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  last  report  of 
the  governor  of  Arizona,  page  63,  where  he  says : 

Nearly  everj-  governor  of  the  Territory  iu  his  annual  report  has  taken  occa- 
sion to  call  attention  to  the  gross  undervaluation  of  mines  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation.  The  fault  has  not  been  so  much  in  the  law  as  in  the  disregard  of  it 
by  the  local  taxing  officer.  It  is  conceded,  by  estimates  made  by  the  most  con- 
servative experts,  that  the  mines  of  Arizona  have  not  heretofore  been  assessed, 
in  the  aggregate,  at  5  per  cent  of  their  value.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial board  of  equaliz«tition.  August  14  to  21,  1905,  an  attempt  was  made  in 
the  direction  of  remedying  this  palpable  evil. 

Will  you  kindly  comment  upon  that  language  of  the  governor  of 
Arizona  ? 

Senator  Clark.  The  governor  is  evidently  at  fault  in  speaking  of 
the  inadequate  valuation  of  the  mines  for  assessment.  If  he  refers 
to  imprpvements,  I  can  only  speak  with  regard  to  those  I  am  inter- 
ested in.  He  is  evidently  imoued  with  the  ideas  that  some  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  have  published  in  regard  to  that, 
and  IS  speaking  of  the  covered  and  undeveloped  value  of  the  mines, 
which  is  problematical.  As  far  as  the  value  on  the  surface  of  the 
mine  is  concerned,  I  will  defy  anybody  to  point  out  that  the  United 
Verde  copper  mine  has  not  borne  its  just  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
government,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  has  not  had  a  just  and  fair 
assessment  placed  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  Further,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  assessed 
valuation — the  real  valuation — permit  me  to  call  vour  attention  to  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  William  A.  Curtis,  a  well-known  newspaper 
correspondent,  under  date  of  August  12,  1905,  which  he  contributed 
to  the  Chicago  Record  Herald  and  to  many  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  in  which  he  says : 

Senator  William  A.  Clark,  of  Montana,  was  offered  $25,000,000  in  cash  by  an 
English  syndicate  not  long  ago  for  the  United  Verde  copper  mine,  and  he  told 
me  he  refused  it  because  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  money.  It  is 
said  to  be  difficult  to  invest  $25,000,000,  although  few  people  ever  attempted 
such  a  task.  Senator  Clark  has  had  considerable  experience  that  way — more 
than  most  of  us.  There  are  other  reasons  why  he  would  rather  have  the  mine 
than  the  money.  Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  property  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  since  operations  began,  in  1884,  more  than  $00,000,000  worth  of 
ore  has  been  taken  out  of  it,  and  Clark's  engineers  assert  that  $50,000,000  worth 
has  already  been  blocked  out  ready  to  be  removed  as  fast  as  desired  or  the 
facilities  will  permit  Of  this,  a  block  of  $12,000,000  is  supporting  the  ma- 
chinery, which  must  be  removed  first.  I  do  not  know  where  a  more  valuable 
foundation  for  a  hoisting  plant  can  be  found. 
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Will  you  kindly  comment  upon  that  statement? 

Senator  Clark.  With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  William  A.  Curtis — 
I  believe  that  is  his  name 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  He  is  a  very  nice  gentleman,  and  certainly  a  news- 
paper man  of  the  greatest  ability  and  high  standing,  but  I  beg  to 
say  that  no  conversation  ever  passed  between  myself  and  Mr.  Curtis 
as  to  any  price  ever  having  been  offered  me  for  the  United  Verde 
.  mine.  And  I  will  say,  further,  that  no  offer  to  sell  the  United  Verde 
properties  has  ever  been  made  by  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  property  is  not  on  the  market? 

Senator  Clark.  No,  sir;  and  I  have  never  placed  a  price  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  upon  the  property.  I  have  never  offered  the  prop- 
erty for  sale.  No  price  has  ever  oeen  mentioned  by  me  or  no  offer 
ever  been  made  to  me  in  the  world.    That  is  romancing,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  reckon  there  are  few  corporations  which  are  able 
to  make  you  an  offer. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  look  upon  the  prop- 
erty as  a  valuable  property;  but  it  has  its  uncertainties  like  every- 
thing else.  When  we  get  a  thing  out  and  can  look  at  it  and  sec  it 
and  feel  it  or  taste  it  and  smell  it,  then  we  know  something  about  it; 
but  otherwise  we  form  an  indefinite  idea  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Senator. 

Mr.  Powers.  Senator,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  said  that 
the  valuation  of  the  output  of  the  mine  was  a  fair  manner  of  assessing 
values,  not  only  in  the  mines  there,  but  in  all  mines? 

Senator  Clark.  That  the  output  should  be  a  fair  basis? 

Mr.  PovrERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Oh,  I  do  not  consider  the  output  of  a  mine  a  fair 
basis  for  valuation  of  that  mine  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  meant  for  taxation,  or  assessment  for  taxation  ? 

Senator  Clark.  I  beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion, of  assessment  of  the  mine.* 

Senator  Clark.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that  the  output  of  a  mine 
should  be  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  make  a  valuation  oi  the  property. 
You  might  dig  a  mine  out  in  three  weeks,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  did  not  quite  understand  it  that  way.  I  thought,  in 
regard  to  assessment,  you  thought  for  the  purpose  or  taxation  or  for 
any  other  purpose 

Senator  Clark.  I  said  to  assess  the  property  of  a  mining  company 
for  the  improvements  it  has  made  and  for  the  personal  property 
it  has. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  But  so  far  as  going  into  the  ground  and 
divining  what  valuation  a  property  has  is  concerned,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Po'WTiRS.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  you,  who  stated  that  he  thou^t  the  basis  of  the  assessment 
for  taxation  should  be  on  the  output  of  the  mine?  You  do  not 
agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  I  did  say  was  this,  that  a  fair  proposition 
would  be  to  tax  the  bullion  as  it  came  out,  and  if  it  produced  $10,000 
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it  should  pay  a  tax  on  $10,000,  and  that  you  should  not  assess  the 
property. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  It  is  an  income  or  an  outcome  tax,  as  you  choose 
to  call  it.    You  tax  the  production,  and  not  the  mine. 

Senator  Clark.  Of  course  there  are  advocates  for  and  against  bul- 
lion taxation.    That  is  a  thin^  on  which  there  are  varying  views. 

Mr.  McKiNXEY.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  your  idea  about  the  tax- 
ation. 

Senator  Clark.  Of  the  bullion  ? 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  That  depends  on  circumstances.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  output  of  a  mine,  that  the  proceeds  of  a  mine,  ought  to  be 
taxed  any  more  than  the  proceeds  of  a  farm  or  other  industry.  You 
might  as  well  tax  the  output  of  a  sawmill.  Upon  that  question,  of 
course,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  aifferent  people  have 
differing  opinions. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  I  can  see  myself  that  that  output  may  have  been 
obtained  at  an  actual  loss  to  the  miner. 

Senator  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  The  copper  miner,  or  any  other  miner, 
is  putting  values  into  the  world  every  day.  Now,  the  world  is  bene- 
fiting by  that,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  mine  should  be  taxed  en- 
tirely on  that  basis.  That  is  a  mooted  question,  and  people  have  dif- 
ferent ideas  about  it. 

Is  there  anything  further  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  desires  to  thank  you  for  appear- 
ing before  the  committee. 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  I  am  very  pleased 
if  I  can  contribute  anything.  I  did  not  come  here  expecting  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Heard.  Shall  we  proceed  ? 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Heard.  The  next  gentleman  we  call  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Biggs,  a  range 
cattleman,  who  has  lived  in  our  Territory  twenty-five  years. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  J.  EIOGS,  OF  COCHISE  COUHTT,  AEIZ. 

Mr.  Biggs.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do  not 
want  to  say  any  more  than  that  we  are  earnestly  opposed  to  this 
proposition.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  the  people  of  Arizona  do  not 
want  to  be  joined  to  New  Mexico,  and  when  I  have  said  that  I  think  I 
have  said  all  that  we  need  to  say  to  convince  a  fair-minded  committee 
that  we  should  not  be  joined.  6ut  the  gentleman  seems  to  want  other 
reasons.  One  of  them  is  this — ^now,  please  follow  me :  Here  are  three 
men  who  are  going  into  partnership.  I  will  take  Mr.  Bodey  and  my- 
self, for  an  illustration,  as  two  of  the  men.  He  and  I  have  $40,000,- 
000  to  put  in  that  partnership ;  and  let  the  ex-Governor  of  Maine  be 
the  other  man,  and  suppose  that  he  has  $60,000,000.  Now,  Mr.  Bodey 
and  myself  are  going  in  with  $40,000,000,  and  Mr.  Powers  has 
$60,000,000.  The  proposition  is  this :  We  are  going  out  to  do  busi- 
ness. We  are  coming  m  equally.  We  are  just  going  to  join  and  form 
a  copartnership.    Now,  which  of  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  trade 

S laces  with  Mr.  Powers?     See;   he  is  going  to  put  in  $60,000,000; 
[r.  Bodey  and  I  are  going  to  put  in  $40,000,000.    Mr.  Bodey  and  I 
are  going  to  poll  two  votes,  and  he  has  only  one.    Do  you  see  it? 
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The  Chairman.  Go  on. 

Mr.  RioGS.  That  is  plain,  and  yet  you  ask  what  are  our  reasons  for 
not  wanting  to  come  in  with  Arizona  polling  only  one  vote  and  New 
Mexico  polling  two.     Do  you  see  it  ? 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Yes;  we  see  it. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Is  not  that  conclusive?  You  would  not  form  a  part- 
nership of  that  kind.  There  is  not  a  man  in  this  room  who  would  go 
into  a  partnership  in  which  he  put  up  two-thirds  of  the  money  and 
the  other  man  had  a  two-thirds  vote  as  to  how  that  money  should  be 
used.  So  nuich  for  that.  If  I  am  wrong  in  nu'  j^remises  in  any 
way  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  correct  me,  because  if  I  am  wrong 
I  am  honestly  wrong. 

Getting  right  down  to  the  point  of  this  matter,  the  question  is 
simply  one  of  political  expediency.  Mr.  Powers,  you  say  that  this 
matter  in  its  final  analysis  is  a  matter  of  political  expediency.  You 
know  that  your  six  States  up  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
United  States  [indicating  on  map]  have  twelve  Senators.  We  have 
four  States  and  two  Territories  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
United  States,  eater-cornered  across  the  map  from  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States,  with  a  greater  population,  with  a  greater  area  than  your 
New  England  States,  represented  in  the  Senate  by  eight  men. 

Mr.  Powers.  What  four  States  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  refer  to  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Xew  Mexico. 
Arizona,  and  California,  as  against  your  six  up  in  the  northeastern 
corner. 

Answering  your  question  of  political  expediency,  we  are  repre- 
sented with  efght  Senators;  you  have  twelve.  Now,  you  have  less 
population,  you  have  less  wealth,  you  have  less  area.  If  you  can 
answer  that  I  am  with  you;  if  you  can  answer  that  I  am  sure  this 
delegation  will  go  home  and  say,  "  Join  us  to  Xew  Mexico." 

Mr.  Powers.  You  mean  there  is  less  population  in  Xew  England 
than  in  those  States  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  am  not  sure  but  what 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  have  a  greater  area  ?  Of  course 
that  goes  without  saying.  And  as  to  the  valuation,  there  are  no 
statistics  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Powers.  We  have  always  compared  the  Eastern  States  with 
the  Pacific  coast  States.  Everybody  that  I  meet  around  the  Capitol 
and  everywhere,  when  we  tell  them  about  this,  says,  '•  You  are  enti- 
tled to  that."  Xow,  there  is  more  wealth,  as  I  have  said,  more  area, 
and  more  population 

Mr.  Powers.  You  say  more  wealth.  "VMiere  do  you  find  it?  I 
have  never  looked  it  up!     I  ask  you  for  information. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Here  is  the  census  showing  the  population  of  the  six 
States  referred  to  and  the  four  States  and  the  two  Territories  down 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  country.  The  figiu^es  are  7,545,793: 
that  is  what  we  have  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  population  of  the  six  Xew  England  States,  according  to  the 
census,  was  5,502.017,  a  difference  of '2,000.000.  The  area  is  twelve 
times  greater  than  the  Xew  England  States 

Mr.  rowERs.  I  was  asking  you  simply  about  the  wealth. 

Mr.  RiGOS.  There  are  no  statistics  on  that. 
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Mr.  Powers.  I  do  not  know  about  it,  but  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
the  six  New  England  States  will  lay  over  those  others  a  long  ways  in 
wealth. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  Governor  forgets  that  Texas  is  among  them. 

Mr.  EiGos.  There  is  no  authentic  tabulation. 

The  Chairmai?.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Texas,  under  the  joint  resolu- 
tion whereby  it  was  annexed  to  the  Union,  was  permitted  to  divide 
itself  into  five  States  ? 

Mr.  Biggs.  Let  me  answer  that.  Texas  will  never  divide,  and  you 
all  know  it. 

The  Chair^iax.  My  statement  is  correct,  is  it  not 

Mr.  KiGGS.  And  Arizona  will  not  divide,  and  you  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  ? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Yes ;  of  course,  it  is  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  The  probabilities  are,  then,  if  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  should  be  joined  in  brotherly  harmony  they  would  not  want 
to  divide. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  You  know  that  can  not  be.  You  know  that  the  feeling 
that  is  created  here  in  this  committee  room — and  it  has  been  going  on 
down  there  for  years — will  never  allow  us  to  live  harmoniously. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  every  gentle- 
man who  has  aopeared  here  from  Arizona  has  taken  care  to  cast  no 
aspersion  upon  \ew  Mexico. 

Mr.  RiGGs.  And  if  I  have  done  so  I  hasten  to  retract  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  always  spoken  of  each  other  in  neigh- 
borlv  spirit. 

]Vfr.  RiGGS.  And  I  want  nothing  but  that.  When  a  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  population  of  New  Mexico  as  greasers  I  resented  it,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  feeling  against  the  people  of  New  Mexico. 
They  are  good  people,  but  they  are  not  our  kind  of  people,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  over  100,000  of  your  kind  of  people 
there,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  want  to  make  this  clear.  That  up  here  you  have  12 
Senators  and  down  here  we  have  8;  and  we  have  more  population, 
and  we  have  more  area,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  more  wealth,  Mr. 
Powers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Powers.  T^Tiat  do  you  say  about  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ; 
they  would  lay  over  you  in  wealth,  would  they  not  in  population? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  will  put  in  another  State  down  here ;  we  will  pair  off. 
This  was  an  answer  to  your  question  of  political  expediency,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  complete  answer. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  original  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  it  not  understood  that  the  small  States  should  be 
represented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  same  as  the  large 
ones,  and  was  not  that  thrashed  out? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  \Ye  are  not  kicking  on  misrepresentation,  bnt  I  am  giv- 
ing it  as  the  reason  why  it  wo;ild  not  be  unrair  to  give  New  Mexico  ad- 
mission with  two  Senators  and  give  Arizona  admission  with  two  Sena- 
tors; and  if  Arizona  was  nothing  but  a  land  of  sage  brush  and  rattle- 
snakes it  would  still  be  fair  to  do  so,  because  you  would  be  giving 
that  population  down  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country  an  equal 
representation — or  going  in  the  direction  of  giving  it  an  equal  rep- 
resentation— with  this  population  up  here  in  the  Northeast.    That 
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is  why  I  say  it  would  be  fair  even  if  we  did  not  have  anv  population 
in  Arizona ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  perfectly  right. 

Mr.  Moon.  And  still  Arizona,  in  fact,  has  more  population  than 
plenty  States  had  when  they  were  admitted. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  admitted  under  different  conditions,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Moon.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  were.  Take  these  West- 
ern States  that  were  admitted,  take  Wyoming  and  Dakota  and  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho. 

Mr.  Lrx)YD.  And  Michigan  and  Missouri. 

Mr.  RiGGs.  I  want  to  say  that  we  down  in  Cochise  Countj  are  like 
you  are  up  in  New  England,  that  we  are  patriotic  Americans.  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  we  have  it  is  patriotism,  and  your  effort,  gen- 
tlemen, to  rob  us  of  our  inherent  rignt  of  self-rule  is  sapping  at  the 
foundation. of  our  patriotism. 

Mr.  Powers.  As  one  member  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
lectured  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  am  not  lecturing  you:  pardon  me.  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  city  of  Valparaij^o,  Ind.,  signed  by  the  professors  of  the 
Indiana  Normal  School,  bv  the  Republican  central  committee  chair- 
man of  that  district,  by  Judge  Crumpacker's  own  nephew,  and  by 
over  70  of  the  members  of  the  senior  law  class  of  that  school,  who 
came  from  the  different  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union. 

(The  petition  referred  to  by  Mr.  Riggs,  and  filed  by  him,  is  as  fol- 
lows:) 

These  statements  are  true,  and  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  sentiments 
expressed. 

X.   L.   AONEW. 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

of  tlie  United  i^tates  in  Congress  assembled: 
Whereas  the  President  (Theodore  Roosevelt)  of  these  United  States  has  seen 
fit  to  recommend  in  his  message  to  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  in  Washington 
assembled  December  5,  IOC'S,  joint  statehood  for  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico:  and 

Whereas  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  both  Territories  depend  upon  their 
remaining  under  single  and  separate  foi*ms  of  government  for  good  and  honest 
reasons,  separated  as  they  are  from  each  other  by  the  great  continentpl 
watershed  that  divides  the  waters  that  flow  to  the  Pacific  from  those  that  flow 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  populated  by  people  that  are  as  different  in  their  con- 
ception of  self-government  as  are  the  people  of  the  Latin  races  from  those  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  without  one  single  issue  in  common  to  draw  them  together 
and  make  one  harmonious  whole,  the  uniting  of  these  Territories  into  one 
State  will  be  productive  of  **  a  house  divided  against  itself/'  It  will  lead  to 
the  corruptest  of  corruption  in  politics,  in  which  can  alrendy  be  plainly  seen 
the  unscrupulous  office  seeker  ready  to  sacrifice  anything  for  official  pnmiotlon : 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  undersisrued.  do  earnestly  entreat  that  you  (the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States)  do  not  force  these  two  Territories  together  to  form 
one  new  State. 

Mark  L.  De  Motte.  dean  N.  I.  Law  School;  C.  B.  Tinkhom,  in- 
structor, N.  I.  Lmw  School;  Grant  Crumpacker,  instructor,  X.  I. 
Law  School;  Ah  in  L.  Richards,  president  of  senior  law  class. 
Camp  Chase,  Ohio;  F.  L.  Pope,  Fort  Seybert.  W.  Va. :  W.  R. 
Heaton.  vice-president  senior  law  class.  Julian.  Pa. :  Llnfleld 
Myers,  Anderson,  Ind. ;  John  J.  Garrity,  Watertown,  Wis. ;  Wm. 
Stuart,  Villard,  Minn.;  Edward  F.  Eiernan.  Watkins,  Minn.; 
Thos.  C.  Gorman,  Chelsea,  Mich.;  R.  H.  Mohtor,  Benson.  III.; 
Fred   E.    White,    Browntown,    Wis.;    H.    J.    Olson,    Estherville. 
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Iowa ;  Richard  Steele,  Blanding,  111. ;  Chester  Brooks,  Mansfield, 
S.  Dak. ;  O.  A.  Morton,  Weleetka,  Ind.  T. ;  H.  A.  Leonard,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. ;  P.  E.  Cavaney.  Silver  City,  Idaho;  Perry  Larson, 
St  Olat  Iowa;  W.  H.  Malcolm,  Nuttallburg,  W.  Va. ;  J.  F. 
Frame,  Cumberland,  Ohio ;  W.  E.  Richard,  Sunfleld,  Mich. ;  Wm. 
W.  Bozarth,  Valparaiso,  Ind.;  J.  Howard  Smith.  138  Front 
street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  Earle  C.  Drlskell,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. ;  Clyde  Cortright,  Marshall,  Mich. ;  Arthur  O.  Dillon,  Hen- 
sel,  N.  Dak.;  Elmer  W.  Cowee,  La  Farge,  Wis.;  S.  H.  Craige, 
Manilla,  Ind.;  H.  Earl  Musselman,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Milton  C. 
Harrold,  Muncie,  Ind. ;  Guy  F.  Smith,  Nugent,  Iowa ;  George  W. 
Wharton,  Newton,  Iowa;  Luke  J.  Tonney,  Niles,  Mich.;  Harold 
Gunvordahl,  Cottage  Grove,  Wis,;  S.  A.  Smith.  Barbourville. 
Ky. ;  T.  M.  Ryan,  Kirklin,  Ind, ;  J.  F.  Catron,  Barbourville,  Ky. ; 
H.  B.  Jones,  Barbourville,  Ky. ;  Henry  R.  MacGillis.  Mikado, 
Mich. ;  Wm.  J.  Wanmer,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Marion  J.  Pierson, 
Brook,  Ind.;  L.  G.  Lewis,  Corry,  Pa.;  Chauncy  Lautzenhelzer, 
Wlllshire,  Ohio;  John  C.  Leschen,  Cullom,  111.;  B.  E.  Brower, 
Stockbridge,  Mich.;  John  W.  Riley,  Chicago,  111.;  Frank  J. 
Fisher;  Emil  C.  Stroch,  Napoleon,  Ohio;  Fred  M.  Stoner,  Val- 
paraiso, Ind. ;  Edw.  Schottler,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Thomas  F. 
Eakman,  W^aterloo,  Ohio;  Robt.  J.  Briggs,  Wausau,  Wis.;  J.  C. 
Riggs,  Willcox,  Ariz.;  Alfred  C.  Rudolph,  Menomonee  Falls, 
WMs. ;  P.  E.  Johnson,  Rankin,  111. ;  Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Capron,  111. ; 
J.  W,  Anthony,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Earl  Sneed,  Lawton,  Okla. ;  C.  R. 
Macnab,  Salmon,  Idaho ;  E.  M.  Sweltzer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  H.  H. 
Miller,  Valparaiso,  Ind. ;  Carl  Fishel,  Mount  Erie.  111. ;  John  A. 
Logan,  Shawneetown,  111.;  C.  W.  Johnson,  Santaquin,  Utah; 
Clarence  Mallott,  Andover,  Pa. ;  Lewis  B.  Lumbard,  Laporte, 
Ind.;  Wm.  Bell,  Wisconsin;  R.  R.  Peddlcord,  Ohio;  L.  I. 
Seaman,  New  Jersey;  L.  G.  Rotering,  Wisconsin:  M.  H.  Hoevet, 
Indiana;  Nicholas  Hickey,  Illinois;  Eugene  W.  Bennett,  Mis- 
souri; Martin  H.  Spangler,  Ohio;  F.  H.  Haney,  Illinois;  R.  W. 
McAllister,  Nebraska;  Wm.  D.  Lukens,  Minnesota;  L.  M.  Bane. 
Pennsylvania;  C.  A.  Reed,  Pennsylvania;  Hal  C.  Phelps,  Ko- 
komo,  Ind.;  G.  S.  Wldholm,  Clifton,  111.;  Robt  F.  Coll,  Belle 
Vernon,  Pa.;  W.  C.  Lukenbill,  Lincoln,  111.;  Al  E.  Woolverton, 
Minot  N.  Dak.;  Guy  N.  Blackstone,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Jno. 
M.  Donahue,  631  Walnut  street  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Geo.  M. 
Hudson,  Shelbyville,  111.;  A.  L.  Burnett,  M.  D.,  asst  inst 
physics,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Mr.  R1GG8  (continuing).  This  shows  that  you  are  fighting  public 
sentiment  in  the  United  Slates.  Public  opinion,  after  all,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Wherever  we  meet  people  they  say,  "  This  is 
unheard  of;  this  is  an  outrage."  You  tire  of  hearing  about  what  the 
people  in  Arizona  think  about  it,  gentlemen,  but  these  are  facts. 
Here  is  a  petition  from  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  along  the  same  line. 
(The  petition  referred  to  by  Mr.  Riggs,  which  he  filed,  is  as 
follows:) 

El  Paso,  Tex. 
To  the  United  States  SenatotM  and  Cfmgressmen  of  Texas. 

Gentlemen  :  Whereas  we,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  have  learned  that  there  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  into  the  sisterhood 
of  States  as  one  State ;  and 

Whereas  from  our  geographical,  oommercial,  and  industrial  location  we  are 
Intimately  associated  and  connected  with  both  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  we  are  very  familiar  with  the  needs,  desires,  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples  of  both  of  said  Territories ;  and 

Whereas  we  know  that  said  peoples  are  bitterly  and  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  Joining  of  said  Territories  and  their  admission  as  one  State :  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  That  we 
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earaestly  request  and  implore  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Congres?* 
to  use  all  honorable  means  to  prevent  the  said  Territories  of  Arissona  and  New 
Mexico  from  being  joined  together  and  admitted  as  one  State. 

Chables  Davis, 

Mapor. 
[seal.]  Percy  McGhee, 

City  Clerk. 
B.  F.  Hammeit, 
Geo.  Look, 
W.  J.  Fewel, 
W.  .7.  Rand, 
Richard  Caples, 
J.  T.  Grant, 
J.  B.  Badger, 

Aldermen. 

Mr.  RiGGS  (continuing).  I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Rodev  for  wanting 
to  join  with  Arizona,  and  no  one  could.  Why  not?  If  you  can 
come  in  with  $40,000  in  equal  copartnership  with  a  man  who  has 
$60,000,  and  hive  two  votes  to  the  other  man's  one  besides,  why  not 
go  in  partners  i 

Here  is  an  article  I  picked  up  from  the  United  States  Investor. 
It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  feeling  down  there  is  so  intense. 
Listen,  gentlemen.  Here  is  something  that  creates  public  opinion, 
and  it  is  creating  a  little  down  in  Arizona. 

(Mr.  Riggs  here  read  part  of  an  article,  which  was  objected  to  by 
members  of  the  committee,  and  which  was  ordered  not  to  be  printed 
as  part  of  the  record.) 

The  Chairman,  Referring  to  that  article,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  for  one  dingle  instant  would  permit  the  increasing  of  the 
bonds  of  one  county  of  New  Mexico  by  a  cent.  The  committee  has 
been  careful  about  that,  I  can  assure,  and  no  matter  who  are  purchas- 
ing those  bonds,  they  will  find  them  of  no  greater  value  by  reason  of 
this  bill.    On  the  contrary,  we  will  take  pains  to  see  that  they  are  not. 

Mr.  RiGos.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Cochise  County  has  over  250 
miles  of  railroad;  that  she  has  over  60,000  head  of  live  stock;  over 
40,(X)0  acres  of  cultivated  lands:  that  she  has  artesian  wells,  beautiful 
homes,  orchards,  vineyards,  farms,  and  some  of  the  richest  copper 
mines  in  the  world ;  that  these  mines,  like  the  mines  of  Michigan  and 
Montana,  are  permanent,  not  temporary;  that  from  them  there  is 
manufactured  a  product,  a  staple  product,  just  as  from  the  great  fields 
of  the  South  there  is  produced  one  of  the  world's  greatest  commodi- 
ties— cotton. 

Cochise  County  is  proud  of  her  towns  and  cities,  two  of  which, 
Douglas  and  Bisbee,  support  a  population  of  over  25,000  people. 
Our  county  school  census  over  a  year  ago  showed  something  like  4,200 
children.  In  the  very  short  period  of  four  vears  we  have  risen  from 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $3,000,000  to  $12,000,000,  and  yet  the  con- 
tention has  been  made  that  we  are  not  progressing.  The  reclamation 
service  has  plans,  surveys,  and  estimates  for  water  storage  on  the 
San  Pedro  River  which,  when  carried  into  effect,  will  more  than 
double  our  present  cultivated  area.  Still  there  are  those  who  assert 
that  Arizona  is  ready  to  retrograde.  No,  gentlemen.  What  is  true 
of  Cochise  County  is  true  of  every  county  in  the  Territory.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  only  getting  fairly  started  in  our  development. 
Arizona  is  in  her  infancy  yet.  Truly  when  fully  developed  she  is  a 
great  big  empire  within  herself. 
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We  are  not  here  as  a  delegation  from  Arizona  in  opposition  to  the 
President  or  his  policy.  The  people  of  no  State  in  the  Union  main- 
tain higher  personal  regard  for  Afr.  Roosevelt  than  do  the  citizejis  of 
Arizona.  Arizona  is  proud  of  her  contributions  to  the  list  to  the 
gallant  men  that  made  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  hero  of  San  Juan 
Hill.  All  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone.  We  seriously  ask  that,  gentle- 
men, and  it  seems  so  little,  so  small  a  thing  to  ask,  that  we  think  it 
ought  to  be  granted. 

The  sentiment  in  Arizona  is  expressed  by  what  one  of  my  neighbors 
said  to  me  before  I  left  home.  He  said  T  '*  Riggs,  go  tell  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  us  to  old  Mexico  if  he  doesn't  want  us.  President  Diaz 
will  be  good  to  us."  One  can  hear  expressions  like  that  from  people 
everywhere  in  Arizona.  We  are  a  unit  in  this  matter.  It  is  true 
there  are  few  men  like  Xat  Hughes,  Fighting  Wilson,  J.  Knox  Cor- 
bett,  and  a  few  others  that  are  advocating  this  bill.  They  may  have 
motives  that  are  right;  it  is  not  for  us  to  oppose  them.  If  we  can 
not  say  anything  good  about  our  neighbors,  we  will  not  say  anything 
bad.  We  are  not  here  in  opposition  to  New  Mexico.  I  believe  Xew 
Mexico  should  be  admitted,  but  I  also  believe  that  Arizona  should 
be  admitted,  and  I  believe  on  this  question  of  party  expediency,  which 
it  is  confessed  all  about  the  Capitol  here  is  the  only  ground  you  are 
arguing  this  on,  that  she  should  be  admitted,  because  we  have  more 
area  and  more  population  and  more  taxable  wealth,  I  think,  in  those 
four  States  and  two  Territories  down  there  than  you  have  in  your 
six  Xew  England  States. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  FRENCH,  OF  H00ALE8,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  French.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reside  on  the  extreme  southern 
boundary  of  Arizona  [indicating  on  map].  I  only  want  to  say  a 
word  as  to  the  sentiment  in  that  part  of  tne  Territory.  I  happen  to 
live  in  the  same  town  with  Mr.  Allen  T.  Byrd,  the  publisher  of  the 
Oasis,  who,  I  think,  is  looked  upon  as  the  leading  advocate  of 
joint  statehood  in  the  Territory.  He  boasts  in  his  paper  that  he 
has  been  an  advocate  of  joint  statehood  for  twelve  years.  In  our 
county,  a  small  countv,  in  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  only  known 
of  ei^ht  or  nine  people  that  have  stood  with  him  in  that  advocacy. 
Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Byrd  is  a  bright  man,  he  has  only  been 
able  to  win  over  eight  or  nine  men  to  his  side  of  this  case  in  the  last 
twelve  years.  One  or  two  of  them  are  citizens  of  high  standing ;  the 
balance"  of  them  are  men  who  would  not  be  desirable  citizens  any- 
where. That  will  show  you  gentlemen  the  sentiment  in  our  county. 
It  has  been  illustrated  over  and  over  again  in  public  and  private 
discussion. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  There  is  a  statement  that  was  made  in  the  Oasis,  as  I 
remember  it,  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  to  the  effect  that  there 
had  been  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  somewhere  in  that  county,  and 
that  the  county  had  passed  resolutions  indorsing  joint  statehood. 

Mr.  French.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  meeting.  Does  it  say 
it  was  our  board  of  supervisors?  Maybe  that  Mr.  Byrd  and  a  few 
others  passed  them.     I  know  our  board  of  supervisors  did  not. 

Mr.  LTiOYD.  Well,  has  there  been  any  mass  meeting  there  within 
the  last  few  months  ? 

Mr.  French.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  were  there? 
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Mr.  French.  I  have  been  here  for  two  months,  but  I  have  kept 
careful  track  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  Xogales  since  I  left  there. 

The  Chahiman.  It  is  stated  that  there  was  a  mass  meeting  there 
early  in  December  attended  by  over  600  people. 

Air.  French.  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  possible.  I  can  name  almost 
every  man  in  my  county,  and  I  never  saw  250  men  gathered  together 
at  one  time  there.  There  are  only  780  voters  in  our  whole  county; 
the  total  vote  of  our  town  is  300.  Probably  the  meeting  you  refer 
to  was  held  at  Tucson,  100  miles  north  of  us.  I  will  say  this,  that 
in  the  Oasis  of  December  25,  a  large  number  of  copies  oi  which  are 
in  this  room,  and  doubtless  many  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  read  it,  it  is  stated  that  at  a  mass  meeting  at  Tucson,  held  just 
bef6re  December  25,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  from  Santa  Cruz 
and  other  places  were  present;  and  I  have  it  on  the  w^ord  of  Mr. 
Sturgis  and  others  that  Mr.  Byrd  was  the  only  man  there  at  that 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Byrd  challenge  Mr.  Murphy  to  a  joint 
debate  on  statehood? 

Mr.  French.  He  is  one  of  a  hundred  that  Mr.  Byrd  has  chal- 
lenged, possibly. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Colonel  Wilson 

Mr.  French.  Oh,  yes ;  a  year  ago,  in  our  campaign. 

The  Chairman.  But  recently  ? 

Mr.  French.  That  I  do  not  know  about. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  not  challenge  Colonel  Wilson  compara- 
tively recently? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes;  and  Colonel  Wilson  would  not  dignify  Mr. 
Byrd  by  accepting,  because  he  (Byrd)  only  had  2  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  French.  I  want  to  be  careful  what  I  say  of  Mr.  Byrd  as  long 
as  he  is  not  here,  and  I  purposely  have  put  a  curb  on  my  longue,  but 
I  think  almost  every  memoer  of  this  delegation  knows  Mr.  Byrd 
through  and  through  better  than  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
knows  him  and  better  than  any  of  the  other  members  of  this  com- 
mittee know  him.  The  Oasis  contains  in  its  every  issue  articles  for 
the  delectation  of  the  people  in  the  East.  We  know  Mr.  Byrd  in  our 
count3^  You  would  think  the  man  has  large  assets  from  the  reading 
of  that  paper,  and  yet  he  is  not  even,  a  taxpayer  there,  and  he  boasts 
that  he  is  judgment  proof.  And  yet  you  can  read  in  every  issue  of 
that  paper  things  that  would  tend  to  make  you  think  he  was  a  leader 
out  there.  That  is  A.  T.  Byrd.  He  goes  around  under  the  guise  of 
being  an  old  soldier.  Now,  we  all  honor  old  soldiers.  As  a  fact 
though,  the  register  of  our  county  shows  that  he  was  10  years  old 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 

Mr.  Powers.  Maybe  he  misrepresented  his  age  in  order  to  get  in. 

Mr.  French.  I  only  know  when  parades  take  place  he  gets  out  his 
full  regalia  and  parades  as  an  old  soldier.  That  is  just  one  of  them. 
That  is  your  leading  advocate  in  Arizona  of  joint  statehood,  and  that 
is  a  man  from  whom  you  get  most  of  your  facts  and  statistics.  I  do 
not  say  personally  you,  but  the  advocates  of  joint  statehood. 

Mr.  Heard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  want  you  to  hear  briefly  Mr. 
Eugene  O'Xeil,  a  child  of  Phoenix  and  a  brother  of  Bucky  (5'Neil, 
whom  you  know  as  a  rough  rider,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war. 
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STATEMENT  OE  MR.  EUGENE  O'NEIL. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  understand  that  I  am  limited  to  about  ten  minutes. 
I  will  try  to  cover  the  general  situation  as  briefly  as  possible.  I  come 
liere  to-day  not  only  to  represent  one  section  but  every  section  of 
Arizona  from  Mohave  County  in  one  end  of  the  Territory  to  Cochise 
in  the  other,  and  from  Yuma  to  El  Paso.  I  will  say  that  there  is  not 
a  foot  of  the  ground,  not  a  county,  not  a  mining  camp,  not  a  little  town, 
or  a  water  hole  in  the  Territory  hardly  that  I  have  not  visited.  I 
have  gone  over  the  Territory  from  one  end  to  the  other,  sometimes 
bunching  a  burro,  sometimes  traveling  by  foot,  and  sometimes  horse- 
back, and  sometimes  in  a  Pullman  car. 

I  have  met  the  people  of  the  Territory,  and  I  can  say  that  I  know 
them.  I  have  learned  the  aspirations  and  the  ambitions  of  the  cow- 
boy at  his  camp  in  the  night  while  the  herd  slept,  and^I  have  learned 
the  feeling  and  the  sentiment  of  the  prospector  and  miner  while  at 
his  table  eating  frijoles  and  sowbelh%  and  I  can  speak  as  to  the  senti- 
ment of  those  men,  and  I  can  saj[  that  those  men  without  an  exception 
are  absolutelv  opposed  to  the  joining  of  the  two  Territories.  And  I 
want  to  say  liere,  not  with  any  reflection  upon  any  member  here,  not 
with  the  intention  or  desire  to  criticise  your  integrity  or  honor,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  the  manner  in  which  jou  are  gomg"  about  this  legis- 
lation is  a  crime.  The  members  of  this  committee  are  not  to  blame ; 
it  is  the  conditions  that  exist.  The  Representatives  in  this  House,  the 
members  of  this  committee,  are  not  true  to  their  names  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  It  was  considered  at  the  foundation  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, when  we  started  out  to  be  a  free  people,  when  free  men  had 
gained  a  victory,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  would  be  a  legis- 
lative body  and  a  representative  body.  Gentlemen,  that  is  not  true. 
1  come  to  Washington.  I  am  not  |?lind,  nor  are  my  fellow-members 
of  this  delegation  olind.  Do  you  know  what  we  think  of  the  House 
of  Representatives?  Do  you  know  what  we  think  of  you?  V/hy, 
we  think  you  have  gone  back  on  all  traditions.  You  are  false  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  government.  You  are  not  a  representa- 
tive body;  you  are  a  body  that  is  made  up  and  controlled  and  domi- 
nated by,  we  might  say,  a  species  of  rule  made  up  by  reason  of  party 
organization. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  receive  and  place  on  file  your 
views  on  the  decadence  of  the  House  of  Repi*esentative^. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Mr.  Chairman,  understand,  I  do  not  desire  to  criti- 
cise  

The  CiiAiKMAX.  We  were  under  the  impression  that  perhaps  you 
did. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  find  the<e  conditions  exist. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  every  word  you  say,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  say  in  that  connection  that  the  Republican 
side  of  the  House  does  not.consider  that  it  has  contributed  in  any  way 
to  that  decadence  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  have  been  in  power  since  it  was  done. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  AVhether  the  Republicans  or  Democrats  were  in  con- 
trol the  same  condition  of  affairs  would  exist.  I  am  diverging.  I 
have  no  right  to  come  here  and  blame  you.    I  say  this,  that  youliave 
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given  US  a  hearing  and  you  have  acted  courteously  toward  us.  You 
must  understand  that  we  are  almost  fanatics — or  at  least  I  plead 
ffuilty  to  being  almost  a  fanatic  on  this  subject.  We  thought  at  first 
that  there  was  a  spirit  on  the  part  of  this  committee  not  to  make  this 
a  calm,  deliberate  investigation ;  that  there  was  desire  on  the  part  of 
certain  members  of  the  committee  to  not  only  act  as  judge  and  jury, 
but  to  also  take  the  part  of  prosecuting  attorney  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  you  that  these  hearings  were 
opened  up  some  time  ago,  and  you  will  please  remember  that  the 
hearings  nad  been  closed,  j)ractically,  by  the  committee,  and  that  out 
of  courtesy  to  your  delegation  we  reopened  the  hearings  so  as  to  give 
you  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  O'^EiL.  And  that  is  why  I  say 

Mr.  Moon.  Will  vou  please  tell  us'when  we  had  any  hearings  ? 

The  Chairman.  \Ve  had  len^hy  hearings. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  want  to  say,  with  all  respect,  that  the  subcommittee 
appointed,  consisting  of  three  Republicans  and  two  Democrats, 
were  to  formulate  a  hill ;  that  the  three  Republicans  formulated  the 
bill,  and  the  Democrats  never  even  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  we  were  together. 

Mr.  Moon.  We  came  together  once  and  talked  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  chainnan  did  not  have  time,  and  put  it  oflF. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  ? 

Mr.  Moon  (continuing).  And  decided  to  report  it  at  once,  owing 
to  something  on  the  floor 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  the  idea  expressed  then  by  Mr.  Moon 
that  a  bill  would  probably  be  reported  by  the  Republicans 

Mr.  Moon.  I  certainly  expected  you  to  do  that  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Capron.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend  Judge  Moon  if  he  ex- 
pects to  so  into  this  matter  except  in  an  advisory,  academic  capacity, 
anyhow  f 

Mr.  Moon.  I  will  say  to  my  friend  that  before  the  decadence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  pictured  by  my  friend  from  Arizona,  we 
took  some  part  in  the  action  of  this  committee;  that  lately  our  posi- 
tion has  been  in  the  nature  of  academic  advisers,  but  that  we  expect 
to  show  you  before  we  get  through  with  this  bill  that  there  is  some- 
thing quite  practical  in  us. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  I  understand  your  position  is  that  we  have  been 
'Very  unfair  in  our  interrogatories  to  you  gentlemen  who  represent 
the  sentiment  of  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Xo,  sir;  I  have  not  charged  that.  I  have  said  that  we 
are  pretty  nearly  fanatics  on  this  subject  and  we  might  be  led  to 
assume  that;  but  I  also  said  that  we  have  had  a  fair  hearing,  and  I 
will  say  now  that  by  reason  of  the  committee  having  considered  this, 
you  may  have  formulated  an  opinion  and  gone  to  the  extent  of  com- 
mitting yourselves  on  certain  lines  whereby  it  would  be  difficult  and 
by  reason  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  us,  even  by  the  production 
of  reasons,  to  change  your  opinion.  I  will  say  that,  and  I  think  I  am 
fair  in  making  that  statement. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  How  are  we  to  get  a  knowledge  of  those  condi- 
tions unless  we  assume  that  you  gentlemen  will  fairly  represent  the 
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sentiment  of  the  Territories — unless  we  do  interrogate  you?  You 
charge  us  as  being  prosecuting  attorneys  ? 

Mr.  O'Xeil.  No  ;  I  said  there  was  a  feeling  among  some  of  us,  per- 
haps by  reason  of  our  being  almost  fanatics  on  the  subject,  that  we 
thought  some  of  you  assumed  the  position  of  prosecuting  attorneys. 

Mr.  McKixNEY.  Your  assault  has  been  all  the  time  against  the 
people  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  No;  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon.  I  will  say  this, 
that  the  only  thing  brought  out  before  this  committee  derogatory  to 
New  Mexico  was  a  reluctant  response  made  by  some  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  not  doing  its  dutv  and  that  this  committee  was  not  doing  its 
duty? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  No,  no;  that  was  a  commenting  on  drifting  away  from 
the  fundamental  principles  of  government  in  this  respect:  Tliat  by 
the  reaj-on  of  the  enormous  number  of  members  of  Congress,  by 
reason  of  complication  of  party  politics,  the  individual  is  sunk  in  the 
party  organization  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  I  desired 
to  convey  to  the  gentlemen  here. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  You  understand  that  there  has  been  no  one  here 
that  has  advocated  the  rights  of  New  Mexico,  if  New  Mexico  is  to  be 
considered  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  understand  so.  We  will  not  hesitate  a  mcment  to 
urge  the  rights  of  New  Mexico  to  be  admitted  instanter.  We  say 
New  Mexico  is  entitled  to  statehood  alone. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Why  is  it  that  you  are  so  strenuously  opposed  to 
being  joined  with  it  if  they  are  capable  of  becoming  a  State  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Because  in  that  Territory  I  know  they  do  not  properly 
iissess  their  property;  they  do  not  levy  just  and  fair  taxes,  and  I  will 
say  because  $330,000,000  worth  of  property  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  is  assessed  at  less  than  15  per  cent  of  its  value.  I  will  say 
that  we  do  not  want  to  join  in  statehood  with  New  Mexico  because 
the  aspirations  and  ambitions  of  the  people  that  populate  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  and  the  Territory  of  Arizona  differ.  I  will  say 
that  we  have  different  interests;  we  have  mining  interests;  we  have 
interests  that  are  in  conflict  with  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  mining  interests  in  conflict  with  agricul- 
tural interests? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  No  ;  I  said  that  we  have  mining  and  agricultural  in- 
terests. I  say  this,  there  they  have  large  land  grants :  we  have  no  land 
grants.  The  people  of  New  Mexico  have  adopted  a  code  of  laws,  and 
they  are  well  satisfied  with  them,  and  we  have  adopted  a  code  of  laws, 
and  they  conflict  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Both  codes  are  from  the  same  States,  however, 
are  thev  not? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  No. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  But  is  it  not  true  that  both  Territories,  from  a  geo- 
graphical standpoint,  and  so  on,  have  a  great  deal  in  common  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  No,  sir;  because  when  the  world  was  built  the  great 
designer  of  the  universe  created  the  American  Divide  to  separate  us. 
I  will  say  this,  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico  are  satisfied  with  their 
own  laws.     We  hear  no  kick  from  them. 
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Mr.  McKiNNBY.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  stated  by  another  member  of  3'oiir 
delegation,  that  there  is  a  move  on  foot  now  in  New  Mexico  to  borrow 
the  laws  of  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  That  shows  that  they  are  progressive. 

Mr.  McKiNNBY.  But  you  said  they  were  satisfied  with  their  law?. 
and  now  you  say  it  shows  their  progressiveness  to  borrow  your  laws  ? 

Mr.  O'Xeil.  iCo,  sir;  that  was  simply  to  borrow  the  sanitary  laws. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  I  understood  it  was* the  statutes- 
Mr.  O'Neil.  I  have  made  that  statement  in  response  to  your  ques- 
tions. 

I  have  some  thin^  here  that  I  desire  to  enlighten  the  conunit^ee 
on.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  want  to  speak  to  the  point — 
give  this  explanation  about  the  taxation  of  mines  in  Arizona.  I  am 
interested  as  a  taxpayer  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate a  burden  of  taxation  on  the  mines;  I  have  promoted  mines, 
and  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  bring  capital  into  the  Territory  of 
Arizona  and  get  capital  interested  in  mining  enterprises,  and  I  fanow 
this:  That  for  every  mine  that  is  oj)ened  up  and  developed — and  it 
takes  a  lot  of  money  to  develop  a  mine,  and  especially  copper  prop- 
erties, not  only  in  the  developing  and  blocking  out  of  the  ore,  but  m 
the  equipment  of  reduction  plants — and  everyone  that  is  opened  up 
enhances  the  value  of  my  property,* and  every  piece  of  ranch  prop- 
erty in  Arizona,  by  reason  of  giving  to  us  one  of  the  finest  markets  m 
the  world,  where  we  can  get  the  highest  price  for  our  commodities. 

Now,  then,  again,  you  do  not  realize  that  in  the  county  of  Yavapai 
there  have  been  18,000  mining  locations  recorded,  that  in  Cochise 
there  have  been  some  60,000,  m  Mohave  County  nearly  15,000,  in 
Maricopa  County — a  county  that  is  not  a  mining  county — ^nearly 
12,000,  and  the  same  is  true  in  every  county  except  Apache  County. 
That  means  that  prospectors  have  gone  over  the  hills  a^ain  and  again 
and  seeing  indications  of  minerals  have  filed  their  claims  and  done  a 
little  work.  A  great  many  of  those  claims  have  been  abandoned,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  who  are  holding  on,  and  each  one  of  them 
thinks  he  is  going  to  get  a  great  producer,  and  you  will  find  that 
those  men  go  wild  when  you  talk  of  assessing  mines  with  a  bullion 
tax.  That  is  the  sentiment  among  the  people  who  elect  the  assessor. 
I  have  talked  with  men — at  the  last  sesion  I  talked  with  Senator 
Clark,  or  rather  Mr.  Clark's  representative,  Mr.  Charles  Clark,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Frank  Murphy,  and  others — and  they  say  that  they  are 
willing  to  have  a  reasonable  tax;  but  you  can  not  understand  the 
mining  situation  in  that  Territory,  and  I  will  say  that  there  is  no 
lawyer  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  hardly,  that  understands  mining 
conditions. 

I  will  go  further.  On  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to- 
day there  is  not  a  man  that  understands  mining  law,  and  there  has 
not  been  since  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Field  died.  You  do  not  under- 
fetand  it  any  more  than  you  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  water.  When  1  first  went  to  Arizona  I  read  a  case  deciding 
the  Peach  Springs  water  case.  There  was  a  fellow  pumping  water 
and  a  fellow  went  in  near  and  started  to  pump  water.  The  courts 
restrained  him  from  using  that  water  because  it  impaired  the  flow  of 
the  Peach  Springs  company.  I  thought  that  was  horrible.  It  is 
entirely  different  from  the  old  common-law  doctrine  to  the  effect  that 
a  man  who  owns  a  piece  of  earth  owns  it  down  to  the  center  of  the 
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earth,  evervthing  above  and  below,  from  heaven  to  hell.  That  is  not 
true  out  there  m  reference  to  the  law.  One  lawsuit  filed  in  Salt 
River  Valley  involves  35  defendants  as  to  the  rights  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  water.  These  problems  are  not  understood  here  in  Washing- 
ton. We  have  endeavored  to  present  them  to  you.  If  there  is  anv 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  I  would  like  to  have  them  ask 
questions,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

I  am  going  to  close  hj  referring  to  the  Tucson  convention.  I  went 
to  the  Tucson  convention,  and  there  were  others  there.  Brother 
Rodey  was  there.  I  say  I  went  over  and  several  others  went  over 
from  Maricopa  County.  Do  you  know  how  many  went  over  from 
Santa  Cruz  County  ?  There  was  Allen  Byrd  and  Ainsworth  and  one 
other. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  recall  his  name  ? 
Mr.  O'Neil.  Yes;  Tommy  Preston. 
The  Chairman.  And  Pin  Head  what? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Pin  Head  Hughes.  But  they  woirld  not  let  Pin  Head 
Hughes  upon  the  platform.  And  those  people  that  were  there  were 
very  much  like  myself,  there  seeing  what  was  going  on.  They  didn't 
have  any  resolutions  and  didn't  dare  offer  any,  because  they  would 
have  been  voted  down  absolutely. 

Mr.  Reid.  Is  that  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Rodey  addressed? 
Mr.  O'Neil.  Yes. 

Mr.  REm.  And  no  resolutions  were  offered  ? 
Mr.  O'Neil.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Reid.  There  was  no  test  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  there? 
Mr.  O'Neil.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rodey.  I  have  refrained  from  "  butting  in,"  although  you  can 
understand  my  provocation  at  times.     I  have  refrained  because  I  do 
not  expect  to  be  interrupted  when  I  address  the  committee. 
Mr.  Moon.  You  will  oe  mistaken,  then. 
Mr.  Rodey.  Not  by  outsiders. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  They  held  that  Tucson  convention  and  they  did  not 
attempt  to  get  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  You  have  a  paper  here 
in  which  it  states  that  there  were  a  lot  oi  people  at  that  meeting ;  but, 
as  I  say,  they  did  not  offer  any  resolutions,  and  did  not  dare  to  do  so. 
But  there  was  another  convention  in  which  they  declared  against 
joint  statehood,  and  there  were  thousands  of  people  there.  In  that 
meeting  eight  men  sent  in  letters  saying  that  the^  had  signed  for- 
joint  statehood  not  knowing  what  they  were  signing.  The  Tucson 
Citizen  has  gone  to  Pin  Head  Hughes  and  asked  him  time  and  time 
again  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  men  in  Tucson  who  were  in  favor  of 
joint  statehood,  and  he  has  refrained  from  doing  it. 

Now,  I  thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  courtesv.  I  want  to 
say  in  regard  to  this  proposition  that  I  believe  in  God.  I  have 
known  the  time  on  the  desert  where  a  man  wanted  water,  had  to 
have  water,  and  where  God  has  pulled  him  out.  So  I  say  I  believe 
in  God  and  in  prayer ;  and  I  believe  the  only  way  these  members  will 
be  swaved  will  be  through  prayer  and  through  the  influence  of  God. 

Mr.  Heard.   We  had  expected  to  have  with  us  Father  ,  a 

missionarv  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  has  traveled  for  seventeen 
years,  and  knows  our  country — an  ardent  believer  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  right  in  our  position  against  joint  statehood.     He  could  speak 
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for  the  people  he  knows  thoroughly.  Unfortunately  he  is  not  able 
to  be  here,  and  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  say  a  few  words 
in  closing. 

The  Chairman.  T  wish  to  say  this,  gentlemen  of  the  committer: 
We  have  extended  the  hearings  much  beyond  what  we  originally  in- 
tended this  afternoon,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  some  members  of  the 
committee  that  some  others  might  be  heard  upon  the  other  side  of 
this  question.  At  least,  it  was  desired  to  give  Mr.  Rodey  a  chance 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Heard.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  would  like  to  know  from  the  Chair  what  relevancy 
Mr.  Rodey 's  speech  will  have,  since  we  concede  all  that  he  will  put 
forth?       ' 

The  Chairman.  AVell,  if  you  will  let  it  go.  on  file  that  you  admit 
all  that  he  will  say 

Mr.  Heard.  We  can  hardly  do  that.  I  want  to  say,  first,  speaking 
for  the  Arizona  delegation,  that  we  appreciate  thoroughly  the  hear- 
ing that  you  have  given  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say,  somewhat  as  spokesman  for  the 
committee,  that  the  committee  has  enjoyed  having  you  Arizona  peo- 
ple here  before  us,  and  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  listen  to  you, 
and  we  shall  cherish  a  very  pleasant  remembrance  of  your  visit  here 
and  your  appearance  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Heard.  We  are  very  much  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  and  at 
times  these  sessions  have  waxed  warm,  but  I  am  sure  no  member  of 
our  delegation  for  a  minute  believas  but  what  you  gentlemen  per- 
sonally want  to  give  us  a  square  deal.  That  is  all  we  ask  for,  gentle- 
men, a  square  deal,  and  a  sciuare  deal  to  us  means  this :  That  we  be 
left  alone  to  work  out  our  aestiny  within  our  own  boundaries,  with 
American  laws,  with  a  complete  system  of  American  institutions  al- 
ready established. 

There  has  been  some  question  raised  in  this  committee  as  to  whether 
the  future  of  Arizona  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Arizona. 
We  gentlemen  who  are  here  for  Arizona  are  absolutely  confident  of 
our  future ;  we  are  absolutely  confident  that  we  have  those  resources 
which  will  be  so  developed  that  we  will  be  a  great  State;  we  are  abso- 
lutely confident  that  we  have  a  class  of  people  there  who  will  make  a 
great  people ;  we  are  absolutely  confident  that  the  class  of  people  who 
are  steadily  coming  into*our  Territory,  largely  from  the  Central  and 
Northern  states,  ai'e  a  very  desirable  class  of  people ;  we  are  abso- 
lutely confident  that  we  have  one  of  the  best  school  systems  that  exists 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  have  no  fear  of  the  future.  We  merely 
ask  of  you  gentlemen  to  let  us  alone,  and  we  promise  you  that  the 
future  will  show  Arizona  a  State  great  in  population,  great  in  re- 
sources. 

Now,  some  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  Arizona  was 
really  developing  or  not,  and  I  have  with  me  some  very  significant 
statistics  which  I  would  like  to  read  to  this  committee  and  to  present 
as  part  of  my  argument.     They  are  as  follows : 

In  1894,  according  to  the  school  census,  there  were  in  Arizona 
ir),:383  school  children,  I  want  particularly  to  call  attention  to  this 
fact.     Michigan  is  a   State  always  strong  on  the  school  .question. 
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These  figures  are  so  pertinent  I  want  them  to  sink  into  your  minds, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  In  1894  our  school  population  was, 
as  I  have  said,  15,383;  in  June,  1904,  the  school  children  numbered 
27,395 — an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  teachers  in  1894 
were  293  in  number ;  in  1904  they  had  increased  until  there  were  550. 
The  salaries  paid  in  1894  were  $138,546;  in  1904  the  salaries  paid 
school-teachers  amounted  to  $258,409.  The  school  expenses  in  1894 
were  $176,039;  in  1904  they  were  $394,392.  The  value  of  school 
property  in  1894  was  $401,890;  in  1904  it  has  increased  to  $883,479. 
In  every  line,  very  nearly,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent. 

Now,"  gentlemen,  much  attention  has  been  given  here  to  the  fact 
that  mining  and  great  railroad  Qorporations  may  exercise  an  undue 
influence  in  Arizona.  I  want  to  declare  my  personal  views  on  that 
question.  I  ajii  personally  a  strong  advocate  of  a  bullion  tax.  I 
believe  that  if  there  are  inequalities  of  taxation  in  Arizona,  as  un- 
doubtedly do  exist,  that  that  is  the  way  to  adjust  the  matter  so  far  as 
mining  properties  are  concerned.  I  believe  that  our  governor,  in  his 
recent  attempt  to  adjust  inequalities,  has  taken  a  bold  and  courageous 
stand,  and  I  shall  present  here  in  evidence  the  proceedings  or  the 
Territorial  board  of  equalization,  which  shows  that  in  an  effort  to 
remedy  what  are  believed  to  be  inequalities  of  taxation  the  last  board 
of  equalization  raised  the  taxable  property  in  the  Territory  $12,000,- 
000,  a  large  portion  of  it  being  mining  properties. 

Another  point  made  here,  upon  which  great  stress  has  been  laid,  is 
this :  That  the  act  was  passed  oy  the  United  States  Congress  and  ap- 
proved June  27,  1892,  in  which  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  in  lieu  of  all 
other  taxes,  paid  to  the  Territory  of  Arizona  per  mile  of  track  $175 
per  year. 

The  Chairman.  Also  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Heard.  I  know  nothing  as  to  New  Mexico  as  to  that  subject, 
but  I  am  referring  to  Arizona.  That  law  was  passed  by  Congress, 
and  it  distinctly  states  in  section  4  of  that  act  that  Congress  shall  at 
all  times  have  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act.  Now,  my 
claim  is  that  if  that  act  be  unwise,  if  it  be  unfair,  it  is  up  to  Congress 
to  repeal  it,  amend  it,  or  rectify  it.  As  to  whether  the  Santa  Fe  road 
is  not  paying  proper  taxes  or  not,  let  us  get  at  the  taxation  of  the  other 
railroads  in  the  Territory.  The  Santa  Fe  road  pays  an  annual  tax 
of  $175  per  mile  of  track.  Comparing  this  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
taxes  we  find  as  follows:  Taking  Maricopa  County  as  an  example, 
the  Southern  Pacific  pays  annually  per  mile  of  track,  on  the  valua- 
tion fixed  by  the  board  of  equalization,  as  follows :  "  Territorial  tax 
at  the  rate  of  95  per  $100,  $67.69 ;  countv  tax  at  the  rate  of  130  per 
$100,  $92.67;  city  tax  at  the  rate  of  1  per  $100,  $71.25;  or  within  the 
city  of  Phoenix  it  pays  a  tax  of  $232.61  per  mile.  In  the  count^^  of 
Maricopa,  outside  of  the  limits  of  Phoenix,  it  pays  $170.36  per  mile. 
It  shows  that  there  is  not  that  great  difference,  that  there  is  not  such 
a  fearfully  crying  evil  as  has  been  referred  to  in  this  committee. 

I  believe  in  railroad  companies  and  in  mining  companies  paying 
their  just  share  of  taxation,  and  I  do  believe  that  there  should  be 
nothing  done  which  shall  drive  the  railroad  companies  or  the  min- 
ing companies  out  of  the  country,  because  agriculture  and  mining  in 
our  Territory  go  hand  in  hand.  The  irrigated  valleys  supply  what 
is  needed  in  the  hills  by  the  mining  men. 
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To  give  you  an  example  of  what  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  doing, 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  evervthing  that  is  produced  there,  au<l 
where  does  that  demand  come  from  ?  It  comes  largely  from  the  mines 
without  our  Territory.  Of  course  our  beef  cattle  are  shipped  largely 
to  California.  As  to  what  we  are  doing  to-day,  the  record  of  the 
railroad  companies  in  Phoenix  and  the  towns  adjoining  it  showed  last 
year  we  shipped  from  that  valley  30,000  head  of  beef  cattle,  over 
20  carloads  or  oranges;  that  the  honej^  association  shipped  over  30 
carloads  of  honey ;  that  there  were  shipped  over  80  carloads  of  caiite- 
loupes,  and  many  carloads  of  fruit  of  different  kinds;  an  immense 
amount  of  butter  and  eggs  and  various  products.  We  have  to-day 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley  6  large  creameries  in  actual  operation.  We 
manufacture  each  day  there  over  '24,000  pounds  of  butter.  These 
things  are  all  in  the  beginning;  this  has  been  done  with  an  irregular 
water  supply,  torrential  in  its  character;  we  are  regulating  thai. 
And  where  we  have  produced  1  ton  of  alfalfa  we  will  produce  2  in 
the  future.  All  our  production  will  increase  in  the  future,  and  in 
addition  to  that  there  will  be  this  vast  area  of  new  land  brought  in. 
We  are  confident  of  our  nature.  We  only  beg  and  pray  that  you  let 
us  alone,  and  as  American  citizens  we  will  make  a  State  eventually 
that  you  will  be  proud  of. 

The  Chairman.  Bearing  upon  this  tax  of  the  Santa  Fe  road,  i>er- 
init  me  to  read  your  governor's  report,  from  page  19,  speaking  of  this 
rate.    He  says  : 

This  flat  rate  is  arbitrary,  and  must  in  every  instance  be  greater  or  less  than 
the  rule  of  equaUty  would  impose.  At  a  3  per  cent  rate  of  taxation  (which  Is 
probably  less  than  the  actual  rate)  this  would  fix  the  valuation  of  one  of,  if  not 
the  most,  valuable  railroad  lines  in  the  Territory  at  $5,833.33  a  mile.  It  would 
&eem,  therefore,  unequal  to  assess  a  railroad  of  no  greater  actual  value  at  a 
higher  rate,  just  as  it  destroys  every  notion  of  equality  to  assess  arbitrarily 
390.99  miles  of  a  total  of  l,8:i7  miles  at  $5,833.33,  or  approximately  that,  and 
wholly  exempt  another  558  miles  of  the  total  mileage  from  any  taxation. 

In  that  connection  it  appears  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  fixed  for 
taxation  at  a  value  of  $7,022  per  mile. 

Mr.  Heard.  Seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollai>. 
I  think. 

The  Chairman.  The  census  report  is  $7,022.  And  the  El  Paso  and 
Southwestern  is  fixed  at  $6,750,  and  so  on.  I  should  take  it  that  the 
governor  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  difficulty  there,  Mr.  Heard. 

Mr.  Webb.  As  a  new  member  on  this  committee,  I  would  ask  what 
the  opinion  of  the  conmiittee  is  as  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  remedy 
those  evils  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  If  they  have  reserved  the  right  to  order  a  repeal  they 
can  do  it,  but  it  is  not  generally  done. 

Mr.  Webb.  They  have  the  right? 

Mr.  Heard.  They  have  the  right  here. 

Mr.  Powers.  But  it  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  done. 

Mr.  Heard.  Here  is  an  act  in  which  the  right  is  reserved. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  first  time  this  question  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Webb.   I  did  not  know  how  that  was,  and  asked  for  information. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  That  would  be  a  basis  of  $5,838. 

Tlie  Chairman.  He  says  at  a  3  per  cent  rate. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Now,  is  not  that  pretty  nearly  what  we  are  paying  in 
the  States  ?     I  think  so. 
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The  Chairman.  All  I  know  is  what  the  governor  of  Arizona  says, 
and  I  think  the  committee  should  know  that,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Heard.  Mr.  Chainnan,  may  I  say  a  word  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cole  says  that  he  knows  of  no  roads  that  are 
assessed  at  less  than  $18,000  in^Ohio. 

Mr.  Heard.  Just  one  word.  You  have  freq^uently  quoted  the  re- 
port of  the  Governor  of  Arizona,  which  I  consider  a  very  able  docu- 
ment, and  I  think  if  you  quote  so  frequently  from  that  report  you 
ought  to  read  to  this  committee  his  conclusions  upon  the  subject  of 
joint  statehood,  in  which  he  makes  one  of  the  most  able  arguments  I 
have  seen  against  joint  statehood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that  early  in  these 
hearings  I  referred  to  that  and  said  that  I  regarded  it  as  a  very  able 
argument,  although  personally  I  did  not  agree  wuth  it. 

Mr.  Heard.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  there  be  incorporated  in  my 
remarks  all  he  says  about  joint  statehood  in  the  last  part  of  his 
report. 

The  part  of  the  report  of  Governor  Kibbey,  of  Arizona,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Heard  is  as  follows  (also  proceedings  of  board  of  equaliza- 
tion) : 

STATEHOOD. 

The  defeat  of  the  hiU  euabUng  New  Mexico  and  Ari7X)na  to  jointly  form  a 
State  constitution,  and  providing  for  their  ultimate  admission  to  the  Union  as 
one  State,  was  received  bj'  the  i)eople  of  the  Territbi*y  with  universal  gratifica- 
tion. The  small  margin  by  which  the  defeat  was  effected  in  the  Senate  and 
the  prompt  avowal  by  the  friends  and  advocates  of  that  measure  of  their  pur- 
I)ose  to  renew  their  efforts  at  the  next  ensuing  session  of  Congress  has,  however, 
excited  general  alarm. 

The  proposed  union  Is  regarded  by  our  people  as  a  menace  to  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  Terrltoiy. 

For  more  than  forty  years  the  people  of  the  two  communities  have  lived  in 
separate  Territories,  and  whatever  of  progress  or  achievement  they  have  at- 
tained they  have  attained  them  under  totally  different  conditions,  both  artificial 
and  natural.  The  proix)sed  union  Involves  necessarily  a  change  in  those  arti- 
ficial conditions.  Either  the  people  of  New  Mexico  will  have  to  abandon  her 
laws  and  customs  and  adopt  those  of  Arizona  or  the  people  of  Arizona  will  have 
to  submit  to  those  of  New  Mexico.  As  New  Mexico  has  the  larger  population. 
It  Is  not  to  be  exi)ected  that  the  i)eople  of  that  Territory  will  voluntarily  aban- 
don their  laws,  their  habits,  and  customs  to  adjust  themselves  to  those  preva- 
lent In  Arizona.  There  Is  no  reason  that  they  should  do  so ;  if  there  were,  then 
those  laws  would  long  ago  have  assimilated  themselves  to  our  own.  It  Is  nrt 
at  all  probable  that  New  Mexicans  would  be  persuaded  that  Arizona  laws  are  to 
be  preferred  to  their  own.  nor  is  it  any  more  probable  that  Arazonians  would 
have  preference  for  those  of  New  Mexico. 

The  question  of  which  of  the  two  systems  is  better  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  government  of  the  people  of  the  proposed  joint  State  is  not  necessarily 
Involved:  If  It  were,  It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  It.  If  there  are  any  lines 
upon  which  there  would  be  apt  to  be  a  division,  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  being 
the  more  numerous,  would  prevail.  To  suppose  that  it  would  be  otherwise  is 
to  suppose  that  the  New  Mexicans  have  deliberately  adopted  a  system  of  laws 
with  which  they  are  dissatisfied,  and  yet  one  which  they  persistently  retain.  It 
Is  true  that  a  system  of  laws  different  from  that  prevalent  In  either  of  the  two 
Territories  might  be  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  two  Territories  when 
they  shall  have  jointly  become  a  State,  but  this  Is  Improbable,  as  It  Involves  an 
abandonment  by  the  people  of  both  of  the  Territories  of  habits,  customs,  and 
laws  to  which  they  have  long  become  accustomed,  and  with  which  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed they  are  satisfied.  This  presupposes  a  double  sacrifice — the  voluntary 
abandonment  by  each  of  those  customs,  habits,  and  laws  which  have  been  the 
means  or  the  Incidents  of  their  separate  development  and  the  adoption  of  a 
radically  dlffei*ent  set  of  rules  to  govern  them  In  the  future.  And  It  Is  not  a 
question  whether  It  might  not  be  well  for  both  that  a  new  system  of  rules  should 
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be  aclopte^l.  That  may  be  conceded,  for  it  may  be  time  of  every  Common  wealth 
in  tlie  Union,  but  if  it  is  it  must  be  viewed  fixim  that  standpoint  from  which  no 
true  American  wiil  consent  to  view  the  matter.  That  standpoint  is  the  one  of 
the  superior  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  proposed  lawmaker  to  those  to  he 
governed  by  the  proposed  law.  The  American,  or  the  citizen  of  any  free  and  in- 
dependent state,  will  not  concede  the  superior  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
lawmaker  unless  he  himself  is  that  lawmaker.  We  have  l>een  taught  to  l>elieve 
that  any  other  lawmaker  than  the  people  themselves  is  necessarily  a  tyrant, 
and  laws  so  made  tyrannical  edicts  against  which  it  is  patriotic  and  heroic  to 
rebel.  Sophistry  and  philosophy  may  either  teach  a  different  rule,  but  Ameri- 
cans are  not  apt  pupils  in  that  school. 

That  all  just  governments  must  derive  their  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed  is  a  fundamental  dogma  of  all  American  institutions.  It  admits  of 
neither  dispute  nor  argument.  In  recognition  of  and  in  consonance  with  this 
doctrine  Congress,  in  18G3,  gave  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  the 
power  to  legislate  upon  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  ne<'essary  to  dis<?uss 
the  origin  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  grant  this  power  of  self-government,  nor 
even  to  admit  it,  for  it  is  fully,  freely,  and  unquestionably  acquiesced  In;  nor 
is  it  necessary  by  the  application  of  the  fundamental  dogma  that  t!ie  ix>wer 
was  not  a  subject  of  grant  by  Congress,  as  that  power  was  always  and  always 
will  be  inherent  in  the  people,  independent  of  their  inclination  or  ability  to 
assent  to  or  exercise.  Later  Congress  imposed  on  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Territories  further  limitations,  but  this  does  not  impute  a  want  of  the  ability 
in  the  Territories  of  self-government,  for  these  limitations  are  Identically  those 
imposed  by  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  States  upon  their  own  legislatures. 
They  were^  found  by  practice  and  experience  to  be  beneficial  there,  and  under 
the  peculiar  system  of  the  government  of  the  two  Territories  the  people  of  the 
Territories  could  not,  as  th^  people  of  a  State  can,  prescribe  these  limitations. 
Congress,  in  which  that  power  is  temporarily  and  by  necessity  vested,  did  impose 
those  limitations. 

Under  this  plenary  power  of  legislation,  subject  to  limitations  less  restrictive 
than  those  probably  imposed  by  any  of  the  legislatures  of  any  of  the  States, 
whether  self-imposed  or  not,  Arizona  originated,  or  adopted,  and  put  in  opera- 
tion her  own  system  of  laws,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  has  had  its  being, 
attaineil  its  present  development,  and  esablished  those  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence that  are  designed  to  foster  and  promote  further  progress  and  achievement, 
under  those  laws  and  their  logical  development.  That  better  laws  might  be 
devised,  or  that  those  which  we  have  might  be  better  enforced  may  be  con- 
ceded; but  it  can  not  be  conceded  that  any  other  people  or  power  than  the 
people  of  Arizona  has  the  right  to  devise  or  enforce  them,  except  only,  until  we 
have  attained  the  dignity  of  statehood,  Congress  itself. 

It  can  not  be  justly  asserted  by  those  who  revere  American  institutions  that 
that  complete  local  self-government  which  is  naturally  vested  in  the  people  of 
the  States  should  be  denied  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  because  of  a  lack  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  those  Territories,  their  want  of  moral  devel- 
opment, or  their  incapacity  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  principles  of  self- 
government.  That  denial  must  be  justified  on  other  grounds,  if  at  all.  That  a 
community  is  too  small  numerically,  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  occu- 
pied, and  does  not  possess  the  wealth  necessary  to  assume  the  burden  of  a  State 
government  may  be  admitted  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  temporary  Territorial  form  of  government  prevalent  in  the 
United  States.  The  reason  is  not  inherent  in  the  people  themselves,  but  in  the 
conditions  incident  to  their  place  of  residence.  But  while,  for  this  reason,  they 
may  be  denied  self-govermnent  as  complete  as  that  which  the  people  of  a  State 
enjoy,  they  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  principle  of  the  American  doctrine  that 
the  just  powers  of  government  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  bill  for  the  joint  statehood  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  which  passed  the 
lower  House  of  Congress  at  the  last  session  and  which  was  so  narrowly  defeated 
in  the  Senate,  distinctly  violated  this  principle.  While  professing  to  be  merely 
an  act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  two  Territories  to  effect  jointure,  and  being 
joined,  to  frame  and  adopt  a  constitution  and  thereafter  be  admitted  as  a  State 
of  the  Union,  the  bill.  If  it  had  become  a  law,  Instantly  effected  the  jointure  by 
its  own  operations  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  either  Territory.  The 
bill  provided  for  a  constitutional  convention  of  delegates,  elected  from  the  two 
Territories,  joined  for  that  purpose.  The  separate  and  distinct  entity  of  the 
peoples  of  the  two  Territories  was  wholly  ignored,  and  only  the  united  people  of 
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both  was  considered.  The  jointure  was  at  once  effected.  The  apportionment  of 
a  certain  number  of  delegates  to  Arizona  and  a  certain  number  to  New  Mexico 
was  not  based  upon  any  notion  of  two  separate  and  distinct  peoples,  nor  as  a 
recognition  of  their  Independence  of  each  other,  but  as  a  more  convenient 
method  of  apportionment.  Upon  the  assemblage  of  the  convention  so  consti- 
tuted every  such  distinction  would  disappear.  The  delegate  from  a  locality  in 
Arizona  would  have  no  other  or  further  rights,  could  exercise  no  other  func- 
tions, and  w^ould  be  entitled  to  no  other  consideration,  nor  exercise  any  other  in- 
fluence as  a  member  of  that  body  than  could  any  delegate  from  any  locality'  in 
New  Mexico ;  nor  could  the  aggregate  number  of  delegates  from  that  extent  of 
country  within  the  boundaries  of  Arizona  have  or  exercise  any  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  powers  other  than  a  like  number  from  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
The  distinction  in  theory  and  in  practice,  it  is  obvious,  would  entirely  disappear. 

The  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  aggregate  number  of  delegates  from 
Arizona  were  not  to  be  equal  to  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  delegates  from  New  Mexico,  because  the  number  apportioned  to 
New  Mexico  greatly  exceeded  the  number  apportioned  to  Arizona ;  and  in  this  is 
an  instance  of  the  flagrant  violation  of  the  American  principle  that  the  just 
powers  of  government  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  would 
thus  be  made  possible  that  the  delegates  from  New  Mexico,  in  a  convention  thus 
constituted,  could  form  and  adopt  a  constitution  repugnant  in  every  particular 
to  the  people  of  Arizona,  subversive  of  their  interests,  impeding  their  progress, 
offending  their  pride,  and  humiliating  them  to  the  last  degree  against  the  will 
and  protest  of  every  delegate  from  Arizona. 

It  is  not  a  suflicient  argument  for  the  proposed  law  to  say  that  it  is  not  prob- 
able tliat  the  New  Mexicans  would  do  this.  They  do  now  have  a  different  sys- 
tem of  laws,  one  we  conceive  to  be  not  adapted  to  our  genius,  and  which  is  of 
their  own  choosing.  What  would  prevent  their  injecting  it  into  the  proposed 
constitution?  What  reason  can  we  give  for  their  not  doing  it?  But  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  fact  that  the  proposed  law  makes  this  possible  is  sufficient  to 
condemn  it  as  unjust,  unwise,  and  peculiarly  un-American. 

Again,  it  is  provided  by  the  proposed  law  that  when  the  constitution  shall 
have  been  framed  and  adopted  by  the  convention  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  not  of  Arizona,  nor  of  New  Mexico,  but  to  the  people  of  the  two  Terri- 
tories joined  for  that  puriwse,  for  ratification  or  rejection.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  jointure  will  have  been  effected  by  mere  force  of  the  bill  and  without 
the  consent  of  the  people  being  either  asked  or  given.  By  this  process  a  consti- 
tution may  be  framed  by  the  convention  against  the  protest  of  every  Arizona 
delegate,  and  may  be  ratified  and  become  the  fundamental  law  governing  Ari- 
zonlans,  notwithstanding  the  negative  and  dissenting  vote  of  every  elector  In 
Arizona. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  people  of  Arizona  would 
be  recorded  against  any  constitution  which  involved  the  jointure  of  the  two 
Territories  as  one  State.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that,  we  would  be  by  the  prepon- 
derant vote  of  the  New  Mexicans  subjected  Irrevocably  to  a  fundamental  law 
against  which  we  in  vain  and  uselessly  protested. 

Again,  the  proposed  law  provides  for  the  election  of  State  officers  at  the 
wime  ele<tlon  as  that  at  which  the  question  of  the  ratification  or  rejection  of 
tlie  proposed  constitution  is  submitted,  proceeding  upon  the  theory  of  an  already 
effecte<]  union  of  the  two  Territories.  This  provision,  we  are  frankly  told, 
was  made  to  insure  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  exciting  partisan  strife 
ror  office. 

So  completely  would  the  people  of  Arizona  be  bound  bj-  the  domination, 
Influence,  and  numerical  preponderance  of  New  Mexico  that,  even  If  they  should 
refuse  to  elect  or  to  send  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention  and  should 
refuse  to  open  the  polls  for  votes  at  the  election  called  to  ratify  or  reject  the 
proposed  constitution,  they  would  nevertheless,  against  their  will,  become  sub- 
ject to  a  State  government  and  a  State  constitution  to  which  they  in  no  wise 
gave  their  consent.  If  It  should  be  said  that  the  people  of  Arizona  would  not 
have  any  right  to  object  If  she  took  no  part  In  the  State-making  process — that 
their  absence  from  the  polls  conclusively  Implied  their  assent — then  we  are 
forced  to  the  position  that  there  Is  no  alternative  for  us.  If  we  should  not  go 
to  the  i)olls,  we  are  presumed  to  assent ;  if  we  do  go  to  the  polls  and  are  over- 
whelmingly outvoted  by  the  New  Mexicans,  we  are  bound  directly  against  our 
consent. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  a  majority  of  Arlzonlans  would  favor  joint 
statehood  and  a  constitution  involving  that  form  of  government ;  or  it  may  be 
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said  that  possibly  a  majorltj'  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  Arizona  are  opposed  to  Joint  statehood.  Xo  fair-minded  Arizo- 
Arizona.  No  one  can  safely  predict  the  action  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico, 
could  rei'eive  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  an  election  in  Arizona.  The 
most  conservative  Arlzonian  will  say  at  once  that  there  would  be  an  over- 
whelming majority  against  such  a  constitution. 

The  question  whether  the  New  Mexicans,  with  their  numerical  preponder- 
ance In  the  convention  and  at  the  polls,  would  accede  to  our  views,  or  whether 
we  might  not  agree  Instantly  uik)u  a  new  policy  for  the  new  State,  is  an  as- 
sumption that  does  not  warrant  the  closing  of  the  door  against  the  people  of 
Arizona ;  no  one  can  safely  predict  the  action  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico. 
The  principle  itself  proposed  In  the  joint  statehood  legislation  Is  wrong  and 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  any  people.  If  it  were  only  a  question  of  agree- 
ment, then  It  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  two  Territories  sepa- 
rately.   The  jointure  ought  to  be  effected  only  after  the  people  agree  uix>n  it. 

If  It  were  proposed  to  call  a  convention  of  delegates  elected  by  the  people  of 
New  York  and  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  the  numl)er  to  be  In  the  pro- 
portion of  the  respective  population  of  the  two  States,  each  of  the  delegates 
to  have  one  vote  In  the  convention,  and  If  that  convenlon  were  charged  with 
the  framing  of  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  people  of  the  two 
States,  and  if  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  that  constitution  were  to  be 
determined  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  In  both  States  at  an  election 
called  for  that  purpose,  the  matter  would  present  Itself  very  forcibly  to  the 
people  of  those  two  States,  and  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  proposition 
would  be  denounced  as  violating  every  principle  of  right  and  justice,  and  that 
particularly  fundamental  one  that  the  just  powers  of  government  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Of  course.  It  would  be  objected  to  any  such  proposition  that  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself  Inhibits  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.  But  It 
must  be  admitted  that  It  Is  not  wise  or  just  to  join  two  States  as  one  without 
the  consent  of  both  separately  given,  independently  of  the  question  whether  the 
Constitution  forbids  It.  The  justice  or  Injustice,  the  wisdom  or  folly,  of  such 
a  procedure  is  not  dependent  upon  the  expressions  of  constitutional  provisions. 
It  was  because  it  was  unjust  to  the  people  of  any  State  to  compel  them  to  be 
subjected  to  a  system  of  laws  to  which  they  did  not  assent  that  this  provision 
was  placed  in  the  Constitution.  By  Inserting  it  there  was  no  new  standard  of 
justice  raisetl :  ami  the  injustl(»e  of  the  proposition  to  join  the  two  separate 
and  distinct  peoples,  and  thereby  subject  either  or  both  to  a  government  which 
Is  repugnant  to  them  or  either  of  them,  is  absolutely  Independent  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision. 

The  answer  to  the  proposition  to  effect  the  junction  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  manner  proposed  for  the  junction  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona — 
that  It  would  be  unconstitutional — would,  In  legal  contemplation,  be  conclusive. 
That  It  would  be  unconstitutional  nmst  be  admitted.  But  the  answer  simply 
reverts  us  to  the  inquiry  as  to  why  the  constitutional  inhibition  was  Inserted  :  and 
the  answer  to  that  is  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  compel  such  a  junction  without 
the  assent  of  the  people  concerned.  In  short.  It  Is  not  unjust  because  the  Con- 
stitution Inhibits  It,  but  the  Constitution  inhibits  It  because  It  Is  confessedly 
unjust.  And  in  proportion  as  we  lose  sight  of  and  ignore  this  distinction  we  are 
apt  to  depart  from  the  correct  theory  and  practice  of  just  and  wise  government 
It  doubtless  will  be  argued  at  once  that  the  constitutional  Inhibition  cited  is  not 
applicable  to  the  Territories;  that,  in  terms,  it  applies  only  to  States.  That  It 
does  or  does  not  apply  to  the  Territories  by  strict  construction  is  not  imiwrtant. 
The  broad  doctrine  that  the  just  i)owers  of  government  must  be  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  finds  in  this  constitutional  provision  a  specific  appli- 
cation—that is,  that  the  separate  peoples  of  two  States  shall  not  be  subjected  to 
a  government  to  which  they  do  not  separately  consent.  And  that  doctrine  has 
no  rational  or  just  limitation  by  any  refineil  distinction  between  a  "  State  "  and 
a  ••  Territory."  The  "  State  "  and  the  "  Territory  "  may  import  different  forms 
of  government,  but  they  are  both  distinctively  and  essentially  American,  with  all 
that  term  Implies. 

That  under  American  Institutions  and  In  accord  with  American  notions  of 
government  every  power  of  government  resides  primarily  in  the  people  will 
hardly  be  disputed :  at  any  rate.  It  will  not  be  here  admitted  to  be  a  subject  of 
argument.  It  was  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  ordained  and  established 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  it  was  the  people  of  the  various  States,  separately 
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and  without  Interference  by  other  States  or  by  the  General  Government,  that 
frametl  and  adopted  the  fundamental  laws  of  those  States.  That  there  may  be 
a  diflference  between  a  State  and  the  people  Inhabiting  it — that  they  may  consti- 
tute different  entities — is  not  a  matter  of  consideration  here.  If  there  be  a 
difference,  and  if  they  are  different  entitles,  the  State  in  any  event  must  be  the 
creation  of  the  people  and  existing  only  by  their  will.  It  can  not  be  conceived 
that  a  State  has  any  power  or  can  exercise  any  function  except  the  will  of  the 
people,  In  whom  the  ultimate  power  Is  vested.  What  a  "  State  "  is  might  be  a 
very  Interesting  subject  of  academic  discussion,  but  we  do  not  see  Its  Importance 
here.  In  the  particular  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  which  I  have 
referred — that  inhibiting  the  junction  of  two  States — the  word  "  State  "  in  its 
singular  or  plural  form  is  used  six  times.  It  Is  not  probable  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  intended  it  to  have  as  many  meanings,  or  that  it  should  have 
more  than  one.  That  In  any  of  Its  uses  there  the  meaning  of  the  word  State 
should  be  taken  to  be  a  i^eople  or  community  Inhabiting  a  defined  extent  of  ter- 
ritory over  which  the  laws  enacted  by  that  people  have  validity  and  force  would 
be  sufficiently  definitive,  at  least  for  our  purpose,  seems  obvious.  That  new  States 
may  be  admitted  Into  the  Union  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  State  prior  to 
admission — that  Is,  existence  of  a  people  inhabiting  a  defined  extent  of  territory 
over  which  the  laws  enacted  by  that  people  have  validity  and  force. 

It  Is  certain  that  Congress  is  not  authorized  to  make  or  create  a  State.  The 
State  must  have  Its  existence,  its  beginnings,  its  creation,  otherwise  than  by  any 
act  of  Congress,  and  doubtless  it  is  inherent  in  the  people  Inhabiting  the  defined 
extent  of  territory.  What  does  a  Territory  lack  of  being  a  State?  There  are 
States  that  are  not  States  of  this  Union,  or  of  any  union.  The  Constitution  recog- 
nizes this  fact  repeatedly,  as  where  It  guarantees  to  **  any  State  in  this  Union  " 
a  republican  form  of  government,  etc.  The  term  Is  not  peculiar  to  republics  or 
unions  of  republics.  What  is  there  in  the  situation  of  a  people  inhabiting  an 
organized  Territoi^y  that  withdraws  them  from  the  application  of  the  funda- 
mental American  doctrine  that  the  just  powers  of  government  must  be  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed?  Is  It  because  Congress  has  full  power  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  or  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  govern  the  Terri- 
tories is  incident  to  the  i)ower  to  acquire  new  territory  by  conquest,  purchase, 
cession,  or  otherwise? 

But  whatever  the  source  of  that  power,  so  far  at  least  as  It  relates  to  Arizona 
and  New  l^lexlco  or  the  people  of  those  Territories,  it  is  purely  temporary.  As 
a  mere  expedient,  possibly  from  necessity,  and  until  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory shall  have  attained  numbers  and  wealth  sufficient  to  take  upon  themselves 
an  Independent  local  government,  the  power  to  govern  them  is  assumed  and 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Government.  But  the  power  of  such  temporary  gov- 
ernment certainly  did  not  include  the  power  to  create  or  compel  tlie  creation  of 
a  permanent  government  against  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  It 
certainly  will  not  be  denied  that  there  Is  no  right  guaranteed  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  or  to  the  iKJople  of  any  State  of  the  Union  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution that  Is  not  by  that  same  Instrument  guaranteed  to  the  people  of 
Arizona.  In  every  right  Incident  to  American  citizenship  the  citizen  of  Arizona 
Is  the  e<iual  to  the  citizen  of  any  State  of  the  Union.  That  he  can  not  exer.ise 
some  of  the  rights  of  American  citizenship  Is  a  temporary  deprivation  due  to 
temrwrary  conditions.  And  It  Is  submitted  that  In  the  aggregate  as  a  pe^iple 
Inhabiting  a  defined  Territory,  exercising  therein  the  rights  of  self-government, 
the  people  of  Arizona  are  as  much  the  beneficiaries  of  that  fundamental  doc- 
trine that  the  just  powers  of  government  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed  as  are  the  i)eople  of  any  other  extent  of  territory  within  the  limits  of 
the  Union,  whether  In  a  State  of  the  Union  or  not.  Whatever  jwwer  Congress 
has  over  that  people,  it  never  had  and  by  the  very  genius  of  American  insti- 
tutions could  not  have  the  right  to  exercise  It  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

To  regard  the  people  of  Arizona  and  the  country  they  inhabit  as  a  mere  de- 
pendency of  the  Federal  Government  is  not  to  be  admittetl.  By  the  terms  of  the 
cession  of  the  Territory  to  the  United  States  the  inhabitants  became,  without 
other  act  of  theirs  than  mere  continued  residence  there,  citizens  of  the  Uuite<l 
States.  It  certainly  will  not  be  contended  that  those  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Ari- 
zona who  migrated  hither  from  other  States  lost  any  of  the  attributes  of  Ameri- 
can dtizenshii).  And  these  constitute  tlie  people  of  Arizona.  The  Indian  seems 
to  have  no  re<'ognize<l  political  status,  and  is  left  out  of  consideration.  The 
creation  of  a  State,  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  and  the  enactment  of  laws 
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thoreuuder  for  the  goveriuiient  of  Its  people  are  all  acts  of  the  people  of  that 
particular  extent  of  territory  which  they  inhabit.  They  can  originate  nowhere 
else,  and  whether  that  i>eople,  being  American  citizens,  residing  upon  American 
soil,  shall  have  attained  to  sufficient  numbers  and  have  sufficiently  develorK?d 
its  resources  to  assume  its  ability  to  maintain  a  government  or  not,  its  right 
to  establish  a  State  is  absolute;  and  if  that  government  is  republican  in  form, 
its  admission  into  the  Union  is  a  matter  of  right.  There  can  be,  it  seems  to  me. 
no  other  logical  conclusion.  The  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  govern 
any  people,  whether  of  the  States  or  of  the  Territories,  Is  either  expressed  in 
the  Constitution  or  is  one  inherent  in  all  governments.  If  it  is  an  inherent 
one  it  can  not,  notwithstanding  its  being  extraconstitutional,  be  exercised  in 
contravention  of  the  will  of  the  people  or  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  If 
It  can  be  an  expressed  constitutional  power,  it  must  l)e  exercised  with  complete 
regard  for  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 

I  suggested  for  illustration  the  substitution  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  the  situation  in  which  the  proposed  joint  state- 
hood bill,  if  it  became  a  law,  would  place  them.  Every  arginnent  that  can  l>e 
urged  with  any  view  to  justice  for  the  junction  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
into  one  State  can,  with  even  more  force,  l>e  urged  for  the  junction  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  If  homogeneity  of  population  be  a  reason  for  uniting 
two  peoples  into  one  system  of  government,  then  t^nt  it ;'s.  u  is  stronger  in  the 
case  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  than  in  the  cn.s^e  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona. If  comumnity  of  Interest  be  a  reason,  the  stronger  reason  again  is  for 
the  junction  of  the  two  great  Conuuon wealths  on  the  Atlantic  than  In  the  case 
of  the  Southwestern  Territories ;  and  so  with  intimacy  of  association.  If  in- 
creascHi  extent  of  territory,  [)opulation.  wealth,  and  resources  is  any  reason 
for  the  jointure  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  tliat  prospect  be  a  persuasive 
api)eal  to  the  pride,  |>atrlotism,  or  vanity  of  the  proposed  greater  Arizona, 
would  not  the  same  apiKjal  for  the  greater  New  York  be  as  equally  effective 
with  the  iwople  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts?  If  freedom  and  ease  of 
communication  and  commerce  between  the  component  parts  be  an  argument 
for  making  one  State  of  the  two  Territories,  even  a  greater  freedom  and  case 
of  such  communication  and  commerce  between  the  two  States  would  present  a 
more  forcible  argiunent  for  their  junction.  If  the  line  between  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  separating  them  one  from  the  other  into  two  distinct  peoples,  i.s  but 
an  imaginary  one,  significant  of  nothing  but  that  it  Is  a  boundary  line,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  therefore  it  should  be  ignored,  so,  too,  by  the  same  pro<*oss 
of  reasoning  the  line  that  separates  New  York  and  Massachusetts  should  be 
wiped  off  the  map  and  known  no  more.  If  the  necessary  expenditure  of  public 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  proi)osed  new  State  made  of  the  two  Terri- 
tories would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  tw-o  separate  States, 
so,  too,  in  probably  greater  degree  would  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  State 
made  of  the  junction  of  the  two  States  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  separate  States.  If  the  use  of  a  common  language,  or  the  tradition  of 
a  common  or  an  assimilative  ancestry,  suggests  the  propriety  of  the  jointure  of 
two  hitherto  separate  i>eoples  Into  one  State,  then  it  is  incomparably  more  proi)er 
that  one  State  be  made  of  New  York  and  MaFsacliusetts  than  of  New  Mexicr* 
and  Arizona.  And  likewise  whatever  of  just  and  valid  objection  that  could 
be  urged  against  the  junction  of  New  York  and  Massaclmsetts  can  with  e<|ual 
justice  be  urged  against  the  enforced  jointure  of  the  two  Territories  against 
the  will  of  the  people  of  either. 

That  the  junction  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  Into  one  State  wouM 
involve  the  loss  to  the  people  of  two  representatives  in  the  Senate,  or  of  a  vote 
to  ratify  or  reject  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution ;  or  of  a  vote  for 
President  in  the  event  the  electoral  college  should  fail  to  elect,  does  not  destroy 
or  even  lessen  the  analogy  I  attempt  to  show  between  the  States  and  Territories 
in  the  resi>ects  in  which  we  have  considered  them,  nor  tend  to  mar  the  Illus- 
tration I  intended  to  make.  On  the  contrary,  these  very  things  serve  to  make 
the  analogy  more  complete,  and  to  illumine  the  attempted  illustration. 

To  deprive  the  pecjple  of  a  State,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  its  rightful 
representation  in  making  the  hnvs,  or  in  choosing  the  executors  of  the  laws.  Is 
directly  cx)ntrary  to  that  fundamental  doctrine  that  the  just  powers  of  govern- 
ment must  be  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  And  it  is  no  more  un- 
just and  no  more  indefensible  to  take  away  a  right  from  a  people  without  their 
consent — a  right  that  they  have  theretofore  exercised — than  it  is  for  the  Federal 
Government,  charged  only  with  the  temporary  government  of  the  Territories 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  to  by  any  law  or  act  make  It  impossible  for  the 
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l)eople  of  those  Territories  ever  to  have  and  enjoy  rights  guaranteed  to  States 
by  the  Constitution.  For  every  puri^ose  for  which  Congress  may  legislate  for 
Arizona  or  New  Mexico,  except  for  their  temporary  government,  these  Terri- 
tories must  be  regarded  as  "  States."  Congress  confessedly  can  make  no  law 
permanently  affecting  the  people  of  either  of  these  Territories  concerning  their 
local  affairs.  Any  such  law  is  instantly  abrogated  by  the  admission  of  the  Ter- 
ritories into  the  Union. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Federal  Government  is  under  treaty  obli- 
gations to  admit  the  Mexicans  who  inhabited  these  Territories  at  the  time  of 
the  cession  into  the  Union.  Congress  certainly  will  not  be  less  considerate  of 
and  just  to  those  inhabitants  of  these  Territories  who  were  bom  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  have  migrated  from  other  States;  it  is  for  this  reason.  If 
for  no  other,  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  govern  these  Territories  is  only 
temporary.  For  more  than  forty  years  citizens  of  other  States  have  migrated 
to  Arizona,  attracted-  either  by  Its  promise  of  self-government,  its  wealth  of  un- 
developed resources,  or  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  They  have  laboriously  built 
up  a  Commonwealth,  and  whether  it  be  great  or  contemptible,  it  has  their 
allegiance,  their  loyalty,  and  their  affection,  and  in  it  they  have  an  abounding 
self-pride.  A  more  patriotic  people,  a  people  more  intensely  American,  or  more 
devoted  to  the  great  Union  than  are  Arizonians,  inhabits  no  State  or  Territory 
within  its  confines. 

They  ask  most  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly,  that  no  law  shall  be  passed 
by  Congress  which  shall  make  Arizona  a  component  part  of  any  State  without 
the  consent  of  her  people.     Do  not  force  a  union  upon  her. 

Upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  most  distinguished  presence,  while  the  bill  for 
joint  statehood  was  under  discussion,  an  advocate  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  gave 
utterance  to  the  words  of  Lincoln  that  this  is  "  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people."  If  that  bill  had  become  a  law.  or  if  a  like  one, 
which  is  threatened  and  feared,  should  become  a  law,  the  condition  established 
would  render  the  aiwthegni  incomplete.  Such  a  law  would  make  It  possible, 
and  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I  believe,  inevitable,  that  if  a  constitution 
were  adopted  and  a  State  government  established  thereunder,  it  would  be  against 
the  vote  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  voters  of  Arizona.  In  its  applica- 
tion then  the  phrase  should  stand :  "  This  is  a  government  of  the  people  of 
Arizona,  by  the  i>eople  of  New  Mexico,  for  the  people  of  Arizona." 

Arizona  yields  ready  assent  to  temporary  government  by  the  United  States 
that  is  provided  for  by  the  treaty,  ix)ssibly  by  the  Constitution,  and  in  any  event 
it  is  a  necessary  temporary  expedient.  But  it  is  submitted  that  there  is  just 
cause  for  complaint  if  Congress  should  pass  a  law  that  iiermanently  subjects 
Arizona  to  a  government  to  which  she  does  not  assent. 

It  is  urged  that  the  nation  is  interested  in  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
Arizona  to  statehood.  That  Is  obvious.  But  a  just  nation — the  American 
nation — can  not  have  an  'interest  to  be  subserved  In  subjecting  Arizona  to  a 
State  government  against  her  consent;  to  compel  her  to  accept  a  constitution 
repugnant  to  her  people  and  to  be  governed  by  laws  ill,  or  not  at  all,  adapted  to 
her  genius  or  conditions.  The  nation  could  not  have  an  interest  that  would 
justify  that  wrong.  Many  of  those  who  advocated  the  passage  of  this  bill  upon 
the  floors  of  Congress  deprecated  the  follies  and  mistakes  that  mar  tlie  history 
of  the  admission  of  many  of  the  States.  Those  follies  and  mistakes  grew  out 
of  a  departure  from  rules  Indicated  by  strict  right  and  justice.  There  are  some 
suggestive  similarities  in  the  history  of  this  bill  and  the  omnibus  bill  of  1850. 
The  reputations  of  some  very  great  men  went  uiwn  the  shoals  then. 

The  solution  of  the  situation  is  easy,  in  consonance  with  every  principle  of 
justice.  If  Arizona  piossesses  the  (lualities  necessarj-  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenaufe  of  a  State  government,  she  should  be  admitted.  If  she  does  not 
then  she  should  not  l)e  admitted,  and  her  right  should  be  held  in  abeyanc^e  until 
she  does  acquire  them;*  and  the  (luestion  ought  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
question  of  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  the  other  Territories,  or  any  of  them, 
any  more  than  in  1850  the  admission  of  California  should  have  been  made  to 
depend  uiK)n  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  If, 
again,  it  seems  to  Congress  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  would  be  Ijetter  pro- 
moted by  the  jointure  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  tlie  creation  of  one  State 
out  of  the  two  Territories,  the  simplest  and  the  only  just  plan  is  to  provide  for 
procuring  the  assent  of  the  two  i>eoples.  if  they  In  fact  do  assent.  If  either  dis- 
sents, no  Interest  of  the  nation  will  be  jeopardized. 

Arizona  would  be  Inhabited  by  a  strange  people  if  they  did  not  want  state- 
hood, and  want  it  earnestly,  and  strive  for  it  zealously.     If  they  did  not  want  it, 
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then  Arizoim  would  not  make  a  good  State  of  the  Union.  But  they  want  state- 
hood for  that  Commonwealth  which  they  have  huilt  up,  in  which  their  h<^e»  are 
bound.  They  want  It  as  their  reward  for  their  conquest  of  the  desert/  their 
searching  of  the  mountains  and  disclosing  the  fabulous  wealth  of  her  mines. 
They  want  it  for  the  protection  and  for  the  fostering  of  all  her  varied  Industrie:*. 
As  all  their  hopes,  their  ambition,  and  their  pride  are  bound  up  in  that  State, 
they  insist  that  they  should  l:>e  its  designer  and  its  builder. 

•  The  i)eople  of  Arizona  have  had  to  contend  and  must  yet  contend  ngalust 
peculiar  difficulties.  To  the  denizen  of  the  older  States  the  conditions  are 
anomalous.  Climate  and  climatic  conditions  are  so  radically  diflTereut  from 
those  found  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the  Union  that  different  methods  of 
warfare  must  be  adopted  in  the  attempted  conquest  of  the  desert. 

Whatever  of  glory  may  be  in  the  final  conquest  whatever  of  happiness  it  may 
bring  to  her  people,  should  by  right  belong  to  them.  The  potion  of  a  "  Oreatei' 
Arizona  "  with  the  elimination  of  Arizona  does  not  appeal  to  her  people.  For 
years  Arizona  has  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  will  continue  to  ask. 
And  she  does  not  believe  that  a  just  nation  will  exercise  a  jjower  to  punish  her 
for  her  temerity  in  asking  for  her  own. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Joseph  H.  Kibbey, 

Oovernw. 
Hon.  E.  A.  Hitchcock, 

.Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washingtoit,  D,  C. 


Proceedings  of  the  Tebbitobial  Board  of  Equalization.  1905. 

Office  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  August  14*  1905. 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  3879  (sec.  49)  of  Chapter  IV,  title  62,  Revised 
Statutes  of  Arizona  of  1901,  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization  met  this  day 
at  its  office  in  the  capitol  building,  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Hon.  Wesley  A.  Hill.  The 
secretary  called  the  roll,  which  showed  all  members  present,  as  follows : 

Alfred  S.  Donau,  member  from  first  district. 

Charles  Bowman,  member  from  second  district. 

Frank  H.  Parker,  member  from  third  district. 

John  X.  Woods,  member  from  fourth  district. 

Charles  F.  Solomon,  member  from  fifth  district. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Donau,  seconded  by  Mr.  Solomon,  duly  put  and  carrietl, 
the  board  called  upon  the  governor  at  the  executive  chambers. 

The  chairman  presenteil  the  board  with  the  assessment  rolls  for  the  year 
1905  of  each  of  the  several  counties  of  the  Territory. 

The  board  then  proceeded  to  determine  the  tax  levy  for  Territorial  purposes 
for  the  current  year  1905,  and.  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Solomon,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bowman,  duly  put  and  carried,  the  following  was  declared  to  constitute  the 
same  for  the  year  1905 : 

Tax  levy  far  1905. 

1.  General  fund,  paragraph  3831,  Revised  Statutes  1901 J?0. 18a3 

2.  Insane  asylum  interest  fund,  paragraph  3615,  Revised  Statutes  1901  .  10 

3.  Normal  school  fund,  paragraph  3702,  Revisetl  Statutes  1901 .05 

4.  Territorial  school  fund,  paragraph  2246,  Revised  Statutes  1901 .OS 

5.  University  fund,  paragraph  3652,  Revised  Statutes  1901 .06 

6.  Prison  fund,  paragraph  3601,  Revised  Statutes  190J .  12 

7.  Ranger  fund,  paragraph  3229,  Revised  Statutes  1901 .05 

8.  Redemption  fund,  paragraph  3615,  Revised  Statutes  1901 .0225 

9.  Interest  World's  Fair  bonds.  Act  103.  laws  1891 .003 

10.  Interest  fund,  paragraph  2047,  organic  laws  and  act  of  Congress  of 

1890 .  13 

11.  University  interest  fund,  paragraph  .S663,  Revised  Statutes  1901 .005 

12.  Capitol  interest  fund.  Act  9,  laws  1897 .012 

13.  Tempe  Normal  School  building  fund.  Act  38,  section  1,  laws  1903__  .055 

14.  Tempe  Normal  School  fund.  Act  48,  laws  1903 .025 

15.  University  interest  fimd.  Act  47,  section  10,  laws  1903 .001 

16.  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School  fund,  Act  71,  laws  1903 .03 

17.  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School  fund,  section  2,  Act  71,  1903 .015 
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18.  Tempe  Normal  School  building  fund,  chapter  43.  laws  1905 $0,015 

19.  Territorial  Industrial  School  maintenance  fund,  chapter  50,  section 

1.  laws  1905 .04 

20.  Interest  St.  Louis  Exposition  bonds.  Act  86,  laws  1901 .  003 

21.  Interest  insane  asylum  bonds,  Act  73,  laws  1903 .0025 

Total .  95 

Mr.  T.  G.  Norris  then  addressed  the  board  relative  to  a  decrease  in  the  assess- 
ment of  the  United  Verde  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  board  then  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  the  board  reconvened,  all  members  present. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Pattee,  assistant  district  attorney  of  Yavapai  County ;  Mr.  John  J. 
Birdno,  assessor  of  Graham  Ck)unty,  and  Attorney -General  E.  S.  Clark  addressed 
the  board  relative  to  the  assessment  of  copper-mining  properties  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Norris  and  Col.  M.  J.  Egan  were  present  and  made  a  few  remarks. 

The  board  then  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  August  15,  1905. 

Wesley  A.  Hill,  Chairman, 

Attest : 

Fred.  A.  Tbitle,  Secretary. 


Office  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization, 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  August  15,  1905, 

The  board  met  at  10  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  afljoumment,  all  members  present. 

A  communication  from  the  Milwaukee  Refrigerator  Transit  Company  in  rela- 
tion to  its  assessment  was  read. 

Attorney-General  Clark  addressed  the  board  relative  to  the  assessment  of 
mining  properties. 

The  minutes  of  August  14,  1905,  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bowman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Donau,  that  the  assessment 
of  the  United  Verde  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  be  decreased  from  $4,029,304 
per  mile  to  $3,529,304  per  mile,  and  the  following  was  the  vote  on  roll  call :  Mr. 
Bowman,  aye ;  Mr.  Donau,  aye ;  Mr.  Parker,  no ;  Mr.  Solomon,  no ;  Mr.  Woods, 
no;  Mr.  Chairman,  no. 

And  the  motion  was  lost 

Mr.  Donau  moved  that  the  chairman  of  the  board  be  authorized  to  furnish 
the  attorney  this  day  with  a  certificate  showing  what  counties  had  failed  to 
furnish  a  certified  copy  of  their  assessment  rolls,  as  required  by  the  order  of 
June  8.  1905.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bowman,  and  the  vote  was  as 
follows:  Mr.  Bowman,  aye;  Mr.  Donau,  aye;  Mr.  Parker,  no;  Mr.  Solomon,  no; 
Mr.  Woods,  no;  Mr.  Chairman,  no. 

And  the  motion  was  lost. 

The  board  then  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  board  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m..  discussed  injormally  the  assessments 
of  patenteil  mines,  and  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  August  IG,  1905. 

Wesley  A.  Hill,  Chairman, 

Attest: 

Fred.  A.  Tritle,  Secretary, 


Office  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization, 

Phoenix,  Ariz,,  August  16, 1905, 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  all  members 
present. 

The  minutes  of  August  15,  1905,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  board  then  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  board  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  all  the  members  being  present,  and  listened 
to  statements  made  by  John  J.  Birdno,  assessor  of  Graham  County ;  Frank  Luke, 
assessor  of  Maricopa  County,  and  Mr.  Heron,  deputy  assessor  of  Gila  County, 
relative  to  the  scale  of  valuations  made  by  them  in  assessing  the  different 
classes  of  property*.  • 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Woods,  seconded  by  Mr.  Parker,  that  the  returns 
of  the  various  counties  as  to  patented  mines  be  accepted  as  returned,  except 
that  in  the  following  counties  they  be  raised  as  follows : 

Yavapai  County,  100  per  cent:  Cochise  County,  1.500  per  cent:  Graham 
County,  400  per  cent;  Mohave  County,  4(X)  per  cent;  Gila  County,  400  per  cent; 
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Pima  County,  500  per  cent ;  Santa  Cruz  County,  500  per  cent ;  and  Yuma  County, 
200  per  cent,  and  that  the  improvements  on  patented  mines  in  the  several 
counties  be  raised  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Donau  moved  to  amend  that  the  lK)ard  proceed  to  take  up  the  various 
items  in  their  regular  order.  The  vote  was  taken  on  the  amendment  and  re- 
sulted as  follows:  Mr.  Bowman,  aye;  Mr.  Donau,  aye;  Mr.  Parker,  no;  Mr- 
Solomon,  aye ;  Mr.  Woods,  no ;  Mr.  Chairman,  no. 

And  the  amendment  was  lost. 

The  vote  was  then  upon  the  original  motion  and  resulted  as  follows:  Mr. 
Bowman,  no ;  Mr.  Donau,  no ;  Mr.  Parker,  aye ;  Mr.  Solomon,  no ;  Mr.  Woods, 
aye;  Mr.  Chaipmau,  aye. 

And  the  motion  was  lost, 

lilr.  Donau  then  renewed  his  motion  that  the  items  be  taken  up  In  their  regu- 
lar order ;  it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Parker  and  unanimously  carried. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Parker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Woods,  duly  put,  and  car- 
ried, that  the  returns  from  all  the  counties  on  cultivated  lands  and  improve- 
ments be  accepted  as  returned. 

The  board  then  adjourned  until  9  o'clock,  August  17,  1905. 

Wesley  A.  Hnx,  Chairman, 

Attest : 

Fbed  a.  Tbitle,  Secretary, 


Office  of  the  TEBBrroRiAL  Boabd  of  Equalization, 

Phoenix,  Ariz,,  August  i7,  1905, 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjoAnment  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Mr.  Alfred  S. 
Donau  having  tendered  his  resignation,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Wilson  was  by  the 
governor  appointed  the  member  from  the  first  district  On  roll  call  all  members 
were  present,  and  the  minutes  of  August  16,  1905,  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Parker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Woods,  duly  put,  and  carried, 
that  the  regular  order  of  business  be  dispensed  with  to  listen  to  the  attorneys 
of  the  foreign  car  lines. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines  and  Continental  Fruit  Ex- 
press Company,  addressed  the  board  and  protested  in  whole  and  in  part  against 
the  assessment 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Ide  then  addressed  the  board  on  behalf  of  the  Swift  Refriger- 
ator Transit  Company. 

The  board  then  took  a  recess  until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  board  reconvened  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. ;  and  having  examined  the  various 
assessments  and  the  several  abstracts  of  assessment  rolls  returned  by  the  clerk 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county,  and  having  investigated  the  records 
of  the  offices  of  the  auditor  and  treasurer  as  to  matters  relating  to  the  assess- 
ment and  taxation  of  proi)erty,  and  having  considered  the  statements  of  assess- 
ors and  others  from  various  counties,  as  well  as  other  information,  now  find 
that  the  scale  of  valuation  has  been  fixed  by  the  various  assessors  and  boards 
of  equalization  approxin^tely  as  follows : 


Counties. 
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1 

£ 

u 

1 

2? 

S 

^C 
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Counties. 

'i 

< 

..'  75 
..,  75 

1 
cJ" 

5 

1  1 
i 

6 

80 
50  1 

JC 
V 

1     , 

i  ' 
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50 

1 

d 

1 

6 

"S 
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B 

1 

c 

1 

ii 

P 

H 
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Apache 

Cochise 

75 
75 

50 
40 

60 

60 

60 

""56' 

60 
50 

50 
45 

(«) 

10 

5 

Coconino 

75 

86 

-7.V' 

50 
80 

60 

60 

60 
100 

90 

60 
25 

60 
80 

66 
45 

Gila 

10 

10 

Graham 

-.100 
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100 
50 

50 
(iO 

40 
33i 

40 
33i 

.10 
60 

20 

10 

Maricopa 

1 

50 

60 

50 

Mohave 

75 
75 

60 
60 

60 
60 

60 
60 

60' 

60 

10 

10 
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1...... 

Pima 
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75 

50 

50 
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io 

10 
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75 
75 
75 
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50 
50 

50 
50 

60 

60 

50 
50 
50 

60 
60 
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60 
60 
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50 
10 
3 

50 
20 
30 

Banta  Cruz . . . 

..;  70 
..,  70 

Yavapai 

60 

60 

50 

Yuma 

..    70 

1 

75 

50 

50, 

50 

60 

60 

50 

60 

" 

25 

10 

a  Less  than  0.02. 

And  the  l)oard  being  satisfied  that  the  scale  of  valuation  has  not  been  adjusted 
with  reasonable  uniformity  by  the  different  assessors  and  boards  of  equalization,  and 
havine  ascertained  that  the  valuation  of  property  in  each  counter  does  not  bear  a 
fair  relation  or  proportion  to  the  valuation  in  the  other  counties  in  the  Territory, 
and  that  in  order  to  produce  a  just  relation  between  all  the  valuations  of  property 
in  the  Territorv  it  is  necessary  that  certain  valuations  be  increased,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  valuations  in  the  counties  hereinafter  named  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
increased  by  the  following  percentages: 


Counties. 

Town 

and  city 

lots. 

Horses, 
range. 

Horses, 
work. 

Horses, 
saddle. 

Mules. 

Cattle, 
milch. 

Patented 
mines. 

Improve- 
ments. • 
unpat- 
ented 
mines. 

Apache 

38 
19 

40 

25 

Cochise    

31 

1,600 

1,000 

Coconino  



17 
40 

Gila 

59 

42 

400 
400 

Graham 

Maricopa 

60 

Z9 
1 
100 
40 
52 
60 
50 
40 

Mohave 

22 
24 
6 

400 

Navajo 



i 

66 
66 
60 
50 
60 

Pima 

33J 

' 

566 

Pinal 

60 

12 

Santa  Cruz 

:::::::::: 

500 
100 
500 

Y'avapai 

17 

Yuma 

25 



It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Solomon,  duly  put  and  carried, 
that  the  returns  from  all  the  counties  be  accepted  as  returned,  except  as  to  the  items 
above  mentioned* 

It  w^as  then  ordered  that  the  following  schedules  showing  a  recapitulation  of  the 
work  of  the  board  be  spread  of  record: 

APACHE  COUNTY. 


Number. 

Per  cent  in- 
creased. 

Cultivated  land 

a.rp<»s-_ 

■      2,948 

»25,899.00  ; 

Improvements - .  - 

6,715.00  • 

Uncultivated  land 

-  fLPTIMi . . 

95,638 

45,654.75    

Improvements .- 

9,082.50  1 

Railroad  land 

.anrps.. 

788.522.37 

157,704.46  1 

Town  and  city  lots 

12,477.00  ' 

Improvements '. 

40,440.75    
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Horses: 

Range 

Work 

Saddle 

Stallions 

Mules 

Ames 

Cattle,  ranRe  and  stock 

Milch  cows 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

Miles  railroad,  standard  gauge. 
All  other  property 


Total  value  of  all  property . 


Number. 


1,686 

435 

453 

2 

43 

126 

6,016 

295 

73,631 

506 

33 

54.48 


Valuation.      1 1 


$16,860.00    

17,400.00  9i 

9,060.00    

125.00    

1,505.00  « 

882.00    

72,192.00    

T,  375. 00  2R 

147.282.00    

1.010.00    

91.00    

a2S6.509.21    

147,813.64    

975,058.21  1 

I 


COCHISE  COUNTY. 


Cultivated  land 

Improvements 

Land  grants 

Improvements 

Patented  mines 

Patented  mineii,  improvementfi  — 
Unpatented  mines,  improvements  . 

Town  and  city  lots 

Improvements 

Horses: 


43»S54 


56,931 
"'634* 


Range. 
>rk.. 


Work 
«       Saddle. 

Stallions 

Mules 

Cattle: 

Range  and  stock 

Beef 

Milch  cows 

Bulls 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

Railroad,  standard 

Side  tmok 

All  other  property 

Improvements,  railroad . 


.miles.. 
..do....! 


1,501 

1,605 

1,337 

14 

145 

54 

32,575 
191 
707 
408 
200 
4,176 
272 
281.05 
24.47 


Total  value  of  all  property  . 


$153,696.41  

50,510.00  

263,979.30  

2.000.00  

3.568,295.52  1,500 

173,947.01  

9,900.00  1,000 

1,226.697.66  

1.569,243.60  

15,010.00  ' 

6U,200.00  19 

26,740.00  ,        31 

1,400.00    

5,363.00  I 

290.00  I 

835,750.00    

3,145.00  I 

20,760.00  ' 

23.800.00  ' 

375.00    

8,866.00    

724.00    

1,157,459.24  \ 

61,175.00  ■ 

3,215,653.87    

265,083.67  ' 

12,209.563.31    


COCONINO  COUNTY. 


Cultivated  land 

Improvements 

Railroad  land 

Land  grants 

Improvements 

Patented  mines 

Improvements 

Town  and  city  lots  . . . 

Improvements 

Horses: 

Range 

Work 

Saddle 

Stallions 

Mules 

As8e«i 

Cattle: 

Range  and  stock  . 

Milch  cows 

Bulls 

Sheep 


.acres. 
..do... 


40,620 


118,650 
285,084 


1,858 

723 

783 

8 

16 

260 

33,032 

1?2 

27 

148,929 


$144,280.00  I 

25,025.00    

.•i69.581.16    

70,870.50  J 

1,700.00 

6,800.00    

5,050.00  .   

141,148.00  1 

330,985.00  , 

18,580. CO  ' 

28,920.00    

19,578.00  I 

300.00  1 

660.00  17 
1,290.00   

341.881.20  ' 

4,300.00  - 

1,520.00  ■ 

287.858.00   


a  Estimated. 
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Number. 

Valuation. 

Goats 

750 

62 

25 
108.37 

91,500.00 

Swine - 

310.00 

Railroad,  standard ^ 

Do                       

miles.. 

do 

36,758.00 
0  632,176.00 
1.124,346.08 

All  other  property 

Total  value  of  all  property |  3, 794, 261. 94 


GILA  COUNTY. 


Cultivated  lands acres. . 

5,229 

923,220.00 

11,715.00 

1,226,600.00 

896.620.00 
55.680.00 

219,850.00 

287,460.00 

8,220.00 

26,280.00 

27,305.00 

406.00 

20.230.00 

1,200.00 

341.810.00 

2,480.00 

175.00 

240.00 

42,276.00 

1,032.00 

88,660.00 

418,890.28 

Improvements 

Patented  mines 

67 

400 

Patented  mine?,  improvements 

Unpat<snted  mines,  Improvements ^ 

Town  and  city  lots 

Improvements 

Hor»es: 

Rana^e \ .' 

822 
657 
1,365 
9 
578 
240 

84, 181 
972 
7 
120 
21,188 
342 
32.24 

Work 

59 

Saddle 

S  tall  ions 

Mules 

40 

Asses 

Cattle: 

Range  and  stock 

Milch  cows 

Bulls 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

Railroad ,  standard miles. . 

All  other  property 

Total  value  of  all  propertv 

3,194,198.28 

GRAHAM  COUNTY. 


Cultivated  land 

Improvements 

Railroad  land 

Patented  mines 

Improvemenu , 

Town  and  city  lots , 

Improvements , 

Horses: 

Range , 

Work 

Saddle 

Stallions 

Mules 

Asses , 

Cattle: 

Range  and  stock 

Beef. 

Milch  cows 

Bulls 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

Railroad .  standard 

Side  track,  standard 

Narrow  gauge 

All  other  property 

Improvements,  railroads. 
Narrow  gauge  side  track  . 


.milCH. 
..do... 
..do... 


.miles. 


Total  value  of  all  property  . 


65,191 


25 
234 


1.081 

1,196 

1,997 

6 

169 

92 

40,528 
27 

842 
33 

510 
12, 471 

346 

124.  < 
26 
26 


9489,897.25 
378,566.40 
600.00 
2,697,663.30 
688,730.00 
110,14.^50 
241,083.00 

10.310.00 
47,840.00 
49.925.00 

790.00 
6, 760. 00 

920.00 

405,280.00 

270.00 

21,060.00 

6(K).0O 

1,020.00 

24,942.00 

1,038.00 

425,969.00 

1,000.00 

67, 050. 00 

762,998.63 

59,02.5.35 

9,000.00 


6.502.3S1.43  i 


400 


a  Estimated. 
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MARICOPA  COUNTY. 


Number. 


Valuation. 


Cultivated  land acres. . 

Improvements i 

Patented  mines 

Improvements 

Improvements,  unpatented  mines 

Town  and  city  lots 

Improvements 

KoTsee:  I 

Range .' 

Work 

Ofltriches , 

Hor-^es,  stallions , 

M  ul  es .* , 


293,388 


14 


«3,5G9.977.00  .. 

482,725.00  1. 

7,000.00  '. 

5,250.00    . 

.|        11.500.OJ    . 

.    2,397,790.00    . 

.    1,874,185.00    . 


Asses  . 
C^ittle: 

Range  and  stock  . 

Calves 

Milch  cowa 

Bulls 

Sheep 


Goats 

Swine 

Railroad,  standard « miles. . 

All  other  property  

Less  exemptions - . .  $228,015.00 


Total  value  of  all  property. 


1,S07 
3,560 
1,103 

25 
267 

10 

17,843 
2,625 
5,696 
318 
4,615 
1,608 
8,817 
97.13 


I 


18,070.00 

142.400.00 

55,150.00 

2,025.00 

9.345.00 

820.00 


178.430.00  ' 

13,375.00  1 

148,400.00  I 

M35.00 

9.230.00 

2,410.00 

8,533.00 

647,436.11 

1,279,649.19 


110,638,420.30  .. 

I  I 


to 


MOHAVE  COUNTY. 


Cultivated  land acres. . 

Improvements I . 

Railroad  land acres . . 

Patented  mines ' 

Town  and  city  lota i . 

Horses: 

Range 

Work I 

Saddle 1 

Stal  1  ion 

Mules 

Asses ' 

Cattle,  range  and  stock 

Milch  cows I 

Sheep  

G  oa  ts • 

Swine I 

Railroad,  standard miles. . 

All  other  property 

Less  widows'  exemption $11,326.00  I . 


Total  value  all  property. 


1,070.6 


42,445.03 
133 


674 

326 

508 

1 

6 

36 

9,324 

110 

8,125 

1,350 

42 

107.881 


I 


S3. 915. 00  !. 
97.824.00  . 
8,489.00  . 
746,375.00  ! 
36,792.00  I. 


13.480.00 

16.300.00 

16,780.00 

50.00 

210.00 

210.00 

93,240.00 

2.750.00 

16,250.00 

2,700.00 

210.00 

371,979.88 

96,110.80 


1,835,826.15 


400 


22 


(<»> 


NAVAJO  COUNTY. 


Cultivated  land 

ROrOK.  . 

2,382 

$39,160.50  '  . 

Improvement** 

13.859.00    

Uncultivated  land 

Railroad  land 

Land  grants 

Improvements 

acres.. 

9.934.54 
721,108.57 
336,925.99 

17,955.58    

144,217.72    

67,J»5.19    

1,000.00    

Town  and  city  lots 

86,796.46  , 

Improvements 

199,126.75  1 

12,800.00   

19,920.00            1 

Horses: 

Ranee 

1,230 

498 

502 

6 

7 

181 

6,384 

418 
9 

woi^:::::::::::. :.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Saddle 

10,680.00    

.%0.00    

Stallions 

Mules 

245.00         100 

Asses 

655.00 

Cattle: 

Range  and  stock 

76,248.00  i 

10  240  00  1        24 

Milch  cows 

Bulls 

205.00    

a  Estimated. 
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Number. 


Valuation. 


Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

Railroad,  standard. 
All  other  property. . 
Forest  reserves 


.miles..' 


Total  value  all  property. 


74,185  $148,370.00 

425  860.00 

206  806.00 

57.155  a  263, 200. 00 

I  281,519.94 

44,638.96  |  11,596.90 


1,507,104.04 


PIMA  COUNTY. 


PINAL  COUNTY. 


SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 


1 
Land acres..' --  

199,252.00 

43,195.00 

298,283.00 

12,906.00 

1,600.00 

629,142.00 

6,150.00 

1,066,897.38 

1,361,026.00 

4,025.00 

29, 120. 00 

10,060.00 

430.00 

2,765.00 

206,940.00 
6,500.00 
4,600.00 
7,570.00 
461,345.00 
773,928.00 
6,008.00 

Improvements 

Uncultivated acres.. 

Land  grants do 

Improvements 

75,524 

17,208 

Patented  mines 

288 

500 

Improvements 

Town  and  city  lots 

33i 

Improvements 

Horses: 

Range 

398 
728 
503 

11 

79 

20,685 

260 

2,250 

757 

64.75 

Work 

66 

Saddle 

Stallions 

Mules 

40 

Cattle: 

Range  and  slock 

Milch  cows 

Sheep 

Brood  mares 

Railroad,  standard m^les . . 

All  other  property 

Pullman '. 

Total  value  all  property. 

5,041,228.33 

Cultivated  land acres. . 

5,530,874 

t391,417.25 
53,571.00 
69,600.00 
42.225.00 
53,311.00 
86,660.50 
61,455.00 

7,900.00 

21,080.00 

10,200.00 

450.00 

3,150.00 

510.00 

161,893.00 

5,000.00 

4,110.00 

1,133.00 

478,517.62 

32.991.38 

Improvements 

Patented  mines 

72 

Improvements 

Improvements,  unpatented 

Town  and  city  lots 

Improvements 

Horses: 

Range 

799 

552 

510 

7 

90 

76 

13,445 

2,500 

2,056 

398 

88.28 

60 

Work 

66 

Saddle 

12 

Stallions 

Mules .    . 

52 

Asses 

Cattle,  range  and  stock 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine ^ 

Railroad,  standard miles. . 

All  other  property 

Total  value  of  all  Drooerty 

loiaivai  eoiaupropenj 

1,436,164.75 

Cultivated  land acres..'       13,617 

Improvements l 

Land  grants acres . .        45, 235 

Improvements i 

Paten  ted  mines ,  50 

Improvements [ 

Improvements,  unpatented  mines 

Town  and  city  lots 1 

Improvements 1 

a  Estimated. 
ST— 06  M 10 


$36,572.00 
57,600.00 
65,613.30 
10,000.00 

381,150.00 

4.500.00 

29,500.00 

207,621.00 

273,340.00 


500 
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SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY— Continued. 


I     Number. 

I 


Valuation. 


II 


Hones:  , 

Range 1,429 

Work I  396 

Saddle ,  CS2 

Stallions '  10 

Mulea 82 

Asses ,  166 

Cattle: 

Range  and  stock '  23,096 

Milch  cows I  98 

Bulls I  280 

Swine 84 

Railroad,  standard miles. . ,  524 

All  other  property 

Total  value  of  all  property , 


YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 


914.295.00 

15,840.00 

12,735.00 

385.00 

2,870.00  ; 

599.00  . 

230.360.00 

2.617.00 

5,4&'>.00 

289.00 

222.689.85 

800.565.02 


I 


1.873,576.17 


60 


Cultivated  land 

Improvements 

Railroad  land 

Land  grants 

Improvements 

Patented  mines 

Patented  minen.  improvements 

Unpatented  mines,  improvements . 

Town  and  city  lota 

Improvements 

Horses: 

Range 

Work 

Saddle 

Stallions 

Mul  es 

Asses 

Cattle: 

Range  and  stock 

Beef 

Milch  cows 

Bulls 

Sheep  

Goats 

Swine 

Railroad,  standard 

Railroad,  narrow 

All  other  property 


.acres.. 
..do.... 


138,056.46 


210,689.76 
99,445.20 


1,224 


.miles.. 
..do.... 


Total  value  of  all  properly. 


1,838 

1,788 

1,152 

8 

222 

240 

27,895 

60 

640 

13 

29,147 

17,670 

648 

60.558 

27.3 


$199,414.04 

119.975.00 

46.503.46 

49,722.51 

3,000.00 

2,238,028.48  I 

970,735.00  1 

176,760.00 

528,256.50 

908,605.00 

18.880.00  I 

71,320.00  I 

29,415.00 

475.00 

7,770.00 

1,490.00 

27»  395.00 

700.00 

1,600.00 

350.00 

58,294.00 

35,340.00 

1,925.00 

264.941.25 

110,000.00 

1,218,963.85 


.j  7,350.314.09 


100 


17 
50 


50 


YUMA  COUNTY. 


Cultivated  land 

acres. .1 

58,285 

1214,527.00 

7,090.00 

?i.012.00 

14.870.00 

10;i98.00 

236,305.50 

114,935.00 

2,057.00 

40.320.00 

500.00 

175.00 

4,060.00 

18,150.00 

70.00 

4,975.00 

46.00 

2,172.00 

587,816.00 

6.881.30 

166.884.38 

29,78jS.36 

Impw^vpmentS  ,,,,...-. ...,,,,  ^ 

Patented  mines 

52 

500 

Improvements 

Improvements,  unpatented  mines - 1 

Town  and  city  lots 

Improvements ' 

Horses: 

Range 

1 
1 

187 

1,008 

20 

2 

116 

1,650 

5 

199 

8 

724 

82.5 

Work       s 

1 

60 

Paddle 

25 

Stallions     

Mules 

40 

Cattle: 

Range  and  stock 

1 

Beef.           

Milch  cows 

::::::::::::::;::::::i 

25 

Bulls 

Swine 

Railroad,  standard 

Pullman 

miles.. 

All  other  property --  

Private  car  lin^ 

r 

Totel  value  of  property 

1,663.280.81 
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Schedule  B. — Total  valuation  by  counties  for  tlu  year  1905, 

Valuation. 

Apache 1976,058.21 

Cochise 12,209,563.31 

Ck>conino 3,794,261.94 

Gila 3, 194, 198. 2(? 

Graham 6,502,381.43 

Maricopa 10,866,436.30 

Mohave 1,847,152.18 

Navajo 1,607,104.04 

Pima 6,041,223.33 

Pinal 1,436,164.75 

Santa  Cruz 1,873,676.17 

Yavapai 7,360,314.09 

Yuma 1,663,280.81 

Total  valuation 58,169,713.84 

Lees  exemptions 239, 341. 00 

Total  subject  to  taxation 67,920,372.84 

Schedule  C. — Statement  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxaiion  of  each  object  in  the  Terri-- 

toryfor  the  year  1905, 

9,194,849.46  acres  cultivated  land $6,420,263.45 

Improvements 1,363,370.40 

181,096.64  acres  uncultivated  land 361,843.^3 

Improvements 24, 813. 60 

1,881,440.73  acres  railroad  land 926,946.80 

Improvements 19,200.00 

Patented  mines 11,641,666.30 

Patented  mines,-  im|)rovement8 2, 426, 294. 01 

Unpatented  mines,  improvements 372, 829. 00 

Town  and  city  lots 6,307,334.48 

.  Improvements 7, 328, 126. 10 

16,260  horses,  ranffe 169,577.00 

13,367  horses,  work 537,940.00 

9, 762  horses,  saddle 223,973.00 

104  stallions..: 8,160.00 

1,820  mules - 64,833.00 

1,421  aases 8,866.00 

266,064  cattle,  range  and  stock 2,726,124.20 

283  cattle,  beef 4,186.00 

10,409  milch  cows 241,677.00 

1,098  bulls 40,326.00 

339,212  sheep 678,399.00 

62,148  goats .•. 123,603.00 

6,974  swine 18,266.00 

1,187.214  miles  railroad,  standard  gauge 6,994,466.94 

63.3  mOes  railroad,  narrow  gauge  .-•... 177,060.00 

1,103  ostriches 66,160.00 

All  other  property 9,926,911.86 

2,676  calves 13,376.00 

Other  railroad  property 374,234.67 

767  brood  mares 7, 570. 00 

50.47  side  track : 62,176.00 

Total 68,169,713.84 

Less  exemptions 239,341.00 

Total 67,920,372.84 
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Schedule  D. — Final  valuation  placed  on  railroad  property  for  the  year  1905. 


Name. 


So.  Pac 

E.  P.andS.W 

M.andP.and8.R.V. 

A.andN.M 

N.  M.  and  A 

Morenci  Southern 

Central  Arizona 

Sagina  and  Manistee. 

G.  V.  G.  andN 

U.  V.  andP 

Arizona  Copper  Co  . . . 


Miles.     1 

I^te. 
7,125.045 

Valiution. 

392.  .■>     , 

$2, 796.  aw.  35 

86.3 

6.7.50 

582,525.00 

84.93 

4.970 

173,618.87 

40 

0,504.500 

220,180.00 

87.80 

4.249.800 

373,13S.0U 

IS 

3,655.550 

65, 300.  W 

11 

2.000. 

22.000.00 

14 

1.054.166 

14.758.32 

124.30 

3,128.700 

38S.  897. 40 

27.30 

4,029.o(M 

UO.OOO.OiJ 

8 

2,500 

20.000.00 

A.  T.  and  8.  F. 
Pullman 


843.13     4,767,492.94 

386.734    l,S73,24e.25 

106.4ia.04 


Total 1.230.864 


6,746.152.23 


Mr.  Walter  Bennett  appeared  before  the  board  relative  to  the  asseeement  of  the 
Afisociated  Oil  Company. 

Upon  motion,  duly  put  and  carried,  it  was  ordered  that  the  assessment  of  the 
Armour  car  lined  be  reduced  from  1,000  cars  to  95  cars,  and  the  valuation  from  $500 
per  car  to  $400;  that  the  Continental  Fruit  Express  Company  be  reduced  from  75 
cars  to  7 J  cars,  and  the  valuation  from  $500  per  car  to  $400  per  car,  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Oil  Company  be  reduced  from  80  cars  to  15  cars,  at  a  valuation  of  $400  per  car. 

The  board  then  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  August  18,  1905. 

Wesley  A.  Hill,  Chairman. 

Attest: 

Fred  A.  Tritle,  Secretary, 


Office  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization, 

Phoenix f  Ariz.^  AuffiiM  IS,  1905. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  all  mei|ibers  present. 

The  minutes  of  August  17,  1905,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  board  took  under  discussion  the  matter  of  new  abstract  for  next  year,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  the  abstract  for  1906  be  as  follows: 

Acres  cultivated  land,  irrigated;  improvements.  Acres  cultivated  land,  unir- 
rigated;  improvements.  Acres  uncultivated  land,  desert;  improvements.  Acres 
uncultivated  land,  forest;  improvements.  Acres  railroad  land,  uncultivated;  im- 
provements. Acres  land  grants,  cultivated;  improvements.  Acres  land  grants, 
uncultivated;  improvements.  Patented  mining  claimi^  Gold;  improvements. 
Silver;  improvements.  Lead  and  silver;  improvements.  Copper;  improvements. 
Coal;  improvements.  Unpatented  mining  claims.  Gold;  improvements.  Silver; 
improvements.  Lead  ana  silver;  improvements.  Copper;  improvements.  Coal; 
improvements.  Mill  sites;  inaprovements.  Smelter  sites;  improvements.  Smelters; 
Hotels.  Tele  phonelines.  Telegraph  lines.  Stores.  Merchandise.  Capital  stock, 
banks,  paid  up. 

Wbbley  a.  Hill,  Chairman. 

Attest: 

Fred  A.  Tritle,  Secretary. 


Office  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization, 

PhoeriiXf  Ariz.,  August  19,  1906. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  all  members  present. 
The  minutes  of  August  18,  1905,  were  read  and  approved. 
On  motion,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  following  tax  rate  be  levied  in  the  various  counties  in  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  purix)se  of  meeting  the  interest  due  on  their  resi)ective  debts,  funded 
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debts,  funded  under  an  act  of  Congreas  by  the  issuance  of  3  per  cent  and  5  per  cent 
Territorial  bonds,  viz: 


County. 


Apache 

Ctwouino 

Gila 

Graham 

Maricopa 

Mohave 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cruz 

Yavapai 

Yuma 

Preecott  city . . . 
Tombstone  city 
Tucson  city 


A»«»»*i»<^fl  Per  WOO 

^?t^^°      valua- 
intereat.        ^j^^ 


173.68 
950.06 
239.08 
368.24 
081.62 
268.16 
900.00 
060.26 
806.90 
580.00 
937.00 
439.56 


4,563.10 

690.62 

1,371.20 


W.23 
.27 
.17 
.16 
.15 
.44 
.17 
.60 
.46 
.11 
.32 
.41 

.01 

.005 

.008 


On  motion,  the  board  then  adjourned  until-  Monday,  August  21,   1905,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

Wesley  A.  Hill,  Chairman, 
Attest: 

Fred  A.  Tritle,  Secretary. 


Office  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization, 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  August  £1,  1906. 

The  board  met  this  day  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  all  members 
present. 

The  minutes  of  August  19,  1905,  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Farker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote,  viz: 

Whereas  it  appears  to  this  board  that  a  large  amount  of  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, subject  to  taxation,  has  been  omitted  from  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  various 
counties  by  the  assessors  and  boards  of  equalization  for  the  current  year,  which 
omissions  tend  to  greatly  increase  the  burden  of  taxation  of  those  whose  property 
has  been  fairly  returned:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  board  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  instructed  to 
notify  the  tax  collectors  of  the  various  counties  of  such  omissions,  and  to  direct  them, 
upon  discovering  such  omitted  property,  or  whenever  it  may  be  shown  them  that 
certain  property  nas  been  omitted,  to  immediately  place  the  same  on  the  assessment 
roll,  ana  to  assess  the  same  and  levy  and  collect  taxes  thereon,  as  provided  in  para- 
graph 3896,  Revised  Statutes  of  Arizona,  1901. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Solomon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Woods,  duly  put  and  car- 
ried, that  the  chairman  pay  the  following  bills: 

Arizona  Gazette,  cards $5. 00 

B.  J.  O'Reilly,  certified  copy 10.00 

Postal  Telegraph  Company ,' telegrams 3. 94 

Western  Union,  telegrams 11. 85 

H.  H.  McNeil  Company,  supplies 24. 50 

Wesley  A.  Hill,  chairman,  postage 20. 00 

Weslej'  A.  Hill,  chairman,  express 4. 80 

Miss  Bohanan,  typewriting 10. 00 

The  minutes  of  this  day's  meeting  were  then  read,  and,  upon  motion,  approved  as 
read. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  come  before  the  board  at  this  meeting,  upon 
motion  of  Mr.  Woods,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  duly  put  and  carried,  the  board 
stood  adjourned. 

Wesley  A.  Hill,  Chairman. 
Attest: 

Fred  A.  Tritle,  Secretary. 
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Committee  ox  Territories, 

House  of  Representatix^es, 

Saturday.  January  20,  lOOr,. 
Committee  called  to  order  at  10.40  a.  m. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Hamilton).  If  there  be  no  objection,  Mr. 
Rodey  will  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BERNARD  S.  RODET. 

Mr.  Rodey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
been  ill  since  I  started  from  home,  have  been  ill  since  I  came  here, 
and  am  ill  this  morning,  and  so  I  know  that  I  can  not  do  as  full 
justice  to  the  subject  as  I  otherwise  might.  However,  I  am  middling 
familiar  with  all  of  the  details,  and  have  taken  a  few  notes  while  the 
gentlemen  from  out  in  that  country,  who  have  preceded  me,  have  l^een 
speaking.  I  may  be  able  to  explain  some  things  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  committee.  Of  course,  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  who 
have  been  examining  this  question  for  a  numl^er  of  years,  most  of 
them  even  for  five  or  more  years,  and  quite  extensively,  can  not  be 
further  informed  very  much.  But  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  who 
have  just  come  on  the  committee  will,  of  course,  receive  information 
from  what  was  said  by  the  gentlemen  from  Arizona  and  others,  and 
may  even  learn  some  things  from  what  I  shall  say. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  start  that  I  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the 
members  of  this  committee.  I  appreciate  their  treatment  of  me  in 
the  years  that  I  was  before  them  representing  New  Mexico,  and  I 
appreciate  the  congratulations  that  have  been  given  me  since  I  came 
here  this  time. 

I  had  supposed  that  this  committee  had  heard  so  much  about  the 
Territorial  question  that  the  matter  was  practically  settled ;  that  the 
lines  had  been  drawn,  and,  according  to  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion, a  bill  would  be  drawn,  and  that  the  committee  would  act  with- 
out much  more  hearings.  I  was  therefore  rather  astonished  to  learn 
that  these  gentlemen  had  come  on  from  Arizona,  because  it  may  re- 
sult badly  to  the  question  of  Statehood — results  that  might  not  other- 
wise have  been  brought  about. 

Whatever  I  shall  say  shall  be  said  in  the  most  kindly  waj\  I  have 
no  desire  to  say  anything  to  even  up  with  anybody.  There  are  some 
parties  who  have  made  reference  to  Arizona  and  Xew  Mexico  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  taxation,  and  the  attitude  of  the  government 
out  there  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  think  that  what  I  shall  say  to  you 
upon  that  point  will  astonish  you  in  explanation  of  some  of  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  out  there. 

I  might  open  my  remarks  by  saying  that  if  vou  will  eliminate 
from  the  question  of  jointure  oJ  Xew  Mexico  an(\  Arizona  in  st^itc- 
hood  the  question  (which  is  a  partisan  one,  perhajx^.  to  some  extents 
of  representation  of  the  West  or  Southwest  as  against  the  Xorthea'^t 
and  the  East — eliminate  that  and  there  has  not  been  and  there  is  not 
and  there  can  not  be  an  argument  made  against  jointure  that  is  not 
based  upon  either  a  mistake  of  facts,  prejudice,  or  sentiment.  I  hoi)t* 
to  show  that  to  the  committee  before  I  get  through. 

Xow,  upon  the  question  of  representation,  I  desire  to  point  out  that 
it  interests  only  those  States  that  are  already  in  the  Union  and  not 
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necessarily  the  Territories.  I  was  talking  to  a  high  official  from  the 
State  of  Idaho  a  year  or  so  ago,  who  is  violently  opposed  to  the 
jointure  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  he  said:  '"I  don't  care 
one  red  cent  for  your  claimed  inherent,  constitutional,  platform 
promise,  American  citizenship,  or  other  so-called  rights  in  those 
Territories,  but  I  do  care  for  my  State  of  Idaho.  I  want  western 
representation;  that  is  what  I  am  fighting  for,  and  your  Territories 
can  stay  out  until  the  infernal  regions  freeze  over  before  I  will  vote 
for  that  sort  of  statehood."  I  replied  to  him :  "  But  we  are  out  of 
the  Union  and  you  are  in,  and  because  you  are  in  now  you  think  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  about  us."  So,  I  repeat,  eliminate  that 
one  thing  and  representation  and  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  won't  make  a  great  and  splendid  State. 

The  gentlemen  from  Arizona  who  have  been  here  for  the  last  two 
or  three  days  talking  to  this  committee  are  wholly  mistaken  about 
the  facts  as  to  New  Mexico. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  they  have  perhaps  induced  a  great  many 
people  to  apply  and  they  themselves  have  applied  to  the  native  popu- 
lation of  J^ew  Mexico  an  opprobrious  name,  calling  them  •*  greasers," 
which  is  hotly  resented  by  us  in  New  Mexico.  .  Some  of  the  natives 
down  there  are  in  the  habit,  as  a  sort  of  a  counteraction  and  under 
great  provocation,  of  calling  Americans  ''  gringos."  The  way  that 
name  is  supposed  to  have  started  is  almost  comical  and  it  is  worth  re- 
lating. It  is  said  that  some  countrymen  of  mine,  when  the  Mexican 
war  was  going  on,  in  1845,  had  a  custom  of  singing  a  song  that  is  not 
unknown  to  my  own  recollection,  and  to  some  othep  of  us  who  came 
from  the  other  side.  The  name  of  the  song  or  refrain  is  '•  Green  grow 
the  rushes,' oh."  These  Irish  soldiers  stopped  some  time  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  the  natives  there  heard  this  song  so  often  by  Ameri- 
can soldiers  that  at  last  they  called  them  "*  gringos,"  which  was  as 
near  as  they  could  pronounce  green  grows,  and  so  they  have  known 
them  by  the  name  of  ''gringos  "  until  this  day.  They  now  retaliate 
when  called  "  greasers  "  by  calling  Americans  "  gringos." 
,     Mr.  Moon.  What  is  meant  by  '^  greasers  ?  " 

Mr.  RoDEY.  The  Lord  only  knows;  I  don't.  It  is  just  simpl)''  an 
offensive  epithet  hurled  at  the  respectable  native  American  citizens  of 
New  Mexico  and  at  all  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  recent 
times  by  people  who  do  not  know  any  better.  Of  course  there  is 
down  in  New  Mexico  a  few  people  that  are  half  or  three-quarters 
Indian,  most  of  whom  drift  up  there  from  old  Mexico,  and  also  up 
into  Texas  and  Arizona,  because  they  find  the  residents  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  this  name  is  at  times  applied  to  them;  but  our 
people  do  not  like  that  name  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Take  the  State  of  Missouri  as  an  illustration.  I  don't 
know  whether  3^ou  are  familiar  with  the  name  that  has  been  applied 
to  the  people  of  that  State  or  not,  but  the  name  of  a  ilissourian  is  a 
^'  puke. ' 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Well,  I  never  heard  of  it,  and  I  know  that  I  never 
called  anybody  from  Missouri  by  such  a  name.  The  people  of  New 
Mexico,  the  natives,  came  there  along  in  1510  to  1700.  They  are  not 
the  general  class  of  people  that  you  find  in  old  Mexico  at  all.  W^e 
have  a  few  of  that  kind,  of  course,  as  where  the  Spanish  soldiers  in 
early  days  mixed  with  the  Indians.  The  few  we  have  are  almost 
entirely   devoted   to   sheep   herding.     We   probably   have   all   told 
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twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of  that  sort  of  people.  They  are  a  good, 
honest,  easy-going,  bucolic  people,  that  are  vastly  superior  to  some  of 
the  elements  that  come  in  through  Castle  Garden  and  scatter  over  tiiis 
country,  and  who  are  now  ana  have  been  for  lo  these  many  years 
helping  to  govern  us  in  the  Territories. 

You  must  recollect,  gentlemen,  that  New  Mexico  has  been  a  part  of 
this  domain  for  fifty-eight  years,  and  that  the  bill  for  its  admission 
to  the  Union  has  passed  one  House  or  the  other  of  Congi^ess  sev(»nteen 
times,  and  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  twice,  but  failed  in 
conference.  It  passed  both  Houses  of  Con^vss  when  Sonalor  Elkins 
was  our  Delegate,  in  1874,  and  the  other  time  it  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  when  I  had  the  honor  of  representing  New  Mexico,  in 
the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  Webb.  How  many  timers  has  the  Arizona  bill  passed  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  do  not  know,  exactly,  but  I  think  ten  or  twelve  times. 
I  don't  think  its  bill  ever  passed  the  Senate — only  the  House.  Our 
people  are  of  the  highest  blood — fine  people.  Some  of  them  are  law- 
yers, doctors,  professional  men  of  all  lands,  ranchmen,  farmers,  lum- 
bermen, everything  vou  can  think  of,  clerks  of  courts,  probate  judges, 
and  so  on.  Hon.  rl  V.  Chavez,  of  my  own  town,  recently  wrote  a 
letter  about  the  "  Me^sicans,"  so  caljed,  of  which  you  have  all  received 
a  copy.  He  said :  "  Why  don't  you  refer  to  the  Irish,  or  the  Italians, 
or  any  other  nationality  here  in  the  same  sense  as  you  do  to  citizens 
of  Spanish  blood  ?  These  people  are  American  citizens.  They  lived 
on  the  soil  they  now  occupy  years  before  lots  of  their  detractors  left 
France,  Germany,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Bohemia,  or  whatever  other 
country  they  may  have  come  from." 

I  want  to  say  here  what  I  have  said,  I  suppose,  numberless  times 
before,  that  the"  census  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  of  1^00,  excepting 
in  the  calculations  that  it  makes  upon  the  people  that  it  did  enu- 
merate, is  a  positive  libel  upon  tne  people  oi  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  The  fact  is  that  a  census  can  not  be  taken  in  those  vast 
areas  in  the  time  nor  for  the  money  that  is  granted  by  Congress  for 
the  work,  and  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  action  is  that  it  is  not  taken 
at  all. 

Mr.  Moon.  Why  was  it  any  more  of  a  libel  on  New  Mexico  than 
on  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  No,  indeed :  it  was  equally  bad  as  to  both.  As  a  con- 
sequence it  took  or  enumerated  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  people 
in  each  Territory,  reckoned  in  the  whole  Indian  population  in  each, 
and  gave  Arizona  the  prepo-^terous  percentage  of  29  per  cent  of 
illiteracy,  when  it  has  no  illiteracy  at  all  among  its  American  people. 
That  Territory  has  the  most  educated  people  in  this  nation  per 
capita  of  its  population  from  the  States.     Then  to  New  Mexico  it 

fives  33  per  cent  of  illiteracy.  I  have  lived  twenty-five  years  in  New 
lexico  on  the  19th  day  of  next  March,  having  gone  there  almost  as 
a  boy.  I  know  the  Territory  from  end  to  end  pretty  well,  and  can 
truthfully  say  that  there  is  not  to  exceed  10  to  12  per  cent  of  illiteracy 
among  our  people;  yet  we  must  stand  before  the  United  States  in 
such  an  attitude  as  to  call  forth  those  slanderous  statements,  for  to 
say  that  those  two  Territories  have  respectively  29  and  33^  per  cent 
of  illiteracy  is  about  as  big  a  slander  as  can  well  be  made  against  an 
intelligent  community.  I  say  there  is  not  over  12  per  cent  of  illit- 
eracy in  New  Mexico,  including  the  "  Mexicans,"  so-called,  no  mat- 
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ter  what  any^  other  man  may  say  to  the  contrary.  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

Further,  knowing  the  people  there  as  I  do,  if  the  population  was 
entirely  oi  Spanish  blood  I  would  still  insist  on  the  Territory's  right 
to  statehood,  and  its  right  to  jointure  as  well,  just  the  same  as  if  our 
people  had  all  come  from  the  States.  But  the  population  to-day  is 
about  three  people  from  the  States,  and  their  descendants,  to  two 
people  of  Spanish  descent ;  in  other  words,  there  are  about  two-fifths 
that  are  natives  and  three-fifths  that  are  people  from  the  States  or 
European  countries  and  their  descendants.  Slany  of  the  people  of 
New  Mexico,  even,  do  not  know  that,  because  there  is  nothing  given 
in  the  census  to  show  it.  We  who  do  know  it  get  it  from  the  naijies 
on  the  registration  lists,  the  school  census,  the  registered  voters,  the 
actual  knowledge  of  the  situation  gained  from  traveling  through  the 
Territory  in  the  campaigns,  and  other  sources  of  information.  There 
are  hundreds  of  men  who  know  this,  and  lots  of  newspaper:^  pro- 
claim it.  The  governor  in  his  last  report,  I  see,  savs  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  considerably  in  the  majority.  I  would  lite  to  have  the  last 
report  of  Governor  Otero,  of  New  Mexico,  on  that  subject  read. 
Mr.  Hance,  will  you  kindly  read  page  9  of  the  governor's  report  to 
the  committee,  the  report  for  1905  ? 

The  clerk  of  the  committee  read  as  follows: 

New  Mexico  to-day  has  300,(X)0  people  within  its  boundaries;  less  than  one- 
half  of  these  are  of  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Indian  descent,  most  of  these  peoi)le 
using  the  Spanish  language  in  preference  to  English,  although  a  steadily  grow- 
ing per  cent  is  as  well  able  to  converse  in  English  as  in  Spanish.  A  few  more 
decades  will  witness  the  complete  amalgamation  of  the  native  people,  both  as  to 
language  and  as  to  aistoms,  with  the  newcomers  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

Mr.  RoDET.  In  1900,  when  the  census  was  taken  and  when  we 
found  out  from  that  census  that  they  gave  us  only  195,000  people,  I 
then  claimed  a  much  larger  population.  That  same  year  our  gov- 
ernor, in  his  anual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  claimed 
that  the  population  of  New  Mexico  was  314,000.  Within  a  year  or 
two  after  that,  when  this  statehood  question  came  up,  I  don^  know 
what  reason  he  had,  but  he  changed  it  and  made  it  240.000,  and  after- 
wards raised  it  to  280,000.  This  year  he  has  raised  it  to  300,000,  I 
see.  I  claim  for  New  Mexico  now  not  less  than  350,000  people,  and 
I  base  that  claim  upon  the  fact  that  we  registered  at  the  last  election 
about  65,000  voters.  We  didn't  cast  but  about  42,000  of  them,  but 
the  committee  will  appreciate  that  in  a  place  where  it  is  necessary  to 
travel  such  long  distances  to  register  or  vote,  as  is  the  case  with  us, 
we  can  never  register  more  than  a  good  three-quarters  of  our  voting 
population. 

And  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  another  question  also,  and  you 
will  appreciate  my  view  of  it  when  you  consider  that  for  fifty-eight 
years  these  people  have  known  no  other  government  than  the  Terri- 
torial form.  Tney  have  never  known  of  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  sense  in  which  you  understand  it  in  the  States.  They 
have  never  had  such  a  government.  The  patriotism  that  inspires 
you  as  to  general  local  elections  does  not  have  at  all  times  the  same 
?orce  at  alT'out  there.  They  vote  and  take  an  interest  in  the  election 
of  their  local  officers,  of  course,  and  are  intensely  patriotic  in  the 
national  sense,  but  a  citizen  of  a  Territory  is  a  political  steer.  He 
never  votes  for  the  President,  Vice-President,  a  Senator,  a  member  of 
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Congress,  or  any  other  great  official  of  national  character.  We  vote 
for  our  local  officers,  such  as  the  sheriff,  probate  judges,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  or  a  lobbyist,  as  he  is  some- 
times well  called.  And  for  these  reasons  many  people  in  the  Terri- 
tories do  not  realize  the  position  they  are  in. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  would  be  pertinent  at  this  juncture  to 
suggest  something  that  the  Chair  has  ascertained  from  a  newspap<*r 
article  with  reference  to  the  foreign-bom  people  in  some  of  our  ea^st- 
ern  cities,  and  to  ask  you  whether  your  knowledge  coincides  with  thi- 
newspaper  article.  It  states  that  Chicago  has  34.6  foreign  born : 
Boston,  85.1 :  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  41.5 
foreign  born;  Salem.  30.3;  Gloucester,  30.6  foreign  born :  Manches- 
ter, 42  per  cent  foreign  born ;  Lowell,  43  per  cent  foreign  born ;  I^w- 
rence,  45  per  cent ;  W.oonsocket,  44  per  cent ;  Fall  River,  47  j)er  cent 
foreign  born. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  that.  I 
want  to  say  this,  as  I  think  I  have  said  once  before,  that  at  the  close 
of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  I  took  my  Avife  and  children  and  went 
down  where  we  have  some  relatives  at  fiockaway  Beach,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island.  I  was  there  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  went 
around  up  and  down  the  coast,  to  Coney  Island  and  other  places 
there,  visiting  the  performances.  I  suppose  I  saw  a  million  and  a 
half  of  people  in  that  ten  or  twelve  days  I  was  there,  and  most  of 
them  talked  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not  understand  them.  They 
spoke  every  language  that  was  ever  even  dreamed  of  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  excepting  English;  and  yet  those  people  live  in  the  States, 
are  citizens  m  five  years,  and  are  governing  citizens,  governing  people 
like  us  in  Arizona  and  Xew  Mexico,  and  tney  have  done  so  for  half  a 
century. 

Mr.  Moon.  Wliat  percentage  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State 
would  that  make  of  foreign  born,  say,  in  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  The  chairman  gave  the  names  of  the  towns 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes;  but  the  percentage  would  not  be  of  the  whole 
population  of  a  State. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  looked  that  matter  up  once  and  I  found  that  one  of 
the  Northwestern  States  actually  did  have  a  majority  of  foreigners 
in  it,  when  you  would  include  the  children  born  here  of  foreign 
parents;  but  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  where  there  is  an  actual 
majority  of  foreign-born  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ment in  the  New  England  States  at  present^ 

Mr.  RoDEY.  We  utterly  repudiate  in  New  Mexico  the  characteriza- 
tion that  we  are  foreign  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  intended, 
and  anyway  we  can  not  see  why  we  should  be  oafled  foreigners  any 
more  than  the  French  in  Louisiana,  or  the  Dutch  in  Pennsvlvania,  or 
the  Norwegians  in  Minnesota.  Congressman  Broussard  says  that  he 
makes  speeches  in  his  district  in  French.  There  are  places  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  you  must  speak  Dutch  or  you  do  not  have  much  show, 
and  there  are  places  in  the  northwestern  part  of  our  country  where- if 
you  could  not  speak  Norwegian  you  would  have  to  ''  yump  your  yob '' 
before  vou  could  l>e  elected. 

Mr.  Cole.  Is  there  any  intermarrying  there  with  the  natives? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  This  man  Mr.  Chavez  I  spoke  of  is  married  to  an 
estimable  ladv  from  the  Staters.     Governor  Otero  himself  is  a  half- 
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breed,  his  good  mother  was  a  Miss  Blackwood  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  but 
there  is  no  distinction  like  that  made  out  there.  There  are  hundreds 
of  intermarriages  between  people  from  the  States  and  the  natives,  and 
nobody  refers  to  it  in  any  disparaging  sense.  Nearly  one-half  the  na- 
tives s|)eak  English  more  or  less  well.  These  so-called  "  native " 
American  citizens  of  New  Mexico  are  a  church-going,  God-fearing 
people.  There  is  no  trouble  about  them  in  our  Teiritory.  All  this 
stun  before  this  committee  is  gotten  up  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  the  real  issue.  The  only  issue  that  can  be  raised  with  any 
show  of  legitimacy  here  is  the  one  of  representation,  nationally,  in  the 
Senate,  and  that  does  not  concern  New  Mexico  very  much  until  she 
gets  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Moon.  Don't  you  think  your  people  in  New  Mexico  are  enti- 
tled to  statehood  separate  from  Arizona,  and  have  you  not  expressed 
a  preference  that  way  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Indeed,  I  do ;  and  you  have  often  heard  me  so  express 
myself.  Three  years  ago  there  were  probably  not  100  people  in 
New  Mexico  that  were  not  in  favor  of  separate  statehood,  including 
myself.  I  was  shocked  by  the  idea  of  jointure.  The  incident  that 
occurred  between  myself  and  Brother  Wilson,  of  Arizona,  here  last 
January  a  year  ago  was  dramatic.  It  was  the  occasion  of  my  acqui- 
escence in  joint  statehood  for  New  Mexico.  But  we  have  found  that 
separate  statehood  in  modern  times  is  impossible.  The  people  of 
New  Mexico  have  for  the  last  three  years,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  them,  examined  the  merits  of  this  jointure  question,  and  having  be- 
come satisfied  that  joint  statehood  is  right,  they  are  intense  believers 
in  jointure,  and  they  would  not  now  vote  for  separate  statehood. 
Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  them,  have  told  me  so. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  really  desire  to  force  Arizona  into  the  Union 
with  New  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Personally,  no.  Arizona  need  not  lay  the  unction 
to  its  sacred  little  conceit  that  we  are  dying  with  love  for  it.  or  that 
we  are  pining  with  a  deep  and  longing  yearning  to  enfold  it  in  our 
statehood  arms  from  choice.  We  wish  them  no  evil,  but  we  can  not 
get  in  without  them,  and  when  we  average  up  all  of  the  conditions,  we 
see  that  it  will  be  a  blessing.  I  want  to  say  that  if  Arizona  was 
wiped  off  the  map  to-morrow  we  would  go  in  in  a  we?k,  but  we  can 
not  go  in  without  them.     We  have  found  that  out. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  want  statehood  so  bad  that  you  would  be  willing 
to  see  Arizona  wiped  off  the  map  in  order  to  get  it.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  We  do  not  consider  it  any  injury  to  her,  but  a  blessing. 
She  is  not  wiped  out;  we  nre  wiped  out.  If  any  gentleman  thinks 
that  we  have  lived  in  New  Mexico  for  so  many  years,  under  her  name, 
and  do  not  regret  losing  that  name,  they  do  not  understand  the  peo- 
ple of  that  Territory.     They  do  regret  it,  but  they  accept  it. 

Mr.  ilooN.  You  concede  that  you  were  an  intense  partisan  for 
separate  statehood,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  The  facts  were  that  I  never  thought  of  anything  else, 
practically  up  to  within  a  year  of  the  time  this  committee  shoved 
jointure  at  me  as  an  ultimatum. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  not  believe  that  New  Mexico  to-day  has  all  of 
the  resources,  the  area,  and  the  population  that  entitles  her  to  sepa- 
rate statehood? 
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Mr.  RoDEY.  I  absolutely  admit  it,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  argu- 
ment on  that.  But  I  know  that  nine-tenths  of  the  eastern  press  of 
this  country  and  that  public  opinion  of  the  same  section  is  against 
us.  When  you  look  at  it  seriously  from  the  eastern  point  of  view, 
there  is  equity  in  their  view.  There  are  85,000,000  people  east  of 
the  west  line  of  Kansas,  and  the}^  have  some  rights  as  well  us  the 
people  in  New  Mexico,  as  they  argue. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  AMiy,  there  are  no  more  than  85,000,000  people  in 
the  United  States,  and  you  say  there  are  that  many  east  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  There  are  ablout  90,000,000  people  in  this  country 
now,  I  thihk,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  more  than  5,000,000  west 
of  the  west  line  of  Kansas.  I  really  do  not  believe  there  are. 
However,  it  can  be  figured  up.  However  that  may  be.  it  does  not 
detract  from  the  statehood  question. 

Mr.  Moon.  Let  me  understand  you.  Your  opinion  is  and  always 
has  been,  that  the  resources,  the  area,  and  the  population  of  New 
Mexico  entitle  her  to  separate  statehood,  and  you  personally  want 
separate  statehood  ? 

Mr.  EoDEY.  I  would  just  as  soon  have  the  other. 
.   Mr.  Moox.  It  is  not  because  it  is  an  act  of  justice  that  you. want 
the  jointure,  but  a  matter  of  expediency  really. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  It  is  largely  that ;  but  also  jusuoe. 

Mr.  Moon.  Then  you  are  willing  to  suppress  the  rights  of  Arizona 
and  trample  upon  their  belief  in  this  matter  in  order  to  give  New 
Mexico  statehood? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  The  one  question  in  the  whole  thing  is  whether  you  will 
have  two  Senators  or  four;  the  one  question  is  whether  a  hair  million 
of  people  shall  be  promoted  to  the  same  place  and  standing  in  the 
United  States  Senate  with  the  same  power  as  the  8,000,000  of  people 
in  New  York  and  the  7,000,000  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Moon.  Why  do  vou  take  New  York  rather  than  any  other 
State  for  comparison  ?  father  than  Idaho  or  Rhode  Island  or  Dela- 
ware? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  The  day  has  passed  in  this  country,  I  will  say  to  my 
friend — and  he  will  admit  it,  I  think — when  a  State  will  ever  again 
get  into  the  Union  with  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  or  two  miuion 
people,  after  this  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  and  you  do  not  know  about 
it,  either. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  will  submit  my  argument  on  that  question.  You 
know  the  agitation  has  gone  on;  you  know  what  the  press  of  the 
country  has  said,  and  you  know  that  the  people  have  made  up  their 
minds."  You  know  that  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Montana,  or  Wyoming 
could  not  be  admitted  now.  They  could  not  get  into  the  Union. 
Why,  take  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  Those  people  fought 
for  separate  statehood  just  as  hard  as  New  Mexico  or  Arizona  have 
fought  for  it,  and  I  thmk  I  know  a  little  more  about  that  question, 
perhaps,  than  even  the  older  members  of  this  committee,  because  t 
have  examined  it  so  closely,  it  being  my  strenuous  fight  for  years. 
Those  people  out  there  fought  just  as  desperately  for  separate  state- 
hood, and  just  as  intensely,  as  the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
did,  and  they  are  making  no  complaint  now.  They  are  coming  into 
the  Union  as  one  great  State.  Oklahoma  the  great  will  rank  with 
Kansas  when  it  comes  into  the  Union  under  this  bill.     There  is 
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nobody  making  any  great  kick  in  connection  with  this  matter  but 
little  Arizona,  with  her  175,000  people.  She  wants  to  keep  nearly 
two  and  a  half  million  people  out  of  tne  Union  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  not  make  a  mistake  in  regard  to  that?  Ari- 
zona is  not  asking  for  anything. 

Mr.  EoDEV.  But  that  is  the  effect  of  her  action. 

The  Chair3ian.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  make  this  inquiry:  Was 
there  not  an  understanding  that  the  speaker  would  be  permitted  to 
proceed  to  the  end  without  interruption  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  I  think  you  were  one  of  the  fii*st  to  make  an  inquiry 
here;  I  think  one  of  the  first  inquiries  that  was  made  was  by  the 
chairman.  Yesterdaj^  I  notified  Brother  Rodey  that  we  would  want 
to  ask  him  some  questions. 

Mr.  Rodey.  I  will  go  ahead  and  show  you  gentlemen,  as  I  did 
show  an  opera  house  nill  of  people  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  on  the  16th  of 
December  last,  the  blessings  this  joint  statehood  bill  confers  on  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona 

Mr.  Beall.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Rodey,  how  many  people 
do  you  estimate  there  are  of  Spaniards  or  of  Spanish  descent  in  New 
Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Rodey.  One  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  I  will  show  you 
how  that  is  verified.  The  Spanish  people  in  New  Mexico,  as  you  are 
aware,  gentlemen,  have  no  inmfiigration  coming  to  them.  They  never 
increase  from  any  source  save  that  of  births.  Twenty-odd  years  ago, 
before  the  railroad  had  gotten  into  that  Territory,  the  mortality 
among  the  infants  of  the  native  race  was  very  considerable,  so  that 
they  did  not  increase  regularly.  In  1880,  after  the  railroad  had  been 
there  two  years,  there  were,  according  to  the  census,  119,000  people 
in  New  Mexico.  That  was  the  whole  population.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  census  was  taken  rightly  or  wrongly.  I  would  say  that 
about  20,000  of  these  would  be  probably  "Americans,"  meaning 
people  not  bom  in  New  Mexico,  leaving  about  100,000  native  people. 
That  was  in  1880.  The  United  States  in  that  same  year  had  50,000,- 
000  of  people.  In  1900,  the  last  Census  of  the  United  States  gave 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  as  76,000,000  people,  in 
round  numoers,  an  increase  with  immigration,  which  was  large,  of 
about  50  per  cent.  Therefore,  you  add  50  per  cent  to  100,000  native 
American  citizens  of  Spanish  blood  in  New  Mexico  and  you  would 
have  150,000,  and  that  is  an  overestimate  of  the  number  of  people  of 
Spanish  blood  in  New  Mexico  in  1900,  because  there  was  no  immigi*a- 
tion  and  the  increase  was  not  50  per  cent  in  twenty  years.  These 
people  are  American  citizens,  as  good  citizens  as  any  in  this  room, 
and  it  is  somewhat  annoying  to  have  to  keep  answering  these  insinu- 
ations that  they  are  not  as  good  as  anyone  else. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  whole  population  ? 

Mr.  Rodey.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  are  Spanish-speaking  people? 

Mr.  Rodey.  A  good  large  two-fifths.  But,  gentlemen,  Arizona's 
alleged  fear  of  these  so-called  "  Mexicans  "  has  no  basis  in  fact,  as  we 
have  in  New  Mexico  from  35,000  to  50,000  more  people  from  the 
States  and  their  descendants  than  Arizona  has  population  all  told. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  claim  that  they  have  more  people  from  the 
various  States  in  New  Mexico  than  thev  have  in  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Rodey.  Absolutelv;  bv  35,000  or  perhaps  50,000. 
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Mr.  Lloyd.  You  also  claim  that  you  have  more  Mexican  popula- 
tion than  they  have? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  No ;  because  I  think  that  Arizona  has  underestimated 
its  own  population.  I  think  they  have  200,000  people.  Well,  I 
wouldn't  say  quite  that,  but  certainfy  they  have  175,000. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  You  have  been  rather  enthusiastic  in  claiming  popula- 
tion for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Every  claim  that  I  have  made  in  the  last  ten  years 
with  reference  to  either  of  those  Territories  has  been  verified.  I 
made  the  claim  in  1900  that  within  the  next  five  years  we  would  build 
1,000  miles  of  railroad  in  New  Mexico,  and  we  did  build  and  equip 
1,423  miles  in  that  period.  I  am  taking  my  figures  as  to  population 
from  the  registration  lists,  the  school  census,  and  other  sources  of  in- 
formation; and  the  Census  Bureau  admits  that  the  national  census 
was  worthless  as  to  New  Mexico.     At  least  its  former  chief  did  to  me. 

Mr.  Reid.  Do  you  know  the  figures  of  the  Census  Bureau? 

Mr.  Rodey.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  ten  for  New  Mexico  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand 
and  some  hundreds  for  Arizona. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  The  census  as  to  the  principal  towns  is  correct,  is  it 
not — ^Las  Vegas,  Albuquerque,  Phoenix,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  No.  It  IS  a  remarkable  fact,  unknown  to  many  people, 
that  a  good  part  of  the  population  of  Arizona  goes  to  the  coast  in 
June,  when  a  census  is  taken,  and  so  it  is  nearly  as  bad  as  to  the  towns 
as  it  is  as  to  the  remote  places. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Do  you  know  what  the  last  school  census  showed  ? 

Mr.  Rodey.  About  75,000  in  New  Mexico  and  something  less  than 
30,000  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Cole.  How  many  population  to  each  voter? 

Mr.  Rodey.  Five  in  New  Mexico.  The  census  gives  it  more  than 
five.  Then  if  we  have  75,000  voters,  as  I  have  shown,  it  would  make 
375,000  people  as  the  number  of  our  inhabitants,  and  I  am  claiming 
only  350,000. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Isn't  it  true  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  your 
mountains  that  are  unmarried  and  without  families? 

Mr.  Rodey.  That  is  a  small  fraction. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  On  the  question  of  population  you  don't  claim,  do  you, 
that  the  citizenship  of  Arizona  and  the  citizenship  of  New  Mexico  is 
the  same? 

Mr.  Rodey.  I  do  absolutely-  claim  it,  save  that  these  two-fifths  of 
our  population  is  of  Spanish  blood. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  from  any  question  that 
I  ask  that  I  have  any  reflection  to  make  upon  your  people.  They  are 
all  right,  they  are  good  citizens,  and  they  are  entitled  to  statehood. 
There  is  no  question  about  that  proposition  in  my  mind.  And  they 
are  entitled  to  statehood  as  a  State  of  their  own,  without  changing 
the  name  to  Arizona,  without  reference  to  Arizona.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  the  citizenship  of  New  Mexico  is  imbued  with  the  Mexican 
or  Spanish  idea  of  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Rodey.  Twenty  years  ago  that  was  true  to  some  considerable 
extent,  but  it  has  since  faded  out.  Everything  is  progressive  now, 
except  in  remote  regions. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  in  your  statement 
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that  your  people  knew  nothing  about  what  we  terra  generally  in  the 
States  "  patriotic  devotion  to  country  ?  " 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  You  did  not  say  that  they  were  not  patriotic,  but  you 
referred  to  their  patriotic  devotion  to  our  country;  that  they  had 
lived  among  themselves  and  of  themselves  and  did  not  mix  up  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  did  the  people  in  the  States. 

Mr.  KoDEY.  On  the  contrary,  what  I  did  say,  or  what  I  meant  to 
say,  was  that  people  living  a  long  time  in  a  Territory  have  reason 
for  losing  that  intense  patriotism,  except  upon  national  questions. 
We  are  not  encouraged  oy  those  sentiments  m  national  elections  to 
the  extent  that  people  in  the  States  are,  because  we  don't  have  the 
elections;  we  only  have  local  elections.  Congress  could  pass  a  tariff 
against  our  gpods  going  into  the  States;  it  could  sell  us  to  Mexico — 
the  Constitution  or  the  United  States  even  does  not  extend  of  its  own 
force  to  us.  I  made  that  proposition  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  was 
laughed  at,  yet  I  was  sustained.  Wei  are  a  piece  of  property  belong- 
ing to  this  nation  and  with  which  it  can  do  as  it  pleases. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  distinction  between  an  organized  Ter- 
ritory and  a  Territory  belonging  to  the  Union,  such  as  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  WTien  we  talk  of  our  rights,  we  talk  of  them  as  we  see 
them.  You  can  not  make  any  comparison  between  a  Territory  and 
a  State.  You  have  your  Delawares  and  your  Vermonts,  States  that 
have  been  in  the  Union  so  long  that  they  can  say :  ''  This  is  our  Gov- 
ernment ;  we  made  it ;  it  is  not  yours ;  you  have  no  rights  in  it.  This 
is  ours;  it  is  a  close  corporation.  We  can  let  this  one  in  or  we  can 
keep  this  one  out."  I  think  that  is  true.  We  have  been  trying  for 
fifty-eight  years  to  come  in  and  enjoy  the  blessings  we  will  get  by 
this  jointure.  Aside  from  the  question  of  representation  or  the  wants 
of  a  lot  of  ambitious  politicians,  I  want  to  say  to  my  Arizona  friends 
here  present  that  jointure  for  the  people  at  largely  for  both  of  our 
Territories,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings.  With  the  magnifi- 
cent donation  of  land  that  this  bill  will  grant  to  the  two  Territories, 
the  four  sections  from  each  township,  and  the  other  specific  dona- 
tions given  to  different  institutions,  for  public  buildings  and  common 
schools,  we  will  have  20,000,000  to  24,000,000  acres  of  public  land  in 
the  State  of  Arizona,  or  "Arizona  the  Great,"  as  we  will  call  it.  And 
the  sales  and  rentals  from  it  will  bring  a" million  dollars  a  year  to  the 
schools.  Then,  with  the  magnificent  donation  of  $5,000,000,  which, 
invested  at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  will  bring  $200,000  per  annum  to 
the  common  schools  of  the  new  great  State,  and  with  a  quarter  of  the 
licenses  and  fines  accruing  in  the  towns  and  courts  of  that  vast  area 
turned  into  the  school  fund,  the  annual  income  of  the  schools  will  be 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  I  make  the  assertion  and  prediction,  and 
I  defy  contradiction  of  the  logic,  that  we  will  never  in  the  new  State, 
after  we  get  started  well,  have  any  taxation  for  common  school  pur- 
poses. The  common  schools  will  be  sustained  absolutely  from  tneir 
own  revenues,  and  if  that  is  true,  we  are  forever  free  from  any  tax 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Webb.  Would  not  that  be  so  if  you  had  single  statehood  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  No,  indeed ;  at  least  not  to  such  a  certainty,  because  of 
the  reduced  taxable  property  and  the  proportionate  increase  of  cost 
of  government.     The  principal  of  these  $5,000,000  must  remain  for' 
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ever  inviolate.  We  have  105,000  children  ifi  the  two  Territories  at 
present,  and  we  expect  to  have  a  lot  more ;  but  this  million  and  a  half 
dollars  will  give  us  nine  months  of  school  in  every  precinct  in  every 
county  of  the  vast  area  of  the  new  State,  with  no  taxes  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  don't  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  want  to  see  if  I 
understand  you.  You  say  that  there  would  be  such  and  such  a  re- 
sult if  you  got  this  large  sum  of  money  divided  between  the  two  Ter- 
ritories. If  separate  statehood  is  maintained  the  population  would 
be  divided,  and  would  not  these  donations  that  you  say  you  are  going 
to  get  be  made  separately  ? 

Mr.  EoDEY.  Of  course,  if  you  get  the  same  donations  for  the  sepa- 
rate States  that  would  be  so;  but  you  will  have  two  sets  of  officers  to 
support,  two  governments  instead  of  one,  and  you  can  run  a  single 
government  over  the  two  Territories  for  a  third  more  than  what  it 
costs  one  separately. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  true  over  such  an  area  as 
that? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Reid.  Let  me  ask  you  if  there  has  been  any  change  in  your 
views  or  change  in  your  arguments  upon  these  different  points  that 
you  are  mentioning  since  you  were  an  ardent  advocate  of  single  state- 
nood? 

Mr.  BoDEY.  I  can  repeat  here  again  the  arguments  I  made.  When 
1  made  the  arguments  I  made  all  I  could  out  of  the  facts  that  were 
against  me.  For  instance,  I  pictured  to  you  the  continental  divide 
between  those  two  Territories. 

Mr.  REm.  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  pictured  the  distances,  the  difference  in  elevation  in 
these  great  mountains,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Since  that  time  I 
have  looked  at  them  and  begun  to  compare  those  things  one  with 
the  other,  and  I  will  tell  you  something  aoout  the  result  I  arrived  at, 

Mr.  Reid.  Have  vou  seen  a  light  from  another  direction  on  that? 
Have  you  been  told  that  you  can  not  have  single  statehood  ?  Is  not 
that  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  No ;  there  are  other  reasons ;  but  I  should  say  we  have 
been  told  we  can  not  have  separate  statehood.  Don't  you  remember 
my  strenuous  experience  of  last  February  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  believe  you  stated  that  if  it  were  left  to  you  you  would 
have  single  statehood.  "^ 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  would  have  had  it  long  ago  if  I  could  have  obtained 
it.  We  in  New  Mexico  are  over  the  shock  of  the  proposition.  Ari- 
zonans  are  still  suffering  from  the  shock.  Take  Keverend  Shields 
here,  who  testified  yesterday.  I  undertake  to  say  that  he  gave  it  no 
thought  six  months  ago;  he  is  shocked  at  it  now.  The  people  out 
there  in  Arizona  haven't  got  over  the  shock,  that  is  all.  They  will 
come  around  and  think  it  a  pretty  good  thing  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Webb.  They  never  will  get  over  it.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Brother  Rodey,  and  answer  your  former 
arguments.     [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Rodev.  This  committee  and  this  Congress,  by  the  ultimatum 
presented,  has  answered  any  argument  I  ever  made  for  separate  state- 
hood. But  let  us  proceed,  then,  with  the  franchise  taxes  upon  all  the 
corporations  of  the  new  great  State — so  moderate  that  they  will  pay 
it  willingly  and  without  any  question.     The  State  can  probably  be 
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Fiistained.  or  certainly  will  be  sustained,  by  the  addition  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  licenses  and  fines  over  what  may  be  necessary  to  sustain  the 
courts.  You  see  we  have  more  wealth  per  capita  in  both  Territories 
combined  than  they  have  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  I  venture 
to  say  that  this  is  not  so  astonishing  as  the  statement  may  seem  to  you. 
1  understand  that  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  they  have  no  State 
taxes  at  all,  because  the  franchise  taxes  sustain  the  State.  Friends 
of  mine  have  figured  out  that  that  will  be  true  in  the  new  State  of 
Arizona.  Therefore,  there  will  be  no  State  tax  and  no  school  tax. 
Hence  we  will  be  the  greatest  blessed  Commonwealth  in  the  nation, 
and  can  limit  our  tax  rate  in  our  constitution  to  one-half  of  1  per 
cent.     Now  let  me  answer  the  former  arguments 

Mr.  Reid.  Of  your  own  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Oi  my  own,  if  you  will.  We  have  a  set  of  laws — ^thal 
is,  a  code  of  practice — taken  from  California,  Texas,  Illinois,  New 
York,  the  same  as  Arizona  has.  Our  regular  statutes  are  a  body  of 
good  laws  that  have  been  compiled  and  amended  through  the  years 
until  they  are  fairly  good.  Arizona  has  a  complete  code  of  law,  bor- 
rowed from  those  States.  Looking  over  the  laws  of  both  Territories, 
there  are  some  little  differences  applicable  to  local  conditions  and  so  on, 
but  that  does  not  amount  to  very  much.  We  used  it  as  an  argument 
for  separate  statehood,  of  course,  and  we  could  now  use  it.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  constitutional  convention  can  leave  the  laws  of  each 
Territory  in  force  in  the  respective  Territories  until  our  legislatures 
can  change  them.  We  can  have  our  own  or  we  can  have  the  legisla- 
ture adopt  the  entire  code  of  laws  of  Arizona.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
enabling  act  has  such  a  provision  in  it,  as  to  leaving  the  laws  of  each 
Territory  temporarily  in  force. 

Mr.  LLoyd.  1)0  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  theory  is  that  you 
can  maintain  the  present  laws  of  New  Mexico  in  the  territory  that 
now  belongs  to  New  Mexico  and  can  retain  the  laws  of  Arizona  in  the 
new  State  of  Arizona  ?  * 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Absolutely,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  so.  The 
ordinance  that  will  submit  the  constitution  to  the  people  will  probably 
provide  that  until  the  legislature  meets  and  changes  the  laws  that 
shall  be  done — and  I  l)elieve,  as  I  just  stated,  that  the  enabling  act 
itself  provides  that — the  laws  in  each  jurisdiction  will  remain  in  force 
until  the  legislature  of  the  State  changes  them.  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  that. 

Now,  about  the  Continental  Divide,  dividing  the  Territories,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said.  If  the  gentlemen  will  watch  my  pencil 
as  I  trace  over  this  map  I  will  show  that  the  Continental  Divide  be- 
gins about  there  [indicating]  in  New  Mexico  and  tends  in  this  direc- 
tion to  the  southeast  corner  of  Arizona.  I  will  draw  a  line  down  here, 
-o  as  to  show  just  where  the  Continental  Divide  is.  It  never  touches  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  Territories  and  is  wholly  within  New 
Mexico,  often  a  great  distance  east  of  the  boundary.  The  Rio  Grande 
runs  here  where  I  draw  my  pencil  [indicating]  ;  then  there  is  a  low 
hump.  Mind  you.  the  Rio'  Grande  Valley  there  is  practically  a  mile 
high.  Yon  go  150  miles  west  up  here  to  the  Divide  and  you  cross 
over  at  7,200  feet  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  there  [indicating].  It 
is  5,.500  feet  high  here  farther  to  the  south  at  this  other  railroad  cross- 
ing.    There  is  the  new  railroad  that  is  to  be  built  by  Phelps,  Di)dge«& 
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Co.,  as  it  is  said,  right  down  along  this  Continental  Di\'ide  to  Dun- 
can, Ariz.,  that  indicates  the  Divide  isn't  a  very  bad  place.  Now. 
that  is  the  line  between  the  Territories  [indicating].  There  are  two 
other  divides  in  New  Mexico — the  one  above  Santa  Fe,  known  as 
Glorietta,  and  the  Raton  Di\dde — either  of  which  is  much  harder  to 
climb  by  rail  than  tlie  Continental  Divide.  There  is  a  bad  divide  at 
Williams,  in  Arizona,  and  another  west  of  Chino  Valley,  all  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  there  not  four  counties  east  of  the  Arizona  line 
in  New  Mexico,  adjoining  Arizona,  in  which  for  a  distance  of  200 
miles  of  the  line  no  railroad  can  be  built  at  all  across  the  line  f  I 
am  speaking  of  the  north  and  south  line,  right  along  the  line  of  the 
range. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  No,  Mr.  Smith;  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  There 
are  places  w^here  roads  can  and  will  be  built  all  over  the  section 
mentioned.       . 

Mr.  Lloyd.  There  are  no  settlements  up  in  there  near  the  Terri- 
torial line,  are  there? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Quite  a  number  of  settlements. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  settlements  on  the  Arizona  side  outside  of  the 
railroad  within  200  miles  of  that  line — within  that  line,  otf  the  rail- 
road ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  The  tow^n  of  St.  Johns  has  been  there  for  thirty  years. 
So  has  Show  Low,  Springerville,  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  many  miles  from  St.  Jonns  to  the  opposite  com- 
munity in  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  About  15  miles  straight  across  the  line.  Our  people  go 
over  there  every  day. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  mountains  do  you  get  over? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  They  do  not  go  over  any. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  mountains  could  you  get  over  from  any  settle- 
mfent  in  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  They  do  it  every  day,  over  that  line  there  [indicating]. 
Here  is  a  postal  route  map  of  "the  United  States  which  will  show  you. 
Here  is  the  cattle  countrv,  filled  with  cattlemen.  That  is  all  a  range 
country.  There  are  probabl}'  500  square  miles  there  that  is  craggy 
mal  pais  or  lava  country,  with  great  pine  trees  growing  up  through 
it.  It  is  true  that  there  are  mountains  there  that  are  impassable  in 
places,  but  there  are  old  roads  all  over  that  countrv.  The  old  Indian 
town  of  Zuni  is  located  right  there  on  the  New^  Mexico  side  of  the 
line  a  little  farther  north.  Even  Coronado,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  crossed  there,  as  history  shows. 

Mr.  Beall.  Regardless  of  the  location  of  the  Continental  Divide. 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a  great  range  of  mountains  interposed 
between  the  fertile  portion  of  Arizona  and  the  central  portion  of 
New  Mexico? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  That  is  true.  There  are  many  ranges  of  mountains. 
There  are  mountains  there  that  are  impasvsable  in  places. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  true  that  great  ranges  of  mountains  inter- 
pose themselves  between  different  portions  of  each  of  the  Territories  i 

Mr.  RoDEY.  All  over  the  Territories:  that  is  true — everj'where. 
There  is  a  range  of  mountains  that  runs  down  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande  here  [indicating],  but  there  are  passes  in  it  once  in 
a  while.    There  is  a  pass  here  [indicating],  where  the  Santa  Fe  is 
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planning  a  cut-off  of  260  miles  to  get  rid  of  tliis  mountainous  country 
over  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Beall.  How  many  passes  are  there  ? 

Mr.  EoDEY.  There  are  eight  passes  in  all. 

Mr.  Beall.  How  many  miles  does  that  cover? 

Mr.  BoDEY.  A  good  300  miles.     That  is  in  central  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Beall.  But  between  the  settlements — ^the  settled  sections  of 
that  Territory — there  are  those  eight  passes  that  you  speak  of,  but 
the  balance  is  practically  impassable,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  In  a  sense  it  is,  yes,  sir ;  practically  impossible. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  \Miat  you  said  a  few  years  ago  with  reference  to  the 
continental  divide  you  would  still  say  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  would  still  say.  There  are  a  few  facts  that  I  have 
learned  since  then  that  I  did  not  know  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  description  by 
the  governor  of  New  Mexico  of  the  topography  of  New  Mexico  and 
ask  your  judgment  on  it.  He  says  that  New  Mexico  is  divided  into 
three  regions — the  eastern  plains,  which  he  says  are  an  extension 
of  the  plains  of  Texas ;  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  western 
plateau ;  and  he  says  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  population  of  New 
Mexico  lives  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  tributary  val- 
leys, and  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  irrigable  land  is  in  those 
valleys. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Including  the  Pecos  Valley.  And  I  want  to  say  right 
here  that  New  Mexico,  in  my  opinion,  has  threefold  as  much  irri- 
gable land  as  Arizona.  We  are  much  better  off  in  that  regard,  I 
think.  Wlien  Arizona  thinks  that  New  Mexico  is  getting  anything 
from  her  she  is  greatly  mistaken. 

Mr.  Moox.  Why  do  you  want  to  trade  with  her? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  Arizona  need  not  lay  that 
unction  to  her  soul.  If  we  could  get  in  without  her  we  would  do  it. 
But  we  can  do  it;  Congrcvss  won't  permit  it,  and  the  people  of  the 
Pnitod  States  won't  permit  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Isn't  it  true  that  at  present  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Speaker  of  this  House  will  not  permit  it? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  hardly  a  fair  question,  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  don't  know  that  my  individual  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject ought  to  go  in  this  record. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  It  may  not  be  a  fair  question,  but  there  is  very  much 
truth  in  it,  as  the  chairman  well  knows. 

The  Chairmax.  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  in  that  connec- 
tion, and  that  is  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  had 
probably  a  larger  popular  indorsement  than  any  other  President  who 
ever  was  President. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  But  he  was  not  indorsed  on  that  particular  question, 
because  the  gentleman  is  well  aware  that  they  did  not  put  anything 
in  the  last  platform  on  the  question  of  statehood  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  just  as  solidly  in  favor  of  it  then  as  now, 
and  the  gentleman  knows  that  a  ^eat  many  Democratic  brethren 
voted  for Tiim,  voted  for  him  extensively. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  personality  or  the 
popularity  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  vote  shows  that.  But  1  do  saj' 
that  he  was  not  elected  on  a  statehood  platform,  and  more  than  that, 
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it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  that  was  one  of  the  issues  of  the  campaign  on 
which  he  was  elected. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  saying  that.  I  say  that  he  was  entitled 
to  speak  for  the  people  as  the  most  largely  indorsed  Pi'esident  that 
we  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  admit  that :  but  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  his  message,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  because  of  his  action,  is  controlling  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  both 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  I  dare  say  that  my  friend  from  Missouri  is  greatly 
mistaken  as  to  that.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress; 
probably — it  will  be  demonstrated — I  mean  on  the  Republican  side — 
are  in  favor  of  joint  statehood  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  They 
may  have  taken  inspiration  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  I  assume  that  every  member  of  Congress  has  the  same  right  to 
make  up  his  mind,  and  is  just  as  able  to  make  up  his  mind,  as  my 
friend  from  Missouri.  And  I  dare  say  that  the  members  of  the 
Republican  side  of  the  House  have  made  up  their  minds.  We  do  not 
know  how  they  will  vote,  all  of  them— I  presume  you  do  know  how 
all  of  your  people  will  vote.  But  I  think  that  eacli  individual  mem- 
ber will  make  up  his  mind. 

Mr.  Jax)yd,  Perhaps  you  intend  to  cast  a  reflection  upon  the  minor- 
ity side  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  There  has  been  no  conference  on  the  minority  side. 
There  has  been  no  conference  whatever  between  the  members  of  this 
committee  on  the  minoritv  side. 

The  Chairman.  I  disclaim  any  reflection. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  I  should  like  to  add  that  every  member  on  the  minority 
side  of  this  committee  will  vote  as  he  pleases.  No  member,  Mr.  Moon, 
Mr.  Reid,  ilr.  Stanley.  Mr.  Webb,  or  myself,  but  what  can  vote*  for 
the  Martin  bill  or  against,  if  we  choose  to  do  it.  We  are  not  ham; 
pered  bv  any  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  you  were.  I  have  not  made  any  sug- 
gestion of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  It  is  brought  out  by  what  you  have  said. 

Mr.  M(K)N.  I  obje<*t  to  you  gentlemen  having  this  public  contro- 
versy when  you  state  in  private  just  the  opposite,  both  of  you. 
[Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Reid.  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  truth  of  this, 
Mr.  Rodey.  I  want  to  know,  if  I  can,  what  the  sentiments  of  those 
people  are.  Your  successor,  the  Delegate  from  New  ^Mexico,  is  for 
single  statehood  for  New  Mexico.  I  believe.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it 
i*  not  true,  as  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  convention  which  nomi- 
nated him  would  have  nominated  you  if  you  had  accepted  that  projK)- 
sition:  and  did  not  the  people  who  nominated  him  nominate  him 
upon  that  proposition  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  hardly  fair  to  Mr.  Rodey,  because 
there  is  some  secret  history  in  that  connection  which  you  ought  not  to 
ask  him  to  go  into. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  simplv  asked  him  to  say  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  thnik  if  he  does  not  want  to  answer  this  question 
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Mr.  BoDEY.  I  do  not  care  to  say  here.  It  has  absohitely  nothing 
to  do  with  statehood  at  all. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  would  object,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  to  Mr.  Rodey  being  forced  to  go  into  that  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Moon.  If  Mr.  Rodey  can  give  any  facts  to  indicate  that  there 
is  an  absolut^ly  corrupt  condition  of  politics  in  New  Mexico,  we  ought 
to  have  them.  If  New  Mexico  is  so  rotten  in  her  political  organiza- 
tion as  to  keep  a  good  man  like  Mr.  Rodey  out  of  this  House  by  that 
sort  of  corruption,  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not ;  he  can  say 
whether  it  is  or  not. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this:  Whether  there  is 
any  more  difficulty  of  communication  between  the  two  parts  of  these 
two  Territories  than  obtains  generally  through  New  Mexico  itself? 

Mr.  Rodey.  Absolutely  none.  On  this  question  of  distances,  as 
Governor  Powers  well  said,  modern  means  of  communication,  wire- 
less telegraphy,  the  telegraph,  telephone,  with  all  the  railroads  they 
have,  those  that  are  building,  and  those  that  are  coming — we  have 
magnificent  facilities  out  there.  It  is  easier  with  our  present  facili- 
ties to  ffo  from  one  part  of  Arizona  to  any  part  of  New  Mexico  than 
it  was  fifty  j'ears  ago  to  go  from  one  part  of  Maine  to  another  part. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  separates  the  town  of  Tucson  from  the  town  of 
Phoenix,  the  two  great  settlements?  What  separates  any  one  of  the 
two  great  cities  of  Arizona  from  easy  communication  with  the  other? 

Mr.  Rodey.  Absolutely  nothing,  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  get- 
ting from  Albuquerque  to  eastern  California.  I  make  that  trip 
once  in  a  while  through  Arizona,  a  distance  of  400  miles. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  have  direct  railroad  communication  ? 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
matter,  in  which  1  am  borne  out  by  Mr.  Fowler,  in  relation  to  the 
construction  of  the  Tonto  dam.  Was  it  not  necessary  to  get  permis- 
i?ion  of  Congi'ess  to  construct  a  wagon  road  from  Phoenix  to  the  Tonto 
dam,  because  of  the  long  distance  that  would  be  necessary  to  travel 
by  rail  to  get  there  ? 

Mr.  Rodey.  There  is  a  railroad  line  up  to  about  this  point  [indi- 
cating on  the  mapl  in  Arizona,  to  Globe  station,  in  Arizona.  It  had 
to  stop  there  on  the  east  side  of  a  range,  because  it  could  not  get 
through  to  the  large  town  of  Phoenix,  They  could  not  find  a  path, 
and  that  is  in  x\rizona  itself. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  beciause  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Mr.  Rodey.  No;  the  Grand  Canyon  is  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
north  and  northwest.  The  Grand  Canyon  is  up  here  [indicating]. 
We  are  going  to  build  a  railroad  right  across  here  [indicating]  from 
central  Jncw  Mexico,  from  Socorro  to  the  town  of  Phoenix,  and  when 
it  is  built  it  will  not  take  more  than  ten  hours  to  get  through  from 
Phoenix  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Now,  gentlemen,  upon  this  question  of  taxation,  I  want  to  say  that 
where  you  are  organizing  a  new  State  that  is  an  important  item.  I 
want  to  first  make  the  astonishing  statement  to  you  that  they  have 
at  least  $400,000,000,  and  perhaps  $600,000,000,  worth  of  property 
in  Arizona  subject  to  taxation,  and  yet  they  returned  last  year  only 
$42,000,000  worth  for  purposes  of  taxation.  Won't  you  pardon  the 
alang  while  I  sav,  "  Wouldn't  that  jar  you  ?  " 

1&.  Smith,  f^ifty-seven. 
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Mr.  RoDEY.  They  are  raising  it  this  year  to  fifty-seven  millions. 
But  that  question  is  in  their  supreme  court,  I  think — and  if  I  am 
wrong  Brother  Smith  will  correct  me.  I  think  that  twenty  years 
ago  the  property  returned  for  taxation  in  Arizona  was  about  the 
same  sum,  or  perhaps  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Smith.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Or  nearly  so.  In  Xew  Mexico  we  have  $350,000,000 
worth  of  property  that  ought  to  be  taxed,  and  we  are  returning 
$40,000,000  worth  for  taxation.  Wouldn't  that  jar  you,  also?  The 
consequence  is  that  in  both  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  because  of  these 
returns,  the  rates  of  taxation  run  all  the  way  from  3  to  6,  6i,  and  7  per 
cent.  The  consequence  is  that  capital,  local  capital,  for  loans  and 
progress,  is  deterred  from  coming  in  for  fear  that  the  taxes  will  be 
collected  on  mortgages,  which,  of  course,  is  never  done  there,  but 
capitalists  are  afraid  it  would  be  done. 

There  is  not  in  all  New  Mexico  $500,000  loaned  on  buildings.  At 
least,  I  do  not  think  there  is.  One  bank  in  my  town  has  $3,000,000 
on  deposit,  with  $150,000  capital.  Another  lias  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  deposits,  another  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and 
a  trust  company  half  a  million  or  so.  There  is  not  a  dollar  of  for- 
eign money  there.  But  now  let  me  show  up  an  astonishing  fact. 
Twenty  vears  ago  the  returns  for  taxation  in  New  Mexico  were 
$45,000,000.  After  we  added  $100,000,000  worth  of  property  througrh 
railroad  building,  mines,  plants,  lumber,  and  the  building  of  cities 
and  towns  and  through  breeding  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep,  it 
happens  that  in  the  good  year  1905  it  was  only  forty  millions.  And 
I  want  also  to  say  that  Arizona  has  not  much  to  brag  about,  for  it  is 
just  about  as  bad  there.  I  want  to  tell  you  some  of  the  causes  of  that 
sort  of  thing.  A  countryman  of  mine  once  said  that  after  he  had  been 
kicked  downstairs  he  thought  it  was  a  broad  hint  for  him  to  go  out. 
There  may  be  gentlemen  denying  that  certain  interests  are  opposing 
the  jointure  of  these  Territories.  I  am  not  here  to  accuse  anybody, 
but  conditions  accuse  somebody,  and  I  will  point  to  some  conditions 
for  you.  That  is  one  of  them;  $42,000,000  worth  of  property  re- 
turned out  of  $400,000,000  worth  in  Arizona ;  and  that  for  years  and 
years  $40,000,000  has  been  returned  in  New  Mexico  out 'of  $350,- 
000,000  worth;  and  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  in  his  last  report 
places  the  value  of  railroads  in  ^s^ew. Mexico  at  $90,000,000  and  the 
value  on  tliQ  assessment  rolls  at  $0,000,000.  It  is  about  equal  to  that 
in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Moon.  ^Yhy  don't  you  remedy  it? 

Mr.  EoDEY.  I  will  tell  you.  To  lie  able  to  do  so  will  be  one  of  the 
blessings  of  being  a  great  big  State.  When  you  have  a  great  big 
State  and  a  great  big  organization,  every  party  that  nominates  a 
candidate  for  office  has  to  put  up  its  best  men  in  order  that  they  may 
be  elected. 

Mr.  Moon.  Don't  you  do  that  in  the  Territory  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Yes;  we  do  it  after  a  fashion.  I  want  to  show  you 
some  of  the  laws  that  exist,  so  that  you  can  see  whether  or  not  there 
is  at  least  an  inducement  for  certain  interests  to  be  against  this 
jointure.  Along  in  1902  Messrs.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  who  had 
paid  out  probablv  in  the  Southwest  $100,000  chasing  train  robbers, 
got  an  act  passed — and  I  helped  to  pass  it,  and  you  will  find  it  in 
the  acts  of  Congress — that  the  United  States  Government  shall  chase 
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those  robbers  in  the  future.  Brother  Smith  and  myself  were  then 
representing  Arizona  and  Xew  Mexico,  respectively,  and  we  thought^ 
from  some  of  the  advices  that  we  received  from  home,  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  let  it  pass,  because  it  would  relieve  some  of  the 
counties  in  our  respective  Territories  from  the  expense.  Well,  now, 
Wells.  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express  company  is  reaping  the  benefit  or  that, 
and  Uncle  Sam  is  paying  the  expense.  That  express  company  hasn't 
lost  any  statehood  and  it  isn't  hunting  for  any  now,  any  more  than 
any  other  great  interests. 

Then,  again,  I  want  to  tell  you  another  thing — it  has  not  been  ex- 
plained fully,  Brother  Smith  did  not  get  the  opportunity — I  refer  to 
the  flat  tax  rate  of  $175  per  mile  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad. 
And  I  may  say  here,  for  tear  I  will  not  get  to  it  again,  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  miles  of  railroad  in  New  Mexico  not  paying  any  tax  at 
all.  the  limitation  period  of  exemption  since  their  construction  not 
having  expired  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Six  hundred  miles — 586  miles. 

Mr.  RoDEY  (continuing).  Do  not  pay  any  taxes  at  all.  The  rail- 
roads in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  transcontinental  railroads,  pay 
only  $7,000  per  mile  on  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  lines,  and  that  includes  rolling  stock,  equipment,  and 
everything.  The  moment  those  transcontinental  lines  cross  from 
Arizona  to  California  at  the  Needles,  they  pay  $14,000  per  mile,  as  it 
is  said ;  or,  when  they  go  into  Texas  on  the  east,  they  pay  $17,000  per 
mile.  Yet  there  are  people  who  can  not  see  any  motive  in  railroads 
bringing  parties  of  Congressmen  in  special  trains  down  to  the  Terri- 
tories free  of  charge  and  trying  to  induce  them  to  work  against  state- 
hood. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  about  this  flat  rate  of  $175  per  mile  paid  bv 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  for  more  than  500  miles  of  its  main  line  lengtn 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  That  sum  per  mile  under  the  rate  of 
taxation  paid  on  other  property  in  the  counties  the  road  runs  through 
would  be  equal  to  a  valuation  of  from  $4,500  to  $5,500  per  mile,  per- 
haps, which,  of  course,  is  an  extremely  low  rate  considering  that  it  is 
its  main  line,  and  that  east  and  west  in  the  States  the  same  railroad 
pays  sometimes  as  high  as  three  times  as  much.  However,  when  this 
law  was  passed,  the  counties  through  which  the  road  runs  were  very 
anxious  for  it,  as  under  the  act  of  Congress  creating  the  road,  it  had 
been  absolutely  exempt  from  taxes  on  its  right  of  way  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  had  maintained  that  position  in  the  courts.  My- 
self and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Arizona,  realized  that  the  passage  of  such  an 
act  might  yet  be  an  inducement  for  the  railroad  to  fighit  statehood, 
but  the  pressure  from  our  constituents  was*  too  heavy  and  we  had  to 
give  in  and  permit  the  act  to  pass.  Of  course,  the  oflScials  of  the 
railroad  at  the  time  promised  that  it  would  have  no  such  effect.  You 
can  well  see  what  an  enormous  sum  per  vear  this  act  of  Congress  and 
this  condition  is  worth  to  this  single  railroad. 

This  same  railroad  has  other  reasons  for  opposing  statehood,  if  it 
is  opposing  it.  Let  me  enumerate  one.  It  owns  a  land  grant  that 
reaches  20  miles  on  each  side  of  its  track  along  this  500  miles  ofi 
road  I  have  been  mentioning  in  the  two  Territories — that  is,  it  owns 
checkerboard  or  alternate  sections  of  the  land,  save  where  it  has  sold 
quantities  of  the  same.  In  some  instances  it  owns  land  as  much  as 
40  mile.s  away  from  its  track,  which  it  received  as  an  indemnity  for 
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land  lost  to  it  within  the  20-mile  strip  by  prior  appropriation  or  other- 
wise. It  has  turned  out  that  checkerboard  semiarid  sections  of  land 
are  not  very  valuable  for  general  purposes;  so  the  railroad  has  for 
years,  for  itself  and  those  it  has  sold  the  land  to,  been  making  stren- 
uous eflForts  to  induce  Congress  to  permit  it  to  bunch  its.  land  int4> 
large,  compact  bodies,  so  that  it  might  sell  it  in  large  tracts  to  lumber- 
men, stockmen,  or  others  who  might  want  it.  It  does  not  i-ecjuire 
much  of  an  imagination  to  make  a  guess  that  it  would  like  to  have 
all  this  done  and  completed  before  the  new  State  of  Arizona  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  shall  nave  had  anv  opportunity  to  select  its  twenty- 
odd  millions  of  acres  of  school  lan<Is  out  of  the  remaining  public  do- 
main. It  stole  a  march  on  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  the 
last  three  years  on  this  subject,  and  in  some  manner  secured  the  cre- 
ation of  what  is  known  as  the  *'  San  Francisco  Mountain  Forest  Re- 
serve" in  Arizona,  which  included,  as  it  i^  said,  about  a  million  and 
a  half  acres  of  its  checkerboard  land.  It  immediately  got  scrip  issued 
to  it  for  this  land,  and  sold  it  to  expectant  and  waiting  purchasei-i 
over  in  eastern  New  Mexico,  who  at  once  gobbled  up  a  principality 
of  New  Mexico's  best  remaining  land  along  the  Texas  line  on  our  east. 
The  land  it  gave  up  had,  as  it  is  said,  practically  all  the  timber  cut 
off  from  it  and  was  worthless,  save  perhaps  for  a  summer  pasture 
range,  and  the  land  it  took  in  lieu  of  it  in  eastern  New  Mexico — 
which  amounted,  I  think,  to  something  like  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion of  acres — was  the  finest  kind  of  Pecos  Valley  pasture  and  semi- 
agricultural  land.  Thev  also  located  a  lot  of  this  same  scrip  in  we^it- 
ern  New  Mexico,  on  timber  land,  and  are  doing  so  still.  This  scrip  is 
at  present  worth  $8.50  per  acre  and  upward,  and  when  the  scrip  law 
was  repealed,  the  last  moment  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  some  in- 
terested tx»rson  very  shrewdly  had  an  exception  inserted  in  the  act  to 
protect  tnis  scrip. 

Mr.  Moon.  Who  owns  the  land  granted  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  The  railroad  originally  owned  it,  but  it  has  sold  some 
of  it  to  other  people,  but  appeiirs  to  act  for  the  venders. 

Mr.  Moon.  Who  do  you  put  the  blame  on  i 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Not  upon  anybody:  you  must  draw  your  own  infer- 
ences. All  these  things  are  keeping  our  a.-^sessments  down  and  i^e- 
tarding  our  progress.  Bill  after  bill  has  been  l^efore  you  here,  and 
will  continue  to  be  here  eating  up  our  best  lands,  until  there  will  be 
nothing  left  of  the  patrimony  of  our  children  if  we  do  not  get  a  bill 
like  this  statehood  bill  j)assed  some  time  ^oon  and  become  a  State  of 
this  Union.  When  we  can  get  $700,000,000  worth  of  property  in  Ixith 
Territories  together  put  iqion  our  tax  rolls  with  a  tax  rate  of  one-half 
of  1  per  cent,  we  can  raise  $3,500,000  per  annum  for  the  expenses  of 
that  great  State.  Capital  will  rush  into  such  a  tax-blessed  Common- 
wealtli.  That  will  \w  one  of  the  blessings.  And  I  defy  any  man 
from  Arizona  or  New  Mexico  or  anywhere  else  to  deny  it.  Even 
these  special  interests  will  pay  less  taxes  under  statehooil  than  the}' 
do  now,  if  they  only  knew  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  would  l3e  equally  true  if  we  had  had  separate 
States  under  the  same  donation. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  firmly  l:)elieve  that  separate  States  would  be  easier  of 
control  by  special  interests  if  we  had  them.  But  I  know  as  well  a*- 
anybody  knows  that  the  day  has  passed  when  the  Arizona  popula- 
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tion  or  the  New  Mexico  population  can  come  into  this  Union  as  sepa- 
rate States.     AMiat's  the  use  of  wasting  time  with  a  dead  issue? 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  easier  to  control  two  sepa- 
rate organizations  than  one^ 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Yes;  I  should  consider  it  so,  such  as  those  two.  The 
larger  the  State  in  area  the  harder  it  is  for  special  interests  to  control 
things,  as,  for  instance,  see  Texas.  If  we  are  a  State  we  have  some 
hope  of  putting  that  $700,000,000  worth  of  property  on  the  tax  list 
that  I  have  shown  you  both  Territories  possess,  nistead  of  about  one- 
ninth  of  it,  as  is  the  case  now.  We  will  be  the  greatest  tax-blessed 
State  in  the  Union  when  we  have  that  great  State  created — that  is, 
as  soon  as  our  people  have  become  wedded  to  it,  and  it  is  a  growing 
Commonwealth.  Arizona  says,  ^Miy  Mexicanize  us  with  New  Mex- 
ico? Of  course  that  does  not  mean  anything  to  us  in  New  Mexico, 
because  we  know  that  a  "  Mexican,"  so  called,  is  just  as  good  as  any- 
body else.  Arizona  need  not  have  anv  fear;  they  need  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  "  Mexicans,''  because  tliey  have  a  lot  of  them  in  their 
own  Territory.  I  went  down  to  Tucson  last  December  and  lectured. 
We  went  around  and  visited  some  of  the  Spanish-blooded  citizens 
there.  They  have  700  natives  in  Tuscon:  three  or  four  hundred  of 
them  came  to  the  meeting,  and  they  were  just  as  good  as  anybody,  just 
as  good  citizens,  and  belonging  to  both  parties  there;  Mr.  Smith 
knows  that  as  well  as  anybody  else.  Why  Xabor  Pachoco,  a  Demo- 
cratic native,  is  sheriff  of  Pima  County. 

Even  if  the  population  of  New  Mexico  is  only  half  and  half  as  to 
the  races,  Arizona  would  have  no  cause  to  complain  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention.  The  proportion  in  the  constitutional  convention 
would  be  77  to  33.  Let  me  explain.  The  constitutional  convention 
as  provided  in  this  bill  will  contain  110  delegates.  Sixty-six  elected 
from  the  different  districts  of  Xew  Mexico  and  44  elected  from  the 
different  districts  of  Arizona.  Now  of  the  1)0  elected  from  New 
Mexico  vastly  more  than  half  will  Ix?  so-called  "Americans,""  even  if 
they  were  elected  on  a  strictly  race  issue,  and  those  added  to  the 
44  from  Arizona  w^ill  be  in  a  position  to  overpower  the  poor  so-called 
""  Mexicans "  in  the  convention  who  can  not  in  any  event  number 
more  than  33.  I  think  that  pretty  effectually  disposers  of  Arizona's 
fear  of  New  Mexico's  ''  Mexican  domination  oip  the  constitutional  con- 
vention." There  is  nothing  in  Arizona's  complaint.  It  is  the  so- 
called  "Mexicans"  of  New  Mexico  who  have  cause  of  complaint,  if 
any  exists.  They  have  a  right  to  say  tliot  they  will  be  swamped  by 
the  so-called  "Americans  "  in  the  convention  from  New  ilexico  and 
Arizona  combined;  but,  gentlemen,  it  is  all  nonsense. 

There  will  be  no  race  issue  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  that  c(m- 
vention  any  more  than  there  would  be  if  Arizona  were  holding  a  con- 
vention for  itself.  "When  this  State  is  created  its  people  will  be  a 
unit  and  no  race  question  will  be  heard  of.  They  will  not  divide  upon 
the  present  Territorial  lines  of  division,  but  they  will  divide  upon 
political  lines.  The  northern  portion  of  the  State  will  l)e  Repub- 
lican, and  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  will  be  Democratic. 
Th^  constitution  will  cover  the  entire  State  and  every  general  law 
will  do  the  same.  All  these  complaints  of  Arizona  are  but  scarecrows 
set  up  by  the  ^special  interest  and  aspiring  politicians  trying  to 
thwart  the  destiny  of  the  people.  Even  if  they  do  speak  Spjinisli  in 
some  of  the  counties  of  New  Mexico  to  some  extent,  and  even  if  thev 
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do  use  interpreters  in  some  of  the  courts  in  a  few  of  the  counties,  that 
will  fade  away  and  will  not  be  heard  of  in  a  few  years,  and  while  it 
does  exist  it  will  only  affect  the  few  counties  and  districts  where  it 
exists.  Under  this  bill  as  to  United  States  courts  Arizona  is  a  judi- 
cial district  by  itself  and  so  is  New  Mexico.  Under  the  local  courts 
districts  will  not  interfere  with  each  other  at  all. 

Mr.  Moon.  Then  all  that  you  stated  heretofore  about  that  was  a 
mistake  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  never  said  anything  about  that  before.  This  ques- 
tion never  arose  before. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  discussed  heretofore  the  difference  in  population, 
customs,  religion,  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  pointed  out  all  of  that  to  you ;  you  can  read  what  I 
said ;  it  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Moox.  I  just  wanted  to  know  which  one  of  the  speeches  you 
wanted  us  to  believe  in. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  don't  take  back  anything  that  I  have  said  heretofore. 
AMien  they  advance  these  things  about  the  population  of  our  Terri- 
tory, and  advocate  that  as  against  jointure,  I  want  to  point  out  the 
blessings  that  will  come  from  jointure,  that  are  incomparably  of 
greater  value  and  of  greater  importance  than  any  of  the  objections. 
Those  are  things  I  have  not  talked  of  before. 

Let  me  give  the  committee  an  idea  as  to  New  Mexico's  resources. 
It  is  the  greatest  pasture  land  in  this  nation.  It  has  perhaps 
7,000,000  of  sheep,  1,500,000  of  cattle,  1,000,000  Angora  goats,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  horses  and  other  live  stock.  >»ext  to  Arizona. 
it  possesses  the  most  extensive  white-pine  forest  in  the  United  States, 
if  we  can  use  that  term  about  a  Territory.  It  has  perhaps  the  largest 
coal  area  of  any  single  jurisdiction  of  the  nation,  and  has  vast  de- 
posits of  iron  that  appear  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  two  Territories 
put  together  dovetail  properly,  each  needs  the  products  of  the  other. 
Southwestern  Arizona  produces  semitropical  fruits,  while  New 
Mexico  produces  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  Ari- 
zona needs  Xew  ilexico  coal  and  coke  to  smelt  and  reduce  the  prod- 
ucts of  her  rich  mines,  and  New  Mexico  itself  has  in  many  places 
mines  that  may  yet  even  rival  Arizona's.  Objection  has  been  made 
to  this  Territorial  union  because  of  the  alleged  inconvenience  of  the 
great  distances  to  be  traveled  to  the  State  capital,  which  is  put  at 
banta  Fe.  The  act  does  not  fix  the  capital  permanently  at  Santa  Fe. 
leaving  it  to  the  people  themselves  to  nx  it  m  years  to  come.  But  as 
to  this  distance  question,  there  is  nothing  in  it;  as  stated  before,  there 
are  parts  of  New  Mexico  to-day  quite  as  inaccessible  to  the  capital  as 
is  central  Arizona  to  Santa  Fe  at  the  present  time,  and  there  are  parts 
of  Arizona  just  as  remote  from  Phoenix  to-day  as  Phoenix  itself  is 
from  Santa  Fe  when  difficulty  of  travel  is  counted.  But  all  this  is 
fast  being  remedied,  and  a  few  cross  lines  of  railroad  in  each  Terri- 
tory will  eliminate  the  objection  on  account  of  distances  to  the  union 
of  the  Territories.  Why,  even  now  it  is  farther  from  El  Paso,  a 
good-sized  city  of  Texas,  to  Austin,  the  capital  of  that  State,  than  it 
IS  from  the  south  line  of  New  Mexico  straight  up  to  the  middle  of 
Colorado  and  Denver. 

It  is  farther  from  the  west  line  of  Nebraska  to  Lincoln,  the  capital 
of  that  great  State,  than  it  is  from  Phoenix  to  Santa*Fe  in  a  straight 
line  by  a  good  many  miles.    It  is  much  farther  fi'om  San  Diego,  the 
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most  southerly  city  of  California,  to  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  that 
State  than  it  is  from  Phoenix  to  Santa  Fe ;  in  fact,  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred miles  farther.  Northern  Idaho  is  more  inaccessible  to  the 
capital  of  that  State  than  is  any  part  of  New  Mexico  or  Arizona 
lo  Santa  Fe.  Montana  is  nearly  as  wide  from  east  to  west  as  are  the 
combined  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Now,  in  what  I  say  here  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  down  as  nor 
quoted  or  considered  as  a  crank  against  railroads,  capital,  or  any 
of  the  great  moneyed  interests.  I  respect  all  railroads  and  their 
decent  officials,  and  I  hai^e  high  regard  for  rich  mine  owners  who 
develop  our  country  and  for  our  large  live-stock  men  who  also  help 
to  bring  capital  to  us.  but  whenever  any  of  them  attempt  to  possess 
themselves  of  any  privileges  not  accorded  to  the  people  at  large,  or 
to  monopolize  natural  resources  against  the  right  of  the  present  gen- 
eration or  of  posterity.  I  am  flatly  against  them.  People  may  think 
that  some  remarks  1  have  made  hero  to-day  are  not  justified.  I 
might  add  to  those  already  made  with  reference  to  taxation,  etc., 
that  there  is  not  in  New  Mexico,  I  know,  nor  in  Arizona,  as  I  am 
informed,  a  single  line  of  law  on  their  statute  books  restrictmg, 
limiting,  or  controlling,  in  any  sense,  passenger  or  freight  rates 
upon  railroads.  That  i^^  an  astonishino:  thing  after  twenty-five 
years  of  railroad  life  in  the  Territories.  1  make  also  the  astonishing 
statement  that  you  may  search  the  twelve  volumes  of  New  Mexico's 
Supreme  Court  Reports  in  vain  from  lid  to  lid  in  every  volume 
without  finding  a  smgle  decision  in  a  pei^sonal  damage  case  against, 
a  railroad.  I  am  informed  that  practically  the  same  thing  is  true 
in  Arizona.  Our  appointive  boards  of  equalization  are  known  bt 
their  works;  they  are  hampered  by  acts  of  Congress  and  by  the  Terri- 
torial condition. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  suqh  a  thing  obtains  in 
the  decisions  rendered  in  the  Arizona  courts  in  relation  to  the  rail- 
roads, do  you  ? 

Mr.  EoDEY.  Yes,  I  do:  or  nearly  so.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
now  the  attorneys  have  ceased  to  bring  personal  damage  suits  against 
the  railroadff  of  New  Mexico,  and  I  am  also  informed  that  that  is 
somewhat  the  case  in  Arizona,  and  people  began  going  to  other  places 
to  file  their  suits  until  the  railroads  caused  a  law  to  be  passed  trying 
to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Moon.  Is  that  because  your  courts  and  juries  are  corrupt? 

Mr.  RoDEV.  No:  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is*.  A  Territorial  form  of 
government  is  an  incongruity.  Its  officials  are  responsible  to  bureaus 
that  are  too  far  away.  The  governor  is  appointed  almost  invariably 
at  the  behest  of  great  interests.  No  man  can  stand  much  show  as  a 
candidate  for  governor  unless  he  has  the  indorsement  of  these  great 
interests  and  other  bodies  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Moon.  Then  vou  are  impeaching  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  appointments. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  No,  indeed;  I  most  emphatically  except  the  present 
President  from  the  statement.  He  is  not  controlled  by  anybody, 
particularly  not  by  railroads.  After  his  appointment,  a  Territorial 
governor  appoints  about  350  men  all  over  the  Territory,  such  as  dis- 
trict attorneys,  boards  of  regents,  and  all  those  officials.  The  gov- 
ernor is  not  responsible  to  the  people  in  the  Territory ;  he  does  not 
have  to  look  to  the  electorate  for  anything;  he  has  no  such  responsi- 
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bility  as  the  governor  of  a  State.  All  of  the  officials  in  a  Territory, 
with  a  veiy  few  notable  exceptions,  ride  on  passes,  and  in  some 
instances  some  of  them  do  exactly  as  the  railroads,  the  cattle  inter- 
ests, and  the  mine  owners  want  them  to  do.  It  is  not  corruption,  in 
the  ordinary  sense ;  they  simply  refrain  from  doing  anything  against 
these  great  interests  until  it  becomes  a  sort  of  custom. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  You  don't  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the 
present  governor  of  Arizona  is  controlled  by  railroad  companies,  do 
you  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  No;  I  believe  he  is  an  exception;  and  I  do  not  think 
our  incoming  governor  in  New  Mexico  will  be,  either. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Would  you  not  except  his  predecessor.  Mr.  Brodie? 

Mr.  Rodey.  I  surely  would  except  him,  too.  But  I  understand 
that  even  those  two  governors  could  not  bring  about  the  reforms  they 
wanted  to;  too  many  other  officials  in  Arizona  and  inlBuences  were 
opposing  them. 

Mr.  Moox.  Then  things  are  corrupt  in  Xew  Mexico,  and  probably 
in  Arizona,  too;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Rodey'.  No;  I  will  not  say  that.  Corruption  is  too  hard  a 
word  to  use.  The«e  Territories  have  long  been  running  in  a  rut  of 
desuetude  into  which  the  railroads  and  special  interests  have  pushed 
them. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Rodey,  you  have  made  a  misstatement,  probably 
unintentionally,  in  speaking  of  the  great  power  of  the  governor  of 
.New  Mexico.  The  governor  of  New  Mexico  appoints  officers  all  the 
way  down.  The  governor  of  Arizona  has  no  such  power.  Our 
voters  select  all  the  officers  that  are  correspondingly  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  New  Mexico.  We  do  it  by  self-government,  with  the 
strict  Australian  ballot,  and  our  people  are  elected. 

Mr.  McKiXNEY.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  matter  of  selecting 
officials  in  Arizona,  you  do  not  notice  that  difference  in  the  assessment 
of  property. 

Mr.  Rodey.  Not  at  all.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  gentlemen,  that 
the  condition  of  the  Territories — both  of  them — are  just  intolerable. 
Neither  railroad  men  nor  others  can  deny  this.  I  have  shown  you 
facts  that  ought  to  stagger  a  ward  heeler,  and  only  statehood  will 
remedy  them. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that  I  gath- 
ered in  a  general  way  from  the  re{>orts  of- the  Government,  that  the 
commercial  value  of  a  ra*lroad  in  >sew  Mexico  is  something  like  $8<>.- 
000,000,  and  that  they  are  assessed  at  about  eight  millions.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  the  railroads  in  Arizona  is  sixty-odd  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  assessed  at  about  $6,000,000.  About  iO  per  cent  applies  to 
both  Territories. 

Mr.  Smith.  ^Miat  do  you  mean  by  conmiercial  value  ? 

The  Chairman.  Actual  value. 

Mr.  Rodey.  ^Vhat  I  mean  is  that  any  railroad  is  worth  $30,000 
a  mile  if  it  has  business  to  pav.  But  most  of  our  railroads  are 
taxed  down  below  $7,000  per  mile  to  $2,500  per  mile,  and  all  other 

{)roperty  is  kept  down  to  keep  this  company  in  both  Territories,  and 
lence  high  rate  of  taxation  keeps  out  capital  and  retards  progress. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Isn't  it  true  also  that  the  railroads  through  the  Unite^i 
States  are  commercially  supposed  to  be  worth  a  little  over  $13,000,- 
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000,000,  and  that  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  is  only  a  little  over  $2,000,000,000? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  That'  might  be  true,  I  could  not  say.  That  does  not 
detract  from  the  force  of  the  argument  that  I  am  making,  for  this 

reason :  At  $30,000  per  mile  the  railroads  in  New  Mexico  alone 

Mr.  Cole.  According  to  the  Goverimient  reports  which  were  here 
yesterdaj^ — I  haven't  the  reports  now — the  assessment  of  the  railroad 
property  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  is  about  10  per  cent  of  its  com- 
mercial value.  In  the  other  States  of  the  Union  it  will  average  be- 
tween 25  and  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  According  to  the  question  propounded  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  as  to  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  being 
$13,000,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  taxation  being  on  the  basis  of 
$2,000,600,600,  how  would  that  apply  to  the  taxation  that  prevails  in 
those  two  Territories  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  That  would  be  some  20  per  cent,  while  ours  is  only  10 
per  cent. 

Mr.  SaiiTH.  In  my  opinion  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  pays  less 
taxes  if  you  will  consider  the  enormous  expense  of  making  the  road 
out  West,  the  great  bonded  debt,  and  these  long  stretches  of  country, 
out  there  where  they  do  not  carry  one  bit  of  local  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  the  transcontinental  freight  rate  is  classi- 
fied so  as  to  bring  up  the  ijeturns  for  these  roads  per  mile  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other  roads  throiighout  the  Union. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  speaking  about  the  carrying  trade  of  those  lines. 
T  am  not  making  the  argument  that  they  should  be  taxed  more. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  classification  of  railroad  rates  throughout 
the  country  the  lines  are  divided  into  three  districts  by  the  railroad 
officials.  There  is  one  district,  I  think,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  rivers,  and  another  south  of  that, 
the  Southern  States,  and  another  west,  the  Pacific  or  Western  States. 
The  rates  are  regulated  so  that  the  roads  will  be  fully  protected,  and 
the  roads  are  doing  that  themselves. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Yes:  and  the  railroads  parcel  out  the  country  as 
belonging  to  each  other,  just  as  though  they  were  the  sovereigns 
instead  of  the  servants  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  what  those  railrojjids 
out  West  pay  for  washouts?  I  think  it  was  certified  that  they  paid 
out  last  year  something  like  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars.  All  of 
those  expenses  must  go  in. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Another  fact.  You  gentlemen  here  may  think  that 
Arizona  is  a  unit  against  this  jointure:  you  would  probably  think  so 
from  what  you  have  heard  from  the  gentlemen  from  Arizona  who 
are  here,  and  j^erhaps  these  gentlemen  have  facilities  that  are  in 
some  respects  superior  to  other  gentlemen  in  Arizona  for  getting 
information.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Joint  State  League  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  I  am  in  constant  consultation  with  the  secretary  of  the  league 
in  Arizona,  Dr.  Mark  A.  Rodgers,  of  Tucson.  Mr.  Schumacher,  the 
ex-mayor  of  the  town  of  Tucson,  is  the  president  of  it.  A  lot  of 
literature,  a  lot  of  telegrams  have  come  here  on  this  question  within 
the  last  eight  days.  Fifteen  telegrams  alone  came  from  Nogales, 
Ariz.,  for  joint  s^tatehood.  and  you  will  find  them  on  file  in  the 
Speaker's  room  now.     I  am  infonned  that  1.57  telegrams  came  from 
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New  Mexico  and  Arizona  combined  congratulating  the  President 
upon  his  recommendation  in  his  message  for  joint  statehood,  and  I 
think  he  was  astonished  to  receive  so  many. 

Mr.  Moon.  Wliile  you  are  on  the  subject  of  telegrams,  do  j'ou 
know  of  any  telegram  coming  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  protesting  against  putting  Arizona  in  the  bill  with 
New  Mexico? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that;  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  knov;  a  gentleman  named  A.  O.  Hamilton,  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  No;  I  think  I  know  of  his  father  though,  Patrick 
Hamilton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  gentleman  who  went  from  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.,  in  the  Fourth  district  of  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Moox.  The  telegram  is  in  response  to  one  sent  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  haven't  sent  him  any  telegram. 

Mr.  Moon.  This  is  your  telegram.  I  will  read  it:  "A.  O..  Hamil- 
ton, Phoenix,  Ariz. :  Am  forcing  nothing.  Joint  statehood  is  Presi- 
dent's policy.  l^Tiat  committee  decides  will  liave  to  be  done."  And 
signed  Dy  E.  L.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Rodey,  what  does  Arizona  think  about  this  thing  ? 

Mr.  Rodey.  Along  m  last  December  there  was  a  meeting  out  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  a  petition  was  signed  there  by  826  citizens  of  Ari- 
zona. That  is  before  the  Senate  committee  now.  There  were  about 
40  names  from  Nogales,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson.  Petitions  have 
been  sent  here  from  New  Mexico  with  many  thousands  of  names — 
sent  to  the  Senate  committee ;  and  I  want  to  say  that  in  New  Mexico 
the  newspapers  of  importance  are  largely  for  us.  But  a  great  many 
of  our  people  are  silent — sort  of  doubtful — ^but  the  vast  majority 
are  outspoken  for  joint  statehood. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  know  more  about  the 
situation  and  opinion  in  Arizona*^  than  the  thirty-odd  people  who 
have  come  here  from  that  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Rodey.  No. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  proportion  of  Arizona  is  in  favor  of  this 
measure? 

Mr.  Rodey.  Based  upon  my  knowledge,  I  believe  one-third  of  the 
people  of  Arizona  this  minute  are  in  favor  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  judgment  of  all  these  peo- 
ple there  is  to  that  effect,  and  that  such  as  are  present  here  are 
against  it  ? 

Mr.  Rodey.  I  absolutely  so  believe.  I  went  down  to  Tucson  and 
stayed  there  all  day.  We  found  people  in  Arizona  making  a  house- 
to-house  canvass  to  see  that  nobody  should  attend  a  meeting  that  we 
were  to  have  there  that  night.  I  went  around  and  made  a  nouse-to- 
house  canvass  myself  to  some  extent,  and  I  found  a  good  many  joint 
Ftatehoodites.  Then  that  evening  the  band  was  not  to  be  had.  The 
committee  had  to  fire  anvils  in  front  of  the  door,  and  we  did  it.  We 
had  a  splendid  meeting,  and  I  talked  there  for  two  hours.  Mr. 
Childers,  of  New  Mexico,  talked:  Mr.  Miera,  of  New  Mexico,  talked 
in  Spanish  and  English,  and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
talked.  Mr.  Ainsworth  is  a  lawyer  and  banker,  a  man  of  standing, 
and  he  will  be  here  in  a  few  days,  I  think.     This  question  of  joint 
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:j?tatehood,  I  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction,  has  been  subjected 
to  the  most  intense  persecution  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  in  the  last 
six  months  by  every  influence  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  against  it. 

The  Chairman.'  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  Is  it  true  that  the 
governor  of  Arizona  has  caused  postal  cards  to  be  sent  all  over  the 
Territory  of  Arizona  in  which  he  announces  himself  as  governor  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  with  his  picture  in  the  corner  ? 

Mr.  BoDEY.  I  have  one  of  those  in  my  files.  I  want  to  say  this: 
On  the  27th  of  May  last,  when  thev  had  the  antis'  convention  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  platform,  as  the  newspapers  gave  out,  was 
<TOwded  with  officials  and  the  agents  of  the  special  interests  of  Ari- 
zona against  this  jointure.  They  would  not  admit  any  person  favor- 
ing jointure  to  the  meeting,  and  denunciation  of  jointure  was  kept 
up  until  it  got  to  be  treason  for  anyone  in  Arizona  to  dare  express 
their  judgment  if  they  happened  to  be  for  joint  statehood.  Arizona 
simply  started  wrong  on  tnis  proposition.  It  got  to  be  unpopular 
before  the  matter  was  understood.  When  the  people  do  understand 
it,  no  one  will  l)e  mean  enough  to  be  against  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Have  you  got  in  all  of  your  records  1  per  cent  or  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Arizona  as  in  favor  of  joint 
statehood,  m  all  the  showing  that  you  have  been  able  to  make  there 
with  your  campaigns  ? 

Mr!^  RoDEY.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  job  to  get  that  number  of 
people  to  say  outright  that  they  were  for  joint  statehood,  but  go  over 
to  tne  Senate  committee  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  letters  and 
petitions  on  file  there.  Arizona  is  here  now  trying  to  kill  this  bill  in 
Congress.  It  has  not  the  courage  to  let  it  go  to  the  people  of 
Arizona.  I  will  take  the  stump  against  its  enemies  out  there  at  the 
proper  time,  and  so  will  others.  I  will  take  the  ^^turap  against  any 
of  the  antis  in  Arizona.  The  big  interests  of  those  two  Territories 
have  enthralled  the  people  there  for  twenty-five  years.  The  crisis 
in  our  historj'  has  come,  and  now  is  the  time  to  act. 

Mr.  Beall.  They  have  the  Australian  ballot  system  in  Arizona, 
have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Yes,  sir;  I  so  understand. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  In  making  the  statement  that  you  did,  I  suppose  you 
did  not  wish  to  reflect  upon  the  motives  of  any  of  the  men  here? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  did  not  mean  any  reflection ;  but  I  wish  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  legitimate  and  logical  argument  against  joint  state- 
hood, nor  is  any  made  save  what  I  contend  is  baseS  on  foolish  senti- 
ment or  unreasoning  prejudice,  and  I  believe  that  the  people  there 
certainly  favor  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  Would  you  be  willing — or  don't  you  think  it  should  be 
done — that  if  this  bill  passed,  and  it  is  stipulated  that  the  elections 
shall  be  held  under  the  Australian-ballot  system,  do  you  think  they 
should  be  held  under  the  system  of  Arizona  rather  than  under  your 
system  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  That  is  a  matter  of  detail  that  I  have  hardly  any 
opinion  about.  Any  fair  way  would  be  all  right.  I  would  favor 
Arizona's  law,  for  I  think  it  is  better  than  ours. 

Mr.  Beall.  Wouldn't  that  be  the  fairest  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  It  may  be.     I  am  not  used  to  the  Australian-ballot 
system,  but  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  it. 
"  Mr.  Beall.  Would  you  be  willing  for  a  provision  to  be  put  in  the 
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constitution,  and  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  legislature  requiring  the 
Australian-ballot  system,  and  recjuirin^  a  voU}v  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language  as  a  prerequisite  right  to  vote? 

Mr.  RoDEY,  I  would  not  go  to  the  extent  of  having  them  read  and 
write  the  English  language  as  a  prerequisite,  because  there  are  coun- 
ties in  New  Mexico  where  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  the  older 
natives,  who  might  not  l)e  able  to  read  and  write  English  and  who 
are  good  citizens,  to  give  up  their  vote.  In  fact,  if  you  were  a 
member  of  our  constitutional  convention  and  saw  the  conditions 
there,  you  would  not  insi>t  upon  that.  It  is  not  a  case  where  they 
come  into  a  community  as  they  do  in  Missouri  and  other  great  State.- 
and  assimilate  with  your  i:)eople.  These  people  were  born  in  New 
Mexico.  I  think  the  older  generation  of  our  natives  should  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  as  long  as  they  live  without  reference  to  language. 
The  new  generation  do  not  need  any  such  protection.  I  shall  advo- 
cate the  Australian  ballot  in  the  constitutional  convention  if  I  live 
and  am  a  member  of  it. 

Now,  you  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  the  arguments  here  about  a 
school  system,  and  I  want  to  say  that  Arizona  is  not  one  bit  superior 
to  New 'Mexico  in  that  respect.'  We  have  a  school  system  second  to 
none,  and  a  system  in  our  cities  equal  to  that  in  Boston.  We  hare  a 
University  of  New  Mexico,  two  great  normal  schools,  the  school  of 
mines,  a  military  institute,  and  a  half  a  dozen  other  sorts  of  institu- 
tions and  schools,  and  splendid  public  common  schools  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village  in  the  Territory,  besides  the  mission  and  denomi- 
national schools.  We  have  splendid  schoolhouses,  and  we  spend  more 
than  $1,000,000  a  year  in  one  way  and  another  for  their  support. 
We  have  a  few  communities  in  the  outlying  districts  where  the 
educational  system  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  where  they  have  not 

fot  as  good  schools  as  they  ought  to  have.  In  my  town  vou  will 
nd  a  school  system  that  Massachusetts  could  well  be  proud  of,  and 
it  amuses  me  to  hear  the  people  from  Arizona  brag  or  their  superi- 
ority. We  have  just  as  good  a  school  system  as  they  have  in  Arizona 
and  better  in  some  parts  of  our  Territory.  We  have  $2,250,000  worth 
of  school  buildings  alone,  with  350,000  people  raising  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  a  year  for  their  support.     AMiat  do  you  think  of  that? 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  would  he  able  to  put  your  school 
buildings  and  vour  school  facilities  against  their  schools? 

Mr.  KoDEY.  We  have  more  facilities  of  that  kind  now  than  Arizona 
has.  And,  furthermore,  Arizona  owes  millions  of  dollars  where  we 
only  owe  about  $800,000.  Arizona  was  forced  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress years  ago  to  assume  its  county  debts,  and  the  bill  was  so  >yorded 
as  to  validate  a  lot  of  bonds  which  had  been  fraudulently  issued. 
Being  honest  people  they  wanted  to  pay  their  debts,  and  after  tlie 
Supreme  Court  held  that  these  counties  did  not  have  the  right  to 
vote  the  railroad  bonds,  and  they  were  therefore  void,  then,  Arizona 
being  honest,  she  had  this  act  of  Congress  passed.  It  was  unfor- 
tunately worded  so  as  to  make  good  a  lot  of  bonds  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  to  validate. 

The  Chairman.  ^Alien  wa^  that  done  ? 

Mr.  KoDEY.  Several  vears  ago.  Then  Arizona  was  forced  to  issue 
her  Territorial  bonds  :^or  all  of  these  county  bonds,  including  thes».» 
fraudulent  ones,  and  that  makes  Arizona's  Territorial  debt  three  mil- 
lion and  odd  dollars,  but.  of  course,  about  two  million  dollars  of  this 
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are  the  county  debts  that  Arizona  had  to  issue  her  own  bonds  for. 
New  Mexico  has  but  two  counties  in  the  Territory ;  in  fact,  it  can  rea- 
sonably be  reduced  to  one — Santa  Fe  County — tnat  is  badly  in  debt. 
The  actual  debt  of  the  Territory  is  only  about  $800,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  much  do  all  your  counties  owe? 

Mr.  EoDEY.  About  a  million  and  a  half.  I  am  excepting  Santa  Fe 
County ;  that  is  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  very  one  we  think  we  would  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  RoDEY/  Don't  you  fret  about  Arizona  paying  any  of  our  debts. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Santa  Fe  County  has  an  indebtedness  of  $645,000. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  It  is  more  than  that,  I  think ;  thev  can  compromise  on 
five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  I  believe,  tnough. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  In  order  to  get  this  thing  perfectly  understood  by  the 
committee — I  don't  understand  myself  what  is  county  indebtedness 
and  what  is  Territorial  indebtedness.  You  have  stated  that  you  had 
a  Territorial  indebtedness  of  $845,000. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  $845,000  would  be  the  extreme  Territorial  debt.  The 
Government  report  gives  it  as  that 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Is  this  correct,  Bernalillo,  $361,000? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  You  are  now  reading  what  our  counties  owe;  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  We  are  willing  to  pay  that;  we  have 
plenty  of  property  to  pay  that  debt.     That  is  my  home  county. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Chaves  Countv,  $52,960. 

Mr.  Rodey.  It  could  pay  that  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Colfax^  $76,000. 

Mr.  Rodey.  That  is  a  very  rich  county.  There  is  more  than  a 
million  acres  of  coal  land  that  the  owners  would  not  sell  for  $30  an 
acre,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  but  it  is  said  it  is  returned  as  pasture 
land  at  30  cents  per  acre. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Taos,  $84,000. 

Mr.  Rodey.  It  can  pay  that  also. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Donna  Ana  County,  $62,000. 

Mr.  Rodey.  That  is  a  rich  county. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Grant  County,  $238,000. 

Mr.  Rodey.  That  is  the  county  that  was  embarrassed,  but  I  think 
it  has  refunded  its  debt. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  not  Grant  County  paid  those  bonds?  I  think 
it  paid  those  bonds  that  it  wanted  to  repudiate. 

Mr.  Rodey.  Grant  and  Santa  Fe  counties  are  the  only  counties 
with  railroad  bonds  that  amount  to  anything.  I  don't  think  Grant 
wanted  to  repudiate;  it  may  have  been  embarrassed  though. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Grant  County  has  refunded  its  debt. 

Mr.  Rodey.  It  is  fixed  up  in  some  wayj  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Grant  County  has  paid  that  debt. 

Mr.  Rodey.  I  did  see  something  about  it  at  home,  in  the  newspa- 
pers, I  think. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Guadalupe  County,  $34,000;  Lincoln  County,  $21,000; 
Luna  County,  $14,000. 

Mr.  Rodey.  Those  have  spent  nearly  that  much  for  a  new  court- 
house in  each  county.  Those  counties  can  pay  those  debts  when  due. 
ThCT  cut  no  figure  m  jointure. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  McKiriley  Countv,  $35,000;  Mora  County,  $92,000; 
San  Miguel  County,  $490,000,  almost  a  half  million;  and  Santa  Fe 
County,  $845,000. 

OT— 06  u 12 
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Mr.  RoDEY.  San  Miguel  is  a  very  big,  populous,  and  rich  coun^ 
and  can  pay  its  debt  easily. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Sierra  County,  $55,000;  Union  County,  $43,000;  Ota 
County,  $47,000 ;  a  total  of  $2,603,360. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Does  it  make  a  total  of  that  much  ?  It  is  more  than 
though  it  was,  but  of  course  it  includes  Santa  Fe  County "s  deh 
That  can  be  compromised  I  think.    All  the  others  can  pay  their  deblj 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Is  there  any  outstanding  warrant  debt,  warrants  th| 
have  been  issued  and  that  have  not  been  paid  ?  ] 

Mr.  Rodby.  There  may  be  a  county  or  two  having  some,  but  w 
have  a  law  against  it. 

Question  by  Mr.  N.  O.  Murphy,  of  Arizona  (bv  permission).  Is  l 
not  true  that  there  are  Territorial  bonds  which  funded  these  counn 
municipal  school  district  bonds  into  low  interest  bearing  bonds,  anfl 
that  they  are  at  a  premium  of  109  in  New  York  to-day  ?  j 

Mr.  KoDEY.  The  fact  is  that  this  fathering  of  the  county  bonds  b| 
the  Territory  of  Arizona  was  considered  a  splendid  thing  for  thi 
Territory.  They  have  issued  those  bonds,  and  the  new  State  mua*! 
take  care  of  them  when  we  come  in  as  a  State.  We  have  just  $8OO,00li| 
worth  of  bonds  that  we  must  take  care  of.  , 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  your  Territorial  bonded  indebted- 
ness? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  about. 

The  Chahiman.  As  against  how  much  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  As  against  $3,000,000  in  Arizona.  To  be  fair  to  Ari- 
zona, they  really,  as  a  Territory,  only  owe  about  one-half  as  much  a? 
New  Mexico,  only  that  Arizona  had  to  father  their  county  debts. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  know  you  want  to  be  absolutely  fair.  The  debt  of 
Arizona,  including  the  Territorial  debt,  is  a  little  over  $3,000,000: 
and  the  debt  of  New  Mexico,  including  its  county  debt  and  its  Terri- 
torial debt,  is  a  little  over  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  KoDEY.  About  the  same  for  both  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  include  those  Santa  Fe  worthless  bonds? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  You  included  the  worthless  bonds  which  have  been 
validated  in  Arizona. 

The  Chahiman.  In  Arizona  there  were  two  counties,  and  tho^ 
bonds  were  bought  in  at  a  low  figure,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  McKiNNBY.  I  think  vou  have  covered  it  in  your  remarks 
before,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  what  proportion  would  you 
say  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  Territories  are  Americans? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  All  of  Arizona,  and  three-fifths  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  McEaNNEY.  About  what  proportion  would  that  be? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  figure  that  Arizona  has  about  175,000  people,  and 
New  Mexico  has  350,000  people.  That  is  525,000  people  tnat  we  will 
have  in  the  new  State.  Now,  there  are  about  140,000 — ^that  may  be 
a  little  under  or  a  little  over — of  natives  in  New  Mexico.  That  leaves 
885,000  population  for  the  new  State  that  will  be  "American." 
One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  will  be  people  of  Spanish  descent, 
but  "Americans  "  also. 

Mr.  Moon.  Those  are  your  figures — not  the  census  figures? 

The  Chairman.  The  same  proportion  will  hold  true  for  the  census 
figures. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  They  should  be  the  same  thing. 


Er: 
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sLt:  r  ]yjj.  McKiNNEY.  What  proportion  would  that  be ;  what  percentage? 

Mr.  RoDET.  I  think  there  would  be  more  than  two-thirds  "Ameri- 
•  ^         cans  "  in  the  new  State. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  A  large  proportion  are  American  of  the  two  Ter- 
^•;-        ritories. 

^'^  Mr.  RoDEY.  An  overwhelming  proportion  at  the  present  time  in 

W: '-        the  two  Territories  combined. 

"^'^  Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Now,  what  proportion  of  the  Mexican  people,  so 

called,  in  the  two  Territories  would  you  say  speak  the  English  lan- 
:  "^^        gua^  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  One-half  of  them  in  New  Mexico  and  nearly  all  of 
n:-:.         them  who  are  citizens  of  Arizona. 

i  i^  Mr.  McKiNNEY.  That  increases  the  proportion  of  Enj^lish-speaking 

\z  »:        people  very  largely  and  would  run  it  up  to  about  three-fourths. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  The  question  of  the  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the 
srv  two  Territories  would  not  cut  any  figure  at  all  in  the  constitutional 
hii;  convention.  Those  who  came  to  the  convention  would  be  just  as 
capable  as  any  other  race. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  You  would  not  fear  that  there  would  be  influences 
brought  to  bear  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  people  that  would  in  any 
way  jeopardize  the  rimts  of  this  large  majority  of  American  and 
English-speaking  people? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Indeed,  sir,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  for  anybody  to 
fear,  and  if  there  was  anv  reason  for  anybody  to  fear  anything  it 
would  be  the  natives  of  Jfew  Mexico.  There  are  66  delegates  to  be 
given  to  New  Mexico  in  this  constitutional  convention.  Of  course, 
as  New  Mexico  has  more  Americans,  so  called,  than  it  has  natives, 
we  would  get  33  of  these  anyway  in  the  convention.  There  would  be 
44  from  Arizona,  which  would  make  77.  So  that  it  would  stand 
77  Americans  to  33  natives,  if  they  were  elected  on  a  foolish  race 
issue.  It  is  the  natives  who  have  a  right  to  fear,  because  we  will  not 
divide  on  these  Territorial  questions.  We  will  divide  on  political 
lines. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  say  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  New 
Mexico  are  not  of  Spanish- American  or  Mexican  descent! 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  have  said  it  so  often  that  I  am  astonished  that  anyone 
will  ask  me  that  question  again. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  many  of  your  legislatures  have  had  Mexican 
majorities? 
Mr.  RoDEY.  Many  of  them,  and  all  of  them  in  former  times. 
Mr.  Smith.  Haven't  there  been  more  than  that  that  you  can  re- 
member? How  many  Americans  are  there  in 'Donna  Ana  County, 
in  Mora  County,  in  Kio  Arriba  County.  San  Miguel  County,  Union 
County  ?  How  many,  excepting  native  oorn,  as  you  call  them,  are  in 
any  one  of  those  counties  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  That  is  no  indication  at  all.  Here  is  something  that  I 
wrote  for  Senator  Foraker  on  this  subject  twoyears  ago,  and  this  is 
what  he  said.  I  would  like  to  read  this.  Tnis  is  a  pretty  good 
svnopsis.  It  was  written  three  years  ago,  and  it  has  more  bearing  on 
the  subject  to-day  than  it  had  then  (reads) : 

**L€0i8laiur€, — There  has  been  little  or  no  need  of  an  interpreter  In  the  legis- 
lative assemblies  of  New  Mexico  for  about  ten  years  last  past,  as  every  member 
of  both  bouses  could  understand  and  speak  English  reasonably  well.  Such  an 
officer  was  employed  though,  because  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory  provides 
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for  the  office  and  attaches  a  good  salary  to  it.  and  therefore  there  were  always 
applicants  for  the  place,  and  sometimes  interpretations  took  place  as  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  si}ectators  as  otherwise,  some  of  the  latter  not  understanding 
English  well. 

"  There  will  be  no  need  of  an  Interpreter  in  the  coming  legislative  assembly, 
the  members  for  which  are  now  elected.  The  council  (senate)  is  unanimously 
Republican,  all  are  scholars  of  n  high  order,  and  a  short  description  of  the  per- 
sonnel thereof  is  as  follows :  " 

Now,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  con- 
stitute the  senate  in  the  Territorial  legislature  of  New  Mexico.  As  I  read  this 
description  of  the  men,  you  will  see  whether  or  not  there  is  any  justification 
for  that  which  has  been  said  In  criticism  of  the  people  of  that  Territory  so  far 
as  their  legislature  is  concerned. 

"Col.  J.  F.  Chaves:  Present  superintendent  of  education;  late  colonel  New 
Mexico  Volunteers  during  civil  war ;  member  G.  A.  R. :  Delegate  several  times 
from  New  Mexico  to  Congress  of  United  States ;  a  linguist  and  scholar  of  very 
high  attainments,  and  one  of  the  l)est  parliamentarians  in  the  nation ;  a  native 
of  New  Mexico. 

"  Thomas  Hughes :  A  scholar  of  fine  attainments ;  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Daily  Citizen,  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  a  newspaper  of  almost  metropolitan 
proportions,  w^oiic  on  it  set  up  with  linotype  machines ;  a  man  of  large  experi- 
ence as  a  legislator ;  a  resident  of  New  Mexico  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

"  George  F.  Albright :  A  scholar  of  high  attainments ;  publisher  and  editor 
of  The  Daily  Journal-Democrat,  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  also  a  newspaper  of 
almost  metropolitan  proportions,  using  linotype  In  its  preparation;  formerly  of 
Missouri ;  has  resided  In  New  Mexico  more  than  twenty  years. 

"  W.  H.  Andrews :  Miner  and  railroad  builder :  formerly  of  Pennsylvania ; 
one  of  our  most  enterprising  citizens;  a  man  well  versed  in  statecraft  and 
politics  generally ;  late  a  State  senator  of  Pennsylvania :  resident  of  New 
Mexico  past  eight  years. 

"  C.  A.  Spiess :  A  lawyer  of  considerable  attainments ;  present  district  attor- 
ney for  fifth  district  of  New  Mexico;  formerly  an  educator;  a  man  of  large 
experience  as  a  legislator ;  has  lived  in  New  Mexico  about  twelve  years. 

"  James  S.  Duncan :  A  railroad  and  irrigation  t^ontractor  and  builder ;  a  man 
of  vast  experience  and  high  attainments  generally;  has  lived  in  New  Mexico 
about  eighteen  years. 

"Albert  B.  Fall :  Late  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Mexico ; 
a  lawyer  of  high  attainments  and  large  experience ;  late  a  captain  in  the  Rough 
Riders. 

"  W.  A.  Hawkins :  A  lawyer  of  exceptionally  high  standing ;  represents  some 
of  the  largest  interests  in  the  Southwest. 

"  M.  Martinez :  Ranchman  and  stock  raiser ;  a  good  scholar  and  linguist ;  has 
had  large  experience  as  a  legislator ;  a  native  of  New  Mexico. 

"  V.  Jaramillo :  Ranchman  and  stock  raiser ;  a  young  man  of  education  and 
high  social  attainments;  graduate  of  Notre  Dame  College,  Indiana;  a  native 
of  New  Mexico. 

"Amado  Chaves:  A  native  of  New  Mexico;  ranchman  and  stock  raiser;  late 
Territorial  superintendent  of  education;  late  mayor  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe; 
a  scholar  of  a  very  high  order  and  large  experience  as  a  legislator. 

"  Saturnino  Pinard :  A  native  of  New  Mexico ;  linguist  and  scholar  of  con- 
siderable attainments;  a  man  who  has  been  prominent  In  his  section  of  the 
Territory  for  many  year^,  having  held  many  official  positions. 

"As  to  the  house.  It  stands  21  Republicans  to  3  Democrats,  the  membership 
and  a  description  of  which  is  as  follows:  Every  one  of  them  speaks  English. 
An  interpreter  will  probably  be  entirely  dispensed  with  In  the  coming  legisla- 
tive assembly,  and  the  money  therefor  covered  back  Into  the  National  Treas- 
ury ;  at  least  a  movement  Is  on  foot  now  to  have  that  done. 

"  Mclvers. 

"  M.  B.  Stockton. 

"  C.  Sanchez :  Speaks  English  and  Spanish  well. 

"  W.  F.  McCash. 

"  Antonio  Lucero :  Teacher  In  Las  Vegas  schools ;  fine  English  scholar. 

"  Gregorlo  Gutlerres :  Fine  English  scholar. 

"  Pedro  Romero :  Fine  English  scholar. 

"  Celso  Baca :  Fine  English  scholar. 

"  William  Klrkpatrlck. 

"  R.  Ij.  Baca :  Scholar  of  high  order. 
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"  Pe<lro  Sanchez :  Speaks  Euglish  moderately. 
"  Granville  Pendleton. 
"  David  Martinez :  Good  Enplish  scholar. 
"  Antonio  D.  Vargas :  Good  English  schol>ir. 
"  Celso  Sandoval :  Good  English  scholpr." 

Mr.  RoDEY.  There  are  eight  or  nine  counties  where  we  use  inter- 
preters in  the  courts.  '  ^^ 

Mr.  Lloyd.  At  the  present  time  is  it  true  that  you  publish  the  Ter- 
ritorial report  in  both  English  and  Spanish  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  No,  sir:  the  only  publication  in  Spanish  of  that  kind 
is  the  statutes  and  a  few  reports  of  boards,  for  convenience.  Don't 
make  any  mistake,  gentlemen;  New  Mexico  is  an  English-speaking 
Territory  as  a  whole.     Spanish  is  the  exception,  though  large. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  This  use  of  interpreters  is  a  custom  that  is  de- 
creasing in  practice? 

Mr.  KoDEY.  It  is  decreasing.  You  take  my  home  county.  We 
have  had  an  interpreter  for  years,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  American 
and  up-to-date  and  modern  places  that  I  know  of.  One- third  of  the 
people  are  nativeij?.  Of  course,  the  natives  like  jury  service — a  good 
many  of  them  have  nothing  else  to  do — and  the  Americans,  so  csdled, 
are  engaged  in  manufacturing,  mining,  the  lumber  business,  and  one 
thing  and  another,  and  they  avoid  jury  service,  as  is  usual.  So  there 
is  need  of  an  interpreter  there  to  a  large  extent.  I  have  heard  the 
report  abroad  that  New  Mexico  requires  an  interpreter  in  the  jury 
room.  I  have  lived  thefe  since  1881  and  never  heard  of  but  one  in- 
stance where  a  jury  called  for  an  interpreter. 

Mr.  Moon.  But  you  do  not  deny  that  that  is  a  common  practice 
in  eight  or  nine  of  the  counties  that  you  do  practice  law  in? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  To  have  an  interpreter,  but  not  to  enter  jury  rooms. 
I  dare  say  it  is  the  practice  in  eight  or  nine  counties,  but  I  say  also 
that  it  is  never  heard  of  in  any  of  the  other  counties.  In  Grant 
County  we  never  hear  of  a  Mexican  jury,  and  never  have  interpreters 
except*^  for  witnesses.  In  McKinley  County  it  is  the  same.  In  San 
Juan  County  it  is  the  same.  It  is  the  same  in  many  of  these  other 
counties.  But  they  do  have  interpreters  in  some  of  the  counties, 
because  they  are  very  hirgely  natives. 

Mr.  Moon.  Those  counties  that  you  mentioned  are  centers  of  popu- 
lation, are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  They  are  to  some  extent.  But  I  don't  see  how  that 
affects  this  question.  There  should  be  no  dispute  about  that.  The 
people  of  Arizona  and  of  New  Mexico  are  entitled  to  the  same  priv- 
ileges, the  same  representation  in  Congress  as  the  15,000,000  people 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  when  we  get  in.  That  is  quite  a 
privilege.'  This  Government  is  organized  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  its 
people. 

Mr.  Moon.  Wliy  do  you  always  single  those  particular  States  out — 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York — when  you  make  any  comparisons,  and 
not  the  smaller  ones  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Well,  I  will  take  Texas 

Mr.  Moon.  Take  Delaware  or  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Well,  I  have  got  so  used  to  referring  to  those  large 
States. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Referring  to  that  part  which  you  read  a  little 
while  ago,  you  merely  wished  to  show  the  high  character  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  your  Territorial  legislature  and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  understood  English  and  spoke  English. 

Mr.  KoDEY.  For  no  other  purpose  whatsoever.  It  is  somewhat 
annoying  to  us  people  who  live  in  New  Mexico  to  have  these  charges 
hurled  about  concerning  the  NeW*  Mexico  native  people.  They  are 
as  good  as  anybody,  and  they*^re  superior  to  the  vast  quantity  of 
foreigners  who  are  thrown  upoffithis  nation.  Every  man  in  yew 
Mexico  of  that  character  was  born  there.  They  were  bom  under  the 
American  flag,  while  lots  of  their  detractors  in  Arizona  and  else- 
where were  in  Ireland,  like  myself. 

Mr.  Smith.  Isn't  it  true  that  at  the  statehood  convention  held 
where  you  and  Governor  Murphy  and  Governor  Otero  and  certain 
others  made  speeches,  and  where  they  had  a  letter  read  from  the 
President — is  it  not  true  that  at  that  great  meeting  there  was  an  inter- 
preter used  for  the  speeches  and  for  the  letter  as  well  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  believe  that  that  was  absolutely  true,  but  that  does 
not  detract  one  bit  from  what  I  have  said.  And  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing more  about  that.  I  was  nominated  at  a  convention  the  second 
time  at  Raton.  There  was  no  more  necessity  for  an  interpreter  there 
than  there  is  in  this  room  at  this  time.  Yet  they  had  an  interpreter 
under  the  old  custom.  They  will  elect  first  a  chairman,  then  they 
will  elect  a  vice-president,  then  a  secretary.  Then,  as  they  want  to 
pass  the  political  compliments  all  around,  some  fellow  on  the  floor 
from  some  remote  outstanding  county  where  they  have  a  number  of 
Spanish  people  will  move  that  somebody  be  made  interpreter,  in 
order  that  that  person  may  have  official  recognition  in  the  meeting. 
He  comes  upon  the  platform,  but  half  of  the  time  he  has  nothing  to 
do.  That  is  because  of  only  nine  of  the  counties  in  the  Territory — the 
exceptions  are  the  places'  where  Spanish  is  spoken  a  great  deaL 
All  our  court  and  otW  records  are  kept  in  English.  There  are  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  of  course,  in  remote  places  who  write  Spanish  bet- 
ter than  English,  who  keep  their  little  records  in  that  tongue,  but 
when  it  comes  up  to  a  district  court  it  is  all  in  English.  Every  court 
record  is  made  in  English,  and  everything  is  done  m  English. 

Our  recording  officers  are  as  modern  and  up  to  date  as  the  best. 
We  use  those  big  typewriting  machines  {hat  cover  a  whole  book  and 
are  operated  to  write  downward  on  the  page.  It  is  all  rot,  this  talk 
about  anything  wrong  with  the  Spanish  people  of  New  Mexico. 
They  are  just  as  good  as  any  people  in  this  nation,  just  as  patriotic 
We  are  annoyed  at  this  useless  and  continued  reference  to  them  as 
thouffh  they  were  illegitimate  children  among  our  citizenship.  There 
willl)e  no  inconvenience,  no  trouble  of  any  kind,  excepting  in  the 
old  counties  with  the  olderpeople,  and  that  will  be  only  local  and  is 
passing  away  with  time.  Even  in  those  places  we  get  along  all  light 
and  find  no  trouble. 

I  think  I  have  fully  answered  what  Mr.  Morrison  said  in  all  of  his 
talk  about  the  natives  of  New  Mexico",  and  the  arguments  he  made 
with  reference  to  them.  We  figure  that  when  we  get  into  the  con- 
stitutional convention  that  there  will  be  others  that  ought  to  have 
fear  rather  than  the  Americans.  Mr.  Sampson  made  a  splendid  talk 
from  his  standpoint.     Now  let  me  talk  a  little  about  irrigation. 

I  do  insist  that  the  Geological  Survey  does  grave  injustice  to  both 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  to  the  possibilities  of  those  two  Terri- 
tori<^  in  telling  what  the  possibilities  are.     I  am  one  of  those  who 
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believe  that  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have  infinitely  higher  possi- 
bilities agriculturally  and  artesianly  than  they  are  getting  credit  for. 
There  are  lar^e  areas  of  country  in  here  [indicating  on  map]  where 
irrigation  is  brought  about  and  where  it  was  not  thought  possible. 
Here  in  eastern  Kew  Mexico  we  call  it  the  Pecos  Valley.  It  is  one 
vast  level.  The  river  bottom  is  only  about  3  feet  lower  than  the 
country.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  mountains  100  miles  away, 
away  up  in  the  northwest  here  [indicating],  is  the  catchment  area 
for  a  vast  quantity  of  moisture  that  comes  down  and  is  recovered  in 
this  big  valley  down  here — and  this  country  is  now  settled  up  until 
it  is  agriculturally  almost  as  big  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
contains  36,000  people  right  now.  They  will  make  it  one  vast  irri- 
gation project  under  the  reclamation  act  which  this  Congress  passed. 

In  northern  New  Mexico  there  is  a  vast  area  of  country  upon  which 
they  can  raise  crops,  considerable  crops,  without  irrigation.  Down 
here  in  Arizona  [indicating],  after  they  conserve  all  the  water  again 
from  the  Gila  River  and  all  these  other  rivers  that  rise  in  New  Mex- 
ico, there  will  be  gre^t  areas  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  it  will  be 
really  the  center  of  a  great  State.  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  will 
surprise  the  country  in  their  development.  And  I  want  to  say  this, 
that  they  will  surprise  them  not  only  in  agriculture  and  in  stock  rais- 
ing, but  the  two  Territories  combined  will  always  be  one  of  the  great- 
est lumber  sections  of  the  country.  They  will  surprise  you  in  pro- 
duction of  coal  and  iron,  and  they  will  surprise  you  m  the  production 
of  live  stock,  and  in  the  population  they  will  lie  able  to  support.  I 
can  foresee  that  we  will  have  all  the  population  that  we  claim  we  will 
have.  The  other  States  will  go  ahead  just  the  same,  of  course,  but 
we  are  up  against  it,  and  the  question  of  representation  cuts  a  figure 
only  with  those  who  are  in  the  Union,  and  not  with  those  who  are  out 
like  us.  Arizona,  I  think,  would  show  more  actual  assets  than  New 
Mexico  at  the  present  time,  but  when  we  take  up  the  matter  of  the 
development  of  our  vast  mines,  the  question  of  taxation  of  mines  \^'ill 
come  up,  and  of  course  on  that  I  have  an  opinion.  You  have  no- 
ticed how  people  vary  in  their  opinion.  But  there  will  be  some  dif- 
ficulties alx)ut  settling  that  question,  difliculties  about  taxation.  We 
will  have  to  arrange  some  way  of  getting  at  the  value  of  the  property 
there  so  as  to  fix  the  taxes,  but  it  is  an  outrage,  and  an  inexcusable  out- 
rage to  have  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  bullion  and 
ores  leaving  the  Territories,  going  off  into  other  places,  and  paying  no 
tax  at  all  to  the  treasury  of  the  Territories. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  mine  down  there  that  is  owned  by  for- 
eign capitalists? 

Mr.  KoDET.  I  think  in  his  argument.  Reverend  Shields  testified 
that  a  Mr.  Douglass — I  am  not  acquainted  with  him — was  a  big 
operator  in  Arizona.  I  understand  that  he  is  a  foreigner,  that  he  does 
not  belong  here  at  all — ^it  is  either  Douglass  or  some  other  one  of  the 
Phelps-Dodge  &  Co.  people  anyway.  He  is,  it  is  said,  an  English- 
man. It  is  also  said  that  the  principal  stockholders  are  English, 
and  they  should  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  how  we  ought  to  be 
governed. 

Mr.  Moon.  Are  they  not  pretty  good  people  ? 

Mr.  RoDBY.  Indeed  they  no  doubt  are,  and  if  we  have  a  consti- 
tutional convention  we  will  get  rid  of  the  alien  act. 

Mr.  Shields.  May  I  say  a  word? 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  submit  to  an  interrogation? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Yas,  sir. 

Mr.  Shields.  As  to  the  personnel  of  the  Consolidated  Mining 
Company. 

Mr.  KoDEY.  Who  is  Mr.  Douglass,  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  Shields.  He  is  the  President.  All  I  know  is  that  I  think  Mr. 
Douglass  is  a  Canadian,  but  I  think  his  father — I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  this — I  think  his  father  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
lived  a  long  time  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  has  been  identified  witJi 
American  interests  for  many  years.  He  came  from  Canada;  he  is 
not  an  Englishman,  I  am  sure  of  that.  And  I  do  not  think  there  is 
in  the  United  States,  even  if  he  be  a  citizen,  a  man  who  is  more 
earnestly  interested  in  our  people  and  in  our  country  and  in  our 
progress  than  President  James  Douglass.  He  was  a  professor  in 
the  Columbia  Universitv ** 

Mr. .  It  was  a  Democrat  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  made  the  fight  to  join  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory into  one  State  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress.  So  that  you  gen- 
tlemen who  are  of  the  Democratic  persuasion 

Mr.  Moon.  A  Democrat  made  a  fight  for  what  ? 

Mr.  EoDEY.  An  Arkansas  Representative  named  McRae  put  a  map 
down  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  desk  in  May,  1902,  during  the  passage 
of  the  statehood  bills  and  made  a  fight  to  join  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory,  and  he  was  instrumental  in  helping  to  kill  the  bill  in  the 
Senate.  So  it  was  a  Democrat  who  first  started  the  movement  for 
joint  statehood.  Judge  Lacey  and  Representative  Overstreet,  of 
course,  afterwards  started  it  as  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  You  are  not  expecting  the  Democrats  to  be  con- 
sistent all  the  way  through,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  It  may  be  a  violent  expectation,  but  I  want  the  Demo- 
cratic members  here,  in  all  good  faith,  to  remember  that  there  are 
21,000  Democrats  in  New  Mexico  who  favor  this  joint  bill,  and  they 
will  fight  for  all  there  is  in  it  when  the  time  comes  to  create  the 
State,  and  will  try  to  carry  it  for  their  partv.  But  they  claim  that 
owing  to  Territorial  conditions,  and  the  ^Jational  Administration 
being  Republican — I  believe  that  these  Democrats  want  joint  state- 
hood, but  I  believe  that  they  want  joint  statehood  because  they  think 
it  is  best,  and  I  know  Democrats  in  Arizona  who  favor  it,  too.  The 
Republicans  in  Arizona  will  come  into  line,  and  a  good  many  of 
them  are  already  in  line. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  believe  you  spoke  of  your  big  meetings  at  Tucson,  did 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY,  Yes ;  I  think  I  spoke  of  it. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  know  anything  about 
these  people :  The  pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
and  his  flock  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Oh,  there  are  men  there — ^you  will  find  members  of 
the  community  that  are  advocates  of  separate  statehood,  and  some 
that  are  advocates  of  joint  statehood,  but  to-day  if  you  go  down 
there 

Mr.  Moon.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  knew  him. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  am  not  well  acquainted  in  Phoenix. 

o  Omission  in  copy. 
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Mr.  MooN.  Do  you  know  the  First  M.  E.  Church,  of  Phoenix  ? 

Mr.  EoDEY.  No;  I  do  not.  Mr.  Ainsworth  will  be  here  in  a  few 
days ;  he  looks  like  a  man  who  would  know  a  church  when  he  saw  it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  know  the  people  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Phoenix  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  Imow  the  people  of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs? 

Mr.  BoDET.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  know  the  mayor  and  the  council  of  the  city  of 
Prescott,  in  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  BoDEY.  I  know  of  them. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  sort  of  people  are  they  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Good  people ;  the  best  of  people. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  know  nothing  against  these  other  people? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Moon.  These  are  protests,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  these  people 
which  I  will  not  ask  to  read,  but  ask  to  be  filed  and  put  m  the 
record. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  Now,  I  want  to  say  further  that  Albuquerque  is  recog- 
nized as  being  the  headquarters  and  as  the  center  of  the  joint-state- 
hood advocates.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  recognized  as  being  the  hotbed  of 
the  opposition,  and  Phoenix  is  terribly  afraid  that  it  will  lose  the 
capital  of  the  new  State,  and  is  said  to  be  exercising  tremendous 
pressure  against  this  jointure  for  that  reason.  A  good  many  of  these 
gentlemen  here 

Mr.  Moon.  I  may  have  misunderstood  you  a  while  ago,  but  I 
thought  you  insisted  that  you  had  a  great  meeting  in  Phoenix. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  No,  sir;  in  Tucson. 

Mr.  Lloyd^  What  is  your  purpose  in  bringing  up  this  capital 
matter?  There  has  not  been  anything  said  about  the  capital  before 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  RoDBY.  Wherever  the  people  of  Arizona  favor  joint  statehood 
they  taunt  Phoenix  with  selfishness  in  being  against  joint  statehood 
for  that  reason — that  they  are  afraid  of  losing  the  capital.  Now, 
there  is  one  other  matter  tnat  I  want  to  bring  up.  Arizona  has  been 
making  for  a  number  of  years  a  ^eat  point  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
created  into  a  Territory,  and  that  it  has  some  rights  superior  to  New 
Mexico  because  of  that  tact.  Now,  an  editor  in  me  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  put  it  this  way :  "  The  midwife  who  was  present  at  the  hom- 
ing of  Arizona  tells  the  tale  of  the  creation  of  that  Territory  in  what 
is  Known  as  '  Posen's  Diary.' "  I  will  not  read  it,  but  if  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  wish  to  read  it  I  will  say  that  the  portion  material 
here  is  published  almost  in  full  in  Senator  Beveridge's  speech  on  the 
6th  of  February  last  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  K  is  proved  there 
imquestionably  that  Arizona,  created  out  of  a  county  of  New  Mexico^ 
when  created  had  no  reference  to  the  Continental  Divide  whatever. 
The  people  who  did  this  made  a  lot  of  offices,  and  every  one  of  them 
got  one  of  the  offices  thus  created,  and  there  were  not  over  6,000  or 
7,000  people  in  the  Territory  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Beall.  In  that  Agbt,  what  is  known  as  New  Mexico  now  advo- 
cated the  creation  of  a  Territory. 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  think  they  were  opposed  to  it. 
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Mr.  Beall.  If  you  will  look  at  Senator  Bard's  speech,  I  think  you 
will  find  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  BoDET.  I  was  present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  he  deliv- 
ered his  speech,  and  if  you  will  look  up  the  question  of  the  creation 
of  Arizona  your  judgment  will  tell  you  that  it  was  created  merely  as 
a  political  measure,  an  enterprise  of  a  lot  of  gentleman  to  get  these 
offices,  and  they  did  it 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  think  that  all  of  that  has  a  bearing  on  this 
question  of  joint  statehood? 

Mr.  BoDET.  But  the  Arizonians  are  bringing  this  matter  up. 

Mr.  Beaix.  Did  not  President  Lincoln,  before  that,  reoonunend 
the  creation  of  that  Territory? 

Mr.  BoDET.  I  don't  think  so.  Now,  speaking  about  how  people 
may  divide  on  this  question,  I  want  to  say  that  Beverend  Shields's 
father  is  my  neighbor  in  New  Mexico,  andne  is  a  splendid  man,  and 
is  for  joint  stat^ood.    Mr.  Morrison's  father  was  my  neighbor 

Mr.  MoRBisoN.  I  want  to  say  that  my  father  has  not  left  New 
Mexico  and  is  a  resident  of  Santa  Fe,  and  I  want  to  say  that  he  is 
not  in  favor  of  joint  statehood  either.  Mr.  Bodey,  I  am  glad  he  is 
still  with  us,  for  he  is  a  fine  man  and  a  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  BoDET.  Now,  fientlemen,  I  ask  the  Arizona  gentlemen  to  deny 
this  if  it  is  not  so.  lask  if  the  entire  bar  of  Arizona  practically  does 
not  favor  joint  statehood? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  desire  to  answer  that. 

Several  Bystanders.  That  it  not  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  ^ntlemen  who  are  not  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  kindly  retain  meir  seats  and  their  composure.  Mr.  Bodey 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Morrison.  He  asked  them  to  deny  it  if  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Bodet.  Isn't  it  so? 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  is  not  so.  All  the  lawjrers  of  northern  Arizona 
at  a  meeting,  their  annual  banquet,  voted  in  favor  of  a  resoluti<Hi 
opposing  joint  statehood.    That  was  held  in  Prescott  last  year. 

Mr.  iS^DBT.  Did  not  the  entire  bar  association  of  your  Territory 
resolve  that  they  did  want  joint  statehood  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Never.  I  would  like  to  add  my  reputation  as  an 
attorney 

A  Bystander.  I  presented  a  petition  from  nearly  every  lawyer  in 
Phoenix,  and  only  two  were  in  favor  of  joint  statehood. 

Mr.  Bodey.  I  have  been  handicapped  in  this  hearing,  first,  by  the 
fact  that  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  goin^  to  be  any  hearing,  and, 
secondly,  by  the  fact  that  I  have  not  all  me  data  that  I  wish  to 
present.  In  four  or  five  days  there  will  be  a  few  gentlemen  here 
from  Arizona  who  favor  joint  statehood.  I  wanted  to  mention  some 
of  the  citizens  of  Arizona  who  are  in  favor  of  joint  statehood.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Bird  is  a  man  of  character,  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
respectable 

Mr.  French.  That  is  not  true- 


The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Gentlemen  who 
are  not  members  of  the  committee,  but  who  are  bystanders,  should 
not  interrupt.  It  has  been  a  rule  of  this  committee  that  gentlemen 
who  are  not  members  shall  not  interrupt  the  person  who  is  being 
Heard. 
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Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Rodey  was  present  when  Mr.  French  made 
his  statement  regarding  Mr.  fiird.  Why  is  not  Mr.  Rodey  entitled  to 
make  his  statement  regarding  the  same  man  without  interruption? 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  testimony  of  two  men. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Rodey.  I  remember  Mr.  French's  statement.  Mr.  French 
may  be  right,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  From  what  I  know  of  Mr.  Bird, 
I  think  that  he  is  a  respectable  gentleman. 

The  Chairman.  What  official  position  does  he  hold  ? 

Mr.  Rodey.  He  told  me  that  he  was  clerk  of  the  district  court  for 
Nogales.  I  know  he  is  an  editor  of  the  biggest  and  one  of  the  most 
able  weekly  papers  in  Arizona.    Now,  then,  another  thing 

Mr.  Moon.  How  often  have  you  met  that  man,  Mr.  Rocfey  ? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  I  have  met  friends  of  mine  in  New  Mexico  who  know 
him.  I  have  not  met  him  very  often.  I  know  a  .lot  of  people  down 
there 

The  Chairman.  He  has  a  right  to  testify  to  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  a  man  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Rodey.  I  know  that  I  have  heard  nobody  speak  ill  of  him  in 
Arizona  when  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Have  you  been  in  Nogales,  where  he  lives,  often? 

Mr.  Rodey.  No  ;  I  was  there  years  ago. 

Mx.  Lloyd.  Then  you  do  not  know  his  reputation  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lives. 

Mr.  Rodey.  I  have  seen  many  men  from  there  who  have  told  me 
about  him,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  has  a  good  reputation.  In 
appearance  he  is  one  of  the  nicest  of  gentlemen.    If  you  meet  him, 

iron  would  be  impressed  with  his  appearance,  his  big  slouch  hat  and 
lis  Prince  Albert  coat.  He  appears  to  me  to  be  a  well-educated  gen- 
tleman, and  he  knows  enough  to  be  for  joint  statehood.  Now,  then, 
the  secretary  of  iKeleague  in  Tucson,  Doctor  Rogers.  He  is  a  very 
fine  gentleman.  \  These  witnesses  also  talk  about  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Hughes  has  Uvea  in  Tucson  for  thirty  years.  He  has  been  publishing 
a  newspaper  there.  He  is  a  well-known  citizen.  He  is  a  property 
owner.  He  was  considered  good  enough  to  be  appointed  governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Arizona  by  President  Cleveland,  and  ne  is  good 
enough  to  be  an  esteemed  citizen  there.  I  am  not  one  to  condemn  a 
man  because  a  lot  of  strenuous  neighbors  see  fit  to  make  remarks 
about  him.  The  methods  of  Daniel  O'Connell's  apple  woman  are 
not  argument. 

Then  there  is ,  the  mayor  of  Tucson.    He  is  a  very 

fine  fellow.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Ainswbrth,  of  Phoenix,  who  is  one 
of  the  finest  looking  gentlemen  I  have  recently  met.  He  is  a  lawyer 
there.  He  practices  law  and  has  a  bank  there,  and  he  has  a  son  who 
also  has  a  bank  or  is  cashier  in  one.  He  is  a  real  good  citizen.  He 
has  sent  to  the  Senate  committee  in  this  Congress  more  than  150 
personal  letters  from  citizens  of  Arizona  favoring  joint  statehood, 
from  citizens  who  did  not  care  to  put  their  names  upon  blanket  peti- 
tions in  those  conventions  where  they  sign  petitions  with  a  club  of 
public  coercion  swinging  over  them. 

Then  in  addition  there  is  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Hubbell,  of  northeastern 
Arizona,  who  has  written  on  this  subject  a  great  deal,  and  he  claims 
it  as  a  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Apache  County  will  vote 
for  joint  statehood. 
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Mr.  Moox.  Is  not  Mr.  Hubbell  recently  from  your  Territory,  and 
has  he  not  relatives  over  there  who  are  urging  you  to  adopt  vour  pres- 
ent position —  not  your  former  one,  but  your  present  attitude? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  All  his  relatives  live  in  my  home  town,  but  that  does 
not  cut  any  figure  in  his  position  in  any  shape  or  form.  He  served 
in  the  legislature  of  Arizona  two  or  three  terms,  and  is  a  well-to-do 
merchant  who  has  lived  out  there  twenty -five  years.  My  position  for 
jointure  was  forced  by  eastern  public  opinion  and  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  You  have  referred  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Rodey,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grovor 
Cleveland  as  governor  of  the  Territory.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  he  was  dismissed  by  telegraph  by  Grover  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Rodey.  I  do  not  know  that  asa  fact,  but  if  these  people  were 
as  fierce  then  against  him  as  they  are  now  I  would  not  wonder  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  be  just  as  good  and  just  as  effect- 
ive as  a  letter?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  will  say  for  your  information  that  he  was  dismissed 
for  cause  by  telegraph.  He  was  dismissed,  but  I  have  not  said  what 
the  cause  was.    There  was  cause. 

The  Chairman.  By  Mr.  Cleveland?  That  is  good  Democratic 
authority.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Rodey.  I  want  to  say  in  all  fairness,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen— I  want  to  submit  this  proposition,  that  there  is  not  an  argu- 
ment against  jointure  save  the  matter  of  representation.  If  you  can 
not  vote  for  the  bill  because  of  that,  then  you  have  to  take  the  other 
position. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  mean  everybody  in  Arizona  is  in  favor  of  that 
bill  ?     Don't  you  know  they  are  all  against  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodey.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  nonsense.  When  you  submit  the 
matter  to  the  people  of  Arizona,  you  will  find  it  so.  I  can  not  think 
of  any  more  of  the  names  of  people  in  Arizona  favoring  jointure, 
though  I  have  hundreds  of  them  in  my  files. 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  not  close,  gentlemen?  It  is  now  twenty 
minutes  to  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Rodey.  If  you  pass  this  bill  as  we  want  it,  we  will  make 
Arizona  the  greatest  State  in  the  Union.  If  these  gentlemen  who 
have  been  here  opposing  this  measure  had  fought  the  battle  as  I  have 
fought  it,  if  thev  had  been  here,  as  I  have  been,  and  spent  every  dollar 
they  have,  as  f  have  done,  they  would  know  it  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility  ever  to  attempt  to  ^t  into  this  Union  again  a  Territory 
with  half  a  million  people  in  it.  The  day  of  mistakes  in  letting 
unprepared  Territories  get  into  the  Union  as  States  has  passed. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  Democratic  friends — for  I  have  got  them 
in  this  committee,  I  am  sure — if  thej^  are  afraid  the  new  State 
will  lose  its  proper  relative  representation  in  the  Southwest  by  the 
combination  in  one  State,  instead  of  admitting  each  of  the  Ter- 
ritories as  a  separate  State — if  they  fear  the  West  or  Southwest  will 
lose  its  proper  proportionate  strength  in  Congress  on  account  of  this 
bill,  it  is  a  mistake.  I  can  point  out  an  absolute  remedy  against  that. 
Under  the  present  no-cloture  rule  in  the  Senate  any  six  Senators  at 
any  time  can  block  all  legislation  in  the  Congress  of  this  country 
in  the  Senate  indefinitely,  and  they  can  even  prevent  the  adoption 
of  a  cloture  rule  to  shut  off  debate.  Then  they  can  propose  a  divi- 
sion of  California  into  two  or  more  States,  Texas  into  a  division  of 
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two  or  more,  Montana  into  a  division  of  two  or  more,  and  the  State  of 
Arizona,  now  to  be  created,  into  a  division  of  two  or  more.  They 
can  demand  that  and  stick  by  it  until  it  is  granted,  if  they  want  to, 
and  that  would  be  a  complete  remedy  in  tlie  premises.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  after  the  creation  of  this  splendid  State  to  be,  and  the  abol- 
ishing of  the  unnatural  line  that  now  divides  them,  they  will  never 
want  to  split  up  into  several  States  any  more  than  Texas  does  at  the 
present  time.  From  the  moment-  the  new  State  is  created  the  people 
of  the  combined  territory  will  divide,  not  upon  territorial,  but 
political  lines. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  are  appealing  to  your  Democratic  friends.  I 
want  to  say  if  you  eet  your  Hepublican  friends  to  put  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  by  whidi  the  question  may  be  submitted  to  the  people  of 
either  of  the  Territories,  whether  they  want  to  unite  or  not,  then  we 
will  stand  by  you. 

Mr.  EoDEY.  You,  sir  [addressing  Mr.  Moon],  have  been  too  good  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Moon,  to  ping-pong  me  here  like  that.  [Laugh- 
ter.] You  know,  Judge  Moon,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it  is  either  joint 
statehood  or  else  it  is  Territorialism  for  twenty  years  to  come,  and 
then  joint  statehood  for  us  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  That  book 
of  fate  is  sealed,  Judge,  and  you  know  it.     Now,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  Are  you  willing  for  the  people  to  amend  it? 

Mr.  BoDEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moon.  Then  let  us  have  the  amendment.  If  you  recommend  it 
here  your  friends  may  be  able  to  report  it. 

Mr.  RoDET.  If  you  will  submit  this  to  the  vote  of  the  Territories  I 
will  strive  to  help  to  have  it  done.  The  fight  will  be  all  the  harder, 
however,  because  the  interests  that  bring  about  and  continue  the  con- 
ditions which  I  have  described  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  will,  if 
possible,  defeat  us.    They  will  keep  us  apart  if  they  can. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  do  not  want  to  be  understood  here,  though,  as  being 
unwilling  to  express  the  voice  of  the  people  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  on  the  question  of  jointure,  nor  do  you  want  it  understood  that 
the  people  there  are  so  immoral  that  they  would  be  corrupted  by  cor- 
porations, do  you  ? 

Mr.  RoDET.  My  friend  is  ping-ponging  the  ^eat  question  again. 
[Laughter.]  The  fact  is,  we  do  not  make  any  admission  of  that  kind 
at  all. 

Mr.  Moon.  No  ;  but  as  an  American  proposition,  Mr.  Rodey,  as  a 
straight  American  proposition,  do  you  believe  it  right  for  this  Con- 
gress, in  view  of  the  divergent  views  existing  there,  to  force  jointure 
without  granting  to  those  people  the  right  to  vote  on  the  question  in 
the  Territories? 

Mr.  RoDEY.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  wrong  as  all  that  now 

Mr.  Moon.  I  knew  you  did  not. 

Mr.  Rodey.  If  those  of  that  view  could  get  that  privilege  to  have 
separate  votes  we  could  get  in  alone.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
and  I  know  we  never  can  do  that.  That  simply  keeps  us  out.  To  be 
frank,  what  is  the  use  of  my  dodging  that?  If  we  lose  out  in  one 
Territory  the  bill  is  defeated.  And  this  Congress  does  not  intend  to 
let  us  in,  anyway,  save  as  a  joint  State,  and  the  two  of  us  must  go  in 
at  once  or  stay  out  until  we  have  sense  enough  to  come  up  to  the  gate 
like  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  and  ask  for  joint  admission 
without  complaint. 
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Mr.  MooN.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Rodey,  you  are  not  trusting  sufficiently 
to  the  rustice  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Rodey.  Ah,  five  years  of  bitter  fight  have  taught  it  to  me,  and 
that  is  the  only  knowledge  I  have — seven  years  of  bitter  &ghU  T 
might  say.  Oi  course  I  have  some  information  about  it,  perhaps, 
that  my  good  friend  Mr.  Moon  has  not  I  have  had  conferences 
with  people  that  he  has  not  had — conferences  that  it  would  not  be  well 
for  me  to  mention;  but  it  is  my  firm  and  absolute  belief  that  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  will  never  come  into  the  Union  except  as  a  joint 
State,  and  we  might  as  well  come  in  now  as  at  any  other  time. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  the  whole  thing  to  you  with  the  fullest  confi- 
dence that  you  will  put  the  most  liberal  terms  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rodey,  I  desire  to  say  now,  at  the  closing  of 
this  hearing;,  that  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  myself  and  to  every 
other  member  of  the  committee,  Democrat  and  Republican,  to  have 
had  you  with  us  once  again.  We  have  been  very  glad  to  see  you, 
and  very  glad  to  have  heard  you. 

Mr.  KoDEY.  Thank  you,  sir;  as  well  as  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  I  have  said  anything  that  has  ^ven  any  of  you  cause 
of  offense,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me.  I  did  not  intend  to  offend. 
If  I  have  said  anything  that  has  offended  any  person  from  Arizona, 
I  ask  to  be  forgiven ;  1  did  not  intend  to.  We  have  got  to  hitch  up 
and  run  in  double  harness,  and  we  might  as  well  quit  biting  esam 
other  across  the  point  of  the  pole.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  hearing  will  now  be  closed. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  concluded,  and 
the  committee  went  into  executive  session.) 
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